SUN SPOT: BARBADOS 
Cole 


COLE of California 


Heading for Barbados...sun drenched beaches and 
aquamarine seas. Me...in a slip-of-a-suit by COLE. 
More than skin-baring softness. More than tempting 
cling. The little mio that's gathered... 

Front,back and sides. A little pull to show off 

lots of leg. To wear seducticely from waters edge 
to the all-night disco. (witha slit-front skirt.) 


Barbados. Cole. Seductive. 

Me-Oh-Mio. 

Shown: Cole Swimsuit in bronze or teal. 
Sizes 6-14 $32.00 


Just one enticing tidbit from _ 
our collection. f 
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1340 Williston Rd. 
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Phone 863-4871 
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News | = r 
MEN’S CORDS 
S $12.90 


Burlington City, Council has-{ 

closed four local drinking 

' establishments in its latest ; 

. action to control the situation MEN’S JEANS 
downtown. The suspensions 


See ee : $14.90 


Pa 
A UVM committee set up to investigate the ethical 


aspects of the university's investments in South | . 
Africa began meeting last week. : want Yants les 


The Howard Bank will open a branch bank on 12M MNOS AVE 
campus in September, 1979, as UVM tries to avoid z ren we: 
another bookstore holdup similar to the one in 1976. : 


Features mil 655-0005, 6580977 


Pl EXPRESS 


24 MAIN Se. VINOOSKI 
' NEAR THE BRIDGE 


PIZZAS & SUBS» 


“Uranium in them thar hills?” Caroline Smith and 
John Letter explore the most important issue facing 
Vt 


Space Research Corp. straddles thé Vt. — Canadian 
border, but Dana Baron graphically reports which 


side they're really on. ; a 
| 50¢ off small one : el 
| § 
Free quart of Sprite or § Free Delbeery with . this 


or more item pizza. 
a me CCConncerts! Arts Editor Tom Campbell looks B Coke with large one or more 


Expires Feb. 2, 1979 
Bl item pi oie Feb. 2, 1979° 
24 _fat the S.A. Concert Bureau and discusses ee eee Saas @ Expires Feb. 
upcoming shows with Bureau President Pat oy aia ite 4 
eer BR TO Ha I ER A ES ee | 


A preview of Cabaret with insi ts from the 
first dress rehearsal provided by staff writer a ] 


Mary Carey. 


: Rock critic Bruce Vielmetti looks at the new 
28 Pt Elvis Costello release Armed Forces. Also 
' Bob Marley’s latest live album, and the Blues 

Brothers. 


‘Sports <P oe 
3s RA Le _ | Thursday through Saturday 


Vermont led 10-1. The final score was 11-2 a oo” | Fel ry 1, 2, 3 


Gordie MacFarlane paced the Catamount attack : 
50% off on hundreds of books _ 


————_ with three goals. 
basketball team to a 87-86 victory over UMaine. Lay ‘e 
} The win revenged the Cats’ Friday night loss to 25% off on all prints 


|, the same Maine team. 


The Super Bowl has becoma a lot more than-a Open 9:30 a.m.*5:30 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 
football. game. It is inflated to a production of . ‘ 
ridiculous proportion that needs to be taken with sae 


«grein of salt However, this year’s game lived up "I 91 College St. Tel. 802 862-4397 


Freshman Jeff Brown's 21 points led UVM’'s 39 


~ 


\ 
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to its title and was full of excitement. 
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~@ SALE ® 


Gentlemen’ s and Ladies’ Furnishings 
- .' . Are Now On Sale 


Shetlands, Harris tweeds and corduroy have been 
SPORT JACKETS reduced. 10% to 40% 


: . Editorial Board =~ 
_- Eaitoriin Chief: John C. Letteri 


Managing Editor: Steven P. Larose 
Copy Editor: James Oakes 


” 


News: Sarah Bailey ’ Features: Nelson Hockert-Lotz 


All wool dress flannels, Scottish tartans, plaids 
TROUSERS and corduroy. 10% to 40% 


All wool Shetland and iecalidied sweaters and 
SWEATERS sweater vests are reduced 15% to 40% 
: « ™ wees x ‘ 
All flannel, corduroy, polo and j plaid sport shirts 
SPORT SHIRTS, have been.reduced 25% ° : 


ACCESSORIES 


Arts: Tom Campbell Sports: Nick Witte 


suspended the 
four bars in 


Layout Editor: Joshua Reynolds 
Advertising Manager: Dinah Minot 
‘Anne Stires ye 
Art Director: Robert Giles . 
Business Manager: Jim Wade 
” Photo Editor: Robert Gale 
Contribu ting Editors: Eric Kilburn 


Sheik: 41 King 
Aldermen 


All scarves, gloves, ascots, tie clips, toilet kits, sport belts and Shetland ome Rooker Elaine Charbon 
Claire rea 
du So 
wool socks are re aise Henry Chamberlain 
’ Jesse Gadson 


Helen Pelzman 


Litkary Sipplement Editor: Randy McMullen 


LADIES’ ITEMS REDUCE 


the noise in 
tricts, as well 


. 


Hand woven Harris tweed, Shetland and corduroy jackets, 
and belts now on sale 


The Vermont ‘Cynic is published weekly .during the 
school year except vacations by students at UVM. Opinions 
expressed herein do not’ necessarily reflect those of the 

: Seniveryity. Administration, pcestty. staff, or the State of 
Vermont. 


Contributing Staff 


_ NEWS: Stacey Cushner, Greg Dooman, John Hammer, 
Claire McCrea, Tom Daniels. 
FEATURES: Bruce Vielmetti, Caroline Smith, Don Taylor, 
Dana Baron,-Brooke Laffan, Randy McMulten, Tony Bates, 
Tim Beeker. 
SPORTS: T. Goode, Sarah Dougherty, Hart: Van Denburg, 
_ John Park, George Gurney, Randy Briggs. r” 


ARTS: Tom Nuccio, Mary Rothwell, Mary Carey, Amy 
Stahler, Martha Mannix, Pablo. Conrad, Bruce Vielmetti, 
Dave Kimmel. 

ADVERTISING: Jamie Bentley, Louise uk Chris“ 
Bradley, Mark McKenna. , : 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Rick Ames, Phil Nanar, Adrienne 
Helitzer, Danny Brettler. Other photographic work by. - 
members of Student Photo Service. 

LAYOUT & GRAPHICS: Jennifer Landry, Janet Saccoccio, 

_ Laurie Toppel, David Fay, Wendy Curtis, Dana Baron, 
Dave Greenhaus, Dave John, Rob Kewer, Martha Mannix, 
Julie Miller, Bill Paley, Amy. Stahler, -Brett Hughes, Mike 
Foss. 
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A nominal alteration charge ‘on items reduced'25% or more. 


Mhael Rokes ey, 


Church & College Streets, Burlington 863-3550 - 


Savings up to 60% 


Women’s Rosita Boots. 

- $26.95-$32.95 

Men’s Snowmobile Boots 
‘only $12.95 ae 


>. TYPISTS: Libbet Cox, Alan Marshall, Julie Miller: 
“TYPESETTER: Susan Ball 

PMT’s: Jose Morelli. , 
PUBLISHER: Russell Flannery 
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Limited selection.. come right away! SE 
We accept Mastercharge and Bank Americard . 
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‘I'd like to dedicate this issue to all the brave 
%. . people who gave their lives in the lay-out room.” 
--- General Larose : 
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Suspend Four Liquor Licenses 


A |dermenCrackDownon Local Bars 


By Stacey Cushner 

In, an_ executive session, 
Burlington aldermen. temporarily 
suspended the liquor licenses of 
four bars .in the downtown area 
on Jan. 8. The four bars are 
Neutral Grounds, 125 Pearl St., 


mothers saying that their child- 
ren, ages 14 and 15, were being 
served .liquor at Burlington’s 
nightspots. The licensing 
committee, the Chief of Police, 
and the- Fire Marshall studied 


Shuler’s Restaurant, 149 Elm- 
wood Ave., The Chickenbone 
Cafe, 43 King St., and The 
Sheik, 41 King St: 

Aldermen spokeswoman 
Elaine Charbonneau, a member 
of the licensing committee, said 
that she and other board mem- 
bers have received many com- 
plaints in recent months about 
the noise in-the four bar dis- 
tricts, as well as tire slashing, 
drunken brawls, and fights out- 
side and inside bar areas. Char- 
jbonneau said that this problem 
“has been around for several years 
_and is “fueled by students.” 

The aldermen _ received 


letters of complaint - from 


these problems. After investiga- 
tion, the board called in repre- 
sentatives from the four bars and 
warned them, according to Char- 
bonneau, “three to four times to 
straighten out the problems, or 
their licenses would be 
revoked.”” When the: situation 
wasn’t. ameliorated, the :commit- 
tee decided that _certain 
measures had to be taken. 
Consequently, the committee 
suspended ~ Neutral Grounds’ 
license for 30 days, Schuler’s for 
2 weeks, and The Chickenbone 
and The Sheik’s for one week 
each. 

Neutral Grounds’ suspen- 
sion was due to the alleged sale 


’ Liquor 


of liquor, to a minor, failure to 
keep a fire door clear and noise 
disturbances. The liquor 
committee warned Neutral 
Grounds of the violations before 
the suspension, said Charbon- 
neau, and “the liquor laws were 
especially printed on the ‘back of 
their license.’ 

When asked, the owner of 
Neutral Grounds stated ‘‘we’re 
not saying anything.” 

--Alderwoman Janet Stack- 
pole, member~of-the~ Vermont 
Board,-- said that 


Schuler’s, the Sheik and: the 


‘ Chickenbone had their licenses 
’ revoked primarily for “failure to 


control the conduct of. patrons 
at all times.”’ Schuler’s Restau- 
rant recently closed down after a 


man, angry and depressed over’ 


the recent death of his daughter, 
became intoxicated and. 
sacked” the entire restaurant 


“‘ran- F 


' of the Sheik feels that 


and bar. Mrs. Schuler called ia 
the police and also an ambulance 
at the time of the incident. After 
the incident, Rich Schuler sold 
his restaurant to Frank Finnigan, 
and it is now under renovation. 


the Sheik and the Chickenbone 
were received by the aldermen. 


“The noise from the King St. area 


made an impact on the residents 
living there. Some: signed a 
petition decrying the noise and 
othes, said Charbonneau, have 


even gone so far as to sell their 


- Board closes down the bars, the 
economy of this city suffers 
deeply;*’ said Olio. | 

Mike Calhoun, news direc 
tor of radio stations WJOY and 


_WQecR, claims the commission 


‘violated the State’s “right-to- 
know” law by meeting in <a 
executive session, rather than a 
opgn meeting while suspend 
ing the licenses. 

He has lodged a forma 
complaint with the state’s attor 
ney charging that (1) the Board 
failed to comply with “right-to- 


...Calhoun ...claims — the 
commission violated the state s 


“Tight-to-know” law by meeting 


in an-executive session. = 


homes because ot 

disturbances. 
‘However, owner Steve Olio 

“the 


the noise 


Vermont Liquor Board was very 


Photo by Rick Ames 


Committee Studies Morals 


of SouthAfrican Investments 


By Sarah Bailey 

A univetsity committee of 
investment policies met last 
Friday to discuss possible cour- 
ses of action concerning UVM’s 
investments ‘in. companies that 
operate in South Africa. No 
decisive action was.taken and 
another meeting is scheduled for 
today. 
The nine-member..commit- 
tee, composed Gf faculty, stu- 
dents, and trustees, was formed 
after a meeting of the Full Board 
of Trustees with the S.A. Senate: 
In December, the S.A. presented 
a resolution calling for divest- 
ment of South African holdings 
in a vote of 15-k3 with 3 absten- 
tions. The resolution asked for 
withdrawal from eight compan- 
ies that comprise more. than 75% 
of the* American: business ir 
South Africa. 


“Fm pleased with the way” 


they’re conducting the whole 
investigation. A year ago the 
Board wouldn’t have even raised 
the question. Student pressure 
has had a lot of effect,” said 
S.A. President Charlie Clark. 
UVM’s South African invest- 
-ments comprise 23.5% of its 
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endowment fund, accounting for 
$2.2 million of a $17.1 million 
total. Although UVM has stock 
in 22 South African companies, 
the S.A. is only calling -.for 
divestiture of the eight ‘largest: 
Texaco, Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, International Telephone and 
Telegraph, Ford Motor Co., 
Mobil Oil. Co:, General Motors 
Corp., 


tee stated that they were oppo- 
sed to the policies of segregation 
and apartheid, but some 


expressed doubt that’ severing. 


“as the answer, 
would damage 


financial — ties 
that perhaps -i 
the school’s. f\nancial status. 

University’ Treasurer Gor- 
don Paterson said that as of a 
November : 30, -1978 appraisal 
the capital loss of divesting 
would be $151,000 plus a 
brokerage fee of $26,000. “But 
the appraisal changes on a daily 
basis,” he said, “it could be less 
than that by now.” 

This figure involves divesti- 
ture of all 22 companies, how- 


_ever; the Senate resolution con- 


cerns only eight. 


and General Electric Co., 
All members of the commit-_ 


A major problem is the 
complexity of the issues 
involved. If UVM severed ties in 
investment, they would also be 
morally obligated to refuse any 
gifts from companies with South 
African interests. It was pointed! 
out that IBM. donated $150,000 
for constriction of the library 
additior. 

‘Treastirer Paterson =ehvOTa- 
ted_ further, “‘we're-dealing. with 
a situation in“Which the concern 
is South” Africa, and there is 
an immense number of compan- 
ies involved. The New York 
Times has a list. of 350 such 
companies. With all the different 
aspects and. departments of 
companies, it’s hard to know 
exactly who is- and_ isn’t 
involved. There’s’ a clear dilem- 
ma in its precedence.” 

“We must consider the 
moral and ethical issues raised 
by the UVM investments,” said 
Clark. “Investment decisions 
based. solely on a financial return 

Paterson pointed out the’, 
other responsibitities of the 


(conitnued on page /|1) 


-wrong” 


in-elosing~ down-—his~bar 
for a week. ““The Sheik has done 
a lot for the Burlington area, for 
it combines an appealing restau- 
rant and bar.” Olio explains that 
if there is a problem in the bar, 
none ‘of the. workers hesitate to 
call’ the. police for protection. 

Most frequently, th ‘ob- 
lems arise when the people leave 
the bar. If they are intoxicated, 
Olio is legally’ responsible for 
them. Olio, who pays $1500 a 
year on liquor liability, said 


| although people do get rowdy, 
',he should not be held responsi- 


ble for their actions. “If the 


a 


Neutral Grounds, above left, is closed for 30 

days, and Harold J’s has just reopened after having their 

licenses suspended by the,.Ciquor Contrio!l Commission 
, : 


know” regulations by not stating 
a reason for the executive 
meeting, (2). the Board refused 
to reveal the reason for the 
meeting even when asked by. a 
member of—the—public.and (3 
that: the action-suspénsion of a 
license may be an administrative 
action, not a judicial one. The 
law states that the commission 
may go into.an executive meet 
ing for 4#“quasi-judicial func 
tions.” 

“Although the city council 
said it was a judicial function, 
we. don’t agree. The licenses 
were: suspended, not revoked, 
and all they were officially cited 
for were regulation violations. 
They couldn’t prove the more 
serious violations, such as serving 
liquor to a minor.” 


Photo by Danijel E. Brettler 
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- Hathaway Shirts 
FACTORY OUTLET 
Hathaway For Her ‘ ii 


Short Sleeve Women’s Camp Shirt 
in soft pastels 3 

BUY NOW FOR SUMMER 
AND SAVE!! 


Ralph Lauren Chaps 
For Men | 


Long Sleeve 

Solid Sport Knits. ° 
EACH ONLY 
Mon.—Sat: 9:30-5:30 


Fri. nite til 9:00 . 
153 Cherry St., Downtown Burlington 


By Tom Daniels level of saturation. But for the program of revitalization. Thére 

On January 29, one of the safety of the patrons, the fire are several questions about the 
most heated. local. contests in codes should be strictly adhered ~ current underground mall propo- 
recent history will determine to. sal. which I would raise aS a 
be paella hee pn > Beaudoin: Things’ have. member of the, Board of Alder- 
ing the UVM. district,’ on the SEE TS iain eis ~ Cynic: What do you think’ 
oA eectiod ee of a fire? Burlington has the stow i pons shortage in 
Ward One is solidly. deniocratic toughest building codes. in ee 
: Vermont, but it seems a little 


and the caucus winner is virtual- : ; "ag ; 
ly assured a seat, The caucus will @fbitrary in determining which 
be held at 7:30 at-Mater Christi a" are the offenders. Still, the 
“School, and student voters in °°4*s ee ce era rE 
Living/Learning, Main Campus, HORST 22 isc , 
and the N. Willard — N. Prospect " Plaints originate in residential’ 
areas where large parties have 


'— ‘North St. area are urged to ° g 
attend. ; . been. held late into the night. 
Maurice Mahoney, Jr., 33 Students have the same respon- 
is a graduate of St. Michael’s, ibility as other people living in 
 taus composition at UVM Burlington to respect the privacy 
-~ : of their neighborhoods. S.A. and 


while .working .on a Master’s b 
degree in English, and teaches the Greeks have been very 
cooperative with city officials 


English at Johnson. State : : 

College.’ He has long been ‘8arding this problem. 

involved in Democratic politics. : Beaudoin: These com- 
+ noe 4 plaints occur in old residential 


neighborhoods of owner-occu- 


pied housing in a direct interface Weenie : 
with student housing. Even ‘in Maurice Mahoney jr.- . 


® 
rental units, the owners are a5 Eee ee D 
accessible and react to tenant -——__- Beaudoin: We're facing a ce ves 
complaints. There isn’t a clear— Period of incredible growth in . . 


cut: answer, except if it’s an Chittenden County; we've seen 
_unreasonable hour. Burlington is Only’ the tip of the iceberg. The 


7 asks 
ha 


a quiet town by midnight. housing stock hasn’t caught up investments, “ho 

“Mahoney: If cars are with the number of people who started with 
parked illegally and they pose a neat eae I like the Cathedral : Foday Sees 
fire or safety problem. - they Elderly Housing project. I'd like den S moral 
should be ticketed. I hope to see. ‘0 S®& , more housing _ in. | interests in invest 
UVM working more closely with ger anton agora oe 4 don't do “ nf se 
the city: on traffic congestion want to see housing densities _do you go? We ha 
around UVM. increased. Demand will continue . 7 


Beaudoin: Theré has been ‘_Outstrip_supply in the near. | Tenur 


a pretty severe parking crunch ‘future. At .2% vacancy rate, it’s 


araund UVM for a long time. 2 /andlord’s market. We're ' > ‘ 

The key. is to make buses work. © hoping to put in 400-600 units practice, how fev 

oo ns i The CCTA loop around the. ©” the* waterfront. -You lessen disbarred. how fe 

Gene Beaudoin " University should be tried again, “@emand as you increase the ‘e+ shops are shut 

——————_ and maybe use minibuses. The SUPPly. I don’t think UVM is the | acadesnic-peoteaiy 

Gene Beaudoin, 27, is a concept of peripheral parking ™4Or player involved in the its turnover rate, is 

graduate of UVM and a former must be put into practice. housing problem, Wit it’s signi- than others with 

S.A. President. He is chairman of ~ Cynic: What are. your ficant. Growth in the county has - dullards. 2 : 

—— in Burlington _ Waterfront feelings on the Church Street COme from non-university ens ae 

S , | | ommission and worked on Mall project? sources — IBM,» Digital. But | -world have been 

UNIVERSAL PIGTURES errsents A ROBERT STIGWOOD ie Senator Patrick Leahy’s staff. He housing in Burlington is really intelligent graduate 
LILY TOMLIN: - JOHN TRAVOLTA “MOMENT BY MOMENT" is employéd by. Desautel’s Real - Beaudoin: A Dhealthy up to private developers. such positions offe 
EVE. AT Estate. downtown means two things: - Mahoney: The current ". or plush facilities. 

7:15 and 9:45 _ Cynic: It’ seems that the (1) reasonable taxes and (2) housing market situation in ; they. offer S66 sia 

: Aldermen are making a three. P*Venting Pyramid Malls, | am Burlington victimizes students as .». °) ized field, they off 

MAT: “ pronged move against students concerned about open spaces in well as any other tenants, to belong to an 

Sat — Sun. 2 PM with the temporary closing of Chittenden County, and “I’d because of inflated . rents for community of s 

some bars, noise complaints, and ‘ther see a healthy, viable adequate housing. I think UVM - colleagues. intereste 

heavy ticketing of student cars %0Wntown. The sooner the mall must: make a more concerted ‘ subjects, and the’ 

around UVM. is built the better, along with the effort to house those students security of tenure. 
a free “ride and park” bus system. ~who want to live on campus. 1. > of the few benefits 

: _ Mahoney: at’s.not UVM. This would be'a footin:the-door — think the UVM~ administration ~ very long “apprent 

j ; ies who frequent the bars toward mass transportation, and has a responsibility to students worth the effort. 

( ree eres. bau useness have been suspen-. an incentive not. to park down-. as consumers to avoid situations medicine, whose, 

3 ; 3 pbkcaauiee Lt fee ae as oer ee Nie! ek such as students being forced 
GOOD REASONS why you should past. The market has reached a Street area’ needs ‘ a ‘ia ree Sree a? a / | Bank 


havea VERMONT HERITAGE account... 


1. So you can have 24-hour-accessability to your Billings Center Governing Board: wil have manned b 


spars optic day, with our Automatic Teller E ] ° — jie | from 8:30 to 5:00 
ie oi oe A a through Friday, an 
2. ” a can have nee personalized ~ [+ - ni = XD anationof Purpose ¢ to 1:00 p.m. (or 1 

checks at no extra charge. : By Harry B. Ohanesian ; ‘ / 2:00 p.m:) depenc 
3. So you can have the convenience of a Although Billings ‘Center _.new furniture tor the busiding Saturday morning 


combined checking and savings account with _ plays an important part in the ~The Governing Board is con.—Y/°_Theatre_and presented in = hours: fa: aida 
one monthly statement. : -|life of the student body, man cerned with maintainj By the Apse of Billings February 8. mated Teller Mach 
3 y maintaining Billings y 


students are unaware of the vital Center's integrity as a student 9: Ene 10; and the sixth Senual , br noun aoe 
$25 opens your account; $1 per month force behind the operation of center... rena Bedlam, February 16. hades a ennai 
service charge; no minimum balance a oe weniee GOvein- Among ~ programs that. e,P-™- until 2 a.m. be added dering De: 
vn tied , often re rreostp as: BCGB has sponsored or will be. ‘BCGB is actively seeking activity, especially 
» Is a group of five hdrd-“-gponsoring in the near future are jee sed people with fresh ” : 


working students who are -the play American Bu ffalo ideas to help Billings meet the tration, pending app 


responsible for planning pro-. presented thj needs of the stud : banking commissio 
Ae this fall -b student population. . : 
grams.and policies for the Stage: Vermont Head | Pee agen If you would like Billings to be a : ost eee on Same 


student center. ; sale, and a play series ‘oy Seaman more exciting place, attend the 


BCGB. allocates space ‘for Stage to begin later thi - Billings Center Governing Board The bank wil 
ie ree this semes- (, sore ming boar : 
148 College Street student offices within Billings, * ter. Currently, BCGB is ectkine } ond ey this Monday, peers the Coa 
Member FDIC pea a se sndsaaned oe - —— center ON two major projects: Requiem Merah L a = 8:00 p.m. in pr in as 
. ; ; tnd gonads as theatre lights 5 a Nun, a Play by. William : Opportu eee Billings Center. : oe (credit Y d) and E 
the ut ystems, and oversees 5 Faulkner, which will be co-spon- br eter ascaarm for involvement in z 
© upkeep and purchasing of sored by BCGB and the Royall — of BCGB are avail- | a en ~ . 
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— . _—_ — a approved, wy lo 


matic transfer of f 
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By Peter Vanderbilt 
semester has 
caught up” with us, and few 
_ Know. it better than we at the 
Student Association. A number 
of projects conceived last semes- 
are now being worked on, 
nd we need help from you, the 
students, to make them success- 
One idea especially relevant 
it this time of year is that of a 
DOO exchange. This would 
books at a fair price. Although 
this scheme has been tried 
‘before with limited success, we. 
believe it can be improved. If 
lyou have any suggestions or 
would like to help with this 
project, please contact the S.A. 
office on the second floor of 
Billings, x2053. : 

A service presently offered 
by the Student Association is 
the hockey ticket exchange. If 
you can’t attend a hockey game, 


5A. Corner 


sn las 


bring your athletic coupon: boo 
to the S.A. office the day before 
the exchange date, and we 

try to sell it for you. If you have! 
any questions, visit or call the 
S.A. office. 

Other projects currently 
under way include: a study o 
“The Den” in lower Billings — to 
examine its major problems and 
propose solutions; a_ bartering 
system involving a University- 
wide exchange of services; and a 

y of the possibility of a new 


and to sell their old ‘ 


If you have any. criticisms, 
recommendations, or questions 
concerning the Student Associa- 
tion or student life at UVM, we 
would like to hear them. Add- 
ress your letters..to: Student 
Association Forum, Billings 
Center, UVM. We will try to 
answer them in this column. Or, 
if you prefer, stop by to talk 
with us at our office. 


Divestiture... 
| continued from p. 5 


._imvestments,_ however. _““We'’ve__and__moral__ responsibility __in 


started with South Africa. 
Today’s meeting will deal with 
UVM’s moral and_ ethical 
interests in investments in gener- 
al. Where do you stop? How far 
do you go? We have a clear legal 


Tenure... 


' practice,>how few lawyers are 
disbarred, how few auto body 
shops are shut down. The 
academic profession, never mind 
its turnover rate, is not more_rife 
than others with shysters and 
dullards. 

Positions in the academic 
world have been attractive to 
intelligent graduates not because 
such positions offer high salaries 
or plush facilities, but because 
_they offer free time to a special- 
ized field, they offer the chance 
to belong to an =e intellectual 
. community of ‘students and 
colleagues interested in related 
subjects, and they offer the 
_ security of tenure. Tenure is one 
of the few benefits that make a 
very long apprenticeship seem 
worth the effort. Doctors of 
medicine, whose course of 


investing — we can’t throw our 
financial responsibility away 
because of another dne.”» He 
expressed concern that in the 


future it could get out of 


control. 


__ Continued ‘from p. 8 


professional training is usually 
considered the most. difficult, 
spend four years in medical 
school, one year in internship, 
three years in residency, a total 
of eight years, then are licensed 
‘to practice. However, most 
professors. who have doctorate 
degrees have spent at least three 
years in graduate classes, at 
least. one year in writing a 
dissertation, and a minimum of 
six years in an untenured faculty 
role, a total of ten years, before 
being granted what is, in effect, 
simply—a—license to practice. In 
this context, it does not seem to 
me that tenure is an outrageous 
privilege. . 

(Mafgaret Edwards is an 
Associate Professor of English at 
UVM.) 


Bank Branch... from p. 


Bookstore’s. The Howard Bank Parent’s bank to replenish a 
will have manned banking hours student’s account. This transfer 


from 8:30 to 5:00 p.m. Monday 


will be- completed through the 


through Friday, and 9:30 a.m._ New England’ Automated Clear- 


to 1:00 p.m. (or 10:00 a.m. to img House (NEACH) which | 


=<—=2:00—-p-m.) depending on the 


Saturday morning bookstore 


hours. In addition, an Auto- utlying regions, via -alternate~- 


for students, staff, and faculty. 
Additional manned hours may 
be added during peak University 
activity, especially student regis- 


transfers. funds _ electronically 
. throughout’’New “England and 


~ automated —- clearing houses 


with the bank’s proposal to 


incorporate UVM students into° 


the operational aspects of run- 


tration, pending approval by the img a bank. The proposal 


. Sel wey » . includes a working laboratory to. 
mene Coanaianonts to open benefit students or classes inter- - 


the bank on Sundays and legal 
holidays. 


approved, will allow the auto- 
matic transfer of funds from a 
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staff members will be available © 


ested in financing, and bank 


to provide demonstrations and 
lectures. Limited positions will 


drive-in nen ae has “strictly ~ “ 
regulated. the parking: spaces toi 
alleviate traffic congestion... ~ 
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. RESTAURANTS = 4 
NEW LOCATION 
139 ST. PAUL 
ON THE CORNER OF MAIN — 


PIZZA SPECIAL 


Any pizza you buy, you get another one free !! 
Until the end of Feb. | 


10” & 15” SIZE 
FRI. & SAT. Spm - CLOSE 
TAKE OUT ORDERS TOO 
864-0244 


Cross Count 
2 Ski Rentals 


complete outfiits ... 


2 


WAXLESS & WAXABLE 
Daily Rates =! 
Weekdays $3.00 


Weekends $5.00 _ : 
Driver's license necessary 


SS 


* Pickup, Fri. night Spm; Return Sat. Spm $5.00. 


* Pickup Sat. 3:00 pm; Return Mon. by lunchtime $5.00. 


+ 


 SKIRACK [ 


85 Main St., Burlington, Ve. : 
658-3313 oe A Pa 9-9, Sab. 9 


Thurs, & Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-5 


Howard Bank to 
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Open on Campus — 


By Janet Saccéccio 

The Board of Trustees--of 
thé University of Vermont has 
announced plans to start con- 
struction of. an on-campus 
branch of the Howard Bank, 
according to Richard Whittier, 
acting assistant director 
public relations for UVM. 

Fhe choice of the Howard 
Bank, over three other bids from 
the seven banks solicited; was 
based on “their far superior 
proposals of additional services 
accomodating the student body 
of the University,” said Whittier. 

The new bank would facili- 
tate the safe transfer of currency 
at the University Store during 
peak operation periods, and 
eliminate check-cashing at the 
University Store. The Store now 
cashes 98, checks per year 
with mi al security. The plans 
for the branch started after the 
September 1976 armed robbery 
of the University Store, in which 
$55,000 in checks and currency 
was taken. 

The branch office of the 
Howard Bank will be annexed to 
the north end of the bookstore. 
The addition will consist of 


1200 square feet tothe left of a_. 


common entry lobby for the 
bank, and approximately 500 
square feet to the right of the 
lobby. The lobby is anticipated 


to house a box office for the sale . 


of bus tokens for the Audette. 
minibus service, ‘and athletic, 
S.A. concert, and Lane Series 
tickets. 

Financial arrangements for 


SP.ADE. 


of . 


- of the lobby, 


the construction of an $80,000 
shell to harbor the bank, box 
office and lobby will be prepaid 


by a lease grant from _ the: 


Howard Bank in exchange for a 
ten-year lease term on _the 
premises, UVM _ will be finan- 


“The ‘money 
from home’ 


plan... will allow 


the automatic 


transfer of funds 


from a parent’s 


cially responsible for the interior 
of the box office, half of the 
bank, and the remaining portion 
said Whittier. 

Construction should begin 
as soon as -possible, pending 
approval -of: certain additional- 
services by thé commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance. The 
Howard — Bank __ foresees __ little 
problem with this, and Septem- 
ber 1979 is the expected com- 
pletion date. : ; 

UVM specified the impor- 


tance of operating this bank - 


with hours closely related to the 
~ (continued on page 11) 


to Seek 


Official Recognition 


By John Hammer 
After a semester of weekly 
meetings. and a petition, cam- 
_ paign to gain student support for 
changes in College of Agriculture 
- courses, Students for Progressive 
Agricultural Development and 
Education will.seek official S.A. 
recognition this month. 

S.P.A.D.E.’s_ goal in pur- 
suing official status is to encour- 
age wider ‘student participation 
in discussion and implementa- 
‘tion of an agricultural curricu- 
lum that would place greater 
emphasis on small farms in the 
Northeast. In addition, the 
group will promote activities 
such as evening seminars, intern- 
ships, and the coordination of 
resource materials to bring stu- 
dents and> members of the 

wider community together. 
S.P.A.D.E.’s first general 
~ meeting was held last September 

during which more than 
students and several faculty 
members voiced their percep- 
tions and opinions on current 
agricultural issues. Since then, a 
small group of primarily agricul- 
_ture ‘Students have met each 


week to articulate their dissatis-_. 


faction. with many of their 
courses. They discussed how 
the uld* make course offer- 
ings more in tune with the needs 

_ of students, consumers, and the 
farming community. 

By mid-November they had 
collected signatures from 850 
students, 200 of whom indicated 
they__were__in_ the__College__of 
Agriculture. The petition was 
then officially presented to the 
College of Agriculture in 2 
JANUARY 25, 1979 


meeting with Dean Thomas W. 
Dowe and Associate Dean of 

Residential Instruction William 
H. Kelly. Dean Dowe appre- 
ciated. the students’ efforts to 
become involved in constructive 
discussion and offered to assist 
them in achieving their goals. 

“I have found it very 
interesting working with the 
students” in avery worthwhile 
venture, and we in the adminis- 
tration wish to continue to 
support them in their work,” 
said Dowe. 

. A subsequent meeting 
Dliween SPADE representatives 
and department, chairmen in the 
college was held in Dean Dowe’s 
office.. The discussion concerned 
possible avenues through which 
the students’ objectives could be 
channelled. ‘They include the- 
creation of both evehing semin- 
ars, noon brown-bag lunch dis- 
cussions, the active participation 
by representatives in curriculum 
committee discussions, and the 
formation _ of a small-farm 
referral center. 

Cr am pus participation 
will be a key factor for the 


continued efforts of the organi- 


zation in each of these areas. 
While S.A. recognition is not 
‘considered by members as a 
problem, they believe that more 
people will have to assume active 
roles in SPADE to make. the 
original goals of the group a 
reality. Towards this immediate 


_end, a general information meet- 


ing will be held. next week, _ ‘ 


The time and ‘place will be 
posted around campus, 


- 
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Specializing in Stews. 
159 Main St. i 
Theater / downtown Burlington 


30% OFF 
ALL--—— 

SHEEPSKIN 
OAT 


HATS; MITTENS & SLIPPERS 


~ 4 . 
y % - *, 
=. 


14's ROCKPORT 
SHOES 


SELECTED STYLES 


a 20% TO 
1\ 1 2 40% OFF 


” AL 
WINTER.BOOTS 
30% OFF 
Now °48 


Men's Orig. $58 Now $40 


HANDBAGS, TRAVEL 
BAGS, AND HATS TOO! 


30% OFF ac 


Women’s Orig. $68 


JEWELRY — POTTERY — CRAFTS 
BELTS — BUCKLES — WALLETS 


UP TO 50% OFF 


PLUS MUCH, MUCH MORE — 
DON'T MISS THIS! 


CHURCH STREET Across from Woolworth's 


¢ 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER z 
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Orientation Aides The Case For Tenure 
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Applications available: _ 


~ DEADLINE: FEB. 2th | 
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so? Young blood is not only hot. 
it’s also cheaper. Trade unionism 
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is rare that a trade union dumps 
~~ someone for radical views or for 


l 


to an institution in that his (or 
her) job is utterly dependent 


Al 


“You can’t be a professor 
without a college or university 


in which to profess.” 


(Weekdays = ©] Weekdays and Sundays 
(Mon-Fni-$ 10.20) (Mon-Sat%@1.8$) ($23-95)  . 
3 Sundaws (212.10) 
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When the idea of a co-oper- 
ative dormitory was first pro- 
posed for Hamilton. Hall last 
Spring, much criticism was 
leyied at the reality of expecting 
students to do their own house- 


keeping. Yet, after one sémester | 


under this system, most co-op 
Students indicate this novel 
approach to dorm living is 
working. 

Members of .the co-op are 
apportioned specific --house- 
keeping chores, as delineated by 
Residential Life, according to a 
rotating schedule. Generally an 
individual assufnes a certain job 
for 2 days out of every 7 to 10 
days. Therefore, each student 
does not have ‘to clean every 
day. Time - required. of ‘each 
resident to work is minimal, 
ranging from 20 to 30 minutes 
per day assigned, since-the work 
is divided among all residents of 
the dorm. By the end of the 
semester, each individual has 
performed in turn every kind of 
housekeeping task. 

For the most part, Hamilton 
occupants share positive’ atti- 
__tudes _conceming _ their—living 
environment. Many insisted that 
the work took very little time at 
all, and claimed that their hall 
was “cleaner .than the other 
dorms on _ Redstone.” Heidi 
Drummond stated “The co-op 
requires a sense of. responsibility. 
I think we have it.” Rick Green, 
a sophomore, 


dent 
housekeeping services. Residents : 


credited mutual 
respect as the key to success. 
“Sometimes someone slacks off, 
but everyone understands -and 
bends a little.” 

A system of peer super- 
vision was created by Residential 
Life in order to assure that 
duties were completed. Each 
student at some time is assigned 
the role of “whip,” whose 
responsibility is to check to see 
that all jobs are done. Guidelines: 
set by Residential Life include a 
procedure to deal with residents 
who do not fulfill their obliga- : 
tions... If a student does not 
perform his chores for 1 wéék” 
he/she is required to perform the 
same-task the following week. If 
such an instance occurs a second 


By Greg Dooman 


Due to an overacceptance of 


_ 500 students in 1975, 18 Univer- _ 


sity of Vermont students will 


--_remain’ in temporary housing for 
-__ this semester, 


said Stephen 
Petersen, director of Residential 
“Life. ¥ : rs TASS = 
These 500 students, now 
juniors, have opted not to move. 
off-campus, as many stidents in 
other classes have done. The 18: 
students iri temporary housing 
now include freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and junior transfer stu- 
dents. 
Peterson 
Residential Life houses 4050 
students, 55% of ‘the. student 
body. - Residential Life can 
reatrange campus housing to 
accommodate as many students 
as ‘possible, but cannot - allow 
male in McCAuley or 
the Health Center because of the 


explained that _ 


| defined by 


A Hamilton resident cleans 
iat wath 


_ | @ Photo by Rick Ames 

, and finally a third time, the 

resident is forced to move out 
of the-dorm. oa 

- Two major potential bene- 

fits exist for students of Hamil- 

ton Hall. Their Standard annual 

room rate is reduced by $130, 

the.-approximate cost per stu- 

regular university 

are also offered the opportunity 


to experience living in a com-_ 


munity bound together by 
cooperation. The nature of the 


co-op imposes the need for 
co-operation in the management 
of the building, and is intended 
to create a “sensitivity” among 
members. 

‘The rebate_to the student 
actually reflects part of the total 
.cost of $141.50 per resident per 
year for university housekeeping 
services. The $11.50 differential 
must still be paid by the student 
in Hamilton to cover the cost of 
general cleaning at the end of 
the semester, the cost of snow 
removal, and other miscellane- 
ous services done by university 
personnel. If a student fails- in 
his obligation to the co-op, 


of women. 


complaints about their extended 
“temporary housing.” The loca- 
tion of the infirmary results in a 
long walk to meals and a sense 


. of isolation. “We're left out of 


activities — it’s tough on new 
students and transfers,” said one 
student. 

_ Many . students in -regular 
housing tell those in temporary 
housing that  they’re “being 
abused” and should move out of 
the Infirmary and other tempor- 
ary locations as fast as possible. 
One woman currently living in 
the Infirmary _ said, 


might not have housing, I might 
not have transferred now.” 


Petersen . said, however, that 


specific building’s policies. The 


Health Center was rented for the 


fall semester as a temporafy 
JANUARY 25, 1979 


/ 


* Some of the students voiced 


“If Vd. 
known before transferring that I 


he/she is moved to another hall, 
and billed the regular room rate / 

A. community spirit seems 
evident among students in 
Hamilton. Debbie Kerr, a sopho- 
more, commented, “Our respect 
for one another has been 
enhanced. The work has just 
become like second nature. and 
besides, it’s a challenge.” 

‘ tion of the co-op has 
not been entirely smooth, how- 
ever. Peer supervision. con- 
ducted by the ‘““whip,” has not 
always worked. In the beginning, 
some students assigned this 
Position were reluctant to crack 
down on others, for fear of hurt 
feelings or resentment. Toward 
the end of last semester, how- 
ever, rules were ‘enforced more 
firmly. Men on the. third. floor 
decided that points or demerits 
would be given to both the 
offender and to the “whip” who. 
did not report the offense. 

Another problem was ambi- 
guity in the assignment of 
cleaning duties for areas 
common to the whole building. 
Procedures are not clearly 
guidelines, ; _and apparently 
responsibility in this area did not’ 
fail evenly among the four floors 
of the hall. Subsequently, stu- 
dents instituted a “National 
Wax Day,” held every Saturday, 
to organize volunteers to wash 
and wax the floor of the main 


Residential Life Area Coordina- 
tor for Redstone campus, along 
with Peter Corbett, S_A_ Sena- 
tor, were instrum ental in -the 
Proposal and design of the. 
co-op. Searer was>pleased with 
its operation. He asserted that 


“peer pressure is a very Positive, 
thing. The system operates on a. 


sonal Jevel_ Everyone is sensi- 
ive t6 each other, because if 
you throw litter on the floor or 
mess up the bathroom, you're 
making it harder for a friend or 
‘he guy next door.” 

Searer claimed that prob- 
lems were minor. “Students 
found it-difficult to Carry out all 
their tasks during exams, so we 
compromised and had a univer- 
sity housekeeper touch up the 
bathoooms.” When asked 
whether the university would 
continue andjor expand the 


' (continued on page 10 


Infirmary Still Houses 


measure to fill the housing needs 


Students: - 


-for off-campus housing that is 


~ free, and also.a listing of people 


searching for roommates. Unfor- 
tunately. students presently 
housed in a temporary situation 
who find off-campus vacancies 
cannot break their present hous- 
ing contract with Residential 


Life. Nor do students living in 


the infirmary receive a discount 
on their temporary rooms. 


We offer classical 


folk music 


| maxell OS) 
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| Buy 4NEW: LN C-80 Cassettes— 
SPECIAL—-4 for $9.88! - 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILM 


AY 


AND SEE YOUR GOOD 
TIMES AGAIN 


IN BY 10:00—_OUT BY 4:00 6 DAYS A WEEK - 
127 ST. PAUL ST. BURLINGTON. vT 
2 
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- ARE YOU SURE YOU KNOW 


Community Photographic 
offers workshops at Basic, 
intermediate and 
Advanced Levels: 


eee eehe t & & 


Community Photographic 
is a meeting and working 
center for Photographers 
of all abilities. 


* Rental Color and B&2W Darkreems | 


Located at 44 Church St. above Sundance and the 
Little Professor Book Center 
Open 10am. to 11p.m. daily 


Tele. 864-9870 | 
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CIA Experiments 


John Marks, an expert on 
CIA mind control experiments 
and ‘co-author of The CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence, will 
speak on February I,.at 8:00 
p.m. in Ira Allen Chapel. 

Mark’s presentation, The 
Search for the Manchurian Can- 

the history of 
the CIA’s ex nsive program of . 
experimentation 


Bicionina im the early six- 
ties, Central Intelligence Agency 
first began dosing themselves, 
then students, mental patients, 
prisoners and other unsuspecting 


Topic of Speech 


subjects with LSD. Even after 
one experiment ended in suicide, 
the “research” contigued. 

A former congressional, aide 
and currently an investigator for 
the Center for National Security 
Studies, Marks becante famous 


_in the early 1970’s when the 


CIA censored portions of The 
CIA and the Cult of Intelligence. 


| Marks\ is also featured in the 


forthcoming CBS documentary 
on the CIA. 

The event is sponsored by 
S.A, Speakers and‘is free for 
UVM students with an 1.D-and 
$1.00 for non-students. 


Provance to 


Terry Provance, National 
Coordinator of the Disarmament 


and Conversion Campaign of the - 


American Friends Service 
Committee in Philadelphia, will 
speak, on “Military Spending: 
Too Much or. Too Little?” 
Monday evening, January~29 at 
7:30 p.m. in 115 Commons, 


Living/ Learning Center. 
Mr. Provance is also Nation- 


al Co-coordinator of the Mobili- - 


zation for Survival, a coalition of 
more than 200 peace, environ- 
mental,, religious, student, 
_.women’s, social justice and labor 


groups in ‘the United States. He 


serves on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Mobili- 
zation for Survival as well. 

Provance graduated from 


~ Ohio University in-1969 and-was 


later a student at Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary. ‘He 
co-founded: the National Union 
of Theological Students, and in 
1972 coordinated the Pentagon 
’ Papers Peace Project, a support 


committee* for Daniel Elisberg’ 


and ‘Anthony Russo in 5 
Angeles. After o 
group called Medical ‘i tor 


: ext. 3356: 


_ Hamilton... 


cxcerienesiscnatitnenatngiincneeesncsnestinsiaisssscany 
co-op, Searer replied, “The rate 
of student return from one year 
to the next will serve as a good 
index of the situation. We'll wait 
te see- what’the response is 
. before making a decision.” 
‘Steven Petersen, Director of 


National | 


~ Campaign 


Friends Sektvice Committee 
(AFSC). 


years, he has traveled extensively 
to foreign countries |and partici- 
pated in intetmational disarma- 
ment conferences in Japan, 
Finland and Switzerland. In 
April 1978, he traveled to 
Australia to represent the Amer- 
ican- peace movement and in 
September 1978 he visited the 
Soviet Union to discuss Ameri- 
can-Soviet military and foreign 
policy issues.  - 

Provance’s talk, sponsored 


a peace activist for ne 


“by S.A. Speakers and the World- . 


wide program of the Living/- 


Learning Center, and the 


American —_ Friends ' Service 
Committee of Vermont, is free 
and open tp, the public. For 
further information, contact 


continued ee p. 7 


~solid before. we expand.”’ He 
added that students who shirked 
their duties would be penalized 
under the point system and 
would eventually be asked to 
leave, but that “no one even 


came close to that last semes- - 
* ter.” 


Dean of Students, Keith 
Miser, echoed the opinions of 
Residential Life concerning 
Hamilton: “Everyone’s been 
very supportive. I'm personally 
excited about the project, and 

that not more students 
are interested in the ae. It’s 


too bag; it would be: easy to. 
whole Hamilton-Sim 


make the whole 


son-Mason complex co-opera- _ 


tive.” 
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S.A. Corner 


By Peter Vanderbilt 
Another semester 


tudent Association. A number 
f projects conceived last semes- 
er are now being worked on, 
nd we need help from you, the 
tudents, to make them success- 
ful. 
One idea especially relevant 


exchange. This would 
enable students to purchase used 
books, and to sell their old 


you have any suggestions or 
would like to help with- this 
project, please contact the S.A. 
office on the second floor of 
Billings, x2053. 

A service presently offered 
by the Student Association ~is 
the hockey ticket exchange. If 

ou can’t attend a hockey game, 


bring your athletic coupon book 


_ to the S.A. office the day before’ 
~ the exchange date, and we will 


try to sell it for you. If you have 
any questions, visit or call thei. 
S.A. office. 


examine its major problems 2 aid 
Propose solutions; a barterin 

System involving. a University- 
‘wide exchange of services; and a 
study of the possibility of a new 
student union building to aug- 
ment the presently overcrowded 


: Billings Center. 


If you have any criticisms, 


tion or student life at UVM, we 
would like to hear them. Add-| 
ress your letters to: Student 
Association — Forum, Billings 
Center, UVM. We will try to 
answer them in this column. Or, 

if you prefer, stop by to talk 

with us at our office. 


Divestiture. peepee ae 
continued from _p. 5 


investments, however. “We've 
started with South Africa. 
Today’s meeting will deal with 
UVM’s moral nd . ethical 
interests in investments in gener- 
al. Where do you stop? How far 
do you go? We have a clear legal 


Tenure. = 


practice, how few" lawyers are 
disbarred, how few auto body 
shops ate shut down. The 
academic profession, never mind 
its turnover rate, is not more rife 
than others with shysters and 
‘dullards. — 

Positions in the academic 
world have been attractive to 
intelligent graduates not because 
such positions offer. high salaries 
or plush facilities, but because 

. they offer free time to a special- 
ized field, they offer the chance 
to belong to an intellectual 
community of ‘students and 
colleagues interested in related 
subjects, and they offer the 
security of tenure. Tenure is one 
of the few benefits that make-a 
very long apprenticeship seem 

rth the effort. Doctors of 
medicine, whose course of 


and moral responsibility © i. 


investing — we can’t throw our 
financial responsibility away 
because of another one.” He 


expressed concern that in the ; 
future it could get out of 


control. 


Continued from p. 8 


proféssional training is usually 
considered ‘the most difficult, 
spend four years in medical 
school, one year in internship, 
three years in residency, a total 
of eight years, then are licensed 
to practice. However, most 
professors who have doctorate 
degrees have spent at least three 
years in graduate classes, at 
least one year in writing a 
dissertation, and a minimum of 


six years in an untenured faculty 


role, a total of ‘ten years, before 
being granted what is, in effect, 


simply -a_ license to_ practice. In ~ 
this context, it does not seem to — 


ie that tenure is an outrageous 
privilege. 
(Margaret Edwards is an 
Associate Professor of English at 
UVM.) : 


Bank Branch... 


continued from p. 7 


Bookstore’s.. The Howard Bank 
will have manned banking hours 
from 8:30 to 5:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, and 9:30 a.m. 


to 1:00 p.m. (or 10:00 a.m. to - 


2:00 p.m.) depending on the 
Saturday morning bookstore 
hours. In. addition, an Auto- 
mated Teller Machine will pro- 
vide 24 hour, full services 
for students, staff, and faculty. 
Additional manned hours may 
be added during peak University 
activity, especially student _regis- 
tration, pending approval by the 
banking commissioner‘to open 


the bank on Sundays and legal 


holidays. 


The bank will alsoarrer-~ 


pending the Commissioner’s 


approval, personalized. UVM... 


student; staff. and faculty VISA 


(credit card); and Entree: (debit 


cards) programs. Further, the 
“money from home” _plan,. if 

approved, will allow the auto- 
_ matic transfer of funds from a 


~ JANUARY 2s, 1979?” 


i 


nan 


parent’s bank to replenish a 
student’s -account. This transfer 
-will be completed--through ‘the 
New England Automated Clear- 


“inig Housé (NEACH) which ~ 
transfers funds electronically . 


throughout New England and 
outlying regions, via alternate 
automated clearing houses 
throughout the country. 

The. Board was impressed 
with the bank’s proposal to 
incorporate UVM students into 
the operational aspects of run- 
ning. a bank. The proposal 
includes a working laboratory to 


benefit students or classes inter- - 


ested in financing, and bank 


to provide demonstrations and 
lectures. Limited positions will 
‘be open for the employment of 
‘Students, ' 

' The University has reques- 
ted the Bank refrain. from a- 
drive-in tellér,‘and has strictly ° 


regulated ‘the’ parking’ spaces toa 


staff members will be -available— 


ea 


139 ST. PAUL 
ON THE CORNER OF MAIN 


PIZZA SPECIAL mW 


“Any pizza you buy, you get another one ie! 
Until the end: of Feb. 


10” & 15” SIZE | 
FRI & SAT. 5pm - CLOSE _ 


TAKE OUT ORDERS TOO 
| 864-0244 


Ski Rentals 


complete outfiits oe 


) 2 
“'WAXLESS & WAXABLE 
“Daily Rates : 
Weekdays $3.00 
‘Weekends $5.00 
No Deposit Required - ( Driver’s license necessary 
ra Pickup Fri. night Spm; Return Sat. Spm $5.00 | 
* Pickup Sat. 3: 00 pm; Return Mon. by lunchtime $5.00. 


85 Main St., Burlington, Ve.’ 


Open Mon.:Wed. 9-6. 
Thurs. & Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-5 


| 
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+ By Caroline Smith 
“I think there is a big difference in whether 
you consider a uranium mine to be a valuable 
resource ‘or whether you consider it ‘to be a 
public hazard. If someone told me ‘there was:a 
pot of gold in my cellar, I would certainly find 
it valuable to. dig out the cellar door and then 


go down into the cellar and hunt around for the 


pot of gold. But if someone told me there was a 
_-vattlesnake in my cellar, I wouldn't be so 


\inclined to dig out the ‘cellar door. think we’ 


have to address the question of whether we're 
talking about a resource or whether we're 
talking about q hazard. Not the exploration 
itself — that’s digging up the cellar-door-—but 
the rattlesnake in the basement, the uranium. . - 
Russell Amimzade 

% Morrisville resident 

Org the bitter cold night of Jan. 18 at the 
Charimont Restaurant in Morrisville, Vt.; 240 

/ people attended a public hearing on whether a 
igs German-based__ mining _company; Urangesell- 
schaft, should be allowed to conduct explora- 
tory drilling for uranium on public lands in 
Vermont. Fourteen leases have already been 


/ 
/ 


signed with private, Vt. property owners for 


..©Xploration on their property. 


ca 


Mhota by Adrienne Helitzer 


- Vermont’s granite mantle is the bed for 
varying concentrations of low grade uranium 
ore. In most areas of the state, mining this 
uragium would be relatively expensive. How- 
ever, as the price of uranium is rapidly rising, 


existing - deposits are being depleted, and 


more effective mining techniques are béing 


- developed, the prospect for mining Vermont 
ore becomes increasingly attractive. 

Certain areas of the ‘State have a high ion 
count, which is a prospective measure of 
uranium concentration. These areas appear 


sufficiently ‘promising to energy speculators to 


attract several mining interests to Vermont in 


A 


Holly. Governor Snelling, with the recommen- 
dation of Brendan Whittaker, Secretary of 
Environmental Conservation, will make the 
final decision on whether or not to sign the 


lease. Whittaker conducted public hearings in 


Morrisville and Ludlow to assess the attitudes 
of Vermonters toward this exploration. Those 
who attended the Morrisville hearing over-. 
whelmingly opposed exploration. When called 
upon to vote, only 15 people in the entire 
crowd supported exploration. 

Several themes pervaded the meeting, the 
most important being that one could hot 
divorce the exploration for uranium from the 


the most active of those interests, plans to drill 
core samples around the state to determine the 
exact quality of the ore, and the profi tability of 
mining it. 

The exploration planned by ideaieay: 
chaft consists of drilling up to 20 holes in 
prospective mining locations. The core samples 
drawn from. these holes are about 3 inches in 
diameter and up to 100 feet long. . 

Leases have already been drawn up for 
exploration on 683 acres of the Okemo State 


’ * Forest in the towns of Ludlow and Mount 


glomerate. 


clear-cut possibility of the mining and éxplora- — 
tion. of uranium in Vermont’s future. “What is 
the use?” someone asked, “of drilling for 
uranium samples when Vermonters. are avidly 
against its mining and exploration?” Several 


people expressed fear of .the loss of state | 


control if mineable quantities of uranium were 
confirmed. Possible federal pre-emption of Act 


* 


250, Vermont’s land use law was mentioned by , 


‘Banry Steinhardt of VPIRG. 
' Much concem was expressed for the: health 
Gener associated with uranium mining. A 


pediatrician from the audience asked, “‘Are we_ 


Attorney 


By John Letteri 
Uranium mining in Vermont has recently 


become the topic of discussion at environ- © 
_ ‘Mentalist meetings, in the legislature, and in 


towns meeting in the southern part of the state. 
Urangeselischaft, a Colorado-based mining 
company owned wholly by West German inter- 
ests, will soon be drilling for core samples to 
determine the commercial feasibility of extract- 


ing uranium ore ‘from the mountains of 


Vermont. The firm has obtained the 14 leases 


willing to acknowledge responsibility for the 
extra deaths from cancer,: for the genetic 
damage done to countless generations in our 
wake, all in pursuit of 2 non-renewable resource 
for a dying industry? You’re interested in 
bucks, Mr. Bamberg (representative of Urange- 
sellschaft). I'm interested in kids. On the world 
market bucks win and kids lose. What I want to 
know is what you're planning to do to make 
sure kids don’t lose.” : 

The health issue raised many questions 
pertaining to“ mining. Tailings, the rock debris 
from which’ uranium is extracted, contains 


radon 222. a substance which emits high levels” 


—of radiation. While uranium after extraction is 
cautiously .tored, these tailings have, in areas of 
the West, raised the level of background radia- 
tion to 500 times what-it- was before mining. 
This can be avoided by covering a tailing pile 
with a 22-30 foot layer of soil or an eight foot-: 
_Jayer_ of cement for at least 100,000 years. 


State geologist, Charles Ratte, expressed . 


hope of finding a safe way of dealing with the 

harmful substances connected with uranium by 

the-time mining=in 

profitable.’ “The 

found puts the minitg prospect off for many 
' 


through, and conducted other legal matters fs 


through attorney John Downs. * ; 

Downs said the leases Urangesellschaft have 
secured for the core drillings are drawn specifi- 
cally for the cores, and nothing else. The firm 
probably will not fiave to obtain an Act 250 
permit for the sites because the drillings will 
only be three inch holes, descending 50-100 


(feet, and" the “only equipment _used_ willbe a: 


rig the size of a van. Such things as road build- 


"ing, normally the subject of an Act 250 permit, 


will not occur. 
UG has put down a $10,000 surity bond 
for damages, and Mr. Downs said this was only. 
normal procedure. In order-to secure the leases, 
UG was competing with several other firms, but 
the work and investment will be solely UG’s. 
Speculation had been raised that UG was in 
partnership with several other 1 inte 
Sr ne get Vermont eas ae 


cores, UG. agreed to send half of « 
sample to the state for analysis. 


ry core 
Downs 


, said mining will only begin when and if the core 


samples reveal that enough uranium ore exists 


‘in Vermont to. make it commercially feasible 


to mine it. After this process occurs, the state 
a eve: Ent be ‘the information 


Urangesel 


landowners as a con- uranium § 


As part of the agreement to drill tor the 


ermont was found to be . 
of uranium likely to be 


This can be avoided by covering a tailing pile 
with a 22-30 foot Lyer of soil.or an eight foot 
layer of cement for at least 100,000 years. . 
_ State geologist, Charles Ratte, expressed - 
hope of finding a safe way of dealing with the 
harmful substances connected with uranium by 
the time mining m Vermont was found to be 
profitable. “The grade of uranium likely to be 


¢ 


already signed with private property owners. 
. The state has no jurisdiction over the leased 


years,” he assured us. 


Questions were raised about the 14 leases 


“~ they're promising ; retin: 
mining like it's the Brookiyn Bridge. 


& 


and they split!” _ 


property, with the possible exception of Act 
250, according to Whittaker. “We have yet to 
determine if Act 250 covers exploration for 
minerals. On the state lease, Urangesellschaft is 
required to seek out information on the proper 
ne eee for the work. We eee amt 


bie Legalities of Mining 


the private land owners are doing the same. 


--. Town zoning which may cover mining would 


not cover exploration. There are no state laws 
other. than Act 250 which cover mining.” 

Several people, including Whittaker and 
State Senator Melvin Mandigo, expressed 
confidence that Act 250 would safeguard 
Vermont from harmful practices in uranium 


mining. Others feared that at the time of Act. 


250’s conception uranium mining was not 
an issue and therefore the requirements may 


met be stringent enough. - 


Act 250 states in Section 6086E — Extrac- 
tion of Earth Resources — that a permit will be 


_granted -when_the-companydemonstrates-that 


the mining, processing and disposal of waste 
will not have an unduly harmful impact upon 
the environment and surrounding land uses and 
development. These specifications state no 
public health regulations which, in the case of 
uranium, are felt by many to be necessary: This 
section of Act 250 and town zoning laws are 
what now stand between the mining companies 
and the uranium. 


Those who attended the Morrisville hearing 
_ displayed open distrust of the speculating 


companies. From one person: “The sense 


to UG’s competitors and the bidding process . {f 


will begin all over again. 
Presently, UG has no authorization from 


the state to do any mining whatsoever. If 


mining becomes fea then the firm who 
wins tlie bid to nffie would have to probably 
go through Act 250 hearings. My. 


of federal pre-emption’ of a state prohibiting 
the milling of uranium, , but not the mining or 
core drilling. He said according to his know- 
ledge Act 250 is not excluded from federal 
pre-emption, but emphasized the issue was 
“cloudy.” eal 
He said if the state permitted a firm to 
‘mine uranium in a town in Vermont, very few 
alternatives remained, legally, for the town to 
keep the mining company out. Downs did 
-mention that if towns passed zoning restrictions 
against mining in their sabes uranium mining 
could be stopped. aa 
Following “a ‘iimmeadao ‘by the 
Government of the Federal Republic of 
Government, Urangesellschaft was incorporated 
in December 1967 for the purpose of supplying 
natural uranium to nuclear power plants. The 


firm explores and develops uranium deposits, | 


— uranium mines and mills, and trades 
on international uranium market. 

They are currently exploring for 
economically viable uranium deposits in 
Australia, Canada, the U.S., Brazil, Columbia, 


the Federal Republic of Germany. Most of the 
amines, UG. operates are strip mines. The conglo- 


~ merate employed 66,500 in 1977, with sales of 


depreernie 533.1 Mie. “ie Aiea 


I get from your representatives is simple greed. 
This mining company is making an investment, 
footing the bill and hoping to find mincable 
uranium. If they are successful, they will try to 
buy the rights, banking that our own greed will 
‘overrule our common sense and our moral 
sense. I think we all know no one is safe from 
that — not our government officials, not any of 
us.” aE 
As the evening wore on, speakers became 
increasingly blunt. At 11:15 the last speaker, 
John Cloud, summed up the prevailing mood of 


- . the Morrisville hearing: “I'm a Vermonter and _ 
_I've heard these promises before. They wanted 


to build us a highway. They said it would bring 
jobs and access to jobs. This highway brought 
tourists who chip away at our mountains. They 
promised us Vernon Nuclear Power Plant with 
cheap electricity. This plant is halted as much 
as it is running. And it always costs us. Now 
they're promising uranium mining like it was 
the Brooklyn Bridge. These companies make 
their promises when they come to Vermont, 
and then, they take our sweat, they take our 
mountains, they take our profits and they 


split!” 


hoto by Adrienne Helitzer 
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~ Women’ 5 Referral 


By Nelson Hockert- “Low. 
“loft,” a special warmth is extended to women. 
“Sisterhood” is a word one hears often in feminist 
circles. The Women’s Referral Center is raising the 
standard of sisterhood at UVM. ; 

The Center is furnished with a hits oak desk 
(one drawer is locked shut, no one séems to have the 
key), a few chairs and a.telephone. The phone is the 
core to the referral angle of the Center, but calls are 
often more of an expectation than an actuality, 
rarely exceeding one a day#Those who call generally 
have specific referral needs, which, the Center's 
volunteer staff field with the assistance of a resource 
file. 

Some callers need personal help — ‘‘Where’s the 
best place to get a pregnancy test?” or “I just got an 
IUD, and I’m having the worst cramps, where can I 
get help?” Other women call for help in researching 
women’s issues, for instance; women writing papers 
on battered wives, or on lesbianism: : 

Referral is only a small part of the Women’s 
Referral Center, however. Women find their way up 
to the Center to talk, to share their thoughtsand 


experiences with other women, and to seek or to lend : 


support. The women who staff the center are women 
_ “into nurturing” said Mary Beth Hughes, one of the 

Center’s. two co-directors. The Center’s purpose; she 
said, “is to provide a place for women to come 
together, to focus our attention on the: different 
aspects of being a woman.” 

“Only in being with and sharing with other 
women,” said Lydia Snow, the Center’s other co-dir- 
ector, “have we realized the extent to which our 
feminine. socialization inhibits the realization of our 
full potential. In the competitive environment of the 
university, men are often at an advantage. They have 
been taught that they have to succéed, while women 
have very often received mixed signals. Women are 


often taught snot to do their best, not to appear too. 


‘brainy’ in competition with men. It can be very _ 


confusing.” “oe 


Ms. Snow and Ms. Hughes describe themselves as. 


feminists, defining “feminism” as a dedication to the 
goal of equality between the sexes. “Men, as well as 
Women, can be feminists, ”’ said Ms. Hughes. 

Yet, working ~ to achieve equal status in the 
male-dominated environment of the university is of 
concern to all women who attend UVM. 

In 1972 the UVM Women’s Caucus began to take 
shape asa faculty organization. Its stated purpose was 
to promote equal opportunities for women at the 
university; to assist women’s achieving their personal, 
» educational and career goals; and to support women’s 


activities. Under the leadership. of Kaye Francis | 


In the drafty, almost dark chill of Billings’ 


Waking upthe silent — 


Sao aoe AR See ee 
were merged. Ms. Snow and Ms. Hughes were- 
appointed co-directors. 

“Culture, politics, and support: these are our 
three committees,” -said Ms. Hughes. She gestured to 


_ a circular organizational chart whidh resembled a 


mandala. “Everybody here does —* and 
publicity.” 

The cultural committee. sponsors: music, poetry, 
and films which are important to “women’s culture.” 


| Photo essay by Debbie Wolk 


Center 


Ce 


deaths due to_mainutrition and disease.), support for a 


the Student Committee Against Racism: (minority 
women are ‘doubly oppressed), and the implementa- 
tion of a Women’s Studies program. 

“Women’s Week” at UVM is the most prominent 
project of the Center’s support committee. Each day 
of Women’s Week (expanded from last year’s 
Woman’s Day) will feature speakers, films, and 


‘workshops on a women’s issue. Women in tradition- 


ally male j 


Debbie Wolk 


Lydia Snow (lefz) and Mary Beth Hughs (right) discuss women’s history 


~ “Coffee-house ” is one of the endeavors of the 
~—~cultural committee, in which women meet in Billings 
on Friday afternoon to play and sing women’s music. 
“Women often ask me,” said Ms. Hughes, “Can I 


- bring_ my . boyfriend?’ | ‘Of course, you can bring 


anyone you like,” I say, a sane get-together.”” Still, 
men seldom come. When they do, they often seem 
uncomfortable. “I think they feel left out,” said Ms. 
Hughes. “Men can be feminists, but part of feminism 

enjoying the company of women. It’s a 


Schmucker, students as well as faculty | ‘became \ 


involved. Eventually, students took 
Caucus’, and*it’ became the Wanés's Oe 


Last ye the bres! Womén ort and : Saas % 


+ Geer tie ee ee 


af 


“and ‘the ERA; and _ men in the women’s movement. 


will each have their day during Woman's Week, to be 


held April 2-9. 

The support committee also. runs a Women’s 
Support Group, to which all women are invited. “It’s 
the only place we exclude men,” said Ms. Snow. “We 
work on a personal level, exploring our own lives as 
women. It is a very difficult process for most of us.” 

“Someorie once asked me,” said Ms. Hughes, 
““Why don’t you start a mén’s referral center?’ I-said; 
“Why don’t you?” We would be willing to help any 
interested men start one,” she continued, “but it 
wouldn’ t be ours.” 

~ The Women’s Referral Center is working: and 
building - its own constituency: the women who 
attend UVM. 

The Women’s Referral Center's . num ber is 
656-4460. It is staffed from 9-5 
The, Center will be holding an Open-House_Tuesday, 


wats. waste, Tes mek emcee infant ee 30, at* 7:30 in’ Marsh Lounge, Billings. 
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- work.” - 


The fact that 
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Growing up 
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leave home. Often 
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“I go to a movie, 
Ms.. magazine and I se 
album. She’s the onl 
do with making her 
and arrange her musi 
got to do something at 

Both women. are 


‘and are finding that! 


sexism brings them 
Causes the parting-of-th 
~ “When-I go home 
from high school do 
‘what: is this feminist 
men or something?’ 
Some of my changes k 
to UVM, 1 broke up 
«myself alone. But char 
_be an escape from pai 
: Neither woman i 
attribute sexism to soci 


..-don*of-men: Hughes de 


__male. or female, who 


~ sexes. “Feminism is 


of men and women fi 
the ‘differences betwe 
Want to ignore them. I 
Tespect each other equ 
* .- Hughes” understan 
by her “holistic” ph 
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"hoto by Debbie Wolk 


Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
“You've come a long way, baby!” reads’ a 


popular cigarette ad aimed at women. A cigarette — 


made just for women, however, is not every woman’s 


idea of liberation. Women are still asking, “Have we . 


really?” 

Twenty years“ago’ women were winning ‘the 
battle to gbé- recognized as.“home-makers,” rather 
than “housewives.” Today; a woman’s work in. the 
home is still not considered ‘a-“real” career. House- 


work.” 


The fact that we live in “a sexist society is simply. 


accepted by many. women, but some, known as 
feminists, are determined to fight for change. 
Growing up in a sexist environment, most 


women don’t seriously question sex rolés until they 


leave home. Often the new environment of a uhi- 
versity can provide an impetus for self-examination 
and change. 

Mary Beth Hisiiae and Lydia Snow, cotlirectors 
of UVM’s Women’s Referral Center, are two women 
who became feminists after coming fo UVM._ aa 


¥J/OM.219Gaq Aq O10Yd 


“I go to a movie, read.a newspaper or even read 
Ms. magazine and I see it: Look at a Linda Ronstadt 


“album. She’s the only woman who had anything to 


do with making her records. Men produce, engineer, 
and arrange her m Once you see that, you've 
got to.do something t it,” said Snow. : 

Both women. are ,relatively new to feminism, 
and are finding that their new consciousness of 


‘sexism brings them closer to some women, but .- 


causes the parting-of-the-ways with others. 

“‘When I go home,” Snow says, “my best friends 
from high-school don’t understand. They ask me, 
‘what is this feminist thing you are into? Do you hate 
‘men or something?” They don’t want mé to change. 
Some of my changes have been painful. When I came 
to UVM, I broke up with my boyfriend ‘and’ found 
myself alone. But changes lead-to new ways aa can 
be an escape from painful old ways.”” - 

Neither woman is a “radical”. feminist. “They 
attribute sexism to society rather than to the -oppress- 
ion of men. Hughes describes a feminist as a person, 


male or female, who is working for equality of the ~ : 
sexes. “Feminism is really humanism, the liberating 


of men and women from predetermined-roles. I see 
the differences between men and women and I don’t 
want to ignore them. I just want men and women to 
respect each other equally as human beings.” 
Hughes’ understanding of feminism is influenced 
by her “holistic” philosophy, which considers the 


_ “whole”-to~be~a— union of Opposites. “I want to 


nurture both my feminine and my masculine tenden- 
cies,” she says. 

“As a feminist,” says Hughes, “I try to relate 
to mén in new ways. For example,‘ meet men who: 
are really interesting to talk to, and nice to-be with, 
but who Want to relate to me solely on a sexual level. 


I'm clear-about my intentions if I simply want to be 


a man’s friend.” ao 


For Snow, as well as Hughes, & fits detec of 


independence is the foundation upon which feminism 
is built. oe ee eee eee 
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really looked at themThat 
element of competition 
for men was gone. I 
was making friends...” 


Lydia Snow 


Look ata Lirida Ronstadt thax: : 


- She’ s the only woman 1 who has 


anal Seine ase ~s 


records. Men produce’engineer’ 


and arrange her music. Once 


you see that you've got to 
do something about it.” 
Mary Beth Hughs 


But when I didn’t want to wear dresses to school, she 


got.upset and told me I had to. So hid'my pants in 
my- bookbag and changed in the bathroom when I 
got to school. You can’t play basketball in a dress: 


For Hughes _autonomy is a, priority also. “I - 


want to become a farmé r after I graduate. I don’t 
want people telling me t to be a farmer’s wife.” 
As an environmental studi 
subsistence wed after her graduation. 


“I saw women for the first time. 
work is still almost ey ‘deemed “women’s — <— 


major she plans to oa 


Y debbie Wolke 


Snow is a self-design major in women’s studies. 
She has found UVM unreceptive to improvements in 
women’s programs. “There_ is no-women’s studies 


department at UVM. Several women interested in 
“anything to do with making her 


teaching women’s courses have left the university in 
fristration. UVM has no commitment whatsoever to 
women’s studies.” 

“Only 21% of UVM’s faculty are women. That’ s 


nowhere near-enough.”’ savs Snow. “Women studving 
on this campus need to see that women are academi- 


cally competent, and can be academically successful. 
The message which comes across now is that’ women . 
will not be acknowledged as the equals of men of 
identical achievement, no matter how intelligent they 
may be.”’ 

' Politically, feminism hee: had its deais of victories 
and defeats. Things have improved drastically since 
our grandmothers-were young women, yet we still 
liave much to accomplish. Sexism runs deep in Ameri- 
can society, and even if feminism succeeds in uproot- 
ing the- ‘insidiousness of women’s oppression here in 
the land-of-the-Super-Bowl, it will not pe ‘be in 
the near future. 

So why fight it? 

“I saw women for the first ‘time and really 
looked at- them,” ‘says Hughes. “Suddenly that 
element. of competition for men_was gone. I was 
making new friends, and —— women as seriously 
as I took men.’ 

“Life is easier for a woman who has confidence 
in- herself,” says Snow. “No; actually ‘it’s more 

. difficult, but it’s a good difficulty. You keep doing 
things you never thought you could.” ~ 


~~ 


“An uncommon newspaper...” 


By Nelson Hockert-Lotz—""— 
_.__-The.centerfold is dedicated entirely to women. 
The women on the centerfold are exuberant, pensive, 
thoughtful, “happy, or almost coy. They offer them- 


selves_to the reader, in their vulnerability, their 


openness, their needs. 


~.. This-isn’t Penthouse. Theen:women iin’ paceeaa 


to offer the viewer a chance to paw the ektachrome 
crevices of their bodies. But for men who want to see 
real women, expressing real emotions, with ‘un-re- 
touched skin, there is a new alternative in Chittenden 
County. It'll save you $1.65. If you want the Dallas 
' Cowgirls in explicit vinyl color, you Pay for it. But 

reality is selling cheap. 
Be prepared, because the new feminist journal 


Commonwoman ‘was not written for you, It’s written. 


by women, about women, and for women. Common- 
woman is published by a women’s collective, on a 
- collective: basis. There is no “editor,” no journalistic” 
hierarchy of . The people who work — 
‘together to-_put out the paper, er ee: 
epee eee - 


The December issue includes a “women’s view” 
of .the_ November state elections. “Women have the 
vote,” it says, “but very little to vote for.” Instead, it 
Says, women must vote “against particularly offensive 
candidates.” 

Another article covers the’ new, natural, “fertility 
awareness” method of birth-control. Fertility aware- 


_ hess will let a woman know exactly when she is fertile 


and must use other forms. of birth-control, such as a 
diaphram. 

Some of Vermont’s best womens gnetiy and 
photographs find their way into Commonwoman’s 
“Celebrations!” section. In December’s issue, . June 
Aleshire and Cora Brooks have two of their poems of 
deliberation and - darkness published. Celebration? 
It. is perhaps the celebration of women creating, . 
despite the circumstances in which women artists find 
_themselves. 

. Women are icghtie: Wet -Sén eidiener cere, that is 

“the root of the feminist collective; that is the'theme - 

Of Commonwoman. The January issue of Commod-- : 
ienaretisiencerye aherteed yo0t okcanet 


Mr Meyers’: 
aa Private Bathhouse 


A literary su 
unde 


I had always thought that: 


rlington needed another liter- 
ary. outlet, something to stir an 


: By Randy McMullen 
ject, and I am inviting anyone 
who wants to get even remotely 
i a 


interest, or to provoke: an~ 


interest already at hand. 


There were always English — 


Courses, an occasional News and 

Weather and a small smattering 

of short Story contests, but no 

real literary vent was constantly 

available to OPPress creators (or 
lovers of Creation). 

I was, however, until recent- 

nly a bundle of noble goals 

inspiration, nothing 

around which- I ould form °a 
literary movement. 


dedication to 
upstanding moral conduct. He. 
speaks most Proudly of his 
Out-house which he uses year- 
round, claiming that nothing for 
which he is responsible should 
ever be flushed away. He calls it 
his “‘private bath-house;”’ and it 
stands as a rickety symbol of 
every temptation. he has ever 


the 
will 
nder 
itted 
pro- 


R. MEYERS 
I met him in Finbars;-on a 
very crowded evening. I remem- 
ber turning from the bar with a 
glass of wine in each hand: and 
looking with d 
thick, -smok 
..¢lbows, tee n, nOses, eyes. A 
wave of incommunicable ‘sounds 
representing . conversations | 
, Would have to butt through to 
get to my table. . 
I hesitated coyly, and then, 
‘tspotting an Open - space, sidled 
towards §it hoping to generate 
enough momentum to make the 
people beyond move out of my 
way. Unfortunately, somebody 
had the same idea and was 


travelling in the Opposite direc. : 


tion. We collided awkwardly, my 
wine spilling onto me, and 
dousing an adjacent pair of 


___white overalls. -Fe—my-surprise> 
my" uncalled for rendezvous" 
was with an older man, dumpy. ° 


and Squat, with- a balding, 
Sweaty forehead and an odd set 
of owl-eyes. He looked upon me 


with such indignation that I felt, 


compelled to apologize. 
- “Sorry,” J shouted, 


pplement comes to the Cynic | 


r suspicious circumstances. 


“Well, you ought to be!”-he 
said. It seemed- strange that | 
could hear him Plainly although 
he didn’t appear to be talking 
loud. His voice floated toward 
me without diversion. 

“Young people shouldn’t 
always hurry’ about,” ‘he .contin- 
ued. “Take time to please 
yourself instead of Stattering 
always, and inconsiderately 
ramming ‘into elderly gentlemen 


like me.” 


- There was something 
humorous to this quaint, right- 
£us,,man. I looked across the 
bar {to ‘my escort: she was 
Surrounded by about 10 of her 
male friends, so | was obligated 
fo her no longer. I motioned him . 

toward the bar. 


“Let me buy youwa drink,” | 
Said. s 

‘ “I don’t drink,” he replied, 
looking Strangely Satisfied, and | 
sensed that he had been waiting 
to tell me that, There was more 
.coming, I was sure, but I would . 


__have to dig it out of him. 


. ‘Then why are you here?” | 


“I came simply to observe 
the acts of young people gather- 
ing“ in* social intercourse. -[ * 


haven’t done-so for some time. 
Young People tell. me many 


_things about the possibilities of 


the future. I like to see if they 


’ appear nervous about up-coming 


‘responsibilities and decisions of 
import; if they aware of the 
creeping of time ‘and the foul 


_ habits it solidifies, ©, 


“Well, how do we shape 
up?” Pel : pa . 


“Terrible! -Today’s young 
people look. like the residue 
from a great. storm. You're 
“yes” people, all of you. You. 
accept things without looking 


Gi 


| 
‘ 


X{ 
a 


behind them. Th 


_you are in for-a 


“But this is supposed to be 
the era of self-development: and 
what about- divestiture, or the 
anti-nuke movement?” I wasn’t 
Sure that he knew 


2 Thurs. Feb.15th at 8pm 


Tickets on sale 
at Lane 


y 


‘ . « 


Series 
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gesturing to the 

ding us, ignorant of 

the fact that it was being indict- 
ed, and continued, “you people 
will always be snarled up in the 
pursuit of dirt-money , surely the 
most _corruptive temptation 


afforded mankind.” 


He was becomi cranky 
and tiresome. I was about -to 
find an excus¢ to leave until he 


. told me that he would have to’ 
. “consider us young people for a 
great many“hours in his Private 


I looked at him marvelling 


at the cocky and Professional air 


about him. Once again | knew 
- that more was co 
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|The ‘further stories of Mr” 
Meyers will be Published with. 


The Private Bath-House of Mr. _ 


Meyers, which will appear with 
the Cynic Shortly. . 


Wed. Jan.31st_ 
Box office 
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temptation 


coming cranky 
was about to 
D leave until he 
would“have to 


Late in July, 1978, a small 
German tramp steamer chugs 
out of Montreal Harbor bound 
for Barcelona, Spain with a 


cargo supposedly 


Instead, the 


: heavy 
shipped to northern 
South Africa, mear the Rhode- 
sian border. 
Late in 1979, the Cargo, 
smuggled 


wreckage and the rubble that 
was once a home. The bodies of 
black villagers litter the ground. 
The ‘cannon roars again and 
another explosion. takes more 
lives, elsewhere. 


dian border. 
They were Secretly shipped to 
South Africa despite a United 
Nations arms embargo in effect 
since 1963. 

These are the allegations of 
U.S. Customs Officials and the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
in an investigation of Space 
Research C orp. of North Troy, 
Vt. and Highwater, Que. Accord. 
ing to sources close to the 
investigation, four shipments 
totalling about 60,000 shells and 
valued at about $10.6 million 
may have made the tip from 
northem Vt. to South Africa 
over the last 18 months. If so, 
this would be the largest ship- 
ment of weapons to penétrate 
the 15-year-old embargo: Ver- 
mont’s secret gift to apartheid. 

Other Vermont firms contri- 
bute to apartheid in other, less 
direct ways. Chittenden 
County’s two major employers, 
General _ Electric and Intema- 
tional - Business Machines, both 
have large operations in South 
Africa, Although both com- 
Panies subscribe to the Sullivan 
Principles which call“on Ameri- 
can companies to work to 
alleviate South Africa’s racist 
hiring Practices, in many cases 
they are kept from doing so by 
South African laws. . Fer 
instance, it is illegal in South 
Africa for a black Person to hold 
@ supervisory position over. a 
white person. It is illegal for 
Blacks to vote and, in most 
Cases, to. form labor~ unions. 

rT ies currently. 
employ only one Percent of 
South Africa’s black population. 
Consequently , if the US. 
corporations could affect some 
changes in hiring Practices, the 
effect would be minimal. 

Meanwhile, the presence of 
foreign companies ‘in South” 
Africa is an economic boom for 
both the South African, govern- 
ment and th foreign companies. 

1 thrives on the 


foreign companies thrive on the 
availability of cheap Black labor. . 

Over the years Opposition to | 
the racist apartheid i 


as We 


apartheid is the divestment cam- 


Paigns now being waged on’ 


many ‘campuses cross the 
country. Last November a con- 
ference-of~the Northeast Coali- 


tion for the Liberation of South © 
_ Africa 


(NECLSA) brought 


’ together students from over 40 


schools in the Northeast includ- 
ing UVM. A similar conference 
in the Mid-West attracted 
students from another 35 divest- 
ment-active campuses. The 


-NECLSA conference highlighted 


workshops on various aspects of 
the divestment campaign as well 
as general discussions of the 
Situation in Southern Africa and 
on the campuses here at home. 

« UVM was represented at the 
Conference by members of the 
Student Committee Against 
Racism (SCAR) which was 
active last semester in bringing 
the apartheid issue. to the 
attention of UVM students. 


- SCAR. was formed last semester 
_ by members of the Women’s 


; Referral_Center, the-€ommunist 


t) 


Youth Organization and many 


active individuals interested in 
| divestment Proceedings. SCAR’s 
| educational activities were high- 


: 


60,000 shells valued 


* at $10.6 million 


the trip from 


northern «Vermont 


to South Africa... 
ini 


lighted by presentations from 
Uva Economics professor Tim 


PHONE 
862-5070 
ANYTIME 


Program. in. modern recording 
techniques. This course..is based on 
Practical application with _all classes 
held in the studio. P 

If you're into the hows and whys.-of 
multi-trade recordii 


Stop in. 


Starbuck/Ashley Recording Studios, Inc. 
77 College St. Burlington, Vt. 05401 


DAKIN'S. MOUNTAIN <A. 
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Congress 
David- 


representative 
Sibeko. This week SCAR 
announced that its first general 
meeting of the semester will be 
held Thursday, Jan. 25 at 7:00 
p.m. in Billings Center’s Marsh 


~ Lounge. : 
Also active in the divest- 


ment campaign ._last semester 
were the Minority Student 
Organization and the Student 
Association. At the semester’s 
end, -S.A. voted in both the 
Senate and the General Assem- 
bly in favor of resolutions calling 
for UVM to divest froni South 


‘ Africa-active companies. . 
Resulting fypm these efforts 


by the various student groups 
was the formation of a commit- 
tee by the Board’ of Trustees 
charged with studying the impli- 
cations of using moral consider- 
ations in investment policies. 
The Committee. held its. first 
public hearing on Friday, Jan. 
19 in Waterman’s .Memorial 
Lounge. Téstifying in Friday’s 
session were UVM Treasurer 
Gordon Paterson and representa- 
tives from SCAR, the S.A., and 


MSO. The Committee is plan- 
ning another hearing ‘on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 25.:The hearings are 
open to the public and anyone 
who wishes to testify should 
contact Robert Stanfield in the 
President’s office, or any other 


- member of the committee. 


In addition to its scheduled 
Jan. 25 meeting, SCAR plans to 
kick-off . the semester witha 
petition drive. Other events” 


planned include films, a possible 


educational night at the Church 
Street Center, and a- week. of 
Action, April 2-7. SCAR -repre- 
sentative Susan Underhill 
expressed optimism towards the 
coming semester Saying, “we 
know that with €nough support 
we can win this campaign. SCAR 


hopes to work more closely with ° 


the MSO and S.A. this spring. 
We were happy about . the 
decisions of these groups to 
support. divestment and think 


_they did an excellent job of 


presenting the students with 
both sides of the issue. We also 
would like to see a faculty 
committee formed to support 
divestment.” 
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Our- Cross Country Catalog is 
available at no charge at our shop. 
Stop by soon and pick one up! 


: Adult X-C Packages 
9 different skis — beginner: to 


weer 19 10811995 


Do these people just seil skis? 


down jackets Xe wax 

vests ; Scrapers 
_.Wool shirts klisters 

long underwear corks: 

wool socks Fanny pocks 

chamois shirts 2 wax sysfems 

mittens gloves — 

turtlenecks pine tar 

wool hats “gliders 


hiking boots 
food 
compasses 
maps 


books 


x" montis sateen r and advice of ali sorts ° 


- 863-5581 
[Hours 
Mon.-Fri. 
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| FOREIGN CAR MUFFLERS 
LIFETIME GUARANTEED! 


‘Muffler 


| or 
Alignment Job 
good until 2/28/79 
699 PINE ST. 864-4543 
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Women’s Fitness 
Evening Classes 
Beginning January 29; 1979 


- Anti-Establishment _ 


~- Resume 


By Randy McMullen 
Resumes are bullshit! 
Anyone who has ever 

‘written a resume, has probably 
arrived at a similar conclusion. 
Let’s face it: it’s not all thatfun 


. to list. your past achievements as 
if itemizing your existence for 


the Internal Revenue Service. 
It’s like being stopped by the old 


~-man- who guards the bridge 


and demands from you the 
answers to his three questions 


before you. ¢an- pass. With: 


resumes too, you have to justify 


‘\. yourself before you can go.on. 


‘ And what a desperate situa- 


tion it is. Yours may be one of a. 


thousand resumes that will sit 
-upon a desk being read by a 
over-dexied, raw-nerved adminis- 
trator who remembers (with 
some scorn) filling out his own 


at Mater Christi Gym. 7 


( Mansfield Ave. ) 


x Free Parking . 
* Open to All 
* Musical Format 


Call 863-6180 to pre register 
Also inquire about day classes 


Morning babysitting available 


antique clothing & accessories 
for ladies, gentlemen, and children 
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resume not too long ago. And to 
make matters worse, yours is the 
last he is reading for the day — 
seconds away from five o’clock 
highball (which he is probably 
thinking about.a lot more than 
what’s on your resume), 

When you write a resume, 
it’s got to be good. You can’t 
treat it like an hourly exam fora 
pass/fail gut; you’ve got to have 
your shit together. 

The -hame of the game is. 
SELL. . ADVERTISE. Try to 
imagine yourself as a Sears 
sewing machine and your resume 
as a_ catalogue. (Strong ... 
dependable... a must for every 
home or office.) Only the 
products you're competing 
against _aren’t-all contributing to 


the same cause. : 


Although it may be easier to 
avoid thinking of resumes as 
advertisements, that’s exactly 


what they “are. And although 


dealing with. Most 


they’re just a beginning. Selling 
yourself could well be an aspect 


“of the rest of your life (unless 


you instead become .a buyer of 


_ Others). Resumes are perhaps the © . 
' What it takes is a lit 


first glimpse. we get of social 


Pressures trying to dehumanize 


us (the second glimpse is college 
graduation). Constantly through- 
out life we will be asked to 
justify ourselves, and constantly 


“we will -be analyzed and criti-. 


~cized* until we begin judging 
everything ~ we do upon the 
opinions of others. That’s where 
over-consumption and oil«boy- 
cotts come in, from keeping up 
with the Jones. 
.But if you want a fresh 


Start, take a last look at your 
resume. Couldn’t you have had 
more fun writing it? Wouldn’t 


you like to really blast the poor .- 


schmuch who’s reading it? 
Writing what I call an 
anti-establishment. resume is 
easy. You’ve probably been a 
little socialized already, so you 
have to shock yourself first, but 
you usually have to. do that 
every morning just to get up. 
Begin with the personal 
information. If you want to iet 
them know what you really look 
like, drink a full bottle of Jack 
Daniels, set your alarm for 5:30 


a.m., get up, look in the mirror, ‘ 


and write down what you see. 

The most important partis 
the CAREER OBJECTIVE sec- 
tion; that’s where you tip them 
off as to. what exactly they’re 
people 
usually put down something like 
“A challenging job. that will 


contacts may. be-a-large-part of enable me to use my skills...,” 


the job-seeking process, you’ve 
still got to Surround yourself 


. with’ propaganda, and resumes 


which is fine, except that it 
won’t come as any surprise to 
whoever reads it. If you want to 


~ 


grab their attention, try some-. 


thing like ‘“‘Oh, I don’t know, 
surprise me.”’ Right away, you're 
letting them know that you're 
not just another Tom, Dick, or 


Harry. You're off the wall:. 


they’d be either crazy to hire 
you or crazy not to hire you. 
Below is a sam Tesume. 
imagina- 
tion and a lot of nerve. But if 
you believe in social change, 
you’ve got the odds against you 
anyway. The Anti-Establishment 
movement has no room for 
wimps. . 
“Honest” Abe Hoffman-Lincoln 
ADDRESS: 10 proletariat 
lane, Suffern, New York 10901 
(note: address given is. fake) 
PERSONAL: 671”, slightly 
drooping, unshaven, distinct red- 
ness to the eyes, a rare foot 


disease and anemia. 

CAREER OBJECTIVE: 
Anything unchallenging so that 
I won’t be all strung out at the 
end of.the day. I don’t have any 
“skills.” 

EDUCATION: Not really, 
although I did Pick up a diploma 
from the University of --—~+~, 


RELATED EXPERIENCE: 
I’ve. done every drug you can 
think of. *I once Saw a train 


wreck, *] belonged to the Cub. 


Scouts, but was thrown out for 
swearing. 


WORK. EXPERIENCE: ay | 
have never before held a_job, 


" because. I believe that premature 
exposure to the rat-race causes 


brain damage. 


REMARKS: I hate capital- 
ism, and I hate you! 

REFERENCES: I’ve check- 
ed them’ out, and they’re all 
bullshit. 


You don't need a resume to write for the. Cynic. 
| just aspirin. gee 


Drop by anytime, — 
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- This is my fourth search and 
seizure mission. Being a second 
semester sophomore, the dangers 
ahead are’ not new to me, I 
——arefully—but- confidently enter 
the Bookstore. After depositing 
my knapsack on the mountain- 


ous pile by the cubbyholes and ‘ 


Claiming a transparent book 
- buying bag, I am off. 

I steal a glance at my list: 
First item: Text, Anthro 180, 
Cultural Ecology. With ° the 
agility of a high hurdler — | 
trained over the vacation for-this 
— | sprint around a Freshman, 
Over a wheelchair, and through 
two Frat brothers down the first 
aisle. Scanning the yellow labels 
affixed to the shelves I ‘try to 
decipher the: faded, illegible- 
Tunes printed ‘upon them. I spy 
my quarry perched on the 
bottom shelf and with a rehear- 
sed, fluid movement, snatch the 
volume from ‘its den. One down. 
“This isn’t bad.” I assure 
myself. But then, “don’t get 

cocky, English is next.” i 


Dollars.” 7 


Amongst the. 


prey. Following a melee in the 
mathbooks and a donnybrook 


ready myself for the intermin- 
able wait in the checkout line. 

With monklike deprivation 
and discipline, I had taught 
myself to enter a self-induced 
hypnotic State, since only. mad- 
men and concert goers can bear 
the bunions and boredom of 


y temperature accordingly. 


_At thirty minute intervals | 
awaken for repositioning and to 
check.the Progress of the line. 
When I finally occupy the prized 
“on deck” Position next to the 
Bubble Yum and cigarette light- 
ers, I begin to fill out my check 
to pay for the plethora of pages 
I am purchasing. With no wasted 
motion I unholster my I.D. and 
write: “Eighty Four and 55/100 


“ Taking care to brace myself againsi 
_ @ display case of Highlighters, I lower 
my hints to 28, and deerease 
iy body temperature accordingly.” 


Indeed, I recall only last 
semester that I suffered two 
crushed fingers and a bruised ego 
4S a diminutive Freshman from 
MacCauley outwrestled- me~ for 
‘ie last copy of Jamés-Joyce’s 
—_Livsses. “Get'tough” I seeth’as I 

round the comer to the English 
Stacks, z 

Here I am to snare~ an 
elusive Paperback copy of Eliza- 

ethan criticism and a mam- 
moth, $19.59 edition of The 
Riverside Shakespeate.- « Fort- 
ately, these are near the énd 
Of the aisle so it can be hefted 
mto my game bag without 
nearing the gopherlike horde. of 
English Students pawing * 
through The Random_ House 
Workbooks. 


The Wheaties and barbells 
Pay off. With one hand I clean 
and jerk the copy off the shelf 
and into my bag with my other 


~ 
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-no. one. I trod 


“Half of my earnings for the 
semester break,” I wince. Oh 
how many groceriés I bagged for 
that now depleted wealth, 

_* As I pack, my trophies into 
my knapsack, I have the prickly 
sensation that I am not only 
being watched, but under sur- 
veillance. I. look up to behold 
that I am being scrutinized by 
both the miserly ‘book buyer 
and, from behind the “Shop- 
lifting is Stealing” sign, a suspi- 
cious security officer. ' m 

“I’m clean” 1 remind 
myself. But that is because of 
my own moral standards, not 


‘because of the elaborate but 


inoperative cameras which fool 


scales and take my leave. 

“Mission accomplished,” | | 
exult as the cold grips my face as 
tightly as I my books. “The rest 
of the semester is downhill.” 
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Game a A 
ON TAP. And yours for 25 all day Monday, 
and Friday aftemoonsi! nf 
SHOOTER AND SCOOTER NIGHT 
Tues. and Sat. 8PM—12PM Coid Bud draft 
and a choice of Shot for $1.001! 


_EAR-PIERCING CLINIC 


by HEALTHWAY 


EARS PIERCED 
THE CLINICAL way 
If you've been wanting to have your: 
ears pierced, now's the time. A: 
——Medically-approved Procedure, done. by 
doctors or nurses, takes less than 30 
seconds . ..and you'll hardly feel.it.. _ 
The price includes a Surgical-grade 
Stainless steel starter Set tested to be 
lnectuoes Safe and hypo-allergenic. Minors 
\ (under 18) need parental consent. 


~ "THIS WEEKEND |! 


CLINIC HOURS: Fri. Jan. 26th 6-9 PM 
mht 3 - Sat. Jan.27 11-5 PM 


_ UNIVERSITY MALL DorsET sr. SO.BURLINGTON 
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And — 


National 


Nudear 
Agency 

Study Suppojt 
Withdrawn 


The Nuclear Regulatory 


{Commission, the Federal Agency 
charged with assuring the safety- 


of nuclear reactors, “recently 


| withdrew its support for its own 


major safety study completed in 
1975. 3 : 

The study concluded. that a 
nuclear accident could occur 
only once in a million years, and 
was used frequently by the 
nuclear industry and its support- 
ers in Congress. A spokesman for 
the commission said that the 
commission believed the chances 
of an accident’ were higher or 
lower than. the 1975 study 
indicated, and that the margin of 
error was greater than initially 
determined, 

Representative Morris Udall, 
whose questions about the ori- 
ginal study prompted the 
commission to review its’ find- 
ings, stated that thé action was 
“A. hopeful sign that the N.R.C. 
is becoming an objective regula- 
tor that the Congress has 
sought.” 


Cubans 
Celebrate 
Anniversary 
of Revolution 


Thousands’ - of 
demonstrated in the streets of 
Havana this month to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the 
overthrow of the Batista govern- 
ment and the leadership of Fidel 
Castro. , 
The small island of less than 
ten million inhabitants lies 90 
miles “off the” coast of Florida, 


and was the ‘first nation in the. 


western hemisphere to have a 
socialist form of government. 

The Cuban revolution 
brought widespread fear.of the 
worldwide spread of commun- 
ism to many western countries. 
The United States government 
and CIA, along with a handful of 
pro-U.S. Cuban exiles, launched 
the ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion 
in April 1961, in attempts to 


overthrow the Castro govern-. 


ment. The invasion was defeated 
in several hours. 

Since’ then, anti-Castro 
Cubans in the United States have 
engaged in a variety of 


20 


Cubans . 


right-wing actions, notably 
assisting in the Watergate bur- 


glary in 1973 and aiding in the * 


murder of former , Chilean 
ambassador Orlando Letelier in 
1976. : 

The Castro government has 


recently expressed the hope that : 


diplomatic relations. with the 
U.S. could resume, and has 
released 3000 political prisoners 
in a gesture Of conciliation. 


Guardsmen 


‘Express Regret _ 


a 
in Kent State 
Settlement 

. The state of Ohio recently 
agreed to pay $675,000 to settle 
a suit charging state officials 
with responsibility for the 
deaths of four students at Kent 
State).University on May 4, 
1970. 6 

Governor James Rhodes and 
twenty-seven National Guards- 
men, the defendants in the suit, 
also agreed to express their 
“regrets” for the killings. 

' The Ohio National: Guard 
opened fire on a crowd of 
students protesting the Vietnam 
War, killing four. Since then a 
State grand jury refused to 
prosecute either the guardsmen 
or the governor, and the federal 
government also refused to act. 

Commenting on the settle- 
ment, Arthur Krause, father of 
one of the slain students, said, 


’“Tt’s not over as long as people 
can be shot down like this.” . 


A Million | 
lranians March 
in Support 

of Khoumeini 


4. An estimated million people 
marched through the streets of 
Teheran in a mass show of 
support for Ayotollah Ruhollan 
Khoumeini, an Islamic leader 
exiled to France. / 

Despite the earlier departure 
of Shah Mohammed Pahlevi to 
Egypt for “rest and relaxation,” 
the ‘demonstrators: shouted the 
familiar cry of» “Death to the 
Shah.” 


meini, who is openly hostile to 
the Bakhtiar government. 
Despite the evident unpopu- 
larity of his rule; Bakhtiar said 
that if Khoumeni tried to set-up 
an alternative government, he 
would tell. army commanders 
they had no further obligation 
to refrain from action — signify- 
ing the possibility of a military 
coup. 
In Paris, Ayatollah Khou- 
ini said that the Shah had 
already been dethroned and that 
.““we will take power through the 
legitimate ‘referendum of the 


~ Strests.” 


Cancer - Causing 
Chemicals 


_in Meat 


A draft report of a Genéral 
Accounting Office study indica- 
ted that 14 percent of the meat 
and poultry sold in supermarkets 
may-.contain illegal residues of 
various chemicals suspected of 
causing cancer, birth defects, or 


* other toxic effects. 


The study also warns that 
there is no way to prevent 
contaminated fresh meat and 
poultry from reaching the consu- 
mer. Because it takes several 
days to test for the presence of 
toxicants, and because saniples 
are taken from- Carcasses, not 
individual cuts of meat. the meat 
would already have been sold by 
the time a chemical’s presence 
was known and pinpointed. 
. “Of the 143 drugs and 
pesticides G.A.O. identified as 
likely to leave residues in raw 
meat and poultry, 42 are 
Suspected of causing cancer, 20 


of causing birth defects, and six © 
- of causing mutations,” the draft 


Stated. Among the dangerous 
Substances mentioned were 
polychlorinated biphenyls 
(PCB's), arsenics — and sulfa 
chemicals. ; a 


The demonstration appear- 


ed to all but ignore the Shah’s 
appointed 
Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar, who, 
except ‘for occasional chants of 
“Bakhtiar is a puppet,” was 
virtually unmentioned. Instead, 
the crowd Called for a new 
government headed by Khow- 


p ‘ 


successor, Prime ‘ 


Former Attorney General 


_John_Mitchell, the last of the 


persons serving time for. Water- 
gate-related crimes, was released 
on parole’ in , Montgomery, 
Alabama'Friday. ° 

Mitchell, 65, had served 
nineteen months of a two-and-a-. 
half to eight-year sentence for 


~and—obstruction ~or 


Consolidated _ Edison, the 
utility which supplies New York 
City with most of its electricity 
was recently granted a $228 
million rate increase by the New, 
York State © Public ~ Service 
Commission. In its ruling on the 
rate increase question, the 
Commission stated that “the 
root problem may be that dur 
Society’s conception of soci 


.| justice is unworkable in tandem 


with its ‘economic structure.” 


Carter to | 


cut the U.S. budget deficit to 
less than $30 billion, he intends 
to increase military spending by 

_ $10 billion. 
Few are opposed to the 


-biltion,—Carter— will t 


justice in the Watergate scandals. forced to make cuts in other 


In a -voice’Shaking with 
emotion, Mitchell 


expressed. 


federal programs, most likely 
social programs and those affect- 


appreciation for the “thousandsi 18 the « poor. Those against 


of letters” of support he had. 


received and told the attending 
press, “Henceforth, don’t call 
me, Pil call you.” 3 


Settlement of 
German 


Strike 


A tentative settlement has 
been reached between emplo- 
yees and 30,000 West German 
steel workers in the Ruhr Valley, 


increasing the likelihood that the. 


six-week-old strike, the _ first 
among German steelworkers in 
fifty years, will -soon end. 

The strikers sought a five 
percent raise in wages and a 
thirty-five hour week. Reduc- 
tions in work time was requested 
as a measure-to increase employ- 
ment. 


- Carter’s proposal instead see the 


‘solution ‘as tax reform and 
reduction in military budget 
from the sum of $126 billion 
last year. an 

State governments do not 
support Carter because they 
know that the state will be most 
affected by federal cits. Speak- 
ing for. the National Governors’ 
Association last week, Vermont 
Governor . Snelling said; “There 


. Should be no illusions in 


Washington that states have the 


“resources to shield our citizens 


and local governments against 
deep federal cuts. We do not!” 

Due to foreign policy pro- 
mises, military reductions are 
unlikely. European allies have 
demanded a 3% increase in 
military spending to prove US. 
support for defense against 
Soviets. 


Quote in 
the News 


In the pact agreed ‘to by —— 


union negotiations, the steel- 
workers will receive a retroactive 
four percent wage increase and 
more holiday time, but will not 
receive a thirty-five hour work 
week. | P 


| Humiliating" 


One week after President 
Carter abruptly __ fired Bella 
Abzug from her position on-the 


National Advisory Committee] 


for Women, 25 women from the 

40-women committee have 

resigned in protest. v 
Following her strong 


- face-to-face criticism of the 


President’s budget . proposals 
many of which cut soci 
services that affect women 


__..Abzug ..was_told—to resign from 


FF 


the committee or 
Presiden 


. don. 


"s dismissal 
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Mall by the District 4 En 


__ The first problem that 
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¢ District Environn 
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Beyond Py 


often. The denial for an Act 250 permit for Pyramid 
Mall by the District ISSi 


negative environmental, 


» an amendment to Act 250 passed 
973, was designed to protect primary agricultural 
Soils by prohibiti 


n_ 9B working? 
The figst problem 
‘the Dis 


merican Pastime 


By Helen Pelzman * 


‘¢ “These it is on ngtional TV. fos. Ame : ica 


favorite display of sex and violence. "a 
Meredith 


evaluated? In most cases, if the issue of agricultural 
Souls iS not raised by amy of the parties involved or by 


2 concerned outside indivi Or organization, the 


eating Ritz‘crackers. What draws 


this 
one? = ; eee,, 
I would like to see the networks place more 


emphasis on team work during sports Programs with 
some attempt to lessen the b. 


their hard work 
heir physical 


while progres: comm a 
Still’ maintain: an t-building 
spirit. However, apparent that this 


“cleaner” 
approach 
> it has yet to becomi 


land and Criterion 9B seeks to prevent it. } 
Because Act 250 only requires permits for 


»a 
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ly. 


‘ Within his power to 


‘tions between the the commission serve 


to the agricultural soils. 


208 ¢g the commissions - must begin to 
_ Act 


CTiterion 9B. or 
System of land use 
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Green Gold? 


> 


» 


The prospect of usanium mining in Vermont has 
become the subject of debate in recent weeks; coming to 


such ahead in one southern Vermont town, residents there - 


are Considering an alteration of their zoning regulations to 
effectively ban mining. 

While the commercial feasibility of mining and milling 
uranium ore remains in question, the environmental hazards 


- do not. Urangeselischaft, the Denver-based, German-owned 


conglomerate planning to do the. initial core drillings, 
Operate uranium strjp mines on 30 sites throughout the 
world. The irreparable environmental damage strip mining 


' causes simply cannot be worth any benefit derived, real or 


imagined. 

Second, and-& point most opposition to the mining 
content, the ore extracted from the mines will eventually 
go to fuel unsafe. nuclear reactors and then add to the 
present amount of dangerous radioactive waste. 

- State officials remain cautious in, their tthe 


situation, leaning neither pro nor con. Yet,:before Vermont — 


is plagued by another Vernon fiasco, stuplies- should be 


ongoing; examining not just the economic potential of — 


extracting uranium ore, but the environmental and nee 
aig A: 


Guns, But No Butte 


On the way to the White House in 1976, President 
Carter promised, as all candidates have a flair for, a balan- 
ced budget, reduced inflation, and a smaller defense budget. 
___!n January -197% after two illustrious years in office, 


Carter. announced ‘the United States will run a $29 billion 
deficit, and defense spending will rise this fiscal year 3% 


above the 9.1% inflation rate. Further, Social. Security 
benefits and housing and job programs will drop, while the 


Social Security tax takes a large leap. 

What has happened to the “people's president”: we had 
before Gerald Rafshoon? Granted, fiscal restraint is indeed 
a part of the cure for- inflation. But an already overtaxed 


America, looking for leadership during these difficult 


financial times, will be hard-pressed to understand, Carter’s 
recent economic initiatives. 

The United States has the capability to. destroy the 
Soviet Union many times over, yet the inner cities are 
crumbling; Cleveland has defaulted. Inflation is soaring, and 
unemployment is still unacceptably high. The dollar is an 
embarrassment on the international market. 

Perhaps a little less‘attention should be piiid to the 
hyped “Soviet threat” to Western Europe, and a little more 


to-the people ‘who make the, entire process economically 
~ possible. 


My Name is Not Thug 


To the Editor: 

If my name was Thug, ard 
if I°stood six feet, two inches 
tall, and if I weighed 220 
pounds, and if I asked for an 


| advance on credit due, would 
“you accuse me of crying on the 


_Shoulder of the receptionist at 
Financial Aid? As -it happens, 
‘my name is‘not Thug; I am not 
Six feet, two inches tall, I do not 
weigh 220 pounds, and I was 
accused of using feminine decep- 
tion to obtain such monies..I am 
incensed that, even though I am 
surrounded by educated, scho- 
larly, and supposedly liberal 
types here at UVM, ‘such“a 


double__ standard ‘should be 


‘ imposed upon me. 

I believe that, fortunately 
for me, my reaction>to this 
injustice was not one ad dis- 


~ belief, but rather, anger. I am 


not naive enough to believe that 
women are yet to be judged 
equally and fairly with men in 
all areas. But to verbally harass 


‘me in public and to_refer to my 


sexuality as a crutch that aided 
me in this episode was an unjust 
and totally assinine method of 
attack. 


most about. the assault on my 
character was the fact that the 
“gentleman” with whom I had 
this discussion apparently never 
stopped to think that I, too, 
might. have a- brain capable of 


handling my own monetary 


affairs without _ resorting to 
stereotypical female treachery, 


-Le. the crying jag that I was 


accused of indulging in. It 
frightens me to think of. the 


I believe what angers me 


sence of such a prejudiced man. 

_As for my ‘own course of 
action, I dare not: mffle the 
feathers of this man until I have 
completed my future financial 
dealings with him. Frankly, 


me if I pursued this matter at 
the current time. However, when 
the air is clear, I shall return to 
my friend and make it perfectly 
clear that I have not attended 
college for four years to be 


Final Exams Are Difficult Enough but... 


began at the construction site at 
the gym, this continued on and 
off for the rest of my exam. At 
about 8:45, shortly after the 


present got up and went behind + taking this final exam. .1 hop 


the folding bleachers to shut the 
door, but this was not an 
immediate reaction and by now 
the door had been open for over 
ten minutes. a 
Needless to say, I am 
outraged at this lack of consid- 


eration for the students. I also 


that this did not happen to any} 


_ of the other students who took : 


final in ‘the gym last semester. 
and 1 also hope it will neve 
happen again. 


Sincerely, 
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¢ Chairman 
fal Food 


A political void has been created with the departure 
of the Shah. The current government, headed by 


Prime Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar, is bracing itself for 


the ‘impending arrival of Muslim leader Ayatollah — 


Khomeini. From open public support of millions of 


Iranians, it appears that the revered Muslim leader 
will ultimately: decide the Political fate of the coun- 
try. 

. People may specilate on what happened to the 
time-honored rule of the Shah. Only a year ago in 
Tehran, President (Carter remarked “Iran, because of; 
the great leadership of the Shah. is an island. of 
stability in one of the more troubled areas of the 


- world. This is a great tribute to you, Your Majesty, 


and to your leadership and to the respect and the 
admiration and love which your people give to you.” 
Regarding Carter's remarks, hindsight reveals” 


_ that the stability of the- regime was achieved through 


the ruthless suppression of any political Opposition 


called SAVAK. This group had open authority to 
question, imprison, and torture Opposition members. 
By the end of the Shah’s presence in Iran lask week, 
. SAVAK was a target of public retaliation. 

During this time, the U.S. State Department was 
not unaware of the deplorable state of 


-in Iran. -To the contrary, the U.S. accepted conditions 
there in returm’ for stability along the Persian gulf. 
Iran became a guarded ally because of its vast oil 
supplies, and because of its strategic northern border 


By Dale A.:‘Rocheieau : 
Last month in Memphis, Tennessee, thousands of 


Democrats attended the 1978 Democratic National 


Conference’ to discuss major political issues in anti- - 


cipation of the 1980-presidential election. Predictably 
the four-day Conference was orchestrated by the 
Carter Administration. The gathering seemed far 
more a social event than a political one, making ‘the 
appearance of Senator Kennedy, and the many 
parties and receptions the high points of ‘the 
Conference. 


Many delegates, especially those who belong:to 


the more progressive wing of the Party, were angry 
and disappointed that the mules and procedures 
governing the Conference discourage full, free, and 
open debate of controversial, issues. Some charged 
that the considerable amount of pageantry, pomp, 
and circumstance at the Conference was intended as 
a filibuster to discussion of substantive issues. There - 
were few political stories to be told, so few, in fact, 
that the press devoted much of its time to the more 


trivial aspects. Stories about delegate visits to Elvis _ 


Presley’s grave were front-page material. 

There are good reasons why the Conference was 
politically uneventful. It was only: the second Mid- 
term Conference ever held in major party history 
and the first ever held while a Democratic President 
was in the White House. Needless to say, with a 
Democratic Administration and Congress, a major 
goal of the Conference was to keep the Democratic 
~Party in the driver’s seat after the 1980 presidential 
elections. John White, appointed Democratic Nation- 
al Chairman by President Cartér, realized that the 


~ best way of achieving this goal was to block the, 


Opposition and criticism of the Carter Administra- 
tion. By instituting procedural obstacles to frustrate 
the efforts of critics in the Party, the Administration 
appeared to be well supported. by a cohesive Demo- 


Party liberals failed to mount any major . 


challenges to President Carter at the carefully 


managed event. A coalition of liberal Democrats and . 
activists managed to get the required number of 


signatures to submit only four resolutions that had 
not been approved by the Administration. None of* 


these were much of a threat to Carter. The four a. es caprdlnthons sczrcel eee 8 


mmensoewed. pesabshions tnt ant by Ge. Spee tae: 


In return for placing US. electronic Gaskins 
equipment along Iran’s Soviet border, the U.S: agreed 
to obtain intelligence concerning Iran solely from 
SAVAK. Thus, the U.S. was effectively‘cut off from 
the political realities the opposition represented. The 
US. accepted that the Shah had. public support 


© because SAVAK indicated he did. 


Since their regime was perceived as stable, the 
US. began to sell the Iranians vast amounts of 
military armaments to recoup some of our lost U.S. 


~ petro-dollars. These arms also served to strengthen 


the Iranian state against the Soviet Union and its 
allies, including Iraq, Ethiopia, and Afghanistan. 
Between 1972 and 1978, the U.S. supplied the 
Iranian armed forces with $14 billion worth of 
‘military hardware. Some of this equipment included 
particularly advanced and secret weaponry. 

The powerful Iranian military may yet become a 
_ force to be reckoned with. To the end of the Shah’s 
tule, it remained loyal to him and no one else. 


+_thronsh_a. serret_poli---fo55-aeaicu by “ine Shah alter at was apparent that the Shah had lost the | 


support of the.}eople, control of the economy, and 
even of SAVAK, the armed forces stood behind him, 
waiting for his orders. - 
Instead of directing the military to restore. his 
regime to order, the Shah created the present civilian 


tiar ‘Viitestee as a national leader because of his 
cooperation with the Shah. — 

Since the citizens of Iran are demonstrating with 
portraits of Mr. Khomeini in hand, it is evident that 
Mr. Bakhtiar’s days as Prime Minister are numbered. 
Yet, Bakhtiar disbanded SAVAK, released hundreds 
of political prisoners, made compensations to the 
families of more than 2000 Iranians killed in riots, 
and panned future oil shipments to South Africa and 
Israel. 

_.If a traditional Muslim regime takes power, it is 
questionable whether the military will stand by. 

The Iranian military is western: oriented and 
modern in outlook due to its extensive centact with 
the armed forces of the United States. Along with 
that Western contact, the military wanted to modern- 
ize while moving into the twentieth century. That 
modernization policy ultimately brought the Shah 
down, as the traditional Muslims want.to return-to 
simpler times. 


Frida ay, Mr. Khomeini will return from, his exile 


in Paris. It would be mere speculation to suggest that ~ 


the Iranian military will seize power through a coup. 
The military does not seem to have the organizational 
capacity to- assume the administrative duties of 
Iran. If -that leaves us with Mr. Khomeini and his 
allies, Mr. Carter and his inept State Department can 


government, from__those—opposition—leaders—who— —take~some-sotice-from-Mr--Khomeini- ‘With regard-to— 
would cooperate. This new government, is led by 
Prime Minister Bakhtiar. Nonetheless, the idol of the 
- Masses and inspiration of the civil uprising is a Muslim 
leader, Mr. Khomeini. He has proclaimed Mr. Bakh- 


Democratic Midterm Conference: __ 
Parties, Receptions and a Staged Democratic Unity 


f 


appointed. screening committee called for immediate 
implementation of a plan for national health insur- 
ance, control of inflation by increased. regulation of 
private industry , legislation to prevent corporations 


from owning farm land, and the establishment of 4. 


publicly owned gas and oil corporation similar to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

A debate on Carter’s intention to increase U.S: 
military spending by 3 percent more than the rate of 
inflation in the next fiscal year. could have generated 
some real-~excitement. However, Rep. Donald M. 
Fraser, D-Minn., head of the Democtfatic 


Agenda, said that there was no vehicle to bring the 


issue to. the floor. Efforts to ‘bring resolutions to the 


floor by. gay rights ‘groups and pro-abortion women ’s 
groups also failed. 


Still, there were some aspects of the conference. 


that were politically interesting. California Gov. J erry 
Brown, a presidential contender in 1976, was conspi- 
cuously absent. This led to speculation that he was 


having second thoughts about - ‘making a bid in the - 


1980 presidential election. _—_” 
’ On Friday evening, December 8, the Conference 


Officially began with a propaganda film commending - 
Carter and the “Democratic partnership” he had - 
with Congress. The film was an attempt to strengthen . 


~Carter’s shaky public image. Immediately following 


U.S.involvement, Khomeini remarked, “‘Our relations 
with the U.S. would be good relations as long as the 
.U.S. stops supporting the Shah and leaves us to 
decide our own destiny.” 


i 


delegates and spectators was only lukewarnt. ‘His. 
speech was thoughtful, yet unstimulating. Carter 
people were everywhere, lobbying and nanan with: 
‘the delegates. 


‘The following day,’ Saturday. a ninber of work- 
shops were held on important issue areas like the 
economy, government reform, human needs, natural 
résourcés, urban and_rural problems, international 
‘relations, defense policy, and education. 


, The most popular of these workshops was on 


national health care. The attraction of this workshop 
was not necessarily the issue; which is indeed impor- 
tant to the Party; but an equally important personal- 
ity, Senator Edward Kennedy, potential presidential 
contender in 1980, who was a national health care 
panelist. 

The auditorium was packed: with people one 
hour before the workshop was scheduled to begin. 
Massachusetts delegates were handing out Kennedy 
buttons. One could feel the excitement in the air 
knowing that the charismatic Kennedy was about ; 
to face off with HEW Secretary Joseph Califano on 


* National’ Health Insurance, an issue on which 


Kennedy~ and ‘the Garter Administration disagree.- 


-When Kennedy entered, a roar of applause and cheers 


erupted from the audience. His rousing speech. had 
delegates and spectators applauding on their feet 
eight times. . He totally” dominated the workshop, 
‘frustrating HEW"' Secretary Calitano’s_ attempts to. 
‘offer rational alternative proposals to Kennedy’s 
program. 

The 1978 Democratic National Conference was 
primarily a dull social affair and; except for the 
appearance of Senator Kennedy, politically unevent- 
ful. The Carter Administration, reluctant. to fulfill 
its 1976 promise to hold a midterm conference, was 
uccessfyl in keeping party dissent to a minimum, 

anks to John White. Still, one should “not be 
deceived into believing that the Democratic Party has 
finally become a cohesive group, rather than a 
collection of single interest groups, Beneath the 
surface, the Party remains, as muth as ever, a loose 
coalition,. and the famous words of Will Rogers 


‘still hold true. “I belong to no political party, I’m 


a Democrat.” 


2 


Dale A. Racheleau was a Vermont Delegate, Yo. 


the ‘Democratic Midterm Conference ad 
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. _: By Tom 
After expe 
of setbacks th 
loss of the J. 
shuffled tourin 
confirmed rhy 
S.A. Concerts 
presentation of 
be Southside 
Asbury Jukes. 
The ' show 
Winterfest Cele 
be held in the 
ag February 15 at 
=» ,|tickets, priced 
students and 
public, will go 
31° at the 
Office. 


Everyone needs to start with every 
possible advantage. In equipment. Fit. 


Choice. Find your solid edge. at the 
: "  Bownhill Edge. . . 


- Downhill Ski Package 


$4 78° - Rossignol Challenger Skis 
, - Salomon 222 Bindings 
Nordica Alpina Boots | 
' ABT Poles. Mi; 
Mounting 
Reg. price $269.85 


The skiing season ig in full swing . . . Now's 
- the time to see our gréat selection of: 
Sweaters ' a 
_ Vests She 
Bib Overalls 


ALSO. 


ENTALS *1Q22., 


a series 
of. ater ae included the 
loss of the J. Geils Band in a 
shuffled touring schedule, it was 


presentation of the semester will 
be Southside Johnny and the 
Asbury Jukes. 

The. show kicks off the 


Winterfest Celebr. will 
be held in the Pa : on 
February 15 at 8:00, 


| tickets, priced at $3.50 for 
Students and $4.50 for the 
public, will go on sale January 
31° at the Lane Series Box 
Office 


entertainers available. But book- 


ing concerts for a university isn’t 
the easy task one might assume 
it to be. While a seat on the 
Bureau means good tickets. and 
contacts. with important artists 
and names in the entertainment 
business, securing the bands can 
be. a lengthy and often futile 
process. 

“How we should properly 
serve the musical interests of the 
school is 2 question that we are 
constantly considering and also 
one we'll probably never find a 
totally acceptable answer to,” 
said Pat Butler in his office at 
= — Center. “There are 

O si es to the question, both 
of which we feel.are nécessary to 
consider, Should our main ob- 
jective: be to entertain ; or’ “to 


inform? We can seek the top 
forty bands, the ones that we 
know. will be popular, or we can 
shoot for the less ‘familiar 
performers who we might feel 
have something more to offer.” 

But music is business and 
tike all businesses, the dollar is 
often the consideration that 
takes prime importance. If a 
band can’t sell « sligkets, there is 
usually “ ‘justification in 
presenting. Recently, S.A. 
Concerts Seieké John Hartford, 
a talented country rock musician 
they felt to bea worthwhile risk, 
to the Ira Allen Chapel, and the: 
show drew only 300 people, not 


- The S.A. Concert Bureau is CVE" coming close to breaking 
even. 
a seven-person committee head- 


by Pat 
the 


Butler that brings 
best musicians and 


Trying to satisfy the student 
body with music and entertain- 


ment that One might assume to. 


fall into the “popular” category 
isn’t without its- complications 


either, “Unlike the situation in | 


the larger -citiés; where just 
about anyone can sell out,” 
continued Butler, 
interests here are both diverse 


and often quite regional, having . 
come from all-over New England ~ 
and Vermont. This makes it even 


more critical to look into ‘all 


angles of a concert before we - 


decide to promote it.” 


One act the. Concert Bureau | 


is considering is Elvis Costello. 


Costello’s New. Wave approach, 
and often chaotic stage presence ~ 


has made him seem at. times 
somewhat inaccessible to; Ameri- 


can audiences who only ‘now, it - 


appears, are begining to realize: 


x ello o' ‘at this. sews. The problem 
is that bn March 28, the only date that he 


s to be available, we are not 


2 Fobroin the use“of Patrick Gym.’ 


that he might have something 
worthwhile to -offer. Since Cos- 
tello still has yet to really prove 
that he appeals to a mass musical 
audience, he ‘is somewhat ofa 
risk for the Concert Bureau. But 


«the feeling within the Commit- 


tee is that if there isn’t a large 
turnout’ from the University, 
enough of a crowd will still be 
attracted from 
Montreal and the surrounding 
area to make the show a success. 

“With just ‘one call,” said 
Butler, “I could book Elvis 
Costello at this moment. The 
problem is that on March 28th 


> 


‘thé .only ate that he seems to 
‘be available, we are not able to 


obtain use of the Patrick Gym.” 
Since the Patrick Gymna- 
sium is the only large facility 


“the musical . 


Dartmouth, 


svailable to the Bureau, concert 
scheduling often conflicts with 
regularly scheduled. events, such 
as gym classes, intramurals and 
varsity sports. Further compli- 


cating matters fs ‘the fact that 


most bands will do a majority: of 
their week-end. bookings in-the 
larger cities where ‘they are 
assured a major crowd, making it 


- even more difficult for the 


Burean to obtain a_ booking 
when the facility is most avail- 
able. 

Recently, . the ..-~Concert! 
Bureau underwent a structural 
reorganization to help define the' 
roles of each~-member more: 
clearly. The six positions in the!- 
committee and the people that’ 
hold them are as follows: Doug 
Millar, as the Production Person, ' 
is responsible for handling the: 
strategic end. of setting-up for: 
the shows; Leslie Worster, as the 
Head of Advertising, deals with 
all aspects of promoting the 
concert and ticket operations; 
Tim — Koehler, the Treasurer, 
keeps the financial end straight; 
Joy Vernaneau and Lee Aldrich, 
Heads of Personnel,—direct the 
work crew, ushers and ticket: 
takers; and Gwen Wingate, over- 
seeing the food and dressing 
rooms, is responsible for making} 
sure all housing arrangements for’ 
the band are satisfactory before 


* and after the concert. 


Because of its ~ financial 
set-up, the Concert Bureau is’ 
one of the few student organi- 
zations that will return most or 
all of its budget allocations at 
the end of the-year: Theoreti- 
cally, it could probably survive 
without. a sirigle appropriation 
since the operating costs of 


‘bringing a band to the school is’ 
_ Tecouped beforehand 
the ticket sales. But in case of 


ugh 


unforeseen. ,Sifficulties, such as 
uncommonly “poor ticket sales, 
or‘the need of new equipment, 


Names that 


_ Photd by Jana Panarites. 


as was-the case with a-concert 
stage purchased~fast. year, the 
Bureau is cushioned —_ sia A. 
funds. 


* To determine ticket prices, 
the Bureau divides the break— 
even point in sales for a specific 
concert (generally about 3,500 
seats, with .no obstructed 
views) into the total cost of 
production, which. can run as 
high as $42,000, as it ‘did with 
the Dead and Springsteen. 

“We don’t usually shoot for 
a sell-out,” said Butler. “But last 
semester we were fortundte 
enough that all three major 
shows ended.up as such. It 
‘brings in a little extra revenue 
but even more importantly, it’s 
good publicity for the promoters 
to see that we can sell out shows 
in Burlington.” 

So who can we expect to 
see in Patrick Gym as the 
semester moves toward spring? 
The Elvis Costello concert looks 


like a possibility but, as of the 
moment, negotiations are still in 
the. preliminary stage. Other 
the Bureau are 
pursuing, and- probably would 
have. signed_.by now if--not-for- 
sudden tour rearrangements, 
include Jackson’ Browne and 
Billy Joel. Since both performers 
have decided to issue summer 
releases, and their touring, for 
financial reasons, will coincide 
with these. releases, there is ‘the 
possibility that neither of them 


_will be available before the 


semester’s end. F 
January and’ February are 
traditionally slow months for 
booking bands, especially in the 
north where weather conditions 
make touring less than agreeable. 
Since, this. year is no exception, 
the signing of Southside Johnny}: 
is especially good news because 
it frees'the Bureau to concen- 
trate on futuré. concert dates. 


. VERMONT CYNIC — 


Good Vibes for Jazz 
=. Aficionados | 


SPACE : ee Ta Work Photo by Rick Ames 


oy - -- ange ‘ : : ic 4 OCtave lower via a “King Vox” 
NOW, sesh | aS 3 Srey transducer) _ above a Jackson 
ACCEPTING Ponape aie 


+ 3.complete darkrooms — _ “ind | 
. all chemicals supplied esetter ited his: oni success of Burton’s performance 
* fee $25 per semester . may eishlch Bereghet 


* darkroom workshop Tuesday x an 7 _ Okoshi i peace 5 pitts to the 


Friday, February-2, QW/9 st ia e ee 
Please fill out.and retun tothe | An Interview ee aa eg 
Director's Office, LAC ee with. Gary Burton 
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erformers 
Prepare 
Openin 


By Mary Carey and 
William Devine 

Judging from the first dress 
rehearsal Monday night, the 
all-student production of Cabar- 
et will elicit a positive response. 
_ The play is a thoughtful 
portrayal of the evolution of 


Mein Kampf and_its few -adher- 


ents, into the reality of Nazi 
Germany. Their troubled lives 
become artifice at the 
“Cabaret.” 

Interestingly, the  discre- 
Pancy between polished art and 
uncut life. is particularly high- 
lighted in this : production. 
Though the performances of the 
characters outside the Cabaret 


by Rick Ames 
crowd. 


through ‘a 


78,” the 


an innovative | 


» 


an inter- 
blues extrac- 


a) displayed a 
d:jam-inspired 
Dn exhibiting 
ht hand inter- 
aching rhyth- 
uplicated an 
“King Vox” 
a Jackson 
percussive 
composition 


he 
inside ‘the Cabaret are absolutely 
stunning. 

Most notable .of the perfor- 
mances in the play is that of 
Duncan Stephans. As the master 
of ceremonies, his brilliant ges: 
tures .are truly inspirational and 


consistently leave the audience . 


anticipating his next move. 
The -only scene equal tc 


Stephans’ energetic performance . 


was a well-choreographed num- 
ber which Mason Burbank, as a 


waiter at the Cabaret, sings the 


German National theme song. In 
a lovely soprano, he moves his 


fellow workers to stand with’ 


him and sing. 
Suddenly, the master of 
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TESTS WITH WHITE 
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Soon to be released test results reveal that disco lights cause 
cancer. The tests, conducted at three local discos, were fatal to 
98% of the mice exposed to the lights. Scientists connected 
with the experiment denied claims by owners of the discos that - 
it was the pink leisure suits worn by the mice, and not the 
lights, that caused the cancer. 

Lest you fret, there is a recourse. The hours spent watching 
American Bandstand need not be'wasted. YOUNG MAN, 
THERE’S A PLACE YOU CAN GO! 

Consider the alternative — Hunt’s. Every weekend a dance 
band and plenty of room to strut your stuff. And there’s no 

_ Cover on Thursday when the weekend band plays for free. 

Hot licks, good people, good times. No-disco lights — but 

pink leisure suits aré optional. 


= 


Coco andsthe Lonesome Road Band ° 
"The N-Zones ie 

Boss Kingsnake 

Dealers Choice 

Paul Asbell Quartet 


Jan. 25, 26, 27 
Feb. 1,2,3. 
Feb. 8, 9, 10 
Feb. 16,17 
Feb. 22, 23, 24 


HUNTS 
101 Main St. 
~~ 863-9850 


Dinner served from 5 PM; 1 price happy hour 4:30-6:00, 
Tue.-Fri.; Free Mussells Thurs. & Fri. pat a 


. Photo by Dan Bettler 
John Juras and Stacey Gladstone, who play Cliff and Sally" - : ; 


Bowles respectively, are two of the Stars in the all-student 
production of Cabaret. ‘ 


r-vehicle of 

full - reso- 
lending and ~ 
m expressive + 


Tickets for Jum Rin "= and 
Mary McCaslin, Feb I} 


Teed as a 
throughout 
obrtment of 


i progressive . 


and artistic 
performance 
lington as a 
Although not 


r America’s 
rm. 


ceremonies reappears, looking 


unmistakenly like Hitler, smiles‘ 


ironically, and then — darkness. 


Stacy Gladstone, who plays” 


Sally Bowles, the Cabaret.singer, 
sings beautifully:-but her acting 
is less than convincing. Kerry 
Ellen Metzler is the more endear- 
ing, rather philosophically bent 
landlady, but her singing lacked 
a touch of excitement. 

Andrew Hill Newman brings 
much warmth to the character 
of the ill-fated Jewish fruit 
merchant. Cliff, the sensitive 
American in Berlin, was played 
by Jon Junas. 

The set itself seemed a little 
limited. In order to accommo- 
date a realistic brick wall,- stairs 
and \furniture at the boarding 
house where the characters lived, 


the action is necessarily forced: 
to the periphery, : 

Yet, it is wonderful to see 
the master of ceremonies arise 
from this confusion. Stephans 
Steals the show part of the play, 
but the theme — the injustice 
and cruelty — strikes hard and 
Stays with us. 

The show is spearheaded by 
Bob Barker III, director of the 
Living and Learning Theatre 
Program and _ the Champlain 
Theatre Festival. Liz McGlin- 
chey directed the band, Eugene 
Sienbery designed everything 
except the costumes, which were 
created by Murial Stockdale. 


Jonathan Edwards, 
2Irst, are ‘on sale now. 
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Costello En Force 


a 


By Bruce Vielmetti Suitar work is 
After the “New Wave” 
crashes against the shore of 
establishment rock, it’s a good 
bet that one odd-looking figure 
will remain when the punks and 
DEVOs recede. Cocked or bent 
in some nasty Pose, dressed in 
thrift-shop ‘suits and enormous 
spectacles, Elvis Costello stands 
out as a rowser among the 
old-fashioned _rockers__ In just 
sixteen months, Elvis - has 
released three unique and 
astounding LPs. His debut 
effort, My Aim is True, won a 
Rolling Stone Album _of the 
Year award in 1977, and This 
Year’s Model received critical 
acclaim early in 1978. Costello's - 
third «and latest Columbia 
release, Armed Forces. esia- 
blishes him as; more than just | 
another passing eccentric. | 
Guitarist Nick Lowe, who 
manages Stiff Records and tours 
‘with Rock Pile, produced Armed 
Forces and wrote one selection, 
the straightforward “(What’s So 
Funny "Bout) Peace, Love, and 
Understanding?” Costello 
penned the other eleven songs, 
and his ‘lyrics demand scrutiny I 
.and appreciation. They verbalize— 
Costello’s “angry young man” 
attitude and _ his . outspoken 
sociological . views. In “Busy 
Bodies” Elvis belts out: “You 
think‘ that you have seen her/ 
when you're lying in between 
her/ Then ‘you tell me that you a 
don’t care Busy Bodies, busy. 
. busy/ Going nowhere ” 


On much of Anned Forces, Costs 


___ WINTERFEST 1979 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
7:30 p.m. Ice Show (Gutterson) 


‘SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
Varsity Sport Events 
7:30.p.m. Ice Show 
12:30 p.m. — Women’s Indoor Track 
1:00 p.m. — Women’s Swimming 
3:00 p.m. Basketball vs. Colgate 
7:00:p.m. — Men’s Gymnastics 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY i1 : 
Ski Night at Bolton Valley (advance ticket sales only) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
Downtown Drinks with Winterfest names 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
CONCERT: Southside Johnny and the Asiury Jukes 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 | 
3:00 — Ice Sculpture Judging ab 
4:00 — Billings Bedlam we 
9:00 — Masquerade Ball (Given Building) by the 

University Club he . 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17> 

10 a.m. — Cross Campus Cruise (on the green) , 
1:00 p.m. — Cross Country Relay Race (around the 
green) . ae 
12:30 p.m. — Snowshoe Race (on the green) 
2:00 p.m. — Broomball Finals (location to be announ- 


—— 


* 


ced) . 
3:00 — Basketball vs. University of Connecticut 

7:30 p.m>— Hockey vs. Colgate a 

10:00 p.m. — -All Campus Dance and Awards Cere- 
mony (place tgbe announced) — es 


‘Winterfest '79 
Winterfest ’79 - 


atl 
i vit 


ceremony will be 
the close to- the 1979 Games. - 


_ Student activities — or Holly 
Zecker 864-6181/864-905 1 
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. Of concert hall echo, and when 


“im Chris’ 


By Bus on the basis of Chris, 
Blackwell’s technical Production 5 
and mixing. Produced by Bob 
Marley and company, the music 
is excellent, highly charged and 
well selected. As usual on large 

_ live collections, the tracks are al 
from’ previous studio work, 
except for one new title, “Punky 

* Reggae Party.” I assume “Punky 


Reggae Party”-was included for 


_ the benefit of fans of reggae/ 

punk crossover, should such , 

genre exist. (In Great Britain, 
reggae music isa great: favorite. 

of the. young punk movement.) 

R i exciting are sides 

two and four. On side two. 

Marley brings new life to, old 

By Pablo Conrad Classics like “‘Stir It Up,” “Con- 
Babylon By Bus, Bob Mar- crete Jungle,” and “Kinky 
ley’s second live record in three Reggae.” On Babylon By. Bus 
i i take.on new interest, 
_ the band is relaxed and con. 

tained. On “Stir It Up” and 

“Kinky Reggae,” Marley prefers 

a direct and unassuming treat- 

ment of the suggestive lyrics. 

| Along with “Concrete Jungle,” 

“nade “since 1972 those songs from Catch A Fire, 
m this Jamaican music form (the first Wailers record released 
© into the American in this country) are classics for 

: Marley, and lend themselves wel] 

to live versions. ; 

What is missing on Babylon 

Bus, despite the addition of 

unior Marvin on guitar and Earl 


t__.. “Wire? J ind=- ou keyboard. ‘is or 


mediate with only a trace the rawness and simmering sense 
of threat that marked the earlier 

Carly Barrett fires off live album. While the band on 
a flurry of rim-shots, the sound Babylon is excellent and very 
leaps out at the listener, _. tight in its Performance, the best 


The only drawback here is moments of inspired playing are 


Paid to production had ham- 

Pered the performances. On 

Live!, the feeling is that of a 
1 .caught in th 


quality that seems to get lost in 
the slick 1978 Production on 
Babylon By Bus. 
This has been an increasing 
d in reggae over the past two 
or three years. As the record 


, (continued on Page 33) 


track. . : 
This is not to judge Babylon 


OLYMPIC CELEBRATION... , T 
DOWNTOWN UVM WINTERFEST 1979 


eme-: 


" “Catamount 
Olympics” 


Special Olympics Drinks at 
Special prices will be featured at 
SPEAKER BROOMBALL 
Bill Alexander, “Is There Tournament begins Thursday. 


Life After College?” red Feb.1,1979 . 
by the Student /Aociation Championship Game Sat. Feb. 
Speakers’ Bureau. /. - 17,1979 ) 
“ All games to be played at 
; Centennial Field except Finals — 
place to be announced 
For additional info. Contact: 
Peter. Weiler x3340 — l 


& Testing; 3 


RULES & REGULATIONS. 

Double elimination tournament, 

two 15 ‘minute time periods. 
winner in Teams will 
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Joseph E. Levine's “Magic”: 


Fear. and Loathin 


By Tom Campbell 
. What really makes Magic 
sucha disappointment is the 
‘wasted talent. Joseph E. Levine 
is a veteran of the film industry 


. who has produced such major 


works as Hercyles, The Gradu- 
ate; and Carnal Knowledge.. And 
William Goldman, whose screen- 
play was based on his. own book, 
probably shines most of all, 
having penned, among others, | 
Marathon Man, All the Presi. 
dent’s Men, and Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid, for which 
he won an Academy Award. 
The premise behind Magic is 
fascinating. Anthony ‘Hopkins~ 
plays a psychologically disturbed 
ventriloquist whose alternate 
schizophrenic personality, a 
flamboyant and confident per- 
son that he could never be. 
himself, is manifested in Fats, 
his dummy. Not coincidentally, ' 
they bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to each other. It’s a 
concept that offers great Possibi- 
lities for a thriller but, for the 
most part, the thrills are cheap. 
. What seems at first to be an 
inspired reworking of Psycho, 


_ Hitchcock’s early sixties classic _ 
Soon begins to take on almost all 


of the prior film’s characteér- , 


Co 
played by Hopkins, is a 1979 
version of the infamous Norman 
Bates. As in Psycho, much of the 
film takes place at an out-of-the- 
-way motel in a country setting. 
The fleeing ~person seeking 
refuge this time, though, is the 
villian, not the victim. Later we 
even have the brutal murder of 


a massive case of Deja Vu-was- 


the only problem with the 


Structure of — Magic, ~the—film 


could still be, called a creditable 
effort. In the challenging role of 
having .to convincingly play a 
mentally disturbed man who’s 
sane self is gradually being taken 
over by his powerful and evil 


r-ego, Hopkins is superb. The 
d ; 


pity from us, even as he finds 
himself 
murder. 
“"; Ann-Margaret, as Peggy, the 


~ girl that the shy and reclusive 
Corky had a crush on in high 


school, givés ‘a fine-enough 


performance but seems, unfor- 


S.A. Speakers Presents: 


~, 


qs yes, 
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LSD... Brainwashing 


commiting _ senseless.- 


g Gone to Waste 


tunately, to be somewhat mis- 
cast. When we finally get a look 
at her husband, a large .woods- 
man severely lacking in looks, 
charm, or intelligence. the first 


thought that comes to mind is 
‘Show the hell did she ever end 
up with this guy?” 


Where “Attenborough and. 
Goldman ultimately fail is. in’ 


their inability to make the movie 


function as an artistic whole. 


Magic is a very erratic film that 


John Marks blows the lid off the CIA’s secret 


programs to control human minds and behavior. 


Anthony 


and . often moving _ 

moments to scenes all 

that relate a message with 
the subtlety of a sledgehammer 
at work in a meat-packing plant. 
The opening camera shot of a 
darkened room full of old 
Vaudeville relics poignantly cap- 
tures the somewhat decadent 
‘and futile lifestyles of most of 
the entertainers of the post-glory 
: Vaudeville days. Corky soon " 
enters and tries to describe his 
opening night performance as a 
success to his mentor, an aged 
performer who has been asleep 
on the couch, but it becomes 
apparent, with the help of 
flashbacks that work against the 
; Story as he tells it, that he has 
‘ failed miserably. But where the 
flash back technique is used quite 
effectively in this instance, 
Attenborough. comes back later 


. with two flashback sequences, in 


front of Corky’s old house and 
at his father’s gravésite, that 
adds nothing but a feeble 

attempt at artiness. 


~ Hopkins and 
Ann-Margaret and a couple of 
genuinely _ terrifying scenes, _ 
Magic finally falls prey to its 
own predictability. And even 
worse, it creates the ultimate sin 
for a thriller. Fear is best created 
by subjecting the viewer to 
tension that becomes progress- 
ively’ more unbearable as the 
film winds to a conclusion. But 
here the shocks occur i# such 
regular and heavy-handed doses 
that tension never builds, but -. 
instead just ebbs and. flaws. 


Free to UVM students with LD. $100 for general public 
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Over 50 companies are coming to town to talk to you about working for 
| them. Here is how your can plan to be there. hy ode 
‘you want to know what companies in the Boston area and across the country have key 
Positions available now in your field, then this is the opportunity you have been waiting for. 
and let you take over. It is this . and —4 
method — allowing you to interview 
- with the companies you are 
__iMterested in and have talked to 


yourself — that makes these 
conferences so successful. 


CO) Finance (MBA preferred) 

C) Sales : ASSOCIATES 
Mr. Kerry O'Hara 
Leadman Acsociates 
P.O. Beu 742 


will get a reply in writing concerning 
this conférence. its exact location. 
the time it starts. and all directions 
you need to attend. 

Mr. OHara at (201) 379-7621" | 
Monday through Friday. 830 AM 
‘to 6:00 PM. 


Ol am also interested in” 

: Nondinn the ial 
How can we make this offer to you? eased ‘ 
The simple fact is. that companies 


MECHANICAL & 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERS 
; Your Degree And Where 


We offer a unique atmosphere ...of and by Engineers. Our partners are alll Engineers. 
As tor job stability, our contract commitmen guarantee you'll be challenged for 
years to come. , *. 3 : 


Centrally located in Chicago 
cultural 


Meet our Employment Representative on sainian on 
Wednesday, January 31, 1979 . 
' (312) 269-2000 


SARGENT & LUNDY ENGINEERS 
55 E. Monroe St. / Chicago, IIlinois 60603 


"An Affirmative Action Employer 
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By Pablo Conrad 

Zzebra, Vermont's only 
Afro-fusion band, bade a reluc- 
tant good-bye to the area's most 
ardent group of fans at R.W. 
Hunt's last Monday night. 

Playing his last show here 
before departing to, California 
for- a shot at the big-time; 
the audience “We love you, we 
are your band!” And when 
words couldn’t express Zzebra’s 
appreciation for the support 
they’d always found here, they 
poured out a final encore of 
their Affrican-based. musical 
blend, built up around Lofty’s 


” se . ial ue 
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and perfected in the foot hills of 
the Green Mountains. 


Apparently, the Afro-fusion 


combine feels that this all-origi- 
mal sound is ready for the Los 


Angeles music market. Judging — 


‘ from Lofty Amao’s’ previous 
experience in the business of 
performing and recording music, 


prospects for the one-year-old: 


band look good. 

Born and raised in West 
Africa, speaking Yoruba, Abdul 
Lasisi Amao started his musical 
career in the Nigerian capital of 
Lagos, moving on to Ghana and 
eventually Europe, and London, 
where in 1970 he joined the 
African and West Indian band 
Osibisa, = 

In the last decade, Lofty’s 
travels brought him in contact 
‘with musicians like Stevie Win- 


s 
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: 


funk, Caribbean, and Lacin 
music, and undeniably, rock and 
roll. The product is surprising 
and original, very danceable, the 
kind of music that urges an 


‘audience to enjoy itself and 
partake in a positive vibration. © 


At their shows at Hunt's, 


‘the old Tiffany Pub (now the 


Treaty of Yorktown), and at the 


Alibi in Middlebury, Zzebra 


built up a following among fans 
of the various sounds that make 


up Afro-fusion. A Zzebra crowd. 


_ Qn. Monday,  Zzebra’s 


friends tured out to see them 


Off .and get a last dose of the 
~ fusion. Beginning with the song 


“Wake Up,” Lofty and Zzebra 
revealed what they were taking 
out to L.A., a new polish and 
tightness in their performance 
that took them months of 


continued effort to achieve. 


Through songs like “Amina- 
tu,” “No~ Problems,” ~ “Say 
Goodbye,” and “Alalamo,” they 
thanked the audience that 
supported them from their 
earliest appearances. As could be 
expected, once the ~ dancing 
began, it never really let up, and 
exhilaration peaked when Lofty 
and Milton led a twisting, 
stepping line of dancers around 
the tables and chairs, while the 
others pushed the music harder 
and harder. 


At the end, sweaty and 


exhausted, the band repeated 


their thanks and farewells and 
joined in an impulsive embrace, 
crowding together in the ‘middle 
of the stage. 

Last summer, talking in 
Darrell’s Music Store, bass player 
Scipio spoke of the gigs the band 
had been doing down in New 
York City, a rather different 
scene than the Vermont club 
circuit, 

“It’s nice to play down 
there,” he said, tand we like to 
do those gigs, but we always 
come back -here to play for our 
friends.. Man, this is where we 
get our batteries charged up to 
go out and play down there.” 

Onstage, Scipio grins over at 
Lee, bobbing behind his key- 
boards and nods toward where 
Kevin Griffin leans back with his 


eyes ‘half shut and his teeth - 


bared, his electric guitar lead 
soaring to impossible extremes.. 
Over it all Lofty lays down his 
conga patterns, smiling widely 
with the ‘confidence of one who 


knows his music and the things 


that it can do. At the end of the 
night, he lifts his arms, acknow- 
ledging the: applause, and pro- 
mises‘ that Zzebra will come 
back to play in Burlington again. 

The rock bands will come 


‘and go, but Zzebra’s music was 


original and unique in Burling- 
ton. While they do it out on the 
West Coast, there'll be an empty 
Space back here. 
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By Jim Wright 
If I know you, welcome 
back; if you are new to my 
column, welcome aboard. This is 
a.review column, not a critical 
‘Its purpose is to reco- 


non-critical — if I come across-an 


absolute turkey ofa book, I- 


shall stomp:on it! 

Also, most of my reviews 
will be of paperback editions — 
since most of you can’t afford 
the cost of hardcover books. So 
except for those special occa- 
sions when I come acress a 
hardcover “ novel you. should 
know about, you will find only 
paperbacks reviewed here. 


about ten years ago. Card’s first 
story appeared in Analog in 
1977 and just. last September he 
was presented the John Camp- 
bell award for best new writer, 
largely because of that story. 
Capitol is a collection of stories 
which, when put together, grad- 
ually unfolds the biography of a 
world and’a way of life. 

There are eleven stories in 
this ‘collection, only five. of 
which have been _ published 
before, so this collection differs 
from: most in that many of the 
stories are new. 

’ Capitol is the name of a 
world and these stories trace the 
events and happenings of that 
world and the people who live 
there. Immortality, of a sort, has 
been found in a drug called 


Ace Books has, in just over 
a year, become the largest 
paperback publisher of science 
fiction in America. This trans- 
formation came: about for two 
reasons (1) Ace was bought up 
by a larger company who: now 
provides the financial -backing 
needed and, (2) James Bean, 
one of the best young editors in 
the field, was hired.to edit Ace’s 
SF line. Now, after a year of 
hard work, Ace has regained the 
prominence in the field it once 
held. 

In -keeping with Bean’s 
commitment to continue to 
improve and revitalize science 
fiction, Ace has entered into a 
joint venture with Analog Maga- 
zine (one of the oldest and best 
of the SF magazinés). 
venture allows Analog to spot- 
light some ‘of the best of its 
regular writers,, and makes it 
easier for its newer writers to get 
published in book form. 

One of the first Analog 
writers to be published is Orson 
Scott Card; author of. Capitol 
(Ace Books, 278 pp., $1.95). 
Card is a “discovery” of Ana- 
log’s former editor Ben Bova and 
I have not been as-excited 
new writer since James Tiptree’s 
first stories were published 


JAZZ 


somec. With somec you are put 
into suspended - animation and 
are able to extend your lifetime 
over centuries by sleeping ten 


—years for every one you are 


awake. 


The stories are, at times, 
comical and at times sobering, 
but Card always makes you 
think. These stories are a perfect 
example of what SE is all about 


_— extrapolation. Card takes one 
‘idea — .the development of 


somec — and proceeds, through 
oe tories, to:show us the results 

his\drug 1 has on a world and a 
psc The finest story in the 


collection is called “Skipping|: 


Stones” and deals with two 
childhood friends, one of whom 
goes onto somec and one who 
doesn’t and what *thappens to 
their lives and their friendship 
because of it. It is a tender and 
touching story and has one of 
the best endings I’ve ever read. 
The next to the last story has 
the best title I’ve seen in a 


number of years (with the} 


exception of any story title by 
Harlan Ellison). The story deals, 
in a moving way, with the 
question of the place of God ina 
technological society. - 


Orson Scott Card is a writer 
to watch and I give Capitol my 
highest recommendation 
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“¢ continyed from. page 26 ) 


‘Nuccio: What led to Tiger 
(Okoshi,.. the trumpet player) 


~ joining the group? 


_ Burton: I'd known Tiger for 
quite .a few years in Boston. 
About a year and a half ago I got 
an itch to do something differ- 
ent: I wanted a different sound 


' than the’ previous group. I had © 
_ this guitar sound for so long that 
_I thought it was time for a 


change. So my natural thought 
was for a horn of some kind. I 
called up Tiger and from the 
minute we _ started playing, 
things clicked — the sound of 
instruments ahd! pefsonalities 
blended well. 

Nuccio: Years ago you were 
on the Atlantic label. Can you 
compare and contrast the advan- 
tages of being-on ECM now? 

Burton: Yeah. For several 
hours. Atlantic was fine for me 
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and let me make my albums for 
the most part, but it was a large 
company and I was hardly one 
of their bigger artists. So I never 
got the amount of attention and 
concern I wanted. ECM is a 
company closely involved with 
its artists and makes you feel 
you're a part of the project from 
beginning to end. I can’t imagine 
being ‘on. another label at_ this 
point. 

Nuccio: Steve Swallow was 
one of the main song suppliers 
of your group. Since he’s gone 
now, will you resume. writing? 

Burton: Probably not... If 
some “idea really hits me I would 
write it down and make a song 
from it. But I do it less and less. 


I get far more enjoyment from - 


playing than from writing and 


don’t have much incentive to . 


‘write. 
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The Alpine Shop has the finest selection of Ski iat 
and Skiwear to be found anywhere, both downhill and 
cross country. 


_— SUPER SKI EQUIPMENT — 
i .#21 to £278 | 

7 LINES OF SKIBOOTS —_ «37 to*235 

5 LINES OF SKI POLES —ss 51t0 *42 
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SKI PARKAS — 

SKI SWEATERS 
TURTLENECKS | -- 
MITTENS AND GLOVES 
SKI SOCKS , 
DOWN VESTS 

SKI HATS 


7 LINES OF BINDINGS *35 to*115 


PLUS A COMPLETE CROSS COUNTRY DEPT. 


CROSS COUNTRY RENTALS | - 
SKIS, BOOTS and POLES {| 


DOWNHILL RENTALS 
SKIS, BOOTS and POLES 


= S *10/day > ee 
= - DYNAMITE SKIWEAR ~ 
“35 to T 75 
820 to "86 
*11 to #16. 
31] to °46. 
835 to *12, 
*27” to *100 
*4.° to *17: 
WE WILL TAKE YOUR 


~ OLD SKIS AND BOOTS IN _ 
TRADE: | 


WE WILL MOUNT YOUR 
BINDINGS IN 1 DAY 
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NO ONE CAN TELL YOU WHERE _ 
TO GET YOUR EYEGLASSES 
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If you choose to. get them from us 
We'll buy you Lunch at the 


OFFICE RESTAURANT 
Name \ 
Address _ 

Phone No. 48 . | 
THE OPTICAL CENTER 
107 Church St. 
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Panasonic 6ysicis 


Beautiful Sound. Elegant Design, - 
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FM/AM/FM Stereo Radio,: Record Changer, 
Cassette Player/Recorder, Double Driver 
Thrusters® SB-350 Speakers | 3 . 
All the quality of the SE-5008, with the addition of 
an excellent sounding cassette deck. Play 
pre-recorded tapes, or make your own! Features | 
include Cr02/normal tape selector, twin meters ‘with 
manual level controls, plus FF/rewind/pause 
controls. a 3 


88 CHURCH ST. 
BURLINGTON 


Grubert to Perform 
with Moscow 


nae yh prize-winning young 


{Soviet violinist makes his Ameri- 
can debut Saturday performing 


with the Moscow Philharmonic 
Orchestra in a Lane Series 


} Presentation at Memorial ¢ 
4 torium. 


Ilya Grubert, 24, wi 


the gold medal at the pres 


1978 ‘International Tchaik 
Competition in Moscow, 


ituréd solo- 
ist performing Tchaikovsky’s 


‘Concerto——for — Violin —and— 


Orchestra in D Major” with the 
Muscovites in a program entirely 
‘devoted to works ‘by the_nine- 


t Kitaenko, -the 
orchestra’s music director, will 
conduct. 


Grubert, a ° Latvian, first 


performed -when lie. was “eight ' 


years old. At the 1975 Inter- 


national Sibelius Competition in‘ 


Helsinki, he won second prize. 
In 1977 his performance at the 
Paganini Compeétition in. Genoa 
earned him first place. ain 

A symbol of American— 
Soviet cultural cooperation since 
1958, the Moscow Philharmonic 


Philharmonic 


was founded seven years earlier 
by the noted conductor of the 
Bolshoi Opera, Samuel Samosud. 

Saturday’s performance 
marks the Muscovites’ second 


appearance in Burlington. They 


performed last here in 1965 
during their first American tour 


They have toured the U.S. once] 


“‘since then, in 1970. 
Maestro Kitaenko has served 
as music director of the orches- 
tra since 1976 when he succeed- 
ed the well-known Kiril Kond- 
—_nahia—————————_—— 
In 1969 he won second 
prize in a field of 300 contes- 
tants vying in the international 
conductors competition founded 
by the famed Berlin Philhar- 
monic conductor, Herbert Von 
Karajan. 
‘ _The Moscow Philharmonic 
will also perform Tchaikovsky’s 
“Symphony No. 4 in F-Minor.” 


all-Tchaikovsky 
ormed 


at $7.50 and $5:00}. 
($6.50 and $4.00. with UVM Be co 
Student I.D.) and sold at thei 


Lane Series offices at Grasse 
Mount, Decorative Things, and 
Bookstacks. ae 


_.: Photo’ by Phil Nanas 


An exhibit from The Living Arts Series presentation of 
Bill Heise’s *“found metal sculpture,” which was on display 


in the Living/Learning art's 


gallery until January 26. Mr. 


Heise lives and works at his studio in Waitsfield, Vermont. - 
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By Dave Kimmel 

Rummaging through a local 
record shop in search of a disc 
that might actually be worth the 
$7.98 price tag, I chanced upon 
the new Blues Brothers’ album 
Brief Case Full of Blues. When I 
Suggested to my friend that he 
purchase this gém, he informed 
me that he had better things to 
«waste. his- money on: than a 
comedy album. “Hey man,” I 
told him, “this here is rhyti _m 
and blues, and ass-kickin’ at 
that.” Without it, Rock and F oll 
might mevér have happencd. 


The Blues Brothers, who are. 


headed by John “Joliet Jake 
Blues” Belushi and Dan “Silent 
Elwood Blues” Akyroyd, both 
of Saturday Night Live fame, are 
as talented and exciting as any 
blues band around. Behind 
“Jake and Elwood,” the rest of 
the group reads like a veritible 
~ all-star lineup of blues musicians. 
The double-axe attack of Matt 
Murphy and Steve Cropper on 


guitars backed by the pulsatin : 


rhythm section of Donald Dunn 
on bass, Steve Getdwa on drums, 
and an incredibly tight hora 
section headlined by Tom Scott 


, .keep the album jumping from 


beginning to end. 

In a rousing intro, Belushi 
reminds us that so much df the 
music today is “reprogrammed 
electronic disco” and that by the 
year 2006 the only place that 
master bluesmen will be heard is 
in the nearest record classics 
library. Whether it’s from~an 


Reggae 


(cont. on from pa 


industry in Jamaica becomes 
more and more up to date in 
terms of engineering and produc- 
tion technology, the essential 
roughness that is the core of 
reggae gets left behind. 


On this newest Wailers’ 
work, the power and intensity of 


effort to revive this dying art or 
just the sheer joy of playing, 
‘they cut loose right from the 
very start. ; = 

The ‘first three numbers 
clearly dispel any notions that 


, the Blues Brothers are just 


joking around, In “Hey Barten- 
der,” when he orders “1.2,3,4, 
glasses of beer” and also in 
Junior Well’s classic “A messin’ 
with the kid” and “*Almost,” 
Belushi shows he can slug the 
blues with the best of them. His 
growing delivery, though some- 


what limited in musical range, is ° 


packed with such emotion that 
it brings back memories of the 
late greats Sonny Boy William- 
son and Howlin’ Wolf. With 
“Rubber Biscuit,” Elwood Blues 
is drawn out of self-imposed 
Silence aid displays his vocal 
talents rather admirably. The 
lyrics consist of nonsensical 
run-ons interspersed with 
Elwood’s characteristically dry 


humor..“‘Have you ever heard of. 


a wish Sandwich?” le asks. “It’s 


when you have two slices of ; 


bread and heh, heh, heh,. . . you 
wish you had a meat ball-ball, 
ba, ba ba...” 
Probably the high point of 
the ‘album is.a really hot version 
of “Soul Man.” After catching it 


on: ‘Saturday Night Live, one™ 


wonders whether. Belushi’s been 
taking lessons from James 
Brown. Recorded live in Los 
Angeles, as was the rest. of the 


album, this numbers as much, © 
~and—possibly-even-a little more 
(if that’s possible), energy than - 


the T.V.-version. 

The paradox about the 
blues is that although the lyrics 
are characteristically concerned 
with mournful subjects, those 
either playing or listening to 
them. seem to have a hell-ov-a— 
go0od-time. Since the Brief Case 


Full of Blues is selling faster 


than any other Blues album in 


-history, hopefully a revival is 


‘imminent. So the next time 
you’re in a record shop, take_a 
little advice from Jake and “gb 


out and buy all ‘the blucs num- ° 


bers you can.” 


1ge 28) 


this band, and the music emerges 
practically unscathed. As a good 
collection of the Wailers’ music, 
in an interesting package with 
plenty of color photographs, and 
a small poster, this is a strong 
effort. For a good live reggae 
record, I’d stick with the single 
LP LIVE! ; 


to join life to us 


to join life to us 


we need a common task outside ourselves 
which by its insuperable challenge 
wearies us to the point of self-forgetting. 
that task is the restoration of faith 
_ in nature; the embracing of life in all its 
diversity, measured.in the breadth of our 
compassion, in thé recognition of the fundamental 


unity of all forms. 


it is in that labor that we replenish 


the vitality of spirit 


and become men free of anxious lusts 
and haunting regrets, men rich in - 


quiet satisfaction. 
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—Jan Michaels 


thanks to your 
friends at‘the — 


Emerald City. 


S.A: Concert Bureau 


will have applications available on 


Fri. Feb. 2nd 
to fill openings on the concert 


committee. Applications will be 


limited in number and will be 
available in the Student Activities 
Office on the 2nd floor of Billings 


Student center. .. 
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WINTER FLIGHT SALE! 


at tremendous savings! — 


BURLINGTON BOSTON 25. 


ROUND TRIP only °49. » 


BURLINGTON w NEW YORK £30. 


_ROUND TRIP only ‘59. 


BURLINGTON 1 HART FORD *2o. 


ROUND — 


Reservations can not be made more than 3 days prior to departure. Seats limited. 


animale 


For reservations call your travel agent or. ‘ 
Air New England at: 


1 (800) 225-3640 


FACULTY AND 
PROGRAMS. : 


LIVING /LEARNING CENTER 


now forming for “1979-80” for more info. or program guidelines 
drop by the | Ic director's office or call 656-4200 
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FRIDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Student work: SD desien. 
Fleming Museum — “Revisions,” “Master Drawings 
from the Ingrid & Julius S. Held Collection,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” “L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-Artist.” 
FILMS 
| Angell. $1.00/ID, $1.50/general. 
OTHER 


p.m.. No charge. 


Joffrey 1 
Joffrey II, a performance by this 12-member offshoo. 
of the regular Joffrey troupe, hailed by the New York 
_ Times as “the best small classic ballet company in the 
country.”” Center Theater, Dartmouth, 8:00 p.m. Reser- 
ved seats $7.50, students $4.50. 


Ralph Steiner Gallery Opening 

Gallery Opening Reception for re Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition,” featuring over 100 photo- 
graphs by this distinguished American photographer, a 
1921 Dartmouth graduate and the winter artist-in-resi- 
dence at the College. Jaffe-Friede, Strauss, and Barrows 


“Allegro non Troppo,” 7 and 9:30 p.m., B106 ; 


Open Poetry Reading, Church Street Center, 7:48 


“Galleries, Dartmouth, 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. Free. rs 
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PERFORMING ARTS 


—— Royall Tyler ‘Theatre Ticket 


‘info. 656-2094. 


" LECTURES 
Biochemistry seminar with Dr. Lawrence Levine, 12° 
noon, B-403 Given.’ 


i ™ a 


| EXHIBITIONS 


Fleming Museum — “Revisions,” “Master Drawings 
from the Ingrid & Julius S. Held Collection,” “Spiritual 


Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps; ” | lL. 


McAllister: Photo-Artist.". 
Women's. Basketball vs. New Hampshire, 7 p.m. 
Patrick Gym. 
Swimming vs. Connecticut 4 p.m., Forbush Pool. 
Indoor Track vs. Bates & UNH, 1:50 p.m., Gutterson. 
Men's Gymnastics vs. Central Connecticut, 2 p.m., 


| Patrick Gym. 


Men's swimming ve. Connecticut, 2 p.m. Forbush 
Pool. " 
Men's ‘indoor track vs. Bates & UNH, 12 noon, For- 


EXHIBITIONS 
‘__Fleming Museum 


— |. from the Ingrid & Juli 


SU doe Mas Geet Cait CSdiie Dosim” 
taries Series: The City (1939), 8:00 p.m., Church St. Cen- 


ter. Fee $1.50. Photographed and directed by Willard 
Van Dyke and Ralph Steiner, narrated by Henvar Roda- 
kiewicz and Lewis Mumford. Music by Aaron Copeland. 
This classic film deals with four phases of town building: 
the New England town built around a central plaza; 
the unplanned industrial community with its by-products 
of pollution and human waste; the: crowded metropolis; 


Bring your used skis and equipment from 8:00-11:30 am. 
The sale will be held from 12:00-4:30. 


Church Street Center Workshop 

Church Street Center Workshop, “Art Exploration,” 
10 am. — 4:00-p.m. Fee $14. Location inquire upon 
registration. Emphasis will be on the process or artistic 
creation, with an opportunity for participants to expet 
ment with different mediums including drawing, es 
making, and painting. With Hendrik Glaeser. 


PERFORMING ARTS 

“Cabaret,” 8 p.m., Royall hebae Theatre. Ticket info. , 
656-2094. 

Lane Series, Moscow Philharmonic, 8 p.m., Memorial 


pvc. 


Resistance: Art from 
McAllister: Photo-Artist 
Reception for “Re 
FILMS 
“Dodge City,” 7 
50 cents/general. 
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’ Admissions Group fiifoeimation Session, 10 <a. m., 
North Lounge, Billings. 


- Joffrey II, performances by this 12-member offshoot 
of the regular Joffrey troupe, hailed by the New York 


- Times as ‘‘the best: small classic ballet company in the 


country,” Center Theater, Dartmouth, 2:30 and 8: 00 
p.m. Reserved seats $7.50, students $4.50. af: 


” “The Magic Flute” 


“The Magic Flute,” shiciviciia of para Bergman's 
highly-acclaimed film version of this delightful opera in 
celebration of Mozart’s birthday. Spaulding Auditorium, 
Dartmouth, 2:00, 6:00 and 9:00 p.m. Unreserved seats 
$2.50, students $1.50, 


“Getting Close” 
Church Street Center Workshop, “Getting Close”’ 
9:00-5:00 p.m..Fee $14. Inquire location upon regis- 


_ tration. A workshop that will allow us to explore the ways 
| we make contact and foster intimacy without giving up 


ourselves or overpowering others. With Bea Bookchin and 
Walt Rutherford. 


SUNDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 
Fleming Museum — “Revisions, ” “Master Drawings 


D p.m., Church St. Cen- 
d directed by Willard 
rated by Henvar Roda- 
ic by Aaron Copeland. 
hases of town building: 
ound a central plaza; 
ty with its by-products 
crowded metropolis; 
unity which ‘is eos 
play. Sponsored by: the 


Sufficiency & Church 


y Ski Haus will sell 
Ss ipehied ab.well 


lic Neuman Center on > 


bf Vermont and spon- 
mittee of the Center. 
from 8:00-11:30 a.m. 


>, “Art Exploration,” 
ocation inquire upon 
he process or artistic 
participants to experi- 
s ing drawing, print- 
Glaeser. 


Theatre. Ticket info. 


from the Ingrid & Julius S. Held Collection,” ‘Spiritual 


Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camips, “TL. 


McAllister: Photo-Artist.”” 
Reception for a 2 p.m., Fleming shiciaion, 


FILMS 
“Dodge City,” 7:30 Meters B106 Aneel. Free/ID, 
50 cents/general. ___-- 4 


EXHIBITIONS __ 

Francis Colburn Gallery — Paul Connor 
Carpentier; paintings,-lithographs, drawings. / 

Fleming Museum — “‘Revisions,”’ ‘Master Drawings 
from the Ingrid & Julius Collection,’ ‘‘Spiritual Resis- 
tance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” “L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-Artist.”’ 
LECTURES 

“Military Spending: Too Much or Too Little,” with 


& Charles 


7 Terry Provence, 7:30-p.m., 115 Commons, Living/Learn- 


ing Center. 
SPORTS. 

Men’s Basketball vs. Boston University, "7: ~ p.m., 
Patrick Gym. : 


nic, 8 p.m., Memorial 


TUESDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery — isd: Coninsia: & Clintine 
Carpentier: Lithographs, paintings, drawings. 

Fleming Museum — “Revisions,” ‘Master Drawings 
from the Ingrid & Julius S Held Collection,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps, " “LL. 
McAllister: Photo-Artist.”’ 

EVENTS 

Scottish Country Dancing 104 Old Mill, 7:30 p.m., 
call 862-2428. 

FILMS 

“Cool Hand Luke,” 7:30 p.m. B106 Angel Free/ID | 
50 cents/general. 

Third World Rising, 2 films sponsored by the CYO, 
‘“‘My Country Occupied,’’ Oaxaca de Mejia, a Guatemalan 
woman tells of her life on a United Fruit Company plan- 
tation and how conditions drove her to join the guerillas. 
“Palestine,” a film about the struggle of the Palestinian - 
people for liberation from the twin oppressors — Israeli 


imperialism and Arab feudalism. B-112 Angell; donation 


$1.00, refreshments will be served. 
SPORTS 
Men's Domey.¥ vs. St. Lawrence, Gutterson, 7:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Paul Connors & Charles 


Carpentier: Lithographs, paintings, drawings. 
* Fleming Museum:— “Revisions,” ‘‘Master Drawings 


from the Ingrid & Julius-S. Held Collection,” “Spiritual 


Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” “L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-Artist.” 
LECTURES 


“Impurity Ion Potentials in Semiconductors with 
-§pacially Varying Dielectric Constant,” with Lland 


“Picture Framifi: Aesthetics, Economics and How 
To,”’ with Noel Bradley of Frame Game at Pennino’s. 
7:30 p.m., Fletcher Free Library. 


Richardson, A-402’'Cook sae Hall, 4 p.m. 


- “Introduction to Support Groups” 


Church Street Center Workshop: “Introduction to 
Support Groups,” 7:30-9:30 p.m. Inquire location upon 
registration. An introductory workshop to find out what 
support groups are, the different heeds they can meet, 
and the various ways they function; followed by a sharing 
of personal needs and an exploration of the possibility 
of setting up one or more on-going group(s) from those 
in attendance. With Mara O’Halloran. Preregistration 
required. For further information on these and other 
Calendar listings call or write: Church Street Center, 135 
Church St, Burlington, Vt. 05401, 656-4221. 

SPORTS 

-Men’s basketball vs. UNH, 8 p. m. , Patrick Gym. 

MEETINGS: 


Colleen Bloom D.V.M. 
Colleen Bloom D.V.M., a recent graduate of Penn. 


State Veterinary College, will be meeting with the Pre-vet 
Club to’talk about her experiences. 7:00 p.m., Morrill 
Mall, Justin Morgan.Room. All are welcome. 
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_ VPIRG meeting, for alll students interested in working 
with the Vermont Public Interest Research Group this 


semester, 5 p.m. in Billings North Lounge. Credit is avail- 
able for some projects. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Francis Colburn Gallery — Paul Connors & Charles 
Carpentier: Lithographs, paintings, drawings. 

Fleming Museum — “Revisions,” ‘Master Drawings 
from the Ingrid & Julius S. Held Collection,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration “Camps,” “L.L. 


' McAllister: Photo-Artist.” 


LECTURES 

“The Search for the Manchurian Candidate,” with 
John Marks, 8 p.m., Ira Allen Chapel. 
FILMS 

“Under the Roofs of Paris, it ‘7: 30 p.m., B106 Angell, 


Free/ID, 50 cents/general.. 


‘SPORTS’... * 

’ Skiing Men and Women’s UVM Winter Ski Carnival, 
Stowe. Time TBA. 
MEETING 

The meeting of the UVM Society for Parapsycholo- 
gical Research will be held at 4: :30 p.m. in the L/L Center, 
Sang room 115. Topic: Holistic Health. a to 


Vermont Special Olympics 

Vermont Special Olympics will be hosting the 5th 
Annual Special Olympics Winter Carnival at* Quechee 
Lakes Landowner's Association Recreation and = Area, 
from 9:00 to 4 p.m. 


Woman's Cross-country Relay Race 

The UVM Mortar Board and Catamount Family 
Touring Center will sponsor a cross-country women’s 
relay race on the Green in front of Waterman, 7:00 p.m. 


—@ largest selection-of-india-print- 


SEREND PIT Y has! 

_ The only complete gift and decorative accessory shop in this area. 
"J INDIAPRINT SPREADS -TAPISTRIES . = ‘PLANTERS ; 
[| BEADED CURTAINS : | |_| TOTE BAGS 
[| BAMBOO SHADES | | ‘L- |mMuGs 
_] PAPER LAMP SHADES. he : | | TANKARDS 
[|MOBILES - EC 1G0BeTS 
[| CANDLES © | [ |SOUP MUGS 
|] INCENSE pees eee -LJCARDS 
"] MEMO BOARDS Bide: L] STATIONARY . 
| BASKETS | [_]STERLING SILVER AND 14K GOLD JEWELRY 


—|DECORATIVE—MIRR ORS & WALL HANGINGS ~_ Large selection of chains and braclets for Him & Her. 
| | _] MORE, MORE, MORE 


# talent for making unusual discoveries by accident. 


creas tan “190Cellegest. =| =i OFF 
20% off with student ID ___ Downtown Burlington THRU FEB. 15 
| _THRU Feb.15 aia = = WITH STUDENT ID 


FSAI. ENTERTAINMENT FACKACE e 
FOR R AMERICAN CAR OWNERS!* | 


‘ mas CRAIG. . ‘ . 
7609 AM. FM STEREO WITH CASSETTE S605_AM-FM STEREO WITH 8 TRACK 


COMPLETELY INSTALLED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED WITH 
MATCHING CSAIG. SPEARERS 


Your choice: 149% complete system! 


+ Installed in most Aimerican cars and trucks (Antenna, extra 
hardware, additional if necessary). 


*Imports . . . your turn will come!! Offer good thru February 10th 


“VERMONT CYNIC 
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MacFarlane gets hat trick to pace rout: 
Rough action: Vermont goals dominate 


By John Park ~ 


A fired-up University of 
Vermont hockey team came out 
blazing as it buried the Provi- 
dence Friars 11-2 before °a 


sell-out_ crowd at Gutterson : 


Field House last Saturday night. 
From~ the opening face-off the- 


-|Catamounts carried most of the 


game on the offensive attacks to 
take this important.. ‘victory. 

Vermont could do no wrong 
as they made the most of their 
scoring opportunities, a feat 
they were unable to do--in-a 
decision dropped to Yale the 
previous week. 

The. Cats displayed good 
speed . combined with crisp 
passing as they whittled away 
the Friar defense in front of 


pee Bill Milner. He eventually 
conceded, helpless, and left the 
game early in the second period 
after allowing a mere » eight goals. 

Vermont played a tight 
defense. Anchornian Sylvain 
Turcotte all but ‘shut the door 
on the Providence attack. A key 
to UVM’s success was the Cats’ 
tight forechecking that kept the 


Friars at bay all night as the Cats . 


dominated mid-ice. “Our 
defense was standing them up 


‘at our blue line,” said Louis 


Cote, “the” puck carrier had 
nowhere to pass.” 

In frustration, Providence. 
began playing a blatantly physi- 
cal game, a notorious quality of 
this team; they. were reinforced 
by rather loose officiating. ‘We 


PC goalie Bill Milner had a rough night. 


HOOPSTERS NIP MAINE 87-86 


T. Goode 


The University of Ver- 
mont’s basketball team bounced 
back from a: sound thrashing 
taken at the hands of ‘The Black 
Bears of UMaine Friday night, 
holding onto a slim lead going 
through the fourth quarter to 


post an 87-86win and-split-the— 


two game series played over the 
week-end in the Patrick Gymnas- 
ium. ; 
Freshman guard Jeff. Brown 
paced the Cats offensively with 
21 points, while Rufus Harris of 
Maine had the game-high of 32 
pts. The game was closé from 
the first tip, .with the lead 
changing hands several times in 
the first five. minutes - until 
Vermont took the lead with 
12:55 left to play inthe first 
half. The Cats managed to hold 
on to the lead and when the 
teams went into the locker- 
rooms for half-time, the score 
was Vermont 52, Maine 47. 

The second half was punc- 
tuated by both teams tightening 
their _ defense.. .The Bears 
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managed to pull even with 
‘Vermont, only to have the Cats 
surge out ahead again on the 
strength of some sharp shooting 
by senior guard Tom Perrin. 
With four minutes left to play in 
the game, Maine again evened 
things up at 73 apiece. At. this 
point,._onto_the...court_.walked 
freshman = Steve Thode. He 
immediately scored 4 ~-Cata- 
mount hoops to give Vermont a 
six-point lead, 81-75, with two 
minutes showing on the clock. 
The Cats* maintained the lead 
until 27 seconds remained in the 
game, when things came to. a 
boil. 

A three-point play and two 
successful | foul-shots drew the 
Blackbears* to within one with 
18 seconds left in regulation 
time. A risky shot by Thode 
might have cost the Cats the lead 
and the game, but Perrin drew a 
foul on the rebound and his two 
from the line gave Vermont the 
breathing. room to allow a 
last-second basket by UMaine’s 
Kevin Nelson. 


just kept playing -our game,” 
Coach Jim Cross said fater. 

Offensively, UVM’s produc- 
tion line. proved to be Tom 
Cullity and Jim Duffy, newly 
teamed with Gordie MacFarlane, - 
Together; the trio accounted for 
seven .goals».and a total of 19 
points. 

“Gordie’s an _ excellent 
hockey player and it’s great to 
have him back,” added a smiling 
Jim Duffy. “We? ve played toge- 


ther four years now and things = 


always. work well out there.” 
The jubilant Gutterson crowd 
Saw MacFarlane pick up. the 
third. goal of his hat trick with 
only 5 seconds remaining in the 
game. 

With the victory’ UVM 


Photo by Phil Nanas 


Vermont coach Peter Salz- 
berg attributed the win to 
determination, hustle .and a 
shake-up in the starting line-up. 
“We needed to make a few 
changes,” he said, “I believe we 
achieved the desired purpose 
with the starting line-up.” The 
win, snapped a three-game Ver- 
mont losing streak and marked 
the first time in four years that 


‘the Cats have beaten Maine. 


Maine coach Skip Chapelle felt 


his team lacked: the drive of 


the previous night. “I’m not sure 
if we came to play today,” he 
said after the game. 

~ If the Maine team respon- 


- ded with complacency, the same 


cannot. be said for -Maine’s 
high-scoring forward . Rufus 


upped its Division I record to 
7-3, currently tied for third 
place. with Brown behind Dart- 
mouth and BU. , The loss 
dropped Providence, last year’s 
Division I runner-up, to 5-7. 

id sehen defenseman Chris 
with a power play goal at 7:04 
of the first period. Winger Chris 
Coutu beat two defenders to the 
puck behind the PC cage and 
threw out a pass in front which 


Hodgson, charging in, fired from. 
the top of the circle to beat— 


Milner low to the far side. 

MacFarlane notched his first 
of the night four minutes later. 
Cullity forced the play into the 
Providence zone and eventually 
fired a high shot on Milner. The 
goalie bobbled the puck off his 
chest and as MacFarlane came in 
close, the UVM ace forward put 
an end to the juggling act, 
swatting the puck out of the air 


into’ the net at-11:16. It was an 
omen for what Milner would 
face all night. He continually 
made the initial save but was 
unable to cover his rebounds, 
while UVM forwards circled like 
vultures in front of the crease} 


‘scoring waiting to jump On the Toose 


puck, 
Providence retaliated with a 
goal at 13:23 on defenseman 


‘Jim Korn’s drive from the point, 


off the faceoff to the right o 
Turcotte. , Bid 
—+5— seconds tater, UV" 
struck back as Chris Zimmerman 
tipped in. a Dave Hungerford 
wrist shot from the right point| 
The quick retaliation was a 
maneuver that plagued Vermont 
in the past. Opposing teams were 
often quick to counter a UVM 
goal. But against Providence, the} - 
Cats were not to-be-outdone as 
they tallied three more times on 


V ov 7 production line proved to be 
‘Tom Cullity and Jim Duffy, newly 


Harris. Harris accounted for 32. f 


points in the losing effort, 


including 24 points in the first 
half alone. ‘“‘He’s an excellent 
player,” coach Salzberg said of 

The win brought the Cats’ 
record to 5-9. They travel to 


Philadelphia to play nate on - 
Wednesday. 


A driving Catamount hoopster has the lane. 


: | teamed with Gordie MacFarlane. 


Ly 


Photo by Phil Nanas 
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By Nick Witte 


Well, it’s finally over. with. 
After suffering through two 
weeks of hoopla.and nonsense, 
the Super Bowl came and went. 
Someone once told me that in a 
sixty-minute football game, 
there was less than ‘eighteen 


* minutes of bona fide action. I . 


was stunned. 
Sixty minutes of football 
time, of course, translates to at 


least two and one half hours of 


actual time. Sunday’s Super 
Bowl lasted over three and one 


half hours. with jess than eight-* 


een minutes of the ball in 
motion. Of course, the pre-game 
show started at 12:30 Sunday 
afternoon and, the kickoff wasn’t 
until quarter past four. I didn’t 
see the post-game show, , but I 
assume it lasted’ up til eight 
o’clock. I’m no math whiz, but I 
figure the total time was seven 
and one half hours; I find it 
incredible that millions of peo- 
ple will watch a seven plus hour 
production for eighteen minutes 
worth of football. 

Don’t get me wrong. I 
watched the actual game from 
Start to finish and I even 
suffered through that. inane 
halftime show, even though i 


didn’t represent the Carribean” 


Islands I’ve been to. I-endured 
Curt Gowdy’s nasal foghorn 
voice through replay after 
- replay. But I always feel that I 
have to see the Super Bowl every 
year though it is usually the 
most boring game of the season. 
For one afternoon in the winter, 
at least 90% of America’s male 
population drops’ everything to 
watch a football game. Many 
women watch too, but. mostly 
because they have no choice on 
the matter. 3s 

I heard that Jimmy Carter 
had a five-spot riding the Dallas 
Cowboys in a bet against Lillian 
Carter, I assume taking no points 


~ 


from her. If Jimmy had gone 
with the official ~~" Vegas 
four-point spread, he would have. 
won the wager. Instead, he was 
Mr. Nice Guy and lost. Maybe 
this should tell us something 
about our shaky economy- and 
Jimmy’s feel for higher finance. 
So, as of Sunday night, the chief 
executive was’ five dollars. in 
debt. I also placed a fiver‘on the 


game, but, showing more sense © 


than our leader, I was pulling for 
the Pittsburgh Steelers. In what 
turned out to be my shrewdest 
manuever in years, I persuaded 
my adversary to take only two 
and ‘one half points instead of 
four. ~ 


\ lyn 
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I have’ some sort of vision. 

The game itself was excel- 
lent, nothing less than superb. 
The action was rough and 
exciting as the Super Bowl 
finally lived up to its name. 
_ These 
more often than not, are not 
worth watching. But this year 
certain magnificent plays stand 


out. John Stallworth’s touch- | 
down run was beautiful, as was . 


Tony Hill’s. Lynn Swann, -as 
usual, resembled a gazelle equip- 
ped with suction-cups for hands. 
Though Tony Dorsett and 
Franco Harris did not dominate, 
each had fabulous runs, Franco’s 
for a touchdown. Both Te 


championship games, ~ 


4 


A 
the line-drive kick-off and the 
Steelers struck again. But even 


before the fumble, Pittsburgh — 


already* had the momentum. 

A lot of people will point to 
the certain Dallas touchdown 
that Jackie Smith dropped as the 


key play in the ball game. This 


isn’t true because Pittsburgh 
couldn’t capitalize on this break. 


-After the game, many Cowboys 


were complaining about the 
interference call against Benny 
Barnes, and some were calling it _ 
the turning point in the contest. 
It may come as a surprise to 
them, but by that time, Brad- 
shaw was hot afid was not to be 
denied. ~ 


iui PE 


couldn’t hold on to the ball and 
Dallas had to settle for a field 


goal. + 

.Now stop to think for a 
minute what would. have 
happened if Smith had caught 
the pass. Of course Dallas would 
have tied the game, but the play 
would have said something to all 


John Brodie would have left the 
broadcasting booth to go down 
to the field to suit up. Jim 
Brown and Don Drysdale would 
report to training camps. Mae 


if Smith had caught the pass. . .Merlin Olsen and John . 
Brodie would have left the broadcast booth togo dc 
to the field to suit up. Jim Brown and Don Drysdale 


would report to training camps. Mae Wes 


@ new movie 


I have_no qualms about 
admitting my favoritism. It’s not 
that I like Pittsburgh much, but 
I dislike “the Cowboys with an 
uncommon intensity. But I hate 
them less now than I did a week 
ago. I just had to see them tose. 
There are still certain qualities 
about the Cowboys that | will 
never be fond of: like their 
white knight image; like Holly- 
wood Henderson’s mouth; and 
Tom Landry’s computers and 
taste in hats. Though I usually 
root for the underdog, I found it 
impossible to root for Dallas. 
Anyway, it’s important not to 


lose perspective on this. single . 


game since both teams stand a 
good chance of being back next 
year, whereupon | will be 


cheering Dallas’ opponent unless : 


NN 


t would make 


and Richard Nixon would run 


Bradshaw and Roger Staubach 


proved themselves to the class | 


quarterbacks of the league. 

By the time this article is 
available, the game will have 
been dissected and examined 
under-a high-power microscope. 
Everyone will have made public 
their views on the key play(s). I 
felt that Danny White’s six-step 
punt for Dallas in the -fourth 
quarter cost the Cowboys much 
.more- than anyone realized. 
Though the rekick only offered 
an extra six yards to Pittsburgh, 
it gave Terry Bradshaw the 
room to operate that he needed. 
Instead of having to run, Pitts- 
burgh came out throwing and 
Cashed the opportunity into a 
touchdown. Then, of course, 
Randy White couldn’t handle 


_ The Jackie Smith story is a 
fascinating one that has received 
a lot of. publicity. If he had 

t that pass, it would have 

the game. However, the play 
would have had far greater 
implications. Smith, a veteran 
who spent-most of his career 
with the St. Louis Cardinals, had 
retired from pro football two 
years ago. A few months ago, 
Tom Landry, Dallas coach and 
technical wizard, convinced 
Smith to play again, after 
Landry realized that he needed a | 
tight end to back up All-Pro 
Billy Joe Dupree. At the - 
advanced age of 38, Smith, with 
the Super Bowl in his eyes, 
joined the squad. Last Sunday, 
he was inserted as a second tight 
end in a crucial third and three 
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UVM M Skiers Prevail At SLU 


in jumping with a total of 246 
points. Their nearest opponent 
was Maine with 199, followed 
by the hosts, SLU with 183. 


Track Runs With Canadians 


George Gurney _ 

In the third annual Green 
Mountain Track and Field Invi- 
tational Meet; the men’s and 
women’s UVM track teams went 
clubs and schools. The informal 
meet was a showcase for many 
UVM track team members who 
turned in a number of impressive 


with a 1.95 meter mark. He also 
placed second in the thirty- 
pound weight throw and fourth 
in the shot put. UVM's top 
sprinter, Joe McClallen, was one 
tenth of a second behind the 
record-breaking time of 5.8 
seconds in the fifty meter dash 


3 


set by Casey Wade of Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Janet Terp, a 


Bouchard (third) in the 1500 
meter run. Barbara Luneau 
finished second in the women’s 
shot-put with a 12.02 meter 


the women’s 50 meter’ hurdles. 
In the men’s competition, 
Dick Emberly outleaned Bob 


Frank to gain a second place in. 


the 50 meter high hurdles: Both 
had impressive times of 7.1 
seconds. Emberly also finished 


pc rts This Week 


Seixas 
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second in the triple jump. Terry 
Gilmore held on after taking an 


early lead to win his heat of]}. 


the 800 meters. Kevin Hanlon 
broke out fast, but only man- 
aged to hold onto second place 
in ‘his heat of the 400 meter. 
Bernie Gagnon, beginning to 
show signs of last year’s perfor- 
mance, ‘finished a close third in 
the fastest heat of the 400 meter 
in 52.0 seconds 

Coach Kuysiak seemed 
pleased with individual perfor- 
mances, although it was difficult 
to evaluate the team as a whole. 
The UVM track teams will be 
looking for victory this Saturday 


‘at twelve o’clock in a tri-meet 


against New Hampshire and 
Bates at Gutterson Field House. 


PLACE — TIME 


Ski Carnival 
at Dartmouth 
_ NEW HAMPSHIRE’ 


po .New London, NH — TBA 


/ 


Hanover, NH — 7:30 p.m. 
Patrick.-Gym — 7 p.m: 


CENT. CONNECTICUT Patrick Gym — 2 p.m. 
at Albany State w/ Ithaca Albany, NY — 1 p.m. 


at New Hampshire - 
CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT 
BATES & NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
BATES &.NEW 
-- HAMPSHIRE 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Patrick Gym — 7:30 p.m. 
Gutterson Field House — 7:30 p.m. 
Patrick Gym — 8 p.m. 
Albany, NY — 7 p.m. 


ST. LAWRENCE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
at Albany St.'w/ 

_ New Paltz St. 


Durham, NH — 7 p.m.:. 
Forbush Pool — 2 p.m. 
Forbush Pool — 4 p.m. i 
Gutterson Field House _ 12) noon 


Gutterson a House — 1:30 5 p.m, 


& 
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YOU: COULD BE 
SKING 
IN STOWE TOO! 


eye 


for only $9.00 a day. Boogie in the bumps with your friends. 
Just clip.this your drivers license and student ID. 
. We're on the Access Rd. to the 


Coupon per person per day 
Offer good till April 1979, VOID Feb. 17-25, 1979 


"WEST BRANCH SHOPS « RT. 108 « STOWE. VT. 05672 - 802/253-8666 la 


STOWE'S FINEST SKI RENTALS ~ 


Lighted Night Trail 
1.7Km 


“20 Km of Groomed Trails _ 
HOME OF THE UVM SKI TEAM 


Trail Fee: $2.00 


Governor Chittenden Road 
‘Williston, Vermont 


‘Phone: 802- 879-6001 


Give to the 
American 
Cancer 
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RIVERSIDE BEVERAGE| 


508: Riverside Ave. ( corner of N. Prospect) 
Self Service Gas Groceries 
Diesel = Beer Wine 
Kerosene. Munchies 

Cigarettes 


By Sarah Dougherty 

Coming off a long Christmas 
break, the UVM women’s ice 
hockey club dropped two games 
at UNH’s Granite State Tourna- 
ment last weekend. 
__.__In the first.match, UVM was 
blanked by a strong skating, 
well-disciplined. UNH squad. 
Backed* by goalie Amy ‘Esta- 
broék,--UVM held UNH to, only 
one. goal in the opening period, 
yet did not have the stamina to 
finish the game at “this pace. 

UNH center Diané Langlais 
scored three goals in second 
period, leading her team to a 9-0 
victory. 

In the second game UVM 
regained their poise but were 
frustrated by a scrappy Boston 


College Club and fielded a 3-2 
loss. - 

UVM allowed two quick 
goals in a sloppy first period. 


They managed to tighten up 
their” backchecking, however, 


and ‘dominated the second 


UVM’s Mary Glowka broke 
her team’s scoreless streak at 
13:01 of the third period. B.C. 
countered with a quick goal of 
their own. UVM retaliated with 
a goal by center Jeanne Gau- 
dreau. 

Pulling their goalie, UVM 
was nearly tied in’ the game. B.C. 
held tough however, and went 
on to win the consolation game. 


-| UMaine Buries Cat Five 


* By Randy Briggs We 
Playing like they were mid- 
way through a long night’s sleep, 
the University of Vermont 


basketball team was drubbed by ~ 


the University of Maine 82-56 
_last Friday night at te Patrick 
Gym. 

Maine’s first half offense 
was highlighted by seventeen 
points from the lightning-quick 
Rufus Harris. The Black Bears” 
ability to pass the- ball around 
_with crispness and quickness 
caused the Vermont defense to 
“ollapse. 


SKATING - SWIMMING - RAQUETBALL 
ATHLETICS 


he Cn 
— ” 


—._fo-add-insult-to-injury;the— 


Bears connected on a five-point 
play as a result of Coach Salz- 
berg being slapped with a 
technical foul. . 

Maine’s 2-1-2 zone defense 
in the second half kept the ball 
from getting inside to Vermont’s 
big men, Mike: Kern and Bruce 
Beynnon. Steve Thode;= whose 


| Hockey 


goals by Duffy, Garry -Herbert,: 


and Callity in a span of four 


minutes to end the period at 6-1. 
At the close of the. first 
period, UVM saw signs. of what 


_ Was to come: PC’s Scot Kleinen- 
. dorot’ swung his stick at Tur- 


cotte.-who had covered up a 


loose puck in front. Protecting - 


his goalie, Vermont's Bill Kangas 
smashed into Kleinendorst 
which brought PC’s big Jim 
Korn into the shoving. All three 
received minor penalties, giving 
UVM a man advantage going 
into the second period. 

Cullity scored a power play 
goal at 1:29, followed 16 
seconds later by a beautiful 
single effort goal by Duffy. 
‘Skating the length of the ice 
with the puck, the UVM captain 
beat the only defender to go in 
alone on Milner, firing the puck 
under his outstretched: leg. At 
that point the PC goalie called it 
a night, surrendering his position 
_te~back-up goalie Greg Nolin. 


The Friars buried them~... 


selves deeper when Jeff Whisler 
was, called for slashing. Craig 
Homiola made it 9-1 on the 
ensuing power play as he banged 
home a loose puck in front. 
Then MacFarlane got his second 
on.a smooth passing play down 
the left boards with Duffy, 
driving a shot into the wide side 


_-past Nolin. 


UVM’s ‘» / determination 
became obvious in the second 
period, as the team played as 


~ hard as they had in the first 20 


minutes. “We knew we had to 
win, that was all,”-noted Tur- 


cotte, who praised his defense . 


for their efforts in front. “There 
was a lot of pride riding out 
»there, we .couldn’t let up,” 


“ added Duffy. 
Rie: a five goal advantage . 


after only one period, UVM, 


outside shooting was Vermont's 
only offensive threat in the 
contest, was the top scorer with 
10 points. 

Maine continued with their 
penetrating offense in the final 
half, which enabled the Black 
Bears to go to the foul line. 22 
times in the contest. 

Despite having only six 
points, Vermont's Tyrone John- 
son continued to show improve- 
ment over a year ago. He has 
become more aggressive on the 
boards, which has helped the 
rebounding efforts of Kem and 


wrong,” said a _ disconsolate 
Coach Salzberg after the game. 
“We've been terrible since the 
second half of the Delaware 
game-and it’s been downhill ever 
since. I wish I knew the answer 
to our problems.” The loss to 
Maine dropped Vermont’s mark 
to 4-9 for the year. 


(continued ftom p. 39) 


. Tefused ms sit on their lead. They. . 


added four goals in the second 
while allowing none. The Cats 
played as if the score was tied, 
breaking out of their end well 
and setting up scoring oppor- 
tunities with sharp passing. 

__ ‘Down, 10-1 in the third, the 


Friars belatedly began to make a- ; 


two-way game out of it, bringing 
the puck into the Vermont 
zone with more consistency. 
Paul Stasiuk scored >for PC at 
3:16 when he deflected a Korn 
slap shot past Turcotte. But, 
that would be all for Providence, 
who again fell back into their 
barroom style of rough-house 
hockey. 

Tempers flared again when 
PC’s Korn came with his stick 
raised at Cote on the point. The 
UVM defenseman put_his stick 
up in self-defense and caught the 
oncoming Kor in the mouth. 
The big Friar defenseman, then 
bleeding, wanted a fight.. Cote 
wisely “‘turtled” up on the ice, 


players two minute r penal- 
ties. 

The game ended on a 
Sweeter note when MacFarlane 
scored his third to make it 1]-2 
at 19:55 on a Nice pass across 
the crease from Cullity. 

The victory was indeed a 
needed one for the Catamounts 
to remain in the race with the 
division leaders, and who now 
must play seven of their next 
eight games on the road. In 
totally humiliating Providence, 
the big win gives a needed lift 
for Vermont as they prepare 
to travel. . | 


“We've played this well all 


‘Season, even against Yale,” said 
Cross 


“J wish L ‘kaa what -— 


and.the officials gave both 
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“Unless you're a true expert, you 
won't be able to tell the differ- 
ence between the top of a 
manufacturer’s line and their, less 
expensive models, so let ability- 
level: be your guide. It’s i 


_.more. difficult every 0 


“get a good. pair of skis fi 

$100.00. It can be done, though, 
like the pair of Rossignol Cobras 
I found at the Ski Market 
(Boston, Danvers, Braintree, 
MA) for $79.88. The £lm -Ski 
Shop in Braintree offers excel- 
lent bargains on skis — there the 
Hart Cutless.and Alpha; the - 


Fischer 202, the Kneiss] Bump | 


Rider (a fine mogul ski), four 
Rossignol models, the Kastle K 
series and the K2 Spoiler and 
Pacer are all available for under 
$100. For more bargains, watch 
for sales at the larger ski shops in. 
your area. 

What you choose for bind- 


ings depends basically on two | 


factors — price and convenience. 
The most common type (and 
possibly the easiest to get back 
into once you've fallen) is the 
step-in, like Salomon, Look, 
Geze, or Tyrolia. You can pick 
one of their standard models for’ 
$39.95 — $49.95. 

In the past few years, boots 
have become more lightweight, 


~ Simpler in design, and yes, more 


expensive. Though cost is always 
important, comfort should be 
your prime consideration in 
deciding between brands. Unfor- 
tunately, trying on boots is still- 
an uncertain proposition. No 
amount of testing them in the 
Store will assure theyll be 
comfortable when skiing, but 
with a little patience, you can 
Intramurals 

BASKETBALL 

Men’s — “A” Division: 
Wailers defeated Cosmic Debris 
6-38 for the “A” Division 

Championship. “B” “Division: 
Semi-Finals — Sigma Nu defeat- 
ed Austin 3, 30-22, and Kappa 
Sigma defeated Sigma Phi, 
40-28. Finals — Kappa Sigma 
defeated Sigma Nu 42-40 for 
the “B” Division Championship. 

Women’s — Kaos defeated 
Up Tup for the Women’s All- 
Campus Championship, 20-10 


HOCKEY 


_ JANUARY 25, 1979 
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charge $150 to $250 for a 
intermediate _ski,, 


shops 
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boots, 
and 
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Sf thoes prites are still « bit 
more than your wallet can bear, 
check out equipment swaps, 
where you'll find used hardware 


reduced. 


defeated Pi Beta Phi 5-1 for the 


Women’s All-Campus Champion- -. , 
ship. Ln aie oeiaannt =. 


ORCHESTRA | 


Dmiktri Kitaenko, Musical Director 


DIRECT FROM THE SOVIET UNION 
Saturday, January 27, 1979 
at 8:00 p.m. 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM. 


aetna Tickets: $7.50 and $6.00 


Tickets on sale at the door and: TICKET STORE, PARK 
CENTRE BUILDING, 131 Main Street. Burlington, 
864.0466. THE LANE SERIES BOX OF FICE, 
GRASSE MOUNT, UVM, 656-3418, BAILEY’S 
MUSIC ROOMS, Chareh St. DECORATIVE fs eat 


: INIGHT | 


‘}SKIING 
1$ 4.00 


AT BOLTON WALLET? JUST 30 MINUTES 
EVERY TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY, 7:30-10 P.M. 


THE JAMES MOORE TAVERN, RIGHT AT THE SLOPES, 
FEATURES SOME OF THE AREA'S FAVORITE 


ENTERTAINERS EVERY EVENING! 
: ENTERTAINMENT 9. P.M.-1 A.M: 


=o } ia 50h TUESDAY—DAN GILLMOR 
ala WEDNESDAY—SNOW BLIND 
a THURSDAY—KEVIN AGOSTI BAND 
(Mom. oF Te ‘FRIDAY—TRACY WOLTERS DUO 
SATURDAY—SNOW BLIND 
: NO MINIMUM—NO COVER 
ALLEY RESORT, se vi. 0sa77 434-2131. 
mas ~ TAKE EXT 11 OF 189, RALOW IE. 2 ST? MUES 10 
, i FF vk # 


Afternoon) - 
Above Rates include 3% Vt. Sales Tax 


mt RS mer 


Hewlett-Packard 
just established 
a new standard of 
excellence at an 
affordable,price. 
Introducing Series E. 

Easier to read. 
Series E features a 
new larger LED 
display. And commas 
are inserted between 
thousands for” 
improved readability. 


Checks you. 
Checks itself. Built-in 


diagnostic systems tell you: when" - 


you've performed an incorrect 
operation,-why it was incorrect, 
‘and if the calculator isn’t 
working properly. 
racy. We engineered a new | 

level of accuracy into Series E— 
sO you can trust your answers are 
correct and complete. 

Hewlett-Packard “extras” are 
standard. Low battery warning 
light; rechargeable batteries; 
positive click keys; impact resistant 
case. . 
The HP-31E— Scientific. $60! 
Our new standard scientific. Trigo- 


nometric, exponential and math 
functions. Metric conversions. Fixed/ 
scientific display modes with full — 


10 digit mantissa. 4 user memories. 


The HP-32E— Advanced 
Scientific with Statistics. $80* 
Everything the HP-31E is—and 


more. More math and metrics. 15." ~ 
user memories. Hyperbolics, statis- . 


tics, and ENG/SCI/FIX display 
modes. Decimal degree conversions. 
The HP-33E— Programmable 
Scientific. $100° 49 lines of fully- 
merged keycodes. Editing keys, 
control keys and full range of con- 
ditional keys. 5 Saer Seeeerien: 


en David had open heart surgery 
not long ago, he needed six vital 
units-of blood, type O Neg. Alll of it 
was obtained, processed and pro- 


ided by the Red Cross blood center. 


We're not the heroes of this _ 
lifesaving story (the six wonderful 
blood donors should get the med-’ 
als). But we (and other voluntary 
blood centers) do need your con- 
tinued support. Blood, you know, 
doesn't grow on trees. It comes from 


- donors. Like you. And we 
need more people like 
you. Call your Red Cross 
or other voluntary blood 
center soon. Please. 


calculators. 
in and see the HP-31E and 33E 
for yourself st ay HP-31E will ~ 


In a crucial fourth quarter play, Pittsburgh Steeler 
quarterback Terry Bradshaw, under a heavy rush, threw a 
desperation pass to Lynn S in Sunday’s Super Bowl. 
Neither Swann nor Cowboy defender Bennie Barnes caught 
the ball, but field judge Fred Swearingen called pass inter- 
ference on Barnes. The call put the ball on the Dallas 
22-yard-line from where Franco Harris ran for a Steeler 
touchdown. Landry said, “That was perhaps the key play 
of the game. It looked like Swann jumped into Barnes.” 

Naturally , the Cowboy players were more vocal in their 
protest. Barnes himself said, “I had the right of way.” 
Running back Preston Pearson complained, “that cost us 
the game.; The officials are -——.”" The alleged victim, Lynn 
Swann, said, “I was tripped twice.” 

Mays a Sure Thing for Hall of Fame 
The Baseball Writer’s Association will meet on Tuesday 


‘to elect future Hall of Famers. Willie Mays, who played for 


the New York ang San Francisco Giants for the better part 
of his 22 year career, is the most likely player to be induct- 
7 ia 

Mays, who finished his career with the New York Mets, ° 
is regarded as one of the best centerfielders of all time. His 
credentials are phenomenal: 670 home runs, .302 lifetime 
batting average and 3283 base hits. Mays’ superb fielding 


and running electrified fans during the 50’s and 60’s. 


~Other players who might be inducted include Duke 


Snider, a former great Dodger centerfielder during the 50’s ‘ 


and Enos Slaughter, also an outfielder, who played for the 
St. Louis ‘Cards and hit .300 for a lifetime average. A-player 


r is not eligible for induction — he has been inactive for © 


at least five years. 


Flyers Tie Twice at 5-5; NHL R 
The Philadelphia Flyers tied the Montreal Canadians 


5-5 in a game played Saturday and then tied the New" York 

Rangers by the same score the following day. The Flyers 
trail the New York- Islanders, who beat the Chicago Black 
Hawks 4-2 on Saturday, by 14 points in the Patrick Divi- 


‘sion. The Rangers trail the Isles by 12. 


Chicago, despite the loss to the Isles and their losing 
record, remain atop the Smythe Division, leading the 
‘Vancouver Canucks by only two. The Boston Bruins could - 
afford their 2-1 loss to the Buffalo Sabres since they are 
still ahead of the Toronto Maple Leafs by 17 points in the 
Adams Division. Montreal maintains a comfortable 21 point 
lead in the Norris Division over the Pittsburgh Penguins. 


Colorado Can‘t Have Fairbanks Yet 
US. District court Judge David. — “granted a 


preliminary injunction that would not permit University of 


Colorado officials from signing Patriot head: coach Chuck 
Fairbanks. This decision, handed down last Monday is 
pending a trial. A different state court in Colorado says that 
the: Patriots can’t interfere with Fairbanks’ plans to leave 
the New England team: However, Mazzone’s ruling will 


_at least temporarily override the Colorado decision. Fair- 


banks, who in his years as Patriot head coach brought them 
to a‘division title, announced his plans to leave New Eng- 
land prior to the Pats’ final game of the regular season 
against the Miami Dolphins. Fairbanks has been quoted as 
saying, “I’m through with pro football.” As the case stands 
now, he is not required to return to the Patriots and he can 
coach anywhere, except Colorado. Fairbanks has four years 
remaining on his New England contract. 
Carew Still Teamless 

Perennial batting champ Rod Carew says he will not 
play again for the Minnesota Twins. Three teams, the 
California: Angels, the Los Angeles Dodgers and the New 
York Yankees, are all making their bids to Twins boss, 
Calvin Griffin. At first, the Angels appeared close to signing 
the 33-year-old star, but then didn’t want to part with 
Carney: Lansford, their third baseman. Yankee boss and 
designated spendthrift, George Steinbrenner, is willing to 
put Chris Chambliss, Dick Tidrow, Brian Doyle-and Juan 
Beniquez on the trading block. Carew, a. ten year veteran, 
has the right to veto any deol. aad. hes cnn eee yostscn his 


’ contract with Minnesota. 


New Hampshire, Cornell, Fall: ECAC Round-Up 
The weekend took its toll on some of the reigning 


_ powers in the ECAC Division 1. New Hampshire got by 


Colgate, 5-1, Friday night only to lose to RPI 9-5 on 
Saturday. It marked the second time this year the Engineers 
beat the Wildcats, their first meeting ending in a 12-8 score. 
Despite a 7-2 loss to Yale, Cornell remained in sixth place 
in Division 1. 

‘ Northeastern was the ECAC’s s hottest team in early 


- January, knocking: off Cornell, BU; and UNH. However, 


Saturday. night saw the Huskies Tose 8-5 to Clarkson, after 


‘beating St. Lawrence 3-1 on Friday. BU, 


season form, took BC 4-2 Saturday in the battle of Comm. 
Ave. Dartmouth, sitting atop the division, beat Maine 9-3 in 
an out-of-league contest. Princeton, Harvard and Brown had 
exams over the weekend. 
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Free Whopper 
when you buy one 
Limit one coupon per 
customer. Valid until 
Feb. 8, 1979 
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Increase your opt 
oe ae 


Job Opportunities 


| Upon graduation as a commissioned Army 


officer and selection for active duty, you'll have an © 


employment option starting at $12,000. Such an 
option is invaluable among college graduates facing 
“xtreme difficulties in today’s job market. 


Curriculum 

In addition to its full 4-year scholarships, 
Army ROTC offers 3-, 2-, and_1-year scholarships 
for which all cadets are eligible to compete. You 
don’t have to be a scholarship winner to take 
Army ROTC, or to receive the $2500 paid to all 
cadets during their last two years in the program. 


The ‘subject is leadership. The course is 
Army ROTCxThe-curriculum, quite different from 
the “left-right-left”’ drill sessions and military his- 
tory classes of yesterday, is exciting, challenging 
and flexible. Practical leadership with on-hand 
adventure training and management experience 
aid in developing men and women to shoulder 
greater résponsibilities, at an earlier age than most 
other graduates. 
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University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
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Special 
Olympics 


Vermont Special Olympics, 
a non-profit volunteer organiza- 
tion devoted to providing sports 
training and athletic competition 
for individuals with retarded 
mental development, will be 


hosting the Fifth Annual Special | 


Olympics Winter Carnival at 
Quechee ~- Lakes’ Landowners 


Association recreation and ski}. 


area, Fébruary Ist, from 9:00 to 
4:00 p.m. 

Over 800 mentally handi- 
capped citizens have registered 
to participate in this full day of 
winter sports activity. Volun- 
teers are needed to help give 
encouragement and friendship to 
these Special Olympians as they 
attempt to improve and master 
their talents in the snow. 

To see an individual’s eyes 
sparkling, his face aglow and 
shining with inner happiness 
because he or she_has had the 
opportunity to -participate and 
accomplish is truly one of the 
most stirring and beautiful sights 
to see. 


Volunteer to be’ a special ; 


friend to Vermont’s Special 
Citizens. Please call the Vermont 
Special Olympics Office at 
863-4793 and ask for Bob 
Kelley, Program Coordinator, or 
Bob Noel, Director. 


LAC 
Programs 
Forming 


Part of the Living/Learning 
Center’s mission is to provide a 
environment _ that 


learning experiences.and encour- 
ages student responsibility for 
their own education. Toward 

the Center seeks 


eserved space and other appro- 
priate..support; including funds, 
for Student Designed Programs. 

If you are interésted in 
designing a program for the 
1979-80 academic year, stop by 
the L/LC Director’s Office .to 
pick up program guidelines and 
to arrange for assistance in 
writing your program proposal. 
The deadline for submitting a 
program proposal is Friday, 
March 2, 1979. 


Important~ 
Softball 
Meeting 


Attention - all prospective 
candidates for the women’s 


Thursday, January 25, 1979 at 
:00 p.m. *' 


This is an organizational 


meeting and everyone shoald 

attend if interested in tryihg out 
for the softball team- 

If you are unable to attend, 

to contact Ms. Guerette 

-4441 or in person at Rm. 

120 Patrick Gym prior to 

the meeting. 


Afraid 
to | 
Act ? 


Have you always been inter- 
ested in theatre, but were afraid 
to audition? Well, here’s another 
exciting chance! This semester 
the UVM Department of Theatre 
will present-a world premiere, 
When Bananas Grow an a Cherry 
Tree, by ‘Melba Thomas, a 
playwright from New York City. 
The-production dates are.set for 
13-17 March, and the play 
features some. very interesting 
male and female roles. In addi- 
tion, the playwright will be in 
residence, so there is an addi- 
tional opportunity to have the 
experience of working with the 
playwright directly. 

Auditions for When Bananas 
Grow on a Cherry Tree are on 
Friday, 26 January, 4-6 p.m., 
and Saturday, 27 January, from 
10-12 a.m.- and 2:15-4 p.m. 
Scripts are available in the 
Royall _ Tyler _Theatre _ office. 


Carnival. It. will be a girls’ relay. 


race on the Green in front of 
Waterman and will count for 
the team Championship. Race 
time is at 7:00 p.m. on 
Thursday, February 1. Refresh- 
ments will be served: 


Scholarships 
Announced 


for 1979-80 


The American Dental Hygie- 
nist’s Association Foundation is 


offering several scholarships for 


(1) full-time students enrolled in 
certification/associate degree or 
bachelor’s “degree for dental 
hygiene, (2) students who. hold 
dental hygiene licences and have 
“been accepted for master’s 
degree, (3) minority students in 
dental hygiene _ = program 
(includes American Indians, 
Blacks, Hispanics, Orientals, and 
males). Application deadline is 
April 1, 1979. 

Walter S. Barr "Fellowships 
are open to residents of Hamp- 
den. County, Mass: who have 


Women. 
Against 
Rape 


Women Against Rape, the. 
only group organized and train- 
ed. specifically to advocate per- 
sonal, medical, and legal help for 
a woman who has been raped, is 
offering a training session for all 
women with interest and energy 


to work with other women -in- 


the areas of rape counseling and 
education. 

-The’ training session will 
begin on Saturday, February 3 
at the BEAM office in the 
Church Street Center and last 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Interested 
women are urged to _ call 
863-3763 to register in advance, 
as this will help the organizers to 
prepare. No past experience is 
necessary, and childcare willbe 
available. > 


No Nuke 
Boogie 


A benefit by the N-Zones, 
Dealer’s Choice, Boss Kingsnake 


and Witch I upstairs at Nector’s, 


on Sunday, January 28, at 
8:00 p.m. There-will -be-a-$2-00 
donation to benefit Clamshell 
Alliance and local no-nuke 
groups. Also, kids’ theater at 
7:00 p.m. 

Child Care will be available 
from 8:00 — 10:00. 


X-Country 
Ski Race 


The University of Vétient 
Mortar rns 8 Catamount 
Family Touring Center of Willis- 
ton ‘will sponsor a cross-country 


Counseling 
and Testing 

The Counseling & Testing 
‘Center is pleased to announce a 
new series of programs for the 
current semester. The Counsel- 
ing & Testing Center is a human 
resource center open free of 


charge to all full and part-time 
students who are carrying six 


_ credit hours or more, and to 


full-time faculty and staff on a 
limited basis. We provide indivi- 
dual personal and 
tional/vocational counseling, 
group counseling, workshops on 
topics of current interest, 
specialized services for students 
with physical disabilities, and 
consulting to residence halls, 
departments and other groups 
on campus. 

Our current semester’s 
groups and workshops include: 


SELF HELP ~.WORK 
GROUP — Richard Does, Wed- 
nesdays, 2:00-3:30 p.m., begins 
January 24... 
= RELATIONSHIPS ~ _Kay 


~been Or are about to be gradua= “Frances Schmucker, Tonaday. 


-January 30th, 7:00-8:00 p.m., 


ted from college and who plan 
to continue advanced study in 
the social sciences. Application 
deadline is February 1, 1979. 

‘Material Handling Institute 
Educational ..Foundation, Inc. 
will have eight scholarships. 
Must have completed a mini- 
mum of two years of undergra- 
duate study in material handling 
program. Application deadline is 
February 1, 1979. 


Western Colleges Reading 


Association is offering $1000.00 
scholarship for graduate students 
enrolled ‘in adult 
developmental education, learn- 
ing «assessment, and _ tutorial 
services. Application deadline is 
February 1, 1979. 

Please call Sarah MacCarthy 
for further information on any 
of these scholarships. 330 Water- 
man, x3156. 


Leaming 
Skills _ 
Seminar 


The Living/Learning Center 
is offering the 3rd Learning 
Skills Seminar from January 
29th — February 26th, which 
will meet twice a week. Registra- 
tion will end today at 4:00. For 
more information and registra- 
tion. materials, come.‘to L/L 
Center’ Commons 242~ or call 
636-4307. palieendes 


Women’ Ss 
Lacrosse 


Lacrosse practice will , start 


January 30th in Gutterson Field-| ° 


House. All interested candidates 
must have had a sports physical 
at the Infirmary prior to appear- 


ing for. practice. Physical and 


eligibility forms are available 


only at.the office of Assistant. 


A.D. Sally: Guerette. Informa- 
tion on practice times and 
conditioning schedule are posted 
in the Women’s locker room at 


Patrick and on the Southwick: 


reading, | 


- 23,30, 4:00-5:30 p.m. 


Chittenden Main Lounge 

CONSIDERING NEW 
OPTIONS FOR 1979 — Mixie 
Eddy & Nancy Koch, Thursdays, 
3:00-4:30 p.m: beginning Febru- 
-ary 1, 1979, Limit 10. 

DEALING WITH OTHERS 

— Lynda Teri & Ted Land, 
Mondays, 7:00 p.m. begins Feb- 
ruary 5, 4 weeks. 

HOW DO WE MANAGE 
FRIENDSHIPS? — Alice Out- 


water, February 6th, 3 00-4:30 | 


p.m. 


AWARENESS FOR. 


WOMEN - Alice Outwater, 
February. 13th ° & 20th, 
3:00-4:30 p.m. ae 
TIME MANAGEMENT — 
Alice Outwater & Mixie Eddy, 
February 14th & 2Ist, 
3:00-4:30 p.m. 


TAKING -CHARGE — Sam 
Dietzel & Nancy Koch, Tuesday, 
February }'3th, 1:00-5:00 p.m.’ 

BREAKING BARRIERS — 
A SUPPORT AND GROWTH 
GROUP FOR DISABLED AND 
NON-DISABLED |. INDIVI- 
DUALS, Nancy Koch, Begins 
week of February 19th 


BEING A SEXUAL 
WOMAN -— Lynda Teri, Wednes- 
days, 7:00 p.m., begins February 
21, 4 weeks. ... 

BEING BALANCED —- A 
HOLISTIC APPROACH — Steve 
Kalisch & Mixie Eddy, April 16, 

If you’ve got questions or a 
concern or would like to work 
with us on developing a pro- 


gram, we can get. together with | 


you at 146 South Williams St. 


-between 8:00 a.m. and 4:30 
‘p.m. A brochure describing our 


current services is available now. 


Call us -at X3340. We look’ 


forward to meeting you. 


Human 


Relations 


Human - Relations. Asso- 
ciates, Inc. will present a 


four-week workshop. entitled. 


Parents, Children, and Sexual- 
ity, Wednesday evenings from 7 
to 9 p.m. beginning February 7, 
1979. Please call (802) 655-2215' 
‘for registration and information. 


educa-' 


Fencing? 


Tired of letting your foils 
rust? Losing your form? The 
time has come! Anyone who is 
interested in fencing, especially 
if you have fenced before, 
should come to Williams Hall of 
Science, Francis Colburn 
Gallery, 2nd floor, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday  after- 
noons and ask for David. I have 
acquired permission for space in 
the gym. Don’t be shy, the 
sooner replies come, the sooner 
we begin to fence! 


Pottery 
Coop | 
Meeting . 


- Membership meeting for the 
Pottery Coop at Living and 
Learning Center is Monday, Jan- 
uary 22 at 6:30, Room 216 
Commons. Attendance is manda- 
tory for membership. Please 
bring $25 membership fee. Fur- 
ther’ questions? Contact Joan 


- errs 


‘Watson x4150, or come by the 


\ 


| pottery shop at L/LC. 


Research 
Grants 
Awarded - 


The Green Mountain Chap- 
ter of the Muscular. Dystrophy 
Association is proud to 
announce that two research 
grants totaling $37,245 have 
‘been awarded to recipients at 
the. University_of Vermont. Dr. 
George Webb and Dr. Rodney 


Parson will be. working on 


independent projects related: to 
muscle disease at the College“of 
‘Medicine. 

MDA provides not only 
hope through research but also 
an extensive patient service 
program involving over 150 
Vermont patients. The Associa- 
tion provides:all of the following 
fpee: doctor visits, wheelchairs, 
braces, orthopedic appliances, 
hospital beds, lifts, daily.eliving 
aids, two weeks ,of summer 
camping, and generally anything 
a patient’ requires to continue 
schooling or to aid in the con- 
tinuence of employment. Dis- 
eases covered include ALS, 
Myasthenia Gravis, Friedreich’s 
Ataxia, and thirty-three other 
neuromuscular diseases. 


CIA’ Expert 


John Marks, an expert on 
CIA mind-control experiments 
and co-author of The CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence will sp 
on February | at 8:00 P.m. in 
Ira Allen Chapel. 

Marks’ preseritation, “The 
Search for the Manchurian Can- 
didate,” exposes the history 
of the CIA’s extensive prc 


-|gram_ of - psychological experi 
‘|mentation on human guinea 


pigs. Beginning in the early 
1950’s, Central Intelligence 
Agency agents first began dosing 
themselves, their students, men- 
tal patients, prisoners and other 
unsuspecting subjects, with LSD. 
Even after one _©xperiment 
ended in suicide, the “research” 


comin 

e event, sponsored by 
S.A. Speakers, is free for 
socere wah, wn ID. and 31.08 
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1970 » Pontiac Catalina, 
4-door, auto, P.S., P.B., AM-FM 
cassette 300 or B.O., 862-2059. 


1966 Buick Special, runs 
good, new snow tires, excellent 
heater, . reliable _ transportation, 
$175.00. Call Tom K. 656-2515. 


1975 V.W. Rabbit, 15,000 
mi. on new engine, new clutch, 
AM-FM, sunroof; rustproofed, 
$2600. Call Chris, 863-5829. 


2 good snow tires 45" 
for Volkswagon, $40.00. Call 
Rodger Summers, 658-3832 
after 7:00 p.m. 


2 studded snow _ tires 
H78-14 good condition, one 
winter old. $50, came off a 
Buick station wagon, 862-2278. 


Housing 


1 bedentan available in a 
3-bedroom apt. Good location — 
South Union St. $108 a month 
including heat. Call 863-1298. 


2 housemates needed, double 
room. available -in 8-bedroom 
house, private bath. Cooperative 
living $130 per month. Call 
864-6543 or come by 31 ig 


interest you? SPADE can 
help you learn more. . 
Thurs., Feb. 1. at 7:30 

in 


engage discussion on a 
variety of topics and future 
special “ events. Join us. 
Everyone welcome! 


January 25, 1979 
THURSDAY 


1)French Toast % 
2)Fried Eggs 
3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns: 
Cottage cheese 

Pas or Muffins 


1) Hot esas Sand- 
wich t 

2) Hungry Jack 
Casserole L-90 

3) Lentil Stew w/ 
Fresh Vegetables 
X-30 


Chinese New Years 
Celebration at 

Waterman, Simpson, 
and Harris/Millis 


Premium Entree week at Waterman and Simpson Dining Hall (Dinners Only) Monday, January 21st thru Thursday, February 1. 
> Sirloin Steak -- Waterman - will feature Clicken Cordon Bleu) - 


MARSH 
English Beef Steak 


w/Sauteed Mushzooms- 


ee ee eee 


At seen er. LE OL IE A 


2 > 


Classified — 
A tS (they're Free) 


Skis 


For sale: 1 pr. ATOMIC 
Dominator skis, 180 cm, with 
Salomon 404 bindings, $100; 
CABER ski boots, Ladies size 8, 


. $50; KOFLACH ski boots; ladies 


size 9, $25. Call Ellen, x4266. 


For sale: 555 Salamon 
bindings with brakes, os: Call 
Jack, 863-5219. 


For sale — Nordica _ ski 
boots excellent condition, girls 
size 7. Call Amy x3490. F 


For a — K2 fives, 190 cm, 
good condition, ~marker 
bindings. Make best offer, call 
Martha (206) at x3857. 


Skis — Lange 205’s never 
‘used, not: mounted. $80. Call 
Phil x3869. 


°* Music - ? 


Ali new stereo i ocipaails, 
fully guaranteed, special low 
prices. Call Danny, x3444 


1 Scott. A-436 ‘integrated 
amp. 42 watts/channel. 1 Lafay- 
ette D-10 tuner 1.7 uv FM 
sensitivity. 1 Advent -201 
cassette deck. All'3 components 
w/handmade birch cabinet as a 
system for $500. List price 
totals $900.- Contact Mitch 


- For sale 160 Rossignoi 
Oiymples; brand new $95 negot. 
and compact AM/FM. stereo 
system, Gerard turntable, with 
beautiful speakers, $80. Call 
Laura Rossmoore, 658-4991. 

Are you’ into music? 
We are into discounts. Save 
40 — 50% on most new instru- 
ments. We carry a complete 
line of guitars (Guild, Yamaha, 
Guild madeira) and band instru- 
ments (LeBlanc, Holton, King), 
amplifiers (Stage, Univox, 
Ampeg), pianos (Cable, Vose & 
Sons, Ohickening). Many _bar- 
gains on used guitars including 
Fender, Gibson, and-used band 
-instruments. Also save 10-40% 
on -musical accessories every- 
thing from strings to reeds to 
cleaning brushes and cloths: 
We also have instrument repair 
service. Give us a call 862-2257. 


Guitar. for sale, used .folk- 
size acoustic guitar, steel strings 


with carrying bag. Complete 
$25. Call Dave at 862-2257. 


For .sale -— 4-string banjo 
almost new, ‘excellent condition, 
$100 or best offer.’ Call Martha 
(206) at x3857. - eh. 


For sale — 1975 Audition 
hollow body electric guitar $50. 
- 1975 Yamaha | classical $50. 
Call Nick at 862-7656. 


2. coupon books for sale, 
$48 each, or b.o. please call 


-gerry down’ 


ISC. 
' Someone with extra time to 


spare, who likes children, who 
wants a new friend... to 


talk to, goof around with, share’ 


with, BE with . . . once a week! 
If you feel you. meet the qualifi- 
cations above, you are a 
WANTED INDIVIDUAL! Your 
reward? Becoming a BIG BRO- 
THER or BIG SISTER! Cmon, 
relive your childhood and be 
immature again. For more 
information, call the BB/BS 
Program at 656-2062 or stop by 
the basement of the Mansfield 


~ House. 


The Cadillac of Climbing 
Hardware: 
Ascension aids for direct aid, 
top-roping,. ice climbing, tyro- : 


—teans, ete.-includes slings. Used 


twice. Call Stafford, 863-6865. 


‘Wanted: 9’ x 12’ pile rug; 


_used electric blender, used copy 
“Techniques -of-~ > 


of; Wood's 


’ , aa 
Massage”: For _ sale Joan 


. Armatrading” album — excellent 


condition. 863-1078 evenings 
or @arly A.M. 


For sale or trade: Red 
parka, men’s 
medium, excellent . condition; 
maple bedstead (head & fdot 
boards, sides & flats), good 
condition, 4-drawer file cabinet, 
army '. gréén;-good “condition. 


students. 
nights, 
Thursday afternoons, 2:15-3:15 
p.m. Transportation available on 
, Thursdays. Call 656-4456 for 
more information. 


‘y 


For sale..Ladies.7,.Teepee 
sorels, chain tread~ bottoms, 


- high top, $18, negotiable, Gall © 


Jana, x3306. 


For sale.— Men‘s blue down 
ski jacket, also ladies down red. 
Two tennis racquets, Wilson 
T2000, .Spaulding aluminum 
men’s grip, Levis, sweaters and 
blouses, men’s shirts, Two single 
beds,"box + springs and mattresses. 
862-3928. 


Do you know’ somebody 
_~ who is handicapped and would 
like to learn to swim? Lessons 
are Offered this semester, start- 
ing January 29 at the Forbush 
Pool by the Adaptive Aquatics 
Lessons are Monday 
7:15-9:15 p.m. and 


Wanted: 2 drawer file 


cabinet and a. used drawing 


table. 862-2278 after 5 p.m. 


” Bridge, if you are interested 
in playing“bridge one night a 
JUMAR’S Vertical =“week call Mitch at x4266. If 
I‘m not there, leave a message. 
Also willing to teach. 


Ride needed to Randolph 


Fridays at 2. — 2:30 p.m. Will 
share expenses,call_862-2278. 


Barrie, 862-6475. - 


Mary Landon, x4228. 


862-2278 after 5 p.m. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN CAMBODIA ? 
Eyewitness Report from Journalist David Klein 


Slides and Discussion. Friz Feb. 2. 7:30 


L/L Commons 115 


Sponsored by CYO and SA 00 | 


“January 26, 1979. 


FRIDAY 


1)Waffles 
2) Poached Eggs 
3)Soft Boiled Eggs 


‘Home Fries 


Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffins 


1)Fish Sandwich 

. on Bun 

2)Spanish Macaroni 
L-31 


3) Polenta Pie C-20 


1)Baked Chicken 


2)Spaghetti (Meat | 


and Meatless 
sauce) 
3)Spinach Quiche 


. January 27, 1979 
* SATURDAY 


_1)Griddle Cakes 
"2)Fried Eggs 


3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffins 


= BRUNCH- 


1)Scrambled Eggs 
2)French Toast 
3)Sloppy Joe's 
Sausage Links 


_1)Rst Beef w/Gravy 


(sliced to order) 
2)1/4 Pounder on a 
Hard Roll with 

Special Sauce 
3)Stuffed Cabbage . 


~~January - 28, 1979 
SUNDAY 

BREAKFAST 
1)Waffles 


January 29, 1979 
MONDAY 


1)French Toast 


2) Baked Shirred Eggs 2)Scrambled Eggs 


3)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffins 
LUNCH 
- BRUNCH - 
1)Scrambled Eggs 
2) Pancakes 
3)Chef."s Choice 
Frizzled Ham 


DINNER 


_1)Veal Scallopini 


2)Baked Fish 


3)Cheese Fondue 


MARSH | 
Veal Scallopini - 


3 .coupons 
Stuffed Fillet of 


“A Sole. + 4 coupons 


Cheese Fondue - 2 
Coupons 


*° 


3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffins 


Dinner/Dance Sat Feb.3 7-12 
’ Mountain Greenety 77 College St. 
$3.75 Benefit Call/El Clarin 


January 30, 1979 ~~ 
TUESDAY 


1) Pancakes 

2)Fried Eggs 
2)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries 

Cottage Cheese 
Past or Muffins 


1)Ground Beef Hoagie 1)Hot: Dog w/Home- 


2)Baked Macaroni 
and Cheese _ 
3)Chef's Salad 9-2 


made Baked Beans 
2)Ground Beef and 

Potato Pie 
3)Carrot Soy Bean... 

Loaf C-13 


_..Super Toss Salad 


bar in dining room 


1)Rst: Turkey WILD. sieg, 1)Ham Steak 


Gravy & Dressing’ 
2)Beef Stroganoff 

w/Rice Pilaf 
3)Chop Suey w/Soy 

Beans C-27 


MARSH 

Rst T Turkey with 
dressing & Gravy - 
5 coupons 

Beef Strogonoff 
w/rice pilaf - 3 
, coupons 

Cho Suey with. Soy 
Beans - 2 coupons 


é, Ze ABS Ss. 


2)Meatballs’ and 
Sausage Grinder 
w/Sauteed Onions 
~and Peppers 

3) Cheese/Vegetable 
Bake X-3 


our Premium entree chit ‘from the checkers table. 


MARSH 
Ham Ham Steak “ 


of Dimes 


+ THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER 


January 31, 1979 


WEDNESDAY 


1)Fritters 
2)Scrambled Eggs 
3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffins 


1)Chili & Grilled 
Cheese S-40 

2)Turkey ala King on 
Toast Points 

3)Apple Fritters 
with Sausage 

4)Hungarian Noodle 
Baked X-10 


~ Harris/Millis - 

1) Roast Beef 

2)Pootloeng Hot Dogs 

3) Vegetable Chow Mein+- 


Simpson - will feature 


MARSH 
Rst Beef aujus - 4 


Hawaiian - 4 coupons. couvons 
Meatball and Sausage Eggplant’ Parmesan - EN 


' Subs w/Sauteed Onion -3 coupons 


& Peppers - 4 coupons Vegetable Chow Mein os 


Fried Clam Basket - 


Te 
ys 


2 coupons 


8 
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_ | $10,000 SHOE & CLOG SALE 
ee Over 500 Pairs of 
| Shoes & Clogs on Sale © 
*Up to50% offon 
30 Different Styles 
¢ Prices Between $12.00 


BURLINGTON — Fabulous sale prices on shoes 
and clogs for men and women is the news in shoes 
at Crispin Leather, 160 College-St., Wed., Jan. 24 
thru Feb. 6. Men’s and women's shoes and clogs 
are reduced 50% during this terrific mid-winter 
bonanza. Over 500 pairs including 30 different 
styles are now sale priced between $12 and $25. 
Rockport shoes for men and women will be 
headlining the sale. Both Rockport Casuals and 
Dress shoes will be reduced to half price. All 
Just Some of the Styleson Sale... leather uppers. and ‘either 100% Natural Crepe or 
; | 100% ‘leather bottoms have made Rockport shoes 
= some of the most comfortable shoes on the 
; market. 
C ° Clogs for men and women by Skandals, Krone, 
Ichi ; Olof Daughters, FRYE and Spano will be some of 
rispin Anxious . the items offered, during this unbeatable -annual 
sale. The Clogs cover a wide range of styles from 
Extra Sales People Hired For open back to closed, from suede to leather, with 


; | " lors “ranging from browns to -burgundies to 
Fabulous.Shoe & Clog Sale . ““™ 


160 College — Crispin Leather President Gerard Glowka has To take advantage of this news come to: . 
_ hired extra sales: people to help handle the increased traffic 

expected at his downtown Burlington retail shop. Because of the | & ; 

great savings being offered (50% off on 30 different Styles in 

men’s and women’s shoes and clogs priced from $12-$25) Mr. 

Glowka‘is expecting customer: traffic tobe up. He is concerned 

that his present number of employees, as competent and quick as 

they jare, just won't be enough to provide the necessary amount 

of time to properly fit and service Crispin’s many customers. 
_ Several people have been hired and Crispin is now ready to service 

you. The new employees are looking forward to a busy next ten 

days and; needless to say, so is Mr. Glowka. : 

When asked how Crispin Leather could afford to sell $10,000 : 

worth of shoes and clogs at half price, Mr. Glowka responded a College - 863— 

“We -can‘t, and that’s why we're doing it.” Mr. Glowka didn’t ts ane a b=. + eat 

have time to explain as customers had already started coming. a : ead a 
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Everyone needs to start with every 
possible advantage. In equipment. Fit. 
Choice. Find your solid edge at the 
Downhill Edge. 


~ Downhill Ski Package a 


. 1 78 = Rossignol Challenger Skis — 
ts = Salomon 222 Bindings 
: Nordica Alpina Boots 
A&T Poles ee ae 
a Mounting | | 3 
Reg. price $269.85 


The skiing season is in full swing . : . Now's 
the time to see our great selection of: 
a Sweaters 
Vests 
_ Bib Overalls 


ALSO 


ENTALS 


*10%... 


65 Main St., Burlington: 


N 


Uranium 
Western m 


FEBRUARY 1, 


~ 


ne ee 


In This Issue... 
News 
“* 


The Cynic looked into complaints about the high prices.at the 
bookstore and did a. little comparison with other campus 
stores.” 


Two more bars in Burlington are under review by controlling 
2 agencies. Rasputin’s and Hannibal's both are charged with 


“serving tiquor to minors a so = 


Radical psychiatrist Thomas Szasz spoke at UVM last Thurs- Ts) 
day and called mental illness “a myth.” A review and an 1 
~ _jndepth look at mental health in. Vermont. ; 
Mount Anthony Union High School — in 
Ae __ Bennington, Vt. is experiencing the tensions of - 
mys extreme overcrowding. Last week one hundred 


students were suspended for a protest over rules 


intended to deal: with the problem. Bruce Viel- 
metti reports. é ; 


The miriing of uranium in Vermont could be a life - 
and death issue. Jack Miller of the» Colorado 
Uranium Information Network reports on the 
Western mining and the-hazards it’s posing. 


In the East you can still see the sunset reflected 4 
off'Camel’s Hump in all its purple splendor, but if 
you think you're breathing ‘pure mountain air,’ 
you're in for a surprise. 


Arts 


2 
Cabaret sells out seven performances... Staff writer 
Pablo Conrad takes a critical look at the play. 


2 
a 


Tom Daniels discusses the recent Russian 
“invasion” of Memorial Auditorium. 


i 


Bob. Lovell. talks to the Cynic about-his career.in 
AS é the theatre and his upcoming praduction of 
| aa F . Requiem for aNun* ~* 


Sports | 


The hockey team beat-.Middlebury and St. “am a 
Lawrence in games decided by one goal. Unfor- 31 
tunately, they also lost two games at the hands of 

UNH and Cornell. 


line this weekend against the best in the East in 
the UVM Winterfest skiing competition at Stowe. 


_ Men’s basketball had, a rough week, losing to 
__ LaSalle, Dartmouth.and B.U. They were never out 32 
of it but lacked what it took to put the games in 
the win column. a 


31 The UVM skiers put their winning streak on the 


FEBRUARY 1, 1979 


\ 


S“SSKING -  _~ 
IN STOWE TOO! 

Rent Rossignol skis with Salomon bindings and Nordica boots 

for only $9.00 a day. Boogie in the bumps with your friends. 


Just clip this coupon, bring your drivers license and student 1.D. 
and enjoy the day skiing in lowe. We're on the Access Rd. tothe 


Coupon per person per day 
Offer good till April 1979, VOID Feb. 17-25, 1979 


WEST BRANCH SHOPS « RT. 108 -» STOWE, VT. 05672 « 802/253- 
STOWE'S FINEST SKIRENTALS 


Thursday through Saturday 
February 1 » 2,3 


50% off on hundreds of books 
25% off on all prints _ , 


Open 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 


91 College St. Tel. 802 86- 397 


24 MAIN St. WINOOSKI 
NEAR THE BRIDGE 


PIZZAS & SUBS 


in Regular or Thick crust. 


HOUSE BEER SPECIAL WITH 


a 


$ dit lovin cise ot HEVERY PIZZA!! 


more item pizza | Due to recent price increases, 
; there is now.a slight delivery - 


One coupon per order charge on all orders 


By Expires Feb. 8, 1979 ch 


“Free quart of sprite or coke Free Ys Wea 
‘with large one‘or more item se tr ee pean 
: One coupon per order 


Expires Feb. 8, 1979 Expires Feb. 8, 1979 
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Crispin Urges: “" ae : Sea 
ONLY 4 DAYS LEFT| 
= $10,000 Shoe & Clog Sale Continues 

| = Up to 50% Off on 30 Different. Styles 
© Prices between $12.00 & $25.00 
= Sale Ends Tues. Feb. 6 
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University Administration, faculty, staff, or the State of _ 
‘vermont. ka 


—the-news-in-shoes-at-Erispin eather, 160 College St.; through February 6. Meén’s~ 


and women’s shoes and clogs are reduced 50% during this terrific mid-winter 


; e Ba 
‘bonanza. Over 500 pairs including 30 different styles are now sale priced between C b t Staff 
: “ $i2and $25. ‘Contributing * | 


Rockport shoes for . 
men and. women will be 


headlining: the sale. Both & NEWS: Stacey Cushner, Greg Dooman, John Hammer, 
Rockport Casuals . and Claire McCrea, Tom Daniels. ; : 
Dress shoes will be “FEATURES: Bruce Vielmetti, Caroline Smith, Don Taylor, 


reduced to half price. All ~ . Dana Baron, Brooke Laffan, Randy McMullen, Tony Bates, 


leather uppers and: either Tim Beeker. 
-—100% Natural Crepe or SPORTS: T. Goode, Sarah Dougherty, Hart Van Denburg, 
, 100% ‘leather ‘bottoms John Park, George Gurney, Randy Briggs. 


have __made—Rockport— 
shoes some of the most 
“comfortable shoes on the 
market; 

_ Clogs for men and 
women by . Skandals, 
Krone, Olof Daughters, 
and Spano will -be some 
of the items offered dur- 
ing- this unbeatable 


_ ARTS: Tom Nuccio, Mary Rothwell, Mary Carey, Amy 
Stahier, Martha Mannix, Pablo Conrad, Bruce Vielmetti, 
Dave Kimmel. etait 

‘ADVERTISING: Jamie Bentley, Chris Bradley, 
Louise Jaqua, Mark McKenna. 

_ PHOTOGRAPHY: Rick Ames, Phil Nanas, Adrierine 
Helitzer, Danny Brettler. Other photographic work by 
members of Student Photdé Sérvice. 

LAYOUT & GRAPHICS: Jennifer Landry, Janet Saccoccio, 

Laurie Toppel, David Fay, Wendy Curtis, Dana Baron, 

annual sale. The Clogs Dave Greenhaus, Dave John, Rob Kewer, Martha Mannix, 

cover a wide-range of Julie Miller, Bill Paley, Amy Stahler, Brett Hughes, Mike 
styles from_open back to Fass. . ; 

closed, from. suede to : 
leather, with colors 


ranging from browns to 
burguendies to russetts. 


TYPISTS: Libbet Cox, Alan Marshall, Julie Miller 
TYPESETTER: Susan Ball , 
PMT‘s: Jose Morelli 


PUBLISHER: Russell Flannery 


_ Just some of the many styles still on sale. 


. Crispin Jumping 
Extra Sales People Keep Busy 


160 College = The-extra sales people hired by Crispin Leather have been 
very. busy during the fabulous $10,000 shoe & clog sale. The first week of 
this terrific 50% footware bonanza has been “quite an experience” said one 
of the new staffers. Added another employee, ‘With thirty different styles 
priced somewhere between . 
$12.00 and $25.00 we've 
been jumping!”’ 
“It's great to have 
everyone busy,” smiled Mr. 
; Glowka, Crispin President. 
| The last four days of 
this .unbeatable sale should 
be busier than the first 
week. There are hundreds 
of shoes and clogs. still 
available at half price. 
Crispin urges everyone to 
act now —-sale ends Tues., 
FEb. 6. 
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‘T'd like to dedicate this issue to 
Libbet Cox 
>> General Larose 


Take advantage of this news 


The Vermont Cynic assumes io responsibility for 
unsolicited materials. All submissions are subject to the 
Vermont Cynic’s right to edit. All unsdlicited material 
becomes the property of the Vermont Cynic. 

- No part of this Publication may be reproduced without 
"the expressed written consent of the Vermont Cynic. 
_. .Subscription rate is $12 yearly, 
_ \ Circulation: 10,000 


Open Mon. & Fri. ‘till 9pm. 
60 College St. 663-2216 
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Bookstore Prices 
Rise Dramatically | 


By Rich Hyland 
Nearly every student was 
greeted with a massive bill at the 
end of the long lines at: the 
bookstore last week. Expendi- 
tures over $100.00 were not 
uncommon, and some Chemistry 
majors paid bills in excess of 
$200. Feelings of dismay and 
outrage were expressed at the 

increased price of texts. . 


In a random sampling of 
books, the Cynic found. that a 
umber of them had increased 
substantially in price since last 
year, or even last semester. One 
ook, The Essential Theatre 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston), a 
equired text for Theatre I, 
jumped from $8.50 in the fall 
of 1978 to $12.95 this semester, 


an increase of over 50%. 


When asked to comment on 
he _new__ prices, —C--_Hesmer. 
raham, the manager of the 

University store, replied that the 
publisher establishes the _ Prices 
for books and the university 
store has no control over pricing. 
“We do not raise the retail price 
of the books,” Graham said, 
snot one-cent.” 


He. explained that the Uni- 
ersity Store buys the books 


TUE iy 


t 


from the publishers at 80% of 
the retail price, with the store 
paying all shipment costs. Unlike 
other campus book stores, the 
University Store absorbs all 
these costs and does not transfe1 
them to the student. After about 
thirty -days, the unsold books 
‘will be returned-to the publisher 
at full credit, with the store 
again footing “shipment costs. 


- Graham agreed that much 
of the expense for books has 
resulted from professors requisi- 
tioning a book by. a particular 
publisher instead of a cheaper 
edition by another publisher. 
This was particularly true in 
courses with required standard 
readings such as Huckleberry 
Finn or Oliver Twist. In one 
English 4 course, for example, a 
professor requisitioned copies of 
Charles Dickens’ Great Expecta- 


‘| tions by Odyssey Publishers at 


$4.15 a copy while in another 
section of the same course, the 
professor asked for the Signet 
edition of Great Expectations at 
$1.95 a copy, a $3.10 differ- 


. lett it 


Second-hand books were no 
exception to the price escala- 
tion. A used copy of Principles 
of Economics (Heath Publishers) 
for Econ 11 sold for $12.75 last 


“Much of the 
expense has 
resulted from 
professors 
requisitioning 
a book 


’ a particular _ 


A 


filled. 

' Graham also revealed that a 
professor, in writing his requisi- 
tion form, has the option of 
denying used books for his 
course. Graham stated that 
although very few professors 
exercise this option,’ it contri- 
butes to the reduced demand for 
used books: 

In comparing the UVM 
prices for identical texts sold at 
St. Michaels, the Cynic found a 
price discrépancy on the follow- 


» ing books: - 


Biology: A . Human. 
Approach (Oxford U) UVM, 
$16.95 and St. M. $16. 50 

MLA Handbook (MLA) 
UVM $3.95 and St. M $3.50. 

Accounting . Principles” 
(South Western) UVM $15.30 
and St. M $14.60. 


publisher 
instead of a 
cheaper 


Ce 


ITLL 


semester, but was priced at 
$13.50 for the spring term. 
Graham explained that this rise 
was proportional to the rise in 
price of the new economic texts. 


According to Graham, a.student 
is paid half of the most recent 
new. price listed for that book, 
regardless of whether’ the 
student~-purchased: it~ used him- 
self. The bookstore will then 
re-sell the. book at 75% of that 
new list price. “This,” Graham 
said, “is provided that the text 
will be used in next semester's 
classes.” 

’ When a book is sold back to 
the Bookstore, the student is 
quoted a price from the ‘blue 


book,’ a catalogue of used books 
employed by used-book dealers 
in determining the market value 
of a given book across the 
country. Since Graham orders 
the books for each semester at 
the end of the previous one, he 
believed it would be more 
beneficial for a student to sell 
oes. books at the end rather’ 

than at the beginning of the new 
semester, when the Seetunetes 
order way tas ith {rhs 


difference to the possibility of 
St. Mike’s using leftover texts 
from last semester. After a 


__ subsequent call to the St. Mike’s 


bookstore, this hypothesis 
proved true for the Accounting 
Text but not the Biology, which 
the spokesperson for St. Mikes 
said was ordered new. 

Graham’ admitted that he 


had not yet received the publish- 
er’s price for the Bio text. “We 
may have made a mistake,” he 
said. ““We’re only human.” 

When asked about his policy 
concerning refunds, 
stated that there was no “cut 
and dried” policy concerning 
‘Tefunds. — 


**-...some 
students 
- ..resorted to 
shoplifting to 
avoid the high 
bills”... 


one eae 


Graham: 


o, 


— Graham — attributed this ~ 


After waiting in long lines each semester, students are > 
greeted with the added pain of massive book bills. 


“Each student has his own 


extenuating circumstances con- 
cerning the refund of a book, 
and it’s best to deal with the 
students on.a one-to-one basis.” 


For example, if a student drops » 


a course and tries to refund a 
book in which he put his name 
-or used, the refurid would be 
refused because the store will be 
refused credit from the _ pub- 
lishers. 


In. speaking with some 
students, it was learned that 


“many resorted to shoplifting to 


avoid the high bills. When asked 
about the store’s losses as a 


_result of such crime, Graham 


stated, “I don’t have any num- 
bers, -1 just know that the 
inventory shrinks. We .do not 
have security officers patrolling 
the floor due to the expense. It 
is very difficult to crack down 


“A used... Econ 11 book sold 
for $12.75 last semester, but 


was priced at $13.50 for the 
spring term.. 


However, - Graham _ points 
out, if the registrar cancels a 
course’ in which the student 
enrolled, all books used or not 
will be fully refunded with the 
bookstore absorbing any poten- 
tial loss. _ 


during the rush period.” Graham 
added that “the university 
should take as hard a line on 
shoplifting as they do with the 
stealing: of lab. equipment.” 


PRICE COMPARISON — 


‘COURSE: 


Self and Society 7.50 
Effective Speaking a ‘7.95 


Accnting Principles 


Formal Logic .— - 15.95 
Riverside Shakespeare 19.50 


Oxford Anthology, Vol.2 10.95 
"Starting Sociol. 9.95 


Chem: The Central Sci. 18.95 
The Essential Theatre 412.95 


PRICE NOW 


) . 15.30 
Prin. of sca, Sati -"13.50 


PRICE LAST YEAR 


By John Matarese 

Utility companies weary of 
delays and expenses associated 
with the construction of nuclear 
power plants are seeking authori- 
“ zation for a controversial Con- 
struction Work in _ Progress 
(CWIP) charge that would have 
rate payers finance present and 
future power plant construction 
through monthly increases in 
their utility bills. 

The \ Vermont legislature is 


considering bill that would 
prohibit IP charges. VPIRG 


Director Barry Steinhardt, testi- 
poly TO ae fying before the Senate Finance 
: ‘ Committee on January 17, 
SOUTHWORTH J S22. 
".“~ i” payers will be asked to bear the 

formerly Bongo Moon 


financing costs /6f. new utility 
music begins at 9:30 p.m.— 1:00 a.m 


NIGHT SKIING— 


Gale teal, wieterod: cap 
at Bolton Valley Ski Resort 
Sun. Feb. 11th 7:30-10 p.m. 


BOOGIE ! 


ON THE SLOPES 
AND AFTER SKIING 
BOOGIE WITH A FRIEND 


ei 


Steinhardt noted that since 
it may take more than 15 years 
for construction Of a new plant, 
many customers who will have 
‘helped finance the project will 


moved from the region. 


‘never use.”’ 


* dinners available til 9:00 p.m. 
| pizza til 12:00-a.m. 
_reduced prices on drafts. 


Extensive lobbying by 
VPIRG has led 65 House and 
eight Senate members to sponsor 
bills which ban CWIP. The 
proposed bills, H?142 in the 
House and S.13 in the Senate, 
would require utilities to find 
other sources for funding future 
plants. 


* Limited number of tickets 


-on sale at Billings 
“CWIP effectively by-passes 
the..test of the capital market- 
place by making a pool of easy 
money — taxpayers’ money — 
available,” Steinhardt | said 
before the Senate Committee. 
He argued that such easily 
acquired funds are ‘“tempta- 
tions” -that encourage unneces- 
Sary~construction and thereby 
discourage conservation. Such 
funding also diminishes the 
utilities’ incentive to bargain for 
the lowest possible construction 
costs, he said. 
The proposal to explore and 


3 $6.50 each includes 
coffee and tea 


cheese and crackers chips and dip 


ALL PROCEEDS BENEFIT 
Student Community In Action-SCI 


By Sarah Bailey 
A hearing will be held on 
Feb. 7 to determine what action 
Should be taken. against two 
Burlington bars for alleged 
liquor violations man 
The Liquor Control Board 
of Vermont has cited Rasputin’s, 
163 Church Street, and Hanni- 
bul’s; 152 Church Street, for 
serving drinks to minors on the 
night of January 19. Rasputin’s 
allegedly served more than one 
| drink at a time to a customer, 
which is a violation. 
“Inspectors for the state 
board say they saw two under- 
.age boys, one 14 ‘and the other 
17, drinking beer at Hannibul’s. 
The youths said - that they 
bought the beer at the counter 


On the sdifie evening, the 
inspectors claim that they saw 
two boys ages 16 and 17 buying 
and consuming mixed drinks at 
Rasputin’s. , 

Parnell C. Kirby, chairman 


862-5070) . 


BURLINGTON PLAZA babe 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 


a 


-_ 


Said that the request for a A 


 % ,, hearing on the allegations is part 
| a _ Of an on-going effort by the 


stated that “CWIP in the rate | 


CWIP Being Debated 
In State Legislature 


eventually mine uranium depo- 
sits. in the state has received 
criticism from. VPIRG~ because 
of possible harmful conse- 
quences of such development. 
._._ Urangesellschaft, a West 
German- mining firm, recently 
requested state approval to begin 
exploration for the radioactive 
ore in Ludlow’s Okemo State 
Forest. 


. VPIRG voiced opposition to 
the plan at a meeting last Mon- 
day with ‘Environmental Conser- 
vation Secretary Brendan Whit- 


’ taker. Citing the need for further 
study into the potential dangers 


of uranium mining, Steinhardt 
asked the agency to wait a year 
before deciding whether to 
approve exploration. 

While only prospecting is 
planned at present, VPIRG 
contends that successful explora- 
tion would almost certainly lead 
to mining. sometime in_ the 
future. 

“The first thing we must 
realize is that when a company 


approaches the state ang 
suggests it wants to mine ura- 
nium here, it is not just talking 
about mining, but inevitably jt i; 
talking about milling as wel)” 
Steinhardt said. He stressed the 
hazards which mining and mil}- 
ing — the process of grinding the 
ore into a more useable form _ 
present. During the process. 
radium and radon, known car- 
cinogens which have caused lung 
cancer in uranium -workers, are 
released. : 


“The radon from_uranium 
operations has also presented 
dangers to the general public.” 
he added. — 

VPIRG had been seeking to 
challenge the exploration pro- 
posals, but found legal objec- 
tions difficult due to the lack of 
mining laws in- Vermont: Stein- 
hardt expressed hope, however. 
that the plans would become 
subject to Act 250 approval, if 
only to .zensure that explored 
lands are later restored to their 
original condition. 
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from: the Communist weekly, 
the Call, will present a slide 
show. and discussion of _ his 
recent visit to Kampuchea (for- 
merly Cambodia) on Feb. 2 at 
7:30 in L/L Commons, Room 
115. 

Klein, a member of The Cail 
delegation, visited Kampuchea in 


group of Americans... to” be 
allowed into Kampucliea since 
the 1975 revolution which 
ousted the U.S.-backed Lon Nol 
government. 

Kampuchea has been under 
heavy attack in the western press 
for its alleged practice of geno- 
cide and forced labor. ‘The 
Call’s editor denied the charges: 
““With my own eyes I have seen a 
country, a people, and a society 
{diametrically . opposed to the 
image that has been conveyed by 


Two Local Bars Cited By 


someone who 
looks over 18; we 


deal with it 


differently than... 


someone 
who obviously - 
was underage...” 


Grounds, on_reari Street, for 
one month. 


These ‘two allegations came 


of the Liquor Control Board, Wartlags Pcl her five 
pended four liquor licenses tem. 
) Porarily for violations 

! : from blocked » fire doors to 


April, 1978: This. was the first’: 


one article after another in th 
U.S. press — all written by tho 
who have . never personal! 
visited the—new-Kampuchea.” 

While Klein’s slide show wil 
focus on his visit, he will als 
discuss the recent invasion o 
Kampuchea by forces from; 
neighboring Vietnam. 
Klein’s presentation _ is 
co-sponsored by the Communist! 
Youth Organization and the S.A! 
Speaker’s Bureau. A donation of] 
$1.00 will. be requested at the! 
‘door. 

On Feb. 3, Mr. Klein will be} 
the guest of honor at a dinner- 
dance benefit for The Call: at 
Mountain Greenery, 77 College 
St. Tickets are $3.75 either in: 
advance or at the door. This wil! 
provide an opportunity for more 
informal discussion with Mr 
Klein. 


Liquor Control Board. 


board. ““We have ]2 enforcement 
officers who check on all class 1 
serving a-minor liquor. The 
stiffest suspension is to Neutral 


“Tt depends on 
the circumstances.. 
if it concerns 


and 3 licenses (bars) and class 2 
licenses (carry-out). We have 2 
hearing every two weeks as 2 
matter of routine.” 


“It’s purely coincidental 


that these should happen:in the 


same time period,” said Kirby 
“We (the Liquor Control Board) 
and the City Council © are two 
entirely ~different regulator) 
operations. We cover the entire 
state — our last two reprimands 
were for bars in other areas o! 
Vermont. The Burlington Cit: 
Council deals only with those 
bars in Burlington. That we 
should be dealing with Burling- 
ton. bars is purely chance. 

Kirby added that there is no 
Standard punishment for such 
violations. “Ht all depends on the 
circumstances. If: the violations 
concern selling alcohol to a 
17-year-old who's’ 6’4” and 


- 


looks over eighteen, we deal 
with it differently than if the bar 


Served a 14-year-old who 
obviously looked under-age.” 
The hearing on February 7 


“will be held at the Liquor 


Control Board offices. in Mont- 
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Record Fifth Term | 


risa s 36th mayor, 
Gordon ~Henry Paquette, has 
announced he will seek his fifth 
term in office. In a speech 


'deliyered'on January 26th, the 


62-year-old mayor said he. will 
seek the Democratic party’s 
nomination because he has 
“enjoyed so very much being the 
mayor of Burlington.” If 
successful, Paquette will be the 
first mayor to serve five consecu- 


tive terms totaling 10 years. : 


A native of Burlington and 
former bakery employee, 
Paquette has been politi¢ally 
active for 21 years. In 1958; he 
successfully campaigned for 
alderman of Ward 2 and was 


elected president of the Board of : 


Aldermen four times. Paquette 
vacated this position when he 
became the mayor of Burlington 
in 1971. 

During his eight years in 


Office, the mayor served as the 
president of the Vermont Lea-° 
* gue of Cities and Towns and the 


New England Municipal Council, 


was a member of ‘Velmont’s 
National Energy Crisis Commit- 
tee in 1973, and served as the 
director of the advisory council 


. for the National League of 


Cities. 
Paquette considers Burling- 
ton’s financial situatior 


Gordon Henry Paquette 


sound, and reports that the city - 


continues to prosper. To fur- 
ther advance Burlington's econo- 
mic growth, Paquette wishes to 
‘build a civic center, develop 
Lake Champlain’ S waterfront, 
‘Strengthen the downtown area, 
and construct northern and 


southern connector roads. He . 


told reporters, “I sincerely 
believe that I can provide the 
leadership and dedication 
necessary to see all of these 
projects through.” - 

Reflecting on the mayor's 


_past four terms in office, the 


Board of Aldermen agreed that 
the mayor is dependable, 
thoughtful, and acts for the best 


of his constituents: 


Paquette expects no Demo- 
cratic opposition, but City GOP 
Chairman Joseph Handy said 
that the Republicans are “nego- 
tiating’” with two prospective 


candidates. The GOP plans. to: 


decide on a candidate next 
week. 


Provance Denounces 
American Military Spending 


-By Eric Kilburn 
“If America is to solve its 
domestic problems as well as 
promote social equality in the 


world, we must drastically cut” 


the defense budget and work to 


end the arms race,” said Terry © 


Provance of the “American 
Friends Service Committee 


(AFSC) MoadLy night at UVM. 
The American Friends Ser- 


_ wice Committee, along with S.A. 


Speakers and Worldwide, spon- 
sored Provance’s visit. This 
group seeks to promote peace 
through non-violent action. 


Provance, 31, is the national. 


coordinator of AFSC’s disarma- 


Carter Budget: Will Reduce 
UVM Federal Nursing Aid 


° By Vaune Davis 

Direct federal grants . to 
UVM nursing students may be 
reduced or eliminated if Presi- 
dent Carter’s proposed budget is 
adopted, Financial Aid Director 
Dale Hyerstay said - Monday. 

Carter’s plan, which would 
reduce the 1979 appropriation 
of $120 million by 80 percent, 
would allocate only $14 million 


for nursing education. The presi-- 


dent’s proposal, would cut out 
scholarship funds. completely 
and reduce federal loans avail- 
able™-to-UVM’s 424 nursing 


_ Students. In addition, UVM 


could lose as much as $20,000 
of its $50,000 in federal capita- 
tion funds (direct school aid). 

Carter pocket-vetoed the 
Nurse Training Act after Con- 
gress had adjourned and said “‘it 
would - not cause any abrupt ~ 
termination of funding because 
of the 1979 funds that would be 
available.” Now, in addition to 
the proposed 80% reduction in 
aid, he is asking that $84 million 
of the current budget be rescind- 
ed immediately. 

“We have been coping with 
the ebb and flow of federal 
money for . years,” Hyerstay 
commented. The reduction in 
direct school aid would not 
affect the School of Nursing 
directly, he explained, as the 
deficit . would be _ diffused 
throughout the entire university 
budget. 

Hyerstay did say that some 
nursing students presently 
receiving federal grants might 
have to replace either all or part 
of that funding through: a loan. 
Altemate loan sources exist, and 


FEBRUARY 1, 1979" 


Hyerstay assured that “every 
effort, would be made to make 
sure no one was cut out of the 
program.” 

Director of Nursing Jean 
Milligan said that the elimination 
of federal direct grants is where 
the plan “really hits the students 


hard.” Last year, almost 20C 
- Rursing students received federal 


aid, she reported. 

Milligan doesn’t believe the 
proposed budget: would have a 
drastic effect on the quality of 


nursing education at UVM,. 


however. “I anticipate we will 
ride out the proposal,” she said, 
adding that the cut came as no 
surprise. The Carter Administra- 
tion has been reducing aid to 
nursing education for Ge past 
two years. 
Master’s and doatonst programs, 
~ which “are ‘almost ‘completely 
dependent on federal funding, 
will be the firsttogo. — 
Milligan does not agree with 
Carter's claim that there is no 
longer a shortage of nurses. “We 
have studies that show we are in 
great need of people in the 
leadership category, and some 
areas have a great need for staff 
nurses,” she said. 


ment and peace conversion cam- 
paign, and is speaking around 
the country about the dangers of 
nuclear proliferation and” high 
military spending. 

Citing Pentagon data, 
Provance revéaled that the U-S., 
with 31,000 nuclear warheads, 
could destroy the Soviet Union 
40 times. over, while _ the 
Russians, with 21,000 warheads, 
could destroy the U.S: 27 times 
over. ae 

‘Nonetheless, said Provance, 
the U.S. continues to build three 
to, ten nuclear warheads every 
day. 

“Despite the fact that. a 
recent Harris Poll showed that 
25% of the American people 
favor a Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Treaty (SALT), the treaty is 
stalled in Congress by right wing 
officials,” said Provance. _ 

Previous nuclear strategies 


. Tevolved around the principle of 


mutually assured destruction 
(MAD), whereby an estimated 
110 million Americans and 160 
million Soviets would be killed 
in the event of a nuclear war. 

Ironically, the Carter admi- 
nistration attempted to convince 
conservative senators to favor 
SALT by raising the’ defense 
budget. “By increasing military 


spending, - webring _ ourselves. 


closer to a nuclear ‘war that 
SALT is a preliminary step in 
preventing. It’s a Catch-22,” said 
Provance. 

Presently, however, a new 
weapons system, called Counter- 
force, employs a first-strike 
capability (i.e. the U.S. attacks 
first) which would leave 30-50 
million Americans and 200-250 


million Soviets dead, according 
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yes there is a recourse. The hours spent watching - 
American Bandstand need not be wasted. YOUNG MAN, 
THERE’S A PLACE YOU CAN GO! 
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band and plenty of room to strut your stuff. And there’s no 
cover on Thursday when the weekend band plays for free. 

Hot licks, good people. good times. No disco lights — but 


; pink leisure suits are optional. 
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Coco and the Lonesome Road Band 
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Boss Kingsnake 
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Paul Asbell Quartet 
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HP-92 Finance?! Prtr 399.95 | HP-37E Financial* 

HP-97 Card Prgrm/Prir 614.95] HP-38E Adv. Financial* 99. 95 
HP 67/97 PACS 29.951 HP-91 Scient/Prir 259.95 


“One free solution book from HP, 
coupon enclosed. 
Checks, money orders, or VISA/MC 
wiexp. date accepted. Add $3.00/ unit for 
shipping. in PA add 6% tax. Units new in 
factory boxes ‘Witti standard accessories 
and year warranty. We honor the first 14 
days of warranty. For orders or information 
-sendto:. . 
_ UNLIMITED PROGRAMMABLE. MACHINES 
: 2201 Ardmore Avenue 
: (215) 387-2244 Drexel Hill; PA 19026 
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(L) GRADUATE STUGIES— Master's, Doctoral and Visiting 
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Treating 


By Randy McMullen | 

If, as Thomas Szasz suggests, psy chopathology 
does not exist, then some 18,000 people in this state 
are getting help under false pretenses. 

This is the number of Vermonters currently using 
some type of health center to battle their mental 
disturbances. Some-of them are ‘involved with the 
state hospital in Waterbury, some are at community 
centers or private residential areas, and others are 
in the psychiatric wings of private hospitals. Richard 
Surles, the Commissioner of Mental Health, states 
that Vermont has “one of the most comprehensive 
plans in the country.” Vermont is also one of the few 


Mental Iliness... 
The Institutions Cope While 
the Debate Continues 


and treatment were far from encouraging. Thus began 
the appreciation of community health centers and a 
more flexible approach to the mentally ill. 

The . rights-for-patients movement climaxed ‘in 
1975, with the celebrated case of Donaldson vs. 
O’Connor. The U.S.°Supreme Court awarded Ken 
Donaldson $38,000 in punitive damages; after he had 
been contained in a Florida state hospital for 13 years 
without treatment. With this case, the Supreme Court 
essentially declared that the mentally insane have 
rights like everyone else. 

Many : states had restructured their programs for 


the mentally ill before that time, Vermont_among 


“Temporary insanity is a fairly common plea in 
murder cases,” said Keller. “It’s usually no good for 
simple shootings; but if you cut somebody up into 
little pieces and mail them to your relatives, then 
you'll probably. get judged insane.” Keller told of 
one man who has committed five felonies, each time 
being judged insane. He is currently at Waterbury 
from his most recent felony. 

In cases dealing with criminal insanity, explained 
Tom Garrett of the State’s Attorney’s office,. the 

-state is responsible for proving the defendant was 
sane. Someone is generally considered not responsible 
for their actions if, as a result of a mental disease, “he 
lacks adequate capacity either to appreciate the 
criminality of his conduct or to conform his conduct 
to the requirements of the law.” 

“In other words,” said Garrett, “he can’t under- 
stand that the action is criminal, or, he can, but can’t 
control it.” 

Courts can also demand an Order of Observation, 
in which a person is held for a short time in a hospital 
for investigation without treatment. Surles explains 
that problems sometimes arise here because patients 


with severe conditions have to wait until observation 


is over before treatment begins. Commitment deci- 

sions are reviewed every six months.'- 
Medication policies are another prickly subject 

for mental health facilities. Some psychologists claim 


they are a cop-out, dealing with symptoms and not 


_ “One of the reasons state - 


hospitals were denounced in 


states, according to Surles, with community health 
centers. i 

Community centers, it seems, are growing in 
popularity“'A national trend since the 1960’s has 
been the phasing out of state hospitals. This move- 
ment, which Surles explains is actually an outcrop of 
the civil rights movement, “was focused on using 
community health centers and medication.” 

Unfortunately, there have been incidences where 
state hospitals have been closed down before commu- 


‘_nity centers could be built to service the homesteaded _ 


mental patients. In San Jose, California, the closing of 
a state hospital released about 900 mental patients 
into the unprepared city. The result was a mini-slum 
of mentally ill people in a one-mile cluster of broken 
down and abandoned homes. San Jose citizens were 
in an uproar about the bizarre behavior of some of 
the patients, until a local university student organized 
a community help program. 

Vermont is not so dependent upon its state 
hospital. “Of the 18,000 people in mental” health 
centers,” said Surles, “16,000 will never see a state 
hospital.” About 700 people per year are admitted to 
Waterbury,-and on any given day, approximately 360 
patients will be there. 

One of the reasons state hospitals were denoun- 
ced in the 60’s, explains Surles, was because civ'l 

‘rights activities eventually triggered a rights-for-pat- 
ients movement. Since many state hospitals were 
over-crowded and under-staffed, patients’ conditions 


_mitted. 


them. Surles explained that Vermont’s emphasis in 
the last decade has been to establish a 24-hour service 
(at Waterbury) to deal/with emergencies and “‘crisis 


victims.” Further, Vermont has sought to develop 
community residential programs with an “environ- 
ment as least restrictive as possible,” and a competent 
program for helping chronic mental patients. 

Since the Donaldson case, commitment proce- 
dures for the insane have, not surprisingly, become a 
touchy issue. Of those who-enter the Waterbury. State 
Hospital, said Surles, two-thirds do so voluntarily , 
and one-third (about 200 annually) are legally com- 


There are a variety of criterion for commitment 


_ Of the legally insane, said Mark Keller, Chittenden 
.County State’s Attorney. In a non-criminal instance, 


a mentally ill person is defined as one whose judg- 
ment is so impaired that he/she is ‘unable to exercise 
judgment in ordinary affairs of life.” There must also 
be a “predominance of evidence” that the person is a 
threat to him/herself and others. 

Criminal insanity is another matter. Many times 
it is a title sought after by a defense team. If someone 
pleads “temporary insanity,” it must be proven. that 


~ he/she was insane when the incident took place, and 


that he/she has since become competent ‘enough to 
stand trial immediately. If determined incompetent, 
explained Keller, the defendant is committed; but if 
found competent, he/she essentially escapes -punish- 
ment. 


~ the 60%s...was because civil — 


rights movements...triggered 


a rightsfor-patients. ° 
- . movement...” 


causes. Ken Donaldson, in an interview with Mental 
Hygiene, stated that most of his friends in a state 


hospital in Florida had died from the medications 
they. had received. 

Surles, however, finds it sad but true that they 
are a necessity in certain,instances. Describing mental 
illness as a series of sharp ups and downs, he said that 
medication “helps a person deal with heights and 
depths.” 

Vermont’s policy; explained Surles, is such that 
medications can only.be administered “as part ofa 
comprehensive plan” for a particular patient. Patients 
voluntarily admitted can at any time refuse medica- 

' tion, but involuntary patients can be forced to take 
them if necessary. “However,” he added, ‘‘we tend 
not to do that unless the patient becomes violent.” 

Acts of seclusion (akin to solitary confinement) 
and physical restraint are governed by similar policies. 
A staff member guilty of un-needed restraint is fired, 
explained Surles, “and it happens sometimes, when 
somebody gets mad enough.” 

The average patient stays only a month or so at 
Waterbury, reported Surles, after which he/she 
usually. attends a community residential center. All 
such patients are monitored for progress, and upon 

- Teaching a community center, the idea is to get the 
_patient back into the real community as soon as 


possible. Immediately upon entering Waterbury, a 


patient’s discharge plans are started. 

Many of the releases from Waterbury represent a 
happy ending, according to Surles. “Out of the 700 
patients we get in a year,” he said, “500 go home to 
their families, and we never hear from them again.” 
There are, however, some melancholy exceptions. 
One girl, 17 years old, has. been admitted to Water- 
bury six times. Another old man has been there since | 
1953. Surles explains that in these cases, a ‘“‘pattern 
of dependency” develops;..so--that the patient 


becomes addictéd to-institutionalized care, and clings 


to the hospital as a routine. “You’d be amazed,’’ said 
Surles, “ 


here in the hospital.” : 
Thus, whether mental illness is indeed a myth, as 
Szasz claims, or not, there are still many Vermonters 
who depend upon the service of a mental health 
center; Not surprisingly then, Surles finds it difficult 
to totally agree with him. “Szasz is correct morally 
. and philosophically,” said Surles, “but practically 
speaking... there are still people who need our help.” 
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The modern conception of mental health was 
denounced by the radical and outspoken psychiatrist 
Thomas Szasz during his lecture to a Capacity crowd 
at Ira Allen Chapel on Jan. 25. ae 

Szasz, author of 16 controversial books, trained 
in psychiatry and psychoanalysis at the University of 
Cincinnati Medical School. After the publication of 
his first book, The Myth of Mental Illness, the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association’ attempted to ban Szasz 


from practicing. Presently he is a psychology — 


professor at SUNY in Syracuse, New York. His 
speech was sponsored by the Vermont Conference on 
(the Primary Prevention of Psychopathology. 

Szasz captivated the audience with an hour long, 
humorous, but sharp attack on “Politics and Insan- 
ity” followed by a question and answer session. Hé 
emphasized the difficulty in keeping the literal and 
metaphoric. ‘meanings of mental illness apart, stating, 

virtually all people talk in een. When 
politicians say we have a ‘sick’ omy we don’t 
Medical Associa- 
tion. Neither should we take a mentally ill patient to 


a psy iatrist.”” - 
tal. deficiency, Szasz ‘believes: is a “moral, 


religious“and_ personal problem, not a psychopatho- 
logical one. Therefore, it is simply a yes or no answer. 
The question is too easy for scientists.” 

Comparing the human body to a machine, Szasz 
referred to the malfunctions of the machine, such as 
heart disease and cancer, as illnesses that must be 
treated by a doctor. But if the patient, or “client” as 
he prefers to say, is not physically but mentally ill, he 
Should not be treated by a doctor, Szasz insists. 

Szasz offered an analogy to’ illuminate his argu- 
ment, “If you want to go traveling by car you may 


é 


~Tuyrinto two types of problems. One problem with 


the car could be engine trouble. Then you would take 

. the ‘car to a mechanic to remedy the trouble. But say 
your car is running perfectly and you cannot decide 
where you would like to travel. Then the problem lies 
in making the decision. It is not a mechanical prob- 
lem, but one of personal choice. Psychiatrists -are 
travel agents ‘masquerading ‘behind the facade of 
mechanics.” 

Although the human body is ebesahiat compar- 
able to machines, Szasz believes that human behavior 
is more closély related to religion. He suggested, - 

“Look at the Iranians. The Shah claims to be modern- 
izing his country, but really: he is destroying their 
religion by destroying them or their habits.” Religion 
then consists ‘of behaviors people are accustomed to. 

“Everyone considered Jim Jones sane when he 
was selling votes for the Democrats, but when mass 
suicide at Guyana occurred, the immediate reaction 
was that the Reverend Jim Jones’ mind had shapped. 
He suddenly did something unacceptable to. our 
“religion,” and that’s all he did. The incident may not 
have been: unacceptable to Jones’ religion, ” Szasz 
noted. 

Szasz then discussed freedom as basic to societv 


‘Szasz 
” Attacks — 


Modern 


“Most societies are not based on the individuals but 
rather. on the: whole population. In America, the 
sovernment respects the freedoms granted by the Bill 
of. Rights. This is. completely incompatible with 
psychiatry and mental illness because a person labeled 


as mentally ill is deprived of these inalienablé rights,” 


Szasz said. 

Fhomas Jefferson ‘aid ““A house divided cannot 
stand.” Szasz believes our society is divided into two 
separate houses: the sane and the mentally ill. This 
separation is worse than slavery, because slavery only 
pertained toa stp race, but mental illness strikes all 
colors.” 

Like slavery, however, Szasz claimed that 
“Psychiatry operates on the foundation of cdercion.” 
Psychiatry centers arotnd the medical model of the 
profession versus civil commitment. “The debate in 
psychiatry is centered around the issue of locking 
somebody up who has not broken any criminal laws 
except to be qualified as criminally dangerous. In our 
society we ask for the consent of the patieni for an 
appendectomy, but we don’t ask for the consent of 
the patient before an electrical shock treatment, This 


UVM Psychiatrist Denounces 


By John Letteri 
“My aim in this essay is to ask if there is sucha 


thing as mental illness, and to argue that there is 


> 


not. 


Many turned out at-Ira Allen Chapel to hear 
Thomas Szasz espouse his radical alternative to the 
traditional world of psychiatry. While Szasz’s claim 
‘that ‘mental illness is a myth, and that problems of 
the mind originate from a trying social situation may 
be attractive to some, those in the scientific commun- 
ity could not disagree more. 

Dr. Sheldon Weiner, professor of psychiatry at 
the University of Vermont’s Medical School, said 
Szasz was “by and large a demagogue, not a very 
scientific individual, and is beating a dead horse” 
when he claims mental illness does not exist. 

In earlier times, when the boundaries of the 


os young science of psychiatry were not set, it might ) 
‘have been able to account for some of the social 


kinds of issues that Szasz bases his theories on. But 
today, said Weiner, the field does not delve into the 
social issues Szasz refers to. “Here, Szasz demonstra- 
tes a lack of Rnowledge of what psychiatry is.” 

Weiner went on to say-that psychiatry is moving 
into the areas of neurophysiology and neurochemis- 
try, and is able to diagnose certain types of mental ill- 
ness, such as manic depression, and treat them effect- 
ively. Although some gray areas still exist, Weiner said 
great progress has been made. ~ 

These gray areas are wp by Szasz to make 
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Thomas Szasz The Myth of Mental Illness - 


his theories sound more dynamic, and the established 
psychiatric community look particularly bad, said 
Weiner. “He will take a half-truth, pull it out of con- 
text, and espouse his philosophy from the gray zones 
of ‘science. He ignores the progress and harps on the 
areas of gray. I don’t think anyone acquainted with 
scholarship would accept him.” 


“The quackery Scasz professes 
seizes on the inborn idealism — 


of young academics and uses 


the academic setting as a 


_means to add credibility to his 


SS . 
. When asked directly if he thought mental illness 


was a fallacy, Weiner asked if this writer has ever been 
to a mental institution. “Let me assure you, these 
people are very, very sick.-The quackery Szasz 
professes seizes on the inborn idealism of young aca- 
demics, and uses the academic setting as a means to 
add credibility to his rubbish.” 


«- Weiner. said Szasz was a “dangerous man,” for 


the miyths he professes can do serious damage to the 
families .of. those who are troubled with a mentally 


a 


Psychiatric 
Procedure 


Thomas Szasz explained his radical ideas on mental: health to a capacity crowd at Ira Allen Chapel. 


discrimination is unjust to the mentally ill, because 
. involuntary hospitalization and treatment is punish- 
ment to unsick people. 


Psychopathology, Szasz emphatically declared, ; 


does not exist. The concept actually signified unre- 
solved moral, religious or personal problems. Accord- 
ing to Szasz, “‘One man’s psychopathology is another 
man’s psychotherapy... Recently opium was criminal- 
ized in Iran. The use of opium had become so habit- 
ual for. Iranians that its criminalization will crush 
‘their “religion” 


been taking place... look at the Shah now.” 


Although .Szasz_ was. straightforward in his‘ 


arguments, he failed to suggest alternatives and thus 
weakened his approach. 

- Dr. Heinz Anslacher, professor of psychology at 
UVM, linked Szasz with psychiatrist Alfred Adler, 
who also shuns the use of “created” terms ‘such as 
Freud’s “‘id,”’ “ego,” etc. Instead, Szasz "painted his 
lecture with sad vivid imagés and authentic examples 
that it was difficult not to realize his. point: Our 
society seems to be locking away its problems instead 
of coping with them. 


SZaSZ 
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ill member. “To tell someone with mental illness in 
the family that it’s all a myth is a cruel thing to do.” 

Most mental patients are admitted in one of 
three ways. Weiner explained they may be involun- 
tarily committed if the patient is “imminently homi- 
cidal or suicidal, and prior to commitment, this has 


to be proven clearly.” A family member or doctor. 


may recommend a patient be admitted to a mental 
institution, but only if it is proven clearly. With this 
‘alternative, a patient may fight commitment through 
eylegal channels, and a judge will decide, after testi- 
mony from psychiatrists and others, if the. patiest 
indeed needs to be committed. 

People may also voluntarily commit themselves 
to an institution, yet the legal ramifications of this 
type of action make it difficult to get even patients in 
need into an institution. Further, if a patient is 
admitted inappropriately, they are out within hours, 
said Weiner. 

Szasz claims that the use of drugs results in the 
_ control of the patient’s mind. Weiner called this 
“fiction created by. Szasz-rubbish. ” He défended the 
use of drugs: “The use of drugs has made it possible 
for most mental patients to-get back into the main- 
Stream of life.” He admitted, however, that some- 
times the drugs are too freely dispensed, and that 
more control. over people who sell these drugs ° 
would be useful. ie tom some side effects may 
develop from the use of the drugs, since they are so 
potent. On the whole, though, fhe usé of psychiatric 

drugs has created a “m tal advantage for many: 
patients.” - ‘ 
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.A. Corner 


By Peter Vanderbilt 

Most of S.A.’s_ obvious 
actions last semester were politi- 
cal in nature. A couple of 
debates. were’ presented, one 
featuring Burlington candidates 


and the other featuring three 


candidates for ,the office of 
Lieutenant Governor. 

The divestiture of South 
African investments by. the 
University was and continues to 
be a matter which deeply 
concerns the S.A. The S.A. 
arranged ‘two programs to 
inform . the campus~ and 
community -about the situation 
in South Africa. These programs 
presented people from the Uni- 
versity administration, pro-dives- 


titure people, pro-Sullivan Prin- - 


ciple people, and pro-apartheid 
people... 
After educating themselves 


‘and the student’ body about this 
‘subject, the S.A. Senate formed 


a_resolution._ This- wasa—-recom- 
mendation... tothe Board. of 
Trustees for the University of 
Vermont to divest its holdings in 
those companies constituting a 
major portion of total US. 
investments’ in South Africa. It 
also .called for a consideration of 
moral issues in future invest- 


the Senate by a very close vote, 
and was then easily approved by 
the ane assembly. 


As a result of this—resolu- 
tion, the Board of. Trustees has 
set up an Ad Hoc committee to 
investigate the University’s 
investment policies: It will 
decide whether investment 
policy should be’ based .on 
financial considerations alone, or 
whether moral considerations 
should be taken into account. 

Ahother political issue that 
may have more directly affected 
UVM students was the series of 
complaints from Burlington 
residents regarding the noise 
created by. off-campus and 
Greek _ parties. The Student 


Association sent several repre! 
sentatives down to meet with 
the Burlington aldermen, to 
discuss and to attempt to solve 
the problem, 

As in past years, the S.A. 
was . responsible for hosting 
Legislative Day. Vermont legisla- 
tors were invited to the Univer- 


sity to experience daily life at 


UVM. In the company of their 
student hosts, they take tours. 
visit dorms, hear talks, go to 
classes, eat a SAGA dinner, and 
go to. a hockey game. 


The Student Association} 


was also largely involved in the 
planning and organization of 
Oktoberfest, and will likewise be 
active in Winterfest. 
Currently, the S.A. is work- 
ing on the Student Lobby in 
Montpelier, a University-wide 
student grievance procedure, a 
book exchange system, investi- 


The bartering service will be 
put into action within the next 
couple of weeks. All persons 
associated with the University 
may offer their goods or services 
by signing up at a table which 
will be set up in nes Center. 

will either b 


ments. This _ resolution passed Items _pu =a 
the Cynic or posted on a bulletin 


board in Billings. Any persons 
interested in helping out with 
any aspect of this service should 
contact. the S.A. office at 
656-2053, or stop by to talk 
with Mark Guyette. 

You might still insist that 
what S.A. does doesn’t affect 
you, but you would be forget- 
ting that -S.A. does_all this with 
your money.-If you care what is 
done. with the $24 you: pay us 
each, year, let us know. We'd be 
hap to hear your comments. 
criticisms, complaints, and com- 
pliments. Remember; we can 
only help you if you help us. We 
are on the second floor of 
Billings. Center, and our phone 
number is 656-2053. 


Rcd vig 


Terry Provance of the AFSC emphasized his beliefs that the U-S. 
military budget should be cut in his speech on January 25. 


Military Spending... 


continued from p.7 


Purposes, at least 10-20,000 
more jobs are created. One 
billion dollars spent on defense 
creates 45,000 jobs; spent on 
housing, it creates 59,000 jobs: 
sand spent on public services, it 
generated as many as 98,000 
jobs, the study found. 
If defense spending is cut, 
the nation will have to engage in 
~ 4 Massive campaign tc shift jobs 
into. non-military sectors. 
Provance urged his 120-member 
audierice to support the Defense 
Economic Adjustment Act, now 
under consideration in Congress. 
The bill, sponsored by Senators 
McGovern —Dodd, ‘and others 
would require every military 


to fill openings on the concert 


committee. Applications will be 


& iF Carter’s new budget, which cuts 


to Provatice. 
Provance sittackes. President 


| | ‘ $12-15 billidn from social pro- 
: ; . . «grams and raises military spend- 
li ted in er d il be ing by 9.7% to over $130 billion. 
3 re mb ar q Wil There will be 650 ,000 fewer jobs 
mi re, under the new budget, said 
Provance. 
“This nation ranks TSth in 
- the world for literacy, and 19th 
in doctor-patient ratio. One- 
third of our scientists work in 
- military and aerospace téechno- 
logy, and one-fourth of all our 
workers work in the _military- 
‘industrial complex,” stated 
Provance. ‘ 
Provance addressed the 


“myth t 
prortstett con, tie i spending factory in the country to study 
‘ment study. which Sonash that far alternative uses of its work force , _ 
every billion dollars removed and equipment if defense monies 
from military to non-military were eliminated. ' 


VERMONT CYNIC 


available in the Student Activities 


Office on the 2nd floor of Billings 
student center. . 
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COMPLETELY INSTALLED, TESTED AND. GUARANTEED WITH 
MATCHING C=r2A\ICS. SPEAKERS 


 $14088 
Your choice: | 9 complete system! 


Installed in most.American cars and trucks (Antenna, extra 
hardware, additional if necessary). 


'- your turn will come!! 
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By Bruce Vielmetti 
Many of Vermont’s high 
schools. are severely over-crowd- 
ed and .under-funded, and the 
|quality of some high schools has 
reached a crisis stage. 
If Vermont students are. to 


succeed when competing ‘with 


out-of-staters, they must arrive 
at UVM better prepared. How- 
ever, Vermont’s high schools are 
all too often in a state of chaotic 
inadequacy and future “in-state 
students will have an evermore 
difficult row to hoe. 
Mount Anthony Union High 


_|School in Bennington, Vt. is a 


Two weeks ago, on the 1¥tn 


_ of January, over 100 students 


walked out of their classes 
during the day to sit-in at the 
school cafeteria, protesting what 
they considered excessive disci- 
plinary measures __ recently 
enforced at the school. 


Mount Anthony’s principal- 


Donald Banchik, in. keeping 
with the strict new policy, 
suspended nearly a hundred of 
the -students involved in the 
protest, bringing considerable 
attention to the root problem of 
most all conflict at Mount 
Anthony — the overcrowded 
conditions. The focal point of 
the students’ dissent appears to 
be the abundance of rules 
restricting their free time, parti- 
cularly requirements that they 
carry passes whenever they are 
not in class, and that they stay 
out of the school’s hallways 
during class hours. 


case in point. The high school, 
built to accommodate 900 
students, now houses 1,600. The 
effects of the over-crowding 
result in noise problems, jostling 
in the halls, and tension. Stu- 
dents driven indoors by icy; gusts 
and freezing winter temperatilres 
suffer.from.““cabin fever” accel- 
erated—by. the school administra- 
tion’s heavy-handéd response to 


lem of overcrowding, some of 
the protesting students still 
focus their dissatisfaction _on 
Principal Donald Banchik, seeing 
him.as some sort of individual 
arrogator in the administration. 
One protestor argued, “It’s the 
rules, Banchik’s rules.” Another 
said school was fun _ before 
Banchik arrived last year, and 
that his attempts to crack down 


al 


One of the students sus- 
pended in the incident said the 
school’ was “like a prison.” 
Indeed some of Banchik’s atti- 
tudes seem a bit overbearing for 
Bennington. He carries a badge 
at school, and last year issued 
students a memorandum 


_advising them not to carry 
. guns, chains, or tire irons. 


Long-time Bennington resident 
Kyle Jacobsen (MAU  °78) 
remembers wondering when she 
first read it, “What’s a tire 
iron?” . 

Another Banchik rule 
created the “internal suspen- 


passed. 
Former students who have 


Observed their internally sus- 


pended friends likened them. in 
their detentioned manner, to a 
chain gang. Since coming to 
MAUHS from his former posi- 
tion as vice-president in charge 
of discipline at a New York 
reform school, Banchik has had 
‘to downshift a little in adjusting 
to the concerns and affairs of a 
quieter, relatively rural high 
school. . 

The Bennington Banner 
reported Banchik as saying that 
the protesters were mostiy 


Banchik carries a badge at sclool, 
and last year issued a memorandum 
advising students not to carry guns, 

chains or tire irons in school. 


bhi 


sion” policy for students on. 
2 Skis wiccanixing the sinh. 


disciplinary leave from school. 
Stispended students were usually 
kicked out for three or ten days, 
but now spend the time at 
school in a rigidly supervised 
detention area where they can- 
not talk and must be accom- 
panied. by an ort, even on 
trips to the bathroom. Internally 


_Suspended students go to lunch 


in a silent group, riding the 
elevator to the cafeteria after the 


“trouble-makers” and “not 


citizenship.” Banchik’s remarks, 
as did the whole sit-in, drew 
much response from Bennington 
area residents. In the Jan. 25 
edition of the Banner, an edi- 
tor’s note said the paper had 
received more letters about the 
MAU “suspensions “than any 
single issue in recent memory, 
even including that perennial 
favorite, the deer herd.” 


Overcrowding © 
Leads To Mass Suspensions 


° we , 
Banchik’s negative classification 


of the students involved in the 


protest, and addressed the issue 


to the school board in the voice 
of the students. Other letter 
contributors, both students and 


‘area adults, supported Banchik 


and the rules, and professed that 
_ school is what the students make 
“it. 

Banchik’s predecessors as 
MAUHS principals have also had 


to struggle with the many. 


problems that arise from over- 
crowded conditions. Or at least 
one would be tempted to guess 
‘that ‘they struggled, from the 
fact that MAUHS hasn’t kept 
the same principal longer than 
four years in recent history. As 
the number of 


administration face a growing 
challenge. 

MAUHS has adopted many 
strategies to cope with the extra 
700 or so students they attempt 
to educate. Last year, students 


students with outstanding school—__at-MAUHS-punched- ‘in-and-out: 


of the school library on a 


‘time-clock. Study hall teachers 


checked students’ time cards to 
see that they didn’t stray longer 
than three minutes between the 
library and study hall. The time 
clock broke down before the 
.year was out and study halls 
were eventually eliminated as 
well. 


Stairwells became so crowd 


students: 
increases, Banchik and the entire. 


the problem. 


have only worsened matters. regular - lunch periods have ‘One 


writer questioned ed between classes at one point, 


“Uranium Mining: A Life or Death Issue 


Last week the Cynic ‘wiitea an account of a 
public hearing held in Morrisville, Vt. _on January 18 


to discuss the prospect of allowing exploration for, 


uranium to take place on state lands. 240 Vermonters 
came to air their views, packing the small hearing 
room. Temperatures outside had:plunged below zero, 
but the testimony within became increasingly héated 
as one speaker after another opposed both ~ the 
exploration for and mining of uranium in the state. 

Vermont has a nuclear power plant in Vernon 
which could be supplied by Vermont mines. Since 
Vermont benefits from (or burdened by the-excessive 
cost of) nuclear power, it seems we should be willing 
to put up with uranium mining in our state. 

So what's all the fuss and furor? 

Jack Miller of the Uranium Information Network 
has‘ seen the results of uranium mining in Colorado. 
Here is his report. 

By Jack Miller _ 
Uranium Information Network 


Uranium mining is reputedly one of the most 


heavily regulated industries i in the United States. Until 
fairly recent times, the Environmental Protection 


Agency and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 


estimated in 1976 that up to 300 liters of liquid - . 


radioactive effluent-may seep into the ground from a 
uranium mill.in one minute. Tailings piles have also 
been known to exhale up to 500 times as much radon 
as the natural background rate. This represents a- 
long-term addition of toxic material to the earth’s 
biosphere, an ongoing leakage for several hundred 
thousand years. In 1976, the United States-milled 
28,450 tons of uranium ‘ore per day. As the industry~ 
grows, our waste volume will increase. The American” 
Physical Society has estimated that by the year 2000 


we will have one billion tons of waste from uranium—~ 


mining alone. 

This is too large a volume. to bury in under- 
ground vaults or to put into special containers. So the 
industry does the next best thing; it covers the wastes 
with a layer.of clay, followed by topsoil, and finally 


‘plants fast-growing vegetation on top and mae for 


the best. 
Unfortunately, this has not worked out too well. 


- A study of the tailings pile located in the middle of 
Grand Junction, Colorado, has shown that after it - 


wit 
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"was vegetatively stabilized, the radon. release rate 
tripled. Eventually the grass on top of the pile turned 
orange. Now it is.dead. The Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory conducted research on uranium mill 
tailings in the Southwest. They found “sparse vegeta- 
tion” and problems ‘“‘with erosion and sandblast 
damage to seedings” in arid regions, higher radon’ 
readings near revegetated piles, uranium and radium 
contamination in the soil, fewer animals in contami- 
nated areas, and that uranium was far more mobile in 
soil than previously suspected. A 1975 Environmental 
Protection Agency survey of the Grants Mineral Belt, 
New Mexico (one of the nation’s largest uranium 
mining areas) showed gross changes in the amount of 
radioactivity in the ground waters, widespread 
contamination of local wells with radium and sele- 
nium (a chemical pollutant associated ‘with uranium 


mining), an elevated background count (the natural ~ 


radioactive decay rate for a given area), huge leakages 
of contaminated water from several companies’ mines 
and tailings ponds, and indications of widespread 
legal violations, numerous instances of non-com- 


net aay PM. « 
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: were not too'concerned with the wastes from ura- 


Possibly the chief 
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Uniil recently the wi and milling is Radon-2 


| The Migration of Wastes 

During the uranium mining process, once the ore 
body. is penetrated, naturally occurring radioactivity 
inthe form of radom gas and, various solid elements 
including radium, thorium, and uranium along.with 
the radioactive isotopes of lead and polonium have an 
enhanced access to the atmosphere and/or the ground 
water where they can’ be picked up by plants, ani- 
mals, and man. During the milling process from each 
ton. of mined uranium.oré approximately three 
pounds of uranium and 100 pounds of vanadium are 
removed. The rest is left as waste. 

Uranium milling wastes contain 99% of all the 
original fale and 85% of the total radioactivity 
initially ‘in the ground, To date there is no proven 
method for isolating tailings maférmls: from the 
environment. The Environmental Protection Agency 


._EPA.and the NRC 


were not too 
concerned with 


uranium mining 


and milling wastes: 


Suddenly, they are. 
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that even the efforts of hall 
traffic directors yelling “Keep 
right!” proved useless. So, as a 
- further step, an entire stairway 
at one end of the building was 
designated for “up” use only, 
while the stairway at the other 
end__ served. only: descending 
students. 

Since’ September, . 1977, 
students at MAUHS have 
attended school in shifts. Juniors 
and seniors begin classes at 8:00 
in’ the ‘moming and. get out 
anywhere from noon to 2:00. 
Freshmen and sophomores don’t 

—come-in-until_]]:15-and- may-go 
as late as 4:15. This arrangement 
does relieve some of the conges- 
tion and free, a few classrooms, 
- but a very obvious trouble time 
still occurs during the “‘overlap”’ 
period from 11:00 to 2:00. 

Students have described the 
scene during: overlap as “‘crazy,”’ 
“an ant farm,” and “ridiculous.” 
The ‘two shift schedule also 
necessitates a double bus sche- 
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students’ rides home. )*You’d be 
sitting five in a seat, put they’d 
keep saying ‘You can’t stand in 
the bus!’” said a former rider. 
The most acute and imme- 
diate problem, and the primary 
cause’ of the -.100 student 
sit-down two’ _weeks _ ago, 
concerns the use of free time by 
students. During their ~ free 
hours, many students walk the 
halls between the cafeteria and 
the library, distracting students 
in classes’ at. those times. In 
spring and fall, most students go 


the ovércrowding = disrupts 


—outside—to—hang—around,—and—— 


cross from the library to the 
cafeteria via an outdoors court- 


- yard. But during the colder 


months and during inclement 
weather, students are forced to 
stay inside. Banchik’s recent 
decision. to strictly enforce rules 
which had been gathering dust 


requires students to carry valida- 


ted passes whéhever-they are in a 
hallway during class periods, in 


essary hallway travel. “It’s a real 
hassle,” said Gary Thomas. 
What effects do time clocks, 


directional stairwells, and cramp- 


ed bus rides have on student 
morale and the quality of 
their education? Well, the 
congestion and rationing of time 
and space certainly cause frustra- 


~ tion, conflict, and hurriedness. 


MAU students related a rat-race 
more akin to New York subways 
at rush hour than a relaxed 
center for educational and social 
development.: Some _ students 
react drastically, like the—100 


_students—in—the_recent-sit-down 


demonstration. Others take a 
more directed, conventional, 
and, they say, effective approach 
to constructive reaction. 

_. “We’ve had sit-ins” before 
and they Were just spur-of-the- 
moment and_ didn’t - really 
accomplish anything,” says Gary 
Thomas (MAU ’78). Kyle Jacob- 
sen says that even though 
students and administrators alike 


dule. With .the temporary or 


pliance with state and federal regulations; and severe 

difficulties in obtaining test results and background 

data from the companies involved. * . 
Uranium, radium, and thorium can leave the 


an effort to cut down on unnec- 


vicinity of the mines and mills as windblown dust or' 


leach into the ground through the action of rainfall or 
seepage from the piles. Radium levels at twice the 
permitted maximum in the International Commission 
for Radiation Protection guidelines have been found 
30 miles downstream in the Animas river below the 
Durango, Colorado tailings site. Several studies have 
shown indications of wind transport of radionuclides 
from tailings piles. © , 43 


(continued on page 17) 


tion-induced leukemias: —— 

Near the Cotter uranium mill in Canon City, 
Colorado, there are reports of cows with symptoms 
such as diarrhea,-Sores, losing weight, and failing to 
‘¢alve’“as a "probable result of radioactive and mineral 
.contamination of the area. Tests:have also-shown that 
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GOOD REASONS why you should 
"have a VERMONT HERITAGE account... 


_1. So you can have 24-hour accessability to your 
account, every day, with our Automatic Teller 
Machines. Pe 

2 So you can have unlimited personalized 
checks at no extra charge. 

3. So you can have the convenience of a 
combined checking and savings account with 
one monthly statement. 


: $25 opens your account; $1 per month 
service charge; no minimum balance — 


148 College Street 
Member FDIC 


in at least one case a couple’s well and alfalfa crop |. 


were contaminated. 
Radiation Effects on Human Beings 

Radiation affects living tissue by imparting huge 
amounts of energy to the cells and damaging or 
killing them with a combination of energy, or by 


hitting the cell with a heavy particle such as an alpha} 


Grand Junction used over 200,000tons of tailings material 


in constructing house foundations , sidewalks, streets, 


and water mains... . Grand Junction also has twice 


| the leukemia rate of the rest of Colorado. tee 


a 


Radon-222 and Other Radionuclides 


Possibly the chief hazard from uranium mining’ 


and milling is Radon-222, an odorless, colorless, inert 
gas (it will not chemically combine with any other 
element) with a half-life.(the time it takes half of.a 
material to decay into its next daughter produce) of 
3.8 days. Radon tends to blow in the wind and 
accumulate in confined areas such as houses and cars. 
A fire station built in Salt Lake City, Utah, with 
tailings sands used for concrete had seven times the 
’ Working Level (permitted amount of radon daughter 
equilibrium products in the air) allowed in uranium 
mines. Grand Junction, Colorado used over 200,000 
tons of tailings material in constructing hobse foun- 
dations, sidewalks, streets, and water mains. The 
State is currently checking Working Levels of radon 
daughters in homes and other buildings and tearing 
the foundations out where they are found to be too 
high. Grand Junction also has.twice the leukemia rate 
of the rest of Colorado and more women than men 


have developed leukemia, which is typical of radia-_ 
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particle. Low-level long-term radiation (the. type 


associated with uranium mining) has been shown to | 


have the greatest efficiency in producing mutations 
per unit of radiation absorbed. 

“ Radiation can cause cancer of the lung, stomach, 
breast, liver, kidneys, pancreas, thyroid, gonads, 
lymph nodes, bones, four types of (blood) leukemias, 
somatic cell damage, gerieral aging effects, germ line 
tissue damage which results in future mutations, and 
ill health effects or increased sickness. These effects 
and others have been shown to be additive from one 
generation to the next. “ 

According to Dr. John Cobb, a physician study- 
ing radiation effects at the University of Colorado 
Medical Center, we may see a mutation rate 


approaching twenty-five percent for the human race 


within the next five hundred years. John Giedt, a 

health ‘physicist for the Environmental Protection 

Agency, has said, “‘To date there has been no known 

beneficial mutation Caused by radiation.” Dr. Cobb 

states, “There is epidemiological evidence to show 
(continued on page 14) 
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Lighted Night Trail 
1.7Km 
20’ Km of Groomed Trails 
HOME OF THE UVM SKI TEAM 
Trail Fee: $2.00 


Governor Chittenden Road 
Williston, Vermont 


Phone: 302-879-6001 
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recalls New 

England hospitality 

a » Relaxed efficient 
Ca a service. Cuisine to delight 
(=e the particular conno:sseur 
Located on Route 100 in 

Stowe Reservations 253-4828 
A New England Country Inn 

dedicated to pleasing the most discriminating. 
& Spruce Pond Inn, 

i ANEW ENGLAND COUNTRY INN 
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TH EW AR EH OU S CE 
Classical, Jazz & Folk Music: 
77 Lower College Street, Burlington 


This Week's Specials 


The John Renbourne Group — A Maid in Bedlam — 
Shanachie 79004 — Renbourne’s latest record of 
English traditional tunes in his own unique style, fea- | 
turing Jacqui McShee. 


Jay Unger and Lynn Hardy — — Catskill Mountain 
Goose Chase — Philo 1040 — Songs, tales and. ome 
tunes, a fine record. 


_ On Twenty Months ; 


By Tim Beeken 
Time has that uncompro- 
mising characteristic one~might —— 
witness between the positive and sound technician, and a follow- 
negative poles of a powerful spot operator who also worked 
magnet; the. ferrous particle is -with pyrotechnics. The -indivi- 
dragged irresistably from the dual around whom these events 
negative pole lost in immemorial centered (who had lost just 
past to the positive of incon- a little mud in his fall) nursed his 
ceivable futur®. .. heels and plugged in as a neces- 
The negative pole of June sary but totally unqualified 
1977 had a rather mudcaked component, controlling the 
particle on it which tried to dig lighting. 
its heels into the iron surface to Providing one can handle 


The David Grissman Quintet — Kaleidoscope F-5 
— the 1976 classic bluegrass-jazz L.P__ 


Usually $5.50, now $5.00 through Feb. 9. 


Jazz and classical specials are coming. We always have 
copies of specials available for listening. 
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OPEN 10.6 M-SAT. TH 9 onFRI O58- 


sore achilles tendons in no time McDonald’s at that, a despiser of 
at all. Even prior to graduation structure and discipline can find 
from high school that month *n’roll band life a heaven. 
home residence faded away irito But Ogly temporarily. Responsi- 
the timeless negative pole of bilities))can be shirked only so 
things past, and he dove unpre- long; beer be ones lifeblood only 
pared into the slimy seas‘of his so long; waifts of reefer smoke 
independence with cries of “I the breath of life only so long: 
sntigue clotting & accessories May. 3-72! 2" will not be educated!” Fortun- then a new edge appears, and the 
eae So he ete SY ately that soul, who hadn’t the bases of one’s living ocean are 

for ladies, gentlemen, and children > perception to distinguish - swépt toward the cataract. Some 
SS Ge i 4 between the falling rain of people see the edge approaching 

a stoned philosophies and eternal and battle the rush, sometimes 

*WINTER HOURS* constellations of reason, had his successfully; others manage to 
11:30-5:30 Tues-Sat. fall broken by a raft he’d ridden skirt the brink, walk a fine line 

(closed Monday) the summer before. This life- for some time; and others are 

saver. was a ring involving a lost in the sea mists and. lose 
guitarist, a bassist, a drummer, a_ their __sense ‘of gravity, not 


Mining . « « (From p. 13) 


that a person who inhales the have lower oxygen production/ 
maximum lung burden (5 rems carbon dioxide respiration rates, 
per year according to the EPA) they suffocate. By simplifying 
is ten times as likely to develop the plant community there is a 
cancer within thirty years.” This loss of nutrient flow, bound 
is one-third the amount mea- organic matter, and species den- 
sured néar Some mills. A study sity which affects the animal 
on the general population living: community. 
near inactive tailings sites has Radiation has the unique 
shown that exposure to 55 ability to favor species on the 
Working Level Months doubles basis of size, habitat, eating 
the risk of the always fatal habits, and complexity — with 
bronchial lung cancer. : human beings one of the most, if 
One of the problems with not the most, susceptible species 
linking radiation to cancer. 1S to radiation effects. Land areas 
that it requires a concerned exposed to radiation show 


5 Please come in and visit us at the Warehouse 
77 College St. Burlington 
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?? QUIZ QUESTIONS ?? 


Guess this famous Burlington landmark and get 
$1.00 off any 6-Pac of 16 oz. soda!!! 


CLUES 
1. Open 24 hours. year around ‘(all ‘holidays 
included) ? 


2. Kocated near the UVM Campus (5-6 blocks. ~ 
away)? 

3. The place to be when the munchies strike? 

4. Has a complete line of groceries and dairy 
products? 


5. Chilled wines and an excellent selection to 
choose frorr? 


6. Carries all your pei beverages at a 
reasonable price? 


7. Low prices on self-serve anesline, winterized 
diesel fuel and kerosene? 

8. Sports a Shell Station logo? : 

9. The home of Frank, Bruce and Laddin? 


prove the cancer was radiation— 4 very short time. There are 
. induced. Radiation is odorless, ajso indications of lowered milk 
colorless; and tasteless. With production and poorer health 
low-level radiation it may take among= —eompared- to 
up to thirty years for a health non-exposed sainals.- Radio- 


the initial exposure. Also, what mining have been shown to 
our instruments do not measure, concentrate in field mice, chip- 
we do not detect. As instrument munks, rabbits, sheep, cows, 
sensitivity increases, our stan- various plants, and other species. 
dards are constantly being People living in an area with 
raised. uranium mines in Japan showed 
Environmental Effects _ four times as much radiation 
: Chronic radiation apparent- jin their bodies and fourteen 
ly has the same effect on forest times as much in their urine as 
eco-systems as repeated fires, those living in non-mined areas. 
_ pésticide use, or continual expo- Low-level Radiation Horror 
sure to. heavy metal industrial Stories 

wasté. These effects involve A study of uranium miners 
favoring low-growing hardy made by the Public Health 
shrubs and grasses over the more Service from 1950 to 1967 
diverse plant life — such as trees. showed a ~° “disproportionate 
Apparently this is due to the number of deaths” possibly 
> interruption of photo-synthesis caused by radiation. It is inter- 
by continued irritation of the esting to note that this early 


Turn to, page 16 for anewerl! 
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physician to perform a biopsy to decreasing numbers of animals in - 


effect (death) to show up after nuclides related to uranium 


plant. Since the larger plants study did not consider neo- 


realizing they’re cascading down 
the * chute, not caring. But 
mud-cake sold someone else’s 


b d got fired, buying his 
own ee over, heading fo: 
the dee abyss of his life, o1 


non-life as the case was, cast 
over by his friends on the raft. 
For a few days the nauseous 
feeling of falling with nothing tc 
stand on but a young girl's 
sympathies extracted much 
moisture from those jellied eyes. 
st ve mere raisins 
Stay its advance, rendering very eating only once-a day; and at eaten ne a 
cosmos. Yet time was of 4a 
curious nature, and after three 
‘days the groping hand was just 
sinking out of sight over the 
- edge. Forgiving hands then shot 
out from the raft and saved the 
Sultan. of Slime, caught ur 
his distasteful body and receivec 
him: back onto the raft. But they 
designated him the ‘grotesque 
Igor, performer of unpleasant 
tasks. 
‘Igor attempted to clear his 
“head of the stench of the sewer, 
_ and in spite.of his crusty posi- 
tion managed to improve his 
sight markedly. First he noticed 
that, much to his disgust, he was 


plasms (leukemias) as a radiation 
effect even though there were 
six times as many as expected. 
studies have shown 
increased leukemia rates around 
uranium mines and mills. Unfor- 
tunately, — the National 
Communicable Disease Center in 
Atlanta’ marked these studies 
“For Official Use Only. Not for 
Publication,” so exact figures are 
not available. 
Shipyard workers -at-Ports- 
‘mouth Naval Shipyard exposed 
to very low levels of radiation 
(2.5 rems per year — half the 
EPA standard) had twice as 
many lung cancers and four-and- 
a-half times the national average 
for leukemias. Workers exposed | 
to one-tenth the current radia- 
tion guidelines have shown 
increased numbers of chromo- 
somal abberations-(breaks). 
---»«Women may be more sus- 
ceptible to radiation than men. 
According to Dr. Alice Steward, 
the average doubling dose (the . 
amount of radiation necessary to 
double the risk of cancer) of 
low-level radiation is 33 rads for 
men and 9 rads for women. (A 


-rad_is radiation absorbed dose — 
a measure of the (=mount of 
‘fadiation without factor of 
biological efficiency in produc- 
“ing health. effects as in a rem). 
Women . exposed to ‘low-level 
radiation in the form of X-rays 
during pregnancy bore children 
with a much higher incidence of 
leukemia than those who were 


not exposed. 


In India, an area where the, 
natural thorium in the ground 
caused . an increase in back- 


(continued on page 17) 
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By Curtis Ha 
In the world of 
ward caucus is the b 
where voters gather t 
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so covered with the droppings o 


roaches that he appeared to be 


vermin himself. Great odorous 
flakes peeled away at the 
pressure of his finger tips, and 
September saw him much 
cleansed, . contemplating — the 
nature of his plight in the midst 
of engagements all over New 
England. Inv thé&Chain of Being 
on the raft (which was assuming 
qualities of a boat) our thinker 
was second to last on a scale of 
seven. As frequently is the case. 
the lower strata of the formation 
bore its;own burdens as weil as 
those of the upper echelons. 
But these of the lower caste (the 
roadies) were dreamers and 
would drop their shovels to 
prove their superiority. Only one 
stayed, racing so through all the 
work that the last of his muck 
flew: away, and he _ became 
tempered to this, adversity. He 
prevailed by setting up all the 
lights and cords the lightman 
missed, organizing the mess the 
soundman had dropped, ignoring 
that the fourth roadie did 1/18 
of the work. After this he set up 
his own materials, the flames, 
bombs, and smoke, and caster of 
beam, all without aid. He 
worked the blues so intently 
and intensely that the players 
asked him to take a raise. in the 
form of singing the blues for a 
fleeting three minutes on stage 
now and then. The ultimate 
The raft-become-boat 


moved to New Haven, Connecti- 
cut in April, 1978 for evolu- 
tionary purposes. The former 
mud-master reigned over his 
subject. road. crew and had to 
drive the truck between jobs, 
since the former driver/light- 
man’s development had términa- 
ted in Burlington. Two weeks of 
May saw 13 consecutive nights 
of work in-11 different places 
with a total of 37 hours of sleep 
for the whole run, 8 of which 
were attained in one night. 
Absolutely no partying, mind 
you. Although his eyes were 
‘affixed in a crossed position 
as a result of this and similar 


ordeals, n i shades of Igor 
had faded; though short-tem- 
pered, this individual was 
growing through the storm, 
overcoming his lesser qualities as 
best he could. He was growing 
more and more into me. 


One perspires a great deal : 


when poorly rested and working 
hard in 90 degree weather 
around that fraternity cellar/bar 
“toilet smell. In July I figured: 
“Enough.” totiesens 
I returned and miade ‘a new 
home in Burlington, applied to 
UVM for the spring '79 semes- 
ter, and got a job in’a local 
furniture factory. ‘The people 
. there were of somewhat the 
same social ‘strata as- those who 
in drunken stupors had tried to 
ravage the band equipment on a 
million occasions, but this was 
‘the Other half of their lives. 
There weresome-older-peeple as 
well, who'd been doing this 
work forever, whose prospects 
were to continue making 50 
cents above the minimum wage 
— the lifers: Not too many were 
high school graduates, the life 
stories foreign from any college 
norm; nevertheless the poor 
work ethic might be at home on 
campus. At any rate, I endured 
the drildgery, of 8 hours a day 5 
days a week, briefly experienced 
the Union, and sampled Work- 
man’s Compensation, for a total 
of four months. 
Now, after a year and a half 
»out_of school, I’m back to the 


—academic_grind_and_am_actually }- 


finding it agreeable to a certain 


extent. You see, I know | don’t 
want to be caught in the major- 
ity, the common laborer work 
force — I’ve been there; I know 
there is no heavenly occupation 


. free. of hassles yet still fulfilling 


— I’ve worked at what I thought 
might have been that job. One 
facet of my life is comple- 
- menting another, and for better 
or worse that’s how I got to 
where I am. But for all this 
variety and hardship, supposedly 
experience towards wisdom, I’m 
without a doubt still capable of 
the -dumbest of moves, say 
sticking my fingers in a saw... 


Caucus Report: 
A Little Change in City Hall? 


By Curtis Haynes 

In the world of politics, the 
ward caucus is the bottom rung 
where voters gather to nominate 
candidates for local offices. The 
caucus tends to be a rather dull, 
sparsely attended, and a formal 
event; but it is also where many 
politicians have launched long 
and illustrious careers. 

On Monday night, a surpris- 
ing crowd of 300 Democrats 
braved slippery roads and side- 
walks and jammed into the 
Mater Christi School. An hour 
and a half later, it was all over 
with the caucus nominating 
Maurice Mahoney Jr. as their 
candidate for the Burlington 
Board of Aldermen. In a hotly 


<contested—race—of—door-to-door 


campaigning and heavy tele- 
phoning, Mahoney finally  out- 
polled challenger Gene Beaudoin 
187 to 99 votes. 

Mahoney was nominated by 
former Burlington Mayor 
Francis J. Cain, who praised’ 
Mahoney as having a_ great 
interest in people and the 
political process. In fact, Cain 
said, he could think of no one 


else in. Burlington better quali- — 


fied to serve on the City Hall 
Board. An English instructor at 
Johnson State College, Mahoney 
is a lifelong resident of Ward 
One which includes Trinity 
College and ‘most of UVM. 
Mahoney has. often been in 
open confrontation with the 
powers that be in City Hall. He 
has served on the Committee to 
Save the Bishop’s House and a 
FEBRUARY 1, 1979 


group to keep the peddlers on 
Church St. at a reasonable fee. as 


Mahoney 


well as sporting a_ life-long 
affiliation with Democratic poli- 
tics. Upon election, Mahoney 
pledged to question several of 
‘the Queen City’s projects — the 
Church St. Mall, the Waterfront 
Development, the three new 
generating facilities, and the 


northern: and southern connect- — 


ors. Mahoney also cited concerns 
on the housing shortage in 
Burlington and mass transit. 

_In his _acceptance speech, 
Mahoney emphasized the theme 
of citizen involvement and called 


Ward One “‘a place where people ~ 


” 


care. ’ 
Beaudoin, a former staffer 
for Senator Patrick Leahy and a 
former chairman of the water- 


front commission, expressed, 


doubts about Mahoney’s. out- 
spoken style and has considered 


opposing Mahoney in the general » 


election in March. Ward One is 
heavily Democratic so that the 
winner of the caucus is usually 


thought to be a shoo-in in. 


March. 
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| -159 Main St. - 
next to the Flynn Theater / downtown Burlington 
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- .Now ‘Changes Time 


Ultra-thin battery 4 FM/AM Radio 
with LCD Quartz Digital Clock and Chirp 
Bs , : 


Elegantly designed in rich silver-colored 

cabinet that’s only % inch thin. And weighs 

just 6.4 ounces. 24-hour quartz clock with 
liquid crystal display and easy-to-read digits. 95 
Alarm lets you wake to music or chirp. 9 9 é 
Lighted digital display. Special magnet and 

film cone speaker. Comes complete with 2 | : 
Panasonic “AA” size batteries, silver oxide 


battery, earphone and wrap-around protective 


carrying case. 
88 CHURCH ST. 
BURLINGTON 
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Everyone looks good and feels great when 
they’re- wearing a pair of. Bass shoes. 
Bass 200’s are a new, design constructed 
. with soft full grain leather uppers and. 
that popular Bass rubber sole. 
Bass 200’s are both durable 
and smart; a great addition to 
any. wardrobe. ; 


~ % 


Reject Sale Price 
. $27.95 


Reg. Selling $40.00 


1305 Williston. Road, So. Burlington, Vt. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-9, Sun. 12-5 | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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: : : area in Pakistan ft 
tions. of Federal air quality Federal levels of ozone have have thdfilin in t 


Inc. Frank Cooper Inc. Frank Cooper ; Ine. F rank C standards. Among six intersec- been violated. Nevertheless, the saaeak -study. haa 


: - tions sampled . last ’ fall, the problem is a regional/ one which there aré 31.5 tim 
OOPe’ thiGe oF : . “ aoe ee as second highest levels: of air _couid_have damaging effects on ceases ta waié 
: ae . ; ~ AN. pollution were recorded on the plants, vegetation and. crops. warkeee in the Gee 
corner of Main’ and South This fact has caused a justifiable ik seemma “we. Kel 
Prospect Street. . new wave of concern among hard way 
| The state of Vermont’s Air nearby New England states. Perhaps for 
z Pollution Control Program has - The Air Pollution Control . government. said 
had air monitoring stations set Program was instituted to ana- the Federal Registe 
up in ten major cities and towns __lyze air quality throughout Ver- noted. “There is soi 
since 1971. In trailérs, similar to mont, and thereby aid in the : 6 et nc male 
the one next to Burlington’s - future enforcement of Federal the amount of a8 
Police Station, total suspended and State .air pollution stan- ‘ tion might be... O 
particulate measures are recor- dards. Analysts have already - there is no. level 
ded 24 hours a day. These witnessed a decrease in viola- exposure which 
are collected every three daysto tions in some areas, such. as ‘safe and any ra 
be analyzed. Total Suspended Rutland, due to government a casting with it wa 
Particulate (T.S.P.) is composed pollution controls ofi new cars. risk.” 
of five major pollutants: road It is likely that this trend will (alsa withou 
dust, soot, carbon monoxides, continue. However, where leaks. or spills it i 
sulfur dioxides, and ozone.. tougher control measures are dunn if we regulate 
Carbon monoxides aré produced necessary, the agency will use industry to limi 
S = by gasoline, whereas Sulfer the data it has collected to emissions to. twict 
P ie, Wf Ae T . aoe ES s+ a Lran ee Dioxide is a result of “‘hea determine methods of cutting 
alk LOOpel . ANC. PATA pel 7 Ne Tal IK L OOF} wat fuel’? users. UVM’s power plant, down pollution levels. Redirect- ctu 
which uses 1.7 million gallons of- ing traffic at certain: places can to do), we wil 


fuel oil per year, is an example alleviate the problem. 
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slow causes the most carbon 
‘monoxide, air becomes most 


[71 Battery st. 658 * 6564 Burlington Burlington’s Ozone polluted where traffic is more face hassles, the pr 


congested, Therefore, in order to : ted channels can 
pollution originates determine where such problems chines and get resul 
were the worst, studies were “The sit-ins get a 
Pease esses se 28! 22 2.2 eeGV7V_—_ upwind from the conducted over a 14 day period tion, but it’s the 
i ah last fall. In addition to the with people in cha 
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: ; : . ! aked t Sts., the intersections pe ob eae 
| ; = 1! | Se mi : at ; The next set a 
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8 rl = ; tored. .The last intersection — Rathony- Union. 4 
i Cut this coupon out and bring a | Carbon _monoxides are proved to have the highest level teh eicide in: 4 
a: with you for your $1.00 off any et produced mainly by gasoline, of pollution. Spokesperson init: fut nethi 
a 6 pack of 16 da. i whereas sulfur dioxides result Richard Couture said ‘the inter- 5: uture whethe 
i paces 05. Orn z from fuel oil combustion, such section suffers from “numerous zactivate _ proposals 
‘2 as the 1.7 million gallons of oil violations.” “It’s. a real mess 
3 8 burned annually = by UVM's over there.” ; 
8 fi power plant. Perhaps most inter- The same. spokesperson said 
a @ esting yet least controllable is ome measurements could be 
ozone, a secondary pollutant, iased due to the occurrence of » 


Amelia? Julius | 


meaning that it is not produced strong winds at some intersec- 
Men love beauti 


locally. Instead, Burlington’s tions, which keep air constantly 
Racers pollution originates flowing. At the moment a 
upwind from the industrial mid- two-year study is being con- 
west — as far away as Detroit. qucted to see if the Burlington 
There hydro-carbons mix with — monitoring station should be 
nitrogen oxides and react in the moved from its present location, 
sunlight to form this pollutant. since the proximity of a newly- 
Local industry, geographical and constructed: parking garage may 
meterological factors also affect produce ‘biased pollution read- 
ozone levels in Burlington. a —¥ 
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Mining . 


ground radiation counts 
(1,500-3,000 m-rems as com- 
pared with 100-250 m-rems in 
the United States on _ the 
average), showed six times the 
normal-rate of severely mentally 


retarded children per thousand . 
————hive— births —and—a~spontaneous— 


abortion rate of 109/1,000 com- 
pared to 6/1,000 in a similar 
area in Pakistan that did not 
have thorium in the ground. A 
recent study has shown that 
there are 31.5 times as many 


_cancers as were expected for 


workers in the uranium industry. 
It seems we keep learning the 
hard way. 


Perhaps, for once, the’ 


government said it best. In 
the Federal Register it‘ has been 
noted, ““There.is some finite risk 


‘ to humans no matter how small 
_ the amount of absorbed. radia-- 

tion -might be... 
_-there is no level of radiation 


exposure which is absolutely 
safe and any radiation dose 
carries with it some degree of 
risk.” 

Even without accidents, 
leaks, or spills it is obvious that 
even if we regulate the uranium 
industry to limit radioactive 
emissions to twice the present 
level from natural sources, (as 
the government , currently plans 
will chronically 
expose the world’s population to 


MAUHS. 


face hassles, the proper, designa- 
ted channels can accomplish 
things and get results. She noted, 
“The sit-ins get a lot of atten- 
tion, but it’s the logical dealing 
with people in charge that really 
makes the changes.” 

The next set of changes for 
MAUHS might just be bigger 
than=—-the-—STAF (Student; 
Teacher, Administration Forum) - 
or class steering committees can 
initiate. The board of the Mount 
Anthony Union school district 
must decide in the not-too-dis- 
tant future whether to back and 
activate proposals for a $1.7 


On this basis - 


( From p. 14) 


increasing radioactivity. An 
executive of Wyoming Mineral 
Corporation, a uranium mining 
company interested in leasing 
land in the Denver, Colorado, 


_ watershed, recently stated that, 


“pollution .and any ‘potential 


~-—are—already—well— 
’ regulated.” He also stated that 


regardless of the results of this 
hearing, “There will be mining in 
Park County.” 

Obviously, our “gauntlet of 
regulations,” meant little to this 
company.-The_reports are filled 
with this type of evidence of 


concern by the uranium mining. 
and milling industry. One can - 


only wonder how long the 
human race will be the guinea 
pigs of this industry. 

That is the'.story from. 
Colorado. In the near future. 
Governor Richard Snelling will 
have to decide whether to-allow 
a West German mining conglo- 
merate, Urangeselischaft, to do 
exploratory drilling in Okemo 
State Forest.. 

The footnotes to the above 
article-have been omitted for the 
sake of readability. Please write 
to the Vermont Cynic if you 
wish to obtain a copy. For 
more information write to: 

Colorado Open Spaces 
Council, Mining Workshop, 2239 
East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado 80206. 


e « (From p. 13 ) 
million addition proposal for the 
high school or to establish a 


separate new high school for the . 


combined communities of 
Shaftsbury and North Benning- 
ton. In. the opinion of Lynn 
Bevis, who spent four years at 
MAUHS, they will act soon 
because “‘they’ll have to, they 
can’t afford to let things get 
_worse.”” Meanwhile,- Principal 
Donald Banchik’s tough enforce- 
ment of rules and disciplinary 
policies provided a controversial 
*temporary solution to some of 
the problems caused by 
MAUHS’s overcrowding. 


No Comment: 


“Julius loves Amelia. Amelia loves Julius. Why does Julius love 
- Amelia? Julius loves Amelia because she is beautiful and good. 


Men love beautiful women.’ 


Translated from Lingua Latina, required 
for Latin 1 by UVM Classics Department, ~ 
Z. Philip Ambrose, Dept. Head. Textbook 
written by Arthur M. Jensen, revised — 
editian 1965. 
No Comment will run as a weekly feature. Comments of 
orale course. Dirsssir administration, -and others con- 
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20% 


Over 80 books on camping, Skiing, tennis, 


canoeing, sailing, hiking, climbing, cooking 


AFTER SKI BOOTS 


34 different models 


‘SKI BOOTS | 


all last season’s 


“SPORTSWEAR: 


Dresses 
Pant Suits 
Slacks 

Skirts 
Sweaters 
Blouses 
Long skirts 
Long dresses 
Pocketbooks 


USED SKIS & BOOTS 


57 pair of skis 
49 pair of boots 
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RENTAL DEPARTMEN T 


CROSS COUNTRY 


_ Skis, Boots, Poles 


DOWNHILL 


Skis, Boots, Poles- 


OPEN DAILY [Cherry & So. \ 


- Burlington 9 A.M. 


New Reduced Prices!! 
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National 


News 
Briefs 


Compiled By Eric Kilbum 


eng in the 
U.S. for talks 
|with Carter 


Teng Hsiao-Ping, the senior 
Deputy Prime Minister of China, 
arrived in Washington Sunday on 
the first official visit to the 
United States by atop Chinese 
Communist official. 

Mr. Teng is expected to 
meet with President Carter and 
members of Congress- and--the 
press. American officials have 
éxpressed the hope that Teng’s 
visit will continue to improve 
the newly-opened diplomatic 
relations with China. Teng was 
met at Andrews Air Force Base 
by Vice-President Mondale and 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. 


Nelson 
Rockefeller 
Dies 


Former Vice-President and 
four-time New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller died of a 
heart attack last Friday night in. 
New York City. 

Rockefeller, 70, served for 
two years as Gerald ‘Ford's 
Vice-President. 

After several unsuccessful 

[bids for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in 1960, 
1964, and 1968, Rockefeller: 
continued serving as governor of 
New York until 1973. 

v Rockefeller’s personal for- 
tune, estimated in excess of © 
$400 million, made him one-of 
the world’s wealthiest indivi- 
Aanalc 


Letelier 
Murder 
Suspects on 
Trial 


Washington: The trial of 
eight men suspected in the 
bombing murder of former 
Chilean Ambassador Orlando 
Letelier continues this week 
as the prosecution presents its 
key witnesses. 

’ The jury recently heard 
testimony from Michael 


Townley, -a 36-year-old Ameri- 
can electronics expert, who 
confessed to leading the effort 


to assassinate Mr. Letelier. 


Also .appearing for 


prosecution was a membe 


r of 
the Dutch Partiament who told 


the jury how Mr. Letelier was 
instrumental in 


convincing 
Holland to refuse. a $62.5- 
million loan to Chile because of 
human rights violations. 

Other suspects in the trial 


Middle East 


Peace Talks 


Stalled 


After 12 days of : negotia- 
tions, a special United States 


include five Cuban exiles, two of — 


whom. are fugitives, and three 
former members of the Chilean 
secret police, known as DINA. 

Since the U.S. C.1.A.-assis- 


ted coup in 1973, Chile has been 


ruled by a military junta headed , 
by General Augusto Pinochet. 
The junta has’ ‘been widely 
accused of torture, political 
murder, and other violations of 
human rights. 


More Violence 
in lran 


At least. an additional 35 
people lay dead and hundreds 
were wounded after Iranian 


troops opened fire on demon- ~ 


strators in Teharan Sunday. 

The outbreak of violence 
followed exiled Moslem leader 
Ayotollah Khomeini’s refusal to 
meet with-- Prime Minister 


Shahpur Bahktiar to. negotiate = 
Kohmeini’s role in a new govern- : 


ment. 

Khomeini has demanded 
that the appointee of the Shah, 
Bahktiar, resign before any talks 
could occur. 

Bakhtiar refused ‘to. resign 
and indefinitely postponed a 
scheduled trip to France to meet 
with the exiled Moslem leader. 


Reinstitution of 
Draft 


~ Considered 


Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown recently suggested that 
the military draft be revived 
amid speculations about an= 
expanded U.S. military role in 

- the world. ss 
- The draft was employed for 
over a century to supply -the 
U.S. armed forces. During the 
Vietnam War, it was criticized as 
a vehicle that forced “young 
men to fight old men’s wars.” In 
1973 the draft was abolished, 

Brown’s suggestion comes 
during a significant period in 
U.S. history. Many U.S.-sup-' 
ported dictatorships and military 
governments, such as those of . 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Turkey, 
Iran and Nicaragua, are of 
current concern. 


envoy returned to Washington 
Monday, unable to. reconcile 
differences between the Egypt- 
ians and Israelis on their pro- 


| posed peace treaty. 


The envoy, Alfred L. Ather- 
ton, Jr., had concentrated on a 
section of the treaty. which. 
described security provisions in 
the Sinai Peninsula following 
Israeli withdrawal, and stipula- 
tions which would: give the 
treaty precedence over prior 
agreements. 

Israeli, Prime "Minister 
Menachem Begin blamed the 


Egyptians for the delay~in._ 
negotiations, citing the “negative 


attitude of Egypt.” 


Coors Boycott 
Continues 


A national boycott of Coors 
Beer continues in the wake of a 
20-month strike by workers 
which ended in December. 

The boycott has proven an 
effective weapon in states where. 
Coors markets its beer. Members 
of the Coors Boycott Committee 
vow to continue until the 
company “treats its workers like 
human. beings and sits down to 
bargain fairly with a labor 
organization.” 


- The Coors. company, by 
hiring ‘scab laborers, succeeded 
in breaking up the union effort 
to increase wages and ensure 
better working conditions. 


mention in - 
El Salvador 


The Inter-American Human 
Rights Commission of the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS) has accused the govern- 
ment of El Salvador of torturing 
and murdering civilians in-secret 


dungeons, according to a forth- 


coming report. 

The regime of President 
Carlos Roméro has persistently 
denied any wrong doing, despite 
the OAS’s documentation of the 
disappearance of at ieee: 99 


The report follows similar 
documentation of human rights 
violations in El Salvador by 
Amnesty International, a group 
which won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1978. 


Nukes and the 


Teen Sniper 
Kills Two 
Inside School 


A teenage girl who said she 
wanted to “liven up the day” 
gunned down ‘the principal and[~ 
custodian at her San Diego 
elementary school Monday. 

Before she surrendered, a 
policeman and eight pupils were 
wounded — two critically, police 
said. The girl, identified as 
16-year-old Brenda Spencer, 
barricaded herself inside the 
‘family’s modest home across the 
‘street from the Cleveland Ele- 
‘mentary School for 6% hours 
before she quietly agreed to 
come out, 

Mike Hendrickson, one of 
the officers who captured Miss 
Spencer, described her as an avid] © 
hunter and said she had “fanta- 
sized in the past about being a}. 
sniper. “She knew a lot about 
our operation from watching 
‘SWAT’ on TV,” he added. 


House to 
Dump Indian 
Comm. 


_ By a one-vote. margin, a 
House committee, decided-Mon- 


Carter Budget 


President Carter’s new bud- 
get for fiscal year 1980 proposes 
a $655 million allocation for 
“effective Measures to deal with 
nuclear waste.” ae 

The budget also asks for: 
$564 million to develop the 
breeder reactor, long re: 
the most dangerous nuke of all. 

The nuclear-powered 
Trident submarine is also being 
funded at $2. 4 billion: each. 


Report:Cites 
Black - White 


Gap... 


The situation of the nation’s 
Blacks is “damn bad,” National 
Urban -League Director Vernon 
Jordan told .reporters last week. 
“I see no light at the end of the 
tunnel,” he added. 

_» The National Urban Lea- 
gue’s annual State of Black 
America report found that 28% 
of Black families, compared with - 
7% of white families, live in 
poverty. The official Black 
unemployment rate is nearly 2% 
times higher than the white 
unemployment rate. 

The league’s — report Pro 
attacked the Carter budget for 
increasing military appropria- 
tions, while cutting back social 
programs. 


GSA i 
Supressed 
Waste Report 


The General Services 
Administration suppressed a 
1971 internal audit claiming that 
the agency was wasting $100 
million a year by not buying 


goods through competitive 
bidding, a California congress- . 
man Said Monday. 


Rep. John Burton, D-Calif., 
chairman of a House Govern- 
ment Operations subcommittee 
looking into. GSA wrongding, 
said’ the audit was “‘prepared, 
reviewed, then killed” during the 
Nixon administration. 


guarettenre would be no commit- 


tee or subcommittee in the 


House with Indian affairs as a 


major part of its responsibility. 

In effect, the vote endorsed 
an earlier decision of the Interior 
.Committee’s Democratic Caucus 
> to deal with Indian affairs on an 
ad hoc basis either by sending 
individual -issues to different 


Interior sub-committees—or by]. 


establishing special task forces 
for each issue. 

Between 1821 and 1946 
there ‘Was a full: Indian commit- 
tee in the House and from 1947] 
until. 1976, there were Indian 
sub-committees. Prior to 1821, 
Indian affairs were handled by 
the full House. 


Cancer Fighting 
Agent Found 
in Laetrile 


Japanese doctors say an 
element contained in Laetrile — 


but not Laetrile itself — has. 


proven successful in treating 
cancer,. according to a biologist 
at Scripps Institute, 

Dr. Andrew A. Benson said 
Sunday that Japanese research 
ers have found benzaldehyde to 
be -effective against two lung 
cancers. Although _Laetrile 
contains benzaldehyde, bacteriz 
in the human intestine have been 
unable to break down laetrile to 
its cancer-fighting Sommposen's, 
cg — the reeearcuiery § 


Carter Pardons 
E Patty = | 


President Carter, agreeing 
that. newspaper heiress Patricia 
Hearst “needs no further rehabi 
litation or punishment,” acted 
Monday to set her free this 
week. 

Carter 
clemency to Miss Hearst and 
commuted her. — seven-ye 
sentence for bank robbery. 

An announcement’ of. the 
President’s action, taken on the 
recommendation of the Justice 
Department,. said Miss Hearst 
will be freed Thursday from the 
Federal prison at Pleasanton, 
California’ She has served 22 
months of her sentence. 
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By Alan L. Marshall 

Carter has claimed that a policy of economic 
restraint as presented in his proposed budget for fiscal 
year 1980 is “imperative if we are to overcome the 
threat of accelerating inflation,’ or else Americans 
“with low and fixed incomes would suffer the most” 
if that threat is realized. An analysis of his proposals 
to prevent these recurring agitations, however, reveals 
they will do the same as inflation itself — hurt the 
low and middle income classes. 

The national myth of helping the rich in order t 
inevitably help the rest of us is at hand again. 


The President’s most astounding proposal has to 
be the increase in the defense budget — 3%.above last 


years 7% inflation rate. The administration’s 
excuse for the increase is a commitment to help 


strengthen NATO forces in the wake of a renewed | 


fear of the “Soviet threat.” Carter kept his pledge, 
but broke his 1976 campaign promise of cutting the 
| military expenditures at the same time. 

Substantial decreases in social programs reflect 
Cagter’s fight against inflation. Yet government 
expenditures on arms development is directly infla- 
tionary. Money poured into capital-intensive indus-° 
tries such as the military-industrial complex have an 
insignificant effect on the unemployment rate and - 


, 


Commenta 
Rhetoric and Defense Quash American Needs ; 


figures come into play, First, the fiscal 1980 federal 
bidget asks Congress to appropriate $135.5 billion 
for defense spending. Appropriations allow a depart- 
ment to commit money, and are thus a more accurate 
estimate of what they will eventually spend. In the 
long run, then, military waste gobbles up $10 billion 
more than the superficial glance perceives. 

Secondly, 9% ‘of our total budget — $50 billion 
dollars ~ is used to pay interest on our national 
deficit. This deficit was largely accrued during the 
Vietnam”era, when it was politically unfeasible to 
raise taxes to meet the increased costs for bombs, 
forces, etc. Thus, the $50 billion worth of-interest is 
to pay off our last military rash. 


Quite properly, this interest payment -may be | 


labelled a “transfer of payments” — from the poor to 
the rich. The money comes from general revenue — 
primarily income taxes — and goes directly to bond 
holders of the dollars Uncle Sam has borrowed. The 
bonds. are held by banks and other financial institu- 
tions, insurance companies, large labor unions and 
corporations, and the wealthy wealthy. 

Further, research and development money, an 
indication of what the administration is interested in, 
received a proposed 9.5% increase over 1979, to 


almost $30 billion. The National- Institute of Health - 


produce shiny tanks and bombs that cannot be sold 


back into the marketplace, and thereby are an infla- 
tionary leakage. NN 

In his message to Congress, Carter said, “First, as 
President, it is. my central responsibility to ensure 
that our defense forces are strong enough to deter 
aggression.” Do I have to recite figures on how many 
times we can blow up the. Russians? Or the world? We 
| are the-strongest’ military nation in the world, and 
anybody saying anything to the contrary has a case of 
chronic paranoia ; 

The proposed.,1980 fiscal budget for the military 
is the largest ever — $125.8 Billion. Yet, three other 


4 


and the National Science Foundation get $3.15. 
‘billion and $1 billion respectively. Almost all the rest 


goes to NASA (where satellite arms are being develop- 
ed), the Department of Defense, and the Department 
of Energy (which handles the costs of nuclear wea- 
pons development). Citizens have been jumping at 
this usé of their money since time immemorial, but 
our elected officials apparently can’t hear the bell 

‘The fact remains that our federal government is 
still interested in guns rather than butter, to use 
Johnson’s* soggy euphemism. When times are tight, 
social programs get sacked to keep the economy on 
its tippy path. And what is this economy, if it contin- 


~ 


Rainy Day Conversation | 


By Russell Flannery 
The month of January is traditionally reserved 
for Presidential pageantry, highlighted by an ever 
‘optimistic State of the Union address and an ever 
stringent proposal for the budget. The address and 
budget are generally designed to soothe public and 


corporate worries. In recent years, the real signifi- _ 


cance of these events is comparable to any trite Presi- 
' dential politicking. 
The significance of 1979's Congressional action may 


loom critically in American history. The era of 


unquestionable American prosperity has certainly 
passed as evidenced by last year’s unprecedented 
$28.4 billion trade deficit. Further, the return on 
U.S. investments ranked third lowest in the world 
(only better than Norway and Spain); and our once 
overwhelming military superiority, vis a.vis Russia, 
has been reduced to an uneasy balance, according to 
current Defense Secretary Harold Brown. 


In lieu_of Western Europe’s failure ‘tq. develop- 


a credible military. -deterrent..to.—the— increasing 
episodes of Soviet-influenced opposition, Congress 
should carefully consider thé potential ramifica- 
tions of a strictly marginal military committment to 
Europe on the U.S. economy. Clearly, a liberated 
Europe is in our best interests, and Congressional 
“failure to fully assure this would be a complete 
economic and military disaster. 


President Carter’s position on America’s role in 
the world is that “the U.S. will continue to help 
shape the forces of change... and to use our great 
strength and influence to settle international conflicts 
in other parts of the world...” Essentially, this is the 
same’ policy. that American Presidents have 
maintained since World War Il. 


In a series of questionable foreign policy 


decisions since 1945, however, the U.S. has failed to . 


capitalize on its far superior bargaining position 


immediately following WWII, irrationally entered 


Viet Nam and chose not to win, and was unable to 


¥ 


1973 Arab oil embargo. 


To add to the dilemma, the Carter administration 
suffers from publically aired disputes among foreign 
policy advisors, waning-public support for formerly 
inherent U.S. foreign obligations, and the adminis- 
‘tration’s over-anxiousness to recognize mainland 
China. Given continuing U.S. economic instability, 


comparatively stagnant military expansion and escala- 


ting Soviet military expansion and 
logical to expect European nations to note the 
termination. of the bi-polar era, and to begin 
development of a modern, nuclear arsenal to insure 
the defense. of European interests in the region. 

_ Surprisingly, however, the European response has 
been in the form of unconstructive criticism, rather 


»than concrete development. Statements are directed 


‘towards the U.S. failure to actively support the 
dollar, and «at the comparatively aloof style with 
which Mr. Carter operates his White House. Moreover, 
the njilitary response has: been the inverse of what 
was anticipated: following the eqrly January summit 
meeting at. Guadaloupe. Many Western European 
‘ papers praised the summit as the recognition of West 


Germany as a worldipower. Yet, West German Chan- 


cellor Helmut Sehmidt announced afterward. that 
“West Germany had no intention of developing a 


nuclear arsénal. In Great Britain, a recent article. in. 


influence, « 
especially in the Persian Gulf-region, it would appear - 


: unfortunate situation, 


uously rapes the people’s part of the pie while estab- 
lishing quotas, duties and tariffs, along with price- 
supports and subsidies that enable big business to say 
they are enjoying their normal profits? 

The executive director of the Consumer Federa- 
tion of America, Kathleen O'Reilly, said in regard to 
the budget: ‘“‘We can take ‘comfort from. being in 
purgatory. rather than hell. This is certainly compro- 
mising pragmatic optimism and maybe that’s the 
correct outlook. One has to accept the natural 
tendencies of our capitalist economy to a certain 
degree. A 10% increase in the military budget isn‘t 
the end of the world, and there are glimmers of light 
in Carter’s overall package — though they are hard to 
find.” 


Of particular interest: the anti-smoking campaign 
was boosted by $19 million to $25 million from last 
year. An expanded program to deal with nuclear 
wastes received monetary attention. Solar energy - 
development was authorized $597 million, in contrast 


to last year’s $528 million. The Direct Student Loan 


Program, completely meat-axed by the Administra- 
tion in December, is down only $90 million from 
1979 to $220 million. 


Further analysis of the proposed budget becomes 


‘wearisome, It is better to try to understand the forces 


behind our ill-fated direction. One recurring theme is 
a politician’s desire to balance the budget. Three 
myths emerge: it is necessary to balance the budget in 
order to avoid’a crisis; the people want social pro- 
grams cut before the military; and the final myth is, 
the budget reflects the public’s interest and Carter is a 
“neople’s’” President. —. - 
It appears; once again, that the-needs of 

middle and lower income Americans be buried 
beneath a deluge of old political rhetoric and the 
unquestioned influence of the military-industrial 
complex. wo a 2 Te 
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the New Statesman argues that “Britain’s nuclear 
deterrent is clearly useless, expensive, and danger- 
ous. Time has also exposed the fact that it makes no 
contribution to disarmament... to the extent that an 
alliance of Western democracies has genuinely defen- 
sive aims, not compromised by aggressive and global 
delusions — non-nuclear means can probably be 
evolved to serve those aims.” Perhaps the American 
sense of reality is not so*illusionary after all. 


w; U.S. alternatives are limited. The scenario of 


direct Soviet military action in Western Europe, » 
followed ‘by a warning against U.S. retaliation as fore- 
cast by Russian dissident Alexander Solzhenystin, 
seemed somewhat extreme and unworthy of 
consideration. As evidenced by the absence of Soviet 
intervention in Iran, a credible threat of. Western 
intérvention will restrain Soviet interference. 

Acting alone, Western Europe cannot provide 
this deterrent, however. Therefore, if the U.S. seeks 
to maintain its interests, from corporate branches to 
strategic military locations and oil imports, it has no 
alternative but to allocate the NATO funding, and’ 
whatever funding requested for this matter. It’s an 
and strictly ‘rainy day’ 
conversation. Buf should Congress fail to maintain a 
credible European deterrent, especially with regard. 
to protecting our influence aiid military presence in ~ 
Turkey, we may be suffering from some miserable 
diplomatic weather. 


either forecast, diplomatically stall, or prevent the 
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EXHIBITIONS — 


‘& Julius Held Collection,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Are oes ae Coeeeiacntions Cpe, “ye t=" 
McAllister: Photo-artist. 


FILMS 


S.A. Film “Midnight Cowboy,” 7, 9:30 pm., B106.. 


Angell. $1/1D, $1.50/general. . 


Kampuchea (Cambodia) today. A slide ‘nae and 
discussion of recent and current’ events in Cambodia 
today. Led by David Klein, one of the few American 
journalists to visit. Cambodia during the Pol Pot 


government. 115  Living/Learning, 7:30 p.m. 
Co-sponsored by the CYO and S.A. Speakers Bureau. 


e 


GREEKS 
Rush Registration, 9 a.m. — 3: 15pm, pilings Lobby. 


pi ‘(MEETINGS 


Campus 
p.m., Marsh, Billings. 


for Christ — 7 — 9:30 


” SPORTS : 
Men’s and Women’s Winter Ski Carnival, Stowe, Info. 
call x3074, 2069. . 


, 


OTHER 


Organ, Recital — Robert Parkins, Chapel Organist at. 


Duke University, will perform a recital-on the Fisk Organ 
in the UVM Department of Music Recital Hall. He will 


appear on Friday, February 2, 1979 at 8:00 p.m. His. 


"program will reflect his special interest in early Spanish 


SATURDAY 


; EXHIBITIONS 

Fleming Museum — «Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” -“Revisions,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” and L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-artist. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Scottish Country Dancing, 10 am., Southwick 
Ballroom, call 862-2428. 


SPORTS” - 

Men’s and women’s winter ski carnival, Stowe. info. 
call x3074, 2069. 

Women’s basketball vs. Connecticut, 3 p.m., Patrick 
Gym. | 
Men’s Swimming vs. UNH, 2 p.m., Forbush Pool. 


FILMS. 
IRA Film, “‘Coma,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., Southwick, $1. 


OTHER 

Frog Hollow Craft Show, Middlebury — Beds, tables, 
chairs and an assortment of other major interior craft 
pieces will be displayed in actual room settings from 
February 3 — March 24 as part of the Frog Hollow Craft 


| Center’s newest show “Under the Roof.” A living room, 


MEETINGS / 

GSU Meeting, 7—9 p.m 
CHAMBER MUSIC 

The Burlington Branch 


University Women will 


music by Bach, Braltms, 
Festival artists Eugene 
French horn; Harriet 
Congregational Church, S 
p.m. Proceeds benefit 
Fellowship Fund. Tick 
Festival. Office, the churc 
Audio Den, and the Little 
through Rosalie Brill, 1 
864-4982. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Free/ID, 50 cents/general. 
IRA Film, ‘‘Coma,” 8 p 
age is 


formal and informal dining rooms, a den and two 


bedrooms will be included in the exhibit. The Craft 


Center's gallery is located on Otter Creek in Middlebury 
and is open from 10 a.m. — 5S p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday. “Under the Roof” is made possible in part by a 
Se eee 
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THE CALL 


Dinner and dancing, a fundraiser for the Call/E! Clarin. 
- Great ham dinner, door-prizes, exhibits, and dancing. 


‘David Klein, a journalist, from the “Call’’ will talk some 
about the paper. Mountain Greenery, 77 College St. 7 — 
12 p.m., $3.75 donation requested. 


. SCULPTURE WORKSHOPS — 


Caurch St. Center Activities — Sculpture Workshops, ' 
10 a.m. — 4 p.m., Inquire location upon registration, $16.’ 


This workshop will explore the creation of shapes and 
forms by means of cut paper, scored plastic and welded 
steel. With Kate Robbins. 


ky 
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SUNDAY 


The University Orchestra — Peter Brown, conductor 


and Isaac Patch V, cello soloist. Program: Bach, “Sr - 


Orchestral Suite,” Faure, “Elegie,” Beethoven, “Sym 
phony No. 1.” 3 p.m., Recital Hall, $1/UVM ID, $2/gen 


keyboard music; works of Cabanilles and Sebastian | 


Aguilera de Heredia will-be played as well as the French 


composer Nicholas de Grigny. The second half of the | 


program will be all Bach, Prelude and Fugue in C Major, 
Chorale Prelude: ‘‘Schmuecke dich, o liebe Seele’“and the 
Passacaglia in c minor. Admission $1.00 students w/UVM 
- ID and $2.00/general. 
DISCO 

Bi ap egy is sponsocing « eno dence 10:p.m 
. = 2 am. Billings Round , $1.50 mixers and 
munchies provided. 


OTHER 

‘Meeting ofthe Ur 
investments in So. Afric: 
decision-making. All thosé 
the committee are welc¢ 
around 9:30 and go ma 
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MEETINGS 
GSU Meeting, 7—9 p.m., Marsh Lotinge, Billings. : f 
CHAMBER MUSIC = 

The Burlington Branch of the American Association of 
University Women will sponsor a concert of. chamber 
music by Bach, Brahms, and Beethoven featuring Mozart 
Festival artists Eugene Drucker, violin; Sharon Moe, 
French horn; Harriet Wingreen, piano, at First 


\ Congregational Church, S. Winooski Ave., Burlington, at 8 


p.m. Proceeds benefit the Educational Foundation 
Fellowship Fund. Tickets are available at the Mozart 
Festival Office, the church office, Bailey's. Music Rooms, 
Audio Den, and the Little Professor, Essex Jct., or by mail 
rr 124 Laurel Hill Dr., S. Burlington, 
864-4 


EXHIBITIONS 


Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” ‘Spiritual 
Resistance: ee see ae 


McAllister: Photo-artist. 


FILMS - 


S.A. Film ‘ ‘Petrified Forest,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 
Free/ID, 50 conte/general. 
IRA Film, ‘ ‘Coma,” 8 p.m., Southwick, $1. 


Meeting of the University Committee’ to study 
investments in So. Africa. This meeting will be one of 
decision-making. All those interested in finding out about 


the committee are welcome to attend. Meetings start 


around 9:30 and go most of the day, in Waterman. 


Special Interest Group: “Growing Up: Between Six 
and Ten” A group for children. Leaders are John Secor 
and Meredith Kimbell. Mondays from 3:30 to 5 p.m. 
February 5 to March 26 (8 weeks). At. the Vermont 
Institute for Transactional Analysis, 362 Main Street, 
Burlington., 862-6589. Fee we for 8 sessions (Pre-regis- 
tration required. 


‘Israeli Folk Tianches sponsored by Hillel, 7:30 p.m., 
L/L 216 Commons. 


EXHIBITIONS : 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Tim Crowley: student 


drawings. — 1s 


Fleming Museum — ‘‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” ‘‘Spiritual Resis 
tance: Art from the Concentration Camps," " and L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-artist. 


LECTURES 
“Sarcomere Dynamics in Heart Muscle,” Dr. John 
Kreuger, 12 noon, C-219 Given. 


“Serological Analysis of Gremmenliella abietina: Is a 


Hybrid Forest Pathogen Present in Vermont?,” Paul. 


Wendler, 4:10 p:m., 105 Marsh Life Science. 


“Sybéellular Distribution of the Ribonuclease II 
Inhibitor System in Mouse Liver,” James M. Trzaskos, 
9:30 a.m., B-333 Given. 


“Political. Socialization Research and Education,” 
Judith Torney, 3:30 p.m., Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 


PERFORMING ARTS | 
“Women I Have Known,” 


7:30 p.m., 115 Commons, L/L. 


with M. Tulis Sessions, 


TUESDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Tim Crowley: student 
drawings. 


Fleming Museum: ‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collections,” ‘‘Revisions,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration "Camps, L. as 
McAllister: Photo-artist.. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
e Teacher Certification written communication test, 
7-8 p.m., Benedict Auditorium, Life Science Bldg. 


FILMS. = 
S.A. Film “Animation Festival,”’:7:30 p.m., B106 
Angell. Free/ID, 50 cents/general. 


MEETINGS 
* S.A. Senate, 6 p.m., North Lounge, Billings. 


GCC, 6:45 p.m., Round Room, Billings. 


SA Finance Committee, ‘GSS pen. Conference 
Reo S. Se 


SEMINAR 
“The Solar System,” 7:30.p.m., 115 Commons, L/L. 


be ° 


PWT » 
Nephnray 


Uranws S&S 


SATURN = 


Women’s Gymnastics vs. Dartmouth, Castleton & 
Norwich, 7:30 p.m., Patrick Gym - 


j WEDNESDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Tim Crowley: student 
drawings. : 


Fleming Museum — ‘‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collections,” ‘‘Revisions,” ‘Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” and L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-artist. , 


LECTURES 
_ “Car Parking and Membranes,” Leonard X. Finegold, 
Ph.D. 4 eae A-402 —— . 


a“ 


4:10 p.m., B 


MEETINGS 
UVMOC. 7 - -9 p.m., North Lounge, ‘Billings. 


a AN a 


+ 1974, 


Church Street Center Activities — World Issues Series: 
Last Grave at Dimbaza, Church St. Center, 7:30 p.m., no 
charge. A documentary film shot illegally in So. Africa in 
giving one of the best descriptions available of life 
under apartheid for So. Africa's 17 million blacks. Dis- 
cussion led by Phil Fiermonte. ‘ 

Free Public Talk entitled “That which is experienced/ 
That which is-taught: The Buddhist Path of Meditation” 
will be presented by Howard Lipson, senior,student of the 
Venerable Chogyam Trungpa, Rinpoche at 7:30 p.m. at 
Dharmadhatu, $1 Elmwood Ave., Burlington. For more 


_. THURSDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Tim Crowley: wtatent 
drawings. 
Fleming Museum — Master Drawings from the Ingrid 


& Julius Held Collections, "—Snevisioas,= “Spiritual 
McAllister: Photo-artist. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES $ 
Teacher Certification written communication test, 
7-8 p.m., Benedict Auditorium, Life Sciences Bldg. 


FILMS 
S.A. Film “Shame,” 7:30 p.m. Free/ID, 50 cents/gen- 
eral. B-106 Angell. 


| otHer: 


Church St. Center Activities — The Role of ‘Trees in 
the Ecosystem’, Church St. Center, 7:30 — 9:30 p.m. Part 
of a series of ‘‘The Tree as Source and Resource: Reflec- 
tions on the Meaning and Use of: Wood,” this evening will 
be slides and discussion with Hubert W. Vogelmann, UVM 


‘ professor of botany and contributor to Natural History 


Magazine. Made possible by a matching grant from the 
Vermont™Council 6n the Humanities and Public Issues. 


WINTER EXPERIENCE 


Church St. Center Activities — Winter Urban Experi- 
ence, today and Sat. Feb. 10. Inquire location upon 
registration. 6:30 — 8:30 p.m. (Sat. 9 p.m. to Feb. 11, 
6:00 a.m.) Fee $18. The first session will prepare you in 
thinking about cold weather living. The second session 
will be an all-night outdoor vigil done with minimal 
equipment, designed to challenge in a very immediate way 
our dealing with and thinking about the cold in an urban 
environment. With Milford Cushman & David McGivern, 
experienced~’ Outward Bound Guides. Preregistration 
required. : 


~thoughts on f lui in 
over {ft COOKOOS ¢ 


Unfounded, _ 
Irrational , 


But Attractive 


# 


The debate as to whether or not mental health 
exists seems to be a rather one-sided affair. While 
Thomas Szasz espouses his pseudo-psychiatric rhe- 
toric, the scientific community works to improve 
the mental. health of many very sick people. 

Although Szasz argues eloquently that social 
difficulties or “‘problemis of living’ are the ones to 
be solved before we can all live in “universal har- 
mony,” he fails to offer any viable’ solution to the 
problem he cites. In the meantime, he viciously, 
and. without scientific foundation, attacks the 
established _field of psychiatry for being inept, 


dealing in “‘mind control,” and goes so far as to- . 


compare psychiatrists to travel agents. 

Have you ever been to a mental institution? 
Can we realistically tell these unfortunate people, 
and the families that suffer along with them, that 
the whole problem is a myth? That they have 
endured an_ incredible’ emotional ordeal for 
nothing? That the real problem lies with the way 
the family brought the particular sibling up and the 
way he or she can be cured is to solve all the social 
evils that persist in the modern world?- po 


Facts speak for themselves. In Vermont-of the: 


18,000 patients in mental health centers, only 700 
are admitted to Waterbury and 360 stay for a short 
period of time. The advent of new drugs allow 
many patients to reside at home and live their lives 
in the mainstream. nS 


The field ‘of ‘psychiatry is a relatively new 


science, and is making good progress. Granted, 
some mistakes were made in the past, and some 
problems still exist with treatment techniques and 


diagnoses. 


Yet, to abandon the real progress made by | 
solid research and proven results, for the doctrine ~ 


that a man like Thomas Szasz professes is itself a 
‘fantasy. After the publication of The Myth of 
Mental Iliness, The American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion attempted to take Szasz’s professional license. 

Vator paneer ney did not succeed. 


Poor Taste, Pat 


To the Editor: 
To quote Part 3, section 
H-B of Rights and- Responsibi- 
lities in UVM’s student hand- 
book: 
“Authorization has been 


given by the University for the | 


UVM Student Association to act 
under its constitution and 
by-laws as an organization to 

serve ail undergraduate students 


in their relationship to each 
other and to other segments of 
the University and the communi- 
ty. » 

In response to Pat Butler’s 
choice of music for the °79 
spring semester at UVM, we feel 
that he is doing a poor job in 
representing the musical tastes 
of the entire student body. Out 
of the few concerts that are 


’ brought to the university, bring- 
ing in Southside Johnny after 
Bruce Springsteen is being rather 
redundant. Surely he ‘can bill a 
more diverse selection of artists. 
We hope that in the near future 
Pat Butler will reconsider. his 
choices of artists to perform at 
UVM. To Mr. Butler: do the 
names Jean-Luc Ponty, Bruce 


Cockburn, Carlos Santana] — 


David Bromberg, Spyro _Gyra 
David Grisman, Vassar Clements 
Wayne Shorter, Larry Coryell.. 
mean anything to you??? 


Jane Bennett 
Lisa Gilels 


USS. ‘Losing Tug-of-War ? 


‘To the Editor: developed pernicious anemia. 
The cartoon in the lower ‘Well, army men- and 
left-hand comer of the editorial businessmen making... money 
page in your Jan. 26th issue from Sees in ap el 
__we're_tired of _b P in- 


_|_ started 
wheels turning. Recently, more your military acces power 


and. more criticism of the game. And it is.a game. We, the 
Volunteer army -is being heard. people, have been useful expend- 
In the Sunday N.Y. Times (Jan. able units in the ballet of 
23) in section 4 was a two-page carnage and competition. We 
ad;-an open letter signed by have been the weights on the 
every conceivable returned army arms ‘of the power balance. 
officer (fortunately, George 
Washington missed this petition) intelligent (surprise!) You can 
that expréssed concern about inhale that unadulterated smog 
the US.’s viability as a world that your interests are our best 
power. You seé,-in this competi- interests. The path you profess 
tive day. and age we are losing to be leading us on is a one-way 
the tug-o-war of world exploita- trip for a swim in the river Styx. 
tion. Pardon me, I meant to say We will no longer play along in 
that our manifest destiny of your (not our) game. 


We are also perceptive and 


keeping the world a safe place 
for American investment has 


Pentagon personnel, corpor- 
ate execs. From Nestle’s and 


“Snowed” In | 


I am presently incarcerated 
in Green Haven Correctional 
Facility where I am serving a 
mandatory life sentence for 


“possessing a rather small amount 


of cocaine. 

I am what is commonly. 
referred to in prison as a “first 
offender,” for.up until this 
incident, I have never had any 
confrontations with law enforce- 
ment officials. ¥et it has been 
deemed necessary for me as well 
as fifteen-hundred other first 
offenders in New York state 
to serve mandatory life sen- 


tences. 

Presently, I am engaged in 
an extensive legal battle which 
could very well set a precedent, 


‘making the mandatory life 


sentences for possessing and 
selling small quantities of 
cocaine unconstitutional. How- 
ever, I have since exhausted a 
substantial sum of money-and 


unfortunately, cannot continue 


much longer without some form 
of financial assistance. 

As a last resort, I am 
begging you to afford me a small 
amount of space in the college 


whatever, go pair off with the 
Kremlin “power structure” .on 
some island, like Knacatoa. You 


now big ey vs. “enemy” big 


r Deawe living to us under- ; 


lings. If you polled Ivan Ivano- 
vich, Tung Tang, or John Doe 
you'd find an interest in coop 
erative existence and not a desire 
to pin the other to the ground to 
make them sift topsoil with their 
teeth. 

Go shoot at yourselves. We, 
‘the people, don’t want a part o 
that. No, we're looking fo 
harmony..If you want. to play 
your game of power, you're 
welcome to; you'll find, though, 
that we are ‘no longer willing to 
olay for you. 


Tony Siesfeld 


paper so that I may plead for 
assistance. As editor of . the 
college newspaper, you hold this 
matter in: your hands. I hope 
that you will use the discretion 
seen fit in voicing my plight 
across the campus. 
All contributions will. -be 

immensely appreciated. 

Respectfully , 

Paul Kirsch 

Green Haven Corr. 

Facility 77A 1508 

Drawer B 

Stormuille, N.Y. 12582 
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The Greasing of America 


By Eric Kilburn 

"Last month, the citizens of Martha’s Vineyard 
prevented the McDonald’s hamburger chain from 
building a franchise on the small island off the coast 
of Massachusetts. Although the Vineyard ‘already has 
several locally-owned greasy spoons, the islanders felt 
that the coming of the Golden Arches heralded a 
cultural invasion of a far greater magnitude and 
fought persistently against it. Their victory marks one 
of the few successful attempts to buck the tide of 
food commercialism; a phenomenon ‘better known as 
the greasing of America. 

But why single out McDonalds? Their food is 


’ cheap in comparison to most restaurants, the meat is 


relatively lean in contrast to other drive-ins, the place 
is generally clean, ‘the service is quick, and while the 


food is less than a gourmet’s dream, at least one. has 
the satisfaction of knowing what he’s paying for. 
é During the last twenty years, McDonald’s has 
become such a part of our culture that to some, the 
. Big Mac must.rank third behind motherhood and 
apple pie as an American symbol. ~ 
The problem, therefore, is not just McDonald’s 
but rather the entire fast food business which McDon- 
ald’s pioneered. However, McDonald’s deserves 
special mention because of its incredible success and 
the policies and circumstances on which their pros- 
—perity_is-based.— cieahion a3 


McDonald’s is primarily a drive-in, eat-quick endea- 
vor, it would have been difficult if not impossible for 


‘the company to prosper. Although things may have 
changed in the years since this writer last visited the - 


neon burger pit, I cannot recall ever seeing anyone 
walk or ride their bicycle or horse to a McDonald’ S} 
we almost unfailingly drive. 

Along these lines, consider the indirect ecological 
costs of 25 billion burgers. How many millions of 
gallons of gas were wasted while ‘cruisin’ for bur- 
gers?”» How many forests were leveled just to wrap 
the quarter-pounder? Or how many billions of 
pounds of grain were fed to-the cattle? How about 
the tons of non-biodegradable styrofoam and plastic 
produced every day? The list is endless. 

Although McDonald’s energy and resource costs 
have risen considerably in the last decade, labor costs 
have remained relatively low. Why? The answer is 
obvious to anyone who’s ever donned an antiseptic 
McDonald’s uniform. The employees of MeDonald’s 
are some of the most exploited and dehumanized 
workers in America. The work is unfailingly mono- 
tonous and the pay is abysmal, with little chance of 
advancement. I once spoke with a Mac’s employee 


who, after five years with the’ company, earned | 


fifteen cents over minimum wage. 
J 


McDonald’s ara wold 25 billion xiabeiaiee since Fy 


original owner Roy Kroc purchased two McDonald’s 
in the early 1950’s in California. This quantity of 
burgers and buns, if stacked on top of each other, 
would form a column 580,000 miles long — enough 
to easily reach the moon and back! Continuing with 
absurd statistics, if twenty-fivebillion burgers were 
placed side by side, in a line, ‘the earth would be 
circled sixty times at the-equator! 

These figures may swell the heads of McDonald’s 
owners and shareholders, but to others they are 
symptomatic of the profound changes American 
lifestyles have.undergone since the turn of the cen; 


tury. Many, including some of the Martha’s Vineys id. 
group, regard McDonald’s as a.symbol of much’ c Bi 


what is wrong with America. The accusation 
intriguing and certainly bears scrutiny, especi “ 
when ordering your next burger, fries, and Coke. 
McDonald’s made its money during a unique 
phase of history when raw materials and energy were 
cheap and abundant. Without this key factor, because 


By Henry Hooper Chamberlain 
‘For many over the last twenty years, Nelson 
Aldrich Rockefeller was either an inspiration or an 
irritant. He was deemed a Republican maverick by 
some, while the catalyst for development by others. 
At the age of seventy, Mr. Rockefeller will be remem- 
bered simply as a great man. 

Indeed, as New York’s governor for fifteen years, 
this man of intense desire made himself a centerpiece 
of the Republican Party. From his political realm in 
New York, Nelson Rockefeller strove thrice for the 
Republican presidential nomination. Despite his 
political power and financial resources, this liberal in 
a conservative: party bowed twice to Richard Nixon, 
and once in a Party splitting spectacle. to Barry 
Goldwater. 

Those presidential aspirations occurred in the 
off-years of New York politics. For the remainder, 
Mr. Rockefeller constnicted a statewide Republican 
organization that controlled the Empire State. 

His Republican affiliation did not represent a 
fiscally conservative approach to state government. 
Quite to the ¢ontrdry, Nelson Rockefeller kept 
moving New York, forward with monumental pro- 
jects: the Albany | Mall: (which subsequently was 
renamed for the gavernor), the World Trade Center in 
New York City, the vastly enlarged state univer-~ 
' sity. system in ich ‘enrollment increased from 

38,000 to 246,000 students. 

His big business background and attitude won for 
him an unlikely suf prter, A.F.L.-C.1.0. chief George 
Meany, who eulogizéd the passing of Mr. Rockefeller 

by saying: ‘America has lost a devoted and distin- 
eee public servamt, and the trade union move- 
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month. 


may even want to learn more about Hamburger 
University in Illinois (I kid you not) where McDon- ‘ 
ald’s managers learn how to make operations more 
efficient and maximize profits. , 

Apart from the obvious nutritional shortcomings 
of a fast food menu — most ef the offerings are either 
high in fat, salt, sugar, cholesterol, or more than one 
of the above — the subtle but real emotional humilia- 
tion that exists in quick stop restaurants must be 
considered as well. How does a customer feel eating 
bland assembly-line food that only’ fills the gut but 
never really satisfies the. appetite? How do Ps ee 
takers feel about, having wo ae polite and ‘say “Thank 
You” after everypufehase intended gratitude of 
the phrase is surely lost « on both the bestower and 
recipient; language becomes an absurd exercise. 
Consequently, people lose a piece of their humanity. 

Almost every child is , familiar with .Ronald 
McDonald and Tony the Tiger.’ In contrast, surveys 
indicate that most American childrén don’t know 
their Congressional sepewpentatives from Goofy 


~ Grape. 


Adults fare little better, and one wonders whe- 
ther this condition, particularly since democracy was 
founded on the principle of informed participation, is 
desirable for a healthy society. 

Fast food restaurants will undoubtedly continue 
for some time as a pox on the landscape of American 
culture, but their future is distinctly bleak. As oil 
prices and production costs go up, more and more 
people will begin to discover the virtues of home- 
cooked beans and rice with garden vegetables. on the 


Interestingly, McDonald’s owners — 
average of $60,000 annually, roughly ten times what 
an average employee could earn for a forty hour week 
over a year. McDonald’s has creatéd more millionaires 
than any other corporation inhistory. 

If life on the job proves unredeeming to McDon- 
ald’s employees, many franchises allow workers the 
option of viewing company-produced propaganda 
films during break time or after hours. Some workers 


fir 
The Echo of an Elephant’ $ Footsteps 


? 


ment has lost a good friend.” Nelson Rockefeller was 
a man caught in a Party that disputed his political 
philosophy. The governor represented big government 
and with it social commitment, something that was 
anathema to his political colleagues. 
As a consequence, Governor Rockefeller began 
an impossible quest for the nation’s highest office 


beginning in 1960, a single year after his entrance 


into elected office. His Party would never’ nominate 
him, he was too liberal. It wasn’t that people did not 
respect Rocky’ S$ presence. in the Republican Party, 
they simply did not want him to represent them in 


the White House..However, when Gerald Ford needed 


a vice-president with an integrity to match his ability, 


it was Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


Then party politics returned in 1976, and Vice 
President - Rockefeller was not to be returned to 
office; Ronald Reagan and the conservatives would 
not permit it. That sequence of political in-fighting 
was enough, it was going to be the private pursuits in 
life for Mr. Rockefeller, and central among those 
pursuits was his vast art collection. 

Art collecting. was something that Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s mother instilled in him. Over the years, his 
holdings in paintings and sculpture grew to monu- 
mental proportions, and included everything from 
primitive art to cubism to modern sculpture. At the 
time of his death he was working on a five-volume set 
to present his vast art holdings to the general public. 
His first volume on primitive art was completed last 


In the wake of his passing, Mr. Rockefeller will 
be eulogized by his friends and foes alike. Whether 
right or wrong, Rocky was in the center of the 


4 ———s 


tam” an 


side. Perhaps only. through economic necessity will 
Americans become better off nutritionally, physically 
and spiritually; this result may be inevitable as it is 


_ desireable. 


The McDonald’s culture is crumbling, falling 
victim to shovels, seed. packages, and legions of 
vegetarians armed only with pressure cookers. 
They’re impatient, but they know who will ultimate- 
ly prevail. Time is on their side. 


decision-making process. Under his leadership the 
New York State deficit rose from $92 million in 1959 


. to $3.4 billion by 1973. To further pay for his 


ambitious projects; taxes were raised repeatedly to 
the cries of his critics, but always raised. He spent 
heavily on his four gubernatorial campaigns, and the 
campaigns of his allies (both Democrat and Republi- 
can) to the scorn of those without equal resources, 
and won. 

By the close of his gubernatorial career, Rocky 
was as con ial as ever: He worked for the defeat 
of New York Mayor John Lindsay, the strict and 
harsh enforcement of drug violations, and ordered the 


National Guard into the debacle at Attica, all under, | — 


attack from his former liberal allies. All this in the- 
Rockefeller style, decisive, bold, and uncompro- 
mising. 

; Rockefeller was a political maverick to the first 
degree. His forthrightness precluded total success in 
the national political arena, but not socially by virtue 
of his character and vast financial resources. He will 
be remembered for his many achievements and 
generosity throughout his lifetime, while his political 
battles will become ‘part of American historical 
folklore. 


Part of that folklore will include how, he dealt, 
with outraged citizens during his frequent forums 
across New York. An angry citizen would complain 


‘ about a predicament and then attack the governor 


and his: family for their uncaring, wealthy station in 
life. Rocky would respond, you don’t talk to. a ' 
Rockefeller that way, and then work for change. That 
was his demeanor. 


The UVM S.A. Concert Bureau 


presents 


A Winterfest Concert 


ALSO APPEARING. 
“The Davo JOHANSEN GROUP 


A le iNM PATRICK ¢ GYM 
Tickets All sess" too 


AVAILABLE ATs LANE Senses Box Office AnD THe 
GRASSMONT CONT. EDUCATION BLoG- ULV, 


Duncan Stephens 


By Pablo ¢ 
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tre and that mez 
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By Pablo Conrad 

_ If you missed the University 
Players’ production of Cabaret 
after its seven sold-out perfor- 
mances at Royall Tyler Theatre 
last week, don’t feel too bad. 
Remember, this is- college: thea- 
tre-and that means most bf the 
players will continue to appear 


Jin .other productions as Royall 


Tyler moves into a new semes- 
ter: « 
more 


season promises a_ lot 


excitement for UVM and area . 


theatre-goers, you still may want 
to kick ‘yourself. By the time 
flyers start going out for the 
summer’s Champlain Theatre 
Festival: Cabaret. could very 
well stand out as the proverbial 
‘big one,’ the one you'll wish 
you hadn’t missed. 

In terms of time and effort 
devoted to a single production, 
Cabaret would be difficult. to 
match, Student director Bob 
Barker, the cast, and production 
teams went to work back in the 
middle of vacation, returning to 
Royall Tyler weeks _before 
classes began. With this solid 
advantage of not having to 
compete with hectic mid-semes- 
ter schedules and distracting 

campus lifestyles, there was 
every reason to expect a better 
than average job. 

Watching Cabaret, one had a 
sense that the University Playérs 
had been uniquely challenged by 
this production, and on the 
whole, that challenge was well 
met. What resulted was a highly 
successful’ show, grounded in 
performances both powerful and 
‘Imarvelously entertaining. 

Immediately impressive was 
the degree of professionalism in 
the stagecraft and choreography. 
As a musical, Cabaret. offers 
much more than a thin, plotline 
and, a series of show songs; its 
dance routines and general night 
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Duncan Stephens welcomes all to the Cabaret. 


But while the forthcoming. 


club flash beg to be done to the 
hilt. Jill Donaldson’s work with 
the Kit Kat dancers was a visual 
pleasure, surprising and always 
believable. The audience was 
quickly» won over during the 
introductory fanfare and respon- 
ded to each successive cabaret 


> scene with the verve of a Las 


Vegas supper club crowd. 
Another initial winner was 
Duncan Stephens’ commanding 


“presence as an unusually gaunt 


and foreboding master of cere- 
monies; by the end of the show 
his appearances on stage brought 


-a mixture of* dread and delight. 


Of course, that is much of 
Cabaret’s impact, the appeal of 
an innocent (if naughty) 30’s 
night club revue thrown into the 
audience’s lap side by side with 


the nagging ugliness of Berlin in-~ 


‘the shadow of fascism. No doubt 
it was a difficult combination 
for the young cast, for whom 
Nazi Germany must be a genera- 
second-hand 


tion removed, a 

horror from before their time. 
_ That element of dread, 

however, was dealt with 


throughout the production sensi- 
tively and with respéct. Kerry 
Ellen Metzler’s performance as 
Fraulein Schneider, a landlady 
whose lot remains unchanged 
through wars and depression and 
political turmoil, , expressed 
much of the despondagge and 
apathy of Germany in tHe late 
30’s. . 

Playing opposite 
Andrew Hill Newman, as the 
Jewish merchant Schultz, was 
slightly too comical in his 
fumbling role but nonetheless, 
he succeeded in evoking the 
initial disbelief that met Hitler’s 
rise to power. Also effective was 
Vincent Rossano’s Ernst Lud- 
wig, a Nazi\Party member who 
-befriends Cliff Bradshaw, the 


American in Berlin. 
ms The result of director Bob 


her, 


4 


a 


_ was 


’ these 


f 
Nig 
Barker’s work with his singers 
impressive. and Barker’s 
experience in the UVM choir 
was much in evidence by the 
attention given to Cabaret’s best 
musical moments. Certainly, in 
this. production, neither the 
acting nor the singing took a 
back seat. If anything, Barker’s 
direction is-at. times over-zea- 
lous. 

Sally Bowles, the British 
nightclub singer acted_ by Stacey 
Gladstone, was powerful in song 
but sometimes a bit stilted in her 
non-cabaret scenes, where Bar- 
ker’s meticulous direction may 
have, left. her somewhat off- 
balance. For the British Sally, 
Gladstone’s native New York 
accent proved the most trouble- 
some, even in the midst of all 


..that.mock German. Surprisingly, 


the. German accents in Cabaret 
appeared to come more easily to 
players than the New 
England tones in last fall’s Desire 
Under the Elms. 

Another strong performance 
was that'of John Junas starring 
as Clifford. Bradshaw.‘A’- fine 
singer, Junas seemed to spend 
most of his” ron-musical scenes 
waiting to burst into song, but 
he emerged dramatically in his 
last moments as he bade good- 
bye to his life in Berlin. ° 

The scenery in Cabaret was 


well-planned and boldly execu- 


ted. There was.a strong contrast 
in the single ‘composite set, 
between the understated browns 
and greys of: Frau Schneider’s 
tenement apartments at the rear 
6f the stage and the dazzling 
lights and activity of the cabaret 


in front of the audience. While’ 


this two-sets-in-one made for less 
than the usual carting about of 
props and scenery, it also 
removed some of the fire from 
the scenes taking place farthest 
from the audience, often the 
most important. 


Interestingly enough, these 
contrasting sets were backed by 
a. wide, pale-blue screen on 
which lighting director Elizabeth 
Feidner had projected a broad 
band of color, the cabaret 
spotlight. Later, when Herr 


Schultz’s fruit stand is’ vanda- 


lized by Nazi sympathizers, a 
red, black, and ‘white Nazi flag 
waves slowly at the bottom of 
that same screen. 

Other effects employing the 
flash of the cabaret lights and 
the wide screen at the back of 
the stage instilled a welcome 
freshness of imagination 
throughout the production. 
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As an all-student produc 
tion, Gabaret proved a knockout 


and spotlighted some impressive 
musical talent in the University 
Players’ fold. However, Cabaret’s 
success must be measure 
beyond the context of a student 
production, as an effort that 
approached some of the Theatre} 
Department's best shows. 
_If*more of this kind of work 
can be expected from thes¢ 
players and crews, and there if 
every reason to believe it canl 
then this should be an especiall 
exciting semester at Royal 
Tyler. 


| 
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By Tom Daniels 
The cold war melted a bit 
last Saturday night when the 
Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra 
dazzied a crowded Memorial 
Auditorium with a spellbinding 


all-Tchaikovsky program. The_ 
Muscovites appeared on _ the’ 


Lane Series bill fourteen years 
ago, and this was their first 
concert on their curgent month- 
long tour of Amenca: 


For many of the musicians, 


it was their first time on Amen- | 


‘gan soil, Vermonters were equal- 
ly curious. and according to 
Lane 'Senes Director. Terry 
Demas, more seats were soid in 
Memorial than for any perfor- 
mance in the past three years. 

The opening piece, ~“Concer- 
to for Violin and Orchestra in D 

Major.” -featured-the- Amencan 
-debut of violinist Ilya Grubert. 
winner of two prestigious awards 

The Paganini and Tchaikovsky 

‘Competitions. Though only 24, 
the Latvian-born ‘Grubert played 
like a man possessed, masterfully 
nppimg along with uncanny 
precision and sensitively drawing 


_ out delicate_notes. The latest in_ 


a long history of gifted .young 
Russian violinists, Grubert began 
performing at age eight and is 
just now beginning to play with 
major orchestras in what should 
be a long and illustrious career. 

The Philharmonic. under 
the direction of Dmitri Kitaen- 
ko, gave. Grubert more than 
adequate support with a smooth. 
even sound. The orchestra and 
Grubert played well with each 


other and blended into an° 


exhilarating performance. When 
Tchaikovsky completed writing 
the Concerto, it was declared 


too difficuitto perform; fortun- 
‘ately these critics were wrong 


and the Philharmonic was up to 
the challenge. The hissing steam - 
pipes and dulling acoustics of 
the auditorium could not 
seriously: detract from the power 
of the musicians: an enthusiastic 
audience responded with a 
minuteong standing ovation. 
After intermission, Maestro 
Kitaenko, standing on an appro- 
priately red pedestal, led his’ 
‘comrades -through a spirited 
rendition of Tchaikovsky's 
“Fourth Symphony.” One of 
the world’s great conductors, 
Kitaenko placed second“in the 
1969 International Conductor's 
Competition founded by the 
famous-conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, . Herbert von 
Karatan.-The--tall.lean=silver— 
haired Kitaenko was the epitome 
of grace. propriety, and confi- 
dence as he guided the orchestra 
im a marvelous event of classical 
vaniety. It is difficult to believe 
that both the Fourth Symphony 
and the Concerto were not weil 
received when they were first 
performed in the 1870's : 


Beginning with _ stirring 
horns, moving to a_ playful 

Scherzo, and ending in a rousing 

finale, the orchestra ‘displayed 

great range, bravado, and style. 

At the end, the audience jumped. 
to their feet and applauded for 

five’ minutes: the Philharmonic. 
acknowledged the tnbute with 

two encores. excerpts” from 

Prokofiev's “Classical Sym- 

phony” and Glauzonov’s ballet 

“Raymanda.” The enthusiastic 

crowd was well satisfied that it 

had witnessed one of the world’s 

greatest orchestras. 


The Moscow Philharmonic 
has made many recordings of 
enormous popularity both in 
Russia and abroad, and have 
won several. awards including 
France’s Grand Prix du Disque. 


Founded in 1951 by Samuel. 


Samosud, conductor of the 


‘Bolshoi Opera, the Moscow 


Philharmonic became the 
symbol of Soviet-American cul- 
tural co-operation in 1958 when 
pianist Van Cliburn won the first 
Tchaikovsky Competition. Then 
conductor’ Kiril Kondrashin 
earned many friends by showing 


that classical music knows no_ 


boundaries or political persua- 
sion. 


Defections, however, have 


embarrassed the Philharmonic. 
On their first American tour in 
1965S, a-cellist defected, and just 
last November, Kondrachin him- 
self sought asylum in the United 
States. Last Saturday, one 


listener remarked, ‘It’s ‘too bad 


they all don’t defect.”” 
The last time the Russians 
were in town they did some 


damage at a reception after the - 
comsert. “Last Saturday's recep- 


Center was cordial and elegant 
except for the pungent odor of 
Russian cigarettes which are 
made with horse manure. Gov. 


and Mrs. Richard Snelling, UVM 


President Lattie Coor and Mrs. 
Coor. and numerous luminaries 
were on hand to. greet the 
virtuos6 musicians. 

The Moscow Philharmonic 


‘maintains a rigourous schedule, 


performing 8 to 10 times a 


month at home. On the present 


tour, the Muscovites traveled 
twice between Montreal and 


tion at the Billings Student — 


The Moscow Philhatmonic performing in Europe - 


Toronto before coming to Bur- 
lington. But the Russians didn’t 
stay long enough to enjoy the 
Green Mountain State. At 8 a.m. 


Sunday morning, they left by 


bus for Boston where they had a 


3 p.m. concert. Considering the 
cold, wet weather, the Soviets 
nrobably mistook Verment for 
the American~ equivalent of 
Siberia; but I hope they will 


return again. ~ 
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+ By Tom Campbell 
Requiem for a Nun, a play 
by William. Faulkner, will be 
presented. at the Billings Center 
at the University of Vermont on 
February 7-10. Produced by the 
_UVM Theatre Department, The 
- Billings Center Governing Board, 
and , the University Players, 
Requiem for a Nun will be the 
first non-juvenile UVM theatre 
production to go on the road. 
After opening at Billings,. the 
play will be presented at the 
Chittenden County Correction 


and at Johnson College’s Dibden 
Auditorium on Feb. 27th. 
Twenty-five year old Robert 
Lovell directs the play, his first 
major production at the Univer- 
sity. Also making debuts are_ 
Elizabeth Rothwell as Temple 
Drake. Stevens,-and Richard A. 
Whitmore as ‘her husband, 
Gowan, Richard worked with 
the Champlain Shakespeare Fes- 
tival for the last two summers 
and directed The Wild Duck by . 
Ibsen last fall. Thomas Winslow 
portrays *Bavin Stevens, Ric 
Priem plays the Governor, 
Lucretia Pressley is Nancey; and 


The following |interview 
with Robert Lovell concerns his 
career in the theatre and his 
involvement with Requiem for a 
Nun. — 


Cynic — When were you first 
bitten by the “theatre bug?” 
Lovell — It was in the fourth 
grade. I was the prince in some 
little play and got really mad 
because someone else got to be. 


a 


Behind The Stag e se | | | 
Robert Lovell on Theatre 


Center on Tuesday, Feb. 13th, > 
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the rock, and that’s what | 
wanted. to be. The first serious 
theatrical stuff I did was in. 
1964-68 while I was at prep 
school in Syracuse, New York. 
Cynic — What was your involve- 
ment at that time? 
Lovell — I did almost all techni- 
cal work with the theatre while I 
was there. -After leaving, I 
continued to work with lights 
and even tried to put light shows 
together for Rock bands in 
1968: . 
Cynic— What did you do after 
prep school? ; 

Lovell — I entered Middlebury 
College as a psychology pre-med 
major but soon, found myself 
spending all of my time at the 
theatre. I was one of the found- 
ing menibers there of what was — 
the equivalent of the University 
Players at UVM. Our first 
production was an off-the-wall 
Rock -and~ Roll production of 
Othello. As soon as I entered 
Middlebury, I started writing 
plays and trying to direct things 
on my own. Then, after leaving - 
school I became involved in the 
community theatre in Ver- 
gennes, where-I- got the chance 


Lovell — In a sense yes. I’m a 


~~Rockwell J. Cleborne is Peter. to be -assistant director in a 


couple of things and also got my 
first major role as an actor. 
Cynic — Which do you prefer to 
do now, act or direct? 

Lovell — Oh, directing by far. 
Acting now comes way down on 
the list. I know what I want, but 
I can’t seem to bring it out of 
myself .as much as I can other 
people. 
Cynic — Have you worked much 
with film? 


You may be eligible for a 


=step 


film major at the University; but— 
most of my work has been in the 

area of criticism and not filming, 
Cynic — It seems that the next 

after directing theatre 

would be to put the production 

onto celluloid. Do you see 

yourself eventually..working. in 

that direction? 

Lovell — I. would rather not 

differentiate between working in 

theatre: and film. I’m looking for 

types of expression. In my ideal 


Ly 


Robert Lovell during a break in Cabaret___ Photo by Dan Brettler 
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future I'll maybe direct a play, 
do-a movie, then do a few more 


plays. 

Cynic — To keep fresh, so to 
speak? 

Lovell — Yeah. Even though 


they are quite similar, they still 


say things in a different sort of 


way. 


enter the UVM scene? 

Lovell I jumped into the 
second production during the 
fall of 1976, and I’ve been at it 


ATTENTION COLLEGE STUDENTS 


two-year Air Force ROTC scholarship. The scholarship includes full 


' ever seen in my entire life. I just 


‘Cynic — Had you been familiar 
__with Faulkner up to that time? 


— When did -you first 


since then. Between then and 
now I’ve acted as stage manager 
for After the Fall, From Morn-- 
ing to Midnight, Three Penny 
Opera, Desire Under the Elms 
and the 1978 Champlain Sum- 
mer Shakespeare Festival. I also 
acted in Cabaret, Man of La 
Mancha, After the Fall, and 
Desire Under the Elms. The — 
only plays that I have directed 
up to now have been two minor 
productions, J Am That I Am, 
which I wrote myself, and Line 
by Israel - Horowitz,which was 
done in December of 1977. 

Cynic — When did you decide 
that you would do Requiem for- 
aNun? : 

Lovell — When I was in a profes- 
sional production of it back in 
1975. It was the most moving 
and spellbinding play that I have --- ii 


sat there for several hours with 
sweat pouring off me, absolutely 
enthralled. Right then 1 said, 
“I’m going to direct this play.” 


‘Lovell — I’ve been a Faulkner 

nut for as long as I cam remem- 

ber. The top shelf of my-library 

is filled with his complete 

works. SE 2a nh 

Cynic — Could you say some- 

thing about the play? __ 

Lovelf — Requiem has a funny 

sort of history. Faulkner always 

wanted to write a play for ciate 

Broadway; this is -what he cf 

eventually came up. with. It 

finally ran on Broadway but 

now I can’t find a copy of the 

originally published form any- 

where. The way it reads now, 
(continued on page 28) 


tuition, lab expenses, incidental fees, a reimbursement for textbooks, and $100 a month tax free. 
How do you qualify? You must have at least two years of graduate or undergraduate work remain- 
ing, and be willing to serve your nation at least four years as an Air Force officer. Scholarships are 
‘available to students who can qualify for pilot, navigator, or missile training, and to those who are 

majoring in selected technical and nontechnical academic disciplines, in certain scientific areas, in 
un te nursing, or selected premedical degree areas. Non-scholarship students enrolled in 
the Air Force ROTC two-year program also receive the $100 monthly tax-free allowance just like the 
scholarship students. Find out today about a two-year Air Force ROTC scholarship and about the 
Air Force way of life. Your Air Force ROTC counselor has the details: 


~~ Contact’ St. Michael’s/ UVM Air Force ROTC 
Cian 655-2000; ext. 2551 


ROTC 


Gateway to o great way of life. 


‘ 
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Buddy Rich during his St. Michael's performance. 


Drumming It Up in Winooski 


By Boris 
It- was snowing and cold 
outside, but that didn’t stop 


piece orchestra from heating up 
the big band hearts of the 
audience at St. Michael’s Ross 
Sports Center on Tuesday night. 
Approximately ' 1500 people 
watched as Buddy Rich showed 
why he is called “the world’s 
greatest drummer.” 

From the beginning of the 
concert, it was clear that Buddy 
was in control. He did*« nct 
simply unleash fourteen musici- 
ans on the audience but rather 

‘ contained them with his patriar- 
chal authority. He’d mention a 
tune to the band, there would be 
a shuffling of musical sheets, and 
the band would light up with a 
song as if it came directly from 
their hearts. After a solo, Buddy 
would flick his finger at the 
soloist, allowing him to take his 
bow. Another flick of the finger, 


and he would bow again. 
Buddy. Rich and his orches- 


_tra—worked—best—on—the—fast___to think about it____ 


tempo numbers; on these songs, 
the brass section shined, Blowing 
the horns for Buddy were Steve 
Marcus, Chuck Wilson, Gary 
Pribek, Andy Fusco and Tuck 
Mart on Sax, Dale Kirkland, 
Glenn Frank and Mike Myers on 
trombone, and Dave Stahl, Ross 
Conikoff and Fred Jacobs on 
trumpet. Banging the ivories was 
Barry Kiener, and Tom Warring- 
ton played the fretless bass. 


_ On the slower paced num- 
bers, which featured Barry 


Kiener, Buddy concentrated on - 


the cymbals to give the songs a 
sparkling sound. His smooth 
playing enriched 
continuity as they jumped from 
soft interludes to vibrant brassy 
breaks. As the band changed 
tempo, Buddy Rich sat upon his 


the band’s. 
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throne and~_kept the band 
together as if he didn’t even have 


“Body Snatchers” 


Are YouA Pod? 


By Paula Chiuchiolo 


From the eerie reaches of 
outer Space, one projects swiftly 
through a subtle transition to 
earth. The beautiful vista of its 
plantlife is portrayed with 
aesthetic sensitivity. This gently 
melts to a soft and delicate hand 
reaching towards an unusual 
pink flower, plucking it from 
amidst the bush in which it 
grows. A young woman brings it 
to her nose. Through the photo- 
graphic artistry _ of Michael 
Campbell, a vibrational atmos- 
phere is established — and so the 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers. 

A subtle combination of 
exquisite photography, convin- 
cing acting, excellent direction 
and superb editing provides the 
foundation for a realistic excur- 
sion into the world of science 
fiction. Though a remake ofan 
old film of questionable quality, 
The Body Snatchers incorpo- 
rates the best of the origikal, and 
expands it to a, sophisticated 
version of fine craftsmanship. 
Weaving an illusion of believabi- 
lity the viewer is captured in the 
“now,” based upon the possible 


After the first hour, Buddy 
Rich and his orchestra ended 
with the popular song “Bird- 
land,” and then took a twenty— 
minute break. During this time, I 


talked to sax player Andy Fusco : 


about being on the road, and he 


extension of the present know-— 
ledge of genetic engineering. 

The plot follows the original 
version, in its more believable 
moments; -but the time is 
“now,” the place San Francisco . 
(with more impact: than’ the 


told me that the band had been - 


together for ‘a little over a. 


year.”” When asked about his 
reaction to Winooski, Vermont, 
he replied, “We play a lot of 
small places like this; when we’re 
on the road;-y’know, we play 
em. It’s just a job.” 

It wasn’t “just a job” for 
Buddy as he led his orchestra 


through another hour of his 


style of big band jazz, conclud- 
ing with -““Number One Suite.” 
Buddy then 
promising to “do it again, real 
soon.” 


ingus: The Legend Lives On|: 


By Tom Nuccio 

On January 10, 1979 after 
an eleven month battle with Lou 
Gehrig’s disease, bassist Charles 
Mingus died — leaving behind a 
legacy of extraordinary musical 

compositions and the vivid 
memory of an arrogant person- 
ality. 

Mingus’s ‘ Jazz Workshop 
Bands, appearing as innovative 
forces on the 1950-60 jazz 
scene, featured_front.line-reed- 
men such as Rahsaan Roland 
Kirk, Jackie McLean, Eric 
Dolphy, John Handy, and most 
recently Ricky Ford. After a 
period of semi-retirement in 
the mid 60’s, Mingus returned to 
the contemporary scene and was 
active until the early portion of 
1978 —-then the deteriorating 
symptoms of a muscular disease 
forced his ultimate withdrawal 
from music. 

Cumbia and Jazz Fusion, his 
last commercial production, 
exhibits all of the previous 
compositional excellence of 
Charles Mingus. Much akin to an 
earlier release, Let My Children 
Hear Music, this album consists 
of two extended works, the title 
track and “Music for T:odo 
Mundo,” each a journey, pan 


textures. 
Cumbia and Jazz Fusion 
opens with South American bird 


sounds, progresses toa Latin- 


beat, and proceeds to encompass 
Ellingtonian swing sections, free 
improvisation, ethnic vocals, and 
balladic beauty, within its 28 
minute duration. Despite its 
constant alternation~ of ‘musical 
genres, this tremendous orches- 
tral piece sounds tightly knit due_ 
to smooth transitions and a 
typically Mingus sense of rhy-. 
thmic mixture. Instruments 
undergo “transformations 
between jungle sounds and 
common tones in exact corres- 
pondence with each particular, 
mood — all done in a frame-- 


dom. 

Utilizing the talents of 
many fine Italian musicians, 
Music for Todo Mundo was 
originally composed as a film 
score. Like side one’s title track, 
this extensive work encompasses 
a variety of music — ranging. 
from classical themes to pure 
swing. Tenorman George Adams’ 
smooth solo choruses and the 
rips, slurs, and snorts. of trom- 
bonist Dino Piana exemplify the 
different theories “of improvi- 


sation utilized throughout this 
track. »* 

Despite Todo Mundo’s 
excellence asa film score, it 
possesses two inherent flaws. 
First; “Consecutive thematic state- 
ments are loosely connected, 
thus detracting from the compo- 
sition’s orchestral unity. Musical 
‘segments function merely as 
separate entities and in so doing, 
-hinder—_thematic—.-consistency. 
Secondly, Music for Todo Mun- 
do possesses a very incomplete 
ending that lacks finality and 
leaves the listener anxious for. 
more music. 

Although Cumbia and Jazz 
Fusion marks the final Charles 
Mingus recording session, it is by 


chell album scheduled for release 
later this year features lyrics set 
to new Mingus compositions. 


_Undoubtedly Atlantic Records , 


will reopen its vaults and’ 
produce a vast variety of Mingus 
reissues. Most importantly, his 
potent influence will be felt 
through former students of the 
Jazz Workshop Band — contem- 
porary greats who continue to 
profess“ Mingusonian _ musical 
doctrines, 


left the stage, - 


small Californian town in its 
predecessor) — and the essential 


characteristics of the invaders— 


(no emotions) illustrates’ a 
psychological perspective within 
tthe confines of urban society, 
which is frightening to the 
human spirit. Matthew Banell 
(Donald Sutherland), an official 
for the Dept. of Health, emerges 
as the central character, when he 
is pulled into the realization of 
the invasion of ‘‘outside forces.” 
They come not in metal saucers, 
but through ~a~ plant, their 
physical hold invades. By attach- 


Lovell... 


after many revisions by various 
authors’ along the way, is in 
three parts, each containing a 
long section of prose followed 
by anactofdrama. 

Cynic — Have you revised the 
play much for your production? 
Lovell — I’ve made a lot of cuts 
and changes.in the drama to a 
point that 1 feel I’ve made it 
incredibly more playable. 

Cynic — What is the theme of 
Requiem for a Nun? 

Lovell —. There are five major 
‘themes ‘built into this play. The 
dominant one deals with Man’s 
search for his own salvation and 
the: final realization that it is 
possible only. through suffering 
and pentinence. Some of the 
other themes deal with the 
differencé between divine justice 
and human justice, and the 
effect of the past upon the 
present; these themes also relate 


» manager 


ing to a human body, they 
duplicate the physical entity and 
destroy the original. Matthew’s 
fate — survival. His quest — 
escape. ~ 

Sutherland enhances. the 
credibility of portrayal within 
the film. His performance can- 
not be described as such, for he 
toys with the reality of the 
situation with a unique and 
profound ability for insight. The 
“Snatchers” become eminent — 


the situation develops a realistic 


framework. 

The ending of the film is 
totally disarming. It warrants a 
close observation by the viewer 


‘of the entire film. The many 


in-depth intendos within this 
film should act as a stimulant for 


many to become actively invol- 


ved in the process of scientific 
imagination. (The “what ifs”’ 
and “could be’s’”’ — and the 
questions we would like to avoid 
within ourselves Concerning .the 
future and _ existence itself.) 

~-When viewing this film, one 
should take special note in the 
special effects, photography “and 


paration and consideration into 
the psychological acceptance of 
visual perspectives. Also, note 
the way and the type of clip- 
pings Sutherland scissors from 
the newspaper. It is-a definite 


foundation of character and hint 
of the final outcome of the film. 
There is no “easy” viewing 
of this film. It may very well 
sleep through the season, but 
only if-the public fails to recog- 
nize its.worth. This is a distinct 
possibility -— as with - many 
worthy films. In addition to, or 
in conjunction with its problem 
of merely ‘feeling wrong” are 
the preconceived notions estab- 
lished by its predecessor. 


I would honestly encourage you 
to. experience this film. It is 
truly worth the effort. 


continued from p. 14 


to man’s search for himself and 


the realization, of _his.own-moral. 


responsibilities. Requiem is 
probably one of. the most 
chronologically logical stories 
that Faulkner wrote. 

Cynic — What have been the 
moments in theatre that have 
made it all worthwhile for you? 
Lovell — That’s a tough one. It’s. 
funny but sometimes when some 
of the worst things go wrong 
they can lead to some of the 
best, moments because you learn 
from them and that’s how -you 
grow. I’d probably have to say 
that. one of my most satisfying 


moments was when I found out © 


that: I had been named stage 
of the — Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival. Stage 
managing, like directing, can feel 


real good. When everything . 


seems to go right, you. just feel 
tremendous. _ 
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Its Only © 
Rock 
and Roll... 


By Bruce Vielmetti 
and Mark Fagelson 


We are two writers who feel 
that Rogk-and Roll is more than 


“tjust Concerts and loud stereos; it 


is a valid part of our culture that 
has proved the testof time and 
merits serious discussion. This 
column will feature commentary 
on important rock issues of 
yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
The focus of this column will 
remain-on.a_critical review-of the 
rock industry today, where it is 
heading and why. 


“T knew right then, I'd turn 
that dial. back again. I knew 
someday I'd make it.”’ — Eddie 


Money 


Eddie Money knew what he 
was talking about when he wrote 
“Wanna Be a Rock ’n Roll Star.”’ 
He attacked the rock profession 
with an energetic confidence, 
and direction that took him toa 
relatively . quick and _ early 
success. 

Eddie Money didn’t make 
his bones playing with other big 
bands or studio groups, that 
usually serve as a waiting rogn 
for breaking stars. From his 
home in New York City, where 
an Irish family expected him to 
become a policeman, Money left 
for California with the explicit 
intention of stepping into 
big-time rock ’ roll. 

He settled in the politically 
active Bay Area of Oakland, and 
sold jeans inbetween playing 
with his local musical effort, The 
Rockets: “‘Man, we were the 
people’s band, a real fire escape 
band, Any other act cancelled 
an’ the fuckin’ Rockets would 
be there in 10 minutes.” 

After the Rockets. fizzled 
out, Eddié and his guitarist, 
Jimmy Lyons, worked on their 
music, and eventually formed a 
band. They earned a shot at 
recording and made the most of 
the opportunity with the debut 
Eddie Money on _ Columbia, 
released in: early fall of 1977. 
Last December Money followed 
up powerfully with Life for the 
Taking. 

Money writes most of his. 
material or co-writes his mater- 


ial. His most successful singles so 
far are “Baby, Hold On” and 
“Two Tickets to Paradise.” 
Equally dynamic was his rendi- 
tion of a Sidney Robinson 
classic, ‘You’ve Really Got a 
HoldonMe.” 

The Money/Lyon materia 
rocks out rough and streetish fo 
the most part; but reflects 
enough west coast productio 
proficiency to enable crossove 
airplay between both AM and 
truly progressive radio. Mone 
plays some saxophone and 
piano, but his. not-sweet-but- 
inspired vocals lead the: music 

Judging from a few TV 
appearances (Sat. Night Live & 


Midnight .Special) Money rates 


grade. A as a .performer. His 
out-going, down-to-earth, honest 


—enthusiasm transmits quite well 


via a stage and microphone; he 
could be San Francisco’s Spring 
steen. 

In addition to his regula 
band — Jimmy Lyons on guitars, 
drummer Gary Malaber, bassist 
Lonnie ‘Turner, and Randy 
Pasqua~and~-Randy~ Nichols on 
keyboards —: Eddie Money has 
some sit-in performances by the 
‘likes of Tom _ Scott, Nicky 
Hopkins,; and» David Lindley 
gracinghisLP’s «+» . 

With just two albums, Eddie 


Money has gained a level of] 


success ‘and respectability in the 
recording industry that often 
takes much longer. Other artist 
may have had_ even bette 
debuts, but Eddie Money did it 


without too much hype of. 


novelty. 

_ The man’s taken to zest 
suits, a hinting egotism and a 
simple hippie dialect — 
drummer is from the Holida 
Inn in fuckin’ Danville.” -He 
acknowledges life after rock — 
“T want to get rich enough to 
get out of this business,” but fo 
now he seems to be digging rock 
for rock’s sake, and just coinci 


dentally making some bucks. We] . 


hope his status doesn’t take him 
flirting onto those celebrity 
discos where his music might 
take a turn for the. worst. It’d 
be a better score if he’d just 
drop that Studio 54 and screani 
“Everybody Rock n’ Roll the 
place!” Keep your  finge 

crossed. : ! 


HAIRCRAF TERS 


Mon.GSat. 8:30-5 :00 
Tues.-Fri. 8:30-7:00 


1340 Williston Rd. 
So. Burlington, Vt. 
Phone 863-4871 


AT BOLTON VALLEY, JUST 30 MINUTES FROM CAMPUS, | 
EVERY TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY, 7:30-10 P.M. 


THE JAMES MOORE TAVERN, RIGHT AT THE SLOPES, 
FEATURES SOME OF THE AREA'S FAVORITE 


ENTERTAINERS EVERY EVENING! 


CONCERT NOTES... 


Feb. 7-8 — John Mayall — El Casino, 
” Montreal. 8:30 and 11:00 


\ J 
Feb. 10 — George: Thorogood and the 
Destroyers —-» LePlateau Auditorium, 
Montreal, 8:00... 


Feb. 15 — Southside Johnny /David 
Johansen, Patrick Gym, 8:00 


March 13 — Santana with Eddie Money — 
Montreal Forum : 


March 14 — _ Dire Straits, LePtateau 
Auditorium, Montreal 


March 27 ~ Elvis Costello, backup 
unannounced. University of Vermont 
Patrick Gymnasium (no ticket infor- 
mation at this time) ' 
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WEEKENDS ADULT ~~ JUNIOR. ’ 
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ets aa |. WEDNESDAY— SNOW BLIND 
WEEKDAYS ; 
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Above Rates include 3% Vt. Sales Tax SATURDAY— SNOW BLIND 

_ ~~ NO MINIMUM—NO COVER 


AXLE WY RESORT, BOLTON, VT: 05477 434-2131 
TAKE EXIT 11 OFF 1-89, FOLLOW RTE. 2 EAST 7 MILES TO 
! * ae Fall 
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Sports 


Ice 


Panthers Put Up 
A Fight Before 
Falling 3-2 


By T. Goode 

The University of Vermont 
Hockey ‘Team edged a surpri- 
singly strong Middlebury College 
Hockey Team, 3-2 in-a hard— 
fought contest marked by 
superb goaltending at both ends 
of the ice. 

Played last Friday night in 
the Gutterson fieldhouse,; the 
ontest was expected to ‘be a 
one-sided affair, with the Cats 
coming off one of their strongest 


Division One starts in years and 


Middlebury struggling along in 
Division Two. The game, how- 
ever, turned out to be anything 
_ jbut one-sided. 


‘ats T 


“From the opening face-off | 


the Panthers of Middlebury 
carried the play to the Cata- 
mounts with stiff forechecking 
and good positional play. The 
Cats seemed unorganized and 
uninspired, despite the Provi- 


dence win two nights earlier. | 


Middlebury checked with sur- 
prising effectiveness during the 
first period, The few shots the 
Cats could muster, including two 
power-play opportunities. were 


netminder extraordinaire, aie 
McNamara. 

The question mark for 
Vermont fans was the ability of 
the Catamount goalié; Andy 
Ashforth. While this was Ash- 
forth’s first start in a Vermont 
uniform, he,effectively handled 
the shots made on him until the 
last minutes of -the period, when 
some uncharacteristic sloppiness 
on the part of the Cats defense 
blew Ashforth’s chance for a 
shut-out debut. Middlebury’s 
Roger Nicholas stole the puck 


behind the Catamount goal and_ 


got it out to teammate Tom 
Harris, who was parked at the 
right corner of the goal mouth. 
Harris easily slapped the puck 


into thé left-hand corner of the 


net. The period ended with the 
score 1-0 in favor of Middlebury. 

The Cats came out for the 
second period passing - crisply 
and skating was becoming much 
mere apparent. But for all their 
skating and passing, it took some 
raw hustle and determination on 
the part of Ben Lord to finally 
put the Cats on the scoreboard 
with a short-handed goal at 4:19 
of the -second period. Lord 
outraced a Middlebury defender 
and wheeled around from 
behind the net to beat McNa- 
mara on the short side and even 
the score at one apiece. é 

‘The Cats..-continued to 
pepper McNamara for the*next 
eight minutes. The Panthergoalie 
was nothing short of spectacular, 
and it wasn’t -until Middlebury 
had two men in the penalty box 
tha™ the Cats were able -to 
capitalize on the power play. 
Louis Cote took a feed from 
Craig Homola and blasted a 
25-footer past McNamara to give 
the Cats a one goal lead, The 
remainder of the period was 
high-lighted by the goal-tending 


_+ (continued on page 35) ; > 
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Cats pressure St. Lawrence Tuesday night 
0 Z 


Skiers Eyeing Wi nterfest 


By Hart VanDenturg 
The most recent U.P.I. poll 
was quoted ranking the UVM ski 
m number one, in the coun- 
try, and with the team on a 16 
carnival winning streak, this 
weekend’s Vermont ski carnival 


' looks to be an excellent three 


days of competition. 

The coaches feel that the 
Cats are going into the carnival 
favored for all the first place 
positions. 

On Friday, at the Trapp 
Family Lodge, in Stowe, the 
cross country ski races will get 
underway. At the moment it is 
questionable whether or not 
Mark Wagner and Eastern Divi- 


sion champion Karsten Midvedt 
of UVM will compete because 
both are down with the flu. 
Vermont can rely on Rick Solie 
to-turn’in a good performance, 
as Solie recently became nation- 
al junior champion in the F.1S. 
Championships at Waterville 
Valley,-N.H. 

The jumping events, sche- 
duled for Thursday at the 
Middlebury Ski Bowl, should see 
another first for the Cats. Three 
Norwegians, Kare Hearte, 
Opdman Holas and Roger 
Holden, will be jumping for 
UVM. Last year, Herte -was 
NCAA champion in ski juniping. 

Lastly, the alpine events, 


~ « 


due to take place at various 
times on Friday and Saturday at 
Stowe, promise to show “some 
anxious moments for all the 
teams. The weather forecast for 
the race is. cloudy with snow 
flurries, and less than ideal 
conditions for the — speeds 
encountered in the alpine events. 
Scott Light, an “All-American” 
from the 1977-78 season, and 
freshman ex-U.S. ski team mem- 
bér-John Teagues will be the 
Cats’ real threats to the rivals, 
Dartmouth .and Middlebury. 
Calvin Erdman, Chris Mikel, and 
Jerry McNealus are also expect- 
ed to fare well in the competi- 


tion. 


wo 


a 
Cats Shut Out By 


Big Red, Destroyed 
_ By Wildcats | 


By John Parke 

Riding “high on its 11-2 
whipping of Providence last 
week, the University of Vermont 
hockey team lost its spark and] - 
momentum, losing two ECAC], 
Division I games to Comell, 3-0, 
and UNH, 10-4. 

The two road games were 
indeed damaging to the Cata- 
mounts, dropping them from 
third to seventh in the standings} 
with: a 7-5-0 league mark. 
Vermont. appeared to - have 
things back on track in their 
home appearance with PC last 
Saturday,—but these two losses 
*mark~four defeats in their tz 
five Division J outings. 

In Ithaca last Wednesday, 
the Big Red of Cornell were fa 
from superb. Coming off two 
previous defeats in™ sluggish 
performances, the Big: Red were 
effective enough, however, 
against a stalled UVM team. 

Cornell played bump and 
chase all night, and’ was usually 
unsuccessful in controlling the 
play. But the Big Red managed 
to score‘once in each period, on 
goals by Doug. Berk, Lance 
Nethery, and John Stornik. That 
was more than enough, as 
Cornell then fell back on the} ' 
shut-out performance of goalie 
Brian Hayward. The netminde 
was especially tough agains 
UVM’s Tom Cullity. The Ver 
mont center had four opportuni 
ties in front, but was unable to 
cash in. 

“We didn’t forecheck well 
at all,” noted UVM.» goalie 
Sylvain Turcotte. ‘We were tired 
out there. We didn’t pressure 
them.” Turcotte finished wit 
35 saves in a strong effort fo 
Vermont. Hayward recorded 29 
for Cornell. 

Against the Wildcats of the 
University of New Hampshire 
UVM fared no better. In fact 
the Catamounts’ trip to Durham 
was disastrous, as they took z 
10-4 shellacking. UNH showed 


‘no mercy in posting «its ¢ighth 


consecutive victory over Ver 
mont in the past four seasons. 
The win. brings the Wildcats’ 
Division-I mark to 104-1, giving 
them sole Possession of: third 
place. 

_ Once again UVM could not}. 
get its forces. organized. Unable 
to adjust to UNH’s 1-3-1 system 
of forechecking, Vermont rarely 
got its passing on track. 

The Wildcats: showed a 
balanced attack, led by Dana 
Barbin, Jerry Flanagan, Bob 
Francis, and Frank Roy, who all 
scored two goalseach. . . 

Barbin opened the UNH 
barrage with a shorthanded goal 
at 3:24 of the first period. Roy 
and Flanagan made it 3—0 
before Jim Murphy finally got 
UVM on the board with-a goal at 
18:07. But Frank Roy abruptly 
nullified any UVM momentum 
when he scored his second of the 
night just 7 seconds: later. The 
period ended at 4-1. 

(continued-on page 34) 
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‘Any Pizza, Buy one 
getonefree — 
Fri. & Sat. nights 
5 to 1:00 a.m. 
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Now. in Burlington... 


corner at 


139 St. Paul 


Street. 


HOURS: 


Sun.-Thurs., 6a.m.-Midnight 
‘Fri. & Sat., 6a.m.-2a.m. 
“Telephone: 864-0244 


Good Only Through Feb. 24 
ONLY AT DOWNTOWN. - 


Match your deg 
~ BS/MS/PhD Degrees > 


Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 
Materials Science 


Engineering/Computer 

Software/Hardware 

Microwave Development 

Field Test Support 

Logic Design 

Optics Design —Thin Film 
Coating j : 

Environmental Design 

Space TelecQmmunications 

Infrared Reconnaissance 

Thin/Thick Film Design 

Fab Liaison Engineering 

Test Equipment Design 

NC Programming 

Systems Analysis 

Cryogenics-Heat Transfer 

Manufacturing Supervision 

Printed Wiring Board 
Engineering 

FAB Methods 

Signal Processing 


TOWER 


Ti Equipment Group 


(US. Citizenship required) 


Engineering Physics 
Engineering Mechanics, 
Optics (Engineering) 


Manufacturing Technology 


ree to our multitude of Spenlags. 


Process and Plastics . 3 
Engine¢ring = 
“ Computer Science 
(Software/Hardware) 


~~ Openings ——________—— : ne 


Production Control 

Functional Manufacturing 
Engineering 

Project Manufacturing 

Engineering Control 


Digital/Analog Circuit Design 


Thermal Analysis 
Mechanical Packaging 
Tool Design 
Antenna Design 
Laser Development 
Radar Design 
Computer Software 
Assembly Methods 
Computer-aided Design 
Computer-aided Testing 
Aerodynamics 
Control Systems 
Applied Mechanics 
Quality and Reliability 
Assurance 


_ Live in Dallas. 


Manufacturing Information 
. Systems 

Microprocessor Design 

Minicomputer Applications 

Mechanical Design 

Automated Test Equipment 

Manufacturing — 

Project-oriented 

Manufacturing involving: 

¢ Coordinating 
Manufacturing ‘ 
Schedule Commitments 

* Cost-Control/Bampet 
Development 

* Use of Real-Time 
Computer Systems 

Manufacturing Supervision 

Assembly Methods 

Fab Methods 

Tool Design 

NC Programming 


The Southwest's largest and liveliest metropolitan area. 
Diseover all the glitter and glamour, spectacular sport and high fashion Dallas is famous for — 
yet an economical place to make a home. Cost of living ig way below the urban U.S. average. And 
there’s né state income tax. The country’s 7th largest city has year-round sunshine plus lots of 
lakes and facilities to enjoy it. Dallas and surrounding area has 47 colleges, 50: hospitals, 2. major 


medical education and research institutions, 


and a wealth of major media and entertainment. 
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226015, M.S. 222/ Dallas, Texas 75266. ” 
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Lasalle Outguns UVM 


Basketball 100-88 


By Geoff Cook 

In a game played last 
Wednesday night, the University 
of Vermont finished on the 
short end of a 100-88 shootout 
with Lasalle College. 

Despite travel difficulties 
resulting in an eight hour ride td 
Philadelphia, the Cats effectively 
played run and gun ball with the 
explosive Explorers from 
Lasalle, forcing a 48-48 halftime 
deadlock. 

UVM was in the game most 
of the time before succumbing 
to a late 14-4 burst by Lasalle 
which put the game out of 


reach. -The Cats made a last 


minute surge which momentarily 
cut the lead to eight points 
before Lasalle scored the last 
two buckets. 

The game, played in the 


Kermont controls the boards. 


East Coast’s most. prestigious 


College basketball. arena, the - 


Palestra, was not predicted to be 
close considering last year’s 
wipeout at Patrick Gym. But the 
Cats, behind. a balancéd scoring 
attack headed by Jeff Brown’s 
16 points and Tom Perrin’s 14 
points, held their own and were 
in the game most of the way. 


“Lasalle, the league leader of the 
strong East Coast. Conference’ 


with a 5-0 record, was led by 


» Michael ‘Brooks, a’ pre-season 


All-American whose 29 points 
paced the game. 
Despite the mental and 
physical fatigue caused by travel- 
ling all day, UVM held its 
composure and put’ together a 
solid performance. The loss 
dropped the Cats to 5-10 while 
Lasalle evened its record at 9-9. 


Photo by Phil Nanas 


Hoopsters Fall To Green 


By George Gurney 
Dartmouth silenced the 
University of Vermont basket- 
ball team’s offense by handing 
them a 55-48 beating last 
Saturday night at Hanover, N.H. 
The key to Dartmouth’s 


_--Vvictory was ‘their sliding 3:2 


zone defense-which blocked off 
the middle, and did- not allow 


the Vermont guards to get off _ 


the shots that they. wanted. 
’ Jeff Brown, the star fresh- 


man guard, whose 21 points 


were vital in the big victory-over. 
Maine;, was 0-5 on the floor, 


while Dane Correll and Tom 
Perrin shot 2 for 7 and 4 for 8 
respectively. Coach Salzberg 
commented ‘that UVM’s peri- 
meter people were not filling in 
‘the gaps in their shooting range. | 
Overall, the UVM shooters 
connected for only 38 percent, 
while giving up 22 turnovers. 


At the half, the score read 
19-18 in UVM’s favor after the 


Cats played a° strong first-half 
defense and held the Green to 
only 30 percent from the floor. 
In addition, Dartmouth only 
shot 40: percent from the line 
during the first-half. 


But when play resumed in 
the second half, the tables 
turned on the Cats, with the 
Green breaking out fast, out- 
scoring Vermont 14-4 in the first 
seven minutes to take. a 


commanding 32-23 lead. From 


that point on, it was the Green’s 
game. With six minutes left, the 
Cats closed the lead to six with 
two free throws by Stéve, Thode. 

But Dartmouth quickly 
built their lead back up after 


. Dane Correll missed a lay-up 


attempt and~ throughout the 
second half, the Cats were 
desperately trying to play catch 


“up ball, while the Green nibbled 
- away by breaking free for layups 


and with foul shots. 

The top scorer for Dart- 
mouth was Lawrence with 18 
points, while’ veteran forward 
Jim Nocera led the Cats with 14 
tallies. The defeat was the 
second in a row, the first being 
against LaSalle last Wednesday, 
putting théir record at 5-11. 
They face a heavy schedule this 
week meeting Boston University 
(Monday), New Hampshire 
(Wednesday), and fravel to 
Middlebury (Saturday). 
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_Basketball — W. 
Gymnastics — W 
Hockey —M 


Swimming — M 


Swimming — W 


Synchronized Swim 


Indoor Track — M 


Gymnastics — M 


Gymnastics — W 


Hockey — M 
Swimming — M 


Basketball — M 
Basketball — W: 
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Editorial: 


Give Us A Break To 


Save Us Some Money 


By Nick Witte 

Last week the football sea- 
son that started in July finally 
ended, leaving -us with the 
basketball and hockey season in 
full swing, both of which started 
in September and will last until 
May and June, respectively, 


signaling the start of football, 


summer training camps. : 

With the present system, we 
don’t. even need baseball that 
lasts from March until October, 
the fall month during which four 
professional sports are in high 
gear, virtually suffocating us 
with athletic drama. Of course, 
we pick up the tab and it all 
leaves one wondering, when will 
it all end? © 

I live in a family where, for 
twenty years, my mother and 
two’ sisters were and are contin- 
uously complaining about the 
length of the baseball season, or 
the football; or the hockey 
season. After all those years, I’ve 


decided that they have a legiti- 


mate argument. Baseball is the 
mildest offender sincé sumimier is 
a time one can follow baseball 
with one eye closed. Football 
differs since so much emphasis is 
put on every weekend. But 
undoubtedly, basketball is the 


real criminal with its playoffs. 


lasting well into June. 

If ‘someone asked me to 
recall the last five NBA cham- 
pions, I would have no idea. By 
the time the champ is finally 
decided, I’m lying in the sun, 
drinking béer in Maine. I Know 
that I’m not in a minority when 


SPORT 
Hockey — M 
Basketball — M 
Basketball — W 
Gymnastics — W =~ 
Hockey —M 
Swimming — M 


DATE 
2(Fri) 
3(Sat) 


Swimming — W 
Synchronized Swim 


Indoor Track — M 


OPPONENT 

at Boston University 
at Middlebury ~- 
CONNECTICUT 

at New Hampshire. 
at Yale 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
at Dartmouth 


at Quad Figure Meet 
(Albany St.) 


at St. Lawrence w/ 1 p.m. ~ 


I say that the season lasts too 
long and I -lose all interest. 

Twelve years ago, the 
National Hockey League 
expanded into two conferences, 
thereby doubling its number of 
playoff games. Since then, these 
conferences have split into four 
divisions, creating more’ playoff 


games. The net-result is that an 


extra month has been tacked 
on. Basketball has also expanded 
giving way to more playoff 
games which of course means 
more money for _the NBA. 

Football is the capital 
offender by creating ‘a league 
with three divisions in two 
conferences. As a:result, we paid 
to see a game featuring the two 
wild-card teams. Now the NFL is 
robbing us blind by designating 
two wild-card teams in - each 
division, an obvious plan for 
beefed-up revenue. Lately, there 
has been discussion of rearrang- 
ing the Major Leagues in a 
fashion similar to. the NFL, a 


mové that would postpone the 
World Series until November. 

But the public keeps paying 
for both of these devious league 
structures and free agents: The 
officials of these leagues are 
shrewd operators, and know the 


_ public, .won’t put_up with this 


forever; so they’re getting their 
money’s worth now. They’re 
dreading the day when the Red 


Sox play against the Montreal ~ 
Expos in a. sub-zero World _ 


Series. Maybe then things will 
start to change. 


TIME 

8 p.m. 

7:30 p.m, 
—£P'M 

7-pam: 

7:30 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

11 a.m. 

9 a.m. 


Colgate 


Gymnastics — M 
Gymnastics — W 


6(Tues) at Lowell 7 p.m. 
DARTMOUTH, CAS- 


7:30 p.m. 


TLETON STATE 
& NORWICH 


Hockey — M 
Swimming —M 


at Brown. 
at St. Michael’s w/ 


7:30 p.m. 


Norwich 


Basketball — M 
Basketball — W 
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7(Wed) at N. Hampshire 
at Providence 


IAM - 3PM 


‘8 


PROGRAM 
FAIR 


SATURDAY, FEB. 3,1979 
LIVING/LEARNING CENTER 
FIREPLACE LOUNGE 


L/LC PROGRAM DEMONSTRATIONS. 
EXCITEMENT, EXHIBITS , FOOD, MUSIC 


3O PROGRAM GUIDELINES AND INFORMATION WILL BE AVAILABLE | 


lanna's cozy lounge. 
an cy 

to watch or comie to dance, but come to Marianna’s for a 

Mountain Road. Stowe - Phone (80Z) 253-8409 - Opens every night at 8 PM. 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILM 


TODAY 


AND SEE YOUR GOOD 
TIMES AGAIN 


IN BY 10:00—OUT BY 4:00 OPEN 6 DAYS A WEEK 


127 ST. PAUL ST.BURLINGTON, VT. 


delicious dinner special 
LASAGNA, 
House Salad 
& Glass ot wine 


Wes, 
Open at 11 Mon.-Sat. for lunch, 
. Open Sunday evenings at: S, 


: Panthers 


BU Nips Cat Five 


By Geoff Cook 
t A trapping full court press 
by the Boston University 
Terriers wore down a deter- 
mined UVM~ squad Monday 
night at Patrick Gym, 78-76. 

Despite a strong inside game 
led by Mike Kern, Vermont had 
difficulty getting the big basket 
to fall in the final minutes. By 
virtue of last minute free throws, 
- B.U. was.able to stretch a 69-66 
lead’ to 76-66, thus dispelling 
‘any hopes for a Catamount 
comeback. 

Boston, a leading Eastern 
independent’ with an 11-5 
record, jumped off to an early 
lead which it would lose only 
briefly in the second half. Using 
a tenacious zone press, BU was 
able to keep the Cats off balance 
for most of the first half, even- 
tually taking a 46-34 halftime 
lead. 


- UVM’s defense, a 1-3-1_ 


half-court zone, was effective in 
stopping BU’s big men ‘but left 
_the outside open, allowing the 
Terriers’ Tom Channell and Tom 
Masters to shoot at will for a 
combined total of 22 points. 
John Teague’s jack-knife lay-up 
at 4:45 gave Boston its biggest 


~Tead of the game, 40-26. Ver- 


mont, behind big men Bruce 
Bennyon and Dern, cut the lead 
momentarily before two BU 


_ buckets-made the halftime score 


Catamount tries for two. 


ability at the seman end of the 
rink. The unrelenting pressure of 
the Panthersand the momentary 
lapses on the part of the Cats 
defense, produced some close 
calls for Vermont. 


Andy Ashforth, in his debut 
in. what was presumably going to 
be an easy ‘game, played in what 
turned out to be a barn-burner. 
The sophomore tacrosse star 
from Connecticut kicked out 18 
shots in the last eight minutes, 
eight from point-blank range, in 
an exhibition of goal-tending 
ability. that brought Cat and 
Panther fans to their feet cheer- 
ing.-The final three minutes were 
especially tense with Vermont 
playing short-handed for two of. 
them. Ashforth continually rose 
to the occasion, denying Panther 


46-34. 
The, second half | proved 
closer due to a tight Vermont 


press which forced the Terriers . 


into committing several turn- 
overs. With Boston shooting 


coldly, the Cats quickly scored | 


six straigh answered points to 
trail 46-40, bringing a restless 
home crowd to its feet for the 
first: time of the night. After two 
straight Terrier field goals, the 
Cats went’ on a téar, scoring 
fourteen straight points to take 
its biggest lead. of the game, 
54-50. With 11 minutes to play, 
two Steve Wright jumpers and a 
Daryl Floyd lay-up, combined 
with two UVM turnovers, gave 
Boston a 56-54 lead which it 
would not relinquish - again, 
. Behind the’ shooting of 
guards Tom Perrin, Jeff Brown, 
and Steve -Trade, the Cats were 
able to stay close until the final 
minute. 
BU’s Wally West led the 
Terriers’’ with’ 17 points. and 


guard . Steve - Wright had 16° 


points. The Cats, who lost to 
this same BU team by thirty 
points two weeks ago in Boston, 
were paced by senior center 
Mike Kern’s. game-high 18 
points. The loss dropped UVM’s 
record to S-12, with New 
Hampshire coming to Patrick 
this Wednesday. 


Photos by P. Nanas 
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bids again Re again. He received 
a standing ovation as the period 
ended with Vermont still in the 
lead, 2-1. 

The third period was 
marked with tighter play on the 
part of. Vermont’s defense. This 
‘seemed to slow Middlebury ~a 
bit, but at 13:54, Tom Harris 
tied the score with his second 
goal of the night, a pass from 
Carl Erdman. Three minutes 
later, Tim Cullity tipped in a 
Chris Zimmerman slapshot to 
give the Cats a 3-2 lead. Middle- 
bury couldn't seem to muster, 
any serious threats after that, in 
spite of pulling their goalie. As 
the clock ran out on the feisty 
Panthers of Middlebury, Andy 
Ashforth must have breathed .a 
sigh of reli¢f, having shown his 


mettle in a baptism of fire. 
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_ Women's Puck Drubs 
Middlebury, Loses BU 


‘By Sarah Dougherty 

The UYM women’s Ice 
Hockey Club trounced Middle- 
bury, but then dropped a 64 
match to Boston University 
Saturday, during action at 
Gutterson this week. 

UVM ended their four-game 
losing streak with a convincing 
8-1 victory over Middlebury 
College, pounding the Middle- 
bury goalie with 28 shots. 
Facing 19 shots, Vermont’s Ami 
Estabrook yielded only one goal. 


UVM wing Mary Glowka led 
her squad with two goals and 
one assist, and forward. Keela 
Burr netted two rebound goals 
in only her second game. Scoring 


once, and accounting for the rest _ 


of UVM’s scoring were Ellen 
Gray, Heidi Winslow, Joy Veron- 
neau and Katie Dunbar. 


In a match’ with Boston 
University, UVM skated well but 
were crippled by occasional 
defensive lapses. Missing first- . 
String center Jeanne Gaudreau, 
UVM’s first line failed to click 
and yielded five of the six B.U. 
goals. 

Vermont’s Mary Glowka 
played another strong forecheck- 
ing game, scoring two goals on 
five shots. Yet, Vermont could 
not contain B.U.’s Ann Kilik 
who powered her way to four 
goals and one assist. | 


In a late comeback, UVM 


came to-within one with goals 
by Casey Nolan and Sarah 
Dougherty. But B.U. secured the 
win with an empty net goal with 
28 seconds left. 

These two games brought 
the Vermont club’s: record to 


3-5. 


UConn Shaves Swimmers 


By Amanda Miller 
During the last few 
moments of their meet against 


UConn, the men’s swim team let_ 


their narrow lead slip away. 
Throughout most of the compe- 
tition, however, the Aqua Cats 
remained ahead, to the satisfac- 
tion of a large crowd. Their 
record now stands at 04. 

Before the winter break, the 
Aqua Cats suffered losses to St. 
Lawrence (Division 3 Champs) 
and Maine (New England 
Champs). Coach Leggett was 


UNH 


Vermont opened the scoring 
in the second period on Cullity’s 
power play goal at 5:56. But 
New Hampshire never let up, as 
they pumped.in 4 more goals, 3 

"in a span of 2% minutes, to end 
the period at 8-2. — 


Vermont's power play saw 
several good chances, including 3 
five on three situations. Though 
they passed deftly, the results 
were too often unsuccessful as 
the Cats repeatedly failed to pull 
the trigger. 

In the final frame both 
teams traded a pair of goals with 


Homola set for face-off 


confident that rigorous training 
_Over vacation would reverse this 
_trend. Nevertheless, despite an 
_average workout-of 12,000 yards 
each day, the Aqua Cats return- 
ed to give a sluggish performance 
at the beginning of this semester. 
Considering his team’s.great- 

ly improved effort vs. UConn, 
however, Coach Leggett predic- 


_ ted, “One more week of good 


work—and~ we'll be ready for 
victory.” The Aqua Cats will 
challenge UNH this Saturday at 
2:00 at the Forbush Pool. 


-- cont from p31 


Prior and Coutu ‘tallying for 
Vermont. Andy Ashforth, who 
had a spectacular game against 
Middlebury, entered the game in 
the third-period as UVM’s 
netrhinder. . 

The game also brought out 
UVM freshman’ defenseman 
Serge Leblanc, who has recover- 
ed from a knee injury suffered 
early last season. Those who saw 
Leblanc in pre-season action last 

‘fall against Quebec’s Three 
Rivers are aware of his @xplosive 
rushing potential. He will no 
doubt become a key element in’ 
UVM’s defensive corps. 


Photo by D. Brettler 
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C) smooth, 
extended highs 
from two 3%-inch 
< angled tweeters, 
C) full stereo effect almost any- - 
where in your listening room, 
C) legendary Bose quality, 
CI a price tag well below what 


neath the tweedy 

brown grille cloth - 

of the amazing Bose 

501 is a super-sounding speaker 

that gives you: . 

C) the realism and spaciousness 

unique to a genuine Bose Direct/ 
Come in soon and listen to_ 

the 501 leap a few tall buildings. 


> 


-D lots of powerful, clean bass 
from a 10-inch woofer, ; 


4 


an apres 
ski legend" 


Nards Rock & Roll Review. 
Stowe's Main After Ski Attraction 
‘Monday is ski bum Night!! reduced prices 


*% bunches with Ralian flavor! 


* Plus our Famous Burger's. 
* New York style Pizza by the slice/pie 


4 GO CRAZY FROM NOON TiL— ! 
Bring in this add for 5Q¢ off on first drink! (expires Feb. 8) 
one mile before Stowe’s slopes - 253-8918 


: ' ARE YOU SURE YOU KNOW | 
WHAT FAMILY PLANNING IS ALL ABOUT? 
/ | y/ ee ae 


= 


SS OTE TIP OSS <r 


; don’t miss it!! sari 
What’s Your Beef 
Month of FEBRUARY 


Sun. — Tues. 


National Sports Briefs 


lye *“ 


\Staubach Wins Pro Bowl, 
but Pays Price 


In Monday’s NFL finale, Roger Staubach threw a 
touchdown strike to Dallas teammate Tony Hill, and with 
Wilbert Montgomery’s TD run, led the NFC to a 13-7 
victory in the Pro-Bowl game. Staubach’s 9 for 15 passing 
performance was bittersweet revenge over Terry Bradshaw, 
who quarterbacked the AFC’s losing cause. But Roger paid 
the price for his victory on the way to the parking lot of 
the Los Angeles Coliseum. He was robbed of an undisclosed 
amount of cash as he walked with his wife and children. 


SPECIAL 
aa 


; : INCLUDES: 
Salad w/Baby Shrimp 
Choice of Dressing 
- Baked Potato & Bread 


Cauthen Amidst a 
Dry Spell 


Steve “the Kid’ Cauthen, horse racing’s phenomenal 
young jockey, has been suffering through a wicked drought ~ 
of winners. In fact, Cauthen has not ridden- a-winner in his 

, last 105 races. Last year, Steve won the Triple Crown at age 
18. Earlier in his two-year career, he brought home a record 
23 winners in one week, But Cauthen is finding winning 
more difficult in racing at Santa Anita in California. The 
eighteen year old millionaire hasn’t won since New Year’s 
Day. - 


| so] 


| Try one of our 24 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC beers 


‘What Ale’s You 


(802) 862-0326 


oer ee = ‘Phillies Find a Home - 
NO ONE CAN TELL YOU WHERE ff | for Rose = 


TO GET YOUR EYEGLASSES 3 __. 4] __tract_in_ baseball history with the Philadelphia -Phillies. - | 4 


Danny Ozark, Phillie manager, was delighted to have the 


38-year-old star, but was stuck with the problem of where 


kK you choose to get them from us ; % to play Rose. By trade; Rose. is’ a third baseman, but has 


lost much of that Charlie Hustle speed and is no compari- 
_8 son to Philadelphia’s Gold Glove third baseman Mike 
We ll buy you Lunch at the ‘ Schmidt. Rose playing first with Richie Hebner at second 
+ ao SSS would make a weak right side of the infield. Pete can’t play 


| is y | outfield as he used to in Cincinnati, due to his advanced 
OFFICE RESTAURANT — ! | 3 


Ozark has remedied the situation by moving Hebner to. : 
Name third. Hebner is no Brooks Robinson, but, with Larry Bowa . 


Address at short, the left side is solid. Schmidt will move to second . 
Pai’ with Rose on first. The batting order is Ozark’s next 
Phone No. challenge. . 


_ THE OPTICAL CENTER 
107 Church St. 
Phone 864-7146 


The Russians Are Coming 
and You Can't Hide 


The Soviet National Hockey Team will invade Madison 
Square Garden for a three-game series, February 8, 10, and 
11. They will play,against an all-star team made up of 
players from the NHL. Those players not selected for the 
all-star team will get a week’s vacation. To avoid the 
all-stars from not showing up and taking their own vaca- — |.-— -~ 4 
tion, there will be .penalties. Though most players - are ‘ 
preparing for the Soviet series, League President John 
Zeigler says fines, will be imposed or possible suspension 
from: league play will keep the all-stars looking forward to 
the series. 


Rosen Has a High 
Estimation of Mays’ __ (es 


; Last week Willie Mays was chosen to be inducted into 

baseball’s Hall of Fame. Mays was a superb outfielder for ~ 

the New York and San Francisco Giants. New York Yankee 

general manager Al Rosen was asked how much Mays 

would be worth in today’s‘ free-agent bidding war. Rosen, 

never one to short-change a player, said, “Jn his prime? Ten s 
million, easily.” . ? 
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"What is mountaineering all : 
Because we just happen to have an answer (Ah-h, life’s little _ 


coincidences.) Mountaineering is a skill, a science and an art. 
ie Yet anyone Sam with a thirst for 
q developed /™#F 


} 


wr 6 Otep one, *s 
re eappropri. 3 
ately enough, *% 
starts by select- 


“@ Okay, here’s 
“ia f CWewhere the fun be- 
- JY gins. Hold the mountain 
% _ firmly in your left hand, 
> mm grasp the mountain 


f 41) “CSR ing the correct site. Pe 
est Ee To do so, pick up ; 


no. a bottle of Busch’ NE hs: — WA top with your right 
This is commonly aketic Ut hand and twist 
called heading for the 5 Ate. em the little fella off 
_ mountains. { 


3 ity ed 


et} 


.. There you go. 


: @, Once poured, pacing becomes paramount. As any seasoned - 
, @@ mountaineer will tell you, the only way to down a mountain 
. 1s slowly, smoothly and steadily — savoring every swallow of the 
brew that is Busch. If you're a-bit awkward at first, don’t be; 
discouraged. Perfection takes practice. Soon enough, having > Fs 
@ tricky part. emptied your glags and filled your soul, you tgo will be a Rs", 
Neophytes, listen Pom 
up: the proper pour | | 


CAIN. 1 Fe: 


iY 
the cold, invigo- 
rating taste of 
the mountain 
come to a head._.§* 


ez aaa , 
€ 1978 Anheuser-Busch.Inc. St. Louis. Mo. . 
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Vermont 
Special 
Olympics 
Winter . 
Carnival 


-Vermont Special Olympics, 
a non-profit volunteer-organiza- 
tion devoted to providing sports 
training, athletic competition 
and recreational opportunities 
for individuals with retarded 
mental development, will be 
hosting the Sth Annual Special 
Olympics Winter Carnival at 
Quechee Lakes Landowners 
Association Recreation and Ski 
Atéa;~February Ist from 8:30 
till 4 p.m. Over 800 mentally 
handicapped citizens from all. 
corners of the State have regis- 
tered to participate in this full 
day of winter sports activity. 
Volunteers are needed to help 
give friendship. and encourage- 


‘ment-to-these-Special- Oly mpians}—at—the Church Street Center. 


as they attempt to master the 
snow at events such as: Tobag- 
ganing, Jack Jumping, Tubing, 
Broom Hockey, Sled Derby, 
Snowshoeing afid others. The 
Bill. Koch Ski League will be 
giving a x-country_ ski clinic 
involving over 200 of the parti- 


cipants. 
A Snow- _—-Sculpturing 
Contest, _ Snowmobile rides; 


horse drawn.sleigh rides and a 
sugar on snow party will«help 
give’ our special people a 
fun-filled day they will never 
forget. 

For many it will be the first 
time they have ever been on skis 
or experienced the sensation of 
breezing down a hill on a tobog- 
gan or sled. A special day indeed 
for Vermont’s Citizens with 
special needs. 

Join the fun and volunteer 


your support — call the Vermont 


Special Olympics Office at 


863-4793. 


Cosmic 
Trees 


Persons who have followed 
the energy and_ wilderness 
debates and are concerned about 
the issue of trees and their uses 
will be interested to know that 
the UVM Church Street. Center 
willbe presenting-a-series of four 


forums on THE TREE: AS 
SOURCE AND RESOG REE: 
REFLECTIONS ON THE 
MEANING AND~ USE. OF 
WOOD. 


Hub Vogelmann,. chairman 
of the Botany department at 
UVM -and also of the Vermont 
Chapter of the Nature Conser- 
vancy, will begin the series with 
an illustrated lecture and dis- 
cussion of Vermont Forest Eco- 
logy. Professor Vogelmann has 
worked extensively, in mountain 


and natural forests in Vermont.| 


He will point out some areas of! 
misunderstanding ot-torest eco- 
logy. and raise questions we 
should face about the utilization 


.of our forests. This program will 


take place Thursday, February 
8, at 7:30 at the Church Street 
Center. 


_ Robert Gussner, Assistant 
Professor of Religion at UVM, 
will give a slide presentation on 
the Cosmic Tree, illustrating the 
meaning of the tree in different 
cultures and times.*He will then 
move into a discussion aimed at 
recovering a personal awareness 
of nature as sacred. Mr. Gussner 
specializes in Hinduism, Budd- 
hism, and Primitive Religions of 
‘the American Indians and has 
given a paper entitled “The 
Search for the Foundations of 
an Ecological Ethic in Philoso- 
~phy-and-Religion”-at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Religion. This 
presentation will be Thursday, 


February 15, at 7:30 at. the 
Church Street Center. 
William Burch, . human 


ecologist from the Yale School 
of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies, will explore the Socia! 
Meaning of Trees. Mr. Burch has 
studied the social consequences 
of man-environment interactions 
under a variety of conditions 
including a recent sabbatical in 
Europe, and is the author of 
Daydreams and Nightmares. This 
presentation will take place 
Thursday, February 22, at 7:30 


SSS 


Winterfest 


Ski Night. 
to Benefit 
SCIA 


UVM’s Student Community 
in Action (SCIA) will present an 
evening of gliding and sliding 
under the stars followed by 
twisting: and turning in the bar. 
The first weekend of Winterfest 
will feature night skiing at 
Bolton Valley Ski Resort from 
7:30 to 10:00. p.m. on Sunday, 
February 11. Following skiing, 
Southworth, formerly Bongo 
Moon, will be performing in 
Bolton’s James Moore Tavern 
until 1 a.m. Tickets for the 
evening are $6.50 and will be 
sold in Billings beginning Jan. 
29. Only advanced sales on a 
limited *number of tickets, so 


buy .your tickets early and- 


ensure yourself a wild and cra-zy 


night. 


Darby Bradley, legal council 
for the Vermont Natural Resour- 
ces Council and member of the 
Forest Resource Advisory Coun- 
cil, and Peter Teachout from'the 
Environmental Law Center of 
the Vermont Law School, will 
take -different legal perspectives 
to examine the present state of 
Vermont Laws and how they 
deal with the protectior and/or 
use of. trees. This presentation 
will take place Thursday, March 
1, at 7:30 at the Church Street 
Center. 

This series is made possible 
by a matching grant from the 
Vermont Council on the Human- 
ities and Public Issues and there 
is no charge for’ participation. 


LINKS 


LINKS is a . University 
resource center. Its: goal is to 
bring the services of the Advising 
Referral Center, The Center for 
Service Learning, Continuing 
Education, Counseling and Test- 
ing, The Living/Learning Center, 
and theProject S.T.A.Y.. pro- 
grani to students during the 
evening. Staff members are avail- 
able three nights a week to talk 
with students and answer ques- 
tions. 

LINKS is ‘located in the 
Advising Referral Center, 337 
Waterman. Our office hours are 
5:00-9:00 p.m. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. Stop 
by -and-make-use of this after= 
_hours _resource. center or call 
4174. 


S. Africa. 
and You 


The Student Committee 
Against Racism will be showing 
the movie Last Grave at 
Dimbaza on Feb. 8th. This 
movie provides a good look at 
the realities of life under the 
apartheid system. Tée movie was 
made in S. Africa and had to be 
smuggled out in order not to be 
censored. Afterwards, we will 
discuss the divestiture movement 
here at UVM, February 8th, 
7:30 p.m. in North Lounge, 
Billings. P ; 


$$ 


Ce 


This Winterfest event will 


benefit SCIA which was develop- 
ed to assist students with plan- 
ning and. implementation of 
volunteer projects serving speci- 
fic needs inthe Burlington 
Community. SCIA is an activity 
of the UVM Student Association 
and provides administrative plan- 
ning, publicity, financial, and 
program services to the present 
ten volunteer projects. Any 
UVM ‘student can participate as 
a volunteer “of an_ existing 
project, or create a new project. 
For more information, contact 
SCIA Chairman Mark. Guyette at 
656-2062. 


Help ! 

You’ve beat the lines at the 
Registrar’s, the Bookstore, and 
the Coupon Bank. The semester 
is finally under way. But you 
still have questions about 
add/drop' deadlines, changing 
majors, switching advisors, etc. 
We can help! For any academic 
concerns, come to the Advising 


Referral Center, 337 Waterman, 
x4174. 


Cooper 
Darrows, 
Blues 


The Cooper-Darrow Blues 
Band_,.from southern Vermont 
will be appearing at the Mill in 


Winooski, Saturday night 
February 3rd. * 
, i) =) 


at Bolton 
Valley 


. Student — Community + in 
Action (SCIA) will present an 


‘evening of gliding and sliding 


under the stars followed by 
twisting and turning in the bar. 
There will be a nite of skiing at 
the Bolton: Valley Resort from 
7:30 to 10:00 p.m. Follow- 
ing skiing, Southworth, formerly 
Bongo Moon, will be performing 


| in their Tavern til 1 a.m. Tickets 


Kampuchea 


Today! | 

An ts 
a 
Report from 
Cambodia 


David Klein, a journalist for 
the Call newspaper, will present 
a slide-sow and. discussion of 
his regent visit to Kampuchea 
(fornferly Cambodia) on. Feb. 2 
at-7:30° p.m: in L/L Commons, 
Room 115. He will discuss the 


charges of genocide against 
Kampuchea as well as_ the 
current situation in that 


country. Klein visited Kampu- 
chea in April, 1978, with a 
delegation from.the Call which 
was the first group of Americans 
‘to tour that nation since its 
_ revolution 3 years ago. The slide 
show discussion is co-Sponsored 
by the Community . Youth 
Organization and SA Speakers 
. Bureau. A $1.00 donation will 
be requested at the door. 
On the following night, Feb. 
~3, Mr. Klein will be the guest of 
honor at a Dinner-Dance benefit 
for the Call at Mountain Green- 
“ery, 77 College St. from 7-12 
p.m. Tickets are $3.75 either in 
advance or at the door. 


ee SC i— 


material is 


will go on sale in Billings begin- 
ning Jan. 29. There will be a 
torch-lite parade, skiing and 
entertainment included all for 
$6.50. 


Interlibrary 
Loans 


‘Reminder: For university 
faculty, graduate students and 
undergraduate students — The 
minimum amount ‘of time 
required to obtain an item on 
interlibrary loan is 3 weeks. If 
needed for this 
semester, requests, should be 
submitted soon. 

Inquiries and requests 
should be made at the Reference 
Desk at Bailey saison 


Wilderness Experience 
weekends consist of a unique 
blend of recreational and educa- 
tional activities. On a “Standard 
Trip” participants learn skills 
applicable to living and traveling 
in the outdoors including: 
Winter camping skills, map and 
compass navigation, wilderness 
safety and first aid and environ- 
‘mental appreciation. 

All leadership is provided by 
a group of 20 UVM students 
who are both trained in outdoor 
skills and are sensitive to work- 
ing with groups. No experience 
is necessary to participate in a 
W.E. weekend and the focus of 
the trip is to be both enjoyable 
and educational. There is a $15 
fee to cover trip costs. Food, 
transportation, leadership and 
group equipment are provided 
by W.E. Trips leave on Saturday 
mornings and return on Sunday 
afternoon. There is a pre-trip 
meeting on the Tuesday before a 
scheduled trip.’ 

Our schedule of trips for 
this semester areas follows: 
Standard Trips on Feb. 10-11, 
Feb. 24-25, March 24-25, and 
March 31-Aprit 1. Please sign up 


‘fill up quickly! To sign up go to 


‘|the W.E. office at the Student 


Activities office in Billings or 
call x2060. 


Folk 
| Dancing 


‘Every Friday night from 8 to 11 


p.m. International Folk Dancing 
with the UVM Folk Dance Club 
will meet in Southwick Ball- 
room. No experience or partner 
is meeded. Dances are taught. 
This is free to UVM students and 
$1.00 to nonstudents. 


Meet 


A 
Horse 


The UVM _ Horse Club 
meetings this semester will” be 
held on Mondays at 7 p.m. i 
E170 L/L. Scheduled activities 
for the semester are: 

Feb. 9 — party at L/L suite 
sleigh ride to be announced 
non-horse owners clinics. 

March 16, 17 — 
Davis Clinic ; 

April- 21, 22 — Maj. Beale 
Clinic 

April 29 — Spring Even 

For more information, ca 
Susan Clickner at x4380 o 

x2053. 


Heathe 


Wildemess Ag. Slides 
Experience | & 


* The UVM Wilderness Exper- 
ience (W.E.) program is pleased | 
to announce the availability of 4 
W.E. Standard Trips this semes- 
ter. For the past seven semesters 
Wilderness Experience has been 
programming week-end outings 
in Vermont’s Green - Mountains. 
This program, sponsored jointly 
by the Student Activities office 
and the UVM Outing Club, has 


Discussion 


SPADE (Students for 
Progressive Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Education) will spon- 
sor an evening on Farmers’ 
Markets with slides and dis- 
cussion led by Andy Snyder, 
manager of the Rutland Far- 
mers’ Market, and Geoff Dates, 
UVM graduate student in Natur- 


allowed several hundred mem- |al Resources, on Thursday, Feb. 


srs of the UVM community to 
participate in over, bi weekend 
trips. r 


oo 


8 at 7:30 p.m. in the Commons 
115 L/L. Admission is free and 
open to the public. 
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___hockey___ gloves. 
_655-1626. Leave message. 


Misc 


S.P.S. — Anyone interested 
in photography is invited to the 
weekly meeting of the Student 
Photography Service Thursdays 
at 7:00 p.m. If you can't make 
it, come see us in lower Billings 
or call x2050. 


Jobs . on Ships! Ameiican. 
Foreign. No experience required. 
Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. 
Summer. job or careér. Send 
$3.00 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. M-6, Box 2049, 
Port Angeles, . Washington 
98362. 


Coupon Book for sale $50. Call 
Roz x2287. 


ound: 1 green UV hat on 
Redstone Campus. Call Jeff, 
656-3302 in Rm. 204. If you 
want to recover it. 


re sale! bedroom set <— 
twin bed with bookshelf. head- 
board, dresser and louvered door 
cabinet. Excellent condition. 
Best offer. 658-3528. _, 


Coupon books, $47 each. | 
have two to sell. Call Mary 
Landon, x4228. 


one __ pair men’s 
__ Gall. John 


Wanted: 


“J — Happy anniversary. | 


~ love you. P. 


« 
yy 


For sale — woman’s down 


'. ski parka, size med. very warm. 


_Color_brown, excellent: condi-— 


tion. Calf. Wendy, 656-4252. 


Winter parking — Grant 
Street, 985-3405. 


_ For sale — Ladies 7, Teepee 
sorels, chain tread bottoms, high 
top, $18, negotiable, call Jana, 
x3306. Excellent condition. 


Wanted: Electric blender, 
file cabinet, bureau, desk and 
double bed. Call Sylvia 
863-5020 evenings. Leave mess- 
age if not there. 


Career Spectrum — The 
Career Spectrum series, spon- 
sored by Career Planning and 
Placement and the Alumni 
House, will -start this ‘semester 
off with a program entitled 
“Career Options in Social Ser- 
vices.” It will take place on 
Monday, February 5th from 
4:00-6:00 at the Alumni Office. 
Everyone is welcome to attend! 
Any questions, please call Alum- 
ni House x2010. 


Looking for student drivers 


with cars for delivery weekends 
especially Pi Express, 655-3005, 
.655-0977. 
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’ boots! 


, 656-2081. 


“bed — or 


Classified 


ar Ce ern Es oe 


Ads (They're Free) _ 


Women’s tall leather winter 
Crepe soles. Excellent 
condition. Size 7, $35 (were 
$80). Great deal! Call Ellen, 
658-2391. 


_ Papers typed. Neat, accurate 
and very fast. Rush jobs. Lower 


rates for readable, prompt manu- 


scripts. Call Carol, 863-0515, 
after 3. Mon, Wed, after 5 Tues, 
Thursday. 

Lost — one navy blue 
chamois shirt Probably lost at 
Marsh Life Science auditorium. 
If it didn’t fit or you couldn't 
sell it, please’ return to Brett | 
Campbell, » 116 Chittenden, 

Huge M-F reward 
offered! . 


The ,Paradise Project at the 
Edmunds Middle School is look- 
ing for a student to help 
develop, organize, and supervise 
community-based volunteer 
experiences for 7th and 8th 
grade Edmunds. students in the 
Burlington area. This maybe 


done—as—either—a—votunteer— 


Project or a service-learning 


internship. For further informa-' 
tion contact Judy Chaves at 


Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


Wanted: 1: cheap twin-size 
twin-size - mattress. 
Needed immediately. Call 
Barbara, 864-6673. . 


Bridge — If you are _interes- 
ted in playing bridge one night a 
week, call Mitch at x4266. Leave 
message if I’m not there. Also 
willing to teach. 


Immediate cremation $245.. 


Includes local removal necessary, 
papers & filling, transporting, 
cremation casket, license staff 
supervision. Memorial Urns avail- 
able. Call -R. J. Meunier, 
862-7743 or 862-0357, Main 
office, 101 
Burlington, Vt. 05401. 


Needed —~garage space for 
winter months. Will rent for a 
reasonable price. Near Redstone 
if possible. Contact Annie 
656-3086. 


For sale — 1968 BMW 2002, 
new engine, paint, brakes, sun 
roof and many. extra parts. 
$1050. Bob 878-4536. 


For rent — darkroom space 


for rent $30/mo & utilities. 144 


No. Champlain St. Call Bil at 
879-7080 or 863-1836. 


over te my pla 
for a whiskey and 
ofa? 


_ North & 


Rent 
—Feb.—1st:—Call_ 863-2725 -in-the— 


~apt., 


*Elmwood  Ave.,. 


Attention Artists — Paint an 
abstract/expressionist or ‘scenic 
view mural in a 5° x 6° semi-cir- 
cular niche in The First Law 
Office on Nasth St! (Wall color 
light green). Will. pay ~ around 
$30-40 plus cost. Submit design’ ' 
and estimate to Bill Marks (or 
drop by), 144 No. Champlain St. 
(stonefront building corner of 
hamplain) or call 
879-7080 nights or 863-1836 
days. 


Housing 


Male or female roommate 
needed for 4-bedroom house in 
Colchester, only 6% miles from 
school. Sauna, washer/dryer, 
dishwasher, 
_$100/month__ beginning 


morning or evening and call 
656-4412 during the day. Ask 
for Nick. 


Roommate wanted to share 
two bedroom apt. own room, 
great location, overlooks lake, 
walk to campus and downtown 
$115/mo. & utilities. Available 
immediately. Call “Mark at 
_ 863-3134. Keep trying. 


nonsmoker 

Furnished 
lights and spacious 
off-street parking on Elm- 
wood Avenue, $85 plus utilities. 
Call after 6:30, 862-7481. 


' Fematle/male - 
roommate wanted. 
bedroom, 


Female non-smoker who 
wishes to share in a Third World 
household, with own room, 
please call 862-2950. Rent is 
$85.00 plus share of electricity 
and telephone. 


’ Attention: Vermont's best 
volleyball team needs a sponsor 
and/or practice facilities. All you 
athletic supporters out there we 
need your hand. Call Mike at 
862-1867. 


Still need a place to live? 
1-2 roammates needed to help 
shar€é house. Close to campus, 
véry reasonable. Available 
immediately! Call Sheri 
864-0768. 


and woodstove. ~ 


Room for rent. 67 Buell St. 
3 blocks from UVM. Dorm style. 
' Large bedroom and shared bath. 
864-9332. Ask for David or 
Donna. 


Female roommate wanted 
immediately to share spacious 3 
bedroom apt. close to UVM and 
downtown. $125 # monthly 
includes everything. 
658-0439. 


Female roommate wanted 
immediately to. share a 4-bed- 
room house $100 monthly 
includes everything. Call Bert 
862-5609. 


Music 


Stereo Amp. 15. watt/chan- 


Pioneer- SX78D Receiver 
$249. Technics SL3300 Turn- 
table $125. Akai CS702D 
Cassette $125. Stereo Clearance 
House Dept BL72, 1029 Jacoby 
St., Johnstown, Pa. 15902. 
Phone quotes 814-536-1611. 


Jerry Rockwell, fine hand- 
crafted 3-string dulcimers, 33 
Buell. St, Burlington, Vt. 05401 


Save big bucks, yes save 
40-50% on most new musical 


instruments, guitars by Yamaha ‘ 


and Guild, drums by Slingerland 
and Ludwig, band instruments 
by LeBlanc, King, Conn, Holton. 
Also many barggins in used 
acoustic and electric guitars by 
Gibson, Fender, and_ others. 
Discounts 10-40% on all access- 
ories from quitar strings to reeds, 
to cieaning cloths. On-site factory 
trained repairmen, convenient 
Burlington location, call 
862-2257. Did you say you were 
into music? Good, we are .into 
discounts — call us for savings. 


For sale — Pioneer turntable 
PL 112D 2 years old, good 
condition, $65 or best offer.-Call 
Jane, 658-0618. Leave message. 


For .sale 1975 Audition 
electric guitar, $50. 1975 
Yamaha Classical, $50. Call 
862-7656. ; 


No Thanks - ut you 
Could talk. me ~ 
iNto ao Gwe and 


Call ~ 
862-2257. 


Rabie RA DORR 


' Pianos at very special savings. 
‘Spinets - 


‘and.consoles, new, by _ 
Cable & Vase/sens. 40% savings, 
yes that is correct, a 40% savings 
off regular list prices. We invite_ 
you to inspect these quality 


instruments at our music store, 


he off 1-89 in Waterbury, Vt. 
© reach our Burlington sales 


office, 862-2257. 


please. call 

For sale — 1 pr. pyle 2-way 
speakers, and 1 Nusound in dash 
car cassette deck, $130. Hardly 
used. Call Russ, 862-7761. 


- 23 channel C.B. for sale, 
Realistic TRC-24 Delta tune - 
meter — squelch = P.A. hook-- 
up, antenna unit & microphone 
included 1 year old, brand new 
condition, going price $70 or 
best offer. Contact Randy at 
862-7481 after 6:00 p.m. 


For sale — folk guitar (steel 
strings) complete with carrying: 
bag, price $30. Call Dave 


For sale — Fender hollow 
body electric guitar, two pickups 
(used) complete with hard-shell 
case, $100. Also Les Paul 
electric ‘guitar (new copy) with 
case, $107. Also BUY, SELL, 
TRADE most types of musical 
instruments. Call Dave 
862-2257. 

Having a party? Need music 
for it? Call Joe DeeJay’s Mobile 
Music. Large selection of rock & 
roll and discomixed very taste- 
fully. Extremely 


863-9173. 


For sale: Blaupunkt in dash 
AM-FM car stereo like new! 
Used one month. Also pair of 
Craig powerplay door ‘speakers 
6" $65 or best offer. Call 
ih coh 658-6425. . 


For sale — Mascnnas Kardon 
330C stereo receiver. 20 watts 
per channel. Excellent shape. 
$100. Call Bill x3446. 


Skiis 


For sale — Rossignol Olym- 
piques w/Soloman _ bindings. 
Approx. 5 yrs. old. Hanson 
boots (white) fits ladies size 
7-8%. Used three times — 
excellent! Brand - new Scott 
poles. Will sell separately or 
whole set for $180. Call Janny 
658-1689. 


Skis for sale — 203 cm 
Rossignol St. comp. 1976 team 
stock. Good condition with 
Marker --bindings. $60. Steve 
862-1951. 


For sale — 1 pr. Olin Mark 
tt skis 205 cm never been used 
w/ bindings: Best offer, call Dave 
862-7401. © 


Skis for sale — Rossignol 
Sunbird 190 cm with Look 
bindings. Used twice. _Good 
intermediate recreation skis 
$150. Catt-655-1400— = 


Bauer, Blazer 66 ice hockey 
skates for sale. Like new! Size 6 
or 7 men’s. Will fit 8-9 women’s. 
Contact Bonnie 863-1124. 


Skis — 1 pr. of Rossignol 
Strato 102’s, 195’s with Look 
Nevada bindings, $95. Chris 
863-5829. 


For sale — Caber ski boots, 
ladies size 8. Used a dozen times. 
Please call Debbie at 656-2696. 


Sugarbush? 
must ‘sell @ 


Do. you ski 
Unfortunately | 


‘§-day pass for skiing at this | 


fabulous mountain. The pass is 
worth $75, it is yours for $50. If 
you're interested, soon call 

~ Br a 
39 


reasonable _ 


net, $50. Chris 863-5829. -——-—fates. Call Joe DeeJay at 


SATURDAY, FesRUARY 10 - 


WINIT 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY. 9 
7:30 p.m, ICE SHOW (Gutterson Rink) 


cd 


N 


12:30 p.m. WOMEN’S INDOOR TRACK 
1:00 p.m. WOMEN’S SWIMMING ~ 


3:00 p.m. BASKETBALL vs. COLGATE 


7:00 p.m. MEN’S GYMNASTICS 
de p.m. ICE eae (Gutterson Rink) 


“sunpay, FesnuarY 11 
7:30 p.m. — 1:00 a.m. SKI oe RAVAGANZA Bolton 


| Tickets $6.50. 


On sale now in Billings. 


DOWNTOWN DECATHALON ~ 


Wed. Feb. 14 is ‘not only VDay but the Catamount 


Olympic Decathalon! Ten DT imbibing houses (bars, pubs, 
restaurants, etc.) will offer a special Decathalon concoction 
at a reduced price:when you show your UVM ID. Starting 


at 3 p.m. and running until 11:30... 


Each bar will have one drink made especially for the 


3p.m. — 6 p.m. 
3 p.m. —4 p.m. 
(the Atwater Kent hr.) 
5 p.m. — 8 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 
FEBRUARY 


DOWNTOWN 

DECATHALON 
Special Olympic drinks st special 
prices will be featured st downtown 
bars when UVM 10 is shown. 
3 p.m. ~ 11:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
FEBRUARY 
15 


8:00 p.m. 
CONCERT 


Southside Johnny and the Asbury 
Jukes (Patrick > 


FRIDAY 
FEBRUARY 
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3:00 p.m. 

ICE SCULPT URE JUDGING 

Ice Sculptures. are designed and 
created by you, the student (dorms, 
Greek Houses, and , Off-Campus 
people.) Anyone not haging an. area 


to build one may make one on the 


CBW Green. 

For your space and info. call 
Student Activities, x2060. 
Points & Awards given. . A 


4:00 p.m. — 3:00 a.m. : 


| BILLINGS BEDLAM 


(Billings Center) - 


9:00 p.m. 


MASQUERADE BALL | 
(Given Building) 
Prize will be given for best costume 


9:00 p.m. 

ALL CAMPUS PARTY 
(Delta Psi) 
61 Summit St. 


SATURDAY 
FEBRUARY 
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10:00 a.m. 

CROSS CAMPUS CRUISE 
(Start CBW Green) . 
3 mi, x-country race 
Points and Awards given 


12:30 p.m. 
SNOWSHOE RACE 
(CBW Green) — 
Points and ‘Awards given - 


2:30 p.m. 
BROOMBALL FINALS 
(CBW Green) 
Points and Awards given 


3:00 p.m. 
BASKETBALL 
UVM vs. UConn. 


7:30 p.m. 
HOCKEY 
UVM vs. Colgate 
WINTERFEST AWARDS 
BETWEEN PERIODS 


S 


POST GAME a 
ALL CAMPUS PARTY 
Sigma Nu 

57 S. Williams St. 


ERFEST 


FEBRUARY 


. BILL ALEXANDER 


“Ig There Life After College?” I 
| (Ira Allen Chapel) 
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‘News 


If a recent Dept. of 
6 Transportation pro- 
P posal. goes through 
Congress, Vermont will lose: 
its entire Amtrak service. 
Republican James: Jeffords of 
Vermont calls the issue “In dir- 
ect violation of the’ intent of 
Congress." a 


7. Lattie Coor * asked - 
; "the state for $2.1 


million dollars, but Governor 


Snelling’ claims $800,000 is 
sufficient. 


a 


- 


“fa Saye te 


ALL CAMPUS PARTY 


57 S. Williams St. 


in- investing university money? Two 
opponents of divestiture, Hilton Wick 
of the Chittenden Trust Co., and UVM attorney 
Paul Sutherland air their views. . 


Is Nestle Corporation responsible for 
14 thousands .of ‘infant deaths in poor 
nations? Jean’ Reinsborough reports. 


1 Should UVM consider ethical factors 


but what will it cost? Jerry Petrie 


1 ETV is changing to meet local needs, 
: reports. 


WOMENSWE aR 


F Massage —  . Atdith: 
Dentzer discusses“ the - 
F _ issue with the owners of 


The Massage Center and Pathways 
to Well Being, two centers located 
right here in Burlington. 


A_ preview of the South- * 
© 28 side Johnny/David - ‘Jo- 
hansen high energy. ‘show 


on next Thursday. 


An. exhibit in ae : 
31 Museum ‘stands as te: 
monial_ to.“man’s. ability » 


to endure inthe: face of desolation. 
“Staff writer Hi Bush reviews “Art 
“from bi Deat h Camps.‘ ; 


30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 


, 
. 


8:30 p.m: — 11:30 p.m. 
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THE SUPER 14'S 


Sleek and lean. That's what the super 14's 
at Magrams mean. Levi's thinner than thin 
14” straight leg jenn. It’s a classic this spring. 


The super 14's, To go anywhere. To do anyth jing. 


Roll them up, put on your heels, and off to the 
disco ‘you go. Or leave them un-cuffed for 


a laid-back look. 
% , 


Sleek and lean, hot and chic... Levi's 14” straight 
leg jean at Magrams — Way in on Main. 


eo 


‘TAHA SWEDISH CLOGS ! 


‘ 


ONLY $25 © 


“SIZES 5 TO 10 


MEDIUM WIDTHS, FULL GRAIN 


: LEATHER UPPERS 
_ BURGUNDY 


= 


.LONG WEABING-- 
FULL OUTSOLES © 
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: little people who suffered in the 

trenches to make it all ‘possible 

~ especially Anita Bryant. . 
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Gay Studen ts at UVM: 


he 


Their Struggle 


ee 


Sy-veune Dias MEE Te ibd 
Can bureaucratic rhetoric change 
deep-rooted attitudes? 
The Gay Student Union believes it 
can. - x 
After an unsuccessful attempt to 
convince the administration to include an 
anti-discriminatign clause against homo- 


«. fsexuals in the University policy code, the 


Gay Student Union has asked the Student 
Association to work actively with them 
jfto secure equal rights. : 
Speaking before the Student 
Action Committee on. Tuesday, GSU, 
President ; Wilda White asked that the 
Student Association make a recommen- 
dation to the administration calling for an 
end to. discrimination against gays. 
“A lot of gay oppression is not in 
explicit legal statements, 
udes,” White said. “Because of this, 
many: gay students keep their private lives 
so much to. themselves that they are 
denying who they are.” ‘Although White 
admitted that a policy amendment would 
initially be a symbolic: act, as overt 
discrimination—is not prevalent at UVM, 
she claimed that it would be elemental in 


{changing prejudicial attitudes and miscon- 


ceptions about gay students. Ms. White 
was interrupted during her presentation 
by a crank phone call in the GSU office. 
“We've been getting a lot of those lately,” 
she said. 

Last spring, the GSU petitioned 
President Lattie Coor to revise all Univer- 
sity employment policy statements prohi- 
biting discrimination on the basis of race, 
religion, color, national origin, age or sex 
to include ‘sexual orientation.’ In addi- 
tion,_they—.asked—that--he add to the 
Code of Student. Rights and Responsibi- 
lities a statement that housing be avail- 
able to students regardless of their sexual 
preference. 

Discussions with Pane Dean of 
Students _ Keith Miser, and. Student 
Activities Director Dave Nestor continued 


through summer until they said they © 


could not take action on the issue 
because they did not know enough about 
the consequences or legal ramifications of 
the policy changes. 

Gay Student Union activists feel 
that . the 
swamped the proposals. “‘Coor said that 
he couldn’t justify an anti-discrimination 


policy against gays,” GSU President Wilda 
% something, but that’s not the way social 


White said. “He claimed that every other 


special interest group such a8 Italidn’ and’ ™ 
Franco-Americafis would aak’for-resogni-" ; 


tion.” White“ noted, “However, that 
‘national origin’ is already included in the” 


university policy. 


Accc to Ms. White, Coor said 


tptay 


but in. atti,.} 


administrators. déliberately . 


Photo by Rick Ames 


Wilda White, president of the GSU ih 


Attitudes and Policies 


that they "were constantly ‘tending hie 


GSU to the trustees and that an amended 
policy would be politically disruptive. ‘I 
think he’s afraid,” she said. ‘“‘He asked us 
to administer a questionnaire, to the 
student body, but I guess he’s just hoping 
the issue will die out.” 

“Their basic attitude was that 
they wanted to take a very low profile, 
feeling that they would get flack from the 


Jegislature. about funding,” said Larry” 


Wolk, GSU advisor. 
Coor and Miser, however, feel that. 


they were receptive to, tlie GSU’s'piopo- 


“ GSU activists 
- feel that the 


administration 


‘deliberately swamped ; 


their proposals... - 


cals, but that there was’ not enough * 


_information presented to act on them.. 


Dr. Coor said that he asked Ms. 
White to examine the practice in other 
institutions. “I said that this was the kind 
of i issue we Ought to look at further. But I 
can’t. make any definitional changes 
without knowing what the consequences 
might be,” he said. Coor addec -hat so far 
he has not received this information. 

“They. were very hard-pressed-to 
find specific examples of where they had 
been discriminated against,’ Miser said. 

Miser feels that the GSU is taking 
the wrong approach towards fighting 
discrimination that exists more as an 
undercurrent of hostile attitudes than as 
overt acts of suppression. “What differ- 
ence would it make if it>(the anti-discri- 
aninatiy policy) was listed in a book?” 
he said. “That kindof attitude is not 
changed by rules, 
education, discussions, behavior and 
conimunication. It would be ‘nice if 
soméone could just issue a memo or 


' 


change éccurs,””. 

~ Miser’ said that the GSU. sone 
probably’ ‘be more successful in ch 
anti-gay attitudes if they continued t eit 
“excellent” educational programs, includ- 
ing the Gay Speakers Bureau, the Gay. 
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Photo by Rick Ames — 


dénts, 


but _by their own ~ 


‘Hotline, workshows and Gaeaicn groups 
which are available to both gay and 
straight students. ~ 

Nevertheless, Miser was “doubtful 
-Of an open-minded student body. “Our 
student body has become much more“ 


conservative about minority life-styles. ° 


There has been more resistance among 
peers lately. They (GSU) had difficulty 
getting funding from S.A. last year — 
three, four, five years ago that wouldn’t 
have happened.”’ 

Miser also noted that the two 
proposals might be inapplicable anyway. 


University euployiment policy i is support- 
ed vey em affirmative action legisla- 
tion and he was “not sure that it:could be 
amended legally.”- And a formal state- 
ment guaranteeing on-campus housing to 
gay students “is inappropriate because we 
do that now in practice,” he said: _ 
Although GSU leaders agree that 
there have been few, if any, cases of overt 
discrimination against homosexual stu- 
faculty or staff members, they 
claim this is because it is fashionable in an. 
academic environment to have a liberal 
attitude. Instead, there is an-undercurrent 
of hostility that is, to many, more Orb 
cult to deal with... 
“You can lash ott and make an 
issue out of getting kicked out of a dorm 
because you are gay,” said one member, 
out when your whole floor ignores you, 


———about her homosexuality. 


there isn’t much you can do.” 

Ms. White also said that there 
were definitely problems when she was 
living on-campus. “I lived in ‘a dorm for 
half a semester and I felt ostracized. My 
roommate tried to kick me out and the 
R.A. felt that it was.my problem,” she 
said, adding that Residential Life was “no 
help.” There are very few gay students 
living on campus for this reason, she said. 

_ Unlike other minorities, gay stu- 
dents hear a lot of backhanded insults 
and discrimination, because they are not 
a visible population. “They don’t think 
you are gay if you’re not lisping or 


effeminate or six feet tall with no hair,’ 
said one rankled student. “If it’s a gay 
woman,” she added, “‘peopte ask, ‘Is she 
ugly? Why can’t you get a man? What are 
you going to do about children?’ They 
criticize lesbian women for not fulfilling a 
traditional role in society.” 


“Many gay, students just have to 
‘sit and listen to abuse all the time with 


out arguing back because they are afraid 
of being ostracized by their peers,”’ said 
one-woman-who tells very few people 
“Tt’s the 
nebulous talking behind backs by people 
who don’t really know me that hurts.’ 
The Gay Student Union is also 
frequently subjected to ‘homo-phobia, 
.former presidnet Burns said. Posters are 
ripped up and trampled, they receive 
crank phone calls all the time, and they 
have had difficulty getting funded by the 
Student Association. “Budgeting has bee’ 
difficult to obtain because S.A. doesn’t 
usually allocate much and what has been 
allocated has been voted down at the 
General Assembly three years in a tow,’ 
Burns ‘said: Last year, the GSU obtained 
$300, but only after a secona vote was 
taken at the budget hearings. ‘“Phis only 
enavles us to administer the ottice, + 
doesn’t» pay for any educational mater- 
ials,"’ Burns said. They applied for extrs 
funds from Family Associates and it was 
denied. ’ 
_ Nevertheless, two weeks ago the 
Student Association approved an extra 


‘‘alldcation of $812.50 to pay for a New 


England Gay Student Conference. - The 
three-day conference, which will be held 
in the Gutterson Fieldhouse later thi 
semester, will offer workshops, speake 
and a brunch and will be free to any 
UVM student. The Senate passed this| 
proposal with : little controversy by 
a vote of 29 to 1. 

_But where does a change-in—unive 
sity regulations fit~in With traditional 
prejudices and ‘homophobia?’ It’ would 
set a precedent for the students and 
faculty to change their attitudes, and it 
would encourage more gay students to 
come_out of the closet; -GS.U- members 
claim. 

_ “We'd like to change the attitudes 
before we change the law,”’ said White, 
“but realistically, that’. just doesn’t 
happen.”’ White noted that in almost” all 
equal” rights struggles, legislation has 
preceded changes in public attitudes, such 
as, the women’s suffrage and black civil 
rights movements. 

Former GSU° president Brian Burns, 
an active member of the Gay Speakers 
Bureau, agrees with the administration 
that the best way to change attitudes is 
(c ontinued on page 8) ‘ 


~ LCB Closes Two. Bars 


Hannibul’s will be closed for thirty 
days, and Rasputin’s will be shut down 
for 21, as a result of action taken by the 
Vainont Liquor Control ‘Board: last * 
night. . ~ It a all. 

. A spokesman for Hannibul’s said the 


\decision was. an “arbitrary * one, ‘ine and felt 


RY are eshte 


ne ee ae 


specific violations were not mentioned 
‘Witile he remained there. ‘Frank Cioffi, a 
partner-owner of Rasputin’s, said the 

were closed because they served one 
minor. He said the action was not 
expected, and ‘both he and his attorne 

the action -was unprecedented] 
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SLS to the Rescue - 


Students Find 


By Bruce Vielmetti . 

“Tl. got this ticket for 
D.W.1.... what can I do? ... How 
can I Break the lease on my 
apartment? ... I think this service’ 


Station ripped me off on ‘some : 
. ? 
car repairs, how can I get my 


money back?”’ 

The Student Legal Service 
offers free legal information to 
students in five basic areas of the 
law, including criminal law, 
consumer protection, utilities, 
traffic, and landlord/tenant rela- 
tions. The help extended by the 
SLS to its clients consists of 
previding information, exploring 
legal alternatives and explaining 
legal procedures. SLS staff mem- 
bers: are familiar with the most 
pertinent aspects of the law 
in the five areas they cover, and 
use this knowledge to spell out 
options and. actions of a student 
, with legal problems to solve. 
hey also discuss possible conse- 
quences and various paths of 
defense for facing ~charges of 
some type or another. The SLS 
can. offer no help or diséussion 
. in any kind of dispute or legal. 


The 


By Russet! Flannery 

A recent Department of 
Transportation (DOT) proposal 
to eliminate Amtrak rail service 
between Essex Junction and 
Montreal has drawn sharp criti- 
cism from two Vermont con- 
-gressmen, both of whom pledge~™ 
to initiate floor debate to block 
the proposed cutback. 

The Vermont train service is a 
part_of the Montrealer, a New 
York City to Montreal line which 
~ lost $339,000 in fiscal year 1977, 
. according to Amtrak spokesman 
Jim Vranich. ‘ 

The abolition of the Mon- 
trealer is only one-aspect of a 
proposal which would eliminate 
12,000 miles, or 43% of 
Amtrak’s current rail network 
and save the government $1.4 
billion over the next four years. 
These cutbacks would affect 9% 
of Amtrak’s current ridership, 
said Transportation Secretary 


reat Tr 
‘Amtrak's M 


case arising between-a student 
and the university, in accordance 
with their charter. 

‘The SLS consists of a 
Senior Director, and five interns, 
one of whom serves as junior 
director. The interns run the 
day-to-day operations of the 
office, and their responsibility 


volunteers who work on research 
projects. The senior director 
oversees all the functions of the 
organization, grades the student 


interns, and devises policies for 


the maintenance and growth of ° 


the service. - 
The SLS also employs 
three attorneys in a guidance/re- 


“ Two of the biggest problems we 
face now..are lack of student 


l 


includes ‘meeting students who 
come to the office for help, “ 
keeping files on.-cases, and 
researching information needed 
in other SLS actions. The interns 
also conduct legal seminars and’ 
compile resource ‘booklets. 

In addition to the regular 
staff, the SLS employs three 


that the Montrealer’s elimination - 
was “a conspiracy”and*in clear 
violation of the intent of Con- 
gress.” 


. The Representative’s press 
office contended that DOT’s 
elimination of the Montrealer 
while retaining the Adirondack, 
a New York to Montreal line 
running exclusively in New York 
State, is an effort by the govern- 
ment “to reduce the need for 
subsidies for that line both from . 
the federal government and New 
York.” ; 


Jeffords, who termed the 
proposed cutback “The Great 
Train’ Robbery of .1979,” 
refuted the DOT contention that 
the Montrealer border crossing 
expenses are higher than the 
Adirondack’s route and he 
vowed a House floor—fight to. 
maintain funding. 


“ Congressman James Jeffords . 
wrote Secretary Brock Adams 


alleging that the Montrealer’s 


elimination was ‘a 


conspiracy ~~ 


and in clear violation of the intent 


of Congress’...” 


Brock Adams. oh 

The DOT study is based on 
a 1977 directive from Congress, 
which ordeted a study to. deter- 
mine the most optimal rail 
system for the U.S., said Howard 
Jaffe, a spokesman for Vermont 
Senator Patrick Leahy. 


In nearly an immediate 
response to the DOT proposal, 
Vermont’s Republican Congress- 
man James Jeffords wrote DOT 
‘Secretary Brock Adams alleging” 


Leahy will coorainate Sen- 
ate efforts to block the cutbacks 
at the appropriate-time, said the 
Senator’s spokesman, Harold 
Jaffe. 


Leahy “was badly misled” 
by the DOT which “without any 
warning, reversed its earlier 
recommendation” not. to elimin- 
ate the-Montrealer, said Jaffe-A 
preliminary draft issued last May 
by the DOT recommiended the 
retention 6f the Montrealer and 


awareness...and finances, 


\ 


source — role. Steve Blodgett, 


Louise McCarren, and: Art Cer-.... 


nosia alternately meet: with the 
student staff at weekly. meetings 
to discuss cases underway and 
projects. The attorneys are avail- 
able to the student staff at 
any time for consultation and 
emergencies. If a client’s case 


the elimination of the Adiron- 
dack. 1e ie 
While a Montpelier spokes- 
man for Leahy maintained that 
Vermont’s three_ congressmen, 
Jeffords, Leahy and the ailing 
Senator Robert Stafford, were 
all working to defeat the propo- 
sal, Jaffe agreed with Jeffords’) 
charges of “conspiracy” only so 
far as to say that the Adiron- 
dack-Montrealer situation was a 


« offer 


Help In Legal 


becomes very prolonged or 
serious, he or she may meet with 
one of the attorneys themselves. 
This semester, Art Cernosia will 
be in the SLS office approxi- 
mately four hours a week to 
more direct assistance 
to the interns in their research 
and case work. All three lawyers 
work for a retainer,of $1500 a 
semester. j 

The final component of 
the SLS is the advisory commit- 
tee, comprised of Keith. Miser, 
Dean of Students, Paul Suther- 
land, UVM attorney, .and David 
Nestor, Director. of” Student 
Affairs and faculty advisor to 
the SLS. Randy Freedman, 


Senior Director of the SLS, also 
attends all advisory committee 
meetings, which offers guidance 


to the SLS and monitors. the 


growth ahd development of the 
service, = 
During its short existence, 


the SLS has already achieved - 


many. of the modest goals 
established by its. founders. It 
has helped students get D.W_I. 


Robbery 


fontrealer Faces Permanent Derailment — 


Amtrak does not have a rider- 
Ship problem. .- - y 


“There” is not a_ single 
profitable rail system in the 
world,” said Vranich; who cited 
unprofitable Japanese and 
French subways as examples. 
The Montrealer continues to lose 
money due to the doubling of 
costs when the train. crosses the 
Cenadian border, said Vranich. 
Amtrak asked Canadian authori- 


“There is not a single profitable 
rail system in the world,’ said 


“compétitive one.’ He added 
that the New York state subsidy” 
of the Adirondack was. “a 
factor”’ in federal discrimination 
between thé two lines. Vermont 
does not subsidize the Montreal- 
er, 


Leahy, who is expected to 
run for re-election when his term 
expires in 1980, is now “devel- 
oping the veto mechanism” for 


~=athe-proposal, and supports-Am-—- 


trak as “an alternative means of 


‘long distance travel, and as a 


means of _ getting 
according to Jaffe. ~ 


around,” 


If the proposal is not vetoed 
by one house of Congress within 


Amtrak spokesman Vranich... - 


ties to subsidize the train,’ but 
“they refused,” he said. 

In last- week’s announce- 
ment, Transportation Secretary 


y 


90 days, the rail routes slated for . 


an October elimination include 
the Montrealer, the N-tional 
Limited . which runs between © 
New York and Kansas City, the . 
Crescent between Washington 
and.—N Orleans, and Silver 
Meté6r between New York and 
Florida. Vermont would become 
one of nine continental states 
without Amtrak service. 

Despite the Montrealer’s net 
loss of $349,000 in ‘fiscal year 
1977, and Amtrak’s estimated 
loss of $550 million last year, 
Amtrak spokesman - Vranich' 
maintains that the Montrealer 
line “did pretty good,” and that 


Vermont Senator Patrick L 


= 
7] 


assles 


‘charges dropped or reduced, 
take. their landlords to court, 


move out of undesirable dwe|. © 


lings, and recover money from 
shaky mail-order businesses. 
Recent SLS client Peter 
Perkins ran into problems when 
he tried to sell his Mad River ski 
pass to» another party. After 
already spending the money, 
Perkins andthe new pass holder 
were ‘massively * bummed” to 


hear from the Mad River man- — 


agement that 
transferable. 

“We went in and told 
them (SLS) the problem,” says 
Perkins, “and within five days 
we went back to Mad River and 
everything was cool.” The SLS 
found a law stipulating that the 
“not transferable” clause must 
be implicitly stated in the ads 
for -the- pass, which it wasn’t. 
“I was really pleased with the 
‘speed and efficiency with which 
the Legal Service attended to my 
needs,”’ said Peter Perkins. 

Sr. Director Randy Freed- 
man estimates “I'd say we 
(continued on page 9) 


Passes weren't 


Adams credited Amtrak_with 
“cramatic improvement” since 
1971, but criticized the non-pro- 


fit company for its increasing - 


dependence on _ government 
funds. Amtrak’s operating 
expenses have increased from 
$306 million in 1972 to $891 
million in 1978>while revenues 
have only increased from $153 
million to $313 million. The 
federal government currently 
absorbs Amtrak’s deficit, which 
the Department of Transporta- 
tion aims to cut in half by 1985. 

Amtrak has not publicly 
reacted to the DOT proposal, 
but Vranich pointed out that 


Department of Transportation | 


funding for Amtrak is quite 
small compared to the funding 
of the other transportation agen- 
cies. Presently, $27 billion is 
allocated to the Highway depart- 
ment, $2.5 billion to the Federal 
Aeronautics Administration, and 
$866 million to waterway main- 
tenance, which return no. reve- 
nue. 


Photo by Karen Salzman 


attempt to block the DOT 


‘utback’“at the appropriate time” on the Senate floor. 
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By Sarah Bailey 
Vermont may have a budget 


surplus of 6 million dollars,. but 


Governor Richard Snelling ‘still 
contends the State can’t afford 
to give the University more than 
$800,000: this year, 1.3 million 
dollars less than the school 
requested. 


“This is not unusual,” said 
Bob Stanfield, assistant to the - 


president of UVM. “We send our 
request to the Governor, and he 
submits his proposal to the 
legislature. UVM then discusses 
the proposal with the legislature, 
and they decide whether it is 
sufficient.” 

. The situation, according to 
Stanfield,- hasn’t really changed 
since last October, when nego- 


.tiations began. 


“There’s always been recog- 
nition of the fact that infla- 
tionary costs have to be met, 
either out of the tuition hikes or 
the general appropriations fund. 
At present, in-state tuition 
is $1,300 and out-of-state is 
$3,735 per year. 

“There’s a lot of interest in 
keeping the in-state tuition at 
one level,” said: Stanfield. “The 


UVM President Lattie Coor feels that Governor Snelling’s 
proposed budget for the universi ty is insufficient. 


,only way we can do that 1s 
through an appropriations hike.” 
President Lattie Coor said 


‘that he understood Snelling’s ° 


position, but that ‘the trustees 
are set on keeping the_tuition 
and fees -as reasonable as pos- 
sible.” : 


Snelling’s proposal also calls ° 


for a $750,000 cut from the 
proposed $46 million general 
budget. Said Coor, “I don’t 
know. how-to-do that: frankly: = 

The University goals, 


according to Coor, are- directed 
toward stabilizing finances and 
maintaining a comprehensive 
program while keeping the tui- 
tion reasonable. 
Despite a $2.5 million cut, 
““we’ve had a balanced budget 
for the past three years,” Coor 
ote 
Coor believes that most of 
Snelling’s criticisms were airned 
at other state colleges, not UVM 
specifically. “UVM’s house is in 
good repair,” said Coor. - 


Journalist Presents Idealistic 
View of Kampuchea — 


“The U.S. also used vicious- in 1975 to 80% in 1978, said 


By Janet Saccoccio 
David Klein; journalist for 
thé Communist newspaper, The 
Call, revealed a different picture 
of Kampuchea (Cambodia) last 
Friday evening. _ Skeptieal * of 


Western publicity about the’ 


Kampuchean government, Klein 
was sent last year by The Call to 
explore the situation for himself. 
Speaking at the Living Learning 
Center, Klein described a coun- 
try laden with the after effects 
of war while he showed pictures 
of pock-marked terrain, unex- 
ploded ‘bomb shells, and. the 
remains of ,Russian artillery. 

‘But, Klein insisted; “the 
Kampucheans_ have — recovered 
from the war’s effects and have 
adapted to their new ambience. 


“They are changing the face. of, 


the country,” Klein said. ‘“‘The 
‘January Sth Dam’ took five 
months to build. Engineers said 
the feat’ was impossible. IBM has 
an office in Phnom Penh and so 
does Shell Oil. Unexploded B-52 
bombs.-have been recycled into 
hoes for farming their rice 
paddies,” said Klein. 

Klein attacked the United 
States for their role in Kampu- 
chea. ' “In—May, 1970, Nixon 
ordered the invasion [of Cam- 
bodia] by U.S. troops and 
maintained its control by being 
there.” The invasion was “the 
most massive bombing raid in 
the history of any country,” 
Klein said. -During the U.S. 
occupation, “80% of the villages 
were’ destroyed, 70% of. the 
livestock was killed, and 12% of 
the population was killed or 
wounded by the United States.” 

The. United States .. was 
kicked out of Kampuchea: five 
years later. The Cambodian 
government was overthrown by 
Vietnamese guerrillas and Prime 
Minister Pol Pot liberated Kam- 


puchea in April, 1975, alleged. 


Klein. Ten’ months later, U.S. 
F-111 jets bombed the new 
regime and a U.S. patrol boat 
was sighted within the coastal 
limits. Klein claimed that the 
purpose of the military actions 
was to destabilize the Pol Pot 
government. : 
FEBRUARY 8, 1979 


sfander as a persuasive tactic. 
The U.S. government supported 
the ideas that the Pol Pot regime 
was worse than Hitler. Forced 
labor at gunpoint, marriages 
annulled and replaced by a 
three-month mating season were 
popular accusations,”’ said Klein. 

At present, their economy is 
a version of socialism. Women 
and children feel equal to men 
after winning their respect by 
fighting alongside them. Four- 
teen-year-old children now work 
jobs once reserved for men. The 


literacy rate has risen from 20% 


Klein. 
The Kampucheans have cut 
expenses by using soda bottles 


Ao package medicines. The pro- 


ucts, stacked and ready to use, 
are free to all. The medications 
are herbal concoctions brewed 
by witch doctors, Klein said’ 
Throughout the presenta- 
tion, substantial evidence con-. 
firming Klein’s picture of a 
blissful Kampuchea’ was lacking. 
The recent! overthrow of the Pol 
Pot regime clouded the i issue and 
more facts were needed to make 
Klein’s story convincing. 


ishop Ss House Back 
in Supreme Court 


By Curtis Haynes 
The year and a half old saga 


of the Bishop’s House returned. 


to Vermont Supreme Court on 
Tuesday for what could be the 
final decision on the fate of the 


125-year-old brick mansion at. 


52 South Williams Street. 

For over ‘an hour, lawyers 
for the Medical Center Hospital 
of Vermont (MCHV) and the 
Vermont Environmental Board 
argued -whether an. Act 250 
permit should be required to 
demolish the house and pave the 
remaining lot for 150 parking 
spaces next to the DeGoesbriand 
unit. 

Hospital attorney Spencer 
Knapp admitted that the parking 
needs are “not based on the 
Hospital’s use of the DeGoes- 
briand unit” which is now 
owned by UVM. Knapp then 
disclosed new plans whereby 


doctors and staff would be— 
\allowed to. park either at the 


Mary Fletcher or DeGoesbriand 
but not both. Knapp was sharply 
questioned by Justice Franklin 


Billings, Jr. who pointed out. - 


that prior hearings had deter- 
mined that the new parking lot 
would provide parking for the 
whole Hospital. Nonetheless, 
Knapp concluded that only ‘5.5 
acres was involved in the parking 


- 


scheme, not more than 10 acres 
which would bring in Act 250; 
but Knapp.did not count the 26 
acres of the Mary Fletcher as 
part of the. involved land. 


Assistant Attorney General ’ 
‘Benson Scotch, representing the 


Environmental Board, con- 
tended that the Hospital should 
be required’ to undergo an-Act 
250 review. Scotch admitted 


thatthe tiouse* could have been’ | 


torn down without a permit if 


' the Hospital’s parking lot plans 


had. not. been known. But, he 
added, the demolition of the 
house now signalled the com- 
mencement’ of construction. 
Scotch was pressed hard on the 
demolition argument, and the 
justices seemed to feel that the 
house could be torn down 
without an Act 250 permit, but 
that the construction of a 
parking lot would require the 


“approval of the District 4 


Environmental: Commission. The 
five-member Supreme Court is 
expected to issue its decision in. 
early April. 

Noticeably absent from the 
Supreme Court hearing was the 
Committee to Save the Bishop’s 
House which initiated two in- 


junctions against the demolition. 


and parking lot. The first injunc- 
(continued on page 9) 
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through education. However, he 
said that this is a long process 
and it “‘must be Supplemented 


by changes in policies and — 


legislation.” 


‘Furthermore, GSU members 


argue that closet gays would feel 
more comfortable about coming 
out if they felt they had some 
legal recourse against discri-: 
mination. They claim. that fear 


_ causes many gay students to 
“live a lie that is self-denying | 


and compromising of their prin- 
ciples.” ; 

“It would take pressure off 
of a lot of people, pressure that 


- doesn’t have to be there,” said 
. Larry- Wolk, GSU advisor. “If 


the University comes out with 
this anti-discrimination  state- 
ment, gays will no iqnger be 
afraid to come out,” White 
added. 

. One gay student, a psycho- 
Iggy major, hoping to get into a 
UVM graduate program, said she 
would not get involved with 
GSU activities because she was 
“afraid it would get to the 


' committee evaluating applicants 


and jeopardize her chances for 
admission.” 

Wilda White has also been in 
the position where she has had 
to conceal her sexuality. As a 


teaching assistant for the Socio- 
_ logy Department she was told by 


Dr. Loewen that she shouldn’t 
mention she was gay when her 
discussion group was. criticizing 
homosexuals because she might 
“alienate the sfttdents.” This put 
her in an unfair position, White 
said, where she was forced to 
compromise her principles. 


Although there are straight 


students who support gay rights 


and some, in. fact, are active 
members. of the GSU, many 
students feel that homosexuality 
is ja “sickness,” and their opin- 
ions range from ambivalence to 
outright hostility. Others said 
that they could accept) homo- 
sexuality, but that it was unreal- 
istic for gays to expect complete 
acceptance by their peers. Still 
‘others said may didn’t think 
about it. 

“J pity them but 1 don’t 
sympathize with them,” said one 
student. “I certainly wouldn’t 
feel very comfortable with a gay 
roommate, no matter how much 
I liked him personally.” Another 
said she. thought homosexuality 
was “disgusting.” __ 

'“T never thought it was an 
issue here,” one man comment- 
ed. “I. never see any gays on 
campus.” 

Another prevalent attitude 
is that the GSU “promotes and 
encourages” homosexuality and 
that. it is nota valid use of 


student funds. “If they can go 


up to S.A. and i ae funds for 
‘social events promoting homo- 
sexuality, I should be able to 
go up there and get funds for 
group. sex,” commented one 
student. 
Brian-Burms claims. that this 


—attitude is common but illogical. 


“The purpose of S.A. is to 
encourage all different interests, 
regardless of their applicability 
to the entire student body,” he 
said. “After all, a _person—in_a 
wheelchair doesn’t want to 
support the Outing Club.” 


According —to—Burns;— the 


purpose of the GSU has never 
been to encourage homosexual- 
ity, but to make people more 


With the CIA 


redits CIA With 
Sponsoring Counter Culture 


By Sarah Bailey 
The heavily promoted 


John Marks stunned and dis- 


appointed his audience in~Ira 
Allen Chapel when he presented, 
as the main body of his speech 
on the CIA, a videotape of an 
“ABC Closeup” that aired four 
days earlier, 

Discussing Central Intelli- 
gence Agency attempts at mind 
control, Marks said the organiza- 
tion was willing to try almost 
anything, likening some of their 
experiments to those done ‘by 
the Nazis in World War II. CIA 
experiments led to at least two 
deaths among subjects, Marks 
claimed. 

Marks began his presenta- 
tion by stating that “I’m not 
sure where I’m going with this 


. presentation, or what I’m doing 


up here. This is my first time on 
the lecture circuit.” He is an 
investigator: for the Center for 
-National Security Studies in 
Washington, D.C. and is also a 
journalist. His most recent book, 
The Search for the Manchurian 
Candidate — CIA and Mind 
Control, is dye to. be released 
later in February. 

‘Starting in fhe late 1940's, 


according - to: Marks, the CIA | 


launched a major effort to. 
control human behavior. “The 
idea was to make a man do 
things against his will. If you 
could get a pill to make foreign 
agents defect to. your side, or if 
the government could’ control 


‘*» men’s minds" and actions, it 


‘would be a@ great’ weapon, ” said 
Marks. | 


ia ” 
1984 and The ,. 


Candidate, which was a film 
about the Chinese and Russians 
_ brainwashing an American agent 
into killing the President. 

“The fantasy of the Man- 
churian Candidate turned out to, 
be an experiment the CIA was” 


only way to truly do the experi-, 


ment (of mind controlled assassi- 
nation) is: to have someone 
actually go out and assassinate 
someone. It’s - been —done-—in 
labs with blanks in the gun, but 
that -doesn’t truly test the 
human factors.” 

Marks went ‘on to surniise 
that it had already been done by 
one of the world’s secret services 
but that understandably, the 
results haven’t been published. 

“There are people in the 
U.S government who ~ have 
recommended, that it be done...” 
he continued. - 
~ “ The CIA played a major 
role in the introduction of LSD 
to the youth of. America, said 
Marks. “Thanks CIA, for the 
1960’s,” he quoted Tim Leary, 
who gave the CIA “total credit 
for sponsoring the counter- 
culture.” 

The CIA saw drugs as 
another way to control . the 
human mind. LSD, first develop- 

ed in the 1950's, was known to 
induce psychosis, but no one 
was aware of its- “tripping” 
aspects at that time. The CIA 
felt that by . -inducing such 
psychosis it would be easier. to 


tinued from p. 5 


aware of gay issues and problems 
and more cofnfortable with 
alternative lifestyles. 

Although the GSU has 


taken a more politically active 


stance under Wilda White's 
direction, it is- still primarily 
‘learning resource, not only for 
its 61 members, but for the 
entire community. In addition 
to the Gay Switchboard, dances, 


‘ peer counseling, coffeehouses, 


and workshops, GSU members 
have organized a Gay Speakers’ 
Bureau. Under their , direction, 
gay students talk to classes, 
residence halls, area colleges, 
churches, political forums and 


high schools and it is, in_their-- 


opinion, one of the most impor- 


- tant resources they offer to the 


community. 

Response has’ been favor- 
able, Burns said, Particularly 
from the high schools where the 
_Students seem more open-mind- 
“ed. “People usually listen very 
-carefully,”-he ~~ said. “*And 
although they aren’t always 
receptive, at least we can make 
them aware of alternative life- 
styles,” he noted. 

' He described one group he 
talked to where a woman just sat 
and scowled at him the entire 
time. “Finally I-—just— turned 


“to her and aked her what she 


was_ thinking. She _ started 
screaming and crying that homo- 
sexuality was sick and agains! 


never accept it,”” he said. Burns 
doesn’t think he could ever 
change attitudes as firm as that, 
but, he said, “‘at least she got her 
feelings —out2’ “But,” Burns 
added, with a gleam in his eye, 
“that’s what’s most important.” 


way out ofthe Jaboratory and 
-onto the streets. : 
“High CIA officials were 


also tripping, to see what it was 


like,”” added Marks. 
At this point, 


presentation, Marks turned the 
stage over to the videotape of 
the’ “ABC Closeup.” The 
content was informative, but it 
was difficult to either see or 
yhear. Several people left the 


‘ auditorium at this point, and 


there was a consistent trickle of 
people leaving from then on. 

According to the ‘docu- 
mentary, which was partially. 
researched by Marks, all of the 
CIA’s experiments. were done on, 
“unwitting victims, or those 


powerless to seek revenge. They © 


were prostitutes, drug addicts 


arid patients in mental _hospi-__ 
“tals.” 


The presentation revealed 
that; while the CIA knew what 
they were doing was wrong, they 


didn’t particularly care. Said one 


agent, “we knew damn well we 
didn’t want anyone knowing 
what we were doing,” but the 
CIA. “inspired and ‘encouraged 
people to do whatever came to 
mind.” 

Two quotes from the 
videotape summed up- Marks’ 
Presentation. One was a defini- 
tional goal of the CIA in its 
formative stages: “‘To control 
the individual to do our’ bidding 
against his will — and against! 
human ideals, such as the 
Preservation of life.” The other, 


- € quoté from one of the agents 


concerning the mind control 


' €xperiments: “It was fun, fun, 


fun,” he said: 
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5 tion was thrown out by the 
and problems Supreme Court on a procedural 
ortable with technicality and the second time 
‘. “ around, the Committee was 
5 GSU": has - required to post.an $80,000 
itically active bond which forced 
ilda -White’s withdraw from the case. Th 
Ml primarily a Environmental Board the 
not only for joined the case and followed it 
but for the to the Supreme Court. Act 250) 
. In addition has come under increasing scru- 
board, dances, _: tiny and interpretation in recent B 
coffeehouses, years rand the Environmental 
SU members Board wants a victory on the 
ay Speakers’ 
heir direction, 
Ik to classes, 
area colleges, . 

forums and 
it is, in their 
© most impor- 
y Offer to the 


Hospital recently revealed plans 
for a $30: million expansion at 
the Mary Fletcher unit which 


from the DeGoesbriand Unit. It 
seems that only the tip of the 
iceberg is showing, with UVM 
holding many of the answers 
submerged. 

In November 1977, UVM 
purchased the DeGoesbriand 
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million (Note: undergraduate 
tuition went up the following 
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space to the University Health 
Center and the Hospital. The 
doctors who comprise the Uni- 
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serviced well over 4 hundred 
students in varying capacities. 
And when we can’t service a 
student, we'll direct him to the 
appropriate local organization.” 

Former S.A. _ President 
Geoff Liggett came up with the 
idea of a student legal service in 
the: summer of 1977. In the fall 
of that year, a survey was taken 
‘to assess the need of such a 
service, and according to Freed- 
man, “that survey indicated a 
definite need.” In January of 
1978, Freedman and Liggett, 
along with Dawna Cobb and 
Peter Dracos, began formulating 
plans. During that month, the 
“group co nded. continuous- 
ly with the University of Maine, 
a school of similar size and type 
that already had a functioning 
legal service for students. In 
February, Freedman, Cobb and 
Dracos opened the service with- 
out too much publicity, for 
about twelve hours a week. “At 
that time,” recalls _ Freedman, 
“all we did was give ‘legal infor- 
mation... mainly just got the 
thing on the road. We saw about 
22 students that spring.” 

After that first spring of 
operation, Dawna Cobb and 
as’ partially Peter Dracos graduated, along 
, all of the ‘with S.A. President and instiga- 
rere done on tor of SLS, Geoff Liggett. 

or those Freedman was left in charge of 
enge. They the entire operation. 
rug addicts He. attended the — first 
ntal hospi- National Student Legal Service 
Conference in Washington, D.C. 
to learn more about legal ser- 
vices around the country from 
the students representing forty— 
five schools. He stayed in 
Burlington ' last summer and 
conjured up most of the existing 
operation of SLS himself, 
organizing the intern selection 
process, gathering resources, 
planning a budget, and setting 
up the internal operating sys- 
tems of the service. His planning 
s a defini- °° and work last summer extended 

IA in its the framework of the’ SLS, 
‘o control Preparing for the second deve- 
bur bidding lopmental stage of its existence 
ind against this year. — 
4 as. the Currently, the SLS is open 
The other, almost forty hours a week, and 
the agents plans more seminars, projects: 
i control and improved/extended services. 

‘fun, fun, But the organization is poten- 
es tially still in its infant stage. 
Upcoming projects include stn-- 
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Bishop’ S House... 
ope See ory eC 


them tof 


would step. up’ its withdrawal The Bisi 


Unit from. the Hospital-for $3.8~ 


=a BES. ontinued fi VOM D. 6: 


Wednesday, 1:30'to 7:30 Thurs-_ 


Bishop's House to re-affirm its egiueam 
jurisdiction over certain kinds of ; 
development in Vermont. TheF 


versity Health Center are also 
members of the UVM Medical: 
School -and practice -at the 
Hospital. 

The, rélationship between 
UVM and the Hospital is very 
Close, so close in fact that it is 
difficult to tell who’owans what. 
UVM has a 15-year option ‘to 
purchase the existing parking 
around the DeGoesbriand and 
the Bishop’s House property for 
$1.2 million. It seems strange 
that a tenant (the Hospital) 


dies of the effects of criminal 
convictions on graduate school 
admissions and the ~ Vermont 
traffic law system. The five legal 
areas in which the SLS deals 
may expand to include marital 
law, contractual law and more, 
“Two of the biggest prob- 
lems we face now,” says Freed- 
man, “are: the lack of student 
awareness of what’s available to 
them, and finances. J’d like to 
expand our files, do more 
research ‘and obtain a full-set of 
Vermont Statutes Annotated so 
we could have access to the areas 
of the law we-don’t currently 
specialize in.”’ 
’ For now, the SLS continues 
to operate with improving effi- 
ciency, efficacy and strong dedi- 
cation. The office is open from 


_ 11:00 to 7:30 Monday through 


Your Student edaana 


gets an annual allocation of 
roughly $170,000. With that 
money we are able to initiate 
many programs while funding 
campus organizations. Despite 
the impact_of our job, students 
don’t give us much feedback. 
The Preamble of the Consti- 
tition of the UVM _ Stident 
Association states: “The under- 
graduate students of the Univer- 


sity of Vermont -do__hereby- 


establish this association in order 
to contribute to the cultural, 
social, educational and recrea- 
tional welfare of the member- 
ship and to represent the collec- 
tive interests of that membership 
to the faculty, administration 
and Board of Trustees of the 
University.” 

SA funds various recognized 
organizations from the Outing 
lub to WRUV-FM. Winterfest, 
Octoberfest and the Red Square. 


ffair are also S.A. funded. 
Further, last semester. the 


SA was instrumental in holding 
three South African forums to 
decide the question of university 
investment _ in that . nation. 
Resulting from those - forums, 


jand the subsequent S.A. Senate 
and General Asseribly éndorse- . 


ment of divestiture, was the 


ta z cae sails, : : 
Op $s riouse is again in a anger. 


ontinued rom p.7— 


ae ce | 


should want to buua a_ parking 
lot for its landlord (UVM). 

The UVM Board of Trustees 
has okayed $100,000 toward the 
construction of a parking deck 
beside the DeGoesbriand if the 


—Bishop’s- House cannot be razed~" 


Meanwhile, the UVM adminis- 
tration has taken a hands-off - 
Stand, even though a UVM 
fraternity, Sigma. Nu, was one of 
the original plaintiffs ‘against ‘the 
Noppital. 


day; and 9:30 to 1:00 on 
Fridays. Their phone number is 
656-4379 and an answering 
service takes calls 24 hours a 
day. Randy Freedman reminds 
that positions with the SLS will 


be opening next fall and applica- . 


tions will be available at the 
beginning of the semester. So, if 
you've been ripped off, arrested, 
evicted, ticketed, or just plain 
confused about the law and your 
rights under it, stop by and see - 
the people at the Student Legal 
Service on second floor Billings. 


‘They want. to help’ you out. 


Their help can save you time, 
hassle, frustration and money: — 
and maybe your driver’s license, 
a criminal record, your apart- 
ment... 


enry a. Chamberlain 


investigate University investment 
policies. 

Programming for the stu- 
dent body is what the S.A. is all 
about. Current events include 
the possibility of a student 


grievance. process, and a student 
lobbying effort in Montpelier.]: 


Coming up in April are the 


Finance Hearings and the Gener-| - 
al Assembly to approve of club 


The 
form 


allocations -and ~requésts: 
due date for request 


submission is March Ist. 
All otf. the above inrorma- 


tion and questions is by way of 
an introduction forthe new S.A. 
FORUM. _— Suggestions, 
plaints, or comments are wel- 
come. If you don’t feel com- 
fortable coming to: the S.A. 
Office, or ‘our weekly S.A. 
Tables in Billings, write us or 


drop your message off with Sally] 


Keith inthe S.A. Office, or with 
any senator you come.in contact 
with: We will answer your 
inquiries or comments in this 
column. 

It’s your turn to make the 
S.A. officers and senators direct- 
ly accountable for their actions 
or inactions. Charlie Clark is 
president, Missy Burke’ is vice- 
president and John Meyers is 
treasurer. Call 656-2053, 2054, 


or 2055 — the Student Assogia- 
tion . stands 


160 College St. 


com-|.. 


at your servicé,|: 


—arl St yles 


. for men Ly women 
Prices between $39 (reg $72) and-$89 (reg $130) oi 


$5900 


MF til 9pm. 


“Ths iil 5:30 


JHE 36 GABORONE a 
Classical, Jazz & Folk Music 


77 Lower College Street, Burlington 
_This Week’s Specials 

The Louie Belson Quintet — Raincheck — Concord Jazz, 
731 With Ted Nash, sax; Blue Mitchell, trumpet; Ross 


Tompkins, piano; Joet Di Bartolo, bass. Excellent main- 
stream jazz. 


“Normand Blake — Blackberry Blossom — Flying Fish 
047. Normand and Nancy. Blake play and sing American 
ballads, blues and originals. 


Mick Maloney: — In.:is Free 1010. Mick and Friends sing 
and play Irish tunes and ballads. Must be heard. 

Held over from last week 

The David Grissman Quintét — ie gs as F-5 
The 1976 classic bluegrass-jazz LP 


Usually $5.50, now $5:00 through Feb. 16th 


y 


Come in anes ask us to play these specials for you. 


OPEN 10-6 M-SAT.__Ti_S on FRI 658-. 
OPEN 10-6_M-SAT._ Til 9 on FRI 


SteveGrover Ed Bemis 6090 


errant clothing & accessories 
Sor ladies, gentlemen, and children 


| *WINTER HOURS* 
11:30-5:30 Tues-Sat. 
(closed Monday) 


Please come in and visit us at the. Warehouse 
77 College St. Burlington 


> = 
oe “onrant 0 ™ 
Texas Instruments Tritium Quartz 
_ _ digital watches for women 
_ Beautiful. Compact. Lightweight. 
New Elegant styles for fashion. 
Sporty designs for fun. 


-_- Only $2 4 ge 
LO Regularly $29.95 to $39.95 


icating a 


oo 


* Calendar automatically adjusts for short and long months. Si 
° Easy to set-a single button changes all time functions. 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING MAJORS: 
- TAKE OUT INSURANCE NOW 


How about an “insurance” 


Look into the Air Force ROTC program at 
your Campus. It’s good insurance. i 


cepaiaseexsieas Context St: Michael's / UVM Air Force ROTC 
FATIREEORGE: : | 
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_ INCREDIBLE SOUND SALE 


If you missed our INCREDIBLE SOUND SALE no. 4, | de n 

_Now’s your chance to get what you want at a ridiculous . no 5 ’ 
Price! Some new itemssome demonstrators, some 

. trade - ins. Uséd items backed up by guarantee 

new ‘items 8 by “OUR GREAT VOWS" 


‘receivers am- fm 
| _ Kenwood 


turntables | 


Garrard 
Technics 
. Kenwood 
' Lafayette 


- Akal VE 
Kenwood HarmonKardon Technics 


amplifiers 


Technics 
Kenwood | om 
sina SPeakers= _ 
_ Sony — : | | . 
Lafayette | Advent = Micro Acoustics 
: E; Kenwood Sony = Scott 
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+ Lafayette Store 157 pear! street, essex junction, Vermont ne 
¢ LafayetteStore barre-montpelier road, berlin, Vermont 
Creative Sound’ in the mall between Kmart&Marting” 
. south burlington, Vermont 
¢CreativeSound morrisvilleroad (scross rom Pyramid MalD plattsburg. New York 
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By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 


“Money talks” is a popular Americanism that 
most of us accept without thinking twice. It’s also the 
focus of the present controversy at UVM over divest- 
ment of UVM’s holdings in corporations which do 
business in South Africa: Investment and divestment 
are the language money speaks. : 

Proudly, as children, we sang, “‘the land of the 
free, and the"home of the brave...”’ Now blacks in 
South Africa are asking themselves the same question, 

‘Cyprus Attucks, the first man to die in the American 
Revolution, must have asked himself. “Is freedom 
worth dying for?” Attucks was a black man, 

We as a university face another choice. If divest- 
ment costs us money, is someone else's freedom 
worth it? 


ra tae tt 
University 


The university trustees, or their investment 
managers, have bought securities to produce income 
for that educational institution in what they thought 
were good companies. They probably are real good 
companies as far as returning income and doing the 
things that the trustees desire for the institution. I’m 
sure the investment advisors didn’t check up on 
where these companies were doing business. They 
looked at the fundamentals in regard tothe business, 
how*it’s doing, what its prospects are, what it’s done 


in the past, what its cash dividends are; and they . 


judge these corporations as investments on that basis. 
The trustees have the duty of investing the funds 


Hilton Wick, president of the Chittenden Trust 


Corporation, and UVM attorney Paul Sutherland are 
two of the out-spoken opponents of divestment at 
UVM. Both are influential men, respected in their 
professions. , 

But they have never felt thé wrench of hunger, 
the horror of. torture; and mass murder. No one calls 
them “‘boy” or “nigger.” . . * 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Investment Policy 
heard their testimony on January 18. Jn the inter- 
views that follow, they explain their reasons for 
opposing divestment. The committee report¢to. the 
Board of Trustees late in February. 


Hilton-Wick ~ 


Cynic: Mr. Wick, last week you told the Ad Hoc 


Committée on Investment Policy that the proper way | 


for UVM to influence corporate policies in South 
Aftica would be to exercise their option as stock- 
holders. 


Wick: Yes. The University of Vermont has the same. 


options that any other institution that invests in 
corporations which operate in South Africa has. If it 
objects to the government of another country which 
deprives its people of. their human rights, it can sell 
the securities it owns in that company and get .out. 
That’s the first option. It doesn’t cope with the 
problem. it doesn’t affect the corporation, who will 
never even know that the university has sold its stock. 
Corporations like IBM have stock freely traded on a 
~ day*te-day basis; they don’t keep track of who buys 
eal 

and who sells. 

The other option is to put pressure on the 
corporation to disclose what it’s doing to help thesé 
people, if anything. These corporations will react to 
stockholder pressure. If you sell the security, you lose 
the. basis for stockholder proposals which might 
influence corporate ‘policies in these countries. 
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Hilton Wick 


which come under their control for investment in a 


prudent way. They produce the income to run the- 


institution. The trustees of some universities have to 
buy securities which produce as much income as 
possible because the university needs the cash to meet 
current bills. and to run the institution on a day-to- 
day basis. The trustees of some institutions have the 
responsibility of investing in securities with the 
highest. income over a number of years, with - less 


income but a greater potential for growth and a™ 


higher return ultimately. 

In addition, if the trustees sell a good stock. for 
no: other reason than that company does business in 
South Africa, they could be held personally liable for 
any loss which stemmed from their actions. 

There’s_a-real_risk of that. IBM stock which it 
bought for $350/share is selling at $300/share today. 
If the university sold that stock at a loss of $50/share 
solely because IBM does business in South Africa, 


‘then I think they could be held personally liable. 


Someone (Reverand William. Hollister, UVM 


chaplain, Ed. note) suggested that UVM should 


welcome such a suit. Well, 1 know the trustees would- 

Cynic: If the only commitment UVM trustees have 
_ toward. investnients is financial, then what sort of 
commitment can we expect of corporations such as 
GM or IBM regarding non-financial considerations 
which may well cut into their profits? 


Wick: You can write to one of these companies which. 
- you might have stock in and ask “Let me know what 


you're doing to improve the lot of the people in 


’ South Africa.”” Now, they don’t have to reply. How- 


ever, corporations are becoming more and more 
sensitive these days in these areas. They will supply 
information on stockholdet’s requests, They’re trying 


to. please stockholders, because they know that in the . 


long run they have to keep their stockholders happy. 
Otherwise; stockholders will begin to sell their stock, 
and invest elsewhere. , : 

A few corporations have moved out of South 
Africa as a result of stockholder ‘pressure. But the 
prime result has been increased unemployment, for 
black people particularly. It’s likely that where 
corporations .are pressured out of South Africa in the 
future, it will have the same result: the lot of the 
blacks will become worse rather than better. 


’ Cynic: You think then, that these companies are 


taking considerations other than profit into account? 
Wick: Oh, yes. No doubt about it. Corporations are 
becoming more and more socially-minded. IBM, for 
instance, moved into Vermont in 1957 primarily 
because it was a good place for their employees to 


dive and work.- Indirectly, it had to do with profits, 


but primarily it benefited their ‘workers. Happy 
employees are more productive... Living Conditions 
are important. to many corporations, not only in 
foreign countries, but right here. 


_Cynic: Then you have no objection to institutions 


taking factors other than profit into consideration in 
investing? ~ 


‘ Wick: Oh, no. Today businesses are ericouraged to 


take social considerations into account, as well as 
profits. This is a generous gesture, which 70 or 80 
years ago would not have been considered appro- 
Priate business practice. Most corporations consider 
these things today 

Cynic: As presidént of Chittenden Trust Company, 
do you take factors other than maximum return into 
consideration in making loans? 


Photo by A rienne Helitzer 


Wick: Oh, yes. For example, we consider the environ- 
mental impact of the things customers plan to do 
with the money they borrow. We try to look at the 


situation not only as far as the bank is concerned, but © 


as far as the good to the community. 

Cynic: In investing: other people’s money for them, 
do you-take ethical and moral factors into considera- 
tion? ; 

Wick: At first btush I’d say no, we don’t; but actually 
we do. Not so much ethical factors, I guess, but moral 
considerations are taken into account. However, what 
is moral to one person maybe immoral to another. A 
lot of people are still opposed to gambling. In our 
trust department, we don’t own any gambling stocks. 


That was a moral decision, Thete are ‘still a-lot.of. 
people opposed to drinking. We don’t own any stock, 


‘80far-as-1-know, in companies which manufacture 
and séll liquor. We don’t own any stock in any 
corporations which own and operate race tracks. 

However, when buying stocks in multi-national 
corporations we don’t consider where they do busi- 
ness. That is not one of our considerations. But we do 
make moral judgments. 


Cynic: Would it be valid then, tosexpect UVM to take - 


moral considerations into account in making invest- 
ments? 


Wick: In some circumstances, yes; in other circum- 
stances, no. I don’t think that where a corporation 


' does business should be a consideration of UVM’s 


trustees, 


Trustees delegate the investment decisions to an ” 


investment advisor. Sometimes colleges reserve the 
right to approve or disapprove particular purchases. 
but it’s really too cumbersome.’ UVM can’t do that. 
Cynic: It’s been suggested that UVM invest in FHA 
mortgages. Should the trustees seek investments with 
a positive social value? =~ 
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Wick: Not really, The job of the university ‘is to 
educate young people, not to Solve social problems: 
The solutions of social problems should be left to the 
governmental units and businesses. engaged in that. 

he job of the university “is to teach young people, 
and that’s what it ought to stick to. ‘ 

If UVM wants to buy some.mortgages from us, 
we'd be glad to, sell some. We sell mortgages to 
anyone who will buy them, because we could make a 
lot more that way. But UVM’s job is to educate, and 
they ‘should use their investment to produce as much 
income as they need for that. 

Cynic: Yet, the investment Policy of the university 
teaches UVM students by example “what investment, 
and what institutions are all about. 

Wick: F agree. Students do learn some things from the 
way that universities invest. But I don’t think that 
UVM should involve itself in mortgage lending. It 
takes personnel, and a large source of money. UVM 
doesn’t have enough money to get into mortgage 
lending. We do $20-25 million a year in home mort- 
gage lending. UVM doesn’t have anywhere near that 
amount of money. (UVM’s total Portfolio is, in fact, 
$16.9 million. Ed. note) 


UVM also has a Tesponsibility to stay liquid, and 


home mortgages at a set rate of interest might be 
pretty hard to get rid of. 7 
Cynic: How familiar do you feel you are with the 
system of apartheid in South Africa? 

Wick: Not any more familiar than aiiyone who hasn’t 
really studied it specifically. 
Cynic: If you thought apartheid was as bad as, say, 


the Nazi experience, if it is genocidal as some claim it 


is, then you wouldn’t have any objection to US. 
corporations pulling out? 
Wick: Right. If the situation— 


divesting. ee 
Cynic: Let’s go back to the gambling analogy. Should 
‘UVM trustees invest in.something which they would 
not permit on campus, and was illegal in this state? 
Wick: If it was clearly considered to be immoral by 
almost ‘everybody, then the trustees could tell the 
investment advisor ‘not to buy stock in, say Resorts 
International (a gambling company). That’s okay _ as a 
practical matter, although it generally isn’t done. A 
university can put ‘some restrictions on its investment. 
advisor if it likes. 4 
Cynic: If gambling is a moral issue, but not apartheid, 
where are you drawing the line? 


Wick: I don’t know. I don’t know. I personally don’t 


believe in putting any restrictions on investment 
advisors. Let them use their judgment... 

Of course, there are obvious exceptions, you can 
go to extremes.* For instance, an investment advisor 
says, “We can make a lot of money in this very 
successful corporation in Nazi Germany” in the 
1930’s. “It’$ a sensitive ‘area, but boy they’re making 
money over there. Is it all right if we invest?” . 

Obviously, if anyone had known what was going. 
on in Nazi Germany, they would have said “‘No.” 
Cynic: So it comes down to how history assesses 
apartheid... 

Wick: No, being practical is what it comes down to. 
Say IBM does 1% of’ its business in South Africa. Are 
we going to stop buying securities in IBM because of 
this?» My answer is, ““No,”’ If you’re concerned, then 
do everything prudent you can to change their policy. 

If you sell, you’re not coping with the problem. 
You’re just making your ‘constience feel better, 
saying, “Well, we don’t. own any of that big, bad 
company doing business in South Africa. 'We’re 
okay.” But you “haven’t done’ anything about the 


_ Problem either ree 


Cynic: The problem is larger than just South Africa, 
too. 

Wick: The number. of countries which don’t violate 
human rights is vety, very small.’ The USA is oné of 
the few nations where discrimination against minori- 
ties is illegal. American corporations now have 
business dealings with Russia. And in South America, 
where living conditions are terrible. But it’s better for 
the people in these places that. U.S. corporations are 
there providing jobs. . 
Cynic: In Nazi Germany business leaders must have 
been appalled by the Nazi- government to the extent 
that they knew what was goirig on. That can be a very 
powerless situation,. it seems to me. Is that your 
perception of it? 

Wick: Yes, I agree. 


Cynic: Similarly, in South Africa, U.S. corporations . 


have a certain amount of influence. Perhaps—as 
stockholders we could encourage them to take a 
firmer stand, but there are very real limits to what. 
they can do. They need a stable environment, under 
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whatever system of government exists. What can they 
really do to promote improvements far blacks? 
Wick: IBM can increase the wages of blacks. They can 
give blacks housing allowances to upgrade their living 
conditions. IBM may not haye too much power to 
change the government. But subtly, I’m sure they 
affect some change. 
 At-least they can improve the material position 


. of the blacks, and make it better than it has been, or 


even.equal to that of some of the-whites. 

Cynic: IBM also supports the South African govern- 
ment thru corporate income taxes, they even hold 
stoek in IBM. Doesn't that Strengthen the govern- 
ment? , 

Wick: IBM being there helps the government, yes. It 
provides employment for both blacks and whites and 
income. I just-think” that overall, IBM’s presence is 
beneficial. If American companies pull out, it will 
leave a void which other companies from around the 
world will fill. We will simpty lose our-in fluence. 


Paul Sutherland 


Cynic: Mr. Sutherland, last week you testified-that 
the tristees were bound by a_“‘prudent man princi- 
ple” which limited their’ freedom in considering 
‘investment Possibilities. Would you define that term? 
Sutherland: The term “prudent man principle” has 
arisen primarily through the common law. It defines a 
standard of diligence which a trustee should maintain 
in investment. It takes into account the financial 
aspect of investment, maximization of return, grow- 


‘th, etc. It requires that a trustee be as careful with 


another’s money as he would be with his own. 


~ Cynic: Is it true. that UVM’s trustees might be sued 


for making investments which didn’t take into 
_account maximization of profits? = 


Sutherland: Certainly. Any ‘trustee could be, of UVM. 


or any other organization. If a trustee deviates from 
what prudence has come’ to mean, then he could 
probably be held personally accountable for any loss. 
Anyone who feels he has been prejudiced by this law, 
it could be a student, a taxpayer, or anyone with: a 
direct interest in the UVM endowment fund might be 
a plantiff in a case against University trustees. 

What the principle requires is that qualified 
people are making their best judgments on a contin- 
uing basis, in terms of maximizing profits and secur- 
ing investments. The question raised by the South 
African issue is whether you can consider things other 
‘than these criteria without violating the standard. 

I don’t see the question to-be if you can consider 
these things instead of the prudent man principle, but 
if you can consider them in addition to the ‘prudent 
man principle. If that’s the way the question is 
framed, then I think the answer is yes. ~ 
Cynic: Then you don’t see any real problem with 
taking ethics into tonsideration? 

Sutherland: I think it will be difficult. The University 
will have to do it very carefully; I don’t mean to 
imply that there’s no problem. But it’s possible. 

Cynic: The question of antagonizing corporations 


such as IBM so that they no longer give us gifts has . 


come up. Is it an issue? “ 

Sutherland: | think that UVM has got to take into 
account its general relationship with IBM. It’s an area 
where it could be argued that if the trustees decided 
to chastise IBM over its policies in South Africa, 
knowing full well the result might be lots less money 
for the library, that might be held by a court to bé 
imprudent management of UYM’s funds. 

Cynic: How far, does I S influence extend as a 
result of its gifts to us? 


‘Sutherland: IBM clearly should not. be involved in “- 


decisions with respect to, curriculum. If there were 
some strings attached to IBM gifts, it would probably 
be considered imprudent Of the trustees to react to 
this kind of pressure from IBM. 


Cynic: So by giving gifts, IBM is"in actuality a “de 


facto”’ trustee in making investment decisions... It 
does have a say in our investment Policies, ..0\ 


ne 


Sutherland: No, I don’t think so. 
Cynic: ...de facto... ’ 


Sutherland: The University has to look at the effect. 


of- the treatment of its portfolio, and those gifts. Yes. 

_That is an example of the kind of things they have to 
take into account, when they make decisions on 
investments. 
Cynic: Would we nécessarily -lose money by divest- 
ing? 


everybody" involved in the issue agrees, 1 think, 


. 
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» Paul Sutherland — 


BM. IBM is generally recognized as the most secure, 

and one of the most promising investments on the 

market. That’s a very conservative view, but that’s the 

other side of the (divestiture) coin.*There are those 

who'd say that there’s just no excuse for not having 

some IBM stock in a portfolio that’s as big as UVM’s, 
Therefore, not having it is a violation of the prudent. 
man principle, if the reason you don’t have- it—is 

because you have-some—objections—to- what IBM is 
doing in South Africa. But I don’t think that would 
winincourt. ° 

Cynic: Do any corporations or institutions take ethics 
or morals into account in their investment decisions? 

Sutherland: I don’t know of any. It could be going on 
all the time, but I’m not aware of it. 

Cynic: Are the responsibilities: of - the University 


_ trustees primayily financial? 


Sutherland: No- The trustees” primary responsibility 
is academic. UVM is chartered as an educational 
institution. . 


. Cynic: That education is primarily academic, but it is ” 


ethical as well, isn’t it? 

Sutherland: Yes, I’d agree. 

Cynic: If we are to, take ethical considerations into 
account in teaching, then_can’t these same ethical 
standards be applied to UVM’s investment policy? 
Sutherland: That can be answered in two ways, and I 
think both answers are good. There’s the answer: 


““Yes, of course.” We are an educational institution, 


we have a responsibility to be‘aware of the world © 
around us, and have to take a stand; to contribute to 
the educational process by being ‘aware. We must 
reject practices which «are universally repugnant. 
On the other-hand, the whole problem is whether 
the institution taking a stand—is prejudiced to any 
individual’s right to hold and express his or her 
opinion.’ , 
Cynic: The University of Wisconsin adopted _ the 
general principle last year that they would not invest 
in companies which discriminate on the basis of race, 
creed, religion or sex{ They also divested their hold- 
ings in corporations Which are involved with South 
Africa. Could UVM adopt a similar policy? 
Sutherland: That might be a good place to start. The 
U.S. doesn’t allow these types of discrimination to 
take place in public institutions. It’s unrelated speci- 
fically , but it would be a logical extension of ethical 
principles. Some institutions have-decided that it 


members might conceivably 


Support apartheid. ; ' Oe 
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Sutherland: No. Gordon Paterson, the treasurer, " 


that comparable ‘investment opportunities are 
available... 1 think that there may be 


' some investment counsellors who would 


say that in today’s market it 
would be imprudent for UVM 
“not to have stock in 
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They're very petite and very pretty. 
Available in 14 karat gold. Wear them 
for Valentine’s Day, or any day at all. 
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EAR PIERCING CLINIC 
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HAVE YOUR EARS PIERCED WITH 
HEART-SHAPED EAR PIERCING 
STUDS BY OUR TRAINED TECHNICIAN. 
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(1 REGULAR STUDIES—for college transfer students toward 
B.A. and B.Sc. degrees. 

() GRADUATE STUDIES—Master’s, Doctoral and Visiting 


. By Jean Reirtsborough ~ 

“A short while ago... the 
Nestl€’s representatives came to 
visit-us—at Nairobi’s-hospital to 
ask if we had any opinion about 
the publication “Nestlé Kills 
Babies.” They really wanted us 
to say that Nestlé did not kill 
babies. ; 

We discussed this at length 
with them and were not able to 
say of course that Nestlé either- 
does kill or does not kill, statis- 
tically speaking. I mentioned 
that there was a child in our 
emergency ward... who was very 
mear to death, because the 
mother was bottle-feeding with 
the Nestlé product and out of 
interest I asked. whether they 
would like to see the baby. I 
took the two representatives 


over into our emergency ward- 


and as we walked in the door the 
baby collapsed and died. I tried 
to revive the child, but I was 


away from breast feeding ‘and 
toward bottles filled with an 
artificial milk formula. Among 


~ the affluent, the choice between 
breast-feeding and bottle-feeding 


is based on personal convenience 
or lifestyle, and because they 
have the maney and the proper 
facilities to prepare the milk 
formula, either, proves satis- 
_ factory. But among the poor, 
especially in developing coun- 
tries, the decision to bottle feed 
has very different implications. 
Breast feeding, even when 

the mother is not properly 
nourished, will supply an infant 
with adequate nourishment for 
the first four to six months of 
life. Due to the high. cost of 
artificial formulas and the need 
for sanitary preparatory facili- 
_ties, bottle feeding often pro- 
vides. the infant with an over- 
diluted, contaminated formula. 
The decision between breast 


a 


ce 


...and as we walked in the door the 


baby collapsed and died... . We all 


watched the mother turn away from 
the dead baby and put the can of 


Nestle’s milk 


unsuccessful. And, after the 
baby. was pronounced dead, we 
all watched the mother turn 
away from the dead baby. and 
put the can of Nestlé’s milk ‘in 
her bag before she left the 
ward... it was a vivid demonstra- 
tion of what bottle-feeding can 
do, because this mother was 
perfectly capable of breast- 


feeding. The two gentlemen | 


walked out of that room, very 


~ pale, shaken and quiet and there 


was no need to say anything 
more...” * 5; 

Dr. Elizabeth Hillman 

Pediatrician speaking 

*' to United Nations 

Development Forum, 

f - | 1976. 


This is not~an isolated 


incident, Many women in Third 


World . countries’ ‘are turning 


in her bag. ...” 


feeding and bottle feeding may 
be a choice between health and 
disease. As exemplified in the 


story told by Dr. Hillman, it. 


could in fact be. a choice 
between life and death. 

Artificial milk formulas~ 
can be an alternative to brew. 
feeding for the 5% of women 


unable to breast-feed if certain ' 


basic conditions are satisfied. 
These include: sufficient 
“income, access to clean water, 
access to heating and refrigera- 
tion facilities, and the ability to 
read and folldw the directions 
for making the formula. . 

First, a family must have 
sufficient income to buy the 
amount of formula required for 
adequate infant nutrition. In a 


Study completed in 1970 by C, 


B. Jelliffe, based on retail prices 
in Jamaica, he found that in that 


ion: 


Milking The Third World 


country it costs $73 to feed an 
infant processed foods (infant 
formula, cereal based food, and 
babies vitamins) for the first six 
months. This requires that $2.75 
be spent on infant foods each 
week. Of the Jamaicans with 
jobs, about 40% of them earned 
‘$11. or less each week. A work- 
ing person in Uganda would have 


to spend 33% of the average 


wage to feed an infant artificial 
milk ; in Pakistan, 40%. In Haiti a 
secretary, a relatively well paid 
worker, would spend 25% of her 


Salary for infant food. To feed ~ 


one four-month-old infant in 
Guatemala would require almost 
80% of the per capita income. 

There is.no denying that 
artificial milk formula is expen- 
sive and few have enough money 
to buy adequate amounts. As a 
result, mothers stretch the 
supply of formula by diluting it 
with more. water than is called 
for in the directions. In 1969, a 
survey of Barbados residences 
was performed to find out how 
long a one-pound can of formula 
lasted when feeding a two- 


- month-old infant. 18% said that 


their one pound supply lasted 4 
days, roughly the correct num- 
ber of days. However, 82% 
reported that the one can supply 
lasted anywhere from 5 days to 
3 weeks. 

A. professor of nutrition in 


~ Nigeria, Dr. Adewale Omelolu, 
treated a severely malnourished 


baby who was being bottle-fed 
at the time. He reported that for 
@ month, the child had been 
living, on water from a bottle 
because it took a month to save 


up enough-money for a can of. 


formula. 4 
The second requirement 


for successful and safe use of ~ 
artificial formula is a clean water , 


supply for washing the bottles 
and nipples as well as for pre- 
paring the formula. In Indonésia, 
only 10% of all families have 
access toa safe water supply. 
Babies are bottle-fed formulas 
mixed with water from con- 
taminated supplies in areas 
which lack proper washing, 
refrigeration, or cooling facili- 
ties. Malnutrition and exposure 
to disease often cause chronic 
diarrhea and the infant is conse- 
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quently unable to assimilate 
nutrients even ‘from ‘diluted 
formula. Most of these children 
could have been breast-fed and 
then would not be affected by 
contaminated water supplies. 

The’ final conditions for 
safe. use of formula include 
access to heating and refrigera- 


tion facilities and the ability to/ 


read and follow the directions 
for making formula. Yet, only 
half of all Brazilian families have 
electricity, let alone refrigera- 
tore. In more rural parts’ of 
Brazil. only 11% have electricity. 
Furthermore, barely 16% of the 
women in Haiti are literate, and 
usually in Creole and French. 
Many Haitian grocery stores 
carry formula cans with instruc- 
tions in English or Spanish only. 
Even among those who are 
literate and are given the instruc- 
tions in their native language, 
many times it is impossible to 
follow the directions. given. In 
West Africa, Nestlé’s Mother 
Book . distributed’ by, the com- 
pany in Malawi, reads: ‘“‘Wash 
‘your hands thoroughly with 
soap’ each” timé you “have to 


fact is that about .66% of the 
households in* the. capitol city 
are without washing facilities. 
The text of the baby care 
booklet for W. Africa reads: 
“Place bottle and lid in a sauce- 
pan -of water with sufficient 
water—to—cover-them: Bring to 
the boil and allow to boil for 10 
minutes.” Beside the text is a 
picture of an ‘aluminum sauce- 
pan on-an electric stove. Electric 
Stoves are’a rarity in West Africa. 
Often the only heat source is 
three stones supporting a pot 
above a wood fire. The impor- 
tance of sterilization is not 
obvious, so mothers frequently 
skip this portion of-the instruc- 
tions. ed 
When these three condi- 
tions are not satisfied, there are 


» “—~—many risks involved in bottle- 


feeding. It is estimated that only 


\ 20% of the people in developing 


countries have adequate facilities 
to safely feed milk formulas to 
their children. What, then, are 
the advantages to breast-feeding? 
In many ways breast milk 

is the perfect food for babies. 
Breast milk does not contain the 
highest .amount, but rather the 
proper proportions of fat and 
protein. To make a formula 
equal in value to breast milk one 
would have to mix together a 
emulsifiers, 
thickening agents, PH adjusters, 
and. anti-toxidants nd sstill 
breast milk has advantages*that 
occur naturally. Not only does 
breast milk meet -all of the 
nutritional needs for infant brain 
and body development, but it 
offers immunizers to disease and 
allergies. 
' The obvious advantages to 
breast feeding are that’ breast 
milk is easily digestible, requires 


_ no preparation, and the milk has 


Jess - chance of exposure to 


- bacteria. A woman who_ is 


breast-feeding is also less apt to 
get pregnant due to the produc- 
tion of a hormone which tan 
delay fertility. This natural 
spacing mechanism is often vital 
in determining the infant’s survi- 
val. 4 
Despite the many attri- 
butes of ~breast-feeding, «the 
numbers of mothers switching to 
the bottle are’steadily increasing. 
As a result of this transition, the 
average age of ‘children suffering 


their babies lives, mothers are 
led’ to believe that they did the 
best thing for their child by 
feeding .him/her milk formula. 
The film Bottle Babies shows a 
child’s-grave near Lusaka, Zam- 
bia. Lying on the grave is a 
crushed milk can and a baby 
bottle. The narrator of the film 
Says: “Mothers put empty 
Nestlé’s Lactogen cans and feed- 
ing bottles on their dead babies’ 
graves, for they believe to the 
end that powdered milk and 
‘feeding bottles. were the most 
valuable possessions their babies 
once had.” In actuality, it was 


_ the” bottle and «formula. that 


hastened the infant's death. 

The problem started in the 
1960’s, when the numbers. of 
babies born in Western countries 
dropped drastically. The big 
artificial milk producing com- 
‘panies, such as Nestlé, Bristol 
Myers, and Abbott Laboratories, 
sought new markets outside of 
the’ U.S. Their hope lay in 
developing countries.- Wide- 


well as supplied free infant . 

ee 
“Mothers pit empty Neéstle’s Lactogen 

prepare a meal for baby.” The~ 


\ 


the minds of the’ public, it is. 


actually a tactic. to discourage 
breast-feeding and to~promote 
“supplementary” ‘feeding -of the 
bottled formula. Dr. Spock has 
called, “the combination of a 
mother lacking confidence in her 
ability to breast-feed and the 
availability of bottles of formu- 
la” the “most efficient method 
of discouraging breast feeding.” 
Supplementary feedings deter 
the milk supply while nursing 
helps increase it. pte 

Another method of pro- 
moting ‘milk formulas is through 
health professionals. This invol- 
ved providing hospitals with free 
posters, calendars, literature, and 


most importantly, free samples. _. 


of the company’s product. It is 
particularly good for-a product 
if hospitals are Passing out 
samples. A reported 84% of the 
hospitals receive free formula 


from the manufacturers, Some. 


formula companies have even 
Paid cash grants to hospitals as 


cans and feeding bottles on their dead 


babies ’ graves, for they believe to the end 


that poudered milk 


and feeding bottles 


were the mast valuable possessions 
their babies once had. ” 


spread promotional advertising 
of infant foods — appeared 
throughout the Third World. 
Nestlé has 81 plants in. 27 
underdeveloped countries and 
728 sales centers around the 


+ word, and they: all promote — 


their: products, Lactogen, Nan, 
and Cevelac. 

The first promotional 
tactic used is slantéd advertising. 
As Frances Moore Lappe writes, 
“Exposed to countless _ bill- 
_boards,- newspaper  advertise- 
ments, arid color posters, parents 
in under-developed countries 
came to equate a happy, healthy 
baby with a bottle or a can of 
Lactogen. They learn that educa- 
ted and upper-class families use 
feeding bottles. They too want 
the best for their baby.” What 
the posters don’t say, though, is 
that bottle feeding endangers 
their baby’s life. 

Effective methods of 
advertising include equipping a 
van with a public address system 
to give out free samples, litera- 
ture and radio advertising. In 
1973, radio advertising was 
monitored for a 3-week period 
and it was found that Nestlé’s 
Lactogen, one of the most 
heavily advertised infant formu- 
las, accounted for over 11% of 
all Swahili radio advertising time 
in Kenya. This means it used 
more time than virtually any 
other brand name product. The 
ad, accompanied with fast-paced 
music, went like this: 

“Bring up your baby with 
love and Lactogen. Important 
news for mothers! Now Lacto- 
gen is even better, because it 
contains more protein plus vita- 
mins and iron, all essential for 
‘making your baby strong and 
healthy. Lactogen Full Protein 
now has .an even creamier 
taste. and is guaranteed by 
Nestl€. Lactogen and Love.” 

Due to unfavorable expo- 
sure of the advertising tactics the 
companies claim to have “modi- 


from malnutrition has dropped _-Siea” their ‘advertisements. The 


in some countries - from 18 
months .to 8 months. Three- 
quarters of the infants who died 
between the ages: of one month 
and five .months had been 
breast-fed less than 30 days or 
not at all. : “fs 
Why’ are the mothers using 
milk formula? The answer is'that 
right down to the last minutes of 
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plug now is that formula is “the 
next best thing to mother’s 
milk,” for cases in which “you 
find you need a substitute or a 
supplement to breast milk.” 
‘Nestlé now recommends “an 
occasional bottle-feed if you 
cannot breast-feed Baby entirely 
yourself.” 

While this language eases 


formula, “in return for the 
hospital staff feeding newborns 
these brands and recommending 
that mothers continue using 
them at home. The real tragedy 
of this promotional gimmick is 
that mothers receiving free. sam- 
ples from the hospital use these 
until the free supply runs out, 
meanwhile allowing their own 
breast milk to. stop . flowing. 
Unless the breast is constantly. 


stimulated. from immediately. . 


after birth, the supply cannot be 
tapped. Hence, mothers taking 


advantage of the free samples * 


from the hospitals in the begin- 
ning are forced to continue 
buying formula. : 

In addition to free sam- 
ples, some countries have “milk 


banks” connected with the hos- ~ 


Pitals that sell formula to new 
mothers at a cut rate. Thus, a 
couple of weéks have elapsed 
before mothers are forced to 
buy formula in the open market 
and realize how expensive it is. 

To further promote their 
product, formula companies hire 
“milk nurses” to make coniact 
with new mothers. In Jamaica, 
milk nurses are_official nurses 
who go through a six’ week 
training by the company. During 
this time they learn about the 
Product and receive a fixed 
salary plus travelling expenses. 
Often the wage that the formula. 
‘companies can pay is much 
greater than the money earned 
working as a public health 
person, so_ the job. promoting 


formula is difficult to refuse. 
Nestlé calls these women | 


“dietetic ambassadors” _ and 
claims that they are hiréd to 


“give advice to mothers on how .. 


to take care of their babies and 
how to correctly feed them.” 
The activities of milk nurses vary 
from company to company, but 
they always distribute free sam- 
ples. Marketing research in Nige- 
ria in 1973 found that “95% of 
mothers who combine breast 
and bottle feeding .believe they 
have been advised to do so by 
medical personnel, mainly 
mid-wives or nurses. Milk com- 
pany representatives who gave 
talks on feeding appear to be 
identified as hospital and clinic 
staff.” 2 : 


2 


(continued. on ‘page 16) 
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T-ThS @i 5:30 


160 College 
863-2216 


Here's Your Chance to Look at the | 
‘MCGILL MBA PROGRAM 


Considering an MBA? You should. ‘And you should 
take-a close look at everything McGill has to offer. 
Presentations (talk and slides) will be given on 


Friday, Februay 9th 
9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 am 
Career Planning Office 
322 South Prospect Street 
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‘PIZZAS & SUBS 


White or WHOLE WHEAT dough 
in Regular or Thick crust. 


HOUSE BEER SPECIAL WITH 


$] ctwemee > SEVERY PIZZAI 
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10% OFF with COLLEGE LD. 


businessman, each Florist sets his own Ser. 
vice charges and delivery may be additional. Most FID Flcsiste acoapt 


major credit cards. . ~ ; 
FTD MEMBERS 
_ Chappef’s 
_ Vermont Floral. .. 
Claussen’s| 
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Nestle’s. . . From p. 15) 


A housewife in Malaysia, 
Mary Lee, wrote a letter saying: 
“On 23rd August 1976, I had an 
interview with a Bristol-Myers 
mothercraft nurse by the name 
of Mrs. Ho, who came to my 
house at my request. Mrs. Ho 
was wearing a white nurses 
uniform and informed _me she is 
a State Registered Nurse who 
trained here in University Hospi- 
tal, Kuala Lumpur. On arrival 
Mrs. Ho presented me with a 
free sample tin of Enfamil. 
powder infant formula without 
my asking for it. I told her I was 
thinking of weaning my baby 
from’ the breast, to which she 
said, ‘Enfamil is just like breast 
milk.’ She even pointed out on 
the sample tin the content 
‘choline’ which she assured me,, 


In Europe and more recent- 
ly in the U.S., increasing num- 
bers of people are refusing to 
purchase any product with a 
Nestlé trademark until the com- 


‘ pany stops promoting infant 


formula. Recently, the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Women’s Center 
began a campaign to educate 
people about Nestlé’s promo- 


' tional practices and elicit sup- 


port for the boycott. - 

The actions being consid- 
ered locally are: (1) urging 
individuals to join the boycott; 
(2) writing personal letters to 


Nestlé explaining the decision to _ 


boycott; (3) circulating a peti- 
tion to be signed by those 
supporting the boycott (to be 
sent to Nestlé); (4) encouraging 


SAGA and- local stores and 


restaurants not to -use’ Nestle 
products; (5) sponsoring an 
educational day about Nestlé 
and infant formula abuse some- 
time soon. ae 


would make my baby’s. comple- 
xion beautiful and fair. In this 
community mothers feel it is’ 
very. important to have fair 
skin...” 

Mary. Lee is a doctor’s 
wife. She was not influenced by 
the visit but many others ob- 


. viously have been. 
The Inter-American Inves-‘ 


tigation of Morality in Child- 
hood investigated the causes of 
35,000 childhood deaths. They 
found nutritional deficiency to 
be an associated cause of death 
in’ every community they 
studied. They also: noted that 
death from deficiency was “‘less 
frequent in infants breast-fed 
and never weaned than in infants 
who were breast-fed not at all or 
for only limited periods.” 


The Boycott List includes: 
Nestlé Quik and Chocolates, 
Nescafe, Nestea, Taster’s Choice, 
Sunrise Instant Coffee, Soup- 


time, Stouffer’s. Brand, Libby’s © 


Brand, Crosse and Blackwell. 


Other Nestlé products | 


include: Maggi Soups, James 
Keller and Son, Ltd., Crawford 
Products, Deer Park Mountain 
Spring Water, Gerber Cheeses, 
Swiss Knight Cheese, Probolone 
- Locatelli, Kavli Crispbread (flat- 
bread); Hum, Wispride, McVi- 
ties, Keiller, and Major Grey’s 
Chutney. 

When joining the boycott, 
be sure to tell Nestlé of your 
decision. Write to Mr. David 
Guerrant, The Nestlé Company, 
Inc., 100 Bloomingdale Rd., 
White Plains, N.Y. 

“If interested in becoming 
involved in any aspect of -these 
activities, contact the Women’s 
Referral Center in upper Billings 
at 656-4460 or Jean at 
862-2841. 
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“What the hell do you 
think about?” I asked. “] mean 
specifically?” 

“Immerality. Blind accept- 
ance. Everybody in this tavern 
has been raised on such princi- 
ples.- You’ve been - taught 
through wealth that you are free 
to help yourselves to the luxur- 
ies so plentiful around you, and 
all of you will propagate that 
formula.” 

“Wait-a minute!” | inter- 
rupted; this guy was reaching all 
sorts of wild conclusions. As if 


“we were ‘the only generation to” 


own Porsches and Mercedes. 
“What makes you think 
you know us so well?” I challen- 
ged. He grew quickly irritable. 
“Because I was long ago a 


yes-person. I was brought up the 


same as everyone here. Even in 


the depression ‘we were rich. 1 


_ Was privileged...” He paused for . 


a minute. “...but I learned.” 

His gaze was no longer on 
me but was far away. He was 
running back across some warp- 
ed timetable towards some chink 
that had opened, separating two 
violently different phases of his 
life. I had a feeling that he 
ventured there frequently, and 
that he would continue to do.so 
until one dav it would split open 
again like a faultline and swallow 
him. Afraid that I might start 
the earthquake myself, I chutk- 
led lightly to avoid drama: Then 
I asked, “So what happened? 
What did you learn?” He at first 
looked at me suspiciously, as if 
checking to see if I was poking 
fun ‘at him. But he seemed to 
trust me, a little. 

“Well...” he said reluctant- 
ly. “Pll only reveal this tale 
because it may bring you know- 
ledge. Perhaps at least one 
in your lot will be set in his 
proper course. 

“You see, I went. to 
college here years ago. I had rich 
parents, and college was a rich 
child’s playground, and although 
I ‘was a good student, I never 
really applied myself. 

“During the summer pre- 
vious to my final year, I ven- 


. tured amohg the Catskill Moun- 


tains. of New York. Come the 
end of the summer, I decided to 
have my parents meet me in 
Burlington with my possessions 
except those I had with me, and 
that I would hitch-hike up here, 
They- were not thrilled by the 
idea of my hitch-hiking, ‘ but 
decided that the drive up from 
Maryland would be a nice little 
vacation. 

“While travelling, I was 
picked up by a young woman in 
a Rambler also going to college. 
She was intensely attractive: 
blonde hair, freckles, and a tan; 
and she. seemed immediately 
pleased to be in my company.” 

I almost -couldn’t believe 
what I was hearing. Was this old 
man who looked like he had 
been asleep for 203 - years 
inside of a library about to tell 
mea story of sexual conquest? 
How long ago did this happen? I 
considered it all pretty remark- 


‘able,, and wondered if he was 


making it up. 


“We began ‘talking pretty — 
openly, and within a half-hour - 


or so we decided- we should..: 
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have sex. I found it. odd, but I 


wasn't about to object, not. in 


those days, anyway. But it was 
awkward to me that she should 
be the primary aggressor. She 
had a crazed look of€pite in her 
eyes, though it was well conceal- 
ed. Had I been even remotely 
alert, I would have noticed it 
and put an end to the relation- 
ship immediately. | didn’t, and I 
payed.” 


“Deflowered ‘by an older . 
-and evil woman; eh? Where w. 


she from, New York or Chica- 
go?” He ignored my jesting, 
being totally enveloped in_ his 
story. 


“Deflowered? Pah! I was - 


deflowered long before that. 
What happened with this girl was 
much worse. We were driving on, 
and I was wondering when and 


.... where. I would be. able.to.make--- 
love to her. Suddenly she pulled 


the car into a rest area. I consid- 
ered this. immediately to be a 
tactless move, since three or four 


Cars were parked there already. 


Nonetheless, she brought the car 


to a halt about 20 yards from 


the others. And immediately she 
—was-upon-me;onto-my lap and 


then over it so that her head was 
against the window, on my side 
of the automobile. I was too 
shocked todo anything but go 
along, and naturally, I began 
enjoying it. I eventually wound 


up beside the steering wheel, ‘ 


entering her.” 
-“Although I don’t remem- 
ber this portion too clearly, I do 
remember‘ her hand dancing 
along the dashboard, and then 
into the glove compartment that 
was open. As her hand shuffled 
ecstatically through the states of 


Maryland, Pennsylvania, and - 


New York, I imagined us as 
floating across the country toge- 
ther on a magic carpet, constant: 
ly making love as we passed over 
mountain, gully and desert. 

“Then suddenly I was 
looking at her hand, and there 
was a gun in it. She had pulled a 
pistol out from her glove com- 
partment, and was pointing it 
directly at my nose.” . 

““Get out of the car, 


-Sucker!’ she shouted, and I 


backed up against the door 
begging her not to shoot me and 
to return me at least my pants.” 

““Now!” she insisted, and I 
could test her no longer. didn’t 


want to get killed, so I backed 


out of the car with perhaps 10 
other people staring intently 
upon my naked and erect frame. 
Then she drove away quickly, 
leaving me there.” 

'_~ “Good god!” was about all 
I could say. I was. stupefied. 
“Well don’t stop there, for 


crissakes. What did» you do 


next?” 
“There was but one alter- 
native: run into the bathhouse 
there and lock the door behind 
me.. I sat in there for quite 
some time and straightened out 
my thoughts, determined what 
an imbecile I was, and vowed 
never again to' abuse myself. I 


“believe that I became a man in 


that bathhouse.” 


So that was it. Bathhouse . 


during manhood, and bathhouse 
during decline. How cozy, but 
neurotic. I looked at my watch. 
Closing time was close at hand.'I 
told Mr. Meyers’ I had to leave 
(my éscorts had gone long ago), 
and walked home assuming | 
would never see him again. 

-. Further. segments of the 
continuing Saga of Mr. Meyers 
will - appear in. the literary 


‘supplement’ 
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_ ETV: Local Talent 
- At A Higher Price 


_ By Gerry Petrie 
Vermont Educational Tele- 
vision has a problem: while it. 
provides high quality. network 


advisory board comprised of 
members from the public. The 
new board will listen to sugges- 
tions from the public and will 


try to arrange programming that 


programming, — yet” itis expen- 


The majority of Vermont 


.Educational Television’s pro- 


ramming is bought from out-of- 
State. sources and costs-less than 
the Vermont’ Report or UVM 

Vermont ETV curzently has 
three and one half hours of local 
programming per week and plans- 


r to expand it to four and one half — 
*- hours in the near future. ‘“‘Ver- - 


mont ETV> is. not currently a 
significant market for us,” said 
Jim Taylor of Burlington’s Blue 
J Films. .“‘However,‘ we are 
working with local ETV people 
to expand the number of broad- 
cast hours available to local 
wees 

u 


Ann Iran, speaking for 
Vermont ETV, said that they 
will soon have a special program 
just for local film-makers. The 


- program will be called Indepen- 


dent Showcase; it should*provide 
an outlet for the creative talents 
of local film-makers, = *" 
“Every month we try to 
show at least one special pro- 
gram that deals with topics of 
interest to Vermonters,” said 


-Ms. Curran. Topics covered 


recently include wood energy, 
water - energy, and illiteracy. 
among Vermont adults. Next 
month ‘Vermont’ ETV will tele- 


"vise a public hearing dealing with 
a Vermont Air Quality -Regula- 
tions. In response ‘to -pressure _ 


exerted by a group called 
Concerned Citizens for ETV, the 


-Station. is going to. have a tele- 


Phone call-in which, will: allow 
local viewers to air their ideas 
over the air. The station manage- 
ment wants to serve the needs of 
the public, = 

New FCC regulations 
réquire that all stations that 
receive federal dollars set up an 


0 Co 


‘will satisfy most people and be 


in the best interest of the public. 

UVM is involved in this 
issue because it holds the license 
for the station. In March, the 
trustees must approve a plan 
that will appoint a new board 
before the FCC deadline in June. 
The station. management, local 
film-makers,, and the trustee 
subcommittee all - agree that 
more local programming will be 
forthcoming. - 

The . station’s biggest prob- 
lem is the extra expense of 
locally produced material. Ver- 


mont ETV’s operating budget. is. 


over -one and a half million 
dollars this year which. sounds 
like a lot of money, but it isn’t. 

Vermont ETV operates four 
stations in Vermont and is on 


the air over ninety hours each. 


week. The funding comes from a 


- variety of sources. The state of 


Vermont provides 41% and the 
federal government _. provides 
21%, while the remaining 38% is 
raised froiii the general public. 


“Vermont ETV must raise two 


dollars locally for each dollar it 
receives from the federal govern- 
ment. Half of the local funding 
comes from:yearly memberships 
and donations, and the rest is 
raised by a televised auction of 
items. donated by ‘local _busi- 
nesses. The complicated funding 
picture makes®it hard on the 
Management. to. plan future 
programs ~for the next year. 
-. The costs are greater for a 
locally produced. show, but if it 
increases the number of viewers 
or is appreciated more by the 
Same viewers, then. the extra 
costs will have been worth it. 
Educational television is.a neces- 
Sary alternative to the commer- 
cial networks, and with greater 
local support, it can.become the 
eyes, the earsp and the, voice of 
Vermont’s people. 
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- This is not a SALE... 


dust Our Regular Low Prices! 


Jensen Triaxial® 
_ Sway a. 
6" x9’ 


88 ee : : $69. 


If it doesn’ t say “JENSEN”; it’s not a “TRIAXIAL”. 


_MAXELL SIX PACK! 


(You can’t drink it, but it sounds —" 
ics [3 = maxell 
: . ‘UDC—90’s 
$2. 2 each 

i i | , ~ Buy a “six?” for $17. * and 


get a free storage case! 
(value $5. Be 


Mon.-Sat. 9 to $:30 eis ‘til 9 p.m: 
32 Green Min. = ea eens aris Fords, 
So: burne Rd., 863-4617 
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FRIDAY 


EXHIBITIONS , 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Tim Crowléy: student 


drawings. 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 

Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the 
Ingrid & Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” and L.L. 


McAllister: Photo-artist. » 
_ Living/Learning Gallery — Patrice Hamm: Oil & Ink | 


“drawings, “Interiors” 4-8 p.m. 


LECTURES 
“Studies on Early Events in the Mechanism Action 


of Lutenizing Hormone,” 12 noon, B403 Given, with Dr. 


Daniel Halpren-Ruder. : 
“‘Biochemical Engineering — Modeling and Tem 


* Women’s Indoor Track vs. Mass. Albany St. g 
Plattsburgh St., 12 noon, Gutterson. i, 


SALES 
, Green Thumb Plant Sale, 11 am. — 4 P.m., L/L 
Commons.. — 


__ ture Optimization in Penicillin. Production,” 4 p.m., 224 | 


Votey, with Elmer Gaden. = ' 

“Julia Ward Howe: Women and Reform.in the 19th 
Century,” with Deborah P. Clifford, 4:15 p.m., Wheeler 
House. . 


WORKSHOPS 
-“Newspaper Layout Design Workshop,” by the 
Journalism Program, 4 p.m., C230 L/L. : 


_ SPECIAL EVENTS 
Winterfest Ice Show — 7:30 p.m., Gutterson. 
FILMS 
-Angell, $1.00/ID, $1.50/general. 
SPORTS | : ‘ 
Women's Basketball vs. Maine, 7:30 p.m., Patrick 
‘Gym. Se ec . 
Men’s & women’s skiing at Dartmouth. Winter 
Carnival. Information 656-3074 or 3069. 
PERFORMING ARTS : 
_ “Requiem for a Nun,” 8 p.m. Billings Round Room. 
Ticket information 656-2094. 


‘ POETRY READING 


Tom Konyves, Church St. Center, 8 p.m. Donations 


will be matched by the Vt. Council on the Arts. 


VISUAL EXPERIENCE re 
Radiance, the Experience of Light: Film and 
Celebration, St. Anselm’s Chapel, UVM Redstone Cam- 
Pus, 7:30 p,m., $1.50. An informative documentary and 
“Visual poem about the experience of “the light”: and 
Dorothy. Fadiman's realization that “the light” of saints 
and mystics wasnot just a metaphor. Sponsored by the 
Holistic Health Association in cooperation with the UVM 
Church St. Center. 


SATURDAY 


Master Drawings from the 

Ingrid & Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” “Spiritual 

Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” and b:t:: 
Photo-artist. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Fleming Museum — “ 


McAllister: 


SPECIAL EVENTS Te . 
Winterfest Ice Show, 7:30 Pp.m., Gutterson. 


“Scottish Country Dancing,” 10 a.m., Southwick 


Ballroom, Redstone, 862-2429. 
WEEKLY EVENTS 


. s 


Admissions Group Information Session, 10 a.m. — 
12, North Lounge, Billings. i 


" “The Seduction of Mimi,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., B106 


FILMS ye a 
IRA Film “‘The Other Side of Midnight,” 7 & 9:30 
p.m., Southwick Gym, $1. i 


WORKSHOP 

Workshop for Couples in Relationship. Inquire 
location upon registration, 10:00.a.m.— 5:00 p.m., $12. 
A workshop offered to couples who wish to explore both 
new possibilities and old problems in existing together as a 
couple. With John-Paul Farineau and Judy Orloff. Church 
St. Center, 656-4221. 4 

Autoharp Workshop. Inquire location upon registra- 
tion, 10 am. — 4 p.m., $10. Students will learn basic 
tuning & then tune to each other (using piano as guide). 


' They will explore strumming styles and learn and swap 


some songs. With Karen Billings. Church St. Center, 
656-4221. ; 
RELAXATION SEMINAR 
SMCI Programs presents “The Relaxation Seminar” 
(a proven effective Stress Management Program) Howard 
Johnson Motor Lodge, Williston Rd.; S. Burlington, exit 
14E off 1-89. Free Introductory Lectures at 9-9:45 a.m., 
2-2:45 p.m., and 7-7:45 p.m., Relaxation Seminars at 10 
am.—1pm.,3 — 6 p.m. and 8 — 11 p.m. Tuition $25. 
William J. Stevens, Certified Lecturer 


_ PERFORMING ARTS 


“Requiem for a Nun,”’8 p.m. Billings Round Room. Tic- 


1 = 


- SUNDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 

, | Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the 
Ingrid & Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” ‘Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” and LL. 
McAllister: Photo-artist. _ - 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES | , 

\- Ski janza at Bolton Valley, dinner availatile 
til 9 p.m.,.pizza til 12 a.m. Tickets will be soxPat Billings, 
at $6.50: All proceeds benefit Student Community in 


EXHIBITIONS 


drawings ‘‘Interiors.”’ 
LECTURES 
“Home Arts 


~ Scanlon on the subje 
__ Lounge, Waterman. 


Classical : Tradi 
with Jane Ambrose. 


WORKSHOP 
_ACC Short Ce 
Resources,” 12:10 — 
Israeli Folkdanc 
Commons, 7:30 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS _ 

Francis Colbum ¢ 
Photography. Rich Ror 
— 5pm. 


years, S=5 p.m., Votey. 
WORKSHOPS 

“Taking Charge,” 
‘Koch, 1-5 pm. Cou 


“Awareness for 
3—4:30 p.m., Counseling 


FILMS 
“THX 1138," 7:3¢ 
ts/general. 


of Midnight,” 7 & 9:30 


Relationship. Inquire 
a.m. — 5:00 p.m., $12. 
ho wish to explore both 
in existing together asa 
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location upon registta- 
(using piano as guide). 
es and learn and swep 

‘Church St. Center, 


Relaxation Seminar” 
d., S. Burlington, exit 
ptures at 9-9:45 a.m., 
ation Seminars at 10 
11 p.m. Tuition $25. 


WORKSHOPS : 
Scottish Country Dancing, 10 a.m., Southwick 
Ballroom, Redstone, 862-2428. : 


FILMS ; : 
“Little Caesar,” 7:30. p.m., Free/ID, 50 
cents/general. 
IRA Film, “The Other Side of Midnight,” 8 p.m., 
Southwick Gym,$l. 5 
“Operation Thunderbolt” story of the daring Israeli 
raid at Entebbe, 104 Old Mill, 8 p.m. 


OTHER . 
Ba Hillel Lox & Bagel Brunch, guest speaker Mark 
Sokol, American liaison for Jewish Youth Affairs, Israeli 
Consulate, 11:00 a.m., L/L Dining Room. : 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Bob Gale: black & white 
photographs, Rich Pomerantz: ~ Color photography. 
_Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the 
Ingrid & Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” and L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-artist. 
Living/Learning Gallery — Patrice Hamm: Oil & ink 
drawings ‘‘Interiors-*’ 


’ LECTURES 


“Home Arts Women of UVM,” with Mrs. Marth, 
Scanlon on the subject of antiques, 7:45 p.m.,; Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman. cas 

“Classical Tradition in Music,” 9 a.m.-Al0l L/L 
with Jane Ambrése. 


WORKSHOP Sage 
ACC Short Course, “Introduction to Statistical 


" Resources,"” 12:10 — 1 p.m., 656-3190. 


Israeli Folkdancing sponsored by Hillel, L/L 216 
Commons, 7:30 p.m. ‘Ss 


mn 


TUESDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Bob Gale: black & white 
photography. Rich Romerantz: color photography, 9 a.m. 
- 5 p.m. 

Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the 
Ingrid & Julius Held Collection," .“‘Revisions,” “Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps," and L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-artist. . 

Living/Learning Gallery — Patrice Hamm: Oil and 
ink drawings, “Interiors.” — 


LECTURES 


tunities adding years to your life and new life to those 
years, 3-5 p.m., Votey. < 


WORKSHOPS . 
“Taking Charge,” with Sam Dietzel and Nancy: 


Koch, 1-5 P.m., Counseling & Testing Center. Call 


656-3340, 
“Awareness for Women,” with Alice Outwater, 
3—4:30 p.m., Counseling & Testing Center, call 656-3340. 


FILMS | 


“THX 1138,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell, Free/ID, 50 - 
' Cents/general. arn F | 
“T Love You, Rosa,” Tender } @ story, : of 


Israeli film festival sponsored by UVM Hillel and Ameri- 
bre Zionist Youth Foundation, 8:00 p.m., , 


MEETINGS 
Science 
yone 


pic a 
Comanee 6:158 p.m,, Conference 


Newfoundland. 
~ Building, 7:00 p.m. Sponsored by UVM Student Chapter, 


“Planning Retiremen it,” Challenges create oppor- 


Organization, 4:45 pm., | 


Newfoundland Seal Hunts — Mr. Larry Dworkin, a 


,consultant ' 
~ and Dr. scientist specializing in 


address these topics: 

status of the Harp Seal population; humane methods of 
9. seals; importance of to residents of 
Carpenter Auditorium, Given ‘Medical 


The Wildlife Society and Wildlife Biology Program, School 
of Natural Resources. Public welcome. ; 


WEDNESDAY 


Francis Colbum Gallery — Bob Gale: black & white 


Photography. Rich Pomerantz: color photography. 


: Fleming Museum — “Water Drawings from the 
Ingrid & Julius Held Collection,’ “Revisions,” -“‘Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” and L.L. 
McAllister: Photo-artist. 

Livin ing Gallery — Patrice Hamm, Oil and 
Ink drawings, “Interiors.” an 
LECTURES 


Physics film series, ‘The Character of Physical Law,"’ 


with Richard Feymnam. Lecture VII, “Seeking New 
Laws,” 4:10 p.m., B106 Angell. Free. 
Clothing, Textiles and Design Seminar, 4:15 p.m., 


108 Terrill. All welcome to attend. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Informal gathering for students and professors to 


speak French on any topic of interest, all are welcome and 
no. special level of proficiency is required. 4:30—6 p.m., 


New Faculty. Lounge, 5th Waterman. 


WORKSHOPS = is 

“Time Management,” with Alice Outwater, Mixie 
Eddy, 3-4:30 p.m., Counseling & Testing, call 656-3340. 
FILMS/MEDIA 


Shakespeare on Tape “Julius Caesar,"’ 8 p.m., ETV, 
Channel 33. Repeat Sunday at 3 p.m. 


PUBLIC TALK We 

A free public talk entitled “Sangha: The Community 
of Meditators” will be given at 7:30 p.m.. by Joan North- 
top, Senior Student of Chogyam Trungpa, Rinpoche, at : 
Dharmadhatu, 31 Elmwood Ave., Burlington. For more’ - 
information call 658-6795. rab 


RIDE THE WIND % 
The Outing Club will present two films entitled “Ride 


‘the Wind” about hanggliding, ‘and “Fitzroy” about four 


mountaineers (including Yuon Chovinard) and their 
successful climb up one of South America’s most specta- 
cular peaks. Billings North Lounge, 7:30 p.m. Free!. All 
are welcome. Information call Outing Club, 3439. 


a” . ae 


THURSDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Bob Gale: black & white 
Photography. Rich Pomerantz: color photography. 
Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” ‘Spiritual Resis- 
tance: Art from the Concentration Camps,” and L.L. 
McAllister. . . 
Living/Learning Gallery — Patrice Hamm: Oil & ink 
drawings, “‘Interiors.”’ 
LECTURES , 
“Candidates for the City Elections," sponsored by 
the Community Council of Greater Burlington, 12 noon, 


~ Congregational Church. 


FILMS - 
“My Uncle Antoine,” 7:30 pm., B106 Angell, 
Free/ID, 50 cents/general. | cs 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
UVM Writer’s Workshop — Lyn Lifshin, reading 
poetry, 8 p.m., John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. 


.) 


CONCERTS 
Southside Johnny and the Asbury Jukes, 8 p.m., 

Patrick Gym. All seats reserved: $3.50/ID, $4.50/general; - 

On sale at the Lane Series Box Office, Grasse Mount. (2 


World 
And 


- 


National | 


News| 
Briefs : 


Compiled By Eric Kilbum 


Perennial. 
Com: A 
Possibility? 


A perennial plant that cross- 
breeds with corn was discovered 
in a remote mountain region of 
Mexico, raising hopes for pro- 
ducing a perennial variety of the 
Crop, with far-reaching conse- 
quences for agriculture. 

The previous unknown 
plant is a form of Teocinte, a 
distant relative of com, which 
an withstand high moisture and 
mildly low temperature condi- 
tions. 

Dr. Hugh H. Itis, a research 
botanist at the University of 

isconsin and one of the ‘new 
Jplant’s discoverers, said that-one 
of the ‘initial benefits of cross- 
breeding between com (an 
annual) and teocinte’ will be a 
greater resistance in corn to 
diseases of moist soils. 

The reaction of U.S. seed 


and chemical oligopolies to the. 


discovery was predictably less 
han ecstatic. 


lranian 
Con- 
cessions 


The government of Shah- 
appointee Shahpur Bakhtiar and 
the Islamic movement of Aya- 
tollah Khomeini made concilia- 
tory gestures recently in secret 
meetings between the two 
groups. 

The military-backed Bakh- 
tiar regime recently allowed 
peaceful demonstrations — of 
several million people through- 


day to press‘ for higher farm 
price supports. ; 
The 15-mile long convoy’ of 
tractors jammed tle area’s major 
traffic arteries, delaying com- 
muteys for up to three hours. 
D.C. police. reported at least 
1800 tractors and farm vehicles 
in the city. ’ 
The demonstration, like last 
year’s, was organized by the 
American Agricultural Move- 
ment (AAM), and brought farm- 
ers from as far away as Texas 
and Oklahoma. oe 
Commenting on the demon- 
stration, President Carter said, “I 
don’t know of any other:group 
that has suffered more from 
inflation than. farmers.” 


Wyoming © 
Stays 55 


Despite decreases in traffic 
fatalities and gasoline consump- 
tion per mile driven, the state of 
Wyoming voted last week to 
raise the speed limit to 65. 

The state, which will lose its 
share of federal highway money 
for violating the 55 MPH nation- 
al speed limit, is expected to 
back down’ from the vote’s 
results to. avoid increasing taxes 
by $125 per resident. 


Explosions 


in Kampala 


Fhe - Ugandan capital of 
Kampala _ was still on edge 
Monday following a week-end of 
‘\explosions apparently detonated 


by saboteurs and’ gunfire from . 


troops patrolling the streets. 
A series of ¢xplosions, Satur- 


day damaged a fuel storage tank 


out Iran _following-Khomeini’s—inKampala’s industrial district 


return from nearly 15 years in 
exile. 

A spokesperson for the 
Khomeini camp, in a statement 
that was viewed as.a gesture to 
the military, said that a transfer 
of power could be accomplished 
within the legal guidelines of the 
1906 Iranian constitution. 

Elsewhere ‘in Iran, currency 
notes bearing Khomeini’s picture 
were distributed, although the 
bills are not recognized by the 
Bakhtiar government. 


'|Tractors 
Invade 
Capital 


heir families moved into the 
ation’s capital-on tractors Mon- 


and an_ electrical substation, 
cutting power to parts of the 
city. 


Flood Trial 
Deadlocked 


The trial of Representative 
Daniel Flood (D~—PA) ended 
Saturday when ‘the jury could 
not agree-on a verdict. 

Flood was being tried on 11 
felony counts of bribery and 
kickbacks accepted during his 26 
year stay in Congress. Despite 
these charges, Flood was return- 
ed to office in Novémber by his 
constituents: © © “is 
' ».. The government has not yet 
decided whether to setk a new 
trial for Flood. 


Alligator 


Export 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is considering plans to 
allow the export of alligator 
hides, The alligator, once on the 
endangered species list, ~ has 
recently made a comeback to 
where its number now exceeds 
800,000: ‘In many areas, alliga- 
tors are considered a nuisance. 
and are legally trapped. 

A spokesman for the alliga- 
tors called the measure “a 
blatant call for genocide.” 


-Fighting 
Kampuchea 


Widespread fighting was 
reported -throughout Kampu- 
chea, as resistance forces loyal to 
the government of Pol Pot 
mounted their opposition to the 
Kampuchean National United 
Front for National Salvation 
(KNUFNS) and the Vietnamese 
Army, 

Earlier indications that the 
KNUEFNS Vietnamese Army had 
overrun the country with only 
piecemeal resistance seemed to 
lose their validity, as fierce 
clashes were reported in many 
areas. 

The KNUFNS and Hanoi 
have changed the Pol Pot regime 
with the murder of -2—3 million 
Cambodians over the last three 
years. These allegations’ have 
generally been accepted in the 
Western press, although a contin- 
gent of American and British 
journalists that visited Kampu-- 
chea recently found no evidence | 
of genocide. 4 pie 


Mechanized 
Labor . 
Farm workers and agricul- 


tural activists recently ‘filed a 
lawsuit against the University of 


, California, that charges the insti- 
tution” with using public funds 


and facilities to conduct research 
in mechanized agriculture. 
Mechanization of agricul- 
ture has thrown thousands of 
farm laborers out of work, and 


“has radically altered the food 


production systems -of many 


-countries: 


In 1963, before mechaniza- 


. tion, California’s tomato canning 
companies - employed 50,000 ° 


farm workers during peak 
season. By 1972, after .the 
University of California-develop- 
ed machines that mechanized 
99.9% of the industry, only 
18,000 farm workers. were 
employed, despite a 51% 
increase in tomato production. 


Bolivia 

The worst flooding of this 
century in Bolivia has wrecked 
‘havoc on agriculture, washed out 
highways and railroads, and has 
left thousands homeless. 

The Santa Cruz-Columbia 
Railroad, the land-locked coun- 
try’s main transport route to 
Atlantic ports in Brazil, had 
extensive stretches ripped out or 
covered by landslides. 

Authorities report -numer- 
ous fields and villages under 
water in the Cochabamba valley, 
with flooding spreading into 

- other regions of the country. 


Cleveland 
Blackmailed 


Cleveland- mayor Dennis 
Kucinich was in Washington last 
week to charge that the largest 
bank’ in the city of Cleveland is 
trying to overthrow the city 
administration. 

Kucinich told the House 
Banking Oversight Subcom- 
mittee, chaired by Rep. Benja- 
min Rosenthal, that Cleveland 
‘Trust’ blackmailed the city by 
refusing to refinance $5 million 
in loans unless the city sold 
MUNY, a small city-owned uti- 
lity. - : 
Cleveland Trust has inter 


locking ties with the privately 


owned Cleveland Electric and 
Iuminating Power Co., which 
competes with MUNY Light to 
supply electricity to the city. 

“What is happening in 
Cleveland is fundamentally 
wrong and _ anti-democratic,” 
said Kucinich after meeting with 
the subcommittee. 


Heads Split 


Teng Heads Over 3,100 lettuce workers 


Home 


China’s Vice Premier Teng 
Hsiao-Ping wound up an historic 
nine-day visit’ to the U.S. this 
week after barn-storming across 
the country warning of the 
Soviet threat. 

Teng outlined the political 
purposes of his visit in an 
interview with Time magazine. 
“One aspect (of the visit) is the 
development of relations 
between the two countries,” 
Teng told Time. “But what is 
even more important is from the 
point of view of global stra- 
tegy.”” 

Teng explained “we con- 
sider that the true hotbed of war 
is the Soviet Union, not the 
U.S.” 


went on strike in California’s 
Imperial Valley recently in the 
first major farm labor strike of 
the region since 1975. 

Central to the dispute are 
wage demands. The United Fa 


Workers (UFW) are asking for a) 


one-year contract with a 40% 
wage increase, while the owners 
have countered with a proposal 
for a three-year contract at -7% 
per year salary increases. 

The growers claim 7% is the 
best they can offer within 
President. Carter’s new guide- 
lines, while the UFWs say that 
Carter’s proposals do not cover 
unprocessed foods or workers 
who earn less than $4 per hour. 

Despite fluctuations in the 
Price of lettuce, the overall value: 
of the crop increased from $112. 
million in 1970 to $268 million 
in 1978. 


To Russia 
‘With Love 


“Just one of our relatively. 
invulnerable Poseidon submar- 
ines comprising less than 2% of 
our total nuclear force of 
submarines, aircraft and land- 
based missiles — carries enough 
warheads to destroy every larg 
and medium-sized city in the 
Soviet Union,” said Jimmy Car- 
ter in his annual State of the 
Union address January 23rd. 

Despite this, Carter also 
affirmed his support for the 
Trident submarine, .a new line o 
nuclear subs which cost $2 
billion apiece. | 
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_ | The Elusive § 


a college 


_In-state students who 


The_first step 

udent lobby to 

represent our needs to legislators, in Montpelier. 

Under the direction of the Student Association, 
UVM students have organized a stud 


Tsons, but all students are encouraged to partici- 
pate. 

The UVM Lobby will be working in co-ordina- 
tion with other state funded schools in Vermont. The 


scope of the Lobby program will include a letter 


writing campaign as well as personal testimony and 


interviews in response to requests by the schools. The ’ 


outcome of such a venture is crucial to the financial 
status of the University. If UVM fails to sway some 
political sup into their favor, the university 


will fall perilously close to becoming a private institu- 


tion. = 


_ The history ‘of -Vermont’s higher education 
funding has steadily declined as a percentage of the 
State budget. 

In fiscal. year 1960, the state appropriation 


_Teceived by UVM was 27.4% of the school’s total 
budget. By 1978, it had declined to 17.5%. In con- 


Rocky: A Victim of Circumstan 


By Eric Kilburn : 

“Love is by far the most powerful force in the 
world.”" : 

Nelson Rockefeller 

Like other conservatives, I suppose, I had hoped 


not to have to-read another profaning of Nelson ~ 


Rockefeller’s reputation, at least not in the hallowed 
pages of the Cynic. I was already suffering from acute 
indigestion after wading through endless eulogies to 
the man in the so-called ‘national media, and had 
prayed for the University of Vermont’s student 
tabloid to remain untainted. But, as -misfortune 
would have it, one local member of 


let sleeping dogs lie, I had to respond to the attack. 

One of the most interesting ironies ever to grace 
the Cynic: occurred last week, when a letter from a 
New York State prisoner and the Rockefeller tribute 
appeared on the same editorial spread. The convict, 


serving a mandatory life sentence for first possession. 


of “a rather small amount of cocaine,” was impri- 


soned by laws and sentences first enacted under the | 


governorship of Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


stance, however, I. believe the incident-typifies the’ 


Rockefeller tradition of problem-solving by force. At 
first the force may be‘ peaceful or monetary — for 


decades Rockefellers have ended ies by- 


outspending or buying-ow it the c 1 = but 
when push came to shove, the family was ready. 

Witness the Ludlow Massacre of 1912, when 
police hired by the R 


unionizing effort in the Colorado coal mines by 
killing many of the organizers. Right-to-work laws 
were not necessary in those days, and the Rockefeller. - 


a 


trast, the contribution of tuition and fees has con- 
tinued to increase fi 26.8% in 1960 to 29.3% in 
1978. Federal support is ~ presently 22% of the 
school’s budget, up five percent from the 17.1% of 
‘1960. And miscellaneous sources, such as grants, 
gifts, etc., have risen by less. than one percent. The 
cost to UVM students in tuition, fees, room and 
board has climbed steadily with no end in sight: 

Comparing UVM’s distribution of funding to the 
national average is like comparing the Shah of Iran’s 
Swiss bank account.to a student’s checkbook after 


paying for books. For example, the average state 
appropriation for a state school will cover 52.7% of 
the budget, but the state of Vermont contributes 
only 18% to UVM’s budget. In an average state school 


15% of the budget is made up by students’ fees, while ° 


,30.6% of UVM’s funding: comes from tuition. Our 
financial security rests unsteadily on the shoulders of 
students’ tuition. UVM students are paying the 
highest in-state and out-of-state tuition in the .coun- 
try. And for what? ; 

UVM’s sorry economic status strikes a lot-deeper 
than tuition rates. Programs must-be cut in order to 
meet the increasing financial demands of rampant 
inflation. Much needed renovation programs such as 
improved heating facilities. and residential life 
improvements are eliminated in the wake of the state 


family fortune was built on monopoly practices 
(Standard Oil once controlled 95% of U.S. oil produc- 
tron) and the use of cheap controlled labor. 

When Nelson came into the world, his parents 
never had to wonder, “Will our son grow up to bea 
success?” Nelson’s success was already assuréd. He 
could have flunked Biology I, gotten stoned every 
night, and still have been almost anything he wanted 
to be. While the presidency.eluded him (thank the 
almighty), he did purchase the governorship of New 
York in. 1959. despite a lack of any experience in 
elected office, When his fancy and tax-deductible 
instincts led him to art, the world’s treasures: were 
carted into his living room.—--’ 

_ As governor, Rocky soon mastered the ‘art’of the 
overexpensive and unnecessary, but since he wasn’t 
paying the tab, he didn’t really caré. The Albany 


+ Mall, one of the seven tyesores of the world, was 


initially pegged at $250 million. Final” cost: $2 


billion. Another pet project of Rocky’s was the World | 


Trade Towers in New YorCity, which, in addition 
to their mammoth cost overruns, also displacéd 
thousands of blue-collar jobs. With ideas like these, 


_ it’s not hard to see why.New York’s budget deficit 


increased over 3000 percent during Rockefeller’s 
tenure. - . ah, 
The Rockefeller style, characterized last week as 


governments because of the 


ces 
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__ Commentary 
tate Budget 


legislature’s indifference, 3 ; 

Most important, faculty wages have not increased 
sufficiently to accommodate the increasingly expen- 
sive American lifestyle. How long can the satisfaction 
of teaching in Vermont compénisate for uitable 
salaries? Will. faculty members eventually away 


from the university in order to make ends meet? Is it 
fair to continue burdening the faculty with fewer] - 


services and more classes while: their salaries. etérior- 
ate under the strain of inflation? UVM. students are 
‘continuing to suffer financially and educationally as a 
result of state funding. We can’t continue to sit back 
on our apathy and watch our undergraduate educa- 
tion skyrocket. Ea ee “x 

An appeal to the state legislature is the only 
recourse -available- to the university. Unfortunately , 


~ Such an-appeal has not been well received in the past. 


Vermont legislators maintain that due to the increase 
in out-of-state students; UVM is not representative of | 
a “Vermont University.” They do not realize the 
reason the out-of-state student population has 
climbed is due jto theis lack of financial concern _for 


the school. 


__As the amount of state funding decreases,-tuition 
costs must go up, and out-of-state tuition provides 
the most accessible.sourge of increasing support. How 


. can UVM attempt to represent the “youth of Ver- 
- mont” -when the state has forced it into relying on 


so-called private funding (i.e. out-of-state. tuition). It - 
is more expensive for in-state students. to attend UVM 
than it is for them to go to other New England 
colleges. The Vermont state legislature is responsible 
for alienating Vermont students from their education,” 
not the UVM admissions department. 

The student-lobby will be fighting against some 
tough obstacles. Many other state programs-are vying 
for the limited dollars that exist within Vermont’s 
budget. The only way the lobby can accredit these 
requests is with staunch student support. How much 
more can we be forced to pay to go to UVM before 
we start making: demands? In-state students have 
already ‘suffered: these indiscriminate financial binds 
generated by the Vermont state legislature. We must 
make our demands heard now. Our cost will never g0° 


. down, however the quality of our education probably 


will, and our inaction is getting too damn expensive. 


s 


The deaths of thirty-four inmates and guards by 
the indiscriminate fire of the National Guard at 
Attica prison in 1971 was éertain testimony to 
Rockefeller’s decisiveness, if total inhumanity. 
Rockefeller’s uncompromising refusal to negotiate 
with the prisoners, despite pleas from guards, inmates 
and their parents, was the major reason anyone died 
at all. The 490-page McCay Commission report on 
Attica strongly criticized the governor’s handling of 
‘the ordeal at almost every step of the process. - 

In’ light of the previous evidence, it is distressing 
to hear people like AFL-CIO. head George Meany 
extolling.-Rockefeller’s virtues. Is the union leader | 
unfamiliar with the fact that Rockefeller-owned 
Texas: Instruments has successfully thwarted all 
attempts to organize workers? In Meany’s case, one 
may suggest co-optation, senility or other reasons as a 
Possible motive for praising Rocky,’ but common 
sense is definitely out of the question. 

Equally disturbing is the contention that Rocke- 
feller was “too liberal.” One might similarly assail Idi 
Amin as being “toof#femocratic,” or Joe McCarthy as 
“too communistic.” ; 

- With the death of any notable person, it is. 
important to remember who and what they worked |. 
for, rather than specifié deeds, good or bad, in the 
individual’s life. Nelson Rockefeller was born into the 
‘uppermost tip of the global-economic strata, and he 
served the interests of his social order. unfailingly. 
Thus, to blame Rocky personally for his deeds seems 
naive — if it had not been him, it would have been 
someone else, Instead, institutions of this country 
that. create Nelson Rockefellers are what deserve 
“scrutiny. Rocky might have turned.out better, but he 
was a*victim.of.circumstances, He never really had a 


tability of invéstments in these countries. - chance. 
. : éc - is 23 
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_ Education Fosters 


With the advent of the Gay Liberation ‘Move- 
ment in America, a previously unheard minority 
‘began to assert itself. Claiming that sexual prefer- 
ence should not interfere with hiring practices, 
education, or other facets of life, homosexuals 
became the topic of discussion and. the cause of 
violent reactions. 

Homosexuals at the university have estab- 


zation, and now contend administrative’ policy 


according to -sexual preference. If the university 
moves. toward such an end, then the oppression 
of gays at UVM, if it exists, might end. 

For, given today’s. societal conditions, a 
mandate from any arm of authority seems to 
greatly influence people’s thinking. In other words, 
if something is deemed necessary by law, then it 
becomes socially accepted as such. Therefore, 
people will be inclined to abide by it. 

It may be argued that the addition of such a 
clause would result in even more oppression; 
for this is not an issue that appeals to logic or 
rationale. Homosexuality strikes deeply into the 
psyche of a largely heterosexual majority, many-of 
whom refuse to even listen to a plea for gay equal- 
ity. Consequently, having the issue more or less 
forced down their throats will elicit an emotional 
response. Witness Anita Bryant's crusade as an 
extreme example. 

However, according to a proposal submitted 
by the GSU to the UVM Student Association, such 
a mandate from the university would “’...eliminate 


and... encompass the establishment of their voca- 
tional, _social;—and educational. equality in the 
university community... 

Although we support the addition of such an 
amendment to the university policy, the elimina- 
tion of oppression is not a direct correlate. Such 
change requires’ an understanding of their «cause. 


This understanding “comes from education. Thus, | 


a rather than remaining hidden, fearing ostracism or 
unemployment, gays must openly and actively 
plead their case to the majority. The GSU has 
already made significant steps towards this end, 
but much more is needed if they are to gain the 
social equality they are after. 

As with any minority struggle, the odds are 
great, but the gains most satisfying. Thus, with an 
open and active pursuit of social equality ‘through 
GSU education, and an amendment providing legal 

“backing, for the struggle, . homosexuality, might 
become ‘a better understood subject at the univer- 


= sity. 
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To the Editor: 

I am ignorant. 

I attend a great university, 
yet have difficulty visualizing 
the intellectual pursuits that 
actually take place. I am incap- 
able of discussing any of the 
latest developmerits made by 
hundreds of professors and stu- 
dents involved with varied forms 
of research. 

What is “happening” at this 


To the editor: 
In response to Ms. Bennett’s 


Editorial 
LETTERS 


, Qué Pasa Profesores?: 


university? As of this date we 
lack a_ suitable machinery to 
provide this exposure. — 

As . justification for the 
existence of a university, the 
students should be challenged by 
the new ideas developed at that 
institution and promoted to 
thought, -question, and discus- 
sion. These are the students who 
in years to come will be active as 
producers. in this world and 


Let It Rock: 
The Eleventh Commandment _ 


much as anyone, jazz and 
progressive bluegrass don’t even 


thus the quality -of their fruits 
will be only as great::as the 
quality attained in their highest 
degree of education, often the 
university. Few students are 
conscious of the work presently 
undertaken by their professors 
even though they may attend his 
lecture “three days a_ week. 

-We need an open sympos- 
ium representing the faculty and 
students alike; - perhaps these 
very pages of the “Editorial” 
used as a weekly synopsis 
inviting active response would 


- suffice. Perhaps more structure 


is required and a section of the 
Cynic could include, through 
accurate reporting, a regular 
bulletin updating the student 
and faculty body concerning the 
latest in  UVM’s _ research 
advances. apie 


Robert McCabe} 


hope that is not about to happen 


Understanding ~~ 


lished themselves as a recognized, funded organi- ° 


should be amended to forbid discrimination’ 


the oppression of homosexual men and women, . 


‘and Ms. Gilels” letter last week. 


Southside. Johnny and Bruce 
Springsteen tend to be lumped 
together because of geographic 


reasons. Their music may have . 


started in the same place, but it 
has certainly taken different 
directions. Is Lynard Skynard 
the same as the Allman Bros? 
Pat Butler and Co. are doing an 
excellent job of booking con- 
certs into UVM when you 
consider all the difficulties 
inherent in bringing the best ‘in 
contemporary music to UVM. 
Dates are governed by the 


availability of the gym and. 


the artist. Just because the gym 
may be open for one night 
doesn’t mean Santana, Cockburm 
or Ponty are in the Northeast or 
even on tour. t 


Ican appreciate your taste, 
but as good as Bruce Cockburn 


_is, I doubt whether 15 percent 


of the student body has heard of 
him. Grisman, Clements, Shorter 
(Weather Report), and Coryell 
have all recently appeared in 
Vermont. Southside was here 
three years ago at Middlebury. If 
Southside doesn’t excite you, 
try “This Year’s Model’. on 
March 27th. 

Although I would like to see 
the groups you recommend as 


. 7 
tac ty ponehi toi 


break even in a large scale 
concert. The Lane Series lost 
money last year while bringing 
in the biggest. names in jazz. 
Usually success breeds compla- 
cency, i.e.count how many 


times. Gil;Scott Heron, Jesse 


Colin Young, NRPS and ¥y 
Mahal have been in Boston. 


Little Feat, Van Morrison, 
Bruce, Southside and Elvis Cos- 


tello have already insured the]-- 


Hall of Fame for the members o 
-this year’s Bureau. 

Remember the 11th com- 
mandment: Let It Rock. 


Larry Seiden 


Distinguishing Mental 
Health: Centers 


To the. Editor: 

A small but important clari- 
fication is needed in regard to 
“Treating Mental Iliness.””» UVM 
students, as members of the 
Burlington community and 
potential users of its services, 
should be aware of the distinc- 
tion ‘between “community 
health centers” and “community 


mental health centers.” The- 


author frequently fefers to 
“community centérs” and “com- 
munity health centers” as 
places which treat mental disor- 
ders and care for the mentally 


“ill.” Burtington, like many 
other communities, has a com- 
munity health center. It is 
located at 260-North Street, and 
is a place where one can get 
inexpensive physical exams, 
blood ‘tests, and VD treatment, 
among other things. Burlington 
also has a community mental 
health center. It. is Howard 
Mental Health Services and it is 
located at 300 Flynn Ave. 
Needless to say, the two facili- 
ties are quite different. 

Sincerely, 

Eric Ennis : 


Letters continued on page 26 
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FEBRUARY 8, 


Killing the Messenge 


By George W. Albee, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 
The February 1 issue of the Cynic reported an 
interview with Sheldon Weiner, MD, chair of psy chia- 


try at UVM, about the: recent campus speech of” 


Thomas §zasz, author of The Myth of Mental Iliness. 
There also appeared an incredible editorial supporting 
psychiatry, drugs, and mental hospitals and, in effect, 
advocating the removal of Szasz’s license. Frankly, I 


found such an editorial frightening in a.student paper. | 


Dr. Weiner is quoted as saying that Szasz is “by 
and large a demogogue” and “not a very. scientific 
individual.” This is known 'in the trade as an ad 

hominem argument. — where one criticizes the speak- 
er rather than presénting facts and evidence to answer 


the argument. Weiner calls Szasz a “dangerous man” ° 


expounding “‘quackery.”” The ‘editorial also dismissed 
Szasz’s messages as being “without scientific founda- 
tion.” % 

Let us look. at Weiner’s argum¢nts one by one 
"and see what the evidence suggests: (> 

(1) Psychiatry ° is moving, Weiner says, into 
neurophysiology and neurochemistry and éan now 
treat certain types of “mental illness” effectively: 


Fact: for the past fifty years we have heard: a long 


__ series of announcements of -hewly-diseovered-organic 
-cures of serious mental disorders. Cotton led a 
surgical onslaught -in the 1920’s to remove “focal 
infections;” Meduna and Sakel injécted camphor, 
metrazol, and insulin to Gause seizures because 
“schizophrenia and epilepsy are incompatible dis- 
eases;” Moniz won the Nobel prize in the 1940’s for 
an operation on the brain that turned people into 
vegetables; Cerletti and Bini invented electric convul- 
sion shock treatments, used in the 1940’s and 1950’s 
on practically all inmates, including children, the 
aged, pregnant women, and especially to punish 
(calm) the . unruly. None of these “great break- 


_| Pawn of the Powe: 


‘ By David Greeff 
One of the 


accounts of human suffering 
with such an extraogdinary degree of consistency that 
they seem dispute. Some say that anybody 
with a secondary education or higher-is automatically 


executed because of-excessive_ bourgeois influence. - 


The yarious justifications for mass murder are as 
numerous as they are senseless. 


To offer some perspective, it can be plausibly" 


argued that a certain amount of violence is a neces- 
sary and inherent part of revolution: But, if this is 
true, there must also then be a point where excessive 
- violence undermines revolutionary objectives. By all 
accounts, Cambodia has reached that point. 

One American group of communists, the first 
Western reporters allowed in the country since the 
take-over, report that the western press has grossly 

exaggerated the Kanipuchean genocide. It is highly 


unlikely, in this writer’s view, that the guided tour 


they received provided an accurate reflection of the 


real Cambodia. Rather, as has been typical of China _ 
and Russia, it is more likely that their tour took 

them only to pre-determined “model communities” — 
‘where individuals appear happy and hard-at work for - 


the good of the whole. . 


Many argue that as compassionate human beings _ 
we should show concer for the Cambodian masses, - 
- but that it is an internal affair and thus none of our: 


throughs” is used with any frequency anymore. They 
have been replaced with the heavy tranquilizers like 
thorazine and reserpine; the former was developed in 
France, the latter in India, as treatment for hyper- 
tension. They do not cure. Even their most ardent 
advocates agree that they do not cure. They tum 
back-ward inmates into zombies, easy to handle and 
so unthreatening they can be released to wander the 
hideous “patient ghettoes” of the big cities. I have 
been in many, many imental institutions. The inmates 
are terribly. damaged — by the institution and the 
treatment, not by their so-called illness. Because of 
the “idealism of the young” we are finally getting the 
courts to stop the worst of the dehumanization, the 
coercion of involuntary commitment and involuntary 
“treatment.” (We have not yet been able to reduce 


the widespread use of a psychiatric drug called ridilin 


that is forced on thousands of defenseless children 
labeled hyperactive, or minimally brain-damaged. 
This is a scandal that cries out to heaven for help.) 

(2) Weiner is quoted as saying that a person may 
be involuntarily committed if he or she is “imminent: 
ly homocidal...” The trouble with this statement is 
twofold. First, psychiatrists ‘cannot predict with any 


Significant accuracy which persons are dangerous. Dr. 


Alan Stone; professor of psychiatry and law at 
Harvard, has stated unequivocally on the basis of his 
review of the literature that dangerous acts cannot be 


Predicted even in the traditional population of mental - 


hospitals. Stone goes on to make the important point 
that even if it were possible to predict dangerous acts 
with -a high degree of accuracy (say 92%) the low 


frequency. of dangerous. people among a random * 
sample of mental patients (1 in 100) would result in. 


the forced commitment of 9 out of 10 dangerous 
persons in. @ sample of 1000, but the erroneous forced 
commitment of -100 non-dqngerous persons in the 
group. This locking up of people before they have 


business. And if we did intervene, could we do it 
successfully with the interest of the Cambodians 
guiding our action? Past experience indicates that we 
could not. After all, has not U.S. repeated meddling 
in the affairs of less developed nations often done 
more harm than good? And doesn’t the overblown 
thetoric of defending democracy, equality, and 
human rights usually play, second fiddle to parochial 


‘business interests? Undeniably yes. Guatemala, Cuba 


and Vietnam are just a few examples. ; 

Granted, we are not alone in our apparent 
indifference. When Democratic »Senator George 
McGovern called for “international military action” 
to free the Cambodian people, his plea for human 
rights fell on deaf ears. The world has indeed become 


_ @ sad place to live when thousands can be forcibly 


evacuated from cities, put in labor camps, separated 
from their families and face death if they don’t 
submit. Sadder is the fact that probably nobody can 
actually do anything to make the situation better. 

Now, after the recent Soviet-backed Vietnamese 
invasion into Cambodia, the question being debated is 
which is worse: the genocidal Pol Pot regime or 
Hanoi’s flagrant violation of Cambodia’s fational 
sovereignty. The question is a complex one and not 
prey to simple answers. Predictably, the Carter 


administration has taken a typically non-committal , 


stance; it has denounced the illegal and unjust inva- 
sion by Vietnam, but has also repeatedly deprecated 
the Pol Pot “clique” for its human rights violations. 
Admittedly, the Vietnamese invasion would be 
more tolerable if intended for the humanitarian 
reasons George McGovern had in mind. ‘Unfor- 
tunately, it was not. Rather, it can be more accurate- 
ly viewed as another move on the world’s chess 


board. And, as. usual, it involves strategic gain for the . 
‘Superpowers at the expense of weaker nations. 


In this light, to fully understand the Cambodian 
dilemma it must be viewed from’the Russién and 
Chinese perspectives. Ever since the Sino-Soviet split 
in 1959, each side has been 
advantages over the other. 
supported the North is 
South, after the Sor 
support for Hanoi, 


debate this one, 


BO re o> a ONE een apenig a ee 
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committed any crime is completely contrary to our 
System. of justice. It is the sort of coercion that Szasz 
decried. Secondly, involuntary commitment has long 


“* been restricted to poor people who are often forcibly 


taken by the police to the monstrous old state 
hospitals. Well-to-do people have largely been volu: 
ntary admissions to general hospitals (because they 
have hospitalization insurance and other resources to 
pay the $200 a day costs.) 

(3) Weiner is quoted as saying .that ‘drugs help 
“mental patients get back into the mainstream of 
life.” He says it is Szasz-rubbish to suggest,the drugs. 
lead to control of the person’s mind. I would love to - 
using published data. The excessive 
use of drugs in-the mental hospital, the overuse of 
Valium and Librium with the aged and the female, 
the whole widespread use of drugs that hide symp- 
toms but do not cure, that have damaging side effects 
— there is a vast literature here that should give 
psychiatry pause. Szasz asked a cogent question: How 
many psychiatrists take the heavy psychotropics or 
Prescribe them for their ‘families or loved ones? 

At the root of this whole emotional debate is a 
fundamental question. Should psychiatry have the 
power to coerce people? Should it have power not 
given to ather areas of medicine — to be able to force 
people into “hospitals” that are worse than prisons, 
some for indefinitely long stays? Should psychiatry 
have the power to force treatment ‘on people, treat- 
ment of questionable value and with dangerous side 
effects? These questions merit serious discussion, not 
ridicule or censorship. 

These are questioris with profound political and 
moral implications. They go to the heart of our most — 
fundamental systems of justice. Dr. Szasz has forced 
us to think about these questions. His arguments lead 


‘us inevitably: to consider a redistribution of psychia- 


tric power and authority. Happily, Szasz is a well- 


_ trained, competent psychiatrist, so his message is 


especially hard to take by his colleagues. But surely 
we have gone past the ancient Greek practice of 
killing the messenger who brings bad news! 


rokers 


dia (Incidentally, this Seems to be ‘clearly less tor 
ideological considerations than for pragmatic foreign 
policy objectives.) — ‘ 

There _jis little evidence that Peking supports Pol 
Pot’s domestic policies. The Chinese are simply trying 


to check what they so paranoically refer to as Soviet 
‘hegemony. Recently, this fear has Tisen to such | 


dramatic proportions that they are prepared to attack 
Vietnam to “teach them a lesson” and let the 
Russians know they will not tolerate expansionist 
moves. The Chinese logic believes that if the. Viet- 
namese -incursion into Cambodia is allowed to go 
unpunished, it “will be seen as a Sign of Chinese 
weakness, possibly to the extreme of encouraging a 
Soviet invasion of China, not unlike Hungary in 1956 
or Czechoslovakia in 1968. The Chinese might attack 
even at the risk of. disrupting their newly formed ‘| 
friendship with’ the U.S., which fears that such a 
move ‘so soon after the celebrated visit of Teng-Hsiao 
Ping would seem to bear a U.S. stamp of approval. 
And if they do, the Soviets may well respond with a - 
couple of divisions to back the Vietnamese, but it 
seems unlikely that they would risk the consequences 
of advancing into Chinese soil. yr weet 8 
Regardless of the outcome of ‘the. present con- 
flict, the only thing we know for sure is that despite 


the fact that Vietnam has captured Cambodia’s major 


towns and cities and driven Pol Pot and Yeng Sar into 
exile, the fighting is far from finished. The 80,000 
Cambodian troops, while small and poorly : trained 
compared to their Soviet equipped. counterparts, can 
be quite effective-in prolonging the struggle if divided 
into small guerilla task forces. Even so, they may lose 
the will to fight altogether. How Jong would you fight. 
to save Pol Pot and his henchmen? 
The really aspect of the Cambodian 
situation is that the people who. suffer most can say 
the least. All the eight million Cambodians want is to * 
be reunited with their loved so they can settle 
down to the task Of making : Dine and rebuilding 
their strife-torn country. While it is not clear yet what 
the new Vietnamese government will do, after centur- 
ies of -foreign subjugation, American air raids, five. 


; Years of the corrupt Don Nol, and three years of Pol 


Pot,. is little room for optimism. ‘ 
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A MESSAGE TO FUTURE COLLEGE GRADUATES 
If you are ready to embark on a permanent career, 
there is opportunity waiting for you — opportunity to - 
achieve the prestige enjoyed by representatives of one 
of the: largest life insurance companies in the country 
— Opportunity to enjoy financial reward in direct , 
proportion to your own abilities. 


If you are energetic, self-disciplined, receptive to new 
ideas, and can kelate to people, we will train you and 
pay you while you learn. ‘whe 
Schedule an interview with SAMUEL E. RAVIT. 
Through CAREER PLANNING & PLACEMENT UVM 
_ S. Williarns St. . 
or send a resume to: 
Box 991 
Burlington 05402 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL a4 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS « ORGANIZED 1851 a4 
- v 


Bob’s Foreign Auto Repair 


VW, BMW, Audi-Fox, Subaru, British Leyland, 
Datsun, Toyota 


Prop. Bob Lamson-13 yrs., experience : 
former co-owner of Sports Car Shop, Rutland 


All Work Gauranteed_Including Engine Rebuilding 
658-1043 
228 No. Winooski Ave. Corner of No. Union 
(rear of Burlington Beverage Center) 


BEVERAGE 


WAREHOUSE 
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Learning How to Cheat 


To the Editor: 

From time to time many of 
us find it desirable to withdraw 
from classes in which we have 
enrolled. After the third week, 
this is problematic if you have. 
an F average, as.the grade of WF 
‘that you will receive on your 
transcript will count as an F in 
calculating your’ grade point 
average. In the past, students in 
this situation have been forced 
to study enough to bring their 
average to at least a D before 


’ withdrawing-to avoid this penal- 


ty. I am pleased to point out 
that, thanks to the new policy 
on academic honesty, such 
extreme acts of desperation can 
“now be avoided, at least in some 
cases. 

In principle it is quite 
simple. If you are acquitted ofa 
charge of violating the Univer- 
sity* policy on academic honesty, 
you are allowed the option of 
withdrawing from the course in 
which the alleged violation 
occurred without penalty. You 
don’t even have to tolerate a WP; 
all record of the course is 
removed from your transcript. 


So__you__need--only-.have-the- 
_ Coordinator in the Office of 


Academic Affairs be convinced 


that there-is reason to believe 


that there may have been a 
violation of the policy and 
subsequently be acquitted by 
. the Hearing Panel. This is not as 
difficult as it might sound. 

You .might naively - think 
that bringing crib sheets to class 
and having them readily visible 
during an exam was as clear a 
violation of the policy on 
academic honesty as.any imagin- 
able. But take’ a closer look at 
the policy in your “Cat’s Tale.” 
Curiously, What is considered an 
offense is “bringing and using 
crib sheets.” Now how is anyone 
going to be able to prove that 
you used, or even intended to 
use, those crib sheets you-had in 
front of .you? Just because the 
information on your-test mirrors 
that on the crib sheet is insuffi- 


cient evidence that you ayed the. 


crib sheet. Insist either that the 
crib. sheet was left out acciden- 
tally or that it was only ‘there 
as a_ psychological crutch, 
unused--in either case, and you 
will be acquitted. 

There is a catch, however. 


Your professor must notice your - 


crib sheef. Furthermore, he or 
she must be willingto write a 
letter to the Coordinator pre- 


senting charges. Getting charges 


presented may not be as easy as ‘ 
it sounds and “may require 
special efforts on your part. Just 


-having a crib sheet out on your 


desk or on the floor in front of 
you throughout the exam is 
likely to go unnoticed, as many 
students know. You might want 
to try, asking the professor a 
question during the exam and 
having the crib sheet Slide out 
from between the pages of your 
test in front of him or her. But 


.even this tactic doesn’t guaran-. 


tee succéss. Some _ professors 
simply don’t care, and some 
would rather not get involved in 
such distasteful matters, closing | 
their eyes ~to-any possible 
violations. Getting caught is 
admittedly the most difficult 
part of this suggested procedure. 
If, despite your efforts, you 
fail to get caught, you may “be 
forced to study to raise your 
average. And that you might 
learn something is, of course, 
little consolation. Though- not 
without flaws, this approach 
ought to- offer new hope to 
those students who find them- 
selves in the predicament 
described. 
Yours, 


Name Withheld Upon Request 


Student Lobby: Talk but no Action — 


S.A. inactivity goes past 
student apathy. In 


ments have to deal with. How- 
ever, here at UVM as well ‘as 
elsewhere, there is a strong body 
of students who would gladly 
work for campus programs. Two 
programs stand out, student 
lobbying and student grievance. 
Can anyone tell us when those 
two programs have gone? With 
all the rhetoric concerning the 
need for student lobbying in 
Montpelier, absolutely nothing 
has materialized. The’ elected 
leadership of S.A. either doesn’t 
care or, has-failed to understand 
-the great importance of a 


lobbying program. A well-organ- 


-ized lobby would be very 


effective in preventing UVM’s 
tuition from rising in the coming 
year. Every extra dollar the 
university gets from the state is 
one.less students will have to 


look as far back as last year to- 
see a highly successful lobbying 
effort by. the State colleges. Why 
can’t the S.A. at UVM, which 
has far more resources than the 
state colleges, launch as success- 
ful a lobby to get money from 
the state? If like so many other 
talked about programs, the 
lobby never gets off the ground, 
then you must point the blame 
at the elected leadership of S.A. 


| A student grievance process 
has also been ignored by the 
leadership. Anyone involved in 
S.A. knows ‘that it’s been sim- 
mering on the backburner for a 
long time. In other words, a lot 


,to . of talk but.no agtion. Further, if 
pay in tuition. You only have to’ ~ 


you examine other Programs 
that S.A. is involved it, you see 
much the same story. It’s time 
the elected leadership stopped 
opening their mouths about 
what they are going to do and 
Started to impliment ‘some pro- 
grams which would be beneficial 


for the student body. Let’s go | 
‘S.A. , 


Signed: some members of 
S.A. éf 


Encare Oval: Less Effective Than the Pill 


To the Editor: 

In-recent issues of the Cynic 
and other popular periodicals, 
there have appeared full Page 
ddvertisements for ‘the contra- 
ceptive “Encare. Oval.” The 


Encare Oval is a spermicidal . 


vaginal suppository which has 
recently been introduced to the 
U.S. market. It is an over-the- 
counter contraceptive method; 
no prescription is ‘needed, While: 
there is no misleading informa- 
tion in the advertisements — in 
fact, the possible. side effects are 
clearly indicated — a few addi- 
tional comments about the 
effectiveness of the Encare Oval 
are in order. 

The Encare Oval may 
indeed be “the most talked 


about contraceptive since the’ 


pill.” But it does not provide the 
same protection against preg- 
nancy as, does the pill, _ the 
diaphragm, or the I.U.D. If a 
couple chooses to use the Encare 
Oval, instructions’should be read 
carefully. The same care used 


’ with spermicidal foams and 


creams should be accorded the 
‘Encare Oval. Accordi to a 
study cited bys 


1978) the chemical ~ingre 


CT Ue ttn eae 


present in the Encare Oval, 
nonoxynol 9, is also present in 
some other over-the-counter 
topical spermicides. When com- 
pared to each other, the Encare 
Oval is as effective as the more 
conventional foams, creams, and 
gels. The Medical Letter conclu- 


' des its review of the new pro- 
duct by indicating: ‘the Encare: 


Oval... has no advantage over 
other. topical- spermicidal “pro- 
ducts that have been available 


(Ski Spirit: 


To the Editor: . 

I was at a party Saturday 
night in Stowe and was told that 
the UVM ski team won the 
Winter Carnival:-.Winter Carni- 
val? I thought that great event 
took place during UVM’s Winter- 
fest weekend. 

Why is it that S.A. couldn’t 


get it together to organize the. 


ice show, campus parties and 
other Winterfest activities during 


athe weekend of Winter Carnival? 
Letter on Drugs and Thers . . Don’t you. think ~ that we're’ 


tics (Vol, 20, No." 6; Mageh. 24; acking.a 


‘Spirit? Dartmouth 


for many years.” 

In any event, let me not 
discourage use of the Encare 
Oval, only recommend that no 
more trust be put in it than in 
other topical spermicidal pre- 
parations, It is indeed more 
effective than rhythm contra- 
ception though less effective 
than- other methods Of contra- 
ception. _ chase dad 
Peggy Stevens 
Univ. Health Services 


val weekends are wild. Doesn’t 
our ski team deserve more 
support? The small blurb on this 
topic in your February 1st’ issue 
was. pathetic. Well, UVM ski 
team, wherever you all are, I can 
imagine how let down you all 
must have felt when you ran to 
get your trophies and only héard 
a few claps from your team- 
‘mates. Today, in, the Cynic 
office,. we are all clapping for 
you. Good work and congratula- 
tions! , 


; Dinah Minot 
VERMONT CYNic 
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Massage in Burlington 


A Pathway to Relaxation 


By Ardith Campbell Dentzer 

Muscles tightening? Joints 
and limbs aching? Mind throb- 
bing from academic overload? 
These are symptoms of stress, 
tension, and over-exhaustion. To 
deal with these problems you 
might try oné of Burlington’s 
two massage centers, the Path- 
ways to Well Being or the 
Massage Center. ; 

\ 

The idea of receiving ~a 
massage conjures up notions of 
being vigorously pounded on by 
a-—stocky  ex-wrestler from 
Detroit. The masseurs and mass- 
euses in Burlington have mellow-” 
ed the technique to include a 
unique and gentle handling of 
the recipient’s body, with an 
added goal: attaining a unified 
State of body and mind, 

Even massage lingo has 
changed. At Pathways to Well- 
Being, located at 323 Pearl 
Street, massage is integrated 
with “stress management, polar 

energetics, body-mind .therapy, 
relaxation techniques, polarity, 
shiatsu, diet and nutrition, hatha 
yoga (the yoga of bodily func- 
tions), and spiritual integration.” 
Julie McLane, one of the four 
associates at Pathways, explain- 
ed, “I seldom do strict massage, 
. |because the body-mind connect- 
ion is so clear to me. The body is 
absolutely honest, like a child, it 
tells you everything. You only 


have to know how to read it.” “years and is concentrating now _ 


_ A fifteen-year resident of 
Burlington, McLane has been 
involved in massage profession- 
ally for four years. After art 
school, a year of anatomy, and 
years of ‘working in crafts, she 
discovered that her art work was 
keeping her away from people: 
“Massage has integrated my 
skills,” she said. fs 

Richie Moss, a young and’ 
bearded UVM alumnus, is ano- 
ther masseur at Pathways. “My 
undergraduate major was Educa- 
tion, but I had- an intense 
interest in understanding ‘ my- 
self.”” In workshops and therapy, ° 
Moss. found that he could unite 
the body, spirit, and mind 
through the practice of medita- 
tion, psychology, and a proper 
diet.. “I was interested in the 
growth psychologies, in eating 
better foods, and with spiritual’ 
Practices. — I felt as if were 
coming home. I realized that it 


jjin the fall, when ‘McLane’ and 
Moss combined their efforts 
with Ananda Wright and David 
Nelson. All four were experi- 
enced in therapy and massage 
work and wanted to pool their 
forces into an educational center 
as well. The spacious offices of 
Pathways include four work-_ 
rooms, a shower-bath, and a 
reception ‘room. Each room feels 
warm. and comfortable; they’re 
furnished with deep rugs, hang-’ 
ing greenery, ‘prints of anatomi- 
cal charts, and ‘sturdy. foam- 
rubber massage tables. . 
McLane spoke about the 
[goals of their establishment: 
“We'd like to become .a full 
house in the country where . 
naturally grown food is prepared - 
well, where there is space to 
exercise, dance, and play instru- 


ments.” Moss added, “We want 
to develop the belief that each 
person is his or her own Path to 
well-being.” 
The Massage Center, located 
above the Fresh Ground Coffee- 
house at. 175 lower Church 
Street, shares many of Pathway’s 
ideas. Bea. Bookchin, one of 
three associates there; told the 


Nelson is concerned! with 
polarity theory: gentle pressufre 
on particular points of the body 
releases tension ‘and. stimulates 
the inner energy centers called 
chakray,, “Many people come 
here with a resistance to letting 
80. Most people walk around 
with all these contracted places 
in their bodies, unaware of the 


“Most clients are regulars, some 


are referred occasionally by 
‘medical personnel, and others 


are referred by friends and 


acquaintances.” 


Cynic, “Our fantasy is to have 
one large house, Saunas, and 
More méssage workshops; - we 
hope to become more of a 
center.” The Massage Center has 
two colorful massage rooms and 
a large sunlit room for’ class 
instruction. 


Bookchin has been prac- 


ticing. massage for almost two 


on the energetic processes of the 
body. She worked for eight 
years as a research assistant ‘at 
New York University involved 
with the work of Wilhelm Reich, 
who was-a student of Freud. 
“Reich saw the body“and mind 
connection,” Bookchin said. 
“He would associate areas of 
tension in the body with areas of 
tension in the mind. His ideas 
are coming out into the open 
now. Once tension is released, 
emotion is released,” 

The only~masseur at the 
Center, Rick Nelson, has degrees 
in psychology from Yale Univer- 
sity and the. University — of 
Chicago. Nelson has been train- 
ing in massage techniques for 
almost two years and has been 
practicing professionally for over 
‘ayear. — 


all clicked, it all worked out,” he 


‘Pathways opened its doors. 
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pain or the experience of being 


released from their contrac- 
tions,”-he-said. “We show them 
how to redirect .their energies.”” 

The third member of- the 
Center is Robin Litchfield, who 
maintains a Bioenergetic practice 
in Starksboro, Vermont. At the 
Center she offers classes in 
bioenergetics therapy and exet- 
cise... Bioenergetics deals with 
pinpointing the origins of emo- 
tional conflicts and “connecting 
one’s physical and emotional 
experience with one’s psychic 
awareness.” 

Many different people avail 
themselves of the services of 
Burlington’s' massage ' centers. 
Most clients are regulars, some 
are referred occasionally by 
medical personnel, and others 
are referred by friends and 
acquaintances. The cost of an 
intensive one-or two hour 
massage is between $15 and $25. 
For the typically broke students, 
massage is not difficult to learn. 
George Downing’s The Massage 
Book is a complete step-by-step 
guide with illustrations. To 
become a part of the massive 
crowd trying to increase self- 
awareness, mentally and physi- 
cally, Donald B. Ardell’s ‘High 


_ between sexual and 
massage; there is no suggestive-" 


Level Wellness is an excellent 
and vital source of encourage- 
ment. 

Diane Martin, a longtime 


member of Burlington who now, 
resides in Jeffersonville, learned : 


massage a year ago. She began 
by practicing on frierids and has 
recently advertised in The Pre- 


viewer. Martin employs a com-: 


bination of Esalen and Swedish 
techniques in her Massage, and 
said, “The essence of Esalen 
massage.is caring, and it is 
Stylized for every individual. 


‘There is a way of using massage 


where it can be very special.” 
Martin had, only one objection in 
doing massage-work, her adver- 
tisements are frequently _mis- 
understood ~* or ‘interpreted 
wrongly by potential clients as 
sexually-oriented, and. because 
of this*she receives many ob- 
scene requests. “I’m not sure 
that people - can - distinguish 
sensual 


ness in--what I do. Touching is 
sensual, and there is a potential 


‘there--for—it- to bea sexual 


expetience, .but too often the 


‘two are confused,” she argued, 


Martin is not alone in her 
dilemma, for both: Pathways to 
Well-Being and The Massage 
Center have had similar experi- 
ences. Bea Bookchin told the 
Cynic of a couple..who showed 
up at the Center only to discover 
that the establishment was legiti- 
mate. The couple left perplexed 
and dismayed. Explanation and 
education have been the only 
metheds of coping with this 
problem, and both Burlington- 
based centers often run work- 
shops dnd other. classes - to 
inform area residents of* their 
sincerity. i 

Eventually, the masseurs 
and masseuses in the area hope 
to’ develop a’ better working 
relationship. with the médical 
profession. They feel massage to 
be an extremely relaxing and 
healthful activity, and that it isa 
way to relieve the increasing 
levels of stress and tension of 
today’s society. 


YOU COULD BE 
SKIING Pa 
IN STOWE TOO! 


Rent Rossignol skis with Salomon bindings and Nordica boots 
for only $9.00 a day . Boogie in the bumps with your friends. 
Just clip this coupon, bring your drivers license and student |.D. 
and enjoy the day skiing in Stowe. We're on the Access Rd. to the 
Mountain. 


Please put me on the hill today 
with Rossignok’N’’Skis ie 
Nordica Rentat Boots «.-: 

Tomi¢ Poles 

One coupon per person per day : 
Offer good till April 1979. VOID Feb=17-25,.1979 


POC TA RONOY, 


WEST BRANCH SHOPS « RT 108 « STOWE, VT. 05672 + 802/253-8666 
STOWE 5 FINEST SKI.RENTALS 


for $9.00 aday -. 


_DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN x 


SHOP 


| Adult X-C Packages - 
9 different skis — beginner to 


$ $ 195 


|! ese people just sell skis: 
b fidown jackets... sleeping: bags — > x-¢ wox ° 
ea vests -. tents. + scrapers 
{wool shirts” ~ cookstoves ~Klisters © 
’ "? packs (os. ; ~ SOrks 
° cu hiking boots” “Fanny pocks | 
he mois shirts ” food © 2 wax systems 
grens . “compasses” - gicves 
- maps = pifte tar 
: ~giiders 


OPEN 
‘Mon.-Fri. 9-9 
. Sat. 9-6. 

863-5581 


See BE “ 
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Southside Johnny. 


It Ain't the’Meat It's the Motion 


By Pablo Conrad 


Rock and roll with an urban: ° 


flavor will be-featured on the. 
menu for next week’s Winterfest 


~[°79, when Patrick Gym opens i 
doors to Southside Johnny an St 
the Asbury Jukes. The S.A. ‘ 


Concert Bureau’s first.show of 
the semester begins at 8:00 on 
Thursday February 15, ; 
According to — Bureau 
spokesman Pat Butler, tickets 
are—_selling steadily, but many” 
good reserved seats are still 
available, priced at $3.50 for 
UVM students and $4.50 for the 
general public. 
Opening for .the. Asbury 
Jukes will. be David Johansen, 
one-time singer for the New 
York Dolls. 
The concert follows last 
semester’s invasion by another 
New Jersey rocker, Bruce 
Springsteen, and an earlier open- 
ing act performance by British 
punk heroes Dave Edmunds and 


Nick Lowe. 
1m, wat 


{The David Johansen Group (Dave is third from the 


Apparently, the S.A. Con- 
cert Bureau’s current trend is 
toward high-energy rock shows, 
with plans for an appearance 
by Elvis Costello in the offing 
‘for this Spring. ee 

But Southside Johnny, 
despite constant’ comparison 
with Bruce Springsteen, and 4 
punk appearance, to match any 
of the best, remains committed 
to the music he got started with, 
and that is rhythm and blues, 
pure and simple; | 

Backed by the- nine-piece 


~| Asbury Jukes, (including a hefty 
-]section of ' brass) Southside 


Johnny Lyon immediately estab- 
lished himself as a strong, soulful 


Songwriter -Miami Steve Van 


Zandt, Southside proved himself 


‘on standards like “Brokedown 
Piece of Man,” “I Choose to 
Sing the Blues,” and “It Ain’t 
the Meat, It’s the Motion.” 
Then there were the liner 
wotes, written by friend Bruce 
Springsteen who called“ South- 
sid Johnny, “the only white kid 
on the Jersey Shore that you 
could‘stand to hear sing straight 


“R&B five ‘sets a night.” Back 


then (°75-76) that counted fora 
lot in a New Jersey music scene 
that thrived: on. ’50’s remakes, 
and today with all the talent 
drawing lines between sophisti- 
cated jazz and disco (and the 
inevitable punk reactionaries) it 
counts for even more. 

That first album included a 
couple of songs by Springsteen, 
which seemed to prove by 
contrast that Southside’s strong- 
est moments lay outside of the 
Springsteen groove. 

_ Following 3 


7 


Ang 


if i 
ahs 
left). 
This’ Time It’s For Real, the 
Asbury Jukes tried on some 
more soulful material and did a 
fine plaintive version of the Ivy 
Hunter/Carolyn Franklin tune, 
“Without Love.” Set apart from 
Springsteen’s rock posturings by 
a full section of brass, This 
Time It’s: for Real met with 
highly positive criticism but 
failed to match the skyrocketing 
sales of that -other New Jersey 
Native. 

Then, 1978 brought the 


newest Epic LP, Hearts of Stone, — 
Unhidden. by his traditional - 


black shades, Southside 
Johnny’s sallow face stares out 
of the drab album cover with 


>on his n't )glazed.,. determination, Producer 


rs Want To Go Home. ng with 
. ofiginal material from producer/ 


‘Miami* Steve Van Zandt, who 
also covered guitar work with 


: + 
Springsteen’s E-Street _ Band 


‘selected a song by Bruce for th 


title track and directed the ban 
toward- more of a rock and roll 
guitar-oriented sound. / South 
side’s voice’ is still just‘as rough 
and’ strong as ever, and heisin 
powerfully on Van Zandt’s “Go 
to be a Better Way Home” an 
“I Played the Fool,” ‘as well ad 
the “Hearts of Stone” ‘track 
Opening the Thursday nigh 
show .at Patrick Gym, Davi 


‘Johansen should pave. the ‘wa 


for future New Wavers, altho 


he’s been around since~-well:. 


before that. Coming out of the} 
glitter rock explosion that 
preceded the | back-to-basics 
punk movement, David Johan 
sen got started as lead singer and 
lyricist for the infamous Ne 

York Dolls, In the early Seven 
ties, the New York Dolls were 
coming on strong and meeting 
the same mixed response ‘that 
greeted the Sex Pistols’ arrival in 

erica. 


With an album cover posed 
for in drag, and an appearance 


‘ that feflected the decadent style 


of their New York City follow- 
ing, the Dolls made a brief. but. 
vivid impression on the music 
scene that eventually spawned 
the current host of punk rock- 
ers, 

Backed by guitarists Johnny 
Rao and Thomas Trask and his 
own David Johansen Group, 
David guarantees a strong 


‘opening for Southside Johnny 


and the Asbury Jukes.. ; 
Tickets . for  Southstde 


‘Johnny and the Asbury Jukes 


are on sale now .at the Lane 
Series Box Office, For further 
information on the concert you 
can call the S.A. Concert 
Bureau. 
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—Flicks 


Hard Core Humor 


By Tom Campbell 
There is a mystique about 
pornographic films that goes 
something like this: they are all 
seedy productions full of sordid 


* acts that are aimed at sleazy 


audiences. When I told a friend 
that I was going to see Hard 


Soap last week I was -informed - 


that it was too cold for the 


customary ankle length trench 
coat with -no inner clothing 
technique, and since it would 
definitely not be chic to go any 
other way, I.should stay home| 
and read Penthouse instead. But 
since I considered myself ‘more 
curious than yellow, I gave in to 
my ” original _urge, - though 
dressed in the more conventional 
denim and wool. 

When discussing a film in a 
critical manner, one of the first 
criteria that must be considered 


is its level.o believability. In 
dealing with a porn film, then, 
unless I am living -an incredibly 
sheltered life, there is an imme- 
diate problem. People just don’t 
do these sort of things as often, 
in as many different Positions, 
and in such a brief amount of 
time. as movies such as this one 
Suggest. Real people at least take 
time out for lunch. Since most 
porn films are not realistic, then, 
it seems to come back to: the 
premise that what keeps people 
in the theatre during por 
flicks is sex and nothing else. 

Maybe so. But neither man. 
nor woman can live on sex alone 
and that applies to «theatre. 
audiences also. Saying that two 
hours of constant sex will keep 
an audience rivited to the screen. 
is analogous ‘to stating that two 
hours of Clint Eastwood shoot- 
ing and maiming would also do 
the trick. Both are probably 
true, but it seems that to at least 
avoid repetitiveness, a plot or 
theme line could bé thrown in. 

Hard Soap actually goes one-. 


step further: than the simple 


inclusion of plot-and theme and 
moves into the realm of satire. 
Like in Deep Throat, the grand- 
daddy of all pom flicks, the 
characters here are out to solve 
their problem and, not  coinci- 
dentally, these problems are 
totally sexual in nature. . 

'- But instead of merely deal- 
ing with these problems, which 
include impotence, voyeurism, 
and insanity, the film makes a 
farcical comment “upon them 
and the impact becomes satifi- 
cally humorous; as well as 
sexual. ; 

Hard Soap Hard Soap | 
(which “is its fall title) “is «a 
pornographic takeoff on. soap 
Operas and, more specifically, on 
Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman. 
Since Mary Hartman is itself a 


flick, this~can still be seen as 

quite an accomplishment. 
Although ‘ac 

only a 


figure in the porno- 
graphic film industry since it 
first began to make waves about 
twelve years ago. Johnny is one 
of the characters in the film with - 


a problem, and during much of - 


his screen time, either Lauren 
Dominique (who plays his wife) 
or Candida Royall, a neighbor, 
try to erect a solution to his 
dilemma. =~ - 

As in almost all hard porn 
films, extreme close-ups of inti- 
mate action exist in Hard Soap 
so much that it 
such a 


which piece of the anatomy is 
being. dealt with, or sees it in 
such all-encompassing detail that 
it becomes about as sensual asa 
pair of water buffalo groping in 
the mud. 

* The camera work, which 


_ Was quite uninspired and static 


even in its most probing mo- 
ments, was offset. by dialogue 
that, though simple and often 
repetitive, included’a number of 
witty moments. “Did I ever tell 
you,” Candida asks Laura in one 
of the film’s ~more inspired 
moments, “about the time | 
went to a costume party dressed 
as a hemorroid?” 


Hard Soap is effective as a 
sexual satire of Mary Hartman, 
Mary Hartman because it doesn’t 
take the point too far. We see 


_the characters discussing each 


other’s problems, but - these 
scenes never become anything 
more than the string that ties 
their sexual activities together. 
But the string is a hunforous one 
that keeps the film from sinking 
into the depths ofa forced 
“serious portrayal” of sexual 
encounters. At one. point how- 
ever, one of the girls is more or 
less raped by a janitor who is 
supposed to come off as a fierce 
male defending his pride, but’ 
instead is seen only as a terminal 
case of over-acting. 


Porn flicks can be somber 
and erotic comments on the 
human sexual experience. But 
since life is often such a serious 
‘and ‘problematic event, sex 


could, and I feel should, be seen * 


as a pleasant escape from the 
complications of. the “real 


world.” Hard Soap is done for | 
the most part’ in a light- and 


funny way and uses both sex 
and -humor as an effective 
entertainment vehicle. It’s no 
breakthrough film, but -it defin- 
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Feb. 12 through Feb. ‘16 


COLOR & 
SURFACES 


by Rich Pomerantz 


AMERICAN 
HANDS 


ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


celebration Wed. 


Feb. 14 5-7P-M 


in the Gallery 


Never have so few 
taken so much from so many 


« years. 


AM AMERICAN PRAYER 


JIM 


muse er 


—_- S 
4 wAL 


By David Kimmel! 

Just who was Jim Morri- 
son? He was a man of infinite 
dimensions, a chameleon contin--~ 
ually ‘changing colors. To_ his 
adoring public he was a singer, 
sex symbol, song writer, poet: 
and in the tragic end, another 
martyr of his troubled genera- 
tion. 

Like Meivieod: An:‘Ameri- 
can Prayer is sure to provoke a 
strong reaction, whether it be 
positive or one of repulsion. 
‘Rolling Stone felt it was one of 
the most trite, banal attempts at 
art they had ever come across, 
while The Village Voice called it 
one of the most significant 
releases to come out in recent 


mixture of the music of the 
original Doors and other artists 
tracked over. Morrison’s pre- 


viously unreleased “p ad- ~ 
ings, interspersed with both 
Studio and line cuts and vdrious 


sound effects. 

One of the main reasons 
that An American Prayer works 
so well is the excellent produc- 


'~tion work -which flawlessly 


combines the Doors’ superb 
musicianship with Morrison’s 


__ Poetic readings. What at first 


might appear to be a mixed bag 
haphazardly thrown together 


in actuality flows effortlessly 


from one concept to another. 


~——~ Undoubtedly, the domin- 


ant influence and driving force 
behind An American Prayer is 
Morrison; as-a singer his voice 
captures the essence of rock n’ 
roll, melodic yet powerful. His 
poetic writing and delivery 
reflect his public- image, filled 
with contradictions and ambi- 
guities. Decidedly ‘masculine, 
cold and virile yet somewhat 
gentle, fragile and even effemin- 
ate. Philosophical, pensive and 
insightful, yet at the same time 
uncaring and cynical. _ 

In the title number he 
invokes us to “Journey into the 
nightmare, Cling to life our 
passion’d flower, Cling to cocks 
and cunts of despair.”” Morrison 
strips man’s existence to the 
bone ‘and instead of painting a 
rosy, ~distorted picture, he is 
“coldly realistic. He views rela- 
tionships and sex not as making 
love, but rather as two people 
desperately grabbing. on to one 
another so as to temporarily 
escape from the hard reality of 
life; ,we live, we die, and for 


; what? 
The album consists of_a-- 


Morrison’s writing touches 
on many themes but the major ° 
thread that seems to run through 
this work is sex, life and death 
and the utter futility and mean- 
inglessness of our existence. 
“Indian, Indian, what did you 
die for? Indian says, nothing at 
all.” Hell, it’s a tragedy ard a 
damn shame, -but unfortunately 
it’s true, and Morrison’s not 
about to tell it any other way. 


so listenable because of the 
superb musical backing the 
Doors and others provide. Not 
Only are the musicians techni- 
cally proficient on their respec- 
tive instruments, but they also 
exhibit excellent. taste in their 
choice of arrangements. The 
backing they provide for Morri- 
son’s poetic renditions capture 
his mood and complement him 
perfectly. 

Not all of American Prayer 
is so fatalistic; however, and on 
several tracks, the Doors cut 
loose to play some hard driving 
rock ni’ roll, as in “Roadhouse 
Blues,” and perhaps it is here 
that they shine their brightest. 


Krieger’s guitar work is awe-. 


some, fast, clean and soaring, his 
leads set the pace and push the 
others to their outermost limits. 

At times Morrison displays 
the carefree aspect of Kis person- 
ality, During the live recording 
from L.A., he informs us that “I 
don’t know what's gonna hap- 
pen man, but I want to have my 


kicks before the whole shithouse 


goes up in flames.” 

Many will undoubtedly 
have different viewpoints con- 
cerning An American Prayer, but 
if you take the time to give it a 
good listen, it’s sure to stimulate 
a strong reaction one way or the 
other, and demand you ask just 
what is the function of art?“Not 
only to amuse and entertain, but 
to hopefully provoke the 
thought processes and génerate 
an emotional response. This 


album demands the ear’s atten- %&. 


tion and I suggest yours too. 
.Hell, what’ve you got to lose. 
“The future’s uncertain and the 
end is always near...” Rest In 
Peace, Jim. 


By Marc Fagelson 
Frank Zappa has a new 


album out and if you’ve everf 
been interested in Zappa you 7 ry) 


NS eae 
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So quickly ‘in spots that it is. 


difficult to discem individual 


m notes. “Regyptian Strut” is next 


and, like “Flambay,” it lacks 
- Zappa's guitar flash. 
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might consider picking it up. It’s Ean rae ee as 
called Sleep Dirt and is easily his} wf ae) Gxeer ie 
most. accessible production since f ye a ee é Side two opens _ “Time 
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oa. had heard that ith 2s ~a\ (- nei =F svat ‘differing 
resembled Studio~ Tan; his last ea@ q ee) ideas strung together. It lacks part of the 
effort, I never thought I'd like it, Pa a (a7 4 coherence and although Zappa tarian cons¢ 
but_putting prejudices aside, I Cr me” 4 plays extensively on it, “Time..” ~ Titled 
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Winterfe 


By Nancy Aronson 

What could seven thousand 
people get excited about-in the 
-dead of winter's coldest month 
in Burlington? Three years ago, 
if you Said ‘ “nothing” you would 
have been ri but not’ any- 
more. Winte st has - brought 
excitement to the third week of 
February, and ft promises to do 
sO again this year. 

The week originally began 


with the ice sculpture - contest - 


st isHere 
all-campus parties (Delta Psi and 
Sigma Nu), and a masquerade 


ball at Given Medical Center 

Much of the growth o 
Winterfest can also be attributed 
to the student body’s increase 


interest and involvement in the 


planning of and the Participatio 
in Winterfest. 


The Greek Coordinating 


Council, Inter-Residence Assc 
ciation and the Student Associ. 


and Broomball competition, and j 


has become much more of an 
event this year with the planning li 
of concerts (Southside. Johnny 
and the Asbury Jukes), speakers 
(Bill. Alexander “Is There. Life 
After College?”), athlétic con- 

(vars and sae) 


it look 
like a good week 4 
With the interest and p 
pation of everyone it D 
help to beat the cold and s 
then the.tradition. © : 


mingling with the outlandishly [\ . By): 
bizarre for long enough, he has} 7 


finally fourid a way to relate his 


.musical eccentricities to us more 


down-to-earth people. He filled 
Sleep Dirt with:some of his most 
remarkable soloing ever. Of 

seven cuts, five feature extended 
solos, all of which give Frank a 
chance. to show off both -his 
. fingers and his brains, as well as 


‘ use an array of tastefully used 


effects. Naturally, all his solos 
blend in strongly with the rest of 
the band, which is once more 
technically flawless. The result is 
an eminently listenable album. 

Sleep Dirt opens with the 
feedback-riddled “Nasty 
Habits.” It’s.a sinister sounding 
song because of its repetitive 


sound. Some of the leads act like 
they were looped backwards 


is 


extensively. Although not as 


_ powerful as “‘Nasty Habits,” it is 


no limp letdown either. 

“Flambay” is - one of 
Zappa’s syncopated blues tunes 
in. which the drums stumble all 
over the beat with some humer- 
ous results. This song sounds like | 
an updated version of “America 
Drinks” from Absolutely Free, 
Particularly because of the ima- 
ginative percussion work and its 
irresistable humor. 


‘“Spider of Destiny” shows 
off Zappa’s use of the fuzz-box. 


acoustic bass instead of an 
electric. On this cut, si 


y fine piano work salvages it from 
another “Regyptian 


The title cut “Sleep Dirt,” is 
in acoustic guitar duet on which 
| Zappa flies all over the fret- 
1 board. This is one of the album’s 
sharpest tracks and it is testa- 
ment to Zappa’s genius to be 
able to turn a mere duet of 
acoustic instruments into such 
an exciting piece of music. 


4 

The album closes with “The 
Ocean is the Ultimate Solution.” 
It’s a long and varied song, but 
unlike “Time..* it remains 
coherent. On “Ocean,” Zappa 
Starts with a frantic thythm on 
top of a lead-oriented bass line. 
About halfway through, the bass 


‘itely not conventional but not so 
out-of-the-ordinary that it’s 
unlistenable; like the rest of this 


latest offering by the Mother of 
all invention. 
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from the Death Camps 


By Hugh Bush 
___ Still stinging from the Holo- 
caust, the people of Kibbutz 
Lochamei Ha Ghettaot do not 
. want the world to forget Hitler’s 
imposed trauma. The group, 
many of whom are veterans of 


the WWIL concentration camps, 


have collected thirty paintings 
by Jewish artists during the 
years 1940-1945 and plan to 
circulate them through various 
American museums. In 4 booklet 
explaining the exhibit, they 
write: “Its purpose is education: 


Ite works in the Lounge 
Gallery are originals. done while 
the artists were in forced labor 
camps, concentration camps, or 
hiding, and with materials 
accessible to them. They painted 
on paper bags, the backs ‘of 
official notices, or _whatever 
scraps could find. And 
in some eases, the artists boiled 
clothes, using.the dye for paint. 


Many times, working secretly, 


the artist had to hide his work, 
hoping that if he perisheglg it 
would survive to tell his story. 


“The dominant impression from 
the “Spiritual Resistance” 
collection is the refusal to give 
up, hope for the future, and a 


belief in what is good.” 


to convey to the young genera- 
tion the story of the Holocaust 
and resistance, and to make it 
part of their Jewish and humani- 
tarian consciousness.” 

Titled “Spiritual Resistance: 
Art from the Concentration 
Camps,” the group of Paintings 
and drawings arrived at the 
Lounge Gallery in Fleming 
Museum on January 25 and will 
be there until February 15. The 
exhibit is funded by the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Seminars. Pro- 

A great amount of publicity 
has been generated Concerning 
' the persecution of the Jews 
during World War II. Such novels 
as Anne Frank: Diary of a 
Young Girl and television docu- 
mentaries like “The Holocaust,” 
have given the removed” Ameri- 
can public an idea of the mad- 
ness of these times. 


anol 


The message from the thirty 
“Spiritual. Resistance” pictures 
are varied. One artist, “Seckback, 
did two paintings, “‘The Suffer- 
ing of Terezin” and “Women at 
Forced Labor.” Both show 
unmistakable depression. The 
colors are blue, black, and grey, 
and the faces of the people 
portrayed resemble masks, 
weary and unhappy. 


In a work called “Death- 


Train” by frene Awret, depres- 
sion is sharpened to despair. 
Created with childlike simpli- 
city, this work has all the force 


of a nightmare. Halina Olo- 


~ 


The “Spiritual Resistance” }’* 


collection is perhaps more 
insightful than any of these 

' Standard depictions of the Holo- 
caust. Painting by its nature is a 
delicate form of expression, yet 

_ it has the power to convey far 
greater emotion than impersonal 
typed print, a simple photo- 
graph, or a television screen 
(where violence and trauma are 
commonplace). « 


FEBRUARY 8, 1979 


muck’s charcoal eftitled “pn- 
soners after Liberation” depicts 
two Jews sitting in a‘room that 
swirls with a crazed energy, like 
that .found in works by Van 


Gogh. 


Two pen and ink drawings 
by Matheuse- are of the most 
fascinating in the Lounge Gall- 
ery. Entitled “Sick Jew Surgery” 
and “Starving Prisoners,” Jews 
here are portrayed as suffering, 

_.but wear eerie, ironic’ smiles. 
They. seem to know that, the 
Nazis will fall, that their horror 
is temporary, and that tomorrow 
things will be better. 


Not .all of the “Spiritual 

. Resistance” works deal with the 
“themes of repression, Otto Karas 
Kaufman did much that was 

completely unrelated to the 

terror. encircling his life. Land- 

Scapes, architecture, and por- 

traits were some of his themes. 

In one - picture, 

Spring,” he’ shows us a colorful 

nature fantasy world character- 

ized, by bright hues, beauty and 

appiness. : 


The dominant impression 
from the “Spiritual Resistance” 
collection is the refusal to give 
up, hope for the future, -and a 
belief inewhat is good. That 
these people could even think 
about creating in the face of 
such harsh destruction is exhilar- 
ating. 


‘The techniques used are not 
of the polished nature of profes- 
Sidnal, famous artists, but the art 
brings an invaluable learning and 
understanding. Here art is best 
serving -its most important func- 
tion; stirring emotion, interest, 
and curiosity. 


“Terezin in - 
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~~. OPEN DAILY 94M-9PM 
CROSS COUNTRY SKIING 


Photo by Phil Nanas 


Lighted Night Trail 
s,m. 
20 Km of Groomed Trails 
HOME OF THE UVM SKI TEAM 
Trail Fee: ~ $2.00 | 


Governor Chittenden Road 
Williston, Vermont 


Phone: 802-879-6001 


SOLOMON'S VARIETY _ 


BEER,GROCERIESANDWICHES. 
FRESH FISH -_ 


open 7 daysa week 
1160 Williston Rd. 863-4495 


CLEANING AND DEMONSTRATION. 
~ COME IN AND TALK To — 


Larry Cedrone, Rep. 
Feb. 16 llam-3pn 


bn 


There will also be a drawing for a pen set! 


| All Day $12.50 $8.50 
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AT BOLTON VALLEY, JUST 30 MINUTES FROM CAMPUS, 
EVERY TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY, 7:30-10 P.M. 


THE JAMES MOORE TAVERN, RIGHT AT THE SLOPES, 
FEATURES SOME OF THE AREA’S FAVORITE | 
ENTERTAINERS. EVERY EVENING! 


LIFT RATES 
' WEEKENDS ADULT 


“ENTERTAINMENT 9 P.M.1 AM: 
_TUESDAY— DAN GiILLMOR 
WEDNESDAY — SNOW BLIND 
THURSDAY— Kevin AGOST! BAND 


. JUNIOR 


Half Day 8.00... _ 6,00 
(Morn. or Be 
Afternoon) 
WEEKDAYS 
All Day _. 10.00 
Half Day 7.00 | 
(Morn. or 
Afternoon) 
Above Rates include 3% Vt. Sales Tax 


~ FRIDAY TRACY WOLTERS DUO 
SATURDAY— snow BLIND 
NO ‘MINIMUM—NO COVER 


ALLEY be BOLTON, VT. 05477 434-2131 
TAKE EXIT 11 OFF 1-89, FOLLOW RTE. 2 EAST 7 MILES TO 


BOLTON "ACCESS R ‘sto. leon 


OLTON 


“Bacchus,” a column devoted to 
the appreciation of wine, will 
alternate. weekly with “It’s Qnly 
Rock and Roll..." 


By Laura M. Halkenhauser 

Within our world of various 
pleasures is the realm of wine. 
Many people are apprehensive 
about the “nectar of the Gods” 
with the fear of appearing 
ignorant to such a “culturally 
esteemed” indulgence. — 

In my own experieace, I 
have often heard people express 
concern about, say, ordering 
wine in a restaurant or buying a 
bottle just to have with cheese. 


- What is the difference between 


one California jug wine and 
another? Or, a popular question 
I’ve been asked is, “What is the 
routine I must follow when a 
sommelier shows up at’ the 
table?”’ Then, “What is a somme- 


lier?” So, more often than not,- 


we give in to’ Madison Avenue 


and end up with Blue Nun. Then: 


again, what does Blue Nun taste 
like? 

I’ve been asked and hive 
asked’ these questions myself 
while on the job selling wine in 
‘Connecticut. I learned about 
vintages, being able to help 
decide what wine would go with 
a particular meal, cheese or even 
dessert. I was also involved with 
many wine tastings of new 
products: imported, domestic, 
and the older vintages. __ 

Tasting wine enhances learn- 
ing and appreciation. One can 


“tasting,” there is much more to 

wine than ‘a’ flavor. As well as 
taste, there are many character- 
istics to be aware of which help 
to determine the quality of 
the wine. 

The color of the wine is 
important: When a red wine 
tends to look a bit on the orange 
side; it is probably past_ its 
prime. Then again, if a white 
wine looks greenish, it is probab- 
ly young. . 

The next test is to smell the 
wine’s bouquet. If the bouquet, 


SPOTLIGHT 


Theatre. 
Requiem for @ Nun, a play 


_*[ performed by the University 


\ 


.| Players, opened Wednesday 


night in the Apse at Billings to 
an enthusiastic audience. “I’m 
really glad that we are doing the 
play in the Apse,” commented 
Bob Lovell, the director of the 
play. “We aren't using the 
Round Room as a performing 
space, we are ‘incorporating the 
whole setting and atmosphere as 
a natural environment for the 
production.” 


‘| Music 


Original rock and roll does- 


|n’t make ‘its way to Burlingtgn 


very often. But on February 14 


_jand_ 15. La Peste, a high energy 
|New Wave band from Boston, 


will appear at R. W. Hunts. Last 
year they played upstairs at 


q Naetoz’s on. two — successive 


{nights and showed that their 
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or aroma, of the wine smells like 
grape juice, it will most likely be 
sweet and possibly syrupy: On 
the other hand, a wine may have. 
a refreshing light scent and 
without any pungent odor, it. 


“would be considered a clean 


smelling wine. Smelling the cork 
is helpful, because if the cork’ 
smells a bit like mold, the wine 
might not have been air tight 
and could have gone bad. 

Of course the most impor- 
tant aspect of learning the 
quality is to drink the wine. The 
first sip should be held in your 
mouth for a lingering moment, 
just long enough to inhale a bit 
of air through the wine.- This 
swirls the wine through your 
mouth enabling you to sense the 
fullest of flavor. Finally, allow- 
ing the wine to be swallowed, 
you note any-aftertaste it may 
leave in your mouth or throat. 

Although it is definitely an 
artful procedure, the first time 
you seriously partake in a 
tasting, it appears that everyone 
is drooling rather than savoring! 
The first wine tasting I was 
involved in lasted for about four 
hours. (Actually two, the last 
two hours were used for finish- 
ing the left-over wines!) 

' There were eight people 
involved, an elderly French 
vintner, an American distribu- 
tors’ representative, two import- 
ers (my bosses) and the rest were 


: sales people. We went from. one 


wine to the next, and because it 
was rather informal, we verbali- 
zed our impressions. My first 
impression was that they weren’t 
serious and winé couidn’t be so 
controversial — I had a lot to 
learn. ; 

Wine is an area of complete 
intrigue for me. It is impossible 
to acquire all the available 
knowledge of wine because it. is 
a subject that never stagnates. It 
can become an expensive hobby, 
but if you know some of the 
basics, the price won’t tell you if 
the wine is good or -not._I 
therefore hope to ‘pop the cork’ 
on some of my insights to wine, 
snesty and other ambrosia. with 

» here’ s to Bacchus!! 


~ 


Requiem. will. run from 
Wednesday, February 7 to Satur- 
day, February 10, and will begin 
at 8:00 on each night. ——_._4 

Because of space limitations 
in the Apse, there will be an 
additional performance at 
Royall Tyler Theatre at 8:00 on 
Monday, February 12. On ‘Tues- 
day, February 13, the produc- 
tion will be presented at the 
Chittenden County Correctional 
Center, and on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 27, at Johnson College’s 
Dibden Auditorium. +, 


music has both conviction and 
high decibel rawness. Their 
repertoire includes titles such as 


“Kill- Me Now,” “Betty’s So}. 
Dumb,” “Die in my Sleep,” and 
“After Dinner ‘Crintes” " Sid 
Vicious may be gone but New] 
Wave rock and roll is still as iti 

as ever.’ 
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Vermont Skiers Triump 


By. Hart VanDenberg 
Despite losing an early lead 
when three out of five skiers-fell 
in. the giant slalom, the UV 


The women, ha¥ing a tough 
time contending with Middle- 
bury, finished second.. 


that the giant slalom team had a 
“good psyche” before their r 


On Thursday, events held in 
Middlebury put UVM ahead. 
The leaping Catamounts blew 
everyone away by taking the 
first three places. ‘Kane Herje 


Vermont skiers prevail. 


Yale Defeats IceCats — 


By Edward Goode 

New Haven, Conn —. The 
University of Vermont Hockey 
Team dropped a crucial Division 
TT -game to Yale Saturday night, 
1-6, and suffered a potentially 
devastating loss of its -superb 
| goaltender Sylvain Turcotte, for 
three to six weeks. With less 


“on the wounded Cats, 


‘performance by 
Tdm Cullity. 


(last year’s NCAA Champion) 
took top honors with two jumps 
of 62 metets each. Mark Holden 
flew. into’ second place and 
Odduran Holas took third. Team 


- effort ‘won Vermont a valuable 


lead with 96 points. The nearest 
competitor was a Surprising St. 
Lawrence team (73); and 
Middlebury (67) came in third. 

After such a successful first 
day the Cats nearly threw it 
away in the giant slalom. Were it 
not for a superb effort by the 
men’s and women’s cross coun- 
try teams, the day might have 
ended differently. 

Three Cat Skiers, Chris 
Mikel], Scott Light, and ‘Calvin 
Erdman, fell during the event. 
Dartmouth was quick to jump 
placing 
three skiers in the top ten. 
Luckily, there were no more 


than 3 minutes played in the 
first period, the veteran Cata- 
mount netminder had his left 
index . finger fractured by a 
deflected. puck. Despite such an 
ominous . beginning, - Vermont 
was in the game for the full sixty 
minutes, evening the score at six 
apiece early in the third “period 
before Yale finally prevailed. It 
was the second loss the Cats 
have suffered at the hands of the 
Elis this year, despite a four-goal 
Star transfer 


The game was -a_ superb 
match-up featuring two strong 
teams, with speed, firepower 
and, as was the case in their 
meeting earlier. this year, goal- 
tending was the key. The Cats 
drew first blood when Cullity 
scored two. powerplay goals 
within the first three minutes; 
the first was assisted by Homola 
and Zimmerman, the second by - 
Cote and Zimmerman. ba 


Then the sky began to fall’ -: 


disasters for Vermont. At one 
point, protesters alleged that 
Chris Mikell missed a gate, but 
since they lacked proof, the 
charge was denied by the meet 
committee. John Teagues and 
Rich White managed to stay on 
their feet, and ptaced fifth and 
ninth respectively. 

‘ Meanwhile, further down 
the valley at Trapp Family 
Lodge, the cross country skiers 


‘were having their best day yet. 


Rick Solie came in first in the 15 
km eyent, with teammates Mark 
Quinlan placing fifth, and. Kent 
Karns taking ninth. That gave 
UVM a second place team finish 
with Middlebury taking its cus- 
tomary first place. 

The women also turned in 
an excellent effort. “I was very 
pleased with their performance. 
Of course there was room to do 


Photo by Huse 
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in on Vermont. First, the crucial 
injury to Turcotte; then the Elis 
took the lead ‘by blasting three 
goals._past-reserve— goalie Andy 
Ashforth, before the latter 
settled-down. Despite the loss of 
Turcotte and the lead, Vermont 
battled back as Craig Homola 
evened the score at 15:21 with 


- an unassisted goal. The score 


remained tied at 3 as the period 
ended. 


of the Cats’ defense cost Ver- 
mont the lead early in the 
second period. Then, after Yale’s 


netminder Allain had~ success- 


fully. thwarted a Vermont 
powerplay, Elis speedster Paul 
Castroverti scored a_ short- 
handed goal to put the Cats 
down by two. 


Vermont, however,-was not _ 


about to throw in the towel. At 
the 10:49 mark of the-second 
period, Tom Cullity got the 
hat-trick with his third power- 
iy goalof the night. Yale’s 


= i 
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A costly mistake on the part 


forwards peppered 


better but we lived up to our 
expectations, and I’m very satis- 
fied,” said women’s coach Perr y 
Bland. Nancy Dickson was the 
first UVM runner to finish. She 
came in fourth, Sue Shay was 
eleventh, and Margo Silcox was 
fourteenth: Again Middlebury 
dominated the field. All five of 


Basketball sunk by BU 


Brown beats hockey 4-3 


h Again ~ 


first run to take -the pressure off 
the rest of the 


eighth. 


their runners were in the top-ten. 


and two of them; Mice Tower 
and Tara McMenancy, took first 
and second places. 

When Friday’s events came 


‘to an énd, Vermont was leading 


the way with a total of 238. 
Middlebury was hot on the Cats’ 
trail’ with 222 points, -and 
Dartmouth had 218. 

By the time  Saturday’s 
slalom got underway, both the 
men’s and women’s teams had 
settled down to battle Middle- 
bury. ‘Scott Light skied a good 


( 
‘Nordic skiers were strong. 


Steve Harrington then made it 
6-4 with a drive from the left 
point that beat Ashforth. The 
score, as the siren sounded to 


-ead the second period, was still 


6—4, in the local’s favor. 
Vermont came out charging 

for the final period and results 

came quickly.. Tom Cullity 


.continued his one-man scoring 


Show, notching his fourth 
powerplay goal with a little over 
a minute played in the period. A 
Duffy to MacFarlane to Murphy 
connection paid off thirty 
seconds later as the Cats evened 
the score at six apiece. The 
action continued as Vermont 
Elis ‘Netman 


TERS 
; 


Consequently, the men’s 
team placed first in the'slalom, 
with Dartmouth second and 
Middlebury third. Lindy Coch- 
ran won the women’s spécial 
slalom, but the team stood 
behind Middlebury and UNH in 
third place. 


The final results were Vér-| 
mont in first position with 328 
points, Dartmouth second with 
305,-and Middlebury third with 
294:>"* 
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Allain, but to no avail. The 
Flyimg Bulldogs of Yale went 
ahead to stay at the 13:47 mark. 
Despite tremendous pressure on 
Allain (including a Prior rocket 
off the post) the lead held ‘up 
and the final score was Yale ta 
Vermont 6. 
‘The Cats displayed a lot of 
guts in New Haven that night, 
battling back twice after losing 
urcotte, and never once letting 
up on the Elis in their home- 


4 / Division I play-off berth. 
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Downhill Rentals $10. 
X-CountryRentals $5 


includes skis, boets and poles. 


Ski Sweaters 


Ski Parkas 
— $35-$175 


Skis 


) $21-$278 
E Ski Boots 
Hh 997-$235 | 

SkiPoles 


+ 


“OPEN DAILY. 
9 A.M: —'9 P.M. 
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Mittens & Gloves 
$11-$46 
Ski Socks 
$3.75-$12 
Down Vests iE 
$27.50-$100 | 
‘Ski Hats 
$4.75-$17 
Turtlenecks 
—$11-$16" 


Both Alpine Shops 
are open 
9 AM.-9 P.M. 
For Your Convenience 
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Hockey Holds Off ; 
St Lawrence 5-4 


, By John Parke 
’ The University of Ver- 
mont, hockey team _ began: the 
week on the right foot, holding 
off a third period rally by St. 
Lawrence University to edge the 
Saints 54 at Gutterson Field 
House last Tuesday. . 
Vermont appeared to play 
at the level of their competition, 
which on this evening - was 


nothing brilliant. On two occa- . 


sions, the Cats led by -what 
seemed to be comfortable 3-goal 
margins, but St. Lawrence 
refused to let up. = 

Trailing 3-0 midway 
through the second period, the 
Saints pulled within one goal 
just 9 seconds into the ‘final 
stanza..-UVM responded with - 
two more and looked to have 
the game well in hand when 
again St. Lawrerice woke up the 


_house, pumping in a pair of 


goals 22 seconds apart to make 
it 5-4 with 15 minutes to play. 

At that point both teams 
began to play-a faster, more 
physical game. Vermont saw 
several chances to put it away, 
but the Cats couldn’t buy a goal. 
It went right down to the wire, 
when with just over a minute 


a left to play. SLU pulled goalie . 
_~Gary— Laskoski ~‘for- a 


skater. But UVM net-minder 
Sylvain Turcotte met the chal- 
lenge, making three key saves in 
the final barrage to preserve the 
Cats’ eighth win against five 
losses. 

“It was actually good for 
the team to play in a one goal 
game,” said. Jim Duffy. “After 
what happened at UNH we 
needed to get back into a 
competitive feeling.” ; 

Indeed, the victory itself 
had to pick Vermont up emo- 
tionally after its two previous 
losses at UNH ~ and Cornell. 
“Coming home to Gutterson is 
great,” added Gordie MacFar- 
lane. “When we hear the crowd 
it definitely gets us up. I saw a 


sixth— 


left and flipped a sweet back- 
hander into the upper right 
corner at 5:15. 

Cullity made it 2-0 with a 
power play goal at 4:42 of the 
second period. Well covered in 
front of the SLU cage, Cullity. . 
Managed to grab a ‘Cote pass 
from the point, and shot it up 
over the sprawling Saint. goal- 
tender. ; 


Less than a minute later, 
Vermont's Bob Torney notched 
his first of the season to make it 
3-0. Duffy reached to keep the 
puck in the SLU zone, then hit 
‘Torney .crossing in front, who 
poked it under Laskoski at 5:29. 

St. Lawrence got on the 
board when Mitch Ross, step- 
ping out of the. penalty box, 
caught Cote from behind as he 
was taking a pass at the point. 
The puck rolled out to center ice 
where Doug Bymark picked it 
up for a breakaway, and whis- 
tled a low drive past Turcotte © 
at 11:56. 

Nine seconds into the 
\third period St. Lawrence made 
it 3-2 when Mike Whalen’s 
centering pass. from the corner 
bounced off Cote’s skate past 
Turcotte. 

“Gary Prior. retaliated for 
Vesmont 30 seconds later when 
he fired a low drive from the top 
of the left face-off circle to beat 
Laskoski. 


Homola got his second of 
the night when Laskoski came 
well out of the net to cover a 
UVM dump pass. Homola beat 
the goalie to the puck and. 
drilled a shot off Laskoski’s stick 
high into the net. UVM appeared 
untouchable with.a 5-2 lead. 

: In less than a minute later, 


however, the Saints had again ~- 


made a game of it when. George 
Goulakos and’ Brad MacDonald 
each banged in a goal to make it 
5-4. 

But that was the way it 
stayed. Though each team had a 


lot more psyche on the bench Power play, and at one point’ 


tonight.” 

Vermont got the only goal 
in what was a slow-paced first 
period. With UVM on the power 
play, Craig Homola took a long 
lead pass from Tom Cullity and 
beat both SLU defenders at 


mid-ice.to gain alone on Lasko- 
; Ski. The ace cenferman decked 


Middlebury 


they played 4 on 4, neither 
could score again. 

With the victory UVM 
swept the two game series 
against the Saints. Vermont won 
its Division I opener at St. 
Lawrence. 3-2. The loss was 
SLU’s thirteenth against three . 
wins and one tie. ~ % - 


Falls 


To Vermont. Five: 


The University .of Ver- 
mont. basketball . team beat 
Middlebury College 79-71 in a 
hard-fought contest Saturday at 
Middlebury’s Memorial Gymna- 
sium. The Panthers proved to be 
tough competition and were 
aiming to knock. off the Cats. 

In the final minutes; the 
Panthers narrowed the margin to 
‘three points. But the Cats found 
the touch, and with the pressure 
on, sank eight of ten shots from 
_the line. This dealt the final 
blow to the Middlebury team. 

The Catamounts leapt to 
an early lead and never lost it. 
But throughout the game the 
Panthers were right behind 
them, usually by only a few 
points. At one’ point in the first 
half, UVM had-a twelve point 


lead, but that dwindled rapidly. 


Jim Nocera » and Jeff 
Brown paced the’ Vermont 


- offense; each was in double 


figures before half-time. ‘But 


_UVM was never able to blow 
Open, .and at the half. 


second half ‘saw 
‘@ound on 


the game 
ane score was 46-39. The begin- 
Middle 


unanswered points to draw. with- 
in one. Vermont played much of 
the second half hovering in this 
slim margin, unable to secure a 
healthier lead. . 


“bury tied: with 


The Catamounts main- ° 
tained a one-point margin for 
about five minutes, ’-at- which 


- point Steve Thode came_off the 


bench. As he has done before, 
Thode ignited a rally that 
extended UVM’s lead to nine 
points with six minutes remain- 
ing. ; ic . 

But the Panthers quickly 
melted this nine point bulge 
down to a difference of three. In 
the closing minutes, however, 
the Cats outscored Middlebury 
8-4 to produce the 78-71 deci- 
sion. ~ , 

- Nocera and Brown were 
the ‘leading scorers for, the Cats 
with 18 and 14 points respec- 
tively. Kevin Kelleher of Middle- 
Nocera. for 


[he victory raised. Ver- 
mont’s’ record to 7-12. Middle- 
bury fell” below .500 with the 
~. Staking the. record at 7-8. 

M will play UNH on Wednes- 
day in Durham, New Hampshire. 


_ VERMONT CYNIC 


honors. 


BU Subdues Skaters 


By Nick Witte 
_ Ina game highlighted by 
brilliant. goal-tending at both 
ends of the Walter Brown Arena, 
the UVM hockey team lost ‘to 
Boston - University 54 Friday 


night. se 

The three-goal, third 
period rally by the Cats wasn’t 
enough to overcome the 
Terriers, as freshman goalie Jeff 
Wiseman shut the door on 
Vermont’s bid to knock off the 
NCAA champs. BU built a 4-1" 
lead after two periods. Mickey 
Mullen’s goal at 14:30 of. the 
third period left the score 5-2 
with five minutes remaining. 

The Cats - exertéd 
pressure On Wiseman for the 
remainder of the game. UVM 
freshman Garry Herbert pulled 
the Cats to within two goals 
with a screened shot that fooled 
Wiseman at 16:25. A BU penalty 
coupled with pulling goalie Syl- 
vain Turcotte gave UVM a 
two-man advantage. 

Center Tom Cullity 
scored with 25 seconds left to 
Shave the Terrier’s lead to one. 
But BU controlled the puck for 
the rest of the game, killing the 
Catamount rally. Dae 

. The game’s two stars 
were the goalies, Sylvain Tur- 
cotte for UVM and Wiseman for 
Boston. Turcotte faced 47 shots, 
24 in the second period. pepper- 
ing. He kept UVM in the game 
for the first-two periods when 
the Cat -offense’ could only 
muster one goal. Aside from 
a thirty second stretch in the 
second period when two power 
play goals beat him, Turcotte 
stifled the powerful Terrier 
attack in his strongest perfor- 
mance in this campaign. 

~ Jeff Wiseman .is BU’s 
second-string goalie, playing 
behind star net-minder Jim 
Craig.’ Wiseman played because 
Craig was in the hospital suffer- 
ing from a head injury received 
in an earlier game. The freshnian 
handled 39 Vermont shots. 


—- 


The - first period was 


played furiously to a 1-] tie. The © 


Terriers’ Grant Goegan scored 
first at. 8:46 only to have Craig 
Homola retaliate for UVM 29 
seconds later. Homola tipped a 
Bill Kangas drive past Wiseman 
to even the score. ES 

A .dubious interference 
call ° against Garry Herbert, 
followed by a penaity. against 
Mark Brown ended the period 
and gave BU a two-man advan- 


tage’ in the second period. BU: 


preys on opportunities like this 


and took full advantage of it by . 


Scoring two goals early in the 
period. ; 

..., The Terriers dominated 
the second period, outshooting 
Ve t 24-9. An ‘apparent 
Cat ount goal was disallowed; 
the referee said the puck never 
got into the goal. With a minute 
left in the period, Tim Kimball 
scored for BU, upping their lead 
O three goals.. 

Coach Jim Cross 
unleashed an all-out attack in 
the third period that almost paid 


‘ off. Realizing that Turcotte had 


the hot hand, Cross sent his boys 
in on Wiseman en masse. If the 
Cats could - have caught the 
Terriers, it would have set a 
Precedent for UVM’s visits to 
the Brown Arena. 

- Tom = Cullity narrowed 
the margin to two with his first 


‘of the night at 6:26, but Mullen 


struck back for BU to re-estab- 
lish their three goal lead. Tur- 
cotte kept Vermont’s hopes alive 
with. strong saves, but Wiseman 
proved to be ‘the difference, 
denying the Cats’ powerful rally. 

The .-UVM road trip will 
end Tuesday, Feb. 6th in Provi- 
dencé“with a contest against the 
Bruins of Brown. Before then 
the Cats will have played Yale. 
Friday’s decision raised BU’s 
Division-leading record to 12-2 


and dropped UVM to 8-6. The . 
Terriers will play at Gutterson~ 
March 3rd _in the regular season ° 


finale that should be a thrilling 
game. . at 


860 Williston Rd. South Burlington 862-7535 


Theater / downtown Burlington 


a 


Gordie’s University | 
.. Texaco ce 
| gcross from Gaynes and Finast ss 
FEB. BRAKE SPECIAL 
Disc Brakes. $39.°° : ena & 
“A 1. Replace front disc pads 
- Check rotor disc 


Lube caliper slides 
Inspect hydrolic lines and hoses 


Includes 


aN 


Drum Brales $34.~ 


Includes 1. Replace shoes (2 wheels) 
= g 2.Inspect drums 
_ 3. Inspect wheel cylinder — 
4. Inspect hydrolic lines and hoses 
9. Repack wheel bearings | 


FED, TUNE UP SPECIAL ~ 


8 CYL. CARS ‘$21.°° plus parts 
4&6CYL.CARS $14." plus parts —_—- 


A 20% Discount on tune up parts to students with I.D. 
I" mer ‘ 
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Of'course. most of the employees at the National - 
Security Agency have certain things in common: 

they are civilians employed by the Department of 
Defense; they are engaged in projects vital to our 
country’s communications security and intelligence 
production; and they all enjoy the benefits that 
accompany Federal employment. However, the 
differences between our career opportunities are just 
as interesting:as their similarities. For example. . . 


TO THE ELECTRONIC ENGINEER (BS/MS): An NSA 
career means delving into unique projects which can’ 
span every phase of the R&D cycle. An engineer may 
design. develop, test and manage contracts on 
communications, recording, and information storage 
devices and systems whose capacities and speeds ° 
are still considered futuristic in most quarters. 


4 . 
TO THE COMPUTER SCIENTIST (BS/ MS)>= it means . 


applying his or her knowledge in a wide range of 


| lt ee i 
. 


sub-distiplines such as systems design, systems pro- 


gramming. operating systems, computer applications 
analysis. and retrieval systems. : 


TO THE MATHEMATICIAN (MS): A career means 
defining. formulating. and solving complex communi- 
cations-related problems. Statistical mathematics. 
matrix algebra and combinatorial analysis are just a 
few of the tools applied by the NSA-mathematician. 
TO THE LINGUIST (BA/MA/D): A career consists of 
transcribing. translating. and perhdps gonclacting 
analysis and documentation projects. Slavic, 
Eastern. and Asian language majors can expect chal- 


_lenging assignments and continuing self-development 


Interested in learning more about the difference in 


_ an NSA career? Schedule an interview with us through 


your Student Placement Office today. 


‘U.S. Citizenship is required. 


NATIONAL 


URITY AGENCY 
tn: M321 


I 


* 
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~ A Poor Excuse 
_ For Justice 


By Nick Witte 
Founded in 1972, Title 1X, 
the Federal law prohibiting sex 
discrimination in education, was 
to ‘be complied with by July 


11978. The act affects nearly 


every university and college in 
the country and extends to thé 
locker rooms and playing fields. 


|(By design, this law was not 


developed with athletics in 
mind, but as part of the educa- 
tional system, sports had to be 
included.) A 
Because of its educational 
nature, Title IX falls into the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, which will withhold 
funds to institutions that don2t 
abide by the law. But universi- 


-| ties have sent up a cry of ignor- 


ance on the law’s provisions. 
Would: the budget for women’s 
athletics have to match that of 
the men’s? Would recruiting, 
staff, and. other expenses have 
to be split down the middle? No 


one really knew, so those in. 


authority didn’t question it and 
proceded to allocate funds as 
always. 

"However, this relaxed atti- 
tude was soon to change with 


4HEW__ Secretary Joseph —Cali- : 


fano’s “clarification,” issued two 
months ago. Califano fills in the 
gaps of the original law with this 
35-page bombshell, and with it, 
may destroy intercollegiate ath- 
letics as we presently know it. 
He was kind enough to “tell the 
universities that they had nine 
months until compliance was 
required. 

Mr. Califano interpreted the 
law such. that “expenditure on 
men’s and women’s athletics be 
proportional to the number of 
men and women participating...” 
This means that spendings must 
he calculated on a per capita 
basis. At.the NCAA’s annual 


convention, HEW staff Attomey 


Jean Peelin spelled it out in 
realistic terms: “If a college has 
200 male varsity athletes and 
spends $200,000 on scholarships 
for an average of -$1,000 per 
scholarship per” male athlete, 
that college must spend an 


average of $1,000 on athletic _ 


scholarships for women.” 
All_of this seems quite 
ogical until major college foot- 


‘pall and basketball are consi- 


dered where exorbitant funds 
allocated _each year to 
produce the system we presently 


Know. Since these sports pull in 
“fmoney from_ ticket. sales ¢and 
elevision rights, a large question — 


is raised. Will Title IX consider 
he net amount spent by the 
school after profits have been 
deducted, er will the gross 
expenditure be counted? Here 
alifano served up another blow 
to men’s athletics by Stating that 
the gross figure will be used to 
determine per capita spending. 
HEW recognized. that cer- 
tain Sports, for instance. football 
and basketball, were exceptions 
to the theory. Just what HEW 
plans to dé about these sports is 
unknown at the- present time, 


-Jsince they have decided to shut 


up until after February 10th. By 


this date, colleges will have hada - sals, saying HEW “doesn’t Rave 


hance to “comment” on Cali- 

fano’s clarification, 

been ‘tiniid about commenting 

bm. the proposals. They're upset 

3% law in_general and 

) ‘ano’s definition of it. 
es : 


- 


They want to know exactly 
what will happen to thei 
football and -basketball pre 
grams. The Overall feeling among 
the colleges is that Title IX is 
impractical and even frightening 

Mr.-Califano has never been 
a big hero of mine. If he was left 
to_his devices, he would do i 
the-:tobacco industry. I love 
cigarettes, a good strong one 
Luckily, the tobacco industry is 
big enough to toss aside his silly 
reports of. “slow-motion sui 
cide.” Unfortunately, Mr. Cali 
fano has struck out again. His 
interpretation of Title IX is 
abomination that sacrifices tool _ 
‘much in order to gain little 

Califano’s proposals lack the 
forethought so necessary for 3 
decision of this magnitude. Since 
the final verdict on what will 
happen to big-time football and 
basketball remains undecided 
judgment on that situation is 
still pending. But there are othe 
major ‘Sports besides these two 
that will be crippled by Title IX. 

For instance, for the past 
decade, Boston University has 
been a national hockey power.} 
They don’t have to spend a 
bundle recruiting since nearly all 
their talent is local. But thei 
team is on scholarship and _ is 
treated generously while attend 
ing B.U. How could spending 
as much per player on the 
_women’s hockey ‘team be justi 
fied? How could they even 
spend that much? I'm not saying 
leave the women’s program 
where. it is, but they would have 
to buy the women Gucci equip- 
ment bags in order to use the 
money. is 

’- Another subject is that of 
coaches and their salaries. Based 
on the assumption that if a 
men’s basketball coach from 
College A-gets a certain amount 
-of money, the women’s coach 
would have to get equal pay. 
This concept turns into lunacy 
when viewed.with certain exam- 
ples. Digger Phelps, men’s bas- 
ketball coach at Notre Dame, 
deserves more money than who- 
ever coaches the women’s team. 
Maybe he doesn’t in theory, but 
in reality there is no comparison. 

SmalJ colleges will be~hit as 
hard as Jarge. By pulling in 
profits from football teams, 
_schools like Alabama and Michi- 
gan can fund other areas of] ' 
athletics. But small schools are 
on a much tighter budget. 
Beefing up. women's programs}- 
means cutting the throat of 
men’s. programs. Wonderful, 
sexual equality. A major facet of 
men’s collegiate sports is the 
alumni money from successful 
teams. Female sports are not in 
this position now. (Will they 
ever _ be?) Also, any more 
expense for these small schools 
might send them under. 

February 10th will be a key} 
date in the course of collegiate 
athletics. After that,- HEW 
administrators will put forth 
their ideas concerning football 
and basketball on which much 
of Title [X's emphasis hangs. But 
college officials are already /Uis- 
content with Califano’s propo- 


Wilt a Hall-of-Famer 


Seven foot two-inch center Wilt Chamberlain, the 
NBA’s all-time scoring leader; will be indicted into basket- ° 
ball’s Hall of Fame in April. Chamberlain owns many NBA 

. tecords including most points scored in a game (100), most 
rebounds in a game (55), and highest average for a season 


alae Why nott 
In his fourteen year career, Wilt played for the Phila- ibe. y no ry “a 
hia and San Francisco Warriors, the Los Angeles eal a “ols ao 
Lakers, and a brief stint with the San Diego Con uis- 
tadores. Before entering the NBA, Chamberlain toured porn Cr OSS- Cou ntry Ski f ng 
the Harlem Globetrotters after graduating from the Univer- ; ve ae Bi : 
prem ) Thi 5 
Also elected into the Hall of Fame were DePaul Univer is Wee end & 
i Meyer, former coaches Ed Hickey, John : ve 
Pete Newell; teferee Jim Enright, and late } | 


coach Sam Berry. The induction ceremony will take place 
in Springfield, Mass., on April 30th. 


Ends Teamless Days | | 
The Amerit¢an League’s perennial batting champ, Rod é‘ ; 
Carew, has been traded from the Minnesota Twins to the : : 
California Angels. -The—33-year-old first baseman was -C Rental S 
i i is situation in Minnesota and clearly ) yh 


wanted out. Since Carew had one year left on his contract, | : ¢ ) - 
' Twins boss Calvin Griffith reasoned he had better get his — ed @ ee days 


monéy’s worth before Red entered. the. free agent draft 


leaving the Twins with no return. 
The Twins will receive out-fielder. Ken Landreaux, | . eee $5. 00 Weekends 
pitcher P4ul Hartzell, and two minor leagers: pitcher Brad : vgs ' 
‘Havens and catcher/third baseman Dave Engel. Wire services iE : eRe : 
also said that the Angels gave the Twins $400,000, but this 
report has been denied. The. Angels: have given Carew a 

contract for four million dollars over a five-year period. 


Leads All-Stars 


Last Sunday’s NBA All-Star Game saw the West defeat : - 
the East 134-128 in: the most hotly contested of these. 
exhibition games. David Thompson, a guard for the Denver 


eo 25 points and was named the Most Valu- : No deposit r equir ed 


Thompson was the NBA’s second highest scorer last a : 
year and is averaging over 23 points a game this year. a : @ 
Philadelphia’s spectacular forward, Julius Erving, led all | Ch id eS | 
scorers with 29 points. f a rens SIZ are a AT 8) 
The"West surged to a 22 point lead at the half, only to_ . 
have the East outgun the Westerners 40-24 in the third . avai i able 
quarter. The East pulled to within five but never closer in 
the high scoring affair. The East leads the series 18-11 
despite Sunday's loss. ° 
3 @ 9 L eo. 
and BU in Beanpot Final _ 85 Main St. 658-3313 
Boston University will face Boston College to decide ¢ ; , , 
Boston’s premier hockey power next Monday in the 27th ; 
Annual Beanpot Tournament. a , , 
BU, the defending NCAA and Beanpot champs, over- 
came Harvard’s and goalie John Hynes’ bid to knock off the 
high-flying Terriers in the opening round last Monday, 4-2. 
BC laid to rest Northeastern’s dream of finally taking the 


annual classic held in the Boston Garden with a 7-2 shel- 
lacking. : ; 
There Will Be A Fight For It 
Wire services report that world heavy weight -boxing 
champ Muhammed Ali will not fight again and will retire in 
May, relinquishing his title. The 36-year-old. two-time 
champ has given the go-ahead to promoters to prepare a 
system of elimination to determine the new champ. « 
Eligible contenders for the throne include Leon Spinks, 
John Tate, Duane Bobick, and South Africans Kallie 
Knoetze and Gerry Coetzee. Promoter_Bob Arum has 
planned a dinner for Ali so he can go out in style. 


Sports This Week 


SPORT DATE OPPONENT ~ - TIME 
Basketball — W 9(Fri.) | MAINE 7:30 pum. 


: | . : o of ae 3 oS = 
Skiing -M&W 9-10(F-S)_ at Dartmouth «” For ms avai lable i Now d | 

*s Winter Ski Carnival | 
Basketball — M 10(Sat.) COLGATE 


Gymnas umes: 2% Open to all S.A. RECOGNIZED 


Gymnastics — W ' at Cortland St. ' 

ge | ae a es ie -Gubs and organizations 
' Swimming — M at Massachusetts me , ae me . #2 ke pag 
Swimming — W KEENE ST. & ipm. ; | , 

aga : PLATTSBURGH ST. 

Synchronized Swim at Wheaton College 


Indoor Track — M ~ at Plattsburgh St: 
w/ Albany St. 


Indoo -V MASSACHUSETTS 
ndoor Track — W “ALBANY ST.& 
ee PLATTSBURGH ST- 


Hockey -W - Northeastern 
Hockey ~ M *. 12(Mon) at Clarkson 
Basketball — M 13(Tues) 

Basketball—.w = ... | 
FEBRUARY 8, 1979 


TM Sidhi 
Meeting 

There will be a_ special 
meeting for practitioners of the 
Transcendental Meditation Pro- 
gram to discuss the latest inter- 
national news and the TM-Sidhi 
Program. The meeting will be at 
the Burlington TM Center on 
190 Howard St. at 7:30 on 


Thursday, February 8th. Call 
863-2575 or 655-2349. : 


Films For 
Free 


A series. of thice films 
; concerning endangered species 
will be shown by Robinson Hall, 
UVM’s environmental house, on 
Thursday evenings at 10 p.m. 
beginning this week. 

+ “Think Like a Mountain” 
will be shown on February 8, 
“Following the Tundra Wolf” on 
February 15, and “The Right 
Whale” on February 22. 

Everyone is invited and 
welcome to see these free films 


and to join in discussion after- 
wards. 


Agora Counseling Center is 
offering an ongoing weekly 
group for women irterested in 
growth, fun, and mutual sup-. 
port. What happens in this grou! 
will largely depend upon wha 
members want. Leaders will 
draw on group processing, role- 
playing, transactional analysis, 
and gestalt therapy to help 
group members in developing 
the kind of group they want. 

The group will meet on 
Mondays from 4:00 to 5: 30, 
starting February 19. The fee is 
$10 per group meeting and is 
negotiable for those who cannot 
afford it. : ° 

For registration and _ infor- 
mation, call Agora Counseling 
Center at 658-4336 on weekdays 
between 9:00 a.m. and noon. 
Limited to 8 people. 

Leaders are Robin Greene 
and Caroline Nickerson. - 


| ‘TA Noctumal 
_ | [Moon Party” 


This Sunday night’ when 

* invades’ Bolton” Valley, . 
Southworth, formerly and better 

/ own to UVM students as 
Bongo_ Moon, will be playing 
heir tunes (Fleetwood Mac, 
Little Feat, etc.) under a full and 
ild winter moon. What better 
way is there to celebrate. this 


Le Tee 5 


“ a 


boogie on the slopes and ‘then 
poog with a friend to the 
music of Southworth. Ory 
you're tired after skiing, pull up.) 
seat next to the fife and 
munch out on’ the free cheese ti 
ind crack Sing 
A ‘number of tickets - 
still available for $6.50 from * 
at the S.A. office and at | 
IRasputin’s. _Only a few tickets 


38 
= 


Vinterfest weekend than to | 


are still available so buy now and 


ensure. yourself a wild and: 


cra-zy, howling time. ‘(Tickets 
will be available in the dining 


halls but not sure of thé: time’ 


and day at this time. Look for 
signs in your resident hallls:) 


VPIRG 
Refunds 


For those who want their 
3.00 VPIRG fee refunded, there 
will be a table in Billings Main 
Lounge between 11:00 and 2:00 
from” Monday, Feb. 12th to 
Thursday, Feb. 15th. 3 


‘Olympic 
Winterfest 
Theme 


The theme for Winterfest 
this year is the UVM Catamount 
Olympics. All activities including 
the snow sculptures incorporate 
this theme. 

The snow sculptures are to 
be ‘created by you the student: 
dorms, Greek houses, and off- 
campus _ people. Anyone not 
having an area to build one may 
make one on college row or on 
CBW Green. For your space and 
information call Student Activi- 
ties at x2060. They will be 
judged on Friday, Feb. 16th and 
points will be. given for -indivi- 
dual and ovérall awards. Get 
going on those Olympic gréats. 


Winterfest 
Activities 


Ice Show. —. Charlie Cata- 
mount will officially open the 
week with the spectacular skat- 
ing of UVM students and special 
guest skaters from the Skating 
Club of Boston featuring Nation- 
al and World Team Competitors. 
Feb. 9'& 10 Fri. and Sat. night. 

Ski Extravaganza — Student 
Community in Action (SCIA) 
will present an evening of gliding 
and sliding under _the _ stars 
followed by twisting and turning 
in the bar. There. will be a‘nite of 
skiing at the. Bolton. alley 
Resort from 7:30 to 10: 00-p.in. 
Following ..skiing, Southworth, 
formerly Bongo Moon, will be~ 
’ performing in Tavern til 1 
-a.m..Tickets will go on sale ‘in 
Billings beginning Jari: 29. There 
will be a torchite parade, skiing 
and entertainment. ‘included alt 
for $6.50. Feb. 11, Sunday. 


‘town +. Special Olympic Drinks 
at special prices will be featured 


_at DT bars. Feb. 14; Weigeedey _ ture. 


“CLE Yt 


“Sexual 


Perversity” 
and more 


The City Compas? announ- 
ces that it will present 2 plays by 
David Mamet on a double-bill in 
City Hall’s new Raymond A. 
Contios Auditorium. The 2 plays 
are one-acts; © entitled ‘“‘Mr. 
Happiness” and “Sexual Perver- 
sity in Chicago,” written by 
one-time Vermont __ resident 
David Mamet, now acclaimed 
one of the hottest new play- 
wrights: in America today. The 
plays will. open. on Friday 
evening, February 9th, and run 

. for 2 consecutive weekends. The 
dates are .Feb. 9 thru 11, and 
Feb. 16 thru 18.-Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets aré available at 
Bailey’ s Music Rooms and at the 
door, price $3 and $4. 

. David Mamet is - known 
personally to miany people in 
this area since he spent several 
years at Goddard College, where 
“Sexual Perversity in Chicago” 
was first presented. This City 
Company production, directed 
by David Poirier, will feature 
David Mazzeo of Burlington as 
Danny._(the young man), Ben 
Ash of Winooski‘ as. Bernie (an 
older man & Danny’s room- 


‘mate),; Deborah Dow of South 
Burlington as Joan (middle-aged 
teacher), and Julie Jameson of 
Burlington as Deb (the younger 
woman who shares Joan’s. apart- 
ment). The play is a satire on 
present-day boy-meets-girl.-and 
the ensuing courtship that ends 
up in a split, but among other 
things, it’s also-a hymn to the 
four-letter word and a study of 
the destructive power words can 
have over human relationships. . 
It isnot .a ‘family’ show, ‘and 
parental guidance is suggested. 

‘Mr. Happiness” on the 
other hand “is a- one-character 
play by Mamet that will start the 
evening off. Its sole performer 
will be David Poirier, and he’s 
been directed in this effort by 
Sam Pierson. It’s a play within a 
play set in a radio booth, where 
Mr. Happiness -: broadcasts an 
“advice for the —-desperate”’ 
column of the air, a la Ann 
Landers. His absurd advice and - 
‘clichés seem to take on a trans- 
ference coming from the mouth 


. of Mr. Happiness ‘and they do 


not seem so saccarin and silly as 


_ they otherwise might. 


»City Company’s Double Bill 


‘in the new, Raymond A. Contois _ 


Auditorium is the: fifst:produc- — 
tion, to be presented in. the. 
newly renovated hall, and it will 


night. Prove. to be most pleasurable for .. 
bc ‘Olympic Celebration Down. tc 


the audience... no more hard 
Seats, and hopefully - a better 
control of the room tempéra- 


., Sets and. lights for both 
shows have om hove ers by F. 

Oung de ‘: 
sees Oz s from the Union 
sity of Vermont Theatre Depart- 
ment ‘a couple: of years ago and 
as made quite a, name. for 


has he designed ‘other’ 
for City Company, tie also 
rt Sa ae Ss 


Home-Ec 
‘Scholarship 


There. are scholarships avail- 
able to-next year’s sophomore, 
junior, or senior students in the 
School of Home Economics at 
UVM. These scholarships are 
sponsored by the Vermont 
Extension Homemakers Council. 

' Applications may be obtained in 
Mary, Carlson’s office at Morrill 


Hall. Mary can also answer’ 


questions such as who your 
county scholarship chairman is, 
her address, etc. Applications 
must be in by Feb. 18 — 
HURRY! Questions? Call 
862-9327. 


Magic Ski 
Van 


But don’t have a ride? The 
UVM Ski Club proudly presents 
the Magic Ski Van!! The_yan will 
be leaving every Tuesday and 
Wednesday at 9 a.m. for Mad 
River Glen, Smugglers’ Notch, or 
Stowe. The tentative cost will be. 
$2.00 per person per day. The 
destination: will be announced 
during the preceding week on 
WRUV, the. Outing Club board 
. at Billings, and the Outing Club 
House.‘ Sign up will be at the 
Outing Club House during regu- 
lar hours. Please pay when 
signing up. 

The first van leaves Tues- 
day, Feb. 6th to Mad River 
Glen. If you are interested. in- 
driving (drivers go for free!) or 
have questions, call John at 
656-3091. 


Women’s 
Equity 
Meeting ~ 

The-~Committee for Educa- 
tional Equity for Women in 
Agriculture is sponsoring a semi- 
nar for senior women to discuss 
problems they may encounter 
during the job interview process. 
Alice Outwater from Counseling 
and Testing will be speaking on 
ways of coping and dealing with 
these problem areas. _. 

The meeting will begin at 7 
p.m. in Memorial Lounge, Water- 


man Building on February 22. 
For __ more ~information- ~eall- 


- 656-2981. 


Considering “= 


‘New Options=«: 
for 1979 - 


The Counseling & Testing 
Center will sponsor a.six week 
counseling 


» with Mixie 


m. Call 656-2094. Tickets will alse 


~ UVM student, and is funded by 


Food Day 


"aja 0 of 
a weekly VPIR RG meeting. or to 


and our lives and help support 
each other with strategies for 
' change, Counseling & ‘Testing 
Center, 656-3340. 


We're Doing 
it Again | 


_ By popular-request Dancing 
Free will be held on Sunday, 
February 11 at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, lower Pearl St. in Burling- 
ton from 7-10 p.m. 

Come, bring friends and 
dance with us. We'll have three 
hours of jazz rock blues funk 
space-out classical reggae get 
down and boogie music on tape 
with accompanying slides. $1.00 
donation is asked. All ages are 
welcome. 


“Altemativ : 
Education 
Ideas” 


_Tired of the same old thing? 
Going to class, taking notes 
writing exams, going to class.. 
Ever think of studying abroad? 
Doing an internship? Joining an 
L/L program? Signing up for the 
Peace Corps? For ,informatio 
on these and other alternative 
programs, come see us at-the 
Advising Referral Center, 33 
WAT, x4174. Get the most yo 
can out of your-college exper 
ience! 

Comix 

“Fortunately, | have the 
key to escape reality (comics).”’ 

An exhibit of a series o 
graphic narrative drawings (that 
means a cqmic book) i in progress 
(that means it isn’t finished yet) 
by Mark Patterson (wow!!) on 
display at the Colburn Gallery in 
Williams Hall’ on the Main 
Campus of the University o 
Vermont, Burlington; from 
February. 19 — 23, 1979. The 
Gallery is open from 9 —5 daily, 


with a reception on Wednesday, 
Feb. 21, from 5 —7 p.m. 


SeeA Nun 


UVM’s. production of 


- Wiliam Faulkner’s Requiem for 


a’ ‘Nun will be presented as 
follows: 
February 7-10 — ‘Billings 


Center, UVM; 8 p.m. 


& _ February 12 — Royall Tyler 
Theatre, UVM, 8 p.m. . 

February 13.- Burlington 

s Sees, 7 _P.m. 


The production is under the 
dicen ‘of Robert Lovell, a 


the. -UVN& Department o 
Theatre, Center Govern 
ing | Board, and’ ‘the | Universi 
Players. 

For ‘additional information 


be sold at the door, 


vate! f im any 
or nutri on! 
we e to attend 


dy Wemple at 656-3411 
Meetings are held each Mon 

aay: at 5:00 in Billings Cente 
Conference Room C. 
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FEBRUARY 1 8, 1g 


For sal 
land con 
boots.: Siz 
excellent 
D.D. at x-4 


Attrac 
to marry 
man ages 
864-9743 
only betwe 


Borro 
10” cubed 
from base 
p.m. Tuesd 
return with 
My hands ¢ 
of brownie 
Forenza, 
864-9338. 


Found 
mitten, 1/2 
lot. Call Chri 


Blue gq 

Good condit 

_ Price $90. 

‘Neééd quick 
'x3206. 


’ 


Antique. 
dress. Floor | 
Call Vickie 86 


Reward 
of white can 
blue straps 
North & Willa 
658-4739 or 


Students 

* your home a 
‘a troubled ad 

involved in 
Home Progrart 
tance and aca¢ 
able. Call the C 
Learning, 656- 


Would’ yot 
developing pra 
with. publicity 
Street Center? 
mation, please 
for Service 
656-2062. Wo 
available if you 


For sale 
stands. 35-63’ 
2/16. $15 pai 
before 9 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
Feb 8, 1979 


1)French Toa 
2)Fried Eggs 
3) Hard Boiled 
Hash Browns 
Cottage Che 
Pastry or Mui 


1) Hot Beef Sa 
2)Macaroni & 
3) Julienne 
4)Souffle w/ 
Sauce — 


y-1)Rst Turkey 
Dressing & 
2) Beef Stew w: 

Biscuit 

3) Omelets 


MARSH 

1)Rst Turkey 
Gravy & Dre 
5 coupons 

2)Tacos - 3 Co 

3)Omelets -. 3 


PREMIUM ENTREE 
Simpson - F 
Ste 
Wate - Tend 
loin of Beef 
Brochette 


meiy stn vt 19\ 


For sale — 1 pair 8” Timber. 

_ land completely waterproot 

boots. Size 7% wide. Brown, 

excellent condition. 
D.D.-at x-4222. 


Attractive lady would like 
to marry @ soft-spoken gentle. 
man ages 24-35. Call Donna at 
864-9743 Friday and Saturday 
only between 5:30 and 6 p.m. 


Borrowed? One refinished 


10" cubed wood box. Taken. 


from basement floor Austin at 8 
p.m. Tuesday Jan. 30. Please 


return with the enclosed gloves. 


My hands=are cold! (one batch 
of brownies reward) Patricia 
Forenza, 381 Main 
864-9338. 


Found — double 
mitten, 1/22, Gutterson 
lot. Call Chris 658-2893. 


wool 
Parking 


© 


Blue goose down parka. 
Good condition, men’s XS. New 
price $90. Asking only. $40. 
Need quick sale. Call Kathy C. 

-. x3206. 


Antique 1930's black velvet 
dress. Floor length size 5-7, $20. 
Call Vickie 864-0736. 


Reward offered for return 
of white canvas knapsack with 
blue straps lost in vicinity of 
North & Willard Sts. Mary Ann, 
658-4739 or Chris 656-3845. 


Students.—~can you share 
your home and personality with 
a troubled adolescent? Become 
involved in the Peer Foster 
Home Program. Financial assis- 
tance and, academic credit avail- 
able. Call the Center for Service- 
Learning, 656-2062. . 


Would you like to assist in 
developing programs and work 
with publicity for the Church 
Street Center? For more infor- 
mation, please call the Center 
for. Service-Learning at 
656-2062. Work-study funds are 
available if you qualify. 


For sale — 2 microphone 
stands. 35-63" available after 
2/16. $15 pair. Call 658-2954 
before 9 p.m. ‘ F 


$55. Call . 


St., . 


A S (They're Free) 


; Anyone interested in organi- 
zing and Creating programs spon- 
sored by the Creamery? ‘Make 
contacts with people in the 
community and help develop the 
Women Women Women 2 con- 
ference in May. For more 
information please cal the Cen- 
ter for Service-Learning at 
656-2062. 


Do you want. to’ learn and 
develop skills’ in the research 
area as well as. make contact 
with péople? This can happen 
through the Youth Opportuni- 
ties Federation. For more infor- 
mation, call the Center for 
Service-Learning, 656-2062. 


For sale — Martingale ‘‘Mac- 
Arthar”) type, hand-held trish 
harp. Solid cherry. No. 56 in 
limited seriés. 23 Strings. ‘With 
case. $100. Call 863-3964. 


Tired of the hassles of 
getting music for your party? 
End those hassles in 1 phone call 
to Joe DeeJay’s mobile music. 
Over 100 albums of rock ‘and 
roll and disco for your listening 
pleasure. Call Joe DeeJay at 
863-9173. c oA 


Stereo amp 45 watts elec- 
tro-voice $50. Chris 658-4406. 


Experienced drummer look- 
ing for upright bass and key- 
board player to start a jazz band. 
Call Russ, 862-4667. 


Housing 

Country house to share in 
Underhill on a dirt road with 25 
acres, wood stoves, and great 
roommates! Well... two rooms 
available now! $82 per month. 
Call 899-3665, 899-3978. : - 

Roommate needed! 3 bed- 
room apt. gréat location, 215 
Pearl St. $100 utilities included. 
Call 863-5246. Robin or Lind- 
sey. Available immediately. 


Saga Menu. 


THURSDAY 
Feb 8, 1979 


1) French Toast 

2) Fried Eggs 
3)Hard Boiled Eggs _ 

’ Hash Browns 

Cottage Cheese __ 
Past or Muffin Pas 

1)Hot Beef Sandwich 

2)Macaroni & Cheese 

3) Julienne Salad 

4) Souffle w/Tomato 
Sauce 


1)Rst Turkey w/Bread |1)Grilled “Chop Steak 


Dressing & Gravy 
2)Beef Stew with 
. Biscuit 
3) Omelets 


MARSH 

1)Rst Turkey w/) 
Gravy & Dressing - 
5. coupons aed 

2)Tacos - 3 


FEBRUARY &, 1970 © 


ver) 1MUNMASY 


FRIDAY 
Feb 9, 1979 


‘ 1) Waffles 

2) Poached Eggs 

3) Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries _— 
Cottage Cheese 

of Muffin 


1)Fishwich with 
Special Sauce 
2) American Style 
Lasagna 
3) Curried 


Sauteed onions 


SATURDAY 
Feb 10, 1979, 


}: 1)Griddle Cakes 
| 2)Fried Eggs 


Hash Browns 
Cottage Cheése’ 
Pas or Muffin 


-BRUNCH-_ 
1)Scrambled Eggs 
2)French Toast 


Vege- Bacon 
= Sc. . 


1)Rst Beef aujus 
2) Pizza 


Casserole © 


3)Hard Boiled Eggs 


3)Egqg Salad Sandwich 


3) Egg & Green Bean 


Male roommate wanted to 
share spacious two bedroom apt. 
excellent location, ‘overlooks 
lake, close to UVM and down: 
town. $115/mo. plus: utilities. 
Call Mark at 863-3134 Keep 
“trying. 


Skis _ 

_ 1 pair 205 cm. -Kneissel Blue 
Star® skied only one season. 
‘Mounted with Geze_ bindings. 


Asking only $70. Contact Tom 
at 658-4071. Keep trying. 


Skis for sale — brand new 
Rossignol St comps, 170 cm: 
without- bindings, $95. 
863-5483. 


X-country skis for. sale, 
Rossignol Elite racing, never 
mounted, Retail $150. Price 
negotiable, need $. Call Kim 
* 655-0456. 

Skis — 1 


Pr. Rossignol 


Strato 102's, 195's with Look 
Nevada -bindings: $95. Chris, 
658-4406. 


Music 


Model 124 ‘Tape — Noise 
Reduction System. 
tape hiss! Two stereo units in 
one (use with one, or two decks 


simultaneously). Will vastly im- 


Prove Cassette and reel to reel 
first géneration recordings: $250 
.used. For info, call 862-3168. 


Piano Player wanted! Am 
looking for someone to sing & 
play pop music for fun & maybe 
employment. Call Patty at 
658-2093 before noon or after 
9:30 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


; MONDAY 
Feb 11, 1979 


Feb 12 


1)Waffles ‘ 
2)Baked Shirred Eggs 
3)Soft Boiled Eggs 


1)Sloppy Joe on Bun 

2}Scalloped Ham“anda 
Potato Casserole 

3)Fruit Plate ~ 


. 1)Scrambled Eggs 
2) Pancakes 
3)Shrimp Salad 

Sandwich - 


| 3yGrilled Liver & 


eliminates | 


1)French Toast 
2)Scrambled Egys 
3)Hatd Boiled 


Remy 


Irish Folk musician wanted! 
2 or 3 piece group wanted to 
play locally. Possible regular 
employment. Please contact 
Patty 658-2093 7-12 a.m. or 
9:30 on p.m. 


Guitar lessons, ~all levels, 


rock, ° blues; Contemporary. 


Saturday group lessons. Call 


Kip Meaker, 879-6201: 


Steel-string, narrow neck 
B-25 Gibson guitar, 1 year old: 
Excellent unused condition. 
Asking $100. Call evenings 
864-0286, Justin. 


For sale — stereo speak- 
ers, handles 120. watts pow- 
er. Excellent condition. $350 for 
Pair. Call 658-1286. / 


For sale Magnavox port- 
able stereo, $40, negotiable. 
Call 862-6012. 


Guitars and amps for sale — 
24 guitars (acoustic and electric) 
plus 6 amps, all priced to. move. 
Both new and used. Accessories, 
too. Green Mt. guitars, 65 
George St .(near Post Office) 
864-9232. Open Saturdays 10 
“a.m. — 4 p.m. vor call for an 
appointment. “Shop -us_ before 
you buy. é 
{ 


For sale — Panasonic stereo 
w/ AM/FM radio; 2 yrs. old, 
barely used, good condition. Call 
Carole, 879-7810, $100 firm. 


For sale — 
steel string, with carrying 
$30. Call Dave 862-2257. 


folk guitar, 
‘bag. 


We BUY, SELL, TRADE 
guitars, amps, banjos, drums, 
band instruments. 40% discount, 
try & see instruments at our 
convenient Burlington location, 
near Redstone. campus. Call 
Dave 862-2257. 


For sale — 1975 Audi- 
tion electric hollow body. $50. 
Must sell, 862-7656. 


TUESDAY : 
1979 Feb 13, 1979 
1) Pancakes 
7 2)Fried Eggs. 
Eggs | 3)Soft Boiled Eggs 


wich w/Gravy 
2)Ground. Beef and 

Potato Pie 
3)Egg*Foo Yong © 


1) French: Dip Sand- 
wich ’ 


2)Batter Fried Fish 


3) Ratatouille © 


1)Rst Pork w/Gravy 
© Dressing - 5 


3) Baked Stuffed Coa Onions.- 3 Coupons} 


4 Coupe 


1)Hot. Turkey Sand- © 


..}1) st 


For sale — new Yamaha 
and Guild, steel string acoustic 


~ guitars at 40% discount. That 


means your price on a $200 
guitar-is ‘$120. Most models in 
Stock for you to see in our 
Burlington logation, near Red- 
Stone campus. * Call Dave, 
862-2257. . 


All major brands of stereo 
equipment at low Prices. Call or 
stop by Danny, x-3444, Wilks 
214. 


Es 
For sale — 1975 white Vega. 


21,000 miles. Excellent condi- 
tion. Call 862-9747. . 


For sale — BMW 2002 +973 
but. really sold new in 1974. 
Excellent condition, no rust. 
Call 899-3978. 


mops 

VW Rabbit 1975. New 

engine & clutch with 15,000 mi. 

sunroof, Af-FM rustproof. 
Chris 658-4406. : 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


~ University of Arizona offers 
more than-40 courses, i.e., 
anthropology, bilingual edu- 
cation, history, Spanish, . 
ete. at Guadalajara, Mexico, 
July 2 - August 10. Tuition: - 
$265. Board and room with 
Mexican family: $300. 


Write 
- Guadalajara - 
Summer School 
Alumni 211 
University of Arizona 


Tucson 85721 
(602) 626-4729 


~ Week no. 3 


Feb 14, 1979 


1) Fritters 

2) Scrambled Eggs 
3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns . 


1)Salami & Swiss Cheese 
Sandwich 

2)Tuna Noodle Casserole 

3)Vegetable Quiche 


VALENTINE DAY SPECIAL AT 
| Harris-Miliis 

Simpson 

Waterman 


Sandwich - 5 
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| (re AIc. ENTERTAINMENT PACKAGES | 


FOR FOREIGN CAR OWNERS! | 


Ee Sa es your Sieve cima 


AM-FMMPX tuner be _ especially designed 
_ with stereo - se 3 to fit compact dashboards 
copenti deck of most foreign cars 


EQUIPPED WITH MATCHING 
CSCAI CS. SPEAKERS! 


COMPLETELY INSTALLED — 


QUICKLY AND PROFESSIONALLY 


$149.8 


INSTALLED IN MOST FOREIGN CARS AND TRUCKS 
(Antennas, extra hardware, additional(i earn: 


PS; FOR YOU DIEHARDS..._ } 
also available with 8track tape player at same price 


ae _offer goed thru March 3, 1979 


| _ Mon.-Sat. 9 to 5:30 Fri, <a 
32 Green Mtn. Drive (Behind Nordic Ford) 
So. Burlington off Shelburne Rd.,-863- -4617 


| Northem New. England's Largest Car Stereo installation Center z 


FEBRUARY 15, 45 


— LL OM ORB QM we -- 


Health and Welfare - 

Committee has 
heard a bill proposing nonsmo- 
kers’ rights which would re- 
strict or forbid: smoking in pub- 
lic places. Claire McCrea ex- 
plains the bill and the situa- 
tion. 


6 neighbors are object- 


ing to his collection 
of. exotic snakes, and want 
them removed. The Fish and 
Game Department will decide 
today whether or not he can 
keep them. 


The University Heal- ~ : URS > . . 
9 th Service will insti- Oo : ao sl 2 oo 


tute an appointment. + VY : FS 7 | x : 
oe" a” = ——téié«SN#C‘*Y-s Lighted Naight rraaill 
Fe atures ie 20 Km of Groomed Trails - 


HOME OF THE UVM SKI TEAM 
1 G _ Another political firing at UVM? Nelson , 


Hockert-Lotz reports on the’ refusal of the Trail Fee: $2.00 
Sociology . Department . to: recommend ae 
Marxist professor Ralph Underhill for tenure. 


5 The Vermont Senate 


\ 


a 


te 


f 


‘emergency gives you a feeling of power.” Williston, Vermont 
Don Taylor reports on life behind the 


wheel of the UVM Rescue Squad ambulance. Phone: 8 02 87 9 600 1 - 
Scores of UVM students flocked to Dart- eX ~ = VW : 
20 mouth College for last week's Winter 

Carnival. Ned Andrews describes “his 


roll down *'Fraternity Row." 


gi apie “eg, : Governor Chittenden Road _ 
1 “Driving an ambulance in a code three 


SHY 


* A twinbill of Liter- 
D> ary Theatre, Faulk- 
ner’s Requiem for a 


Nun and Mamet's Sexual Per- 
versity in- Chicago ,and Mr. 
Happiness, are inspected by the 
Cynic Arts staff. | 


George Thorogood 
28 strutts his stuff in 
Montreal and Bruce 


Vielmetti js there to take it in. 


» Randy McMullen 
29 goes on special 
~=—=—assignment to Win- 


ooski and experiences a simple 
culinary and atmosphere treat. 


- Sports 


- Continuing their dominance over the. 

| Eastern competition, the UVM ski 

ee team won the Dartmouth Winter Car- 
nival, their 18th straight carnival victory. 


The UVM _basketball squad had a 
— At rough week, losing to New Hamp- 
iz ~ shire, Colgate, and Northeastern. - 


La _UVM's hockey team -squahdered an Prices between $39 (reg $72) and 
. AG early lead: and lost to Clarkson 6-4. Sees SEA 
= CA Goalie Andy Ashforth was injured = 7 r > \' @a 
oe ne 


ae] ~_ Casting shadows onto the Cats’ playoff plans. 


, 3 
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Editorial Board 
| Editor-in-Chief: John C. Letteri 


Managing Editor: Steven P. Larose 
_ Copy Editor: James Oakes 


News: Sarah Bailey 
Arts: Tom Campbell 


Features: Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
Sports: Nick Witte 


Layout Editor: Joshua Reynolds 
Advertising Managers: Dinah Minot 
Anne Stires 
Art Director: Robert Giles 
-~— Business Manager: Jim Wade 
_ Photo Editor: Robert Gale 
ing Editors: Eric Kilburn 
Fitzgerald Booker 
Claire McCrea 
Henry Chamberlain 
Jesse Gadson 
Helen Pelzman 
Literary Supplement Editor: Randy McMullen 


The Vermont Cynic is - ‘published weekly during the 
school year except vacations by student: of the University 
of Vermont. Opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 


' reflect those of the University Administration, wey, staff 
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onsmokers’ Rights Under Scrutiny 


By Claire McCrea 

Nonsmokers crowded into 
the Montpelier Statehouse last 
Thursday to support proposed 
~ [legislation that would provide 
~ |separate smoking and non-smok- 
ing areas in public places, job 
locations, and at public meet- 
ings. 

The bill” was introduced to 
the Vermont Senate two weeks 
ago by Senator William Doyle 
(R—Montpelier) and . Senator 
[Robert Daniels (D—Burlington). 
In all, eight senators have 
sponsored the bill, and it has 
been heard before the Senate 
Health and Welfare Committee. 

Public places are defined as 
any enclosed, indoor area’ of 
more than 1000 square feet or 
accommodating more. than 25 
persons. This definition would 
include, but not be limited to, 
restaurants, offices, lodgings, 
and other commercial establish- 
ments, public conveyances, 
.jmeeting rooms, libraries, audi- 
toriums, and educational and 
health care facilities. Retail 
stores. would also be included, 
except those witha public area 
of 2500 square feet or less. 


.In work places with 15 or. 


more--employees, smoking and 
no smoking areas would also 
have to be segregated. In restau- 
rants and public lodging facili- 
ties, smoking. might be banned 
jentirely, permitted throughgut, 
or allowed only in_ specified 
areas, 

' According to the legislation, 
signs, posted. conspicuously, 
would be required in public 
areas to indicate smoking and 
no-smoking aréas. In restaurants 


jand lodging, signs would have to 


be displayed at the entrance, to 
state whether smoking was pro- 


hibited, permitted, or restricted : 


to certain areas. 

Any person who smoked in 
a no-smoking area would be 
subject to a $25 civil fine, and a 


Where Would 


‘cited eye, 
itritations suffered by non-smo- - 


person who failed to comply 


with the bill stipulations would’ 


be subject to a $50 civil fine per 
day for each day he/she failed to 
comply. 

Vermont~~Health ~ Commis- 
sioner Dr. Lloyd Novick testified 
in favor of the legislation and 
nose, and. throat 


kers i e f kers, 


Against © Smoking — Pollition 
(VGASP) sent. 75 of their 500 
members to’ the Statehouse. 
They are conducting a grassroots 
campaign to support the bill and 
regard the hearing as a success. 
David Jacobowitz, President ‘of 
the group, points out that 


although non-smokers are a. 


they nevertheless 


majority, 
fe some- 


“Its against our vill to inhale 
ioe fumes; its like ee 


forced to drink’ .. 


‘Moreover, carbon SE a times the emotional upset from 


by-product of cigarette-smoking, 
lowers a person’s capacity to 
transport oxygen in red blood 
cells. Novick also addressed 
research that found the _ inci- 
dence’ of respiratory illnesses 
among children whose parents 
smoke is much higher than 
among children with non-smo- 
. king parents. 

With a personal account, 
William McGraw, postmaster in 


St. Johnsbury, spoke in support. 


of the bill. He claims that his 
employees have improved their 


performance since he banned | 


smoking on the job a year ago. 
McGraw asserts that his workers 


-too great.” 


asking someone not to smoke is 
Jacobiwitz maintains 
that non-smokers are afraid to 


-insist on their rights. He said, 


“The bill will show them ways 


they can be more effective: it 


have “not had. as much respira- | 


tory illnesses,” and- that sick 
leave has decreased consider- 
ably.” 
smoking “should not be indul- 
ged in for the detriment or 


discomfort —of “non-smokers.” 


Concerning the hearing in Mont- 
pelier, McGraw commented, “I 
was very impressed with how 
attentive the Committee was to 


testimony. They seemed recep- . 


tive to passage of the bill.” 
The Vermont 
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By John Letten 
The Burlington Electric De- . 
ipartment’s proposed $80 million 
wood fired generating plant 
came under economic and envir- 
onmental scrutiny at a meeting 
of. the Ad-hoc Committee on 


fonday night. 
The gathering of. BED offi- 
cials, committee members, state 
officials, and the public sparked 
some lively debate over ques- 
tions such as the feasibility of 
trucking the 1200 tons of wood 
hips a day necessary to fuel the 
50 megawatt wood chip plant. 
Michael Richardson, Winoo- 

i’s deputy chief of community 
development, said transporting 
at amount of wood chips 
vould cause serious. problems 
ith an already difficult traffic 
ituation in Winooski. The plan 
ould require an average of one 
truck , every six minutes. for 
a ten” hour: day. Further, more 
trucks would be needed to bring 
in between 100,000 and one 
million cubic yards of fill 
to. raise the plant 
above the five hundred year 


ne 


necess: 
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Richardson, reviewing the 
Intervale -site planned for the 
plant, said the four hundred foot 
smokestack planned for dis- 
charging ; particulate 


- Group- 


McGraw believes that. 


rom? 


will give them ‘backbone to. 
speak out,” 

~~ Other members of VGASP 
emphasized, “Our whole point is 
not to try to stop smokers from 
smoking. We're not on a crusade. 
What we want is to prpvide 
equality for smokers and fion- 
smokers. Some _people are 


’ worried about smokers’ rights, 


but the majority doesn’t smoke. 
It’s: against our will to inhale 
cigarette fumes; it’s like being 


- forced to drink.” 


, Among those opposing the 
bill was Edson McKee, a lawyer 
in Montpelier and lobbyist for 
the tobacco industry. He con- 
tends, “Before we launch into 
regulation, 
research done to find whether 
on a large scale smokers’ are 
discourteous to non-smokers. A 
big noise would be made then 
and not_a lot of whispering.” 
McKee believes the legislation 

“is based in part on a national 
hysteria against ee and 
os the situation should stead 


“run its own course among the 
people.” . 
The principal controve 
concems the exact effects smok 
ing has on the non-smoker o 
“passive smoker.” McKee cited 
the Surgeon General's most 
recent report _ that ‘Suggested 0 
far there is “only limited’ 
evidence that’ the health of 
non-smoker is injured when he is 
present in a smoke-filled room 
Research, however, has bee 
» limited and further investigatio 
on sidestream or: second-hand! 
smoking is needed. 

The bill to restrict smoking 
has caused concern among pro 
prietors of public establish. 


there should be ments. Trena Shatney, Admini 


trative Assistant of the Vermont 
Chamber of Commerce, argues 
that the proposal “is just one 
more. way of regulation. O 
members are not really going to 
have a choice and the changes 
they'll have to: make will be 
costly.” Shatney acknowledged 
continued on page 9 


bated Again 


that roads would have to be 
built into the forests, and that - 
equipment such as_the whole 
tree chipper and other heavy 
logging ‘machinery would do 
serious mage to the pena of 
the fi 


pbeiainriitets six minutes for a, a 


ten hour day... 


e surroun 

tenden County. 

Harvesting the wood to 
provide the chips also posed one 
of the major problems reviewed 
‘by the committee. Diane 
Greeken of the Sierra . Club 
expressed her fear that the most 


towns = 


economically feasible way for . 


BED. to harvest thé _néeded. 


tonnage would be through clear 
cutting, and not selective cutting - 


of cull wood as outlined by the 
BED plan, ‘In a te ‘she ed 


ee ee 


a ntly, no 
tions for the harvesting of trees 
exist in the state, and James 
Wilkinson, Commissioner of 
Forests and Parks, said he does 
not see the-need for any Tegula- 
tions in regard to the BED 
Proposal. Yet, -Ms. said 
no incentive n exists to 
prevent: clear-cutting and the - 


to. Vermont’s. 


asked BED: if they would sup-. 


/ 


port a bill in the house, (H.198) 


that would insure the protection | 


of Vermont’s forests. ~*~ 


Some committee members 
said that although no regulations — 


*exist’ presently,, the decision -is 
based mainly on _ subjective 


opinions, and that a compre- 


hensive study of the environ- 


-.mental impacts of ‘harvesting 


wood on the magnitude - of 
BED’s proposal should be done. 
Representative Dominique Casa- 


_ vant (D—Winooski) said he is 


planning to introduce a ‘bill, as 
an.amendment to ACT 248, that 


“would require loggers to seek 


Environmental Commission 
approval before: beginning’ the 
operation. 

Casavant proposed building 
five 10 megawatt plants instead 


‘of one 50 megawatt plant to. 


ease the traffic, pollution, and 


political problems he envisions 


‘with the current BED pfoposals. 
He said the Joint Energy Com- 
mission of the Vermont, House 
has been . looking into’ this 
possibility seriously, -—-— — 

Steve Lange, a Burlington~ 
resident, disputed the planned 


5-7 percent figure that helped 
pass the bond issue last March 

The city of Burlington 
voted by a two to one margin 
approving a $105 million bond 
issue last March that will pay for 
the wood burning plant, a hydro 
plant on the Winooski River, and 
a trash incinerator. At the 
present time, the company> is 


expecting many statements or | 


various environmental in 


_ Studies coming in, and it} 


will be applying fot approval 
from the, various state commit- 
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Danskins are not just for dancing! Free style, strapless. or 
optional neck strap with Charger stripe. Other — and 
colors availabie. 
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24 MAIN St. .VINOOSKI 
NEAR THE BRIDGE 


PIZZAS & SUBS 
White or WHOLE WHEAT dough 
in Regular or Thick crust. 


HOUSE BEER SPECIAL WITH 


EVERY PIZZA!! 
* Free delivery with this ad!! 


One coupon per order 
Due to receérit price increases, there is now a slight delivery 
e | @ 


charge on all orders ; 


$ off large two or 


more item pizza 


5 Free quart of Sprite or Coke 
fwith large one or more item pizza. 


c i One.coupon.per order ¢ 
C §f Expires Feb. 22, 1979 


One coupon per order: 
xpires Feb. 22, 1979 
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A Man And His Snakes 
‘Neighbors May CauseLoss 


After 16 Month Residency 


By Randy McMulten 
When. Malcolm Goldberg 
and family moved to Vermont in 


September of 1977, they imme- 


diately became the center of 
neighborhood attention. Their 


reptilian pets (several exotic, 


snakes and an iguana) were a 
zoological novelty to the Long 
Meadow Development: -of. Shel- 
burne. The Goldbergs had expec- 
ted-attention, but not the legal 
hassles now facing them. 

- At. first there were no 
complaints. Neighbors came to 
marvel at the assortment of 
pythons, rat snakes, and boa 
constrictors, and a few of 
the less nervous visitors were 
eventually allowed to handle 
them. Nobody objected to the 
Goldberg’s' pets, and nobody 
explained to him that they were 


.iHegal.. 16 .months later, how- 


ever, Goldberg was informed 
that his reptiles were in vjolation 
of a state importation law, and 
he is now in danger of losing 
them unless he receives a permit 
from the state Fish and Game 


r=. ws a, 

2 aw 
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Department. Thus far, he has 
been unable to obtain one. 

Not. surprisingly, Goldberg 
feels somewhat slighted by the 
turn of events. “Every child in 
this neighborhood has been here 
to see the snakes,”’-he says, “‘so 
if they are such a big problem, 


‘why, weren’t there any earlier 
complaints?” Goldberg adds that - 


his present next door neighbor, 
Dale Sweet; sold, Goldberg his 
house knowing ‘snakes were ‘part 
of the ‘arrangement. And what’s 
interesting, he says, is that Mrs. 
Lucille Sweet was responsible 
for eventually introducing the 
issue. to the Fish and Game 
Department. 

Goldberg apparently learned 
that his: snakes required a permit 
by “reading about it in the 


*paper.”’ In October of last year, 


he claims, two Fish and Game 
Department wardens came to his 
house to seize the<snakes, but 
wound up simply advising him 
to. apply for a permit. The 


Fish and Game Department, 


however; denies this, main- 
taining, they have never been to 
the Goldberg’s home. 

Goldberg applied unsuccess- 


_ fully for a permit in January, 


and complains that he was not 
given a reason for*his rejection. 
Jim Stewart; of the Fish: and 
Game Department, cites: the: 
reason as being that “the snakes 
are a eer on 

Whether Goldberas sakes 


are dangerous has not yet been 
proven, but ‘opinions on the 
matter are conflicting. ~ 

The majority of concern 
seems to revolve around Virgo, 
the 14-foot Burmese Python. 
Many neighbors feel that Virgo 
is a threat to young children. 
Some speculate that if there was 
a fire in the Goldberg house, the 
snakes could escape and terror- 
ize the neighborhood. Lucille 
Sweet claims she has seen one of 
the boas roaming about unatten- 
ded on the front lawn. 

Goldberg counters that if 
any of his snakes did escape, 
they would not last long in the 
cold and unsterilized Vermont 
environment. He has a news- 
paper clipping that tells of a boa 
constrictor in upstate New York 
that escaped from its owner one 
winter, and was found dead in 
a swamp the following spring. 
“Frankly,” says Goldberg, . “I 
don’t know how it. lived that 
long.” 

Goldberg explains farther 
that his two largest snakes — 


os 
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_Virgo ‘anda Boa Constricter-- 


ave .ne~killer instinct.” They 
are fed laboratory-raised - rats, 


_which must be killed before- 


hand. “Any live rat would 
probably do a ffumber on-these 
snakes,” he added. 

Goldberg. also-claims that 
the snakes are kept safely in 
their cages, all of which have 
locks or securing agents of some 
kind. But the neighbors aren’t 
impressed by this, and the Fish 


raphic by Karen Bah 


recently, urging the Fish and 
Game Department to take ac- 
‘tion. A temporary injunction 
granted to Goldberg and his 
lawyer, Richard Blum, has al- 
ready prevented one seizure, and 
the Fish and Game Department 


-is scheduled to decide on ee 


ary 15 whether Goldberg ji 
entitled to a permit and his 
snakes. A local newspaper re- 
ports that Assistant Attorney 
General Benson Scotch doubts 
the permit can be denied unless 
one of the neighbors in opposi- 
tion can qualify as a snake 
expert (herpatologist). A Barre 
‘attorney, however, argues that 
this is not an issue. 
_ Goldberg would obviously 
like to keep his snakes; ‘but feels 
they are merely the tip of a 
neighborhood iceberg. ‘We're 
(my family is) currently having a 
problem with the _neighbor- 
hood,” he says, “and a lot of 
people want us out. I don’t 
think the snakes are the real 
issue.. The Fish and “Game 
Department is just being used.” 
Although Goldberg chooses 
not to reveal the root of the 
“problem,” he is confident that 
it isn’t his pets. Why else, he 
asks, would his neighbor have 
taken so long to initiate protest 


‘against the snakes? “She (Lucille - 


Sweet) has eaten supper at my 
dinher table,” Goldberg states. 
“She has come into my house 
many times without being: 
worried, about them (the 
snakes).” 

Dale Sweet, in response to 
this, says that he and his wife 
“are concerned only with the 
snakes.”’ 

-Most of the other neighbors 
questioned agree that the snakes 


are indeed “the troublesome 
element. One family, however, 
indicated more—of—a eoncerr 
toward Goldberg “himself. than 
his pets. Though wishing .to 
remain anonymous, the husband 
stated that “our-real worry “is 
that Mr. Goldberg isn’t mentally 
stable enough to_ responsibly 
handle the snakes.”’ He adds that 
Mr. Goldberg’s son has been 
known to bully other neighbor- 
hood children and occasionally 
threatens to turn the snakes 
loose on them, 

_ Gregg Sinner, who lives 
across the street - from the 
Goldbergs, has no qualms about 


-his neighbor’s snakes. “They 


don’t bother me,” he says, “‘and 
my sense is that he is very 
careful with them.” Sinner adds 
that he has held them and knows 
of children doing’ so in the 


"Goldberg's snakes, shrouded in 


controversy and perhaps ignorance, 


find themselves ina precarious 


situation. oes 


an ame epa en asn t 


“seen the snakes or their cages. “‘I 


doubt,” ‘said Stewart, “that we 
have anybody on our staff that 
would even wok at a 14-foot 
python.” 

The athon is kept in a 
large plexiglass containet with a 
wooden frame and a lock- over 
its door. It; as well as the other 
snakes, is let out to play occa- 
sionally, but Goldberg assures 
that none ssi are ever left 


neighborhood, as well as at the 
Shelburne Middle School and 
the Essex Fair, where the snakes 
have exhibited. 

Sinner feels that there is 
something of a natural prejudice 


against snakes. “People don’t 
‘ know a lot about snakes,’’ he 


Says, “and they are usually 
afraid of things they don’t know 
about.” 

‘ Thus, Goldberg’s’ snakes, 
shrouded in controversy and 


‘perhaps ignorance, find them- 


selves in a precarious situation. 
Goldberg is extremely concerned 
(continued On next page) 
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Trial Appointment System 


By Sarah Bailey 

In ‘an_attempt to ease the 
problems caused by the large 
number of students seen daily, 
the UVM_ Health Service is 
instttuting a trial appointment 
system. * 

The Health Service was 
evaluated by the American Col- 
lege Health Association 
(A.C.H.A.) in the spring of 
1978. They recommended vari- 
ous. changes,.. of. which the 
appointment system was one. 
- -The system will be -tested 


‘ for one month, from March 7 to 


April 6. If, after a review over 
spring break, it is. deemed 
successful, it will continue. 


supplant the present walk-in 
system. “It will be a dual sys- 
tem,”’ she explained, “we won’t 
turn away-a walk-in.” 

The ideal system for the 
Health Service would bé"to use 


the appbintment system for 


“well-care” and chronic cases. 
“Well-care” encompasse thletic 
physicals and health counseling, 
and chronic cases like allergy: 
shots, ~ and problems such as 
diabetes and epilepsy. Follow-up 
appointments would also fall 
into the appointment category. 

“It will —_be*- difficult to 


change the attitude of the staff,” 


said Stevens, “but I hope it 
works.” The design of the new 


“ kids get impatient and rude, and. 
the staff gets defensive. It doesn’t 
make a good atmosphere...” 


aving am appointmen 


system is a statement of how we 
value the student’s time and how 


- we value our staff,” said Peggy 


Stevens, assistant to the director 
of the University Health Ser- 
vices. “At present we are already 
on a partial system, and it works 
fairly well,” she said referring to 
the orthopedic, psychiatric, and 
gynecology departments. 
Stevens emphasized that an 
appointment system would not 


they be confiscated. He explains 
that they have to be kept in a 
warm environment (75 — 90 
degrees F), as well as a clean: 
one. “They have no immunities 
except their natural, jungle 
immunities:” he said. “They are 
very susceptible’ to all the 
diseases around here.” Goldberg 
is afraid that_if his snakes are 
taken elsewhere, their delicate 
needs would be neglected. 

It hasbeen suggested that 
UVM’s Given medical building 
could temporarily be a home for 
the ‘snakes; but Goldberg doubts 
that they would have the proper 
facilities. However, Dr. Kil- 


_ patrick, of the College of Medi- 


cine, feels that, if need be, room 
and proper conditions could be 
supplied for the snakes. He says 
that UVM has about 30 snakes 


‘already. He adds, though, that 


the cost of keeping Mr. Gold- 
berg’s snakes would become a: 


agree to take in the snakes. Dean 
Lawson, Associate Vice Presi- 
dent of Research and Dean of 
the Graduate College of Medi- 


» cine, says that there has been no 


-decision on the issue, since it 
seems to have been indicated by 
the local media, that the Fish 
and Game Department plans not 
to confiscate the snakes. 

But the Fish and Game 
Department has not committed 
itself to any decisions, and it is 
possible that the University may 
still have to make one of its 


own. 

If the Fish and Game 
Department refuses to grant 
Goldberg a permit, and UVM 


refuses to provide a place for the ° 
snakes, another home would. 
' have. to be found. Although 


Goldberg knows of no other 
FEBRUARY '46, 7679 


system. is geare Oward con- 
trolling the patient flow. On the 
average 127 people are seen in 
the Health Service daily, result- 
ing in 1500-2000 students per 
month. ; 

In September, the problems 
increase when many students 
come in for athletic physicals. 
“We saw 3,333 students this 
semester,” said Stevens, “750 of 
those. were for physicals only.” 

In a normal time, 46 per- 


place for his snakes, there is one 


possibility that particularly 


frightens him. “I’m not about to 


let those animals‘be destroyed,” 
he says. “‘No matter what.”- 


Goldberg’s snakes have been 
with the family for seven years. 
He bought them in Massachu- 
setts when his son acquired a 
fondness for snakes. Goldberg 
too became a snake-lover and 
has since joined the Massachu- 
setts Herpatological Society. 
Goldberg says of his snakes, 
“They are pets and part of my 
family, just like my dog.” 

The Goldberg issue could 
possibly become something of a 


cent of those at the Health 
Service were seen by a nurse 


only. “That’s all they needed,” 
‘explained Stevens. An average of 
45 minutes per visit encom- 


passed 20 minutes of ‘waiting, 
and 20 minutes being helped. 
“This is an improvement over 
four years ago,” added Stevens, 


. “an average visit was 75 minutes 


then.” 
The large number of stu- 

dents often caused long waits for 

attention. “It causes a vicious 


cycle. When lots of kids are in, - 


especially for physicals, hassles 


. occur. Kids get ‘impatient and 


rude, and the staff gets defen- 
sive. It. doesn’t make a good 
atmosphere.”’ 

Appointments will only be 


made during weekdays, and only ., 


for weekdays, during regular 
business hours, and Stevens 


hopes that they won’t have to be . 


made far in advance. 

She emphasized that. the 
walk-in will still exist. “If you 
have a cold and a fever of 103 
degrees ~— come in! But if 
well-care is taken care of, it will 
make the walk-in. system much 
more efficient.” There will still 
be three doctors, and one of 
those each day will handle only 
walk-in patients. 

An appointment system will 
not solve everything, but it’s a 
beginning-—--we need the stu- 
dents’ help, their ideas. The staff 
is ready to try, but they’re 
skeptical,” Stevens concluded. 


Snakes.... continued from page 6 


«about the fate of his pets, should 


‘trend-setter. -If Goldberg _ is 
denied a permit, the Fish. and 
Game Department concedes that 


__it_may be forced to investigate. 
all pet shops in the state to 


determine if importation laws 
are being violated. Goldberg also 
knows others who own snakes. 
“There are plenty of Boas in this 
area,” he says. There are also 
snake owners in Burlington, as 
‘this writer has been told. But 
could’ the Fish and Game 
Department possibly find them 
all? It’s doubtful, but. snake- 
owners would do well to be 


careful with their snakes as well 


as their neighbors. 


2 ig similer tq one that may be confiscated. 
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COAT SALE ) 


Men's & Women’s 
Winter & Spring Styles 


Prices as low as $5 


MF til 9pm. * 
T-ThS ti 5:30 


160 College St. 
863-2216 


‘Paul Morneau, graduate camera repairman. : 
_ Of Wilson Photo Finishing, will be in our store 
‘to inspect your camera at = charge! 
Friday Feb. 23. 


from 9 a.m. — 4'p.m. 


$13 / NIGHT | 


MEALS INC: 


i le a 
a 


- 


wie 
Re 


Leon Redbone 
Aztec Two-Step 


Thursday, February 2 22 


Meméstek: Field House 
Middlebury College. 


8:30 pm. 


Tickets $5.50 


Tickets at 


Stereo Theatre. 


Burlington FOREIGN 
CAR PARTS 
Buying Direct From Importers. 


Allows Us To Keep Our reo 
LOW! 


985-8046 - 24 hr. emergency parts | 


347 Shelbume Rd. Shelbume 
1/2 mile south of Shearer Chevrolet - 


985-2033 


the bifocals with no lines 
are clearly superior! 


Miller Says Anheuser 
Advertising Is ‘Bush’ 


The Miller Brewing Com- 
pany filed a complaint with the 
Federal Trade Commission ask- 
ing the FTC to require Anheu- 
ser-Busch, Inc. to stop its 
“calculated campaign designed 
to mislead consumers into be- 
lieving that its beers are-natural 
products — which they are not.” 

In support of its request'to 
the FTC, Miller said in its brief 
that Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of St. 


Louis, Missouri, unlike- most: 


other brewers, adds a processed 
chemical additive, tannic acid, to 
its beers — ‘Budweiser, Michelob, 
Busch, and Natural. Light. Fur- 
ther, the brief stated that 
Anheuser-Busch -interjects into 
its beers highly processed beech- 


-.wood slats that are chemically 


treated and also that Anheuser— 
Busch treats the water used in 
brewing with various chemicals. 
The brief filed’ with the 
FTC states that Anheuser-Busch 
is spending large.sums of money 
to advertise and promote its 
brands of beer as “natural,” 
“brewed naturally” and using 
“‘all natural ingredients.” 
“These claims are false and 
misleading” because Anheuser— 
Busch’s beers are “highly pro- 
cessed, complex products, made 
with chemical additives and 
other components not in their 


natural form,” the brief. said. 


The processed chemical 
additive, tannic acid, has pre- 
viously been” Classified by the 
Food and Drug Administration 


‘as safe for use in foods and 


beverages. However, its classifi- 


“cation as safe for use is currently 


Whether or not increased 
" consumption of tannic acid is 
potentially hazardous, it is not a 
“natural” ingredient, the brief 
noted. Accordingly, beer made 
with this additive cannot honest- 
ly and truthfully be promoted as 
a product “derived entirely from 
components as they are found in 


cessed and chemically treated 


beechwood slats into its beers 
during the brewing process. The 
brief quoted Miller as Saying “we 
seriously doubt that consumers 
understand that “beechwood 
aging” consists of dumping che- 
mically treated lumber into’ a 
glass-lined or stainless steel beer 


“promotion of a product as 
natural’ may * exploit consumers’ 
ick of knowledge , (and) 
violate consumers’ expectations’...” 
nature.” = =—s—=“‘;=~S*S*!”!”S”SCOFge ta 


The brief states that the 
advertising: and promotion 
claims that ' Anheuser-Busch’ s 
beers are “natur products 
have a “decided tendency and 
capacity to deceive consumers.” 
The brief also states that these 


Claims “‘were specifically design- - 


ed to create an impression about 
the quality and composition of. 
A-B’s brands which is categori- 
cally false.” 

The document — further 
States .that the tannic acid 


. additive used by Anheuser-Busch 


is a processed chemical. Miller 
cited tests. which show that 
residues of the tannic. acid 
additive remain in Anheuser- 
Busch’s beers sold to consumers. 

Additionally, the brief 
pointed: out - that’ Anheuser- 


‘Busch, unlike: any - other US. 


brewer, _intérject To- 


{Student Judicial 


Council Planned 


All students are-capable—of- 


conducting themselves as mature 


University: tules and policies. ; 


~~ Fhe Judicial Council willl | 


have nine resident undergraduate 
students representing the three 
residential campuses. From these 


spig Mtcabaameienns 


-second option, Students will 
ye the choice of having their 
‘heard by the Area Coor- 


may Gokold ‘or overturn th 
decision. 


In addition, thé water used 
in brewing, ‘which comprises 


more than 90 percent of its . 


beer’s volume, is~ treated by 
Ankeuser-Busch with various 
chemicals, such as calcium sul- 
phate and sulphuric acid. The 
brief said it is highly likely that 
Anheuser-Busch also treats its 
brewing water wa other chemi- 


- Cals, 


In a_recent report, the 
FTC staff cited substantial evi- 
dence ~-that' promotion of a 
product as “natural” may 
“exploit consumers’ lack of 
knowledge, violate consumers’ 
expectations, and deceive con- 
sumers into believing that they 
are purchasing an inherently 
superior product.” 

The FTC staff report said 


that it is generally. recognized 


that “natural” cannot truthfully 
be used to describe a product 
which contains artificial addi- 
tives, or which is more than 
minimally processed. 
Miller indicated that the 
company’s concern is not. so 
much with what additives are in 
Anheuser-Busch’ products, as it is 
that Anheuser-Busch is  mis- 
leading consumers by the decep- 
tive use of the terms “natural” 
and. “naturally brewed” in= the 
advertising and marketing of its 
beers. Brewers throughout the 
world use certain additives in the 
brewing process. 
Anheuser-Busch adds 
tannic acid to its beers “‘probab- 
ly in concentrations of up to 80 
Parts per million,” according to 
the complaint.. Anheuser-Busch 
is believed to use up to 800,000 
pounds of‘tannic acid annually, 
which is believed to be a signifi- 
cant Percentage of. all tannic 


acid used in food processing in 


the United States. 

“Along with its brief to the 
FTC, Miller filed a study pre- 
pared by the Federation of 
American Societies for Experi- 


‘mental Biology of Bethesda, 


(continued on page 41) 
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own policy, but explained that 
She was referring to manufac- 
turers and offices, who “have 
‘their own rules now,” and “may 


not have the facilities to segre- 


gate smokers from non-smok- 
ers.”” 
Vermont Retail Association 
lobbyist Karen Kent points out 
that there is a statute on. the 
books under which a proprietor 
may post a non-smoking sign, 
making smoking illegal. “If this 
law was enforced,” she said, “it 
would be all that’s needed.” 
Before regulating smoking in all . 
public places Kent remarked, “a 
good place to start would be to 
‘ban Or limit smoking in govern- 
ment buildings. That would 
serve as a pilot program to 
smooth out any problems 
beforehand.” 

Kent stressed the necessity 
of the small-store exclusion for 
both the customer and owner 
alike. If the restriction applied . 
to all stores, she said, “we can’t 
see how the law could be enfor- 


' ced. Large stores may have a 


restroom especially for emplo- 
yees who smoke but in a small 
store, you can’t ask them to 
stand out on the street.” She 


insisted that the owner should — 
. be allowed to determine his own : 


service relationship, it’s difficult 
to play policeman.”. _ 

Kent also declared that the 
“grandfather clause,” which pro- 
tects people who were already 


Frey Appointed 
“Personnel Director 


Ronald R. Frey, former 
Director of Personnel at the 


University of Wisconsin-Supeg, 


ior, ‘has been named to the same 
post at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Frey, who will take the 
post, effective February 19th, 


-~Sueeeeds Henry Tymecki, who 


now serves as Director of Em- 


ployee Relations at UVM. 


Frey holds a B.S. in Busi- 
ness Administration and Person- 
nel Management, and a master’s 
in. Public Administration from 
Pennsylvania State University. 
He formerly served as presiden 


of the Delaware-Maryland-Penn-. 


sylvania Chapter of Personnel 
Administrators. 

While at Wisconsin-Superior, 
Frey was responsible for plan- 
ning, developing, and administer- 
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President of the Vermont 
Hotel, Motel, and Restaurant 
that the issue of smoking does 


Ulark explained that the 
association called for modifi- 


Cations of the original bill, “to — 
_make it as realistic and workable 


as possible.” Originally the 


operator was responsible for , 


telling a violator in his estab- 
lishment to stop smoking, and if 
the individual continued, both 
he and the operator could be 
liable for a fine. But Clark 
protested, “obviously you (the 
Owner) are not going to“pour a 
bucket of water on him (the 


operator is found to wantonly 
permit violations of the restric- 


“Graphic by Perry 


ing a comprehensive personne: 
program for faculty and acade- 
mic staff. 


He has also served in the | 
office of Employee Relations at . 


the University of Delaware from 
1973-1976 and at Pennsylvania 
State _ University from 
1968-1973. 

“We are delighted to be able 
to recruit a top rated individual 
for‘ this very importan 


at UVM. “We hope that we'll be 
able, to move forward in the area 
of personnel.” 


Frey served as Company . 


,Commander and Civilian Per- 


- sonnel officer in the U.S. Army 


for 1961-1968. He received the 
Bronze Star for meritous service 
in Vietnam. He also served in the 
Army Reserve. 
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BUDGET 
REQUEST 


Forms available Now! 


* Open to all S.A. RECOGNIZED 
Clubs and_ organizations 


* Available in the S.A. office . | 
2nd floor balcony Billings Center 


DUE BEFORE 


settle down in Vermont and 
study at Goddard College in 
Plainfield. Berster was arrested 
attempting to cross the Canadian 
border into Vermont last July. 
She was convicted in October on 
five counts of concealing her 
I.D. and attempting to elude 
immigration inspection. On Feb. 
7th she was sentenced to nine 
months in jail but given credit 
- for time served and good behav- 
ior, she will .be eligible for 
release on Feb. 23. 

_ Berster still faces one major 
obstacle to a quiet life in Ver- 
mont. The West German govern- 
ment is seeking her extradition 
to that country on charges of 
membership in the Red Army 
‘Faction, an alleged Terrorist 
organization: and U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
deportation hearings will begin 

t 
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By John Matarese 
In’ response to the ever 

creasing consumption "of 
so-called “junk food” and a 
reported lack of nutrition aware- 
mess among students and com- 
munity members, the Vermont 
Public Interest Research Group 
is Organizing projects concerned 

ith food and nutrition this 
semester that will culminate in a 
| [Food Day scheduled for mid- 
A pril. 

VPIRG- Health Researcher 

{Shirli' Axelrod said that the 
group plans to highlight alterna- 
tives to the familiar one-sided 
approach to nutrition education 
|presented by the major. food 
corporations and councils 
throughout the nation. 
“Strong lobbies by the meat 
~jand dairy industries have consis- 
tently ddéminated the nutrition 
information field,” Axelrod said. 
She accused the food industry of 
pushing the “Basic Four” food 
|} {groups — milk, meat, bread, and 
vegetables — upon Americans 
“from? childhood to adult_life 
without pointing out the detri- 
mental effects certain foods in 
these categories have _upon 
health. 


“Major problems with the 
—fBasic Four’ are the excesses of 
alories, saturated fats, and 
processed carbohydrates they 
ontain,” Axelrod: said. Educa- 
tion aids supplied to public 
schools and sponsored by the 
National Dairy Council, for! 
xample, applaud consumption 
of whole (not skim) milk, ice 
cream, butter, and eggs. All of 
these contain cholesterol and 


Also Mandarin Collar Sport Shirt on Sale $8.50 


_Hathaway Shirts | 
FACTORY OUTLET 


Mon.-—Sat. 9:30—5:30 
Fri. nite til 9:00 


153 Cherry St., Downtown Burlington 
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Kristina Berster as she appeared in court earlier this fall. 


VPIRG. 


BersterGets Short Sentence: 
‘Hopes To Stay In Vermont 


Kristina Berster, well-known 
fugitive from West Germany, 
announced plans last week to 


her release..But Berster will seek 


asylum in the U.S. and such | 


proceedings normally take about 
two years. 


Meanwhile, Berster plans to - 


do graduate work at Goddard in 
Child Psychology. A clerk of the 
Burlington Friends Meeting, Ms. 


Alicewiser, has offered to take. 


Berster into her Burlington 
home after her release. She has 

~ also received other offers for 
living quarters and some job 
offers. 

Supporters of Berster said 
that quiet life in Vermont will 
be helpful to her‘éfforts to stay 
in the U.S. Edward -Stanak. a 
legal worker on the Berster case. 
Said that the longer she leads a 
normal life in Vermont, the less 
likely the government will be to 
deport her. “Once she gets out 
here in Vermont and sinks her 
roots into the community, she 
will prove she’s not what the 
German government says. she is,” 


Photo by Cam-Norlien 


“This popular nutrition educa 
tion makes no effort to dis 
courage eating food high in 
refined sugar” (such as break fast! 
foods for children) which can 
lead to tooth decay and possibly 
hypertension. 

The “Terrible Ten” foods 
listed by the Center for Science 
in 1975 were cited by Axelrod 
especially because of their signi 


‘ficance to students. The list! 


includes Wonder Bread, bacon 
Breakfast Squares, and Caca- 
Cola, all of which are popu 
despite deficiencies in nutri 
tional value. 


VPIRG is working to make 
nutrition . information more 
available by compiling and distri- 
buting pamphlets, and by plan 
ning displays around campus and 
at nearby stores. Nutrition infor 
mation will stress the impor 
tance of balanced meals wit 
decreased fat and sugar intake 
according to. Axelrod. ~ 
reliance on highly processed 
food (which frequently have less 
nutritional worth) and on food 
with unnecessary additives 
also be stressed. 

Some of the projects plan 
ned for Food Day include 
films,. speakers, petitions fo 
improvement of vending 
machine items, and a study of 
University food, in addition to 
the nutrition displays. 

The students organizing 
Food Day are ultimately looki 
forward to 
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S.A. Forum 
By Peter Vanderbilt 
UVM oad VSC Join Forces for Student Lobby ~ 


The Student Associations of the University of Vermont _ 


and Castleton, Johnson, "and Lyndon State Colleges have 
decided to, combine forces for a student lobby effort in 
Montpelier. S.A. Presidents met last Thursday night for the 
first time and agreed that a joint lobby effort should 
represent the interests of all Vermont students, but’ with 
the highest priority going to higher education. The purpose 
behind the lobby is to keep all in-state tuitions down. 
Among the tactics to be used are a letter writing campaign 
to members of the House an@ Senate Appropriations 
Committees, and. an effort to speak personally with as 


many legislators as possible in Montpelier. Lobbyists will - 


argue that the cost of a higher education in Vermont is 
becoming prohibitive for many in-staters, that VSAC 


(Vermont Student Assistance Corportation) can’t help all. 


the students. who need it, and that the state’s colleges have 
a favorable economic impact in their areas. : 

‘ The new alliance does not mean that the UVM Student 
Association will put the interests of the university behind 
any others. We will continue to work towards objectives 


_ specifically beneficial to UVM. Among these will be that 


the service that the University provides for the state has 
increased, while at the same time the funding from the state 
has decreased as a percentage. Anyone interested in getting 


‘involved with the Lobby effort ‘should call on the S.A. 


office to find out more. 
Budget Request Forms Now Available 

Budget Request forms are now available for all S. A. 
clubs and organizations. These forms must be filled out and 
turned in by Friday, March 1, for an organization to be 
considered for S.A. funding. All organizations are urged to 
plan supplementary fund raising activities also. Only S.A. 
recognized clubs and organizations are eligible for S.A. 
funding, so if your organization is not so recognized, 
contact Jesse Gadson, Chairman of the Student Activities 
Committee. The Budget Request forms are available in the 
S.A. office. 
S.A. Elections 

Important dates to remember for those interested in 
running for S.A. President or Vice-President are: February 
23, petitions available; March 9, petitions due at S.A. 
office; and March 27, 28, 29, elections. These dates are 
tentative and will be voted on at the next Senate meeting. 


_ New England Gay Student Conference at UVM 


The UVM Gay Student Union is hosting the New 
England Gay Student Conference for three days in April. 


_This conference will include many workshops and several 


speakers and willbe attended by representatives from 
colleges throughout New England. 
Where Are All Those Letters? 

This column has been soliciting letters for several 
weeks; but none have yet appeared. We really would like to 
hear your opinions on what we have been doing at S_A. and 
are willing to answer all comments, criticisms, and 
questions. We encourage any response you may have in the 
form of letters or phone calls. We are at the UVM Student 
Association, Billings Center, UVM; Burlington, Vermont 
05401, telephone 656-2053. 
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are extensively processed and . 


Maryland, for the FDA called 
“Evaluation of the Health As- 
pects of Tannic Acid as a Food 
Ingredient.”"- The study con- 
cludes that: “there is no evi- 
dence in the available informa- 
tion on tannic. acid (hydroly2- 
able gallotannins) that demon- 
strates or suggests reasonable 
grounds to suspect a hazard to 
the public. when it is used at 
levels that are now current and 
in the manner now practiced. 
However, it is not possible to 
determine, without additional 
data, whether a_ significant 
increase’ in consumption would 
constitute a dietary hazard.” 
_ The brief points out that 
whether or not increased con- 
sumption of tannic acid is 
potentially hazardous, it is not a 
“natural” ingredient. __ 
Apart from the processes 
of interjecting treated beech- 
wood slats and using tannic acid 


complex and highly processed 
products. They begin with cer- 
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transformed by a number of 
operations and through the use 
of additives, so that their physi- 
cal and chemical compositions 
are altered. 

. Anheuser-Busch’s_.- claims, 
the brief concludes, are calcu- 
lated to induce consumers to 
purchase its products under the 
false impression that the beers 
contain only components as 
they are found in mature and are, 
at most, only minimally pro- 

“The advertising and pro- 
motional campaigns using the 

‘natural’ theme represent a 
studied effort on A-B’s part to 
capitalize on the growing con- 
sumer interest in ‘natural’ pro- 
ducts, without regard for the 
truthfulness of the representa- 


‘tions being used,” the brief said. 


Miller asked the FTC to 
institute proceedings under Sec- 
tion 5 and 12 of the FTC Act 
“to. prevent further dissemina- 
tion by A-B of. its false and 
deceptive representations that its 
beers are ‘natural’ products, 


‘brewed naturally,” and contain 


“all natural ingredients." 


Specializing in Stews 
159 Main St. 


A, 


next to the i an Theater/ downtown Burlington 


Eresh Ground ¢ 


Otfee 


Llouse 


FRIDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Bob ‘Gale: black & white 
photography. Rich Pomerantz: color photography. 9 a.m. 
—5p.m. 

Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. 

Living/Learning Gallery -—. Patrice Hamm: 
“Interiors,” paintings & ink drawings. . 

LECTURES 
“Pharmacological and toxicologic studies of phase I 

cancer chemotherapeutic drugs: Gallium Hitrate and 

Metoprine,” Dr. Robert Newman, 12 noon, B403 Given. 


PERFORMING ARTS 


‘Bach organ concert, by Jack Grebb, 8 p.m., St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, Burlington. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


“Prose Reading,” Invitational prose reading by 


selected community prose writers, 8 p.m., Church St. - 


Center. All donations matched by the Vt. Council on the 
Arts. 


WINTERFEST ACTIVITIES : 
ging, 3 p.m. Points given for total & 


Ice Sculpture’ Jud 


BILLINGS BEDLAM - Starts at 4 p.m., ends 3 a.m. 
Billings Center. a ean. a 
Masquerade Ball — 9 Pp.m., student, faculty-alumni 
dance. Given Building. Prizes will be given for best cos- 
tume (costumes optional). 
All Campus Party — Delta Psi, 9 p.m.; 61 Summit St. 


se 


FILMS ey 
SA Film “Last Waltz,” Billings North Lounge, 
_ $1.00/ID, -$1.50/general. 7 & 9:30 & 12:00 p.m. 

“Das Messer im Rucken” (The Knife in the Back), 
presented by the German uite, L/L, 6 p.m., C160 
Living/Learmning. _ 


EXHIBITIONS ; 
. Fleming Museum — “‘Mastér Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius. Held Collection,” “Revisions,”” L.L. McAllister: 
- Photo-artist. 


“WEEKLY EVENTS 
Admissions Group Information Session, 10 a.m., 
North Lounge, Billings. ; 


WORKSHOPS , : ; 
“Basketry,” with Elsa Waller, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 

Church St. Center. Pre-registration requiréd. Fee $12. Call 

656-4221. 
“Breadmiaking,” with Katherine Anderson, 10 a.m. to 


4 p.m., Church St. Center. Pre-registration required. Fee ; 


$11. Call. 656-4221. 
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tion of Gilbert and Sullivan's i 


WINTERFEST ACTIVITIES 


\ Cross’Campus Cruise. Starts behind Gutterson. 3 mile 
‘X-country ski race. 10 a.m. Enter and pay $1.00. Entry 


fee at Outing Club House, x3439. 
Snowshoe Race, CBW Green; 12:30 p.m. 


X-Country Relays, teams of four, CBW Green, 1 p.m. 
Varsity basketball, UVM vs. UConn, 3:00 p.m. 
Broomball finals, CBW Green, 2:30 P.m. Mortar 


Board serving hot spiced cider and doughnuts. 


All Campus Party, Sigma Nu, After hockey game. 57 


South Williams. 


Winterfest Hockey Game — UVM vs. Colgate, 7:30 


p.m. on 


Men's Hockey vs. Colgate, 7:30 p.m., Gutterson. 
Winterfest Awards given during period 


HOT SPICED CIDER 

Come to the UVM Winterfest- Broomball Finals at 
2:30 p.m. where Mortar Board will be serving our own 
special concoction of hot spiced cider, and along with that 
doughnuts to munch on. We will have a booth set upon 
the Chittenden-Buckham-Wills Green, so come support us 
and the four finalist broomball teams. If you want, you 
.can also BYOS (Bring Your Own “Spike!”’) See you 
Saturday! staay 


EMERGENCY MEDICINE 

Emergency medicine will be presenting a water rescue 
techniques and personal safety workshop at Forbush Pool 
for Program members and interested people. Watch for 


|—6'8 
mona, SUNDAY — 


Fleming Museum — ‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held: Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. ; 


SPEAKERS BUREAU — 
_ “Is There Life After College?’’ Bill Alexander, 8 p.m.., 
Ira Allen Chapel. 


FILMS 


SA Film “On with the Show,” 7:30 pm. Bl06~ 


Angell. Free/ID, 50 cents/general. 

IRA Film — “Oh God,” 8 p.m., Southwick, $1. 

Shakespeare on Tape Rerun of “Julius Caesar,” 5 
p.m. ETV Channel 33. 

Dartmouth Film Society, “Harlan County, USA” 
(USA, 1976), Barbara Kopple’s Academy Award-winning 
documentary about Kentucky coal-mining families. 
(Filmmaker Kopple will speak at the evening showing.) 
Spaulding Auditorium, 3:30 and. 7:30 p.m. Series 
ee $8.00, limited subscription (two admissions) 

50. 


[MEETINGS : 
GSU, 7 p.m., Marsh Lounge, Billings. 


PLAYS 
“H.MS. Pinafore,” the Dartmouth Players’ produc- 
rollicking operetta, directed 
by Henry Williams and with musical direction by Richard 
Van Kleeck. Center Theater, 8:00 p.m. Reserved seats 
$5.00, students $3.50. is 


NO CLASSES — G 
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MONDAY 


NO CLASSES — GEORGE WASHIN 
EXHIBITIONS 

Francis Colburn Gallery — Mark Patterson: comics. 9 
a.m. — 5 p.m. . 

Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. “ Dy 


LECTURES 

“Biophysics of Airway Smooth Muscle,” Dr. Newman 
Stephens. 12 noon..C219 Given. 

“Aging and Neuronal Death. Is: There a Scientific 
Approach to the Fountain of Youth?” with Dr. Patrick 
McGeer, 4 p.m., Carpenter Auditorium. ‘ 

“McAllister -Exhibit,” -by Kim Borsavage. Fleming 
Museum, 8 p.m. iogittes. 3 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Israeli Folkdancing, sponsored by Hillel, 7:30 p.m., 


TUESDAY 


EXHIBITIONS = Ba 
Francis Colburn Gallery: Mark Patterson: comics, 9 
a.m. — 5 p.m. ; boy : 
Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held-Collection,””“Revisions,”” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. © 


. 216 Commons, L/L. 


5 


LECTURES” mide -3 

“Genetic Variability of the. Chloroplast as Deter- 
mined by Restriction Enconuclease Techniques,”” Daniel 
Steece, 12:05 p.m., Al25. Medical Alumni. Building. 
, “Dynamic Fitness,” featuring discussion on Health 
and Retirement, value of check-ups, anticipating hazards, 
and proper nutrition, 3-5 p.m., Votey. 


FILMS . 
CYO Film, 7 Pp.m., BL12 Angell. 

Hillel Film Series, 7:30 p.m., 104 Old Mill. “Lupo,” a 
touching human comedy, .part of ‘Israeli: film festival. 

“Mailbow on Russia,” presented by the Russian 
House, 7 p.m., B13) Living/Leaming. 

S.A. Film, “The Point,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 

Free/ID, 50 cents/general. 


A film “Nouvenu Beau Monde” (New Beautiful 


World) will be shown at 8:00 p.m. at St: Gambri’s in 
South Burlington. It is the second feature film made by 
area filmmaker Missy Rice and is described by her as “‘...a 
tribute to infantile consciousnes*’... a social comment on 
how today’s society is rapidly becoming manneguinized.” 


Oe eh ee eS a eS RR ae 


SPORTS 


Merf’s Hockey vs: UNH, 7:30 p.m., - Gutterson: 


MEETINGS 

SCAR, 3:30 -— 5 P.m., Marsh Lounge, Billings. 

S.A. Student Action Committee, 4:30 - 6 p.m., 
Conference Room C; Billings. 

Christian Science College Organization, 4:45 p.m., 
B101 L/L. . A a 

S.A. Senate Meeting, 6 Pp.m., North Lounge, Billings. 


S.A. Finance Committee, 6:15 - 8 p.m., Conference — 


Room C, Billings. 

GCC Meeting, 6:45 P.m., Round Room, Billings. 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Informal gathering of students to speak Spanish on 
any topic of interest. 4:30 — 6 p.m. New faculty lounge, 
Sth floor. Waterman. No special level of proficiency 
required. > aot 


. OTHER 


AFROTC — Table Billings Lobby, 10 am. 


PERFORMING ARTS 

_ Beverly Morgan, me2zZo-soprano, in a recital featuring 
the same program she will present at her New York recital 
debut later this month, works by Mozart, Schumann, 
Poulenc, Mahler, Berio, and Tchaikovsky. Spaulding 
Auditorium, 8:00 p.m. Reserved seats. $4.50, students 
$3.00. : 

An African Dance Drama, in its American premiere, 
directed by Arthur Hall, with music by : Farel Johnson; 
presented by the Black Underground Theatre and Arts 
Ensemble in association with the Hopkins Center, ‘Rolling 
Chapel, 8:00 p.m. Tickets $3.00, students $2.00. 


‘GALLERY EXHIBIT 


“A Study in Architectural Design,” presented by 
L/LC Architectural Design Program and the Living Arts 
Committee. This should be an exciting show. which will 
incorporate the use of the Gallery space and its relation- 
ship to the pieces being displayed. Watch for the official 
“opening” time. : . 


SUPPORT ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Students interésted in discussing the political firing of 
Sociology professor Ralph Underhill are urged to come 'to 


‘a meeting at 3:30 p.m. in Marsh Lounge, Billings. Non- 


students are also welcomed! 
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WEDNESDAY > 


EXHIBITIONS 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Mark Patterson: comics. 9 
a.m. — 5 p.m. 

Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

“Children’s Song Fest,” §:15 p.m.,. Marble-Court, 
Fleming Museum. Call 656-2090. -- 
SPORTS : 


Gym 


‘MEETINGS 


~—UVM Outing Club; 7 = 9 p.m. North Lounge, 


_Billings, 


LECTURES Sis 

World Issues Series: ‘‘And None Shall. Make Them 
Afraid,” 7:30, p.m., Church St. enter, a slide show of the 
Middle Eastern conflict which includes significant histori- 
cal background from 1917-1948 and stresses impact on 
individual lives, Jewish and Palestinian. Discussion led by 
Steve Korab. — ae ee ies 
WORKSHOP ae Lm 

“Training for Speéd and Endurance,” with guest 
speaker Bill Nedde; UVM men’s cross country coach, 
sponsored by the Living/Learning Center running ‘pro- 
gram. 8:30 p.m. in Al62 L/L. ’ 
FILM 


_ Dartmouth Film Society, a-double feature with 
“Libeled Lady" (USA, 1936), a zany comedy starring 


' Jean Harlow, Myma Loy, Spencer Tracy, and William 
Powell, and “Bringing Up Baby” (USA, 1938), a comic 

Classic starring Katharine Hepbum 
_ Spaulding Auditorium, 3:30 and 7:30 p.m. (“Lady”) and 


=————— ——— 


and Cary Grant. 


Men's Basketball vs. Fairfield, 7:30 p.m., Patrick” 


7 FILMS 


5:15 and 9:15 p.m. (“Baby”) Series subscription $8.00, 
limited subscription (two admissions) $3.00. .— 


THEATRE 

~An African Dance Drama, in its American premiere, 
directed by Arthur Hall, with music by Farel Johnson; 
presented by the Black Underground Theater and Arts 


Ensemble in association with the Hopkins Center. Rollins 


Chapel, 8:00 p.m. Tickets $3.00, students $2.00. 


IRAN: RELIGION AND REVOLUTION 
Noted experts from Dartmouth College .and the 


. University of Vermont will discuss recent events in Iran. 


Dartmouth History Professor Gene Granthwaite will 
outline the major events in Iran over the past five years 
including the destruction, of traditional power groups 
within the country, and discuss the role of Ski'ite Islam in 
Iranian History. Bill Daniels from the UVM Department 


‘of History’ will compare Iran's revolution to those else- 


where. Professor Abbas Alnasrawi, Professor of Econo- 
mics at UVM,; will explore the impact of: Iran’s. failing 
economy on the West. Director of the Living/Learning - 
Center John Engnoff will moderate the panel, and a 
question and answer period will follow. Refreshments will 
be available. 7:30 P.m. in Memorial Lounge Waterman 
Building. _ 


THURSDAY 


EXHIBITIONS sit A 
Francis Colburm Gallery — Mark Patterson: comics. 9 
a.m. — § p.m. 
Fleming Museum — ‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. oS 


SES 
>< ne a = 
_ SA ‘Film “The Loneliness of the Long Distance 
Runner,” B106 Angell, 7:30 p.m., Free/ID, 50 cents/gen- 
eral. 


LECTURE Lov 

The Social Meaning of Forests, part of the seriés ‘‘The 
Tree as Source and Resource: Reflections on the Meaning 
and Use of Wood,” this presentation will be by William R. 
Burch, Jr., human ecologist, Yale School of Forestry and 
Environmental Studies and author of “Day Dreams and 


o 


Nightmares.”” Made possible by a matching grant from the 


_ Vermont Council on. the Humanities and. Public Issues.- 


7:30. — 9:30 p.m., Church St. Center, 135 Church St. 


MEETING 
Students interested in a year of study in Scandinavia 


-on the Scandinavian Seminar program are invited to an 


informational meeting at 7:30 p.m. in the John Dewey 


~ Lounge (second floor, Old Mill). Former participants will 


be present; réfreshments. Interested students who cannot 
attend should’ contact Professor J. Felt, History Depart- 
ment, 302 Wheeler House, ext. 3180. 


World 
And 

National 
News 
Briefs 


\ 


Compiled By Eric Kilbum * 


Greenpeace 
Protects 
Seals 


The Greenpeace Foundation 
plans to send a boat to protest 
the annual seal hunt off the 
coast of Newfoundland. A 
spokesperson for the Vancouver 
based environmental group said 
Saturday that Greenpeace will 
join forces with the -.Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals which has 
sought the Canadian govern- 
ment’s permission to document 
the hunt. . 

Greenpeace. members felt 
that any attempt by the govern- 
ment to prevent people from 
reaching the site of the hunt 
would increase public sympathy 
for the seals. 


Khomeini 
Controls 
lran 


With the resignation of 


Prime Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar 
Sunday following the refusal of 
Iran’s military head to support 
the Shah-appointee, the end of 
Iran’s 2500 year old pect 
appeared eminent. | 

Gen. Abbas Ghorabaghi, 
chief of staff of the armed 
forces, met with Ayotolliah 
Khomeini’s Prime Minister Meh- 
di Bazargan and said he would 
support the “revolutionary Islam 
republic” government advocated 
by Khomeini forces. 

In Tehran, despite weekend 
clashes.that left more than 200 
dead, the atmosphere was one of 
jubilant celebration, with people 
parading joyously ‘through the 
streets, 

As recently as August 1978, 
the -U-S-.- -Centrak—Intelligence— 
.| Agency had reported that the 
highly-repressive government of 
Shah Reza Pahlevi was: stable 
and in no danger of collapse. 


The 
Kepone 
Connection 


Last week a Federal Appeals 
Court upheld the fines of two 
Allied Chemical Company mana- 
gers for continuing to manufac- 
ture the chemical Kepone long 
after its toxic effects’ were 
known. 

Kepone, an ant. and roach 
poison, was found to cause 
sterility and brain damage in 
workers at its place of manufac- 
ture, 

The fines, totalling $16,000, 
represent a penalty of about 


$500 per each affected worker. 


a 


Carter to Woo 
Mexicans. 
for Oil 


Jimmy Carter visits Mexico 
this week, with his eyes firmly 
on Mexico’ s tremendous pasa 
tial for oil production. | 
- *Mexico has proven oil reser- 
ves of 20 billion barrels, pro- 
bable_ reserves of 37 billion 
barrels, and possible reserves 
estimated as high as 200 billion 


barrels. 
The U.S., which currently 


imports 18 billion barrels of 
mostly Mideastern oil daily, 
would have much easier pros- 
pects in’ obtaining Mexican’ oil 
were it not for two circum- 
stances. 

The first is Buseioy Secretary 
James Schlesinger has. become 
widely despised for his big-busi- 
ness, pro‘iuclear and arrogant 
habits since he became Carter’s 
Energy C7Zar. 

In addition, American oil 


“companies would still, control 


Mexican oil fields if they had 
accepted a wage- increase 
demand by Mexican workers 
in the 1930’s. In response to the 
companies’ tight-fistedness, the 
Mexican government nation- 
alized all oil properties in the 
country, and these have remain- 
ed in government hands ever* 
since. 


Quote 
in 

the 
News 


“I’m an innocent man, and 
this is still America” said former 
Houston Police Chief Carrol 
Lynn after being sentenced to 
twelve years for extortion. The 
Chief was arrested outside the 
-home.of.a Houston oil executive 
with $25,000 in marked bills in 
his pocket. 


Strikes 
in 
Virginia 


urging workers to go back to. 
their jobs. 
.The union estimates. that 


_ only 2,000 of the shipyard’s” 


17,500 employees have returned 
to their jobs. 

Uranium 

Oxide 

Stolen 

David Dale, a temporary 
employee of a subcontractor at a 
General Electric nuclear fabrica- 
tion plant in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, stole 150 pounds of 
enriched uranium oxide power. 

Dale demanded $100,000 
from the company but _was 
-arrested by_the FBI before the 
payment. was made. 

FBI officials refused to 
comment on how an employee 
of .Dale’s low-ranking © nature 
could manage™ to steal 150 
pounds of uranium, which was 


later found in a field near 
Wilmington. 


Dow 
Chemical 
Boycott 


The Northwest Coalition for 
Alternatives to Pesticides recent- 
ly Vowed to promote a boycott 
of Dow Chemical Co. 

_ Researchers have found that 
many of Dow’s forest chemicals 


cause genetic mutations —and-— 


accumulate in the environment. 

The following Dow pro- 
ducts were targeted: Saran Wrap, 
‘Zip-loc Baggies, Corning Ware, 
and Dow’ Bathroom Cleaner. 

Op another front, Dow was 
also one of the defendants in a 
_ class action against manufac- 
turers of chemicals used in the 
Vietnam War. 


The suit: alleges that chemi- 


cal defoliment. used during the 
war contained cancer-causing 
substances, notably dioxin, a 
contaminant. of the widely-used 
Agent Orange Herbicide. 

' Paul Reutershan, the plain- 
tiff of the suit, died in December 
of cancer. 


In the biggest battle be- Farmers 


tween labor and management 
that the South has seen since the 
1930’s, thousands of shipyard 
and steelworkers went on strike 
for better wages and working 
conditions. ; 

The afflicted company, 
Newport News Shipyard, is a 
subsidiary of Tennero Corpora- 
tion, and has refused to recog- 
nize the union’s right to nego- 
tiate. F 

Instead, the company has 


launched a huge media campaign _ 


vs. 
Agribusiness 


Farmers . supporting the 
American Agricultural Move- 
ment (AAM) rallied on the steps 
of the capitol last week to call 
for ‘higher farm pricé. supports 
and blame food monopolies and 
agribusiness for high food prices, 

- Several AAM members 
carried signs depicting the per- 


—_—a a 


centages of the retail cost of 


‘foods that go to farmers. In 


most cases, the figures? were 
under 10%. 

Food costs have risen over 
50% in the last ten years, 
although a farmer. still receives 
only four cents on each 50 cent 
loaf of bread. 


Strip Mining 
Rules Relaxed 


The Department of Interior, 
charged with regulating strip 
mining, has backed off from 
tougher regulations it issued last 
September. 

The new regulations had 


required- that companies post . 


bonds to ensure that clean up 
costs are met, but private 
bonding companies were not 
willing to- assume the risk. In 
addition water pollution stipula- 
tions were also relaxed. 

The White House had criti- 
cized the department’s new rules 
s “too costly” and “inflation- 
ary.” 

‘In his 1976 Presidential 
campaign, Jimmy Carter re- 
ceived widespread support from 
environmentalists. 


Detroit Passes 
Gay Rights 
Bill 


A law banning discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sexual 
preference in the areas of 
medical care, employment, ren- 
tals, real estate purchases, and 
public accommodations was 
recently passed by the Detroit 
Cit Council. 

ich gives’ the 


city’s. human. rights department :; 


strong enforcement powers, was 


Young, who sought a weaker 
version. 

. Neither- Anita Bryant or 
UVM administration officials 
were available for comment. 


Support for 
SALT Treaty 
Rises 


The American public’s sup- 
port for a new Strategic Arms 


Limitation Treaty (SALT) with’ 


the Soviet Union is at its highest 
level in three years. 

Many experts believe that 
the treaty’s increased popularity 
4g due to a growing realization 
that such a pact decreases the 
chances of a nuclear holocaust. 


However, other. observers 


claim that the. new treaty, while 


« 


being better than nothing, only 
provides a false sense of security, 
since there are several loopholes 
and the fact that the U.S. and 
Soviet Union can still destroy 
each other dozens of times over. 

Despite support for the new 
treaty, the U.S. military contin- 
ues to build three new atomic 
bombs every day. 


U.S. Report 
Cites 
Human 
Rights 
Violation ~ 


- In. its annual, report on 
human rights in countries which 
buy weapons or receive military 
or other. aid frgm the U.S. the 
State department .found that 
torture and suppression of dis- 
sent is still widespread, despite 
an “increasing awareness” of the 
issue worldwide. 

In its 1978 report, the State 
Department found that six of 
the 10 worst violations of 
human fights were receiving 
increased levéls of aid over the 
previous year. 

Despite its proclamation of 
worldwide. human dignity, the 
Carter Administration has asked 
for more foreign aid money to 
many countries which torture 
citizens on the grounds that 
these nations must be “stable” 
to protect U.S. investments. 


McGovern 
Defends 
Fast 
Food 


George McGovern, chairman 
of the Senate nutrition sub-com- 
mittee, said last week that fast 
food — despite popula beliefs to 
the contrary — is not junk food. 

“The image of fast food is 


that it has little or no nutritional]. 


value... I think it’s an unfair Tap” 
said McGovern, a one-time Presi- 
dential contender. 

McGovern’s remarks came 
after listening to. witnesses from 
McDonald’s, Kentucky Greased 
Chicken, Pizza Hut, and others 
ata Senate hearing. 

Surprisingly, ‘none of the 
witnesses disagreed with McGov- 
ern, and all refused to comment 
on~how much money they had 
pledged toward McGovern’s next 
reelection campaign. 


opposed by Mayor’ Coleman 


The United States announ 
ced the withdrawal of all mili. 
tary personnel from Nicarag 


’ Friday, — following President 


Somoza’s refusal of a three-na 
tion attempt to mediate the 
couritry’s civil strike. he 

A state department spo 
person said that some econom 
aid projects in Nicaragua had 
also been cancelled, but most 
were still continuing., 
bashed Pred ie hoawean: 

dent Somoza, who, 

despite his disregard for hur 
rights, was favorable to ‘Ame 
can ee interests in the 
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By Helen Pelzman 
The appointment of tenure to a professor is not 
an extravagant gesture extended by this university to 


its faculty members. ‘Indeed, 74.6% of UVM’s faculty - 


are tehured professors, signifying a growing security 
in the academic status of this university’s community. 
However, one must question the validity of this 
security and the means by which it is attained. In 
other words, who has contributed to this feeling of 
academic stability, and is such an image a justifiable 
one? In order to do so, one must evaluate the objec- 
tives for establishing a tenure policy, and the criteria 
by which such a policy is enacted. 

The argument in support of tenure usually falls 
into two areas: the need for job security, in order to 
attract good professors into underpaid academic life, 
and the neéd to protect the academic freedom of the 
faculty. Due to the sorry economic status of UVM, 
professors’ wages are. suffering under the strain of 
inflationary standards. Thus, the guarantee of finan- 
cial and work. security is necessary within UVM’s 
faculty community. The pledge of employment as it 


pertains to UVM is a very important factor in tenure. 


reviews and recommendations. 

However, due to the nature of a profession in 
academics, the preservation of academic freedom 
through UVM’s present tenure process .demands 
re-evaluation. Any first rate a¢adémic institution 
strives to attract teachers who'aré active in pushing 
towards new frontiers in learning and knowledge. 
Instructors hopefully pursue an inner desire to define 
new ideas and concepts within their fields of exper- 
tise. It is safe to assume that junior members of a 
faculty should be more up to date in terms of new 


. techniques than some 6f their elders. Yet, in light 


of the fact that UVM’s resources are limited, any 
weeding out process within the faculty could be at 


the expense-of these junior members. Perhaps inequi-. 


ties in other areas of UVM can be tolerated, but the 
downgrading of UVM’s faculty cannot. 

Section 222 of the University of Vermont’s 
handbook outlines the procedure for eligibility of 
receiving tenure. ‘““After having served in faculty rank 
as an Officer of instruction at the University for a 
probationary period of six years, a faculty member 


Is Divestiture 
By David Phillips 
The fires of student activism are ‘once again 
spreading across U.S. cdllege campuses as students 
demonstrate against American multi-national com- 
panies that conduct business in South Africa. Grow- 
ing numbers of students feel that American invest- 
ments in South Africa serve only to nourish the 
governmental policy of apartheid. . 
At--UVM,~a-nine-member- committee has been 
organized to discuss the possibility of severing finan- 
cial ties with companies that operate in South Africa. 
The Student Association Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion supporting divestiture of stocks in companies 
that do business in South Africa which specifically 
singles out General Motors, Mobil, Ford Motor Co., 
and five Other corporations. =~”~—”—~—C—S~S 


But. the bothersome question remains: will 


pulling out of South Africa rectify the atrocious 
inequities that are daily occurrences? The advocates 
of divestiture claim that American companies are 
paying the taxes which support this regime, which 
supports white supremacy and violates the human 
rights of blacks’ with torture, forced labor, and at the 
extreme, genocide. The black majority is in effect a 
subservient lower class. Pulling out, therefore, has 
been deemed the “morally right” thing for companies 
to do. 

_ However, problems are encountered if one 
adheres to this moral gesture. For example, what 
factors are taken into account when advocating 
divestiture? In the case of South Africa, apartheid is 
the main issue. But when one tries to obtain a reason- 
ably “bloodless” portfolio, one runs into trouble. For 
example, what standard says that murder and bruta- 
lity in South Africa is different from the brutality 
and murder in Nicaragua? UVM, it should be ‘noted, 
has common stock in Burroughs Corp. and Exxon, 
two multi-nationals with operations in Nicaragua. 
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Involving Students In Tenure Decisions 


shall not continue to serve in any position eligible for 
tenure, unless tenure has been granted by the Board 
of Trustees.” In most cases, professors serve the six 
years probationary service- before receiving tenure — 
detracting away from their status as junior members. 
After a period of six years one might presume that 
the academic activities of a faculty member have 
become somewhat -indoctrinated. by the academic 


policies of his elders. If scholarship is to continuously ~~ 


question past assumptions and take the chance of 
trying out new hypotheses, then such activities 
cannot be held to a timetable which demands proof 


“.... the preservation of 


academic freedom through 


UW's present tenure 
process demands 


of pay-out to satisfy some review committees. 

Section 223 of the Officer’s Handbook states the 
criteria for tenure as including “...teaching, research 
and professional service... Each individual should have 
the highest earned degree, license_or professional 
degree appropriate to his or her area of discipline...” 
It is interesting to note within the subclassification of 
‘teaching’ in regard to criteria necessary for evalua- 
tion, ‘‘a vital interest in teaching and working with 
students...” is listed as third before other teaching 


abilities. Why wouldn’t an active interest in instruc- - 


ting students be the primary consideration of evalua- 
ting a professor’s performance? Are- students at this 
University here to receive an education, or are we just 
a cog in the clockworks of improving UVM’s acade- 
mic stature. What are we receiving for our over- 
inflated tuitions, anyway? 


The Faculty , Affairs Committee of the Faculty . 


Yes, apartheid is a serious violation of human 
rights. But is it worse than the economic and cultural 
exploitation of th poor Indians who live like slaves 
under the military dictatorship of Brazil, where 
Bethlehem Steel, Citjes Service Co., Timken Co., and 
Westvaco Corp. do business. These companies too are 


in UVM’s stock portfolio.. She 
- And please don’t forget Chile, a nation where 


people disappear each=day for airing opposing politi- 
cal views. Or the U.S.S.R., Bolivia, Iran, and even the 
Philippines... the list goes on. The University of 
Vermont, through its stockholdings, is associated 
with all of these-countries that show little or no 
regard for human rights. When one talks about the 


importance of ethical investments, how morally right 
is it to divest only from: South Africa. Oppression is - 


not unique to South Africa, neither should be divesti- 
ture. 
The advocates of divestiture seem to be applying 


"a code of selective morality. To them, it seems, a mob 
of black students killed in a riot in South Africa is - 


more atrocious than the slaughter of protesting 
students in Iran, Excusing George Orwell, possibly 
they believe that “all humans ate important, but 
some are more important than others.” + - — 

It is true that UVM should, as the Student 
Association ana’S.C.A.R. contend, take the responsi- 
bility of considering the moral aspects of South 
African investments. The university should not, 
however, apply a code of moral hypocrisy in its | 
divestment policy. ) . . 

Divesting from South Africa May expurgate 
clouded consciences for some, but it does not lead to 
improvements in the conditions of life for the blacks 


_ in that country. Further, Arndt Spandua, a noted — 


South. African. economist, las estimated that.-a 
reduction of 50% in foreign investment wouk al 


——— es ———— 


Senate is the committee responsible for defining the 
criteria by which appointments, promotions and 
tenure are established. This faculty committee has 
refused to permit students to participate in its activi- 
ties. We are not even allowed the input to establish 
the standards which we feel are important in teaching 
evaluations. The argument in support of the student 
boycott within this committee claims that students 
lack the objective approach ‘(ie.in terms of professors’ 
abilities to grade) that would accredit any recommen- 
dations that we might have to this committee. Un- 
doubtedly, however, professors are immune from 
such subjective outlooks. I am not convinced that the 
peer recommendations made within such committees 
are devoid from any prejudice or partisan influences. 


If junior members of a university faculty are to be 
evaluated solely by their associates, how can one not 
assume that in the development of their ideas they 
should not be looking over their shdulders either in 


* hope of favor or in fear of disfavor-from anyone 


othet than informed and critical posterity? It is unfair 
to permit this Status quo philosophy a monopoly in 
directing the choices of our learning experiences. 

The Faculty Affairs Committee of the Faculty 
Senate is now making amendments to the evaluation 
procedures for tenure, appointment, and promotion. 


' However, none of these amendments calls for any 


student participation in the process. Must our opin- 
ions be represented by obsolete evaluations handed 
out with a giggle five minutes before the last class of 
the year ends? These evaluations are the only gauges 
of teaching proficiency that- evaluation committees 
receive, on the behalf of the student. This is unfair, 
we should have the right to contribute our interests iif 
the evaluation process of our professors. Presumably, 
students are here to acquire information and generate 
interest in new and diverse fields of knowledge. 
Professors have a responsibility to augment this 
exercise of our education, and evaluation committees 
have a responsibility to generate a facultythat will 
accommodate our needs with their individual acade- 
mic pursuits. A competent co-ordination: of these 
interests cannot result if students are prohibited from 
voicing their opinions within the fundamental process 
of criteria evaluation. 


the Solution to Oppression? 


in only 90,000 unemployed and only a 1.5% reduc- 
tion in the nation’s disposable income. Thus, rather 
than pull out, the University of Vermont and other 
stockholders . should unite and use their massed 
influence tc help the millions of oppressed South 


“Africans and others under the dominion of murder- 
_ous regimes. 


According to. the ‘Securities and Exchange 
Commission rules, stockholders havé the right to 
propose changes in their company’s policies. That 


' investors can have a positive influence is shown by 
the case of Ford Motor Co. in South Africa. After 


being pressured from investors and church groups, 


the company is slowly doing away-with the 7 


that-separate blacks and whites. They have installed | 


~ drinking fountains to be shared by all. A small step 


perhaps, but those who advocate radical change fail 
to realize that rash acts only lead to more Blood and 
instability. 

‘One may argue that common drinking fountains 
are not such impressive cracks in the boulder of 
apartheid. To refute this remark, however, one has - 


‘only to look at the past history of the United States 


of América. Until 1948, this country’s armed forces 
were officially segregated. Further, not until the 
1960’s were schools in the South desegragated. Thus, 


"should we not give South Africans the time they need 


to cast away their stones of injustice? % 


UVM and other colleges nationwide are faced . 


with the dilemma of how to invest in companies that 
yield good profits, and whose hands are free of the 
blood that is borne by the wings of injustice. The 
problem ~lies in determining how to harmonize 
economic, social, and moral values. In the case of — 
South Africa, divestiture, and the hypocritical nature © 
with which it is being applied, is certainly not’ the 
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By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
Politically motivated firings are not 
new to the university: Michael Parenti, 


fired for openly supporting the Vietcong. 


during the war, the puzging of the Philo- 
sophy Four for advocating radical politi- 
cal and teaching viewpoints, and the fate 
of Howard Waitzkin, denied ‘tenure over 


the objections of many faculty and: 


students, are cases in point. i 

___ It appears that the sociology depart- 
ment might be employing the same 
tactics. Last week the department turmed 
down professor Ralph Underhill’s bid for 
tenure. He has published more than any 


tenured faculty and his teaching ratings 


are among the highest in the department. 
He has served as a resource person for the 
administration, for other sociology pro- 
fessors, and for countless students. But he 
is also a Marxist. 

“God knows,” said one junior 
faculty member who asked not to be 
named, “what the department is going to 
do without Ralph’s expertise in methodo- 
logy.” . 
“I have no comment,” said Robert 


Stanfield, executive assistant to ‘the: 


president and professor of sociology. 
Informed that the Cynic would print his 
refusal to comment, Stanfield revised his 
position. “Politics had no’ part in any 


decision I made,” he said, “it was made 


strictly on academic criteria.” He refused 
to elaborate. oy > 
In a similar PRS, OLE Chair- 
person Jeanette Folta said, ‘I have no 
comment whatsoever on the Underhill 
case,” when contacted at her house. 
However, Folta later contacted the Cynic, 
expressing a willingness to discuss. “‘pro- 


arxist Sociologist 


Ralp. 


cedure but not content.” 

“What an individual’s politics are is 
not relevant to any decision we make,” 
Folta. said, “he (Underhill) was not 
treated any differently than anyone else.” 
Folta was former vice-president Rollins’ 
assistant when Rollins initiated the 
“philosophy four” firings. * 

Folta said that Underhill was not 
found particularly lacking in any of the 
three criteria upon which tenure decisions 
are based: research/publishing, teaching/ 


‘advising, and services. Nor was his case 


for tenure particularly strong in any of 
these three areas, according to Folta. 

“We weighed them all about equally 
in making the decision,” said Folta. She 


refused to discuss Underhill’s credentials, 
‘including his publications. “They (publi- 


cations of department members) are not a 
matter of the public record,” said Folta. 
“Absolutely not.” ee 

The Cynic maintains that the publi- 
cations are a matter of the public record. 
See graph on the facing page for a list of 
Sociology professors’ -research publica- 
tions. . é 
“We went by the book,” said Folta, 
in reference to the University’s Officers’ 
Handbook which outlines the procedure 
for tenure decisions. Students hac “both 
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Underhill 


Turned Down 
~“in-Tenure Bid 


verbal and written input” into the deci- 
sion, according to Folta. 

“Of course,” said one junior faculty 
member who also asked not to be named 
“students’ opinions of his (Underhill’s) 

‘teaching are weighed: just a hair less than 
ours, and our recommendations were 
entirely ignored in this decision.” 

“Even though Professor Underhill 


? 


‘has been teaching this course from a 


Marxist perspective he’s encouraged us to 
develop our own ideas, including oppos- 


tical data. 


“Students are surprised; they’re 


upset and angry at what’s happening to 
Ralph,” said Amy Albuerme. “By getting 
rid of him they’re depriving us of our 
right to learn in an’open environment.” 

In courses in which Underhill was the 
only instructor, 90% of the students have 
rated him either “good” or “excellent” 
(compared to a departmental average of 
74%; see chart.on facing page). Junior 


faculty. who_have evaluated Underhill’s | 


sd Of course students’ opinionsof Underhill’s teaching 
are weighed just a hair less than ours, _ 
and our recommendations were entirely 


ignored in this decision. ” 


eS 
- 


ing points of view,” said Anne Warner, a 
student from his “Affluence and Pover- 
ty” class. 

“We draw our own conclusions from 
the reading,” agreed student Sytvia 


Arthur, “and Ralph helps us relate it to’ 


what is happening in today’s society.” 
Another student, Wanda Olverson, 
commented, “He related more to us and 


our problems than other teachers. He. 


helps.us_ out academically as an informa- 
tion source. He has also helped me in 
other sociology courses which he wasn’t 


" teaching.” Other students related similar 


experiences, in. which Underhill spent 
many hours helping them work out 
computer programs, and interpret statis- 


<3 
OSs 
io 


-a junior faculty member 


- teaching have also been favorably impres- 


sed. 

Folta’s refusal to comment. is only 
one facet of the wall of silence which 
‘surrounds the case. Underhill is. the. first 
professor to be refused a department 
recommendation for tenure since the 
university instituted new rules which do 
not require an explanation for such 
action. d 
Under the old rules, the department 
was required to write up an explanation 
for all tenure recommendation decisions. 
The explanation was called a “green 
sheet.” According to Folta no green sheet 
will be written in this case, since it falls 
under the new regulations apparently 
aimed at preventing any appeal of. the 
department’s decision. ' 

“They haven’t- told me anything 
about their decision,” said Underhill, “‘I 
asked what their reasons were, but they 
refused to tell me. I asked to meet with 
them, but they refused to meet with me. 


They (the tenured faculty involved in the 


decision) said they’d like to write green 
sheets, but that the Dean may prevent 
it.” 
“There will be no green sheets,” said 
Folta. = 
Underhill said that two years ago he 
served his tast “sheets (under the 


old rules) and that they were very favor- 
“able. At that time John Jewett, Dean of 


‘the College of Arts and Sciences, com- 
mented that he didn’t think Underhill 
was publishing enough. Underhill said 


that he has published more since then — 


(the. Cynic graph doesn’t reflect two 


‘ additional research articles which are 


presently being: evaluated by major 
journals). 

“If I’m not informed as to the 
reasons why I’m being fired, then I have 
no effective: appeal at all. What could | 
say?” 
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An Interview on the Politics of Tenure 


with Philosophy Professor Will Miller . 


The University of Vermont has a 


~ long history of political firings, but per- 


haps most exemplary is the 1973 case of 
the “philosophy four” when a new chair- 
person was hired to fire four leftist junior 
faculty. ; 

. Since. that time the “four” have 


become eight, as four of the remaining 


five professors who openly opposed ‘the 
firings have been forced out. Only one is 
left, Will Miller, who was able to get ten- 
ure_duringthe--chaotic year — thatthe 


. department lacked a chairperson. 


Miller has been teaching at UVM for 
ten years. He is better published and has 
higher teacher ratings than most of the 
professors in his department, yet he 
draws the lowest salary. At $13,600 he 
appears to be the third lowest paid 
tenured professor at UVM. He has consis- 
tently been passed over for the 7-10% 
annual raises which other professors 
receive almost automatically. At the pre- 
sent rate of inflation, Miller is taking a 
10% cut in pay every year. This has been 
the situation for six years, under two uni- 
versity presidents. 

“They're trying to squeeze me out 
by economic attrition,” said the grinning 
Miller, “‘but I’m homesteading. I burn m y 
own wood, and raise my own food. So 
itll never work, Ill be here ‘til hell 
freezes over...” =e bie ; 


By Eric Kilburn 
Cynic — Underhill’s unsolicited recom- 
mendations and student evaluations are 
pretty impressive. His Student rating is 
90% (Good-excellent) compared to a 
department average of 74%. 


Miller — That may be why they fired him. 


Cynic — You're kidding? 


Miller — Insofar as he makes them look | 


bad. It’s not just politics, though politics 
is often enough. There’s a lot of psycho- 
neurotic. feelings -that go .down too. 
In some cases, it’s not simply a 
person’s politics, but the fact that they’re 
better teachers — some of their more 
powerful jealous colleagues may perceive 
them as upstaging their less creative 
colleagues’ acts. 
Conservative faculty can serve as first 


line of defense for the administration, 


who like to get rid of someone, but who 
don’t like to get directly involved. That 


way they avoid charges of apolitical 


purge. aa pete: 
The notion that only scholarly issues 
are .at stake is itself a subterfuge. The 
question of what constitutes valid scho- 
larship is often “Does it stay within the 
bounds of orthodoxy?” 
Cynic — Since the chairman of the 
department said that the decision was 
made by the book — scholarly work, 
teaching and advising, and community 


Photo by Phil Nanas 


Research Publications 
These are the research publications of tenured faculty in the Sociology 
Department involved in. the Underhill tenure’ decision, including a 


Professor now in the administration, 


former Department chairperson. 


& Research 
~~ ~(Monographs 


0 


Professor 4 


Professor 6 


: 0 

Professor 5 0 
| 0 

3 


Underhill 


the Department chairperson, and a 


Books Research Articles® | 
in Major Sociology |- 


Journals 
4 


0 


2 


*(Journals included are: Soc. of Educ., Journal of Social Issues, Berkley 


Journal of Sociology, Social Pro 
Journal of Sociology) : 


lems, Social Psychology, American 


service — Underhill has been Particularly 
helpful to many students and community 
groups like PACT. 


"Miller — That's not a plus. That counts 


negatively, unless you’ve been consulting 
for the Rotary Club. Of course, officially 
they have to count everything. 

Cynic — Bob Stenfield claims that they've 
«never heard of cases where tenure was not 
purely an academic matter, in other 
words, that political implications got 
involved. On the basis of the case that 
you're closest to, can you give me exam- 
ples of where this might not have been 
the case? 

Miller — Yes, I think I-can. The Philoso- 
phy and Religion departments were a 


joint department. The department was . 


split and the philosophers went looking 
for a chairman since the religion depart- 
ment made one of their members the 
chairman. A committee was put toge- 
ther... I was on the search committee. 

The four philosophers came up for 
reappointment and tenure (one for 
tenure, three for reappointinent, “The 
Philosophy Four”). The one that was up 
for tenure. had published four very 
lengthy articles, three in the best journals 
in the field. The three who were up for 
reappointment had just finished their 
dissertations either on schedule or before 
the alloted time! They were all fired 


» except for Corcoran, who was kept for a 


year,—but resigned ‘the following year. 

The following year four people in the 
religion department came up for tenure. 
None of them had published with the 
prestigious journals in the field. Same of 
them had just written film reviews or 
book reviews and nothing more. Their 
teaching reputatjons were no stronger 
than those of the “Philosophy Four” but 
they got tenure. I take it that they got 
tenure because they sided with the 
administration. I know for a fact that 
their_publications were markedly weaker, 
but they were on the right side! 

It’s important to note that at most 
other state universities chairman of 
departments are chosen by the depart- 
ments, not by the administration. 

The Philosophy department was told 
by the College of Arts and Sciences that 
we would not have a chairman who didn’t 
meet the approval of at least a majority 


> of the department. 


Of the three candidates we finally 
got down to, two had majority votes by 
the department. The third was disappro- 
ved by a vote of 9-1, but he was the one 
the administration hired. _ 3 

We found out later that Harold Lang, 


who was the chairman at the University 
of Colorado ind one of the candidates 


who had met with approval from the 
depattment; was told by the College 
president and the dean in an interview 
that they expected him to fire most of 
the department. He refused to guarantee 
this: and said he would review each ! 
professor on a case by case basis, and | 
make recommendations that he saw as | 
appropriate. On that basis he didn’t cet 
hired, and instead they hired fhis guy 
Cahn, who came and did thé*hatchet 
work, Baars 

One guy technically escaped. Rick 
Sugarman transferred into: the Religion 
department. Of the nine who voted 
against Cahn’s appointment to chairman 
of the Philosophy department, seven are 
gone, ghd one fled the department. I am 
the only one left. The administration 
hired him (Cahn) so they could say 
“we're just following your recommen- 
dation.” 


Cynic — A number of junior faculty, 
without wanting to be quoted on it for 
obvious reasons, have said that, because 
Underhill is the best methodologist in the 
department, that his leaving will leave a 


‘very large gap in the department. At least 


a large portion of the junior faculty did 
support his bid for tenure. 

Miller — | might suggest that’s a Particu- 
larly strong recommendatjon. For junior. 
facc":y members to recommend one of 
their untenured colleagues for tenure, 


they do it at the price of risking tenure 


for themselves. In any Case, that’s a plus 
for his side. Junior faculty are set against 
each other. a 4 : , 


Cynic — Everything we can find indicates 
Underhill should have been appointed to 
tenure. Can you think of a valid reason 
why he was not? 

Miller — Real justification or what 
actually went down? I take it there’s no 
real justification, but it’s alsé important 
to recognize that we’re in a place where a 
kind of ‘Alice and. Wonderland’ logic 
applies. If he seems to meet all the 
requirements and they don’t want him, 
then he doesn’t meet them well enough, 


and he can’t meet them well enough... as 
a matter of principle... That was ‘one of 
the things we learned in the firing of 
the philosophy department. All of the 
applicants met the previously tenured 
faculty members’ qualifications, but they 
weren’t given tenure. And the answer that 
came down — when no other answer 
seemed plausible — was that “Well, we can 
do better, we'll get rid of them and get 
some better people.’ Now that’s a formal- 
ly unanswerable argument. You think 
you can do better. How can you show 
you can’t? Not until you’ve hired some- 


‘one else and maybe they’ve turned out to 
be better. 


Teaching — 


Student evaluation of Sociology 
professor Ralph Underhill 


‘Percent responding 
Excellent or Good: 


Underhill Sociology 
(teaching Department 
alone) average 


Instructor 73. 
Course 84 


Source: Department of Sociology 
student evaluation data. 


‘ 


. icy knowin the end that” they 
don’t have to have any argument at all, 
that in the end they have the power to do 


, anything they like, and the students and 


faculty who are distressed about it can be 
distressed and that’s all, because that’s 
their lot. 
Cynic — We're trying to_get information 
on the publishing records of the tenured 
profs in the Sociology department. 
Miller — It’s a Catch-22 argtiment because 
they can always turn around and say 
“Well, he spent his time when we couldn’t 
get the best quality people. Now, with a 
lot of hungry sociologists walking around, 
we know we can do better.’ It’s just a 
variation of the ‘we can do better’ argu- : 
ment. That wipes out your comparatives. 
I’m afraid of all the technical argu- 
ments you could amass from public data, 
they could do a Catch-22 on. That 
doesn’t mean you shouldn’t go after these 


: arguments, but you should be aware of 


what they’re likely to throw back at you. 
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— ' hatter how weak the credentials 3 
. Marxist social science is an extremely 
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By Ralph Underhill 
Disposing of Marxist University tea- 
chers is an old and widespread tradition. 


The tradition dates back to Marx himself... 


who held an aéademic job for a time but’ 
was fired for his political opinions. 
American Universities have always syste- 
matically weeded Marxists from their 
faculties. The severity of the purge may 
vary from time to time, but the general 
~tendency remains. Everyone acquainted 
with academic life can count from 
experience many instances of political 
firings. : 

UVM is certainly no exception. Some 
years ago all but one of. the junior faculty 
in philosophy were fired at one stroke. 


Michael Parenti is another notable exam-_ 


ple. He was a nationally recognized and 
well published political scientist, activist, 
and political candidate. He had the 
support of most of the University 
community but the trustees would not 
allow him to stay. 

Howard. Waitzkin was an interesting 
young man — an M.D. and a sociologist — 
he held a joint appointment in the 
Medical School and Sociology Depart- 
ment. His publication record exceeded 
that of most of the UVM faculty and his 
teaching was excellent, but _ Howard 
Waitzkin was critical of the American 
Medical establishment. His books and 
articles exposed the failure of medicine, 
under capitalism, to meet the health 
needs of the people. He also taught this 
idea to medical students and so he was 
fired by the medical school administra- 
tion. Howard Waitzkin had the support.of 
the Sociology Department, but the higher 
administration refused to overturn the 
decision, -— ; 

I-do not mean to suggest that it is 
impossible for a Marxist ever to get 
tenure. Some have received it. This has 
even happened at UVM. However, it is 
extremely difficult. A Marxist has to be 
much more professionally qualified than 

* other persons. It is also somewhat easier 
if one is not very active politically, i.e. if 
politics remains confined to theory and is 
not put into practice. ’ 

Of cqurse, Marxists are not the only 
people subject to arbitrary firing. Radical 
or even very liberal political attitudes are 
sufficient cause to make hanging on to an 
academic job rather difficult. In addition, 
and at least as important, is manifest 
discrimination against blacks, other 
minorities, and women. Such oppor- 
tunities as were opened up by affirmative 
action programs in the late 60’s and early 
70's i rapidly disappearing. Enforce- 
ment Of. affirmative action was féeble at 


best. In the wake of the Bakke and Weber 
cases it is almost dead. 

Standards for the granting of tenure 
are not, in essence, objective. The criteria 
of-scholarship, teaching, and service are 
subjectively bent and twisted to suit the 
particular ‘case. This is how tenure is 
denied or made vastly more difficult for 
those not wanted. ‘ 

’ In my own case the tenured faculty 


of ‘the Sociology Department have voted. 


to deny me tenure. They .have also 
refused to tell me the reasons why and 
they have refused to meet with me to 


.discuss the matter. Jan Folta, the depart- 


ment Chairperson, has said that. the 
department would like to tell me the 
reasons why but will not do so unless 


Dean Jewett grants permission. 


In the process of considering my. case 
the department allowed me access to my 
file but withheld ssonie materials from it 
which I did not know of or see until after 
the decision was made. At--present the 
department continues to. withhold yet 
more materials which may have been 
used in the decision but which I have not 
seen. It was, of course, impossible for me 
to reply to any negative aspects of such 
secret documents.: 

My credentials as a sociologist are 
very good and so my case for tenure is 
very .strong. Regarding quantity of 
scholarship, I have published three 
research monographs and five articles. 
Three of the articles have been published 
in the time I have been at UVM. Also two 
newer articles are being considered for 


publication in the two top journals in the 


field. At least one of these is very likely 
to be published™-in the near future. 


These, are problems which have relevance 
for basic theoretical issues — they are as 
far removed from nit-picking as you can 
get.” I also have letters from two. other 
leading sociologists. They too praise the 
quality of my work very highly. 
Regarding teaching, the Sociology 
Department regularly collects course 
evaluation data from students. Atcording 
to. these data my teacher ratings are 
among the best iri the department. Also 


several students and three faculty mem-' 


bers have written letters praising my 
teaching very highly. Some students have 
said that my courses were the best they 
had ever taken and were very important 
to their lives. ~ i 
Service is supposed to ‘be less impor- 
tant than’ scholarship and_ teaching. 
-Nonetheless, I have been involved ~ in 
service activities too numerous to list. 
Some include: (1) playing the major role 


in building the sociology department’s 


strong program in quantitative ‘ research 
instruction, (2) recruiting, training, and 
supervising research workers for sociology 


and other departments, (3) consulting on - 


important subject. A large percentage of 
the, world’s people accept Marxism as the 
correct interpretation of world events and 
events in their own lives. Not only do 
many many people accept Marxism as 
scientifically correct, they are also 
motivated by it. If a person is ignorant of 
Marxist social science he or she is incap- 
able of understanding the thinking of a 
very large segment of the world’s people 


and is scarcely capable to any. sensible : 
understanding of world events. \ For 


example, all over the globe Third World 
countries and peoples are rising up against 
imperialism. Iran, Nicaragua, Dominican 


Republic, Kampuchea, Chile, Rhodesia, _ 


South. Africa, the list goes on and on. 
Accounts of these events in the U.S. mass 


* media make next to no sense at all. 


Without an understanding of Marxism 
one can scarcely understand the move- 
ment and importance of the Third World. 

Yet Marxism is typically not taught 
in American universities and so American 
students are typically very ignorant about 
world events. If students rarely learn 
Marxism, they often learn “‘about Marx- 
ism.” Marxism is presented in a distorted 
and highly critical way by professors 
who, themselves, know next to nothing 
about it. The student is supposed to come 
away with the impression that “Marx was 
wrong because...” Students have a right 
to be educated.. Since’ Marxist social 
science is so important, students have a 
right to learn it. Students have the right 
to learn Marxism and teachers the right to 
teach it. This is the main issue in my case. 

The formal grievance and appeal 
process offers little hope for overturn of 
‘the: Sociology. Department’s decision. If 
the department does not tell me the 
reasons for its decision my “right” to 
appeal is worthless. Even if the depart- 
ment tells me the reasons, there is still 
little chance that thé “proféssional 
judgment” of the department would be 
overturned. But one thing will make a 
difference. That is the support of stu- 
dents and faculty. If there is. -enough 
support for me, I-believe the decision can 
be overturned. 

. Fellow faculty members who do not 
have tenure ¢an see in my: situation the 
threat to their own tenuous hold on a 
job. My credentials are strong ‘enough 
that few can feel very secure if I am 
fired. It is, in fact, possible that the 
administration wishes to use my case as 
an example to frighten junior faculty. 
The message is on the one hand to hide 


eee 
“Standards for the granting of tenure are not, in 


essence, objective. The-criteria of scholarship, 


teaching, and service are subjectively bent and twisted 
to suit the particular case. This is how tenure is denied 


or made vastly more difficult for those not wanted, ” 


Finally, my vita lists some 7 additional - 


items of scholarly work not couhting 


work in progress. So, in terms of quan-" 


tity, I have produced a fair amount. If I 
am not mistaken, only two or three other 
members of the sociology department 
have more publications on their vitae. 

But quantity is supposed to be less 
important than quality. Three of my 
articles are published -in American 
Journal of Sociology. This is Sne of the 
two. top journals in the field. I believe 
that no other member of the Sociology 


-Department has this many articles in the 


two top journals. I have a letter from 
Gerhard Lenski, the leading sociologist in 
the field of study of three of my papers. 
He praises my work very highly and says 
among other things that while _ my 
research is not “standard brand” socio- 
logy, “the problems (I) have been 
addressing are more important than many 
of those dealt with in our major journals. 


faculty and administration research, (4) 
conducting a survey giving a deposition, 
and testifying in the Kristina Berster trial, 
(S) consulting with PACT and the Burl- 
ington Fightback, and (6) serving as 
faculty advisor to SCAR and the CYO. 

I have twice before been reviewed for 
reappointment by the Sociology Depart- 
ment. Each time they said that my 
professional work was very good and my 
prospects for tenire were excellent. I 
have reviewed my credentials in some 
detail because they are the main evidence 
that my firing is political. The Sociology 
Department, if it says anything, will 
surely not admit I was fired because I am 
_a Marxist. One more piece of evidence, 
though, since I have been at UVM, my 
case ‘is the first time that the Sociology 
Department has failed to recommend 


.‘anyone for reappointment or tenure no 


‘Ralph Underhill 


your political views and on the other to 
spend all your time producing mundane 
publications that number in the double 
digits. The current market conditions for 
college teachers are a powerful weapon 
that administrators are turning against 
untenured ‘faculty. So if I can be fired, 
others can too. But the reverse of that 
coin is that if my job can be saved, the 
jobs of other untenured faculty will also 
be more secure. —~ 

Students have the Tight to learn 
important subject matter. They should 
also have a say in who is hired and fired. 
The student effort to save my job is at 
the same time an effort to establish a 
student voice in hiring and firing deci-, 
sions. All in all, the situation provides a 
good chance for. unity on matters impor- 
tant to faculty, students, and progressive 


people generally. 
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Last month, the UVM 
rescue squad had their first 
accident in more than two years. 
Although no one was injured, 
the competence of the ambu- 
lance drivers has been ques- 
tioned. 


Emergency vehicles can~ 


selectively disobey traffic regula- 
‘tions in an emergency. With 
lights flashing and sirens on, the 
driver can go through a red light 
at an intersection, or go the 
wrong way down-a one-way 
street. But if there’s an accident 
when an ambulance has dis- 
obeyed driving laws, said Dave 
Allen; who often ‘drives the 
UVM ambulance, <‘jt’s always 
the driver’s responsibility. If the 
driver goes through a red light 
and another car hits him, it’s the 
driver's. fault.”” UVM rescue was 
therefore technically at fault in 


their accident.. Whether the - 
- ambulance driver could have 
_ been expected to foresee the 
' accident under. the  circum- 


stances, however, remains in 
question. 

Years ago, ambulance acci- 
dents were more common 
because_medical knowledge_was 


’ limited. Medics in ambulances 


didn’t have the training to begin 
aiding patients and emergency 
transports were more a matter of 
“you call, we haul.” Ambulance 
drivers sped to the hospital and 
accident statistics showed it. 

Ambulance - drivers are 
now trained to drive with safety 
as their foremost consideration. 
Because medics today start 
emergency care immediately, 
ambtlance speed is not as 
important. As Earl Gettinger, 
director of the Vermont Medical 
Services, said, “‘what good is an 
ambulance driver if he or she 
causes an accident or endangers 
other people’s lives at - high 
speeds?” 


The side and hack doors of 
the UVM-ambulantce are always 
open when it is pared at the 
rescue squad headquarters im the 


back of the infirmary. There are 


13 men and 12 womén on the 


UVM Rescue. Squad; all are 
students. They’re on duty, four 
people per eight hour shift, 
twenty-four hours a day, 365 
days a year. On Christmas Day 
this year the squad answered 
several calls and celebrated 
FEBRUARY=16, 1979 


By Don Taylor 
Christmas dinner under a deco- 
rated tree in their dispatch 
office. 

“When a call comes into 
the UVM Rescue Team’s dis- 
patch office,” said Allen, “the 
driver immediately starts the 
ambulance. He then locates-the 
address of the call on the detail- 
ed maps of Burlington, South 
Burlington, Winooski, and Shel- 
burne that cover most of the 
wall next to the ambulance.” 
The driver carries a notebook of 
more detailed maps.in the cab so 
that the unthinkable won’t 
happen. r 
The crew chief and squad 
medic ride in the back of the 
ambulance. UVM driver Ken 
Lark explained that “the crew 
chief decides whether a call will 
be code three, an emergency 
with lights, sirens and sometimes 
high speed, or code two, a 
normal transport. Even though a 


crew chief may urge the driver - 


to speed up, the driver alone 
decides how fast he can safely 
drive.” UVM drivers don’t ex- 
ceed posted speed limits on most 
calls. . 

“Usually—on-—a-trip- to-a 
code three emergency I drive in 
the center of the road, faster 


-than- I drive- on the actual 


transport back- to the hospital,” 


said Lark. When responding to a ’ 


call, the driver doesn’t know the 
extent of the victim’s injuries. 
But, said Lark, “if it sounds like 
a code three emergency, I'll try 
to get there quickly, but I'll 
drive only as fast as road condi- 
tions allow. All that we hear 
over the radio, though, is the 
location of_the call and what has 
happened.” . 
Medics often begin work- 
on a patient during an 
ambulance ride. However, they 
can’t administer aid properly if 
‘the driver is speeding. “When a 


paticat is in critical condition 
with a cardiac arrest, a gunshot 
wound or a broken bone,” said 
Lark, “often a slow ride. is 
necessary to avoid further 
damage to the patient.” 

Since ambulance drivers 


are responsible for any accidents 
that -occur when they are dis- 


obeying traffic regulations, they 


.are trained to drive with the 


utmost concern for other vehi- 
cles as well as the patient “I've 


driven patients in critical condi- 


tion and come to a complete - 


stop at an intersection where the 


traffic had already stopped,” ’ 


recalled Earl Gettingér. Gettin- 
ger has been driving ambulance 
for 24 years and_ organizes 
ambulance training . courses. 
“Some people get confused at an 
intersection when they hear 
Sirens if they have their radio on 
or their windows are fogged. 
Sometimes they just keep driv-’' 
ing. Some people try to gun it 
across an intersection to beat the 
ambulance.” 

Dick Flynn teaches emer- 
gency? vehicle drivifig at - the 


Emergency Medical Services . 


Center in South Burlington. 
Flynn finds that sometimes he 


> has to rely on other sources than 


his own driving judgment when 
he must disobey traffic laws on 
an emergency call. Last year 
he had to go north on the 
southbound lane of route 89 
when he was responding to a 
serious car accident. “‘The near- 
st. northbound exit was two 
miles up the road; so I radioed 
ahead to a police cruiser. He told 
me he’d close the southbound 
lane and that I could drive as 
fast as I needed. No cars came 
down as I drove the ambulance 
up, but if you don’t think I was 
more than a little nervous about 
the whole thing...” 

Flynn was a race car driver 
before he started driving ambu- 


‘ Jances. He finds that he adjusted 


to driving ambulances more 


-easily because of his racing 


experience. “Handling any vehi- 
cle well is a sensation. You have 
to feel the center of gravity and 
make the movement of the 
ambulance -work for you, Ambu- 
lances weigh over 10 ,000 
pounds. If you jam on the 
brakes’ on a snowy day, the 
ambulance may. keep going 
‘Straight. You actually have to 
accelerate into d skid and steer 
out of it, then pump the brak 


to slow down. Some people find _ : 


this very difficult to get used 
to.” 

“Driving an ambulance in 
a code three emergency _Bives 


- you a feeling of power,” said 


Flynn. “The feeling I get behind 
the wheel when the lights and 
sirens are on is like the feeling I 
get listening to a Rolling Stones 
song in my own car. That kind 
of. music makes my driving 
attitude different because it 
makes me feel aggressive. But 
you learn to control these bursts 
of adrenalin in an ambulance. I 
feel more alert in an emergency 
situation and I know my reac- 
tions speed up.” we 
UVM Rescue squad drivers 
train for three months before 
they take a test to determine 
their abilities. A driver must be 
able to inspect the ambulance 
once a week and routinely tune 
the engine, check the tires and 
(continued on page 21) 
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aTope DC-10 Service 
299 Roundtrip. 


And our great 
bargain price is still 
the same as before. 
Just $299 roundtrip 
from New York to Lux- 
embourg, $149.50 one 
way. Price includes an 


excellent dinner, . free wine 
and cognac. No restrictions. 
Tickets can be purchased 
anywhere in the U.S.A. and 


are goodfora 
full year. DC-10 
. flights leave and 
return five times 
weekly. 
There has 
been one other » 


change at Icelandic. We have a 
brand new symbol and have added 
“Icelandair” to our name. 
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_. For more information see your travel agent. Or write Dept. 
WG-396]celandic Airlines, P.O: Box 105, West Hempstead, NY 
11 Or call toll free. In New York City, 757-8585; in New 
. , (800)°442-5910; @lséwhere, (800) 223-5080. 
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Classical 7 azz & Folk Music 


77 Lower College Street, Burlington 
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Holly’s-new album, also featuring Meg. Christian , 

The David Grissman Quintet — Kaleidoscope F-5 

The 1976 classic bluegrass-jazz LP 

The Louie Belson Quintet — Rainctieck — Boadil Jazz, 

731 With Ted -Nash, sax; Blue Mitchell, trumpet; Ross 

Tompkins, piano; Joel Di Bartolo, bass. Excellent main- 

stream jazz. 

Mick.Maloney — tnitis Free 1010. Mick and Friends sing 
"and play Irish tunes and ballads. 


Norman Blake — Blackberry Blossom — Flying Fish 
047. Norman and Nancy Blake play and sing American 
ballads, blues and originals. 


Usually $5.50, now $5.00 through Feb. 22nd 


_ assortment of children’s records. 
Come in and ask us to play these ipeciaks for you. 


OPEN 10-6 M- SAT. Til 9 on FRI 


Steve Grover €58- 6090 


1 * WINTER HOURS* 


11:30-5:30 Tues-Sat. 
(closed Monday) 


.30¢ Bottled Beer 
Remember, whether you're look- 
ing for a friendly, an 

. A date for Saturday night . 
The best selection of draft beer i in 
Burlington . . . Some fine stereo 
sounds - A great line of super- 
sized drinks . . Chess, checkers, 
backgammon, or the best of this 
year’s sports action on our color TV 

. Or just the night out, you . 
should be heading for the Chance! 
We'll take good care of yeu! 


LAST CHANCE 


‘ SALOON 
147 Main St! 
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Holly Near Imagine My Surprise - Redwood 40+ — nes 


We sell Radio Free Jazz Migazine and have an interesting 3 
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By Ned Andrews 


Dartmouth — If you haven’t 
seen it, you’ve heard of it: the 
ivy-covered campus in the green 
and white of Hanover, N.H. 

During the annual Dart- 
mouth Winter Carnival, the 
ivy-covered campus and its tradi- 


tional -values of dignity, disci- 


-pline, and uprightness are mo- 


mentarily abandoned and re- 
placed by the more traditional. 
collegiate values of imbibement, 
diffidence, and general wasted- 
ness. These are values docu- 
mented by Chris Miller’s Animal 
House, which was supposedly 
based on. a Dartmouth frater- 
nity. If ‘you think Animal 
House is a funny movie, then 
Fm sure you will think Dart- 


‘mouth is a funny school. 


Five of us left our cars and 


¢walked over the icy sidewalks 


and through the sobering cold 
toward Dartmouth’s fraternity 
row. Unlike UVM, the frater- 
nities (sorry sisters, no sorori- 


ties) exist almost exclusively on ° 


both sides of a single road. As a 
result, the student population 


and visitors emerge after along © 


day at the ski carnival and 
converge en masse_on fraternity 
row: a veritable neighborhood of 
brotherly love. 


~ 


crowd, and in the corner, a quiet 
game of pool was being shot. 
Everybody had beer, and’ every- 
body looked ‘as if they ,had 
been into the beer for quite a 
while. 

Again, our group decided to 
smoke up a bowl. When we were 


well into our second bowl, I was" 
passed the pipe. I raised it to my ° 


mouth, took a long toke, and 
gazed. into the face of a Bones 
Gate brother. “‘We don’t do that 
shit here,” he said in a deep, 
slow voice with a double accent 
on the word “shit.” I assured 
him that I would empty the 
bowl, and I lowered it into the 


- Shadows of a table top and 


tapped the pipe, upright, so that 
nothing would spill” out. The 
brother walked on, and I passed 


_ thé pipe onto a friend. Fifteen 


minutes later, I was passed 
another. bowl. I looked around 


Because of the cold, we Ke 


walked directly toward the 
warmth of the fraternities. We 
didn’t need direction; we merely 
had to follow the masses. 

We. knew nothing about 
where fo go and what to see on 
fraternity row, so we utilized a 
strategic plan to tour every 
house. We entered the first 
house, Phi Delta Alpha, at 10:00 
p.m. and paid a dollar cover 
charge only to discover that they 
were out of beer. Our hands had 
been stamped, so we decided to 
leave and return later. We 
marched across the street to the 
next party. 

We entered Kappa Sigma 
without paying a cover charge 
and proceeded to the basement 
where we drank our first beers. 
The frat was run-down, andthe 
bar resembled a fast food 
take-out counter and so we 


| labeled Kappa. Sigma the “Bur- 
‘| ger Frat,” ‘an appropriate name | 
when we think of UVM’s chap- - 


ter of Kappa Sigma. The bro- 
thers played a form of beer pong 
in which. a-player. had to dunk 
the ball into an opponent's cup 
of beer in order to score a point. 
As a result, the players drank 
little beer,’ scoted few points, 
and exercised. no ping © pong 


to make sure no brothers were 
present (but what does a brother 
look: like?), and then I quickly 
fumbled for a match, and raised 
the pipe to my lips: Immediat- 
ely, I saw a finger pointing at me. 
from quite a large man. He 
calmly said, “I wouldn’t do that 
if I were you.” I dropped the 
match, handed the pipe to its 
rightful owner, and sat .against 
the wall for ten minutes. When 
my heart beat slowed to. a 
normal pace, We left. 
We entered the next 


. fraternity and into another 


basement. Perhaps UVM has a 
less_ centralized __ fraternity -sys- 
tem, but at least its separate 


of-a— fraternities and» sororities main- 


high lob). We decided the game 


was “wimpy.” 


While in Kappa Sigma, we 


smoked up a bowl of dope in a 
corner of the basement; soon 
thereafter, we were efficiently 
escorted into a dark, damp 


sub-basement where we were . 


allowed to smoke in peace. 
Before leaving the Burger Frat, I 
was lucky enough to watch a 
brother recycle his beer all over 
the floor. On to a bigger and 
better party. 

"We entered the Bones Gate 
fraternity, and immediately des- 
cended the stairs: Again we had 
not been charged admission, and 
we started to realize that we had 


been ripped-off at Phi Delta’ 


Alpha. The basement of the 
Bones Gate was crowded; two 
students tried foolishly to play 
ping-pong in the midst of the 


tain a sense of individuality and 
uniqueness. I had a quick beer 
downstairs and then walked 
upstairs into the main living 
room which was packed full of 
visitors who watched the broth- 
ers engage in fraternal song and 
dance. I watched the ritual fora 
moment, and then decided to 
leave. “So this is what goes on at ' 
fraternities,” I remarked cyni- 
cally to one of my friends. But 
as I finished the remark, I 
realized that I had partially 
directed the comment at one of 


. the brothers. 


“Yeah,” the brother said to 
me with a mocking grin, “‘this is 


what goes on. But let me show 


you what else we do. What’s 
your name?”’ 

“Ned,” 
tainly. 


| iat uncer- 
“Well, Ned, let’s 


sing a 


—— 


ad the door, 


song. ee 
‘Here’s to Brother Ned, to 
Brother Ned, to Brother Ned./' 
Here’s to Brother “Ned, to 
Brother Ned, to Brother Ned./ 
Drink © Motherfucker, | drink 


motherfucker, drink mother. 


‘fucker, DRINK!’ 


He motioned for me_ to 
drink all my beer. Unfortunate- 


‘ly, my beer bottle was full. I 


raised, the bottle to my lips and 
began drinking. Down and down 
-the beer travelled, but I° was 
using the wrong chugging app- 
.Toach. I wasn’t replaceing the 
beer in the bottle with air, and.-it 
became harder to continue 
drinking. I momentarily stepped 
swallowing and allowed the 
pressure to equalize. The bee 
exploded inside the bottle with 
the sudden intake of air, and 
once again I started swallowing. 
But as my face reddened, my 
throat burned, and my lungs 


heaved for air, I realized that_Il. 


could not finish the bottle. I 
lowered the bottle, gasped for 
air, -and with a mild look o 
embarrassment looked to my 
protagonist with a grin. 

' “Not bad,” he said. “Have a 
good .one.”” And he left. My 
mind was now buzzing, and I 
realized that I could no longer 
turn’ back. Onto a bigger and 
better party. 

We decided to return to Phi 
Delta Alpha where we had 
originally paid for beer but 
received none. As we approach- 


brothers asking for money. 
“One dollat,”” one of the 
brothers barked at .us. The 
\ first of my friends showed 
f thestamp onthe back 
of his hand, 
brother screamed, 
“You’re in there!!” My 
second friend show- 
ed his hand, and 
3 two of the 
5 en brothers screamed 
= a. inthere!!”? 


A third 
aN “ friend showed his 
hand, and_ all five brothers 
screamed in unison, “You’re in 
there!!” By the “time all of us 


‘had passed through, the brothers 


were entirely absorbed with 
their game, screaming and laugh- 
ing uproariously. As we headed 
downstairs, we still heard them 


yelling louder than ever, “One}: 


dollar — you’re in there!!” 
We entered the basement 
and walked to the bar. No beer. 
Again. So we decided to leave. 
As .I was leaving, however, I 
noticed that one of the four 
walls of the rectangular b 


room was covered with. bri 


and that at the base of the wall : 


lay a.mound of broken bee 
bottles. Just then, a boy who 
had finished his bottle of bee 


asked the’ bartender if he could 


dispose of his bottle. When the 
bartender nodded, the. boy’ 
threw the bottle against the 
bricks. Onto a bigger and bette 
party. 

We spent more_time ir 
Sigma Nu than. anywhere; an 
unexplainable phenomenon 
since Sigma Nu was no differen: 
than any of the other houses: 


‘beat-up ~ basement and man 


wasted people. As I waited i 

line for a cup of beer, a bo 
handling two ‘cups pushed by, 
me, giving me a quick stare, and 
headed for the bar. He pushed 
by three other people, approach 
ed the tap, and pushed ‘the cup: 
away from the tap. He filled 
both cups, turned ‘around, and 
pushed his way out. As he 
passed me, he caught my inter. 
ested ‘stare, and explained, “T 


(continued on next p gel 
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Blues . . . Grom p. 20) 


you’re going to get anywhere in 

this world, you have to push for 

_ it.” He left me pondering over 
his philosophical formula. 

While at Sigma Nu, I deci- 

ded to go out the back door to 

relieve myself. While outside, 

leaning against the wall, I got hit 

hard on the head. I fell forward; 


stunned, and looked around: 


uncertainly. At my feet, I found 
the object that had struck. my. 
head; it was an icicle. “Icicles,” I 
moaned. I re-entered Sigma Nu 
and leaned against the wall 
rubbing-.my head. Fate, | 
thought. It had been fate that 


had sent me out to sit under the. up the monotony of winter 


right icicle at the right time. 
What could God be punishing 
me for, I: asked .myself.-I never. 
figured it out, and I went back to 
the bar tor another beer. 

‘We left Sigma Nu and 
appeared at a beautiful white 
illuminated fraternity with e 
vright red front door, We. 
entered a watm, richly adorned 
lobby, where we were asked for 
our invitations. Onto a bigger 
and better party! 

We finally ended up at Zeta 
Psi for our last- beers. In the 
basement, a boy and girl were 
teamed up in a game of beer- 
pong doubles, and they fought 
feverishly to retain their title of 
champions. I moved up next to 
the warmth“of a fireplace where 
two girls stood talking. I heard 
one of them mention “Hanni- 
buls” and the “Finbars,” and 
smartly deduced that they were 
talking about Burlington. “Are 
you down from UVM?” I asked 
the girls. One of them said that 
she was, and the other said she 
was a Dartmouth student. 
“UVM really blew Dartmouth 
away in the carnival, didn’t it?” 
I asked defiantly. The UVM girl 
agreed and then mentioned 
UVM’s success at the UVM 
tournament. The Dartmouth girl 
mentioned that she had a 


~ goed friend on the Dartmouth 


ski team who was really upset 
about Dartmouth’s loss. “Well,” 
I said happily and loudly, “UVM 
kicked Dartmouth. Dartmouth 
has a lousy team; UVM doesn’t. 


It’s as simple as that!” I walked | 


away and found my friends. 


UVM Rescue. . . (from p.19) 


the oil. Lights and radios are 


tested every day. The most 


important section of the driving 
test is the advanced driving skills 
section. Drivers prove their abili- 
ties on high speed test runs at 
night and in poor weather. 

Last month, when the 
UVM Rescue squad had their 
accident, they were heading to a 
code three emergency on icy 
roads and a woman in a car at an 
intersection didn’t see the ambu- 
lance, though she heard the 


__Sirens, She hit the front fender, 


her car slid around and collided 
again with the back fender of 
the ambulance. The athbulance 
driver was technically. respon- 
sible for the accident, even 
though the car struck the 


_ ambulance. 


The Burlington Fire De- 
partment rescue squad, which 
responds to 2600 calls. per year, 
also has had very few accidents. 


From the S.A. Corner... 


No Comment will run asa 
of professors, course readings, 
connected with UVM preferred. 


lance accidents. You're taking 


-No Comment: 


“It would really burt our pride to make up letters, so | 
please let us know your complaints. This even goes for our 
fellow senators, who seem to like writing letters anyway.” 


What had. brouglit on the - 


tional chatter, I asked. But 1 did We’re one company t hat hasn’t ie 
cme crit wt | (OSC Sight of what we do for a living 


have this buzz in my head that, 
wouldn’t let me think clearly. So 
I had one more beer. ‘ 

We left the fraternity, and’ 
walked back past the illuminated 
ice sculptures of fraternity. row. 
Somehow, it did not seem as 
cold aS when we arrived. We 
managed to make it to a friend’s 
house before we collapsed in 
drunkenness. 

I had originally left UVM 
for Dartmouth in order to break 


=_Se 


academia. My head had been 
muddled, confused, and unmoti- 
vated; I had been stock-piling 
my work for future reference. # 
But having experienced the cold 
but refreshing air of Dart- 
mouth’s Winter Carnival, I have 
regained a clear head and a new 
motivation (I got this article 
written pretty damn fast!) 

The winter is cold and long; 
after a month of cold weather, 
many students lose their psyche’ 
to work. Dartmouth generates 
student enthusiasm with its. 
winter. carnival. -UVM tries-to do. 
the same with Winterfest. Dart- 
mouth’s carnival week-end 
includes skiing, hockey, 
concert, ice sculptures and fra- 
ternity parties. -UVM offers 
many of these events too, but 
over a two week period: As a 
result, many UVM students leave 
campus during Winterfest and 
head for home during the 
three-day Winterfest break, and 
no community enthusiasm _is 
generated. — 


= , * | 
This year, I have learned the | : 5 
importance of a mid-winter bash x 
to relieve the mid-winter ten-. ; te 


See 


sions that build up. It is unfor-. 

tunate that UVM cannot coor- 

dinate the activities of Winter- 

fest into one weekend, so as to 

encourage the students to take 

part in a much heeded break. HUGHES is a dedicated Engineering company. Our product is our engineering expertise, our advanced technology, 

Dartmouth offers sound therapy that gives us that all-important edge over the competition in the development and Support of electronics equip- 

for the mid-winter blues. UVM ment. An excellent record of technical achievement lies behind us, and an even more exciting future lies ahead... 

tries to, but cannot One could | 2 future that you could be a part of, if you're a BS degreed graduate in EE, Physics, Math or Computer Science. 
" is 


3 The kind of commitment, the kind of chaltenge, you look for in your future Career is here...now...at Hughes in 
rightly say that. UVM has center- J innovative test system development areas such as: mv 
ed its efforts for a winter carni- ' ' 


the wrong pew." | + HARDWARE DESIGN e SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT « 
: SOFTWARE DEVELOPMENT 


This year there have been none,. SIMULATOR DESIGN 
but last year the ambulance was 


in two accidents during major Design and Development of training simulators uilizing software and hardware applications. 
snow storms which together cost or. in vital people-oriented engineering fields such as: 
about $6000 in damage. 
“Until recently; most 
patients were driven to the 
hospital code thrée,” said 
Gettinger. “Now that is almost 
the exception rather than the 
rule. In fact, only about three or 
four out of every 20 of the UVM 
rescue squad’s transports go 
code three now. It’s safer this 
way, and it alarms fewer people 
on the road. High’ speed is what 
causes almost all serious ambu- 


. FIELD ENGINEERING 


Opportunitiés to travel worldwide installing and maintaining Hughes Electronics Systems. 


TRAINING ENGINEERING 


Develop and present training progratns to customer personnel. 


PUBLICATIONS ENGINEERING 
Préparation of technical instructional manuals. 
unnecessary risks if you drive an 


ambulance with a lead foot.” §° at Hughes. you'll find one of the most comprehensive benefits packagés anywhere. and exceptional oppor- 
Gettinger commented on tunities for continued growth through our Educational Reimbursement.Graduate Fellowship. and Advanced 
the recent ambulance accidents Technical Education Programs. te 
in Burlington; ‘no matter who You've decided Engineering is what you want to do for a living. Do it witha company that's made that same ~ 
was at fault, these accidents decision. ’ 
i t the hazards of ambu- 
lance driving.” 
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weekly feature. Comments... 
administration, and others - 


° 


, of 


¢ 


Toward. - 
Resolution 


The Cynic has undertaken a thorough investi- 
gation into the recent denial of Ralph Underhill’s 


tenure appointment for the purposé of expressing 


the student's opinion in the tenure process; a voice 
seldom heard, if at all. 

Dr. Underhill’s credentials are more than suffi- 
cient to meet the criteria outlited in the Officer’s 
Handbook, and more importantly, he has received 
a rating of 90 percent from students in courses that 
he alone has taught, compared with a department 
average of 74 percent. Moreover,. Underhill is the 
recognized methodology expert in the Sociology 
Department, and the loss of such expertise: would 
be harmful to students, faculty, and administra- 
tion. 


Why, then, is he being denied tenure? Why has 2 


he been chosen to be the first person ever denied 
a recommendation for tenure from the Sociology 
Department? To add to this confusion, many of his 
colleagues have recommended him. He has publish- 
ed as much as any of the four already tenured 
sociology professors. He has contributed ample 
service to the university and to students. 

When the Cynic attempted to find the answer 
to this apparent contradiction, a wall of silence was 
thrown up. When Dr. Underhill himself tried to 
find out why he wasn’t recommended ‘for tenure, 
he, too, went unanswered. This seems rather incre- 
dible, since what is at stake here is a man’s career. 
If a university decides to terminate a person's 
career, they could at least explain the reasons why., 


From all*indications, it appears that Dr. Under- 
hill may have been denied tenure for reasons-other—=——= 


than a failure to meet the criteria outlined in the 
Officer’s Handbook. A precedent; in fact several 
precedents, have been set for such action. Given 
the fact that Dr. Underhill adheres-to a Marxist 


- philosophy, might this philosophy be inconsistent 


with those of the tenured faculty in the Sociology 
Department? Might this be the reason? The less 
than pleasant past of such cases as Michael Parenti, 
The. Philosophy Four, and Howard Waitzkin seem 


40 compare to the case at hand. All, quite obvious- 


ly,-were political firings. 

We sincerely hope this is not the case with Dr. 
Underhill. We urge the Sociology Department to 
disclose the reasons for the-denial of his appoint- 
ment to tenure. For then, the facts will be realized, 
and a full understanding of the Underhill case will 
ensue. This obviously is a situation which calls for 
strong and even-handed leadership from the admin- 
istration, and we hope that co-operatively, this 
issue can be satisfactorily resolved. 
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| Mental Health ~ 


band Editorial 
TTERS 


| Denying the Right 


to Question 


To the Editor: 

I found Thomas Szasz a. 
provocative and stimulating 
thinker. He is, of course, respon- 
sible for answering his critics; 
but I am amazed at your editor- 
ial reaction to his talk. 

My interpretation of fis 
overall question concerning the 
myth.of mental illness is this: Is 
it necessary, and further, is it in 


| any way helpful, to deal with 


another man face to face, heart 
to heart, when he*calls for help 
or is troubled, while entertaining 
in one’s own mind a theory or 
label that denies him full human 
standing and consideration? 
There is nothing terribly 
inaccurate about psychopatho- 
logy models in terms of descrip- 
tion of symptoms. But when the 
work of dealing with a troubled 
man begins, he and I, face to 
face, it is not a detached descrip- 
tion which enables him to ‘get 
better.’ Nor is it a complication 
of his troubles based on this, 
description (involuntary treat- 


_ ment). The expediency of apply- 


ing these methods is at least as. 
much for our sake as for the 
sake of thé troubled person. 

‘Such: expediency cannot 
pretend to be more than it is, 
eyen though it appears necessary 
‘to do something’ in emergency 
instances when adequate under- 
standing and/or rapport with the 
troubled person are not avail- 
able, 

If such methods do inadver- 
tently allow a person to ‘come 
to his senses’ or to ‘find himself,’ 
let us realize that he does this 
work himself, out of his own 
sense of being well. Indeed, it 


_would seem there are some 


people who must be provoked 

and mistreated into this aware- 

ness. But there are-many-many. 

more who have jit intact. Why . 
not respect it- fromm the begin-~ 
ning? 

The -medical tradition has 
long understood that its inter- 
vention simply. allows healthy 
natural processes to continue, to 


heal. aes 
But, whether purposefully 
or not, models of psychopathc- 
logy do not, in themselves, 
foster this. awareness; nor does 
involuntary treatment which is 
rationalized on the basis of such 
a model. 

It matters little to the 
sufferer in the long run whether 
the ‘cause’ of the trouble is 
chemical; genetic, historical, 
social, labeled or unlabeled. 
What the troubled person finally 
seeks are ways to deal with how 
he is with himself and with 
others, as an ‘immediate and 
valid consciousness in this world, 
one which, while capable of 
errur and suffering, is equally 
capable of ascertaining truth, 
particularly -the felt truth of 
decent human relationship. 

I think all really successful 
‘therapies’ respect this fact. Put 
the theories we fall back on, 
"when we have not understood: 
another person face te face, 
heart to heart, are much less 
factual. And most certainly open 
to question. 

Szasz questions. Very right- 
ly, I think. 

Your editorial seems to 
deny this right-to question, on 
‘the basis of the kind of answers 
and observations the man came 
up with. It is the kind of-intel- 
lectual attitude unworthy of a 
university; not to mention the 
fact. that you didn’t: bother to 
listen very carefully or thought- 
fully, the resulting confusion 
finding ‘its resolution by mouth- 
ing the edicts of. Dr. Weiner. I 
suggest that your editorial staff 
and>the good doctor think it 
through again. 

The option Szasz offers is so 
obvious.and so basic it is easy to 
overlook: that of our personality 
encountering the troubled per- 
son fully and openly, whenever 
possible, .with the conviction 
that his person is prior to, more 
important than, and ultimately. 
greater than his troubles. It is 
just this inviolable respect for 


SO EE ER EE ee 


.-person which Szasz extends into 
the political and social. spheres, 
and while his extensions are 
radical, the principle must. be 
seen behind them: And the 
question asked, at what point do 
we start to respect a person; if 
we choose to omit this or that 
instance? 


One trouble the troubled 
man. might need to deal with is 
-the dogma of psychopathology. 
This is no doubt more easily 
done when the descriptive and 
speculative character of these 
ideas is known. . 


While I lack a‘radicaf logic, 
it is not difficult for me to 
wonder, even lament, at the- 
implications of the editorial. 
Whether these dogma pretend to 
be the final word on reality, or 
whether you simply feel better 
assigning this authority to it, I 
cannot tell. : 

But something most impor- 
tant has been lost in ‘trade for 
the artificial security of thinking 
that we don’t need to deal with 
_‘those people,’ those doctors, 
those sufferers. I tend’ to think 
this would become most obviqus 
were you or I to become crazy, 
say tomorrow, or even right 
now. When it is no longer an 
intellectual exercise, I doubt 
there is much question regarding 
how we. would wish to be 
treated, and thought of. 

Give the troubled man this 
respect. at least. -And perhaps 
some day it will be returned to 
you, : 

The mysteries of suffering, 
of being well, of the passages 


' between, are quite real. We 


describe them, sometimes better, 


_.—» Sometimes worse. But living with 


these mysteries always come 
-back to us, in profound silence 
more often than not. 


Which ought remind us that 


the special talk and method may 
be all we have at times, but 
never a substitute for the cour- 
age to stand face to face with he 
who lives with suffering, treating 
him kindly and fairly. 

Your treatment of Szasz is a 
pathetic mockery of all you say 
you hope to defend. And‘ think 
you must answer for it. 


Laurence Duggan 
Burlington 


P.S. I have been toa mental 
institution, in fact, several, hold- 
‘ing a’variety of jobs. The suffer- 
ing was real; so were recoveries. 
It was always the labels which 
seeméd mythical, and so often 
arbitrary. 
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By Eric Kilburn 

Vermont, the dairy State, also markets other 
sterile and uniform products besides milk. For the 
past several decades the University of Vermont has 
manufactured pasteurized, homogenized education, 
and although the method of production remains 
imperfect, experts are working hard on it. The firing 
of sociology professor Ralph Underhill is just one 
step designed to make the process more efficient. 

UVM has a long and sordid history of firing, not 
rehiring, denying tenure, and generally making life 


‘miserable for faculty leaning toward the political left. 


Since the early fifties, when a chemistry professor 
was dismissed for taking the fifth amendment -before 
the now-infamous Communist witch hunt hearings of 
Joe McCarthy, the University has openly, subtle, but 
always actively persecuted those whose opinions 
deviated from the orthodox. . 

At times, University Trustees and officials have 


. Plainly admitted their intentions; at least their 
‘ honesty was praiseworthy. In 1972, the Trustees fired. 


political ‘sciente™proféssér Mi¢hael Parenti over the 
recomméndations of almost the entire University 
community. Parenti’s teaching and academic creden- 
tials were excellent, and-there is little doubt that his 
highly vocal criticism of the Vietnam War led to his 


dismissal. “Parenti isn’t a local phenomenon. People - 


like him have been damaging colleges and universities 
all over the country,” wrote Trustee John Beckley, 
who was instrumental in the Parenti purge. 


When Parenti successfully sued the University 


over the ostensive reasons for his firing, the Adminis- 
tration refined its tactics. In the case of “the philoso- 


phy four,” a newly-hired department chairman 
‘ played the role of head executioner. ‘In later 


instances, involving Waitzkin, Underhill, and others 
(documented elsewhere in this issue) College Deans 
and tenured faculty handled the inquisitory chores, 
but the Trustees were usually spared: embarrassment. 

In Underhill’s circumstance, professional jealousy 
may have been an additional motive for his dismissal. 
Underhill has published far more articles than any of 
the tenured faculty in the sociology department and 


.By Alan Marshall 
For a butk and a quarter each week, the shit can 
hit the fan. It doesn’t splatter though, but gets soaked 
up like grease to spin it a little Taster. — 
Fans don’t go anywhere. Just around and 
around: oscillations of locquacity and silence. The 
latter beat is often numbed by fellow fans creating 


‘vacuums to no one’s tolerance. Sometimes all the fans 


whirl and twirl in the same direction creating kaleido- 
scopes of love and continuity. Other times they all 
Start creaking — and that’s just about when more shit 


‘hits the fan. 


. SESS SESEES 


The New York Sunday Times’ gives it to us all in 
a nutshell. On one complete tree. Fot i 


skip the Arts and Sports) of pessimism, misconcep- 
tion, distortion, contradictions, superficialities, biases 


and finishing you off with the plague of inaction: 
Pessimism, fatalism, realism — whatever you call 
it. We read article after article of people dying 
because of their political views in Southeast Asia, 
Chile, South Africa, Russia, and others. Gray news: 
the beautiful white Taj Mahal of India — an ultimate 
symbol of Eastern tradition — is badly fading from 


‘nearby industrial pollution. Environmental deteriora- 


tion and the Army Corps of Engineers belittle our 
rationality. One in eleven people have a serious 
problem with alcohol. Recession is around the corner. 

Misconceptions, in. all newspapers, keep us in a 
paradigm of aggression. Do the people of America 


really want to blow up the people of USSR? Do they 
really want to blow~us up? I believe not, but our 


governments believe we do and our newspapers help 
to promote this “red scare” on the importance of the 
arms race, first strike capabilities, military domin- 
ance, etc. ; Pe a3 
Distortions are a favorite past-time of the press as 
well: that the USA is a truly democratic and perfect 
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The Pasteurization of Education 


his overall student approval rating is 84 percent 
compared to a departmental average of 74 percent. In 
courses he has taught alone, the rating is 90 percent. 
In addition, Underhill advises several student and 
Jocal groups, which surely qualifies as the ““commun- 
ity service” requirement for tenure approval. 

While the. specifics of Underhill’s case are alarm- 
ing, the implications of his dismissal are even more 


profound. Underhill,.a Marxist, teaches Marxism from 


a sympathetic rather than a paternalistically critical 
perspective. Given that Marxist thought- influences 
the. decisions of foreign governments and many 


. millions of people, ‘it seems fundamental to under- 


standing these nations that Marxism be taught 
thoroughly and objectively regardless of one’s politi- 
cal beliefs, 

The young, creative minds of children are effec- 


* tively lobotomized by such phrases as “See Dick run. 
Seé Jane watch.” In college, the theme is repeated, © 
. albeit' in a slightly more sophisticated form. The new 


dictum is “See bad Marxism” and “See weird radi- 


“cals.” 


In an énd-of-the-year Cynic article - President 
Coor ‘praised the general health of the University, 
contending that “UVM today offers one of the most 


capitalist system; that Russia is a truly communistic 
country. (Look up the definition.) Other common 
distortions usually present themselves in the form of 
statistics. Each month nationwide economic indica- 
tors are blown way out of proportion relative to their 
importance. A quick study behind the derivation of 
these. numbers reveals broad glances at independent 
trends that have immeasurable effects on our expec- 
tations and fail to have even a close reflection on our 
personal well-being for that month. 

An inherent contradiction of the press is its 
continued support of the two-party system. Indepen- 


“dent third parties are treated like a joke in most 


states. Politica polls, early in the campaign season, 
idi ec _into..the_two_ major parties...A free 
press is a basis of democracy, but the former is 

antagonizing to the latter. : 
In the same issue of the Times we can read about 


the stimulus to economic growth by investment tax. 


incentives and the workers that are now supplanted 
by mechanized tomato pickers. Sympathizing with 
both of these is contradictory: The legitimacy of 
doing so lies in their supposed objective role, but can 
be better seen as a measure of superficiality. 

‘Econometric analysis of President Kennedy’s tax 
credits for business invéstment in the early 60’s 
proved it to be a short-term period of growth and 
prosperity, but the labor-saving machinery produced 
by it eventually replaced 900,000 jobs. A superficial 
approach to all in-depth questions is nécessary given 
the newspaper’s general assumption of the readers’ 
ignorance. This provides. avenues for distorting the 
subject with the author’s angle — and the vicious 
cycle starts again. 

The ultimate contradiction is the press itself: its 
public image as a valuéless eye and its inconspicuous 
biases. Some biases are blatant such as the Times 


reporting on. the “Mobilization for Survival” — an 


a eee oer 


positive, well-balanced: and spirited settings for an 
undergraduate student’ anywhere in the United 
States.” 

I hold a different opinion. I believe the Univer- 
sity of Vermont suffers from pernicious mediocrity 
and a suppression of academic freedom that affects 
all students and faculty who enter here. 

Is there any real value in a larger library or an 
expanded curriculum when free access to diverse 
philosophies and ideologies is restricted in the class- 
room? It isthe dynamic interplay of ‘ideas and 


contending lines of thought — with each ably defend- 


ing themselves — that makes a great University. 
Gauging these criteria in an historical context, I 
would be hard-pressed to make a case for UVM. 


I do not agree with everything Ralph Underhill 
Says, or even the way he says it, but J hope. he is 
reinstated and stays at the University until senility 
sets in. Although of little consolation to Underhill, if 
his firing is successful; it should generate \a higher 
consciousness of the University’s repressive mecha- 
nisms in the context of a freedom-stifling society. 
Since, as a Supreme Court Justice once wrote, ““Com- 
pulsory. unification of opinion achieves only unani- 
mity in the graveyard,” students and faculty need to 


combine forces to insure that Underhill is tenured. 


Their own self-interest, as well as society’s, is clearly 
at stake. oe 


On World Peace and Other Utopian Phenomenon 


unprecedented educational weekend held last spring 
Promoting a moratorium on nuclear arms prolifera- 
tion that found itself in the hidden comers of page 
32. Other biases are much more subtle, like the recent 
barrage of articles on China. They are seen as a Third 
World country, succumbing to the superior forces of 
capitalism, ‘‘with a long way to go.” 

Mao had nearly one billion people in the most 
egalitarian social setting conceivable, given their 
history and geographical location. It is certainly 
possible to perceive a more equitable distribution: of 


wealth and power in this country. It could be that we: 


have a long way. to go to achieve an equally coopera- 


- 


tive social matrix that seems necéssary for existence 


into the néxt century. 

A_ thorough understanding, or debatable dex- 
terity, on some issues — in-depth knowledge on all 
being physically impossible — takes a Sunday after- 
noon and an hour or two each day from other 
sources. The amount of information on any one given 
issue is mind boggling, so we compromise. by knowing 
as much as we can and assume the rest. This process 
leads to an imperfectly informed voter and quite 
often one with’ no time to explore personal means of 
positive social change. A letter to his (her) Congress- 
men about the lake pollution is credited against 
this inaction, but found in vain the next day when 
reading about’ .the  representative’s involvement in 
political scandals and corruption. 

The information we've been interested in so long 
is swamping us to a level of incompetence in decision- 


making, bringing us to a state of physical inaction . 


against the destroying forces that use those same 
volumes of information (and their financial backing) 
to further confuse us. 

Questions arise as to whether anybody has an 
answer to what questions. And the fans continue to 
rotate... . 


Atiaties ientnlial 


| The t UVM S A. Pc oe Bureau 


pres ents 


A Winterfest Concert 


ALSO APPEARING = 
“ The David Johansen Group oe 


URS.-FEB. 15th 8:00 p m 
AT THE UVM PATRICK GYM. 


TICKETS: ce 50 shadonts 
ALL SEATS RESERVED — sg aia 
Lane Series Box Office aes Keke ” THE DOOR. 

_ Bailey's Music and Grassmont Cont. Education Bldg. — U.V.M. 
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Requiem ForA Nun Phe 
Lovell Brings —— 
Faulkner to 


the Stage 


By Pablo Conrad 
The production of Faulk- 
er’s Requiem fora Nun remains 
a tribute to the determination of 
its director and cast’ despite 
some uneven acting and the 
inhospitable __ Billings round 
room. The. play is 240 pages 
long, although. action and block- 
ing is limited to four or five 
central figures. Considerable cut- 
ting was necessary for the play 
to move fluefitly on stage. Dense 
with emotion and complex 
description, the play | depends 
heavily on the strengths of its 
actors and actresses to. reach 
audience. 
Elizabeth Rothwell plays 
Temple Drake Stevens. She 
delivered a surprisingly unaffec- 
ted -performance, i 


Requiem was her first major 
role. She deserves much recogni- 
tion. But there were difficulties 
with the scornful accents of 
Faulkner’s deep South as well as 
occasional lapses of charagter, 
but Rothwell’s performance was 
more than promising. 

Thomas’ Winslow, who 


Starred in Ibsen’s The Wild 


Duck, appeared much stronger 
in his" role as lawyer Gavin 


~ ~Stevens. His lines were generally 


terse and sarcastic as he accom- 
panied Temple before the Gover- 
‘nor of Mississippi. Playing an 
older man well acquainted with 
human good and evil, Winslow 
carried himself with an air of 
humanity and cold detachment. 
His control as an actor made his 
courtroom manner more believ- 
able. 


Faulkner’s_ characterization 
of Gowan Stevens calls for ate 


well-trained young. man whose 


with. Rick Whitmore, in this role 


- _as Temple’s husband, was ill-de- 
fined in terms of age and char- 


acter. Contrasted with Roth- 

_weil’s tension, he was, by turns, 
naive and authoritative. In Act I, 
scene ii, he was the most mov- 
ing, as a young man nearing a 
drunken breakdown. 

Supporting as. the Governor 
of. Mississippi, Ric Priem also 
had difficulty with a Faulkner 
character not really written for 
the stage. Faulkner’s governor is 
a symbolic figure, a nearly mute 
face of authority and judgment. 

’ For Priem, the role seemed quite 
unworkable, ‘neither prop nor 
character, and his brief lines 
were delivered mostly without 
conviction. ..._ : 
Lucretia Pressley was quiet- 
ly ‘one of the play’s stronger 


: 


. face reveals something of thee 
tragedies‘ he has had to cope 


2. 


Points. Passing across a land- 
scape of shame and misfortune 
with a calm that belied her 
‘approaching fate, Pressley’s 
Nancy Mannigoe was steady and 
con oe 

lf'the last scene of the play 
Mannigoe’s -sorrowful counsel 
for Temple to “just believe,” is 
the only shred of hope that 
‘Faulkner allows. To have the 
Single. voice of promise § still 
condemned to. die as the play 
ends, leaves the audience with a 
very somber feeling... - .< 

Robert Lovell’s direction is 
quite capable, and he dealt with 
Faulkner’s verbose _ dramatic 
style with accuracy and care. 
More than a lot of plays, Re- 
quiem for a Nun demands 


“David Mamet has a way 
with words,” a friend warned me 
before the Saturday night show 
of Mr. Happiness. and ‘Sexual 
Perversity in «Chicago. Words, 
persuasive and profane, meaning- 


__ful and meaningless, seem to.be 


Mamet’s central theme which 
the City Company succeeded in 
portraying in these two one-act . 
plays. 


Mr, Happiness is an updated . 
radio version of Nathaniel West’s 
Miss Lonely Hearts. In a satiric 
nonstop monologue, David Poi- 
rer delivers a spell-binding char- 


» acterization of a male Ann 


§ ity drive Mr. Happiness to the 


Landers offering advice, pep 
talks, and simply someone to 
turn to in this modern world of 
alienated, loveless people. 
Though confined behind the 
.desk of a radio studio, Poirer’s 
facial expressions and vocal 
range alone hold the audience. 
The soothing homespun philoso- 
phy, common sense, and the 
frustrating constancy of human- 


brink of melodramatic deSpair as 
he reads one pathetic letter after 
another. His moral preachings 
ring hollow over the airwaves; he 
is comfortably distant, his life is 
‘penetrated only for a brief 


B moment -by the helpless. , 


_ The play ends with Mr. 
Happiness smiling away, ready 


Records...pg. 29 i 
“Three conservatively but 
well dressed men...pg. 31 


greater involvement on’ the part 
of the director, as Faulkner was 


experimenting with a néw form, . 


unlike other fiction. To Lovell’s 
credit, this production very 
closely approached the repressed 


‘emotion and barely contained 


the hysteria that its author 
handled so well. 

The. choice of the Billings 
Center Apse for Requiem’s first 
four showings was not without 
its attendant problems. The 
circular paneled room provided.a 


‘ natural.atmosphere for scenes in 


the Gowan™ Stevens’ drawing 
room and the Governor’s office. 
However, limited. room made 
for an over-crowded. audience, 
and the Billings heating system 
turned down for quiet’s sake left 


Happiness and Perversity 


to return tomorrow for another 
show. The audience laughed 
occasionally at this light enter- 
tainment which suffered from a 
lack_of a—climax, but—the piece 
served well as an introduction to 
the evening. : : CF 

Sexual Perversity in Chicago 
isn’t exactly rated G — for the 
whole family. In fact, the play 
vetges on verbal pornography at 
times. But the messages of the 
superficiality. of sex without 
love, the tragic lack of communi-- 
cation between men and women, 
and a condemnation of modern 


morality hit home with sledge- ° 


hammer blows. 


Perversity tells how -a nice 


uy, Danny, degenerates to the 
. level of his older foul-mouthed 
-mentor, Bernie. Along the way, 
;Danny has an affair with a 


sensitive young woman, Deb, 
and their relationship begins 
with innocence and ends in 


‘bitterness and hate. Deb’s room- 
mate Joan adds a background of . 


confused intellectual morality, 
sexual frustration, and jealousy. 

Ben Ash is outstanding as 
Bernie; he talks tough, struts 
about the stage with bravado, 
and is appropriately disgusting; 
he is a true male chauvinist pig 
who, like so many other men, 
sees sex a$ sport. Bernie’s advice 
to Danny is: “The way to get 


beg 3 


most people seated in coats and 
scarves throughout the show 

Thomas Rushford, whc 
played Mr. Tubbs, the jailer, said 
that both Lovell and the cast 
had enjoyed working in the 
Apse. Scenery designer Hamilton 
Donaldson certainly made the 
most of the chapel-like setting 
incorporating a series of ci 
stages that fit weil in the 1 
able space. 

In keeping‘ with Faulkner's 


judge in the. .scenes was 


’ placed’ high above tlie stage. Th 


symbolism of the elevated judge 
was obvious, but while craning 
to look. up at the Billings 
balcony, it. was disconcerting to 

(continued on page 31) 
¢ 


laid is to treat women like shit.’ 
Every third word Bernie utters is 
“fuck” or “fuckin’” which - 

suppose is how people in Chica 
go talk” ‘today. Nonetheless, 
Bernie gets ‘more laughs than 
anyone. ; 

David Mazzeo: as Danny is 
rightly nervous, shy, and finall 
callous toward women. Debor: 
Dow (Joan) and Julie Jameso 
(Deb) are less_convincing: Joan i 
portrayed as a. too languid man 

a is just a young 
woman who meets a young man 
how their relationship falls apart 
is ‘never quite cigar. 

The main drawback of Per. 
versity is that there are about 
20 scenes inside one act. The 
sequences tend to be short and 
choppy, some even unnecessary , 
and while the lights are off and 
the set_is being rearranged, the 
strains of disco music don’t help 
hold you to your seat. 

Avant-garde theatre is hard 
to come by in Burlington, and 
the City Company is to be 
congratulated for experimenting 
with its repertoire. So if you are 
in the mood for a modern play 
with shock value, raunchy lines, 
and definite realism, this could 
be your bag. It is playing Friday 
and Saturday nights, Feb. 16 
and 17, at 8 p.m. at the Ray 
mond Contois Auditorium_ in] . 


City Hall. at 
a 
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Everything hasite price at. 


¥/House of Pleasure 


PROOF OF AGE REQUIRED 7:20 & 9:30 PM 
produced, directed, photographed by DON: 
Robert Gurainick 
with Joe Conforte and the Girls re 


music by KC. and the Sunshine Bend. George McRae. Cole 


“***This film must be seen!” : 
The Real Paper — The Boston Phoenix — - 
; —Boston Globe— 


BURLINGTON PLAZA A 
The robbery nobody thought | 
could happen by the guys 
nobody thought could pull it off 
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Starts 
Friday 
FEB. 16th 


BIRTH DEFECTS 
March of Dimes 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER 
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By Martha Mannix <a 
“There is ‘a strong under- 
current in photography. today, 
ntering around the relatedness 

of the subject to anything at 
all,” explained Bob Gale. Gale, 
along with Rich Pomerantz, 
exhibited his work in the Francis. 


’ Colburn Gallery last week. This 


undercurrent was exemplified 
in the two different shows that 
were on display. 

Traditional _ photography, 
especially in black and white, 
has been objective and realistic. 
Recently, there has been a trend 


graphy more 
expressive of an inner view of 
reality. This can be done not 
only through the uséof color 
but through different techniques 
such as collage and lighting. It is 
a trend away from the objective 
into the subjective. 

.Bob Gale describes his work — 
as ‘Very journalistic, focusing on 


-selective editing of elements of 


reality.” His exhibit, éntitled 
“American Hands,” was a se- 
quence .of black and_ white. 
pictures concentrating. and 
emphasizing personal _ inter- 
actions. The’ -sequence began 
with a photograph of two hands 
from two generations and 


* flowed into a group of shots 


portraying one to one relation- 


ships. These relationships 
developed..into a series of 
conflicts—with—shots~ of -adoles- 
cence and childhood. Following 
were five or six pictures of 
rather well-known people who 
“have somewhat resolved the 


~ conflict of who they are going to 
be,” according to. Gale. The 


sequence culminated in a photo- 
graph of three hands from three 
generations. 

While the photographs were 
all done in different : styles 
employing different techniques, 
and so were difficult to ‘com- 
pare, two photos were particu- 
larly noteworthy. One, of an 


Ay pic. ddlenfore. i 


to make photo- _ 
“artistic,” . more ~ 


‘different from the 


Oriental girl, utilizes space in 
such a way to emphasize the 
smallness and vulnerability of 
the child. The other, of two 
dancers, is striking in its nega- 
tion of the dancers’ individual 
identities. The viewer is left to 
focus on their forms instead. 

Rich Pomerantz’s exhibit of 
“Color and Surface” was very 
photo- 
journalism of Bob Gale. Pomer- 
antz views his photography as 
“an art médium, a means of 
personal expression.” His show; 
which is the result of an inde- 
pendent. study project last 
semester, dealt with color, and 
how several colors work together 


- to affect: perceptions of : space 


and emotion. Pomerantz’s series 
of photographs, most. of which 
were stark and consisted only of 
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An exhibit by Bob Gale : 


— oe 


a few colors, is the outgrowth of 
an- evolution from black and 
white to color. 

Pomerantz’s show seemed 
to be reaching: for the viewer's 
visual reaction. His cold, bare 
photo of a row of urinals cap- 
tured the smooth pleam of 
porcelain and steel. In his shot 
of an elevator, the monochro- 


matic green and the angle of thes ‘ 


photo combined to give the 
viewer a closed-in feeling, a strict 
definition of space. In all the 
Photos, the colors and angles 


_ worked together to emphasize 


depth and texture, color and 


surfaces. - 
The double exhibition will 


be on view atthe Francis Col- 
burn Gallery in Williams Science 


Hall through~ February 16th. 


“Urinals” by Richard Pomerantz 
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Why Do You Stay - 


Here? 


Where the Rivers Flow North, 
Howard Frank Mosher, $8.95 
Viking Press. ~ 


By Tom Daniels 


Vermont is many -things to 
different people. Each geogra- 
phic region of the state has its 
‘own landmarks, lore, and short- 
comings. But Vermont’s rugged 
Northeast Kingdom of Essex; 
Caledonia, and Orleans counties 
is as isolated as you can get from 


the mainstream of ‘everyday. 


American life. 

Howard Frank Mosher spent 
most of his life in the Northeast 
Kingdom and this collection of 
Stories conveys the unique spirit, 
irony, and near desperate cir- 
cumstances of grinding out an 
impoverished existence” from 
logging, hunting, dirt farming, 


and nroonshining. There «are ° 


no white farm houses here, no 
bright red barns or quaint, staid’ 
_Villages. Instead, Mosher ~ por- 
trays how the other half of 
Vermont lives: a makeshift, 
hand-to-mouth struggle between 
people and a harsh environment. 
Mosher writes with refreshing 


d 

a 
Wee , 
ar. 
i'w a 


honesty, accurate description, 
and an underlying sympathy.and 


‘ admiration for his characters. 


His style is simple and conversa- 
tional. which adds credibility and 
power to these stories of rural 
ways. ~ : 


_ Written over the past eight. 


years, Where the Rivers Flow 
North is a collection of six 
stories and a novella which are 
carefully placed, connected toge- 
ther by the unravelling of how it 


is to live in fictional Kingdom. 


County. “Alabama Jones” estab- 
lishes-the-theme-of. 


ne-of the anti-hero, — 


or unsung hero, or simply 
someone whose tale “is rarely if 
ever told. Alabama is a singer in 
a travelling girlie show on the 
Vermont fair circuit, who is 
picked up hitchhiking by a 
young man driving a log truck. 
_The story presents a good 
introduction to the rest of the 


-, book because. it leaves many 


loose ends: alcoholism, lechery, 
French-Canadian. _ influence, 
‘acceptance of the changing sea- 
sons, and the ultimate question 
“Why do you stay here?” These 
elements can’t ‘be adequately 
described or explained in one 
story, and the reader is drawn 
to read on. “‘Burl,” told in the 
vernacular of an old uneducated 
woman on her! . deathbed, 
recounts a-grim life of subsis- 
tance farming, moonshining, and 
hatred. But the sensitive tone, 
wise insights, and tight writing 
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create a real pérson — proud, 
indomitable, though’ rather .glad 
to_at last be rid of the burden of 


~ ‘living. 


“First Snow” is a drole tale 
of deer hunting and fraternal 
rivalry. Late autumn, portending 
winter, saps the spirit and makes 
people desperate enough. But 
‘two downstaters illegally shoot a 
doe to be able to bring home a 
trophy of their masculinity in 
conquering the wilderness. 

Winter is the season of 
satire, when people are searching 
most for a reason to live, and are 
most resisting the emptiness of 


their lives. In “The Peacock,” a 
bird’s brilliant presence is 
brought to the home of an ailing 
man, who suddenly becomes 
better. But with the bird’s 
disappearance, the old man slips 
into oblivion. “High Water” tells 
of a truck getting stuck on a 
bridge, is freed; and after a 
misadventure in Canada, the 
stock car on the truck is swept 
away by the rising river. 

. The last story, “Kingdom 
County Come,” relates the last 
trip of self-reliant woodsman 
and hunter Henry.- Coville.-In 
Passages reminiscent of- Heming- 
way’s “Big Two-Hearted River,” 
Coville, like an old wolf, the last 
of ‘his breed, goes off to die 
alone. and fade into the wilder- 
ness which he loved. 


Coville’s sentimentality is, 


transferred to Noel Lord in ‘the 
novella; Where the Rivers Flow 
‘North. Lord, a 72-year-old lum- 


\-berjack, lives in a one-room 


shack with his‘ Indian house- 
keeper, Bangor, a toothless old 
ex-whore, and their companion- 
ship is a caricature of love, as 
they hunt, fish; and cut and skid 
logs through ice, mud, snow, and 
rain. 

The novella is set in 1927, 
the year of the great flood. 


‘Mosher flashes back into history 


to place Noel in the perspective 
of a man tied to Kingdom 
County by four generations. 
With a skill like. that of William 
Faulkner, Mosher blends histori- 
cal fact around -fictional charac- 


ters to construct a_ wholely 


believable plot. 
.. A power company wants 
to buy out Noel and dam the 


river he lives on. But Noel | 
stubbornly..resists despite Ban-- 


gor’s pleadings; his first duty is 
to protect the ancestral stand of 
1000-year-old pines. He and 
Bangor talk of going to Oregon 
to start anew, but Oregon might 
as_well,..be- heaven. There isa 
certain- immutability in. the 


human character that Noel can’t 
deny, and he doesn’t; he stays 


just like everyone else. 


‘Mosher is to be congratu- - 
_ lated for capturing the love-hate 


relationship between cues 
tants of Kingdom Co and 


the climate, land, and isolation? 


There is both beauty and ugli- 


ness, the rural backwash of. 


America is colorful, horrible, 


wonderful, and cruel. Mosher: 


delivers us the unromanticized 


Vermont in all its uncompro-> 


mising physical- forces and men- 
tal duress. But this book goes 
beyond mere regional literature. 
Often it is as if Mosher were 
using bleek imagery and _ his 
characters’ anguish to describe 
what Shakespeare distilled into 
two. lines: ‘‘As flies are to 


wanton boys are we to the gods; 


They kill us for their sport.” 


= 4 7 


--. and plumbers; teachers, sales 


pseudo intellectuals, liquor inspectors, 
5 iers, canadian 


Ss, CPA’s, harlets, starlets, bus drivers, muff 
ks, and other athletic supporters, cynics, pimps, 
holy men (who was that man?). 2 
In fact we'd serve any of our entrees (all Priced at under $5.00) to just about anyone 
(even minors — kids gotta eat too you know). Liquor? Well, we’d serve anyone of legal 
age. After all, 14 will get you 30. And that’s no Bull! 


Dinner served from 5 p.m.; Y2 price happy hour 4:30 - 6:00, Tue.-Fri.; Free Mussells 
‘Thurs. & Fri. Closed Monday. “ 


UPCOMING CONCERTS AT HUNT’S 
LEON REDBONE, Feb. 23 
ESTHER SATTERFIELD March 7 
PHIL WOODS QUARTET ~~ March 26: . 
_ TICKETS ON SALE NOW AT HUNT’S 


HUNT'S _ 101 Main st. 
Odd Steen Ski Shop 


(Downstairs in the Ski Shop) 


Boots by: Nordica & Garmont 


Kerma, Scott & 


Poles by: forerancs 
Bindings by: Ss°gen2° 
Ski-Racks by : Barrecrafters 
Goggles by: -scott naaat | Poles by: (bamboo & fiberglass) 
Ski bags, Boot Bag, ate Pe i 

Duffel Bags, Ruck Sacks 


| _ 388 Shelburne Rd. 
open 9-9 Mon-Fri. 9-5 ‘Sat. Phone 862-5552 


Skis by: Rossignet & Trak 


(waxable and no wax) 
Boot by: Trak & Edsbyn 


Kerma & Trak 


George Thorogood Destroys Montreal 
He Doesn't Cook, He Sets Fire to the Kitchen 


By Bruce Vielmetti 

George Thorogood likes 
rock ’n roll. But, he doesn’t like 
the pomp, status, and pressure 
of rock stardom. His stage 
looked like a rehearsal set in 
someone’s garage, like Buddy 
Holly ready to play the Lubbock 
roHer rink. Thorogood’s small 
amp sat on a wooden chair, the 
single Yamaha bass amp stood a 
. few feet from the simple drum 
kit. No platforms, effects boxes, 
floor monitors, or extensive 
lights banks clutter Thorogood’s 


straight-on barroom rock ‘n roll: 
George Thorogood, as a 


friend’s little brother once tritely . 


remarked in defining ‘Ted 
Nugent, “gets down.” He kicks, 
he wails, he epitomizes every 
rock cliche that’s ever been 
written. Creem writer j.poet 
said, “They don’t cook, they 
melt the stove and set fire 
to the kitchen.” The striking 
exception about “George is that 
he looks like any other 20-year- 
old kid living in your dorm or 
across the street. Dressed in old 


corduroys and a t-shirt, George 
could pass for the delivery man 
from a pizza parlor. 

The concert’s opening act 


- was a film about fifties rock ’n 


roll featuring Bo Diddley, Little 
Richard, and Chuck Berry, inter- 
spersed with icons of the fifties 
such as Edsels, “Ike,” and 


. “Father Knows Best,” all done 


up in triplé images and mirror 
effects. The film ran until 9:00 
when the crowd was either 
becoming enraged or falling 
asleep. George liked the film 


ATTENTION SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING 


MAJORS! 


The Air Force has openings for young men and women majoring in 
selected science and engineering fields. Like Aeronautical, Aerospace, 
General and Electrical Engineering, Mathematics, Physics and Com. ~ 


puter Technology. 


To help prepare for one 
four-year programs of study. which 


costs. 


‘ 


of these, Air Force ROTC offers two and 
will defray some of your college 


After completion of the AFROTC requirement, and upon your grad- 
uation, you'll be commissioned an officer in the Air Force. Then comes 
responsibility, experience in your specialty with some of the best, peo- 
ple and facilities in the world, and a mission with a purpose. You'll get 


excellent starting salary, medical and dental care, 30 da 
cation beginning your first year, and more. 


ys of paid va- 


- Look into the Air Force ROTC program right away. See what's in it 
for you. See how you can serve your country in return. You'll be glad 
you put your major to work on a job that really counts. 


AM RELOR GE: 


ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 


though. “Boy, they don’t make 
’em like that anymore.” The 
film served. to display. who 


influenced George and as a 


sampler of feeling the Destroyers 
would deliver. 

On stage, George Thoro- 
good got things moving right 
away with the barroom favorite 
from his debut album, One 


. Bourbon, One Scotch, and: One 


Beer. He showed his country 
influence in his rendition of 
Johnny Cash’s “Cocaine Blues” 
and had everyone lit. by the next 
number, an old Bo Diddley piece 
called “Josephine.” 

In a somewhat unorthodox 
technique. Thorogood finger- 
picks all his nasty rhythms on 
his old hollow-body Gibson 
guitar. He lends a bluesy grit to 
all his songs so they stand apart 


from the typical flat-picked 
strumming and twanging. And 
when he puts on his copper 
slide for Elmore James’ “The 
Sky is Crying,” he’s _really 
digging in his blues roots. 


The Destroyers, bassist Billy 
Blough and drummer Jeff 
Simon, filled in admirably and 
reservedly behind their front 
man. But George was all over the 
stage and the aisles. He dipped, 
paced, strutted, and jumped. He 
took every Bo Diddley squat and 
Chuck Berry walk and conver- 
ted, inverted, and finessed them 
into further manifestations -of 
good-timing physical . break 
downs. George .played on his 
knees, behind his back, and 
upside down. But he went about 
his. antics with a smiling ““Let me 
entertain you and we’ll all have 
fun” attitude, not the serious 
“I’m having a cosmic spiritual 
orgasm”’ leaning of the Hendrix- 
mold guitarists. 


Between songs, George held 
his microphone out to the folks 
pressing against the stage, letting 
them feed off their own ener- 
getic applause. Someone grabbed 


4” 


‘Go” 


the mike and yelled “Rock “h 
Roll!” George yanked the stand 
back and replied, “If I ain’t been 
playing rock ’n ‘roll, tell me 
just what the hell I have been 
doing up here.” But he went 
along. “You say,you wanna hear 
some rock ’n roll? Well, | like to 


‘see satisfied customers.” Then 


he lashed them with a juiced up 
Chuck Berry number~“It Wasn’t 
Me,” from  George’s latest 
album. 

George continued his con- 
versation. withthe front rows 
throughout the show, virtually 
playing requeSts for the second 
half of his set. He’ ripped 
through “Madison Blues” and 
“Got to Leave You Baby” with 
his gutsy slide work, and ended 
with “No. Particular Place to 
in answer to cries of 
“Chuck Berry!” 


‘For an encore, George arid. 


the Destroyers played the ‘alma 
mater,” the classic “Johnny B. 
Goode,” with the whole audi- 
torium featured on accompany- 
ing -vocals. The crowd cheered 


and chanted until Thorogood - 


reappeared for a second encore 
and played the _ increasingly 


popular title cut from his second 


album, Hank Williams’ ‘Move It 
On Over.” After George’s third 
bowing exit, while 4 good many 
people wete filing out, a third 
surge of whistling and stomping 
brought the Delaware boys back 
again. 

At his present- rate of 
audience conquering and critic- 
pleasing, it’s difficult to imagine 
how much longer George Thoro- 
good can keep his act small-time 
and his song list exclusively 
not-his-own. As of now, he 
travels without a road manager 
or sound crew, and he usually 
plays places smaller than the Le 
Plateau Auditorium. But just 
because he doesn’t want to be a 
Star, can George Thorogood 
avoid it? We’ll see in another 


“year. 


eter e! 
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Food for 


the Lyric 


Starved 


Ask any European. music 


~freak what they think of Bob 


Dylan, Jackson Browne, or any 
of-the American singer-song- 
writer heavies, and you may be 
surprised. You'll probably hear 
something like “‘they’re pretty 
good, but have you heard Ralph 
McTell? ”* 

Ralph Who? But take heed, 
ye lyric-starved colonials, for 
McTell is perhaps the best 
folk-poet to emerge on the 
music scene in years. ; 

In an era where half the 
U.S. teenage population can 
expound in detail-on the history 
of the Sex Pistols, McTell’s 
combination of talent and 
anonymity makes him some- 
thing of a treasure. The tempta- 
tion exists to preserve the secret, 
like your backyard patch of 
Columbian Gold, entrusting it 


- Only to close friends. However, 
' like most good things, somebody 


eventually finds out, only this 

time there are no losers. . 
McTell has never been 

hyped as the “next Bob Dylan” 


_(a dubious honor. accorded to 


Browne, Springsteen, Fogelberg, 
and others); I was introduced to 
Ralph McTell Live by a musi- 
cian-friend who claimed the 
record “‘took three days out of 
my life.” On .that recommenda- 
tion one would have to be 


My 


initially suspicious, but after 
playing the album over and over 
again, I’m-convinced my friend 
had underestimated McTell. He 
is that good. 

Recorded from solo perfor- 
mances in London’s_ Royal 
Albert Hall and the Sydney 
Opera House in Australia, Ralph 
McTell Live is a generous (16 
tracks) sampling. from McTell’s 
earlier albums, plus.a couple of 
new offerings. His big hits — 
“Streets of London” and “Let 
Me Down Easy,” both virtually 
unknown outside Europe — are 
there, but what makes this disc 
sO appealing is the consistent 
quality of the melodies and 
lyrics. With the exception of 
“Five Knuckle Shuffle,” a slight- 
ly sloppy piano piece, every 
selection offers something uni- 
que. . 

McTell shines on guitar, and 
sings with a mellow but limited- 
range voice, and is a functional 


pianist; but his main forte is , 


weaving images that alternately 
bring tears to your eyes, a light 
to your soul, or make your hair 
stand on end. The- album soars, 
cascades, teases, and confronts, 
and listening to it is healthy 
emotional exercise. 

Whatever the mood or 
theme, McTell. manages to say 
things and construct scenes that 
are often familiar yet never 
Cliche-ridden or soppy. He can 
be happy, downright depressing, 


nostalgic and introspective, but 
almost never boring. a 
Witness the youthful ebulli- 
ence of “Big Tree,” a playful 
account of McTel]’s first encoun- 


ter with sexuality at age six: 


“One afternoon “while we 
Played/ We were led to-the big 
tree shade/ I showed her, she 
showed me/ Lots of fun behind 
the big tree.” The picture is 
simple but effective; and it’s 
funny. 


Contrast this with the 
haunting reminiscences of 
“Grande - Affaire:”’ ‘“‘Remember 
the moon on the wall, didn’t she 
shine?/ The taste of the sheets 
and the feel of the wine/ And 
wasn't -I1 glad that you were 
mine/ In the grande affaire.”’ 

~Unlike Dylan and Browne, 
McTell’s verses are concise, and 
he rarely resorts to. word stretch- 
ing or crushing to make the 
rhythm flow. Also unlike many 
contemporary songwriters, his 
‘Melodies are seldom three chord 
frameworks that sound hastily 
thrown together to fit the 
words. Rather, the tunes stand 
on their own merits. aie. 

McTell’s writing draws* not 
only from personal experierice, 


but also from his perceptive 


ability .to create from other 
peoples’ perspectives. For 
example “Silvia” is about Silvia 
Plath (poet and duthor of The 
Bell Jar), “Maginot Waltz” tells 
of the romances of two British 
soldiers on the eve of World War 
II, and “Michael” examines 
insanity from a radical view- 
point. Wz 
McTell’s lack of reknown in 
the states stands in curious 
contrast to his widespread popu- 
larity. in England where his 
shows fill 10,000 seat halls. This 
must be how his fans prefer it, 
sirnice he recently played to a 
cozy 150 in Boston’s Passim 
coffee house. One suspects 
McTell is happy too; for nothing 
on this record is really market- 
(continued on page 31 


Mary McCaslin - Jim Ringer 


Series $7.98 “The Bramble and the Rose” LP $4.99 
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Bee Gees: 
Still 
Staying 
Alive 


Here it is, folks, Spirits 
Having Flown, the. newest. edi- 
tion from the band you love to 
hate. If you're stil trying to 
resign yourself to sharing the 
same planet with the likes of 
John Travolta and the Brothers , 
Gibb, then it may have come out 
a little too soon. Hopefully, it’s 
not too late. 

Like the Bee Gee’s earlier 


work, including Saturday Night 


Fever, this one has its high 


‘points and its low points. The 


main thing is to try and listen to 
Spirits Having Flown, as you 
would any other new release by 
a not-so-promising ‘act- or artist, 
without judging it on the Basis 
of past crimes. against good taste 
and hunianity. 

The packaging is glossy and 
colorful and includes extensive 
fan club offerings; the produc- 
tion is intensive and meticulous 


to a fault, and the engineering 


quality is seamless. 
It’s the music that. distin- 
guishes Spirits Having Flown. On 


NOLONITHNG NAOINMO S.AENNdAd ZLISOddO 


those brief giddy moments, 


where the funk is snapping and - 


direct, and Brother Robin’s 
falsetto soars on a note: of real 
motion, you find yourself won- 
dering how you could’ve éver 
written them off. as easily as 
you did. Then you’re into the 
next tune and the old sneer 
creeps back over your lips; you. 
knew what you were dealing 


‘ with all along. 


“Tragedy,” the album’s 
opener, is one of these type of 
songs. A set of lyrics that never 


gets close to being remotely . 


believable, set to a rather cliched 
melody, thick with keyboard 
player’ Blue Weaver’s synthe- 
sizers: currently a hit single but 
not a very promising beginning. 
Maybe the word “Tragedy” is 
too graridiose to stand comfor- 
tably in a Bee Gees song. 

Then, following quickly 
after ““Tragedy’s” grudging fade- 
out is a trite little intro to “Too 
Much Heaven.” (Producers Alb- 
hy Galuten and Karl Richardson, 
if not the Gibbs themselves, 
seem to havé an aversion to 
simplicity and directness.) Once 
past the momentary fol-de-rol, 
“Too Much Heaven” is one of 
the album’s best songs, under 


standably the first to be released 
before the LP itself. The melody 
is discreet and unadorned and 
Robin Gibbs’ trembling cries 
soaring out of the “last few 
choruses are direct from the. 
soul. The melancholy lyrics 
approach the desperation of 
“I’m going nowhere, somebody 
help me,” that followed Travolta 
down a Brooklyn street in 
Saturday Night -Fever. Singing 
words that --are_even--slightly 
authentic and interesting, graced 
with a tortured treatment by 
Robin, the Bee Gees here reach 
one of their occasional highs. 
. “Love You Inside: Out” 
sounds a bit like Boz Scaggs’ last 
two records, with the obligatory 
ascending bass links and the 


awed 


Singer begging pitifully, “What 
(continued on page 3 0) 
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Washington's 
B-Day Sale 


25% off all new GUITARS 
_Yamaha_,Gretch’ and Martin 


TONLY LUDWIG DRUM SET -— reg. $1170.00: 
SALE ONLY $850.00 


1ONLY LUDWIG DRUM SET — reg. $810 
SALE ONLY $595.00 


3 Panasonic compact stereosifi stock with 
thruster speakers reg. $189 now $16995 


Panasonic portable tape recorders — 
Reg. 42.95 — Sale 37.95 
Reg. 34.95 — Sale 29.95 


_ Off all Panasonic sterios in stock. 


MANY OTHER UNADVERTISED SPECIALS. SOME ONE OF A KIND 
SOME DEMONSTRATORS. 


88 CHURCH ST. 
-BURLINGTON 


|SPECIAL 


‘Save on Color. Reprints & 
bape ger 


ONLY $1. 99 


ENMHER 12 color reprints 
rf, 2 Sby7 ENLARGEMENTS 


or 18 by 10 ENLARGEMENT. 
from one or more color negatives 
and remember our regular policy — 


IN BY 10:00—OUT BY 4:00 OPEN6 DAYS A WEEK 
127 ST. PAUL ST.BURLINGTON, VT. 


ag ow by Mark Stevenson 


‘A Clean, Well 


Lighted Place’ |. 


By Randy McMullen 

If you can find Winooski, go 
one step further and you may be 
fortunate’ enough ‘to find a 
wonderful little restaurant called 
the Black Rose Cafe? 

The Black Rose isn’t ritzy 
or extravagant, nor is it large. 
With a seating capacity of about 
45 people, it is a simply furnish- 
ed establishment with a simple 


| meru, good food, and prices 


that won’t growl at you. 


For starters, there is the 
_ soup of the day. It is home-made 


and fresh, and is characteristi- 
cally thick with vegetables or 
meat. 


The main dishes aren’t exo- 


tic, and the menu doesn’t 
exactly keep you busy for hours 


| (in fact there isn’t really a menu, ° 


just a chalk board). There is 
usually a choice of about seven 
or eight dishes. These: include 
sandwiches.(such as roast-beef, 
ham and cheese, or tunafish, all 
served with tomato and lettuce 
and chips), salad platters, 
quiches on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, and always a special 
of the day. Highly reconimended 


is the humus platter, served with - 


itomato, lettuce, pita bread, and 


dressing. At $1.60, it is in itself a. 


satisfying meal. 

The Black Rose also makes 
its own desserts; and if you are 
not one to let sugar eat at your 


conscience, then they are cer- 


tainly worth a try. I’ve had sour 
cream and peach tarts, walnut 
cake, and sour.cream. and apple 
pie, all of-which were nice to my 
conscience as well as my taste 
buds, 

But if your taste buds, like 
most of England, are on strike, 
the Black Rose is a nice place to 
just sit and be (whatever that 
means). Their drinks are of 
reasonable price, and their 
atmosphere is a new sort of 
mellow: a Winooski mellow. 


Relax quietly and see if you can-' 


hear the .Winooski Falls, or 
perhaps an ensuing economic 
disaster. The Black Rose is often 
uncrowded and unchallenging, a 
good place to talk about world 
hunger, spiraling tuition costs, or 
maybe a good restaurant review 
you’ve read lately. 

There -is also an interestirig 
mixture of night entertainment, 
including slide shows, vibes 
players, and even belly dancers, 
(shakin’ it in Winooski). 

The Black Rose will expand 
its menu in the spring, as well as 
provide outdoor seating. You 
can recognize the place by the 
white Christmas lights that dan- 
gle with no recognizable pattern 
from a tree outside. Like the 
restaurant itself, they aren’t 
extravagant, but they do shéd 
some light on the town. 


BEE GEES... 


: Cont. from pg. 29) 


am I gonna do, if we tose that 
fire?’’ 

The title track, which closes 
side one, is fairly obnoxious and 


- of little note, though it made an 


interesting album title. Herbie 
Mann takes credit ‘for some 
uninspired flute work but fails 


' to transcent what is given him i in 


a trite arrangement. 
Side Two is only distin- 
guished by “Search Find,” 


which lacks both emotion and 
lyrical. content, but survives on ° 


the strength of impeccable sec- 
tion work by -the Bonaroo 
Horns. As- with the best of 
«Saturday Night. Fever, “Search 
Find” thas a good chorus but not 


- much else in the way of imagina- 


tion: 
Many of the Bee Gee’s best 


efforts are overwhelmed by their _ 
"own over-produced and cloy 


arrangements. There is a ten- 


dency to bury a fairly tight: 


danceable ‘tune with a catchy 


_ chorus in a lot of unnecessary, 


quasi-classical gyrations that 
tend to alienate rather than 


Pe | 


invite. 

_ “I’m Satisfied” is the kind 
of tune that could only shine in 
the repertoire of another artist; 
like the beautiful “How Can 


You Mend’ a Broke Heart”’ that 


preceded this new disco incar- 
nation, it proves that, the Bee 
Gees sometimes write songs that 


. they just don’t have the soul to 


handle themselves. 

Altogether, Spirits Having 
Flown is a fairly pleasing collec- 
tion. Maurice Gibbs’ bass playing 
is mixed low and Barry Gibbs’ 
acoustic guitar lends interest to 
some otherwise barren’ disco, 
while the BeeGees Band remains 
competently uninspired. 


‘Maybe now that they've 


reached a kind of success, the 


»Bee Gees will be able to dump 


their stable of profit-oriented 


_ affangers at RSO_ and _ sstart 


making the kind of music that 


Spirits Having Flown’ and 


Saturday Night Fever indicate 


they still have the potential to 
make. 
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T e First in a Weeld: 
Photo Caption and A, 


Analysis Contest 


me 


ANSWER ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWING | 


QUESTIONS. DROP OFF YOUR ANSWERS AT THE 
CYNIC OFFICE BY 9:43pm NEXT MONDAY NIGHT 
THE WINNERS GET THE SATISFACTION OF 
KNOWING THAT THEY WEREN’T ONE OF 


LOSERS ... 


. 1. What i is the title, or dominent bass line (you'll have to- 


reading? 


~ fhum this one in person) of the sheet music that they are 


2. What is the make and year of the stringed instrument 
. that the rotund man is holding. 


3. Make up a caption. The only. requirement is that it Can't 
involve an Ernest Hemingway Novel, Wonder Bread or 


Rocks. — 


Requiem 


se@ the director and five or six 
other members of the Theatre 
Department. gazing back down. 

Requiem for a Nun man- 
ifested remarkable. power, gui- 
ded from novel to stage by 
Lovell’s careful directing and 


able for AM; this is living room, 
pyening-with- -friends, wOw-was- 
t-that-beautiful music. 
As a_ sensitive poet and 
melter of hearts, McTell deserves 
place among the very best of 
he folk-rock set. Few if any 
peat offering from Dylan, 
,» and company can 


“Streets of London:” “So how 


n you tell me that you "Te 
lonely/ and say for you that the 
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strongly felt performantces by 
Winslow and Rothwell. It was a 
treat for fans of the University 
Players, and a rare look at 
Jefferson, Mississippi for appre- 
ciators of William, Faulkner’s 
work. ete. 


€ort. from pg. 29) 


sun don’t shine/ Let me take 


you by the hand and lead you/ 
through the streets of London/ 


I'll show you something to make 


you change your mind.” 


If you think today’s music || 
scene is a vast wasteland of | 


disco-punk, and your favorite 
artists are either dormant, rusty, 
or trite, Ralph McTell will show 
you something to make you | 
change your mind. ' 


Join Us For Haggis Hour 
Monday-Saturday 3:00-7:00 


Sundays 5: :00-8:00 


Drinks and Drafts at setuid prices 


N-GUIRES 


tt 


152 Church Street 


THURSDAY > 


FEB. 15th 


SKI RACK 
85 Main St. 


HOURS: 
MON. - WED. 9 -6 


THURS.- FRI. 
SAT:95  . Lyfe 


y 


‘BRATTLEBORO 
CONCORD, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MONTPELIER 


NORTHAMPTON, MA. 


PARAMUS, N.J. 


. 


This Weekend! 


2:30 PM — 5:00 PM 
11:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 


7:48 AM — 11:30 AM 
5:00 PM — 11:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 12:01 PM . 


2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 
1:00 AM 


805 AM — 11: 20 AM 
: 2:00 PM 


NH. ! @:05 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:0) PM — 1:00 AM 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:00 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 
1:00 AM 


815 AM—3:15PM . ~ 


6:30 PM — 8:30 PM 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM: 


2:30: PM.—-§:00.PM 
* 91:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:00 PM 


- 7:45 AM— 11:30AM 
2:30 PM — 5:00 PM 


aiaiaiemimeiane “11:30 PM 


RANDOLPH 


7 RUTLAND 


SPRINGFIELD, MA. 


WHITE RIVER JCT. 


8:06 AM — 11:30 AM 
2.00 PM — 5:45 PM 
1:00AM 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:30 PM — 5:00 Pm 
11:30 PM 


8:06 AM — 11:30 
2:00 PM . 

8:05 AM — 12:01 Pm 

2:00 PM — 6:45 PM 
“1:00 AR. 


24.35 


16.95 


38.70 


25.65 


27.75 


39.06 


6.85 


18.55 


§1.15 
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For information to points wot indicated, 


and 3 oll. 


Politics. in rock has’ often 


been a. touchy ‘subject among’ 
ists and their public. The new: 
wave bands participating in their 


i Iparticular genre are by no means 


he inventors of | it.. Politics 
as music evolved in a series of 
steps that coincide with the 
growth of rock itself. The 
problem was that the _ record- 
buying public was mostly par- 
nts and not kids. Because of 
this, the first rockers had trou- 
bles in keeping themselves com- 
fortable -and were afraid to 
change ‘their styles fearing they 
might Tose their public alto- 
gether. 

Their. followers, however, 


were in a different situation. The - 


second wave of bands partici- 
pated in something that grew 
larger than anyone had thought 
it could. By late 65, dozens of 
English and American rock 
bands had made the jump to 
superstardom and the fortunes 
that go with it. 


The—major~— difference be- 


tween these bands and their 
influences was that the invading 
bands were participating in 
something that grew larger than 
anyone could imagine it would 
Rock had been topped on the 
charts by such heavies as Bobby 
Vinton, and so nobody in 
America expected much when: 
groups like the Beatles were 
making headlines in English 
papers. Nobody was quite pre- 
pared when the Beatles Jaunched 
the invasion. The result was an 


Jentirely new organization, the 


record business with its million- 
dollar dealings. Most English 
bands shared much. of the 
newfottnd wealth and. by late 
1965, most were filthy rich. 

One of ‘the first successful 
rockers to cross the line between 
Straight rock and socio-political 


~ {commentary was Ray Davies of 


the Kinks. With his “Well 
Respected Man” he dumpéd on 
the nine-to-five business man 
ho “lives liis life, so conserva- 
ively.”’ It was a distinct depar- 
ure from its chart competition 
at the time (“I’m Henry VIII, I 
am,’ by Herman’s Hermits, and 
‘I Got You, Babe” by Sonny 
and Cher). Davies was influenced 
trongly by a young American 
folkie who had just picked up an 
electric guitar, Bob Dylan. 

Dylan had been political all 
along, but it took his first 
clegtric single ‘Subterranean 

omesick Blues” to make the 
rock world accept him. In “61 
Revisited,” he success fully 
married folk-protest to rock- 


energy. 


Most prominent of the 
political bands were the ,“San 
Francisco Sqund” ‘groups. The 
most successful of these bands 
(commercially and artistically) 
was the Jefferson, , Airplane, 
From their third album (Bathing 
at Baxter’s) to the demise of the 
Airplane proper (about the time 
Hot. Funa broke from the band 
for good), they created the most 


~{ threatening music: to. the -estab- 
_|lished system. They were parti- 


cularly anti-war with nihilistic 
tendencies. Their stance: can be 
summed’ up with a Nees of 

as from Gri Ce { Co 


joyce” (from Bathing...): “War's 
good for business so give your 
son; but I’d rather see my 
country ._ die for me;” 
west’ coast bands sharing the 
political spotlight with the Air- 
plane. One of them, Country Joe 
and the Fish, ° specialized in 
political satire. Joe’s big hit. 
however, came in the guise of a 
basic rag, the reel-like-I’m-fixin’- 
to-die rag popularized .on the 


‘ spot at Woodstock. 


The Los Angeles bands’ of 
this era, most, notably the Bryds 
and ‘the Buffalo Springfield, 
were musically more competent 


_but less active politically. The 


difference in musical | styles 
between the English and Ameri- 


cans during this time was easily 
‘discerned. The Americans were 


flagrantly anti-war, anti-govern- 
ment, almost anti-America. The 
English, however, were seeing a 
radical uplifting in their society. 
Many British bands droppéd 
from view within three’ years, 
and were forced to change their 


‘styles in order to keep up with 


the rapidly emerging American 
bands of the time. From this 
competition came several new 
ideas. 

Among these innovations, 
drug-oriented lyrics were the 
most popular, due in all probabi- 


‘lity tothe relative ease in writing 


a drug song: wait for the drugs 
to take effect, keep your eyes 
open, and try to remember how 
to write. A true step forward at 
this’ time was the “concept 
album.” The idea was Frank 


‘Zappa’s who, on his first album 


Freak Out, made’ the original 
concept album. It was revised 
first by the Beach Boys on Pet 
Sounds, later by the Kinks on 
Face to Face, and it culminated 
with Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Heart 
Club __ Band by the Beatles. 

For the Beatles, by this 


time, the end was near. After the 
breakup, John stayed the most 


politically active with his highly- 
publicized-—_week—in—_bed—(for 
peace) with wife Yoko Ono. He 
also wrote “Power to the Peo- 
ple” and “Give Peace a Chance,” 
more please than protest. 

The Stones, on the other 
hand, kept up their “Bad Boy” 
image by taking protest to the 
streets of England. They closed 
the tumult- of ‘the sixties with 
“Gimme Shelter,’ warning that 
all-out war was “just a shot 
away.” 

Back in America, to every- 
one’s astonishment, the revolu- 


‘tion was murdered at Kent State 


and Jackson State, The needless 
deaths of those six students 
prompted Neil Young to write 
“Ohio,” the summit of Crosby; 
Stills, Nash and Young. 

By the end of 1970, it was 
difficult to tell where the 
psychedelic ramblings slid into 
politics and vice versa. Some- 
how, the counter-culture and its 
music began to lose ground 
resulting ih rock’s “dark ages.” 


However, ‘three years later, the 


Who laid the groundwork for the 
future young politicians with 
Quadrophonia. The youths they 


inspired were the punks and new |. 


wavers, the ehid that brought the 


There were several other} 
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165 Church St. : 
Burlington, Vt. 


Monday The Party 
-Moves Across 
The Street! 


Monday and Tuesday Nite 
Spm —2am 25° drafts 
NO COVER 


your favorite music , your favorite bartenders 


Coming to UVM MARCH 27th 


‘ 


End of Summer. 


There is a crisp solitude here, 
~sharpandbrittle, | 

likedune grass. __—- 

A thousand separate silences twitch 

in the shadows 

along the dark salt creek.: 

|walk through beachplum ss. 

down to the moon-bright bay, 


pick up flat stones 
and flick them out, 
watching them leave a trail of rings, 


* black and open 


tike the eyes of fish. 


Aclear air arrived with dawn: 

all day the shrieking terns dove seaward, 
all day | walked these shores - 

and now, standing on the edge 

of a place | may one day come back to, 
‘| think lalmost see how it is, 

how it willalways be; 

the tide turns and returns, 

silver eels glide in and out of dark caves, 
and down in the rich mud, . 
star-eyed scallops open and close, 

open and close. 


Meg Lukens: 


Thought — 


a unity last night as i sat on 

the wet earth, how strange to think the 
earth ever dries =) a 
i felt the dampness penetrate my clothes 
man has yet to control moisture. 


silences speak 

they are as important as sounds for they 
are essential to poetry 

ah, Marge, you said it so well. 


there isa woman who does not worry. 

she glides through life as if it were a simple 
preoccupation. 

istagger. 


J. Landey 


Mr. Meyers’ Private Bathhouse, the creative writing 
supplement to the Vermont Cynic, will appear as 
often as possible during the semester. The material 
included herein is not restricted by form or 
content; the only requirements,being insight.and 
imagination. Mr. Meyers welcomes the submissions 
of any interested writer. 


8 


The Bathhouse Staff: Pam Quinlan, Meg Lukens, 
Jennifer Landey, Lauren-Glen Davitian, Jerome 


Andrews. : : eg ee 


2 


“I have never met anyone wholly wndooceisiea 
with money. Those who have it are intent upon 
keeping it. Those who have none either dream of it 
or try to pretend they.don't care. Only when peo- 
ple stop equating money with happiness can any 
real happiness be achieved.”’ A 


~ ; Mr. Meyers 


Cover Mlustration by Amy Lowry 


By Randy McMullen 

When I left Mr. Meye 
night in Finbars, I exp 
never to see him again. 
suited me fine. I didn’t li 


fholier-than-thou attitude 


condemning nature, and 


‘findignant tone of his 


~ And that story he ha¢ 
me about getting ripped o 
some chick while seducing 
a Rambler, and then 
naked and erect — like a f 
ened.rabbit — into an ou 
to get his act together. 
certain it was total non 
And I especially didn’ 
his. concluding remark: 
became a man in that 
house.” The way-—he sé 
seemed to imply that I wa 
than a man, and that I 
have to get- burned like h 
before J would become ma 
responsible, and all those 


{American ideals. 


But what really kille¢ 


‘Jabout that night was losing 


of a girl with whom I want 
get better acquainted. I 


finally gotten the chance ¢ 
downtown -with her, and 
did I do:~stand like a dope 
listen to this cranky old fp 
head -lecture to me on 
spoiled generation and its dé 
dence upon money and t 
What the hell is morality 
when girls are at stake? And 
was. he to talk: an old 
wandering around in Fi 
looking at young people? He 
probably. ‘a pervert, wob 
lecherously about in the_ 
corners of bars pinching 
fannies. Besides, what kind 
guy would just sit in an 
house after having his cla 
stolen by a crazy broad? He 
probably- just hung around 
masturbated _because._he 
able to finish the act. I 
what J would have done in 
situation. I’d have caugh 
license number, found 
bitch’s house and burne 
down (I'd have killed her 
too, if she had one.) 

I was feeling bitter 4 
the whole evening, although 
anger over blowing it with 
girl slowly “faded. I s 
became curious. I rememt 
that the old man never tol 
what he did after fleeing t¢ 
outhouse. What was “he 4 


_[now? What brought him ba 


his alma mater; was he f 


intent ‘on saving our genera 


Why . did he still talk of po 
ances in ‘his “private 
house?” Was there some ki 
fetish involved? 

I also found it, strange 
of all the people I kne 
Finbar’s that evening, noné 
seen the old guy. Granted, i 
a crowded night, but a s 
balding man wearing a tat 
tweed. suit must have beé 
least somewhat noticeab 
wondered if-he had approz 
anybody with his da 
thoughts before bumping 
me. I wondered if he would 
go back to Finbars, or if he 
even in Burlington anyr 

About a week later, 
into him again. It was a bri 
Saturday afternoon with th 
bouncing so harshly of 
snow that everybody was 
ing around with. sun. glass 
horribly squinted eyes. It 

arm with the sunlight 
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By Randy McMullen 
_ When I left Mr. Meyers that 
night in Finbars, I expected 
never to see him again. This 
suited me fine. I didn’t like his” 
holier-than-thou attitude, his 
condemning nature, and the. 
‘findignant tone of his voice: 
And that story he had told 
|me about getting ripped off by 
some chick while seducing her in 
a Rambler, and then running 
naked and erect — like a fright- 
ened rabbit — into an outhouse 
to get his act together. I was 
certain it was total nonsense. 

And I especially didn’t like 
his concluding remark: ‘“‘I 
became. a man in that bath- 
house.”” The way he said it 
seemed to imply that I was less 
than a man, and that'I would 
have’to~get’-burned like he did 
before J would become mature, 
—fresponsible, and all those other 
American ideals. 

But. what really killed me 
about that:night was losing track 
of a girl with whom I Wanted to 
get better acquainted. 


downtown with her, and what 
did-I-do: stand like a dope and 
listen: to this cranky old puss- 
head lecture to me on our 
spoiled generation and its depen- 
dence upon money and. thrills. 
What the hell is morality worth 
when girls are at stake? And who 
iwas he to talk:—an old man 
wandering around in Finbars 
looking at young people? He was 
probably a pervert, wobbling 
lecherously about in the dark 
corners of bars pinching girls’ 
fannies. Besides, what kind of a 
guy would just sit-in an out- 
house after having his clothes 
stolen by a crazy broad? He had 
-fprobably just hung around and 
masturbated because he wasn’t 
fable to finish the act. I know 
what J would have done in that 
situation. I’d have caught the 
license number, found the. 
bitch’s house and burned it 


down (I'd have killed her dog, 


too, if she had one.) 

I was feeling bitter about 
the whole evening, although my. 
anger over blowing it with that 
girl slowly faded. I~ slowly 
became -curious. I remembered 


that the old man never told me 


what he did after fleeing to the 
outhouse. What “was he doing 
_Inow? What brought him back to 
his alma mater; was he really 
intent on saving our generation? 
Why .did he still talk of ponder- 
ances in his _ 
house?” Was there some kind of 
fetish involved? 

I also found it strange that 
of all the people I knew at 
Finbar’s that evening, none had 
seen the old guy. Granted, it was 
a crowded night, but a squat, 
balding man wearing a tattered 
tweed. suit ‘must have been. at 
least somewhat noticeable. I 
wondered if he had approached 
anybody with his. damning 
thoughts before bumping ‘into 
me. I wondered if he would ever 
go back to Finbars,-or if he was 
even in Burlington anymore. 

About a week later, I ran 
into him again. It was a brilliant 
Saturday afternoon with the sun 
bouncing so harshly off the 
sriow that everybody was walk- 


ing around with sun glasses or- 


horribly squinted eyes. It -was 


arm with the sunlight. So — 
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I had | 
finally gotten the chance to go | 


“private bath- © 


warnr-in fact, that it made it feel 
like spring, and I could imagine 
that mo matter what season it 
was, snow would always be 
heaped along the roadsides and 
that people would forever walk 
around half-blinded by the glare. 
I was walking into a store to 


‘buy a newspaper (so 1 could 


bring it into B.T.’s, settle down 
with an: Irish Coffee, and 
pretend I was: Ernest Heming- 
way), when I heard Mr. Meyers’ 
distinctive squawk behind me: 
“Hold it there, young man,. 
we've a need for further conver- 
sation.” 

I wheeled’ around, feeling 
simultaneous pangs of dread and- 
relief, but nowhere could F see 
the old man. I knew I had heard 
his voice, that- unmistakably 
righteous timbre, but where the 
hell was he? I turned in a circle, 
bouncing ‘my eyes off the light 
and dark contrasts, but none of 


them focused into the right 
body. There was only the 
ongoing.-whirl. of squinting eyes 
and dark glasses. 

Then I blinked and he was 


right in front of me. I had either. 


looked over or through him, 
though I -don’t know how. 


His appearance was the 
same as at our previous meeting; 
in fact I could swear that every- 
thing — his clothes, his vaguely 
questioning facial 
even the triangle of beady sweat 
upon his forehead — was exactly 
as before. It was as if he had 
vanished after parting from me 
the other night, and had just 
reappeared at this moment — 
poof! e 


“] didn’t think I’d ever meet 
up with you again,” | offered 
awkwardly. I sensed that, like 
the previous evening, it was 
assumed that I would do more 
listening than talking. | felt like 
an apprentice, only this time q 


illustration by llyse Wolfe 


expression, ° 


CLEANING AND DEMONSTRATION. - 
COME INANDTALKTO—: 


Larry Cedrone, Rep. 
Feb. 16 llam-3pn. 


would be more clever... more 
skeptical. 

* “Aahhh, but that is where 
you and I differ,” he replied, 
again judging,. imposing. “You 
bump into things while | arrange 
them. I have been planning to f 
meet with you again, for I feel 
that you misunderstood many 
things of which I spoke with you 
before.” 

“Like what?’ Again, 1! 
reminded myself to be discri- 
minating. Measure my words. 
Ponder. — 

“Like Manhood,” he said § 
confidently, “‘and blind accep- 
tance, I don’t. want to put 
misleading ideas into your young 
mind. I was plagued by mislead- 
ing ideas as._a youth, too, al- 
though Iwas fortunate and 


There will also be a drawing for a pen set! 


— 


strong enough to _ overturn 
them.” 
“Look, sir...” I was about to § . ‘som 


tell him once and for all to 
Ld 


reg. $26" 
“Sale $157 


Offer ends Feb. 16 
Quantities limited. 
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Luxo Lumaglo Lamp 


a select group of lamps 
also at sale prices 
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forsake his paternalistic ramb- 
lings, when somebody yelled 
FIRE! A dozen fingers pointed 
frantically at the Flynn Theatre. 
where flames were beginning to 
dance and crack through the 
second story towards. the mar- 
quee. Hard Soap was already 
tinged with black. I looked back 
toward Mr. Meyers; he suddenly 
seemed twisted with pain. Back- — 
ing up slowly, then more and 
more quickly, I heard him 
muttering “Too - close, tod 
close.”” Everything was happen- 
ing so fast that I didn’t know 
what to watch or pay attention 
to. Mr. Meyers soon slipped out 
of sight in the maddening crowd. 


The Further Adventures of Mr. 
Meyers will be presented both in’ 
the Cynic and its Literary 
Supplement. Any likeness 
between the characters in this 
story: afd real-life people is 
strictly coincidental. 


"Open 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 
91 College St. Tel. 802 862-4397 


MY MOTHER'S FACE was strained. .My father 
tapped his finger on the oval table we were seated 
- around. There were six of us all together; my two 
- older brothers on one side, my sister and I on the 
other side, and my parents on opposite ends:-My 
mother’s tense expression was enough to make the 
four of us sit quietly. . 

She said, “Your father and'I got a call today from 
a distant cousin, Kate Hall. Her sister and her sister's 
husband have both died in the past year leaving five 
children behind. *The._ youngest one, Temple, is in 
desperate need of a home for the summer. She's a 
year younger than Lydia, and she's in the second 
grade. I wanted to ask all of you what you felt about 


the possibility of including another member in the. 


family just for this short period of time. She needs as 
much love and help as we have to give her.. How 
does that strike you?” 

‘Excited glances passed between the four of us, and 
_ weknew, right then and there, that were up for it. 

That night marked the beginning of the family’s 
relationship with Temple Aaron - my second cousin 
once removed, and my “somewhat” sister. 1 
remember my mother was worried about me, and 
‘made a point of talking with me alone. She came in- 
to my room to tuck’ me in, and say goodnight. ae 
stroked my hair back slowly. 

“You know Lydie, you'll always be my | dma 
child. Nobody can take that away from us.” 

It was a damp April morning and I was sitting on 
the porch. My mother had gone to meet Temple, and 
my brothers and my sister were inside playing.-What 
would she look like I wondered? Would she be quiet 
and sad all the time? I couldn't imagine losing my 

parents. I felt terribly sorry for her. I was afraid. 


The car pulled into the driveway. My mother and © 


Temple walked up the path holding hands. The first 
thing I noticed was that she was taller than me, 
secondly, she looked older than seven, and lastly, 
sh> looked very calm and on top of the whole situa- 


tion. I yelled to everyone, “She's here!”, and we filed" 


out onto the porch. My two brothers were smiling 
awkwardly. My sister immediately went over and 
. introduced hereself. I stood in the back of the porch, 
red with.embarrassment and fear. Temple looked at 
me curiously. I tried to smile. My mother took Tem- 
- ple’s hand and led her over to me. 

“Temple, this is Lydia. She’s going to be ,your 

iend.” The formalities made me want to gro 


“Why don‘t you two go play?” Mom suggested. 
The rest of the family went inside. Temple and I sat 
ontheporchsteps. 

“I went on an airplane today for the fifth time 
alone! Have you ever gone without your mom and 

?” 

“No, but weren't you scared?” 

She laughed, “T'm not scared of anything. I’ve seen 
‘Bonnie and Clyde’ three times and last week my 
sister took me to see ‘The Birds’.” 

I didn’t know what these movies were about, but I 


“did know that I couldn’t sit through the scene in “The 


Wizard of Qz” when the monkeys tear the scarecrow 
apart. 

She took out seven pennies and put them on the 
floor. 

“Cab we gui biteacene ciinde?” she asked. 


“The store is just around the corner. -I don’t have | 


any money and Mom doesn't like us to eat sweets.” 

“One...two...three... ,” she stared at me intensely, 
“and four for you. One, two, three for me!” We ex- 
changed smiles and I jumped down onto the 
sidewalk. 

ae Sae? Lonies. We took off, hand in hand. 

That simmer, as slat, my athe family moved 
to Western Massachusetts and stayed at my grand- 


_ mother’s ‘old farmhouse. The farm itself, High 


Valley, was an Eden for city children. We were given 
what seemed to us absolute freedom there. We took 
care of ourselves in the country (or, better. put) the 
country took care of us. We fished in the streams, 
played hide and seek in the corn, swam in the lake, 
rode horses together, and stayed up late whispering 
to each other long after our parents had gone to bed. 
Temple in my summer world was ex- 


tremely difficult for me. I'd gotten used to playing by — 


myself, and_although I still enjoyed my sibling's 
company I still loved to do. things on my own. It 
gave me a sense of independence. 1 can remember 
one day in particular when. I went out and bought a 
fishing rod with my saved up allowances. | emerged 
triumphant from: the car and came running over to 
show Temple my new prized possession. 


“What are you going to do with that?” she asked, * 


and wririkled up her nose, pointing at it in disgust. 

. “What do you think? Go fishing of course.” I smil- 
‘ed confidéntly and handed her the bright white 
fishing rod. hie 


| a shee story by Lydia Snow 
~jllustrations by Karen Behr 


| Temple laughed, “You think you're going to catch 
anything in that little brook? I bet you the only thing 
you'll catch will be your own sock you lost last week 
when we were swimming.” 

“Well, you can say what you want to say, but | 
saw the biggest trout I've ever seen yesterday. I'm 
going down there and catch him. So see ya later.” 

I picked up my fishing rod, tucked it under my 
arm and started walking down the hill. | felt 
especially confident. Temple didn’t bother me when 


‘I stood up for myself. The road was hot and sticky. 


My feet stuck to the asphalt on August days like this, 
and I walked in the dust. The corn was getting really 
high. Soon I would show Temple how to play hide 
and seek there. 1 thought to myself, “Sometimes 
she’s alright to have around.” 

I heard the familiar pattern of steps coming from 
behind me. I turned around and saw Temple running 


_ from the house. 


She yelled, “Wait up! I want to come too!” 

There was nothing I could do. I had to go along 
with her. I stood wiggling my toes in the dust. 

She stopped a few yards away and started panting 
heavily. “You know...I have asthma...I...told...you 
that...didn’t I?” 

I smiled, “Yeh, I know. I'm waiting.” 

“Asthma my foot.” I thought to myself. 

“Well, the reason | decided to come is because | 
want to go swimming.” . 

I felt my throat tighten. “You can’t swim. You'll 
scare all the fish away.” 

“All right. Don’t have a fit. Can I watch,..your 
highness?” 

“Yeh, sure...” I muttered: 

She'stopped and sat down on the side of the road. 
I knew she was looking for four leaf clovers: 

“You're not going to find one, Temple.” I said 
wat my breath. 


y sister, in my real family, she said if I found 


one I could wish anything I wanted to, and it.would 
come true.” she whined. 


“You know older people tell you things like that 


just to see if you're stupid.” I'd found this out the 


hard way, being the youngest and sneer gullible 
sister. , 


“Well I don’t care. It's worth trying.” 
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I kept walking, anxious to get my fishing rod in 
the water, “Meet you there!” I yelled, and continued 
down to the bottom of the hill to the brook. The 


bridge was just like the road except it had wood . 


board sides. I stood up on the right side and leaned 
over as far as.I could, my toes tucked under the 
board, so I wouldn't fall in. My brothers'had shown _ 
me how to do it: All I could see'was rocks, and fast _ 
moving water. No fish in sight. I.put my fishing rod 


. down carefully, and looked around in my ‘can for 


worms I'd brought from the garden. I pulled out a 
nice big fat one and squished it onto the hook. It con- 
tinued to squirm around. Worms never bothered 
me, but Temple was scared to death of them. I lis- 
tened to the roar of the water beneath me, as I reeled 


out slowly so it would be pulled by the current 
beneath the bridge where all the fish hid. Sometimes 
my brother would stand here all morning and after- 
noon staring seriously into the water. I understood 
his desire to be alone. 

Temple came running up behind me yelling, “See? 
I found one! I found one!” She jumped up and down 
triumphantly. 

I said angrily, “Be quiet. The fish will go away! 


~ You have to be quiet!” 


I just wanted her to go away, I'd gotten used to be- 
ing by myself, and she always wanted attention. She 
went over to the other side of the bridge and scowled 
sullenly. 

“Just because I.don't have a fishing rod, aecan 
mean a thing! You're not my real sister anyway!” 

I froze for a moment. J turned my attention back 
to the fishing line that tugged on a rock. cere 
free and kept facing the brook and the trees. 

I said under my breath, “I know.” 

ee Ree Sorfietimes I hated 


wl want, you to-be my sister Lyd. You're my only 
friend. I'm solonely.” - ~- 


everthing about her. 1 heard her walk up behind 


. the nylon line carefully into the water below. I let it . 


- 


I turned around. Her eyes were staring at the — 


ground. Her bangs were covering her eyes. The 
brook rushed beneath us. 

“Do you want to hold the fishing rod?” I asked. 

“Sure!” she cried, and grabbed it from me. I 
always gave in. It was always me. 

“Do you know something Lyd?” - 

“What?” I asked. 

“I don't think I miss my real mother anymore. She 
was sick all the time anyway.” 

“What'd she look like?” I asked timidly. 

“She was real pretty. Not like your...1 mean our 
mother. She was so thin and she always smiled, and 
was so sweet all the time. She never yelled at me 
like...our mother.. and I washed her handkerchiefs 
when she got sick and drooled...’ 

“I'm sorry Temple.. a I am...” I stammered 


“It doesn’t bother me. Hey Lyd? This is boring. 
Will you hold it for awhile?” 

I jumped over, ecstatic to have it back: I climbed 
onto the wood board and: stared at the water. He 


was there. Grandaddy himself! 1 was so excited 1 
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couldn't speak. He was going towards my sworn: Oh. 


my God, he was nibbling... Suddenly the rod jerked | 


“out of my hands. I lunged forward and caught it 
. before it went over the side. 


- Temple began screaming, “You got him Lyd! You 
got him! I'll go get Steve.” 

I pulled with all’ my might and I could see the 
plastic pole bend. I took hold of the line itself, and 


hoisted the fish a few inches out of the water. What a_ 


fish! He was thrashing around madly. I walked 


backwards, my fingers clenched onto the line, and 


lifted the fish onto the road. . : 

I began screaming, “Steve! Steve. I got it! I got it.” 
My throat was hoarse, and I watched the fish jump | 
around on the asphalt. 

Suddenly I wanted to throw it back in the water. It 
had been such a’beautiful fish, now it looked ugly. 
Its eyes looked sad: I got down on’ my hands ‘and 
knees and crawled over to it. I knew I had to take the 


. hook out of its mouth if I wanted to save it. I touch- 


ed its slimy skin. I.couldn’t bear the thought of tear- 
ing the hook out, so I just knelt there staring at it. 
Finally, its: movements quieted, and just its gills 
moved back and forth. I remembered my brother 
had said it was kinder to kill it by hitting it‘on the 
head, but I didn’t know what to hit it WEA. so I 
watched it die. I just watched it die. 

Temple and my brother Steve-came running up 
towards me. He immediately picked up the dead fish 
by: the hook. I looked up at him; half devastated, 
and half triumphant. He smiled and held the fish up 
in the sunlight. 

Suddenly Temple began yelling, “I caught the fish 
too! Didn’t I Lyd? I caught it too!” 

I turned. towards her and screamed, “You did not 
catch the fish! I caught it!” 


She stopped and looked away from me. Steve and ~ 
"1 began walking up the hill; Steve's arm around — 


mine. Temple stayed by the bridge, staring angrily 
at the water. 
Halfway up the hill, I could hear her singing taunt- 


| tingly,” Lydia killed a fish!” 


_A wave of guilt passed over me as I looked at it - 


Swinging, from the bloody hook in my brother's 


nat 


“What would she look like I wondered? Would 
she be quiet and sad all the time? I couldn’t 


“1 don’t. Anyway, he Gonen’t Hs to play. He's too 
old for that.” I answered quietly. 


“Do you feel sorry for me?” she asked.” 
“Sometimes.” I answered trembling. 
“But if you really cared, you wouldn't be so mean 


tome: Your whole family is mean to me.” 


After standing for an. unbearable moment of 
silence, I walked past her and continued into my 

“Let's go to sleep now? O.K.? Nobody wanits to be 
mean to you.” 

Sagst ands Ue covers of wy bedkand Mdlinw head 
down on the soft pillow. Temple stood in the door- 
way for a few seconds, then climbed into her bed. 

- I dosed my eyes. “Why can’t it be like it was 


“before?” thought to myself. 


The next weeks were the last weeks of summer. I 


kept thinking “Are they going to send her some place - 
else? Where will she go?” Temple didn't seem to 


~ think about it. Finally, one afternoon when my 


mother was cooking dinner and I was. setting the 


_table, my mother, asked me to sit down. I could sense 


my mother’s uneasiness. 

“Your father and I have been thinking Lyd. We 
really think we should keep Temple as a permanent 
member of the family. You know what a difficult 


_transition it’s been‘ for all of us, and we can't see - 


making Temple, or anyone else have to go through it 


again. 
I felt my stomach tighten. -— 
“You've been so good to Temple, and I really ap- 
preciate it. I worry about you especially though, 
because you have such a. hard time getting mad at 
Temple. You can’t just say to yourself, ‘Well, her 
parents are dead, so I can’t yell at her.’ She'll take ad- 


, Vantage of you. You have to let her know how you 


feel * ” 
I looked up from the table self-consciously. 


“1 think it's a great idea. She doesn’t get me mad 


that often anyway. We're getting real close.” 
Just having said.it brought me a tremendous sense 


imagine losing my parents. I felt terribly sorry 


hands. 


Later that night, after everyone had gone to sleep 1 
_. lay awake on my bed. The moon's light filtered in 


through the window and I could see Temple's face 
asleep resting on her pillow. Somehow she didn’t 
look peaceful. Her eyes seemed to be moving under 
her eyelids, and it scared me. Her stuffed: animals 


surrounded her, and one of her blue dogs was nest- 


led under her arm. 


It was true, Mom wasn’t always nice to her. Tem- — 


ple didn’t know things that everyone else knew. She 


hated being shown how to do things which made it - 
~ worse. ‘had to teach her how to set the table, and - 


Mom had to.-teach, her how to wash her face. 
Sometimes she wet her bed and Mom would have to 


. change the sheets in the morning. Temple would 
deny it and Mom wouldn't say anything. Soon she'd - 


go some place else and everything would be like it 
used to be. But where would she go? 

I decided to get up and go to Steve's room. Maybe 
he'd be awake and feel like talking. I tiptoed out of 
bed and walked down the dark hall.. My brother's 
door was shut, and the light was out under the door. 


-I turned around and started walking back to my 


room. 

Temple was standing in the doorway. There were 
tears in her-eyes, and her hair was all over her face. 

“Why'd you go away?” she asked. 
| “Tjust wanted to talk to Steve.” I answered. 

“1 had a bad dream, ‘I'm scared.” She wiped the 
tears from’her eyes...’ You like Steve better than me 
don't you?” . 

“No.” I stammered. 

*Then why do you ave want to play vee him 


and not me?” 


for her. I was afraid.” 


ae. 


of release. 
“1 think it’s the only thing we can do.” I said eager- 
ly. . 
~ “T'm so glad to hear you say that Lyd. I love you a 
lot sweety. But remember - you have to learn how to 
yell at her when you want to.” 

“I guess so Mom. I think I'l go climb the apple 
tree.” 

“All right. Dinner will be ready soon so don’t be 
gone too long.” 

‘T ran out of the kitchen and out the door to my 
favorite apple tree in the back. I hoisted myself up 
the first big branch and climbed with ease to the very 


top. The sun was beginning to go down. I could see _ 


the surrounding mountains the cows in the field 
below. The corn blew different directions in the 
wind. There were cars the size of ants driving along 
the highway beyond. 

When Iwas way up there I knew-I could talk to 
myself because no one could hear me. Temple was 
afraid to climb trees: 


“She doesn’t have a place to go. We'll have lots of 


_fun times together...” 
I felt tears rush to my eyes, but I continued talking 


to myself. . 
“The only thing to do is to give her all the love I 


_ have, because she needs it. I was born with two 


parents and I still have them. She doesn’t have any.” 
. The talking made me hurt less inside. I could hear 
my mother yelling, “Lydia! Lydia! Supper’s ready!” 


I started to climb down the tree, but stopped to - 


talk to my special branch. 
“Tree? You're just my yee yeu.end ane; ‘po 
one else. You got that? Just you and me.” 


I hugged the scratchy branch with my whole. 
body. Then I started the slow careful climb down. e. 
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1 NEVER LIKED the standard Levi's style denim 
jackets because they were too short and didn’t have 
any pockets in which to stuff your hands. Besides, 
all the hoodlums and hillbillys in school’ wore the 
short denim jackets, and I didn’t want to look stupid 


like them. They always had the tails of their shirts: 


hanging out underneath the edge of those jackets 


that barely covered the smalls of their backs. “And in. 


the fall, when the weather got cooler, they always 
had to stand around shivering because their Levi's 
style jackets were too tight to allow extra clothes 
underneath. So they stood huddled in a group, five 
or six guys and a couple girls, with one hand 
crammed in their pants pocket while the fall wind 
blew the tails of their shirts around. They never but- 
toned the sleeves when they stood around like that 
either, because then the cuff wouldn’t hang down 
over the free hand that held the Marlboro. ‘Their 
greaser, delinquent style turned me off. They were 
too “hard core.” But I still liked denim; I wanted to 
taste the “soft core.” 


When I was in eighth grade, 1 wandered into-Ver- 


tin's department store and saw these denim jackets 
hanging among the hunting clothes and green twill 


work coats. I pulled one out for closer examination.: -’ 
God, here was a denim jacket that had pockets for . 


your hands, and hung just a little lower on your 
body than the waist length Levi's jackets. They were 
“hip length,” but not toe long, not long enough to 
look like something your mother would buy for you. 
And those pockets! They were roomy, yét still 
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an, One Jacket 
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followed the contour of the jacket. The opening 
slashed at almost a forty five degree angle between 
horizontal and vertical, and white, double stitching 
a half inch wide outlined the pocket. A triple white 
stitch ran up the sleeves, around the shoulders, and 
across the back. 

The jacket would have been great anyway, but to 
make things even better, there was another pocket 
on the left chest. It was a fairly big-patch pocket, and 
it zippered: considered that-zippered chest pocket a 
very well-engineered detail; it gave the jacket that 
final touch of distinctions that made it so...cool..A 
little brass pull hung from a tiny chain on the zipper, 
and it dangled as I held the jacket at arms length ona 


hanger. Over the end of the zipper was a little black 


and gold tag that said “Lee.” 

This Lee jacket zippered up the front; the Levi's 
jackets buttoned. It had a full, workingman’s cut, 
with plenty of room inside for movement ‘ahd extsa 
sweaters. And best of all, the roomy cut made me 
look bigger and stronger, or at least I thought. 


Everyone else, especially my mother, probably ~ 


thought it made me look silly..I was only a tall but 


¢ ‘ scrawny kid in eighth grade, trying to wear a size 


forty workman's jacket. Roomy and comfortable is : 
one thing, but I could have fit three of my arms and 
a leg in-one sleeve of that jacket then. And the neck 
was so big that I never pulled the zipper all the way 
up because it just made that fact all the more ob- 

I bought an embroidered patch of the Rolling 
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Stones logos, a red and white mouth with a tongue 
hanging out of it, and had my mom sew it on_the 


right hand pocket. Hardly anyone knew what it : 


meant, and I loved telling people. Everyone else at 
the time listened to typical, teeny-bop, eighth grade 
music, and I felt hip because I listened to the Rolling 
Stones and had a tongue patch 6n my jacket. 

My best friend: Terry wanted a jacket like mine 
and I encouraged him to get one. I figured we'd look 
like a club or a gang or something.-I had read The 
Cross and the Switchblade and Hell’s Angels and 
was always attracted to something about gangs and 
groups that wore the same jackets. But, of course, , 
we would have been some kind of special, different, 


'smarter-than-thou gang. That's why we'd wear Lee 


workman's jackets, not the short Levi's kind with 
names on the back, like stupid motorcycle hoods 
wore. But Terry’s mom wouldn't let him get a jacket 
like mine. He really didn’t need a new jacket'l guess, 
and’ his. mom was pretty strict about spending 
money. After awhile I didn’t mind though; 1 was 
glad I was the only kid to have my jacket. - 

‘ Through that first summer that I owned it, I wore 


"my, jacket almost everywhere. When the nights-got 


cool-and }-went out in boats with my friends, the 
denim felt heavy and kept me warm. If the days 
became extremely hot downtown, the unlined denim 
felt bearably cool. Surprisingly, my mother even let 
me wear it to church that first year, once in a while 


anyway. On the 4th of July, always a cold night at | 


my cottage, I'd wear multiple sweatshirts under my 
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jacket and fill the pockets with firecrackers. 

With any other jacket I had ever owned, I had to 
worry about getting it dirty or tearing it or otherwise 
ruining it. The denim jacket was different though. 
Denim by natureis tough and durable;‘when you 
make it into a work jacket it seems even more so. | 
could roll on the ground, stand in the rain,-or carry 
logs in my jacket without,ever worrying about what: 
might happen. Sure, it got dirty now and then, and 
very dirty quite often. But because it was so big for 
me anyway, I could just wash it as thoroughly and 
as many times as the conditions required, without 


fear of shrinkage. 


One evening my friend Mark-and I rode our 
‘motorcycles out along a railroad firelane that even- 
tually led us to a stream. Although the water was 
over the wheels of our bikes, we tried to ride across 
the stream. I made it but Mark's bike died from 
water in the ignition. We were miles from the nearest 
road, and after futile efforts to get it running again, 
we decided to tow the dead bike out of the woods 
with mine. But towing the bike presented a major 
problem: We had nothing to link the bikes. 

Mark suggested we make a rope out of our 
jackets. We tied one sleeve of his jacket to his 
handlebars and the other one to a-sleeve of my 
jacket. Then we clamped my free sleeve under the 
seat of my bike. As we attempted to get underway, 
the first real tension quickly tightened the improvis- 
ed rope until - ZIP - the sleeve tore cleanly out of 
Mark's jacket. He began to talk about-stashing his 
bike until later and riding- out with ‘me or just 
pushing it. “Let's try it again with just. my jacket,” I 

- said. 


_ “Oh come on, Bruce” Mark replied. “We weren't 
even started. As soon as we got geing and hit a 
bump yours would rip too.” 4 os ; 

“But I insisted and we tied the sleeve to his 
handlebars again; the one jacket made for a very 
short rope. Again we eased off. The knot around the 


of clout and she prevailed. I must admit, once | 
began to wear my winter coat, the immediate appeal 
of the Lee faded. Until. March that is. Then the lay- 
off made my jacket all the more desirable when the 
warmer days came again. Such temporary storage 
each winter has grown shorter as I've grown older, 
especially since I began to drive. I'll wear it in the 
dead of winter if I know I'll be in the car most of the 

Once though, I almost lost touch with my jacket 
permanently. The summer before I started college; I 
broke the zipper and never got around;to fixing it, 
and left the disabled jacket behind as I left for Ver- 
mont. This act of gross negligence occurred because 
of two factors. On the one hand, I vaguely expected 


that my tastes and lifestyle would change drastically} - 


at college, that I would no longer want to wear the 
same old crummy jacket I wofe all through high 
school. On the other hand, I was just too plain lazy 
to get the zipper fixed and forgot about it in the 
pressure of going off to school. 


But a year without my jacket didn’t erase my 
fondness of it. I managed okey without it, I had 
other jackets, but I felt like no one I met was getting 
to know the real me; the me wearing an old varsity 
coat or nylon windbreaker was just some college 
Phone. My denim jacket was my roots to the work- 
ing class, to a rural background, to motorcycles and 
no-frills fashion. I never noticed more than two 
other jackets like mine, and I longed to display my 
independent thinking by wearing-my own. To 
anyone else it was probably just another anonymous 
jacket, but’ to me it was a very special identity 
preservative. — 

Afterthat year without my jacket, I got my 
girlfriend to sew in a new zipper for me; it was that 
simple. I put my jacket back on and it felt good. The 
new zipper only lasted about ten months, then it 
started to come apart. My girlfriend insisted on 
replacing it right away, and I let her. I didn’t want to 
go through withdrawal again. 


handlebars tightened, my jacket stretched, and ..., 


we were off! Slowly for sure, but we tugged up hills, 
across bumps and over logs until we reached the 
‘road. From there it was easy. 

When we got home, I undid my jacket from the 
vicious knot around the handlebars and unclamped 
it from my seat. I put it on. The cuffs hung a little 
lower than,before, completely covering my hands, 
but the jacket was essentially unharmed. The only 
permanent damage was the two little holes and a 

crease on the left sleeve, inflicted by the seats latch- 
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ing mechanism. With the next wasli the crease disa 
peared and the sleeves returned to normal length. 
The two little holes have weathered into subtle 
souvenirs of the whole affair. : 

Every year when the weather gets colder, I have to 
start thinking about putting my jacket away for the 
winter. I usually wait for quite some time, freezing in 
the November mornings because I know the after-_ 
noons will warm up and I'll want to be wearing my 
denim jacket. For a while:I get by with wearing an 
extra sweater or shirt underneath, but sooner or later 
I have-to give in to winter's cold and leave the denim 
home in favor of a warmer garment. 

However, my Lee jacket was nearly converted in- 
to a winter parka once. In high school I was really 
desperate about wearing that jacket, and I con- 
sidered having a goose down sweater sewn into it. 
The idea never flowered, though; the goose down 
garment that I saw in an Eddie Bauer catalog cost 
$35, and my mother could not see sewing one inside 
a four dollar denim jacket. My mother wielded lots 
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‘of old denim; as it fades and softens it becomes mo 


Considering its seven year history, my jacket 
deserves to look a little worn. The buttons have 
fallen off the cuffs. The adjustment tab has fallen off 
one side, and the buttons for the adjustment tab 
departed the other side. The edges of the cuffs and 
the top edges of the pockets are frayed down to 
white fuzz from thousands of hands-in-the-pockets 
repetitions. The breast pocket shows the outline of 
my wallet. that almost permanently resides theres. 
Much of the white stitching is coming loose and the 


peers c 
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Whole jacket has faded a few shades since the days 


ain ‘ 


susceptible to dirt and smells. But after a ruthless 
washing, my jacket feels fresh, rough, and crisp 


again, and the teeth on my Rolling Stones patch 


brighten to a clean whi 

I suppose someday Till quit wearing my denim 
jacket all the time. It will only come out for work 
around the house or something. At this point 
though, I'm certainly counting on getting another 
couple years out of it at least. I might acquire some 
more jackets in the future, and find occasions when 
they'll be most suitable to wear. But none will ever 


have the kind of relationship with me that the Leef - 


does. I trust my denim jacket; it's honest and 
understanding. It'll-be a long time before we part for 
good. Maybe some day I can give it to my grandson 
and tell him all sorts of stories about it. Or maybe 
be buried init. @ 
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248 North Street 
Open Mon.—Sat. 3:30 p.m. till closing | 
PRE-GAME WARMUP | 

4:00- 7:00 

Before Hockey Games 
50. Pitchers 
Drafts .25 
Jack Daniels Shots are .60 


MONDAY MEN’S NIGHT 
7 p.m. — Ciosing 
Domestic Bottled Beer 45 cents 
| Pitchers .50 
Steamed In Beer Hot Dogs 25 cents 


THURSDAY LADIES’ NIGHT. 


FRIDAY NIGHT WARM-UP 
~ $:30 p.m. — 7:00 
50 cent Pitchers 
Steamed In Beer Hot Dogs 25 cen 
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mountain top. For 

this task, faithful moun- 
taineers use a church 
key. Secular moun- 


opener. Don’t be con- 
fused by these antics 
with semantics. Just - 
remember, the opener is 
your pri tool. Be 

| true to it and it will be 

' true to you... 

Second, choose a 

; glass. Here the options 

' become immense. 
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UNH 72 
By Geoff 

The beleagured 
of Vermont hoop 
defeated 72-70 Wedg 
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Hampshire when a 
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BBall C Drops 1 


UV 


UNH 72-70 


By Geoff Cook 

The, beleagured University 
of Vermont hoop squad was 
defeated 72-70 Wednesday night 
by the University of New 
Hampshire when a Tom Perrin 
jumper at-the buzzer rolled off 
the rim."A close game through- 
out, UVM’s-surge fell just short 
in the final seconds. 

Despite forward Jim 
Nocera’s strongest game of the 
year (24 points and 11 re- 
bounds), the Cats’ big men were 
outplayed underneath the 
boards, allowing UNH. center 
Brendan Van Deventer and for- 
ward Ken Herbert to dictate 
play inside. 

The Wildcats 47-35 advan- 
tage in rebounds gave New 
Hampshire more shots at the 
basket and. many more oppor- 
tunities to , score.. “I don’t 
think we got good play from our 
big men toriight on the boards,” 
explained UVM _ coach Peter 
Salzberg. “Our ‘offense _ was 
taking one pass and putting it up 
— it’s tough to box out in 
*” PF 

UVM also got a good game 
from guard Steve Thode, whose 
13 points was the second highest 
game total for the team. New 
Hampshire’s scoring was paced 
by guard Cana Chapman’s 20 
points. 

Wednesday’s game 
Durham was a rematch between 
he two téams, who played each 
other in Patrick Gym a couple 
of weeks ago, a game which 
Vermont won 84-81. UV.M’s 
hoop record. stands at 7-13. 


inside early. 
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NU 89-62 
By Nick Witte: 


~The UVM basketball team 


took an 89-62 thumping at the 
hands of Northeastern in Bos- 
ton, Tuesday night. 

The Huskies from. North- 
eastern jumped to an early lead 
and never let up; they led at one 
time by 40 points. The Cats 
failed to mount a serious threat 
dominance of the 
contest until the final minutes 
when the game. was already out 
of control. 

Tuesday’s game marked the 
third time this year the Vermont 
five. has taken heavy beatings 
while visiting Boston clubs. 
Earlier this year, the Cats were 
drubbed by Boston University 
and Boston College. Vermont 
has yet to win a Division I 
contest on the road in seven 


‘Opportunities. 


The Huskies wibaa no time 
as ‘they left UVM in the dust in 
the first period. Surges of 10 and 
12 point unanswered rallies 
separated the Huskies from the 
Cats, leaving Vermont behind by 
20 at the half. 

‘Northeastern’s Pete ‘Harris 
scored early and often on his 
way to lead all scorers with 23 
points. Three other Huskies were 
in double figures to spur the NU 
rout. Tom Perrin ‘and Tyrone 
Johnson proved what little 
offense UVM could muster, 
scoring 10 points each. 

The“ Huskies*continued to 
dominate the game in the second 
half, not allowing UVM to draw 
closer than the halftime margin: 
A 21-4 scoring burst by North- 

(continued on page 42) 


running of guards Dave Hargett 
“and Mike Ferrara, Colgate was 
_ able to take Vermont’a 

‘ the inside game that let the taller 


‘ of. center 


-biggest 


“ seconds 


Colgate 69-68 


~ By Geoff Cook 


A ‘furious’ rally by . the 
University. of Vermont round- 


ballers fell just. short’ in the’final 
seconds Saturday 4 afternoon 
when Jeff Brown’s: jumper 
swished through the basket a 
second—-too late, giving. the 
visiting Red Raiders from C€ol- 
gate a narrow 69-68 victory. 

The frustrated Vermont 
Catamounts led throughout 
most of the game, before Col- 
gate’s overall feam speed took its 
toll on the Cats in the final five 
minutes of play. Behind the 


from 


Cats dominate early. 

In the early portions‘ of the 
game the score was often dead- 
locked, with UVM getting most 
of its points from the inside play 
Mike “Kern while 
Colgate employed the hot shoot- 
ing of guards. Mike. Ferrara and 
Dan Harrigan. Then, with 14 
minutes. gone in the opening 
half, UVM’s Mike Evelti hit two 
quick tap-ins\ and Kern hit a 
layup to give the Cats. their 
lead of the game at 
32-27. After two Colgate bas- 
kets, a Jeff Brown tap’ and a 
drive by Jim Nocera gave. Ver- 
mont its five point lead again at 
36-31. Bruce Bennyon’s basket 
in the final seconds put the Cats 
in the-locker room with a 38-33 
halftime lead. 

Mike Kern’s hook shot 30 
into the second half 
moved the Cats to 40-33. The 

(continued on page 42) 
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Colgate defender leaps for rebound. 
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UVM Skiers Take 
Dartmouth Winter 


Carnival 
1&h Consecutive Carnival Win 


By Hart VanDenburg 
Supported by a near clean 
sweep in the jumping event, the 
UVM Men’s ski team outscored 


their hosts to win Dartmouth’s . 


Ski Carnival 
Hanover, N.H. 
* In Friday’s events, no one 
could catch the Cats as they 
took the lead with victories in 
both the 15 kilometer crass- 
country:ski race and the slalom. 
In the cross-country race it was 
once again Rick Solie of UVM 
who, took top honors. Solie ran 
in. with a time of 48:12 with 
Willie Carow. of Dartmouth 
breathing down*his neck with 
48:14. Karsten Midvet, back in 
the tracks after recovering from 
the flu, placed 6th, and Mark 
Quinlan ran 9th to give the Cats 
enough ofan edge to claim 
‘the cross-country victory. 
In the -slalom Vermont 
displayed: its depth_by placing 
four mén in the top ten. Scott 
Light finished second to Jeff 
Nichols of Middlebury. He was 
1/400 of a second slower. Light 
skied a faster-~ first run, but 
Nichols turned on the juice in 
his second run to slip past Light 
and win. 
in fifth, John Teague in sixth, 
and Calvin Erdman in eighth, 
‘team honors..again went to the 
Cat8 re ; 


last weekend in 


scene 


With Chris Mikell ~ 


Before Saturday Vermont 
had a ten point advantage over 
Middlebury, 156-146, and Dart- 
mouth trailed with 140. 


The 45-meter hill was the 
of another Catamount 
victory on Saturday. Kare 
Hearte and -Roger Holden 0 
UVM tied for first place with 
a score of. 242.6 points. Dart 
mouth’s Suerre Brott flew ‘in 
third and =WUVM’s _ Oddwind}- 
Hocas cruised in fourth to secure 
a first place team finish. 


In the Giant Slalom Scott 


Light again was forced to play| 


second fiddle, this time to Mack 
Lyons of Dartmouth who had a 
combined time of 1:48.68 com 
pared to Light’s time of 1:49.47. 


Dartmouth placed two men; 
Brian Wagner and Tim Etin, in 
second and third respectively. 
Rich Wright of UVM .- placed 
sixth and Chris Mickell took 
eighth to complete the Vermont 
scoring. 


\ 


After the four events Ver- 
mont. walked away the victors 
with 319 points. The big Green 


had. 279,. Middlebury 268 and 


UNH placed fourth with 210. 
a1 


-Biopharmacéutical Sciences 
an exciting new career development 


ee — 


The University of Massachusetts at Amherst, School 
Of Health Sciences; Division. of Public Health is 
pleased to announce the development of a program 
designed to train biostatisticians and 
epidemiologists to undertake studies in the areas of 
drug research, development and regulation. 

This new program combines coursework in 


biostatistics, epidemiology, pharmacolegy, and other . 


related disciplines. Together with field studies, these 
courses prepare graduates for challenging careers in 
the pharmaceutical. industry and associated govern- 
ment regulatory agencies. ’ 


For further information concerning this unique, 
government-supported program, call (413) 545-2151 or 


write: . dail J fees 


Biostatistics/Epidemiology Program Area 
Biopharmaceutical Research Unit 
Division of Public Health 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, MA 01003 


Factors of race color sex age rengion national ongin or Naiuicar 
are not consideresi in the admssion or treatment of Students or 
nmemployment im accordance with Federal and State laws and 
regulations , 


If you are interested 
drop by the Cynic 
office in lower Billings | 


Vermont against Clarkson earlier this season. 


Clarkson Rallies To Edge IceCats . ‘ 


By T. Goode: .-— It was a 
cold night in Walker Arena for 
the University of Vermont hock- 
ey team, as the Golden Knights 


-.of Clarkson overcame a three- 


goal deficit to edge the Cata- 
mounts 6-4. 
The loss was compounded 


by. the injury to sophomore 
. Vermont goalie Andy Ashforth 


in the second period of the 
game. Ashforth, the second 
UVM netman to be injured in 
the past 9 days, suffered a pulled 
hamstring after going down to 
block a shot by Clarkson star, 


___Kevin Zappia. 


The first period was marked 


by the strong play of Ashforth, 


kicking out I5 shots, including a 
dazzling stop on a Clarkson 
break-away early in. the game. 
The Cats, ‘taking inspiration 
from his fine play, iit the lamp 
-at 7:04 when Bob Torney took a 
feed from linemate Craig Homo- 
la and deposited a backhander 
past Clarkson goalie Ken Moore. 

The Cats upped their lead 
by one at the 10:10 mark of the 
‘first period, when Craig Homola, 
on the powerplay, let a screamer 
go from forty. feet out that 
ricocheted off goalie Moore’s 


By Andrew Daniels _ . 
The UVM AquaCats, after 


losing their first four meets of» 


thé season; went On a fampage 
defeating UNH, Norwich, and 
St. Mikes to close in on a .500 
season, 
Unfortunately, this splendid 
streak was cut short when UMass 
slipped by the AquaCats 61-51. 
Coach Legget knew beforehand 
that UVM would have to win 
some* key races to beat’ the 


_ strong Massachusetts team. Early 


in the competition Steven Levy 
of Vermont, ranked in the 
top 10 in New England, was just 
touched out. in the- 200 yard 
individual medley. The lead had 
changed three times during the 
race. The defeat increased the 


_ pressure on the AquaCats. 


Levy came back with an 
exciting race, the 200 yard 
backstroke: After 100°yards he 
trailed by half a body length. 
With two laps to go he pulled 
even with the leader, the two 


¢ going stroke for stroke into the 


last turn, Levy turned quickly 
and surged ahead to win. UVM’s 


eee 


pads and into the twine.. Ver- 
mont picked up its third goal 
minvies later as Jim Murphy 
took a beautiful lead pass from 
linemate Duffy and deflected it 
past Moore for a short-handed 


_ goal, making it 3-0 in the Cats’ 


favor. <a 
{ : 
The. Golden Knights of 
Clarkson didn’t waste much time 
in the second period erasing 
Vermont’s lead. With just 41 
seconds gone in the’ period, a 
Wescott to. Laughlin connection 
put the locals on the scoreboard. 
Kevin Zappia scored his 99th 
goal (a career record for Clark- 
son) as he slammed a rebound 
past the sprawling and now-in- 


_jured .Ashforth. Andy, in ob- 


the game, having already made 
an impressive 26 saves with a 
period: and a half left to play. 

Sloppy puckhandling on the 
part of Vermont’s defense, com- 
bined ‘with aggressive fore- 
checking by. Clarkson cost the 
Cats. the lead at the 10:24 mark 
of the second. period with 
Laughlin notching his second 
goal of the night. The Golden 
Knights then caught Yermont in 


Dave Platow finished a close 
third and ‘with two events left,. 


“Vermont was still hanging tough: 


In the 500 yard ‘freestyle _ 
freshman: Kevin © Sullivan and 


. senior captain Mark Kinne took 


an ,easy first -and second. Ver- 
mont only trailed by 12 points, 
but the comeback ended in the 
200 yard breaststroke when, 


‘ despite freshman John Foust’s 


record-breaking time of 2.21.1 
(breaking the former record held 
by Andrew Daniels of 2:24.1 set 
last year), UMass took a clinch- 
ing first place and ‘the meet was 
over. 2 : 
Nonetheless, UVM swam 
well, Coach Leggett feels “‘that 
the meet could have gone either 
“way. It was close and thrilling to 


~see both teams battle it out in 


every race.” 

UVM will see UMass again 
in the New England champion- 
ships March 2, 3, 4. The’ Aqua- 
Cats finish their season at Rhode; 


_Island on the 17th and at! 


‘Dartmouth on the 20th. Then,. 
the Championships. 


a line change at 16:49 of the 
period with Laughlin getting the 
hat trick, beating back-up goalie 
Tony Frost with a backhander. 


Clarkson increased. their lead to - 


5-3 with. just 7 ‘seconds left in 
the period. Jim Armstrong beat 
Frost with a quick shot off the 
faceoff, to give the Knights a 
two goal lead as the buzzer 
sounded to end the -second 
period. 


With just three minutes 


‘gone “@r “the final frame; and 


Vermont on the _ powerplay, 
Steve Cruishank’s perseverance 
paid off for the Golden Knights, 
as he enabled teammate Sid 
Tanchak to grab a loose puck 


and net the sixth and final . 


Clarkson goal. A minute later, 
Louis Cote scored for the Cats 
with a powerplay blast from the 
left point. Despite this and many 
powerplay opportunities, Ver- 
mont was unable to crack Goalie 
Moore for the remainder of the 
game: The loss drops the Cats to 
under .500.in Division One play 
this year, with play-off hopes 
looking dimmer still with the 
untimely injury. to Ashforth- 
\ 


UVM lead failed to last much 
longer. A Colgate surge of ten 
straight points put the Red 
Raiders ahead 43-40. With hot 
outside shooting ‘from guard 
Dave Hargett Colgate managed 
to stay ahead. Hargett, one of 
the better guards in the east, hit 
three consecutive baskets in this 
stretch and scored twelve impor- 
tant second half points. 

Steve Thode hit two techni- 
cal free throws in the final 
thirteen seconds to bring Ver- 
mont within one point at 69-68. 
But the Cats were unable to get 
a shot off in the remaining 
seconds, making the final score 


69-68 in favor of Colgate. . 


| NU cont. 


eastern produced an 82-42 Hus- 
kie leat with eight minutes 
remaining. 4 

After NU led by 40 points, 
the scrubs were put in for both 
teams. UVM saved some face by 


‘whittling the margin’ of differ- 


ence down to 27 but that was all 
they saved. Northeastern had 
beaten the Cats in every facet of 


the game. es ap ya 
VERMONT CYNIC 


By Lisa 
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Women’s Gymnastic 
114.5 — 103.7 
Dartmouth. Tuesday 
Gym. =i 


Ms. Costello clea 
ted the bars, scoring 
Ms, Berry scored a 6 
was Ms. Berry’s turn 
the vaulting with a 7 
floor exercise with 
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the floor ex to place. 
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The past weeker 
gave an equally excit 
mance in Cortland, 


but were not able t 


SPORT 
Basketball — M 
Gymnastics — W 
Hockey — M 
Swimming — W 


Skiing — M&W 


Basketball — M 
Gymnastics —.M 


Hockey — M_ 
Hockey — W 
Swimming — M 


Indoor Track — M 


Basketball — W — 


Hockey — M 

- Swimming — M 
Basketball — M 
Hockey -W 
Basketball — W 
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Women’s rneetics 
‘Defeats Dartmouth — 


By Lisa Mauro aay 


Kristin Costello took two- 


firsts’ and a second, and Ann 
Berry won the vaulting, floor 
exercise, and placed third in. the 
parallel bars to lead the UVM 
Women’s Gymnastics team to a 
114.5 — 103.7 victory over 
Dartmouth Tuesday at Patrick 
Gym. ; 


Ms. Costello clearly domina- 
ted the bars, scoring a 7.2, while 
Ms. Berry scored a 6.35. Then it 
was Ms. Berry’s turn as she won 


the vaulting with a 7.35, and the 


floor exercise with an 8.1. Ms. 
Costello followed with a 7.9. in 
the floor ex to place second, and 
a 7.25 to win the balance 
beam. Freshman Nancy Hruritz 
came in second with a 7.2. 


The past weekend the ‘girls 
gave an equally exciting perfor- 
mance in Cortland, New York, 
‘but were not able ‘to /outscore 


Gymnast on uneven BD 


Men S 


either Cortisiid or the University 
of Rhode Island: Cortland won 
the meet with 124. 55, URI 
followed with 113.5 while UVM 
scored 110.55. The competition 
was close between UVM and 
URI, after vaulting UVM was 
leading. But the unfamiliar bars 
hurt both teams, UVM falling 
behind both teams. One UVM 
gymnast gave an exceptionally 
fine showing, Lisa Duff, the 
captain, who took second place 
on the beam with a 7.55. She 


finisher. Overall, coach Debbie 
Kociusko said the meet. was 
exciting and provided good 
competition. j 

Thursday, Feb. 15th brings 
the team to Springfield College 
and on the 27th they will travel 
‘to Northeastern. On March 3rd 
UVM will be hosting Tri-States 
which involves five high level 
gymnastic teams. ‘ 


Varsity 


Lacrosse Practice, 
Wed., Feb. 21, 6 pm 
Sports This Week 


SPORT 
Basketball — M 
Gymnastics — W 
Hockey — M 
Swimming — W 


DATE 
_15(Thurs) . 


15-17 © 
(Thur-Sat) 


16-17 
(Fri-Sat) 


17(Sat) 


Skiing — M&W, * 


Basketball — M 
Gymnastics — M 


Hockey — M 
Hockey — W 
Swimming — M 
Indoor Track — M 


17-18 
(Sat-Sun) 


20 (Tues) 


Basketball — W 


Hockey — M 
Swimming — M 
‘ Basketball — M 
Hockey — W 
Basketball — W 


21(Wed) 
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TIME 
7:30 p.m. 
8 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
6 p.m. 


OPPONENT 

at St. Michael’s 

at Springfield 

at RPI 

at New England 
Championships 

at Williams Winter 
Ski Carnival 

CONNECTICUT 


at Oneonta w/ . 
Coast Guard 


COLGATE 
Concordia 2 p.m. 
at Rhode Island 1 p.m. 


at Yankee Conference 9 a.m. 
Championships 4 


at Rhode Is. w/ Cort- 
land St. & St. John’s 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
at Dartmouth 
FAIRFIELD 
Clarkson 

at Springfield - 


TBA 


3 p.m. 
1 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 


6 p.m. 


3 p.m. 
‘7:30 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


turned out to be the only top. 


Sheepskin 


Coats 


7:30 p.m. ~ 


Any Pizza,. Buy one 
get one free 
Fri. & Sat_nights 

5 to 1:00 a.m. - 


Good Only Through Feb. 24 
ONLY AT DOWNTOWN 


Sun.-Thurs., 6a.m.-Midnight 
Fri. & Sat.,6a:m.-2a.m. 
Telephone: 864-0244 


| Ladies & Mens 


Cowhide 
Jacket 


Mouton Collar - 


originally $176 


90% 


off 


Hooded 


Men’s 


Leather - 
Storm 


Coats 


. were $99.50 - 


$139° 


Save up to 200.00 


originally $63.00 


o5ch 


Limited sizes 


£ 


PD DAL PIT ISU AL DOT. 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 
CHURCH STREET at Cherry: 


ESSERE TORRES CORRE 
v 


eo) 
©. “a! 
Oo 


The Billings Governing Board Presents: 


BILLINGS 


FEBRUARY 16 
4pm. - Zam. 


= 2 Bands 4 p.m. — 1am. 
Mime Show 6:30 p.m. 
Second Stage Players one act appa 9:15 p.m. 

_ Stand-up comedian 10:00 p.m. 
Various contests bees 10:45 p.m. 
Steak and Eggs | : 1:00 a.m. 


S.A. Films Presents The Last Waltz 


. : | SS 
Shown 7:00, 9:30 Midnight $1.00 with ID: 


Has Lesson To Learn 


By Nick Witte 
For a game and a half, the NHL.All-Stars beat the 
Soviets and for the next game and a half, the Soviets taught 


‘the All-Stars a lesson in team hockey play. The .Russians 


deservedly won the three-game Challenge Cup Series 2-1. 
The Russian coach was right when he said that this 


series proved the Soviets better this time but not necessarily e 


the future’s dominant.force. Western hockey is not a thing 
of the past, so I don’t want to hear about any suicides 4 in 
Canada. 

Instead, the Canadians should learn the Russian lesson 


“on playing quality hockey. Clark Gilles, New York Islander 


and muscle man, was frustrated by the All-Star’s ineffec- 
tiveness against the Soviets. Gilles said the Russians would 
take heavy «body, checks without blinking; it becomes 
obvious that this is an effective style of play. — 

The American public, so willing to pay to see athletic 
violence, have twisted hockey into a spectacle. Purists recall 


» the days of Jean Beliveau, backhand shots, and maskless~ ° 


goalies. The uneconomical stapshot hadn’t been popularized 
and goalies like Gump Worsley didn’t need masks to protect 
themselves from non-fatal backhands. 

Sure, bruisers from Eddie~Shore to John Ferguson 


‘added the physical element. But there wasn’t much empha- 


sis placed on the brutal aspect. There were merely: police- 
men whose duty was to make sure that no opponents got 
too choppy with the smooth skaters. The NHL has got to 


learn. that heavy checks may fill up the stands, but they 
~ don’t put points on the scoreboard. 


Another aspect of the Challenge Cup that bothered me 
was. the synthesized buildup to the seffes. Writers who 


_, billed the es as the match between the world’s greatest 
hockey teams were sensationalists, yet not out of line. But 


those who played up the series as the Americans vs.’ the 


Russians and Free World Capitalism vs. Communism are ~ 


off their gourds. 

First of all, the NHL All-Star team was hardly Ameri- 
can. Calling Bobby Clarke American is comparable to 
calling Anita Bryant a swinger. Promoters put too much 
emphasis on the political aspect of the series. Sure the 
Canadian pride is at stake, but not in the interest of a free 


. economy and democracy. Don Cherry, Boston Bruins 


coach, had the right idea earlier this year when his teams 
played the Soviet Wings.-He said the game was an exhibi- 
tion and. that he would rather see his Bruins beat the 
Canadians or the Islanders. : 
There will always be those Americans and Canadians 
who hold fast to the claim that western hockey is better. 


However, the Russians will never be defeated by a collec--: 


tion-of talented players who don’t know each other..What.I 
would like to see is the Montreal Canadiens, North Ameri- 


ca’s finest team, take two weeks off from the regular season. 


to play a four of seven series with the best-team the Soviets 


.can put up. I would bet my mother’s apple pie and my 


father’s Chevrolet (if he had one) that the Yemericans would 
win. 
This is hardly a new argumerit. North Americans have 
wanted to either field the Montreal Canadians in amateur 
competition or play against a Soviet team that is less 
professional. The Russian team that played here last week- 
end, barring miracles, will win the World Cup and the 
Olympics next year. There’s really no reason why they 


-. Should lose. Western. teams play for money keeping them 


from Olympic ‘competition; while the Soviet? team does 
everything short of living together while maintaining their 
amateur status. 

The Russians are not. better hockey players. They 
merely play to’score rather than hit. Hitting pays off in 
football, but rarely in hockey. The days of Big Bad Bruins 
and the Broad Street Bullies are over. Dave. Shulz now 
bounces from team to team. The Canadiens have won the 
last three Stanley Cups with skating and passing. Between 


the Russians, and the Montreal Canadiens, the rest of the - 


NUL should learn what it takes. 
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McAdoo, 2 
his six year care 
All-Star five time 
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- National Sp. sorts Briefs. 
Borg Dismantles Connors | 
Bjorn Borg of Sweden disposed of Jimmy Connors, 
6-2, 6-3, Sunday to win the’ $300,000 Grand Slam of 


Tennis tournament. Borg used his baseline drives to take 


advantage of Connors as he rushed to span’ 
Jimmy defended his play -in Saying, * --my ‘game is my ) 
game... I didn’t want to stay back. ibs, the next one 


(match) will be good for me.” 

The cool Swede broke Connon serve twice in. daa set 
en route to the $150,000 winner’s paycheck. Borg said later 
that his game plan had been to stay back and force Connors 
into making the mistake. The strategy paid off as Bjorn 
continuously smashed winners past. Jimmy While the latter 


was at net. 

- Estee wan s victory, Connors maintains a 10-7 AT BOLTON VALLEY, JUST 30 MINUTES FROM CAMPUS, 

ifetime record against Borg, th j : 

Jimmy in this event three straight yeas” '* Petes | EVERY TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY, 7:30-10 P.M. 
John McEnroe beat Argentine Guillermo. Vilas -in 


straigns sets in the consolation match. THE JAMES MOORE TAVERN, RIGHT AT THE SLOPES, 
From the Peanut Gallery _|. J FEATURES SOME OF THE AREA'S FAVORITE 
ener ai me dl the —— eo in Bindineheor ENTERTAINERS EVERY EVENING! 
ing a ett ‘i on {was fined 0 Monday for throw- LIFT RATES © ENTERTAIN ENT 9 P.M.-1 A. Me 


Wilson threw this peanut during Saturday’s soccer aa ppd 
game between Birmingham and Leeds into the crowd. | if . ; : TUESDAY DAN GILLMOR 


Magistrates took @ dim view to Wilson’s throwing a “ae . fradeay se 
sile” into the crowd. Aftertioon! . 4s WEDNESDAY — SNOW BLIND 


uskies Conquer Challenge oo) header ee 7, -THURSDAY—KeVIN AGOSTI BAND 


After dropping the first game of the series, the USSR Half Day. 7.00 ‘ 
national hockey team came roaring back to win two games (Morn. or - FRIDAY— TRACY W 
to cap the Challenge Cup series from the NHL All-Stars. Afternoon) | F " celeste ae 
The Russians came from behind Saturday to nip the. ~ Above Rates include 3% Vt. Sales Tax , 
All-Stars and then shut out the North Americans Sunday - SATURDAY sea Eri 


6-0. The Soviets, seeming non-human, refused to be deter- ; | 

red from their strategy by. heavy checks from the All-Stars. ‘ NO MINIMUM—NO COVER 
The Soviet coach kept the series in perspective by OL u ON 

saying that the game proved his team better this year, but ALLEY RESORT, BOLTON, VT. 05477 434- 2131 


not necessarily" for years f6 come. The All-Stars, however, 


had their pride injured by the defeat. Goalie Gerry Cheevers i TAKE EXIT 11 OFF 1-89, FOLLOW RTE. 2 EAST 7 MILES: TO" 
who suffered the six-goal onslayght Sunday said that he - BOLTON VALLEY ACCESS RD. 


would reflect on the game for the rest of his life. 


Walk Away Renee 


Chris Evert overcame a poor second set to defeat 
Renee Richards. 6-1, 3:6, 6-3 to gain her first tournament 

’ victory of the year. The win earned Evert $24,000 in the 
event played in Seattle. / 
Richards, twenty years her Spponent’ s elder, received 
$12,000 reward for her efforts. For Renee, it was her first 
tournament final since her celebrated sex-change operation. 
Evert played her solid baseline game and dominated 


the match from the onset. YOU'RE tag, — ve 


BU Beat BC , Bring Home Beanpot 


Boston University continued its mastery over Boston 


College with a.4-3 victory in the 27th annual Beanpot --- . , . 
<a | SAVE 30% AS Advert 
'. BU’s Daryl MacLead beat BC goalie Paul Skidmore in; O ve 1Sé€ 


with less than eight minutes remaining to gain the victory 
for the reigning NCAA champs. 


BU was-never behind, thanks to two first period goals : = 

by Billy Cotter and John Bethel. Monday’s victory marked 

the third time in four years that the Terriers have won the 

“a G.F. FASHION CHAINS 
In the consolation game, Northeastern nipped Harvard, 

5-4, after jumping out to a 4-] lead. This year *s tournament 


was quite different from last year’s during the Blizzard of 
78 when fans were trapped inside the Boston Garden and . 


be ea a Be oe beer and hot dogs. - | - Now only $2.10 to $12.95 
McAdoo in Celtic:Green | 3 | Regularly $3.00 to $18.50’ . 


Three-time NBA Scoring leader Bob McAdoo was 
traded by the New York Knicks Monday to the Boston : 
Celtics in return for three first-round picks in this year’s ' 
draft: McAdoo, a scoring machine accused of lacking = 2 
defensive abilities, played for the Buffalo Braves for four Many of the newest styles 
and one-half years before being dealt to the Knicks during ae 
the 1976-77 season. 5 : : | ’ 

* The Celtics had accumulated the two extra first-roun N eee as i : | 
_ pieks in trades made earlier this season. The move indicated 15in. 18in.: 24in. and 7in. bracelets 
that* the faltering Knicks are ready to throw in the towel 
concefning this year’s campaign. . 

Celtics general manager, Red Alibitiach, was delighted ei \ ‘ , 
with ‘the deal since he didn’t give up anyone and got a ° A ll engths 
known quality player. Celtics boss John Y. Brown used to |. . availab é€ . 
be the Buffalo Braves’ preeident when he dealt McAdoo 7 


away. . 
_McAdoo, 27, has jeoreaed 27.8 outs a game durine ; 


cena NBA, is beeneictodsean 11. University..Mall...: .Dorset.street. 


a 


‘ ‘ 
Sere mcer skeet ean Stet ied a uiencustitetiinatinnedniss 


Ye. recat 
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Winterfest All-Campus Party ° 


Psi s 
Frog Hollow: 22? #1 + 9:00 p.m. 


Pottery 


Middlebury — A variety of 
pramic courses for children and 
adults ranging from porcelain 
handbuilding to -handbuilding 
or children are scheduled this 
spring at the Frog Hollow Craft 
enter in Middlebury. 

For young students potter 
arolyn Long will offer two four 
eek courses: Handbuilding for 
hildren and Throwing and 
andbuilding for Teenagers. 

Handbuilding for Children 
(ages 8-12) will start March 15 
and will be heid. on. Thursdays 
from 3:00 — 4:15 p.m. It will 
each _ basic techniques of 
pinching, coiling -and_ slab 
construction. Throwing. and 
Handbuilding for Teenagers 
(ages 12 and up) will be held on 
Tuesdays from 7:00 — 8:15 p.m. 
starting March 13. 

Three adult ceramic courses 
are scheduled this spring. Frog 
Hollow’s ‘new resident potter, 
Judith Bryant will offer Throw- 
ing on the Potter’s Wheel for 
Beginners and Throwing on the 
Potter’s Wheel for Intermediates: 
Throwing on the Potter’s*Wheel 
for Beginners will be offered 
either from 1:00 — 3:30 p.m. or 
from 7:00 — 9:30 p.m: on 
Mondays beginning March 19. 

The intermediate course will 

be held Wednesdays~ starting 
March 21 and,students may 
register for either the 1:00 — 
3:30 p.m. or 7:00 — 9:30 p.m. 
class. Both courses will run for 
eight weeks. ‘a 
There will also be a two-day 
porcelain handbuilding work- 
shop with Carolyn Long April 7 
and 21 from 10:00 a.m. — 4:00 
p.m. Students will make a cup 
and a small lidded box. 
For: further information on 
courses, registration or tuition 
contact Tricia Nolan, Vermont 
State Craft Center at Frog 
Hollow, Middlebury, VT or call 
388-4871. 


Colby 
Camival 


Winter Weekend at Colby- 
Sawyer College will begin Fri- 
day, Feb. 24th, 9:00-1:00 a.m: 
Dance to the Ellis Hall Group, 
3.00 admission charge (tickets 


tap. Cafe de Colby. It will 
continue- on Saturday, Feb. 
25th, 9:00 — 1:00 a.m. with 
Chris Rhodes’ Band, $2.50 
admission charge, in Bemis 
Center. Beer on tap. Positive I.D. 
required. 


Winterfest 
Activities 


able at Winterfest table ‘this 
wéek 11-1 every day, cost $4.00. 
. Winterfest Concert — South- 
side Johnny& the Asbury Jukes 
ill be at Patrick Gym. 

Broomball Finals — The 
championship broomball game 
will be played during the Satur- 
day Winterfest games at 2:30 


sold’ in Colgate Hall). Beer. on. 


Vidas, 


Winterfest shirts are avail- 


Feb. 17th at the CBW_ green. - 


Cross Campus Cruise — 
Sponsored by the UVM Outing 
Club, the 3-mile cross country 
race will begin‘behind Gutterson 
and finish on the CBW. Green. 


_ Registration is limited-to 100, 


cost of entry is $1.00 which can 
be made at the Outing Club and 
at Billings this-week from 1l.- 
1. Points will be given for 
individual and total awards. 


- Starts at 10 a.m. 


Snowshoe Race — Spon- 
sored by ‘the Wilderness Exper- 
ience, the obstacle course will be 
on. the CBW Green. The race on 
Saturday starts at 12:30 p.m. No 
entry fee required. Sign up at 
Winterfest table at Billings 11-1. 
Limited to 35. Points for indivi- 
dual and overall given. 

Cross-Country Relay Race 
— Sponsored sby the V 
Outing Club, this will. be set 


‘ around the CBW Green. Entries 


are limited to 30 teams of 4 
people, No entry:fee. Sign up at 
Winterfest table in _ Billings 
11—1. Both. individual and total 
points and awards are given. 
*. Broomball Finals’ — 2:30 


p.m. Saturday, CBW Green Mor- 
tar Board will serve hot cider on :. 


the Green. UVM Outing Club 
will serve hot buttered beverages 
on the Green. 


Winterfest-Hockey Game —. 


7:30 p.m. UVM vs. Colgate. 
Awards for Winterfest ‘overall 
winners will be given: Participa- 
tion award also given.” . 

‘Post Game Winterfest Party 
— All campus party at Sigma Nu 
after the game located at 57S. 
Williams St. 

Speaker — Bill Alexander 
“Is There Life After College?” at 
8:00 p.m. Sunday, Feb. 18 in Ira 
Allen Chapel. A popular campus 
comedian sheds some light ‘on 
post-graduation possibilities. Not 
to be missed by those who plan 
to graduate. - 

Snow Sculpture Judging — 
snow sculptures are designed 
ind created by you, the student 
dorms, Greek houses, and off- 
sampus people). The judging will 
xe on Friday, Feb. 16th Starting 
it 3:00 p.m. 

Biliings Bedlam sponsored 
by the Billings Center Governing 
Board, featuring a variety of 
entertainment including films (in 
conjunction with ~S.A. Films 


_ Bureau), musicians,. live bands, 


_disco, mime, one-acts, and a 


“Jate-night steak and eggs break- . 


fast. The festivities begin at 4:00 
p.m. and go to 3:00 a.m. on 
Friday, Feb. 16th. 

Masquerade Ball — Spon- 
sored by the University Club, 
this will be for the faculty, staff, 
students, and alumni. Costumes 
are optional but.a prize will be 
given for the best costume. This 


_ will be on Friday night at 9:00: 


p.m. at the Given Building. 


Night on the Island, Las 
two dances choreo- 
graphed: by Sally Nash, will be 
performed by Dragon Dance. It 
will feature poems of Pablo 
Neruda, music by Susan Bett- 
mann. Performances are on 
February 24 and 25 
Montpelier Conservatory, 24 
Elm Street, 3rd floor, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. at 8:00 p.m. $2. 00 
admission. 
~ ~Dragon Dance is a non-pro- 
fit cultural tel tp pgs RD 1, 
Worcester, Vt. 05: 235124. 


UVM 


Hump; 


in the ~ 


Judicial 
Council | 


Applications for the J udicial 


_.Council are available on March 1 


through the Inter-Residence 
Association respective dorm 
representatives. 


Decisions, 


Decisions 


“IT just can’t get into miy 
courses this semester,” Maureen 


says. “None of my classes seem ~ 
to interest me. Maybe I’m in the 


wrong mtajor...” Having trouble 
making decisions? At the Advis- 


ing Referral Center (337 Water- - 


man, x4174) we can help you in 


deciding what options are open 


to you. Drop in or make an 
appointment — we are here for 
you! — ‘° 


Dancerci se- 
Session 

Dance the inches away with 
Dancercize, a unique, fun way to 
attain fitness! 

Dancercize offers cardio-vas- 
cular fitness, strength, flexibili- 
ty, co-ordination, endurance and 
muscle toning, all through a 
series of dance/exercise move- 
ments choreographed to modern 
music. 

Starting February 26th and 
27th meeting twice per week for 
6 weeks. Days, times and loca- 
tions are as follows: Mon. & 


Wed. 9:15 to 10:15 a.m. in 
Memorial Auditorium/Continua- 


tion; Mon. & Wed. 6:45 to 7:45 ° 
“p.m. in Adams School/Continua- 


tion; Mon. & Wed. 8:00 to 
9:00 p.m. 
Newcomers; Tues. & Thurs. 9:30 
to 10:30 a.m. in Leddy Arena 
Lounge/Newcomers; Tues. & 
Thurs. 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. in 
Leddy Arena ‘ Lounge/New- 
comers. 

Registration may be made 
by forwarding a check-to the 
Department of Parks § and 
Recreation, P.O. . Box - 3282, 
Burlington, VT 05401, or regis- 
ter in person at the Recreation 
Office at Leddy Park in the 
-Burlington Municipal Arena, 
prior to the first class, 864-0123 
Fee: $12. — minimum -15. stu-... 
dents per class. 


Wildemess 
Experience 
Schedule 


The following UVM Wilder- 
ness Experience activities will be 
offered. this semester: Feb. 
24-25 Snowshoeing, Camel’s 
March 10-11 Snow- 
shoeing, Mt. Abraham; March 17 
Snow © Climbing Workshop, 
Smuggler’s Notch; March 18 
Snow. Climbing Workshop, - 
Smuggler’s Notch;.March 24-25 
Ski Tour, Bristol Wilderness 
Area; March 31-April 1 Snow- 
shoeing, Mt. Mansfield. 

On each trip no experiencé 
is necessary. A minimal fee is 


' charged to cover the cost of 
food, transportation, equipment . 


~ experienced in 


 duate, 


in Adams School/ . 


and instruction. Your instructors 
are fellow UVM 
the activities 
encountered on these weekends. 

To sign up come to'the W.E. 
office in the Student Activities 
Office in Billings or call x2060 
for more information. You had 
better hurry, there ‘are limit 
spaces available. 


Financial 
Aid — 


1979-80 Financial Aid 
forms will. be available starting 
Friday, February 9th, in the 
Financial -Aid Office, 330 Water- 
man. 

- All upperclass, graduate, 
and dical students will be 
required to fill out a UVM 
financial aid application as well 
as the Family Financial State- 
ment. 

Important deadlines to 
remember: March Ist; VSAC 
Incentive Grant deadline for 
undergraduate Vermont _ stu- 
dents. May ist: UVM applica- 
tion due for upperclass, gra- 
and medical students. 
Priority will be given to on-time 
app)icants! 


X Country 
Craze 


Cross Country Craze is an 
obstacle course for all levels of 
X-C skiers, presented by the 
Outdoor Recreation Manage- 
ment Suite at the Living/Learn- 
ing Center. Race begins at 1:00 
Pp.m., registration at Gutterson 
Track from 12 — 12:55.p.m.: 
Entry fee is $1.00. Prizes will be: 
awarded. Sponsors includg Ski 
Rack, Bennington Potters 
North, Sundance, Upstairs 
Records, Ben and Jerry’s, Trapp 
Family Ski Touring Center, and 
White Mouse. “Reception -to 
follow with food, drink, and 
entertainment in the L/LC fire- 
place lounge. For more informa- 
tion call 656-4261 or 656-4264. 


Elections 


S-A. Presidential’ and Vice 
Presidential Elections are almost 


~ here. Petitions and information 


will be available in the S.A. 
office, upstairs in Billings begin- 
ning on Friday, Feb. 23. All 
petitions must be returned to 
the: S.A. office by 5:00 ‘p.m. 
March 9. Elections will be held 
March 27, 28, 29. For further. 
information, please contact 
Anne Harris in the S.A. office. 


Saturday, February 17th, 
Roomful of Blues will be per- 
forming at-  Colby-Sawyer 
College, 10 p.m. — 2 a.m. $3.00 
admission charge. Positive 1.D. 
required. No jeans allowed. Full 
(Cash) bar. 


Seminar 


Students interested.in a year 
of study in Scandinavia (Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, Swe- 
den) are invited to an informa- 


, tional meeting on Thuisday; | 


February 22 at 7:30 p.m. in the 


students, . 


. 


. " 
a ete ee el 


John Dewey Lounge (second 
floor, Old Mill, center of build 
ing). Former participants will be 
present; fefreshments will be 
served. The Seminar is a national 
program of foreign study. in 
which some 100 UVM students 


_have participated. 
Interested students who 
cannot attend. the. meeting 


should contact Professor J. Felt, 
History Department, 302 Wheel 
er House, ext. 3180. 


Disco 
Contest 


On Tuesday, Feb. 17, there 
will be a Disco Dance Contest at 
Friends’ on Pine . Street in 
Burlington. Trophies will be 
awarded for first, second, and 
third place. Beginning at 8:00 
p.m. there will be lower bar 
prices! The $2.00 door charge 
will benefit Shaker Mountain 
School. 


fran: 
Religion an 
Revolution. 


. Next Wednesday evening 
(February 21) at 7:30 in Memor- 
ial Lounge in Waterman Build- 
ing, a panel of noted experts 
from Dartmouth College and the 
University of Vermont will dis- 
cuss the reasons for, and implica- 
tions of, recent events in Iran. 
Dartmouth History - Professor 
Gene Garthwaite will introduce 
the topic by outlining the major 
events in Iran over the past five 
years including the destruction 
of traditional power groups 
within the country and by 
discussing the role of Shi'ite 
Islam in Iranian History. Bill 
Daniels from the UVM Depart 
ment.of History will describe 
Iran’s revolution-and compare it 
to revolutions elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor Abbas Alnasrawi, Pro 
fessor of Economics at UVM, 
will explore the impact of Iran’s 
failing economy on the West. 
The panel will be moderated by 
John Engroff, Director of the 
Living/Learning Center. A ques 
tion and answer period will 
follow the panelists’ remarks. 
Refreshments will be _ served. 


TnDelta 
Annual 


‘Scholarship 


Through the hard work ‘of 


Tri Delta sorority members 
Delta Delta Delta is offering its 
annual scholarship of: a min 
mum of $500. This money i 
given, as a scholarship, to an 
full-time UVM woman student 
to be used next semester. De 
Delta Delta national service 


Scandinavian ye cae 


winners will be automati hy 
eligible. 

Applications may be picked 
up from the Director of Finar 
cial Aid or Tri-Delta Sorority at 
143 South Willard St, 

The deadline is March A 
1979. For more information c: 
Tri-Delta at 864-5051. 
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For sale — 
sorels, chain 
top, $18, nega 
x . Excelle 


Want to sp 
‘sailing the Cari 
fic? Europe? C 
of the. warid 
power yachts? £ 
crews! For f 
send a 15 cents 
6833 So. Gess 
Houston, Tx. 7 


Ice skates f 
condition. Ladie 
Jill x3203. 


Refrigerator 
- G.E., cooling 
freezer adequa 
my - painted. $15. Cz 
863-3449. Keep 


Rewriting, 
reading. Professi 
ner, 862-6588. 


The Living 
tre program las 
male resident. G 
born, suite 33¢ 
Phone x4251. 


_ Tutoring a 
mentary Spanis 
able. Conta 
862-4294. 


Found — Ne 

belonging to Li 

- 878-3884 evenin 
number. 


For sale 
Portable sewing 
well. $15. Pha 


Ride wanted 
New York for 
recess. Contact 
Mill. 


% 
. "For sale — (¢ 


Alpspitz” hikin 
6%M (fits womai 
brand new, $60 
Call evenings 65 


Stereo amp 
tro-voice $50. C 


THURSDAY 
is ‘Feb 15, 1979 


1) Pancakes 
2)Poached Egg 
3)Soft Boiled 
Home Fries 
Cottage Chees: 
Pastry or Muff 


2)Meatloaf w/G 
3) Sweet & Sour 


FEBRUARY 15, 1 


For sale — Ladies 7, Teepee 
sorels, chain tread bottoms, high 


top, $18, negotiable. Call Jana,. 


x3306. Excellent condition! 


Want to spend this summer 
sailing. the Caribbean? The Paci- 
fic? Europe? Cruising other parts 
of the world aboard sailing or 
power yachts? Boat owners need 
crews! For free information, 
send a 15 cent stamp to Xanadu, 
6833 So. Gessner, Suite 661, 
Houston, Tx. 77036. 


ice skates for sale. Excellent 
condition. Ladies size 6. Contact 
Jill x3203. 


Refrigerator — full size 
G.E., cooling works excellently, 
freezer adequately, has been 


painted. $15. Call Dave or Peter ' 


863-3449. Keep trying. 


Rewriting, editing, proof- 


reading. Professional. Carol Wag- 


ner, 862-6588. : 


The. Living/Learnin 
tre program has an opening fora 
male resident. Contact Bill Sar- 
born, suite 330 Bldg. B L/L. 
Phone x4251. . 

Tutoring available in -ele- 
mentary Spanish. Rates reason- 
able. Contact Raylene, 
862-4294. ; 


Found — New Jersey license 
belonging to Lisa Nelson. Call 
878-3884 every beeve phone 

‘number. 


For sale — 
portable sewing machine. Runs 
well. $15. Phone 864-6282. 


Ride wanted to Rochester, 
New York for ‘town meeting 
recess. Contact Colleen, 305 Old 
Mill. 


‘Lowa 
size 


For sale — German 
_ Alpspitz” hiking’ boots, 


6%M (fits woman 7-8). Almost — 


brand new, $60 or best offer. 
Call evenings 655-3856. 


Stereo amp 45 watts elec- 
tro-voice $50. Chris 658-4406. 


Thea- 


“old Singer 


Ad Ss (T hey’ re Fike). 


1 red hooded sweatshirt 
(L.L. Bean‘s small) new $10. 1 
pair Dingo boots, square toe, 1 
yr. old, women’s size 8, $20. 1 
set Pioneer door-mount speak- 
ers, model 75-160, new $20. Call 
Anne 656-4266. 


E: You are wonderful and t 
love you. A.H. 


Black wool sailor pants, ' 


waist 32” long. x3306. Ask for 
Lisa. © 


For sale — two % coupon 
books for sale, $25 each. Call 
Jeanne 656-4091. Leave mes- 
sage. . 


~ 


“Found on Main St: a blue, 


’ brown, green, orange and white 


woven plaid scarf. Call Jean at 
862-2841. 


Bridge — if you are inter- 
ested in playing bridge once a 
_ week,.call Mitch at 4266. Please 


- leave message if I’m not there. 


Housing 


_ Roommate needed for large 
cooperative house in Williston. 
Call 879-0520. Keep trying. 


-Male roommate wanted to 
share two-bedroom apartment. 
Quiet location -overlooks lake. 
$115/month and utilities. Call 
John at’ 864-6470 after 5 p:m. 


Charlotte farmhouse to sub- 
let early March — June 1. Ideal 
country living for 2-3 students. 
Call 425-3011 for details. 


For sublet this summer — 
16 Handy Court, a furnished, 3 
bedroom house with close proxi- 
mity to campus,~ only $275 a 
‘month including utilities. Call 
Rob at 862-6102. 


Room available — in a 4 
bedroom house, $100/month. 


Nice people. Female. Call Bert — 


862-5609. 


M asic C 
For sale — Steve Martin fans 
— get his latest LP for $4. Also 
one bureau for $30, a table lamp 


for $2, and an ironing board for 
$5. Call 864-5459. 


Wanted used TV, also. radio 
with tape or cassette recording 
attachment. Postcard. 
Hammann, Box 871, Burlington. 


For sale — 4-string banjo, ’ 


good condition, make an offer. 
Call Martha (206) at x3857. 


40% discount on new guitars, 
amps, drums, band instruments 
and pianos. See and try and save 
at Presto Music Store. Call 
862-2257. 


We BUY, SELL, TRADE all 
types of* musical instruments. 
Call- 862-2257. 


New Yamaha, Guild acous- 
tic guitars at 40% discount. Also 
specials on electrics, Les Paul 
copy for $115. Prices on used 
guitars start at $30. Call Dave 
862-2257. Just a short distance 
from UVM Redstone campus. 


nr 


SAGA 


to D. - 


23 Channel! C.B. for sale, 
Realistic TRC-24, Delta tune, 
meter, squelch, -P.A. hookup, 
antenna base & microphone 
included. 1 year old, brand new 
condition, going price $70 or 
best offer. Call Randy at 
862-7481 after 6:00 p.m. Must 
see to appreciate condition. 


Skis 


Ski boots — Lange Banchee 
boots. Size 7%. Must sell fast, 
$35. Call Julie at x4688. 


Skis for sale, Hart comp 
190’s, Geze bindings $45. Call 
Rich 655-0533. 

Nordica ski 


For sale - — 


boots, girls size 7, $30. Excellent_ 


condition, Call Amy x3490. 

For sale — Trac team x-c 
skiis, 205. cm. won in a raffle, 
already have a pair. Originally 
$140, will take $70 or best 
offer. Call Melanie at 863-6300. 


Wanted: cross-country skis 
for 5'9” person. Call Don at. 
863-6525. 


Ski equipment — women’s 
_size 7 Reiker ski boots, 


$35. 
Call Jeanne at 656-4091. Leave 
message. 


Skis — : Dynastar Omeglass, 1 


. Season still excellent shape, + 
‘Salomon. 555 bindings, $100. 


Also Hanson boots size 7-9, best : 
offer. Call Phil, 864 0227. 

Skis — 1 pr. Rossignol 
Strato 102’s, 
Nevada bindings. 
658-4406. 


$95. Chris, 


Mo 


-offer. 


195’s with Look : 


THURSDAY 
Feb 15, 1979 


1) Pancakes 
2) Poached Eggs 


' 3)Soft Boiled Eggs 


Home Fries 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


1)Hot Dog w/Potato 
Chips 

2)Spanish Rice’ *”~ 

3)Fruit &Cottage 
Cheese Cold "Plate 


4) Eggburger 


1)Veal Parmesan ; 
2)Meatloaf w/Gravy 
3)Sweet & Sour Pork 
4)Chop Stey w/Soy 


FRIDAY 
Feb 16, 1979 


1)Griddle Cakes 


-2) Easy Riser 


3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns 
Cottagé Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


_ 1)Pizza 


2)Corned Beef 
Sandwich 


”. 3)Polenta Pie 


SATURDAY 
Feb 17, 1979 


1)Waffles 
2)Qmelets 

3)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


-BRUNCH- 
1)Scrdmbled Eggs 
2)Waffles 

3)Chef's Choice 


Sausage Links — ; 


1)Rst Beef w/Gra 
2)Quarter Pounder 
3) Hungarian Noodl 


ae tok eae 


'3)Sloppy Joe 


SUNDAY 
Feb 18, 1979 

« BREAKFAST 
1)Griddle Cakes 


—2)Pried- Eggs 
_3)Hard Boiled Eggs 


Hash Browns ~ 
Cottage Cheese . 
Pastry of Muffin 


- BRUNCH =< 


‘1)Scrambled Eggs 


2)Waffles 


- 


1)Steak Sandwich 


2)Souffle w/Pimientc 


Sauce 


3)Vegetable Quiche — 


esa 
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MONDAY 
Feb 19, 1979 


TUESDAY 


1)?exas Style Frensy 1)Waffles 
Toast —* 

2)Baked. Shirred Eggs 

3)Soft Boiled Eggs 

Home Fries 

Cottage Cheese 

Pas or Muffin 


1)Grilled Ham and 
Cheese Sandwich 


2)Ground Beef Potato Rice 


Pie : 3) Tuna Saladlate 
4)Welsh Rafebit 


_3)Chef's Salad w/ 
Cottage Cheese 


" 4)Tomato Rice Cass- 


erole 


1)Veal Patty with 
Mushroom Gravy 
2)Spaghetti w/Meat 
& Meatless Sauce © 
3) Chinese. Pepper 
Steak” ’ 
4)Cheese & Veg Bake 


HOBO NIGHT 


Beef Stew 


Feb 20, 1979 


2)Scrambled Eggs 
3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns ......... 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


Stick to your Ribs 


Fried Chicken Wings 


' - Nordica ski boots, will fit 
size 8%—9%. Used 3 seasons; 
Only $25. Call Phil 4266. 


Wheels 


For sale —. 1972 Volks- 
wagon bug — 80,000 miles, body 
in fair condition. $500 or best 
Call Cindy B. x3840. 


Dodge D100 pick-up 1976. 
2 wheel drive, under 50,000 
miles, excellent condition  w/ 
fiberglass cap. 4-speed standard, 
AM/FM cassette, CB, snows. 
$3,450 negotiable. Call Jason 
656-4243. Let ring/leave 
message. 


VW Rabbit 1975. New 
engine ‘& ‘clutch with 15,000 mi.: 
sunroof, AM-FM rustproof. 
Chris 658-4406. ; 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


University of Arizona offers 
more than 40 courses, i.e., 
anthropology, bilingual edu- 
Cation, history, Spanish, 
etc. at Guadalajara, Mexico, 
July 2 - August 10: Tuition: 
$265. Board and room with 
_ Mexican family: $300. ~~ 


Write 
Guadalajara 


Summer School 


Alumni 211 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 85721 
(602) 626-4729 


WEDNESDAY 
Feb 21, 1979 


| 1)Griddle Cakes — 
2)Fried Eggs i¢ 
3) Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries 
Cottage Cheese - 
Pastry or Muffin 


1) Ground Beef Hoagie | 1)Hamburger 
2)Beef Chop Suey w/ 


2)Macaroni & Cheese 
3)Pruit Plate with 
Cottage Cheese 


1)French Dip Sandwich . 
2)Baked Fish Fillet 
3)Deep Dish Veggie Pie 


Veal Rarsala > 4 Coupons 
Tacos - 3 Coupons 
Stuffed Shells - 4 Coups” 
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Get the Edge 


and save up to 


4s 


--On skis, poles, clothing, boots and — 
bindings...during the Downhill Edge 
“White sale’’ now through Saturday, . 

_* =e March 3. 
et - Get the edge and save at the -— 
Downhill Edge, 65 Main Street. Burlington 

~ > ,,.d0wn from the Ski Rack, one block — 
‘trom the lake: Open evenings ‘til’9p.m., #f 
Saturdays 9a.m.-5 p.m; © 
Telephone 862-2282 
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AM-FM MPX tuner= especially designed 
with stereo | " | aa . to.fit compact dashboards 
cassette déck rg, of most foreign cars 


EQUIPPED WITH MATCHING 
\ICS. SPEAKERS! 


COMPLETELY INSTALLED 


QUICKLY AND PROFESSIONALLY _ 


$149.28! 


INSTALLED IN MOST FOREIGN CARS AND TRUCKS 
Antennas, extra — additional itnecessary. 


PS: FOR YOU DIEHARDS.... 
_ also available with Btrack tape player a“ same price... 


| _offer good thru March 3, 1979. 


Mon. Set. 9 10 5:90 Fri. HLS pam : 
32 Green Mtn. Drive (Behind Nordic act 
So, Burlington off Shelburne Rd., B63 7 


Largest Car Stereo installation ent . 
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ment voted to recommend against 


6 The Ad Hoc Committee on Invest- 
divestment of UVM sRGER in South 


Africa. 
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-* Burlington mayor 
6 Gordon Paquette dis- 


The State Legislature elected three 
‘new members for UVM’'s Board of 
Trustees. “I’m very pleased with 
the choices,"" said UVM President Lattie : 
@ 


cussed the issues com- 
ing up in the ‘March election 
‘last week. These, plus.an analy- 
sis _of those especially pertinent 


to UVM students begin on p. 6. - Coor. 


it CLini€é 
Features 7 
DIKEN 


Where have -all the women » I 
faculty gone? UVM ‘has a BF RA ARR A TT, T : 


smaller. percentage..of female: g 
full professors than it-did in 1971. Al : 
vany and ~Caroline - Smith report. 


|| x Danskin 
14 sen ss awe fF | * CFREE-STYLE WRAP SKIRT 


ret”’ letter. Nelson ‘Rockert ° 


WAR follows the action. . Yes fm Be » IE STRING, MIO CALF.LENGTH - , 
: COORDINATES WITH DANSKIN “FREE-STY LE" LEOTARDS 
WHICH COME IN EXCITING FASHION STYLES 


‘ 
. 


Pro skstoonis. love shane: jobs!» 
CHOM.... OM... Om.. <ommm. 
eran Vielmetti skis ‘with prose | 


Arts 


a Music critic Pablo- Conrad. reviews 
the soulful punch of Southside 
Johnny and raw energy of David 

Johansen. 


The Mountain Greenery, an arts 
center created by Bob Durand, is 
forced to close its doors. Board 
members discuss why. : 


A. profile of Missy Rice, area film- 
y maker, .and. discussion... of _ her_, 
‘ latest film ; Nouveau Beau Monde.” 


Sports | 


After beating Colgate and 

‘RPI, the UVM hockey.- 

team fell to UNH Tues- “ 
day night 6-2. The loss puts the 
Catamounts in a precarious posi-. 
‘tion as playoff time draws nearer 


The basketball team tolls ee 
another on the chin, this 
time to UConn. The Hus- ~ 2 


kies won 79-62 and solidified their 
domes for post-season play... 
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_ the next best thing to summer ! 
_MEN’S and WOMEN’S __ 
a © Soft Leather Uppers | 
@ Cusion Kraton Soles 
@. Double insulated ay 


Regular to $75. 


Open Mon. — Fri. till 9:00 
Master Charge/Visa 
Bus & Parking Tokens 
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This issue is dedicated to 
Mess‘Sargent Beaulieu for 
supplying the troops in the 
trenches with a caffine buzz... ~ 
¥. -- General Larose 


The Vermont Cynic assumes no “responsibi " lity ‘for 


unsolicited ‘materials. All submissions aré- 

Vermont Cynic’s right to edit. Ail unst 

becomes the property of the V t Cyn 
No ‘part of this publication may’be 

the expressed written consent of the 
Subscription rate.is $12 yearly. > 
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News 
| Avenue for Gripes 
S.A. To Propose Grievance Committee 


By Janet Saccoccio 
In an effort. to provide 
an avenue for student com- 
plairits about courses, professors, 
and the like, the UVM Student 
| Association will present drafts 


| for a oe grievance commit- 


Say 


S.A. Vice’ President Missy “Burke is spearheading the 


tee na Keith Miser, Dean of 


Students, this week. 
available, but has been in the 
planning process since Sept. 
1978, in the Student Action 
Committee. It has been previous- 


proposal for a student grievance committee. 


Investment 


ommittee 


Says No To Divest 


By Sarah Bailey 
The Ad Hoc Committee on 
Investment Policies voted last 
Friday not to recommend dives- 
titure of UVM’s stock in South 
African companies at this time. 
The 7-2 vote reflected an 
opinion that UVM should wait 
and seek’ other avenues of 


“Trustees are required to invest‘as 


tees, had heard testimony from 
‘concerned people in tWo-meet- 
ings and studied the situation 


through various materials and : 


presentations. They will meet 
with the Board of Trustees on 
‘March 2nd to. present their 
recommendations to them. 

“The -Ad ‘Hoc committee 


a prudent man would in his ‘own 


property withthe primary goals 
_of preservation of the estate...” 
Persuasion before withdrawing has been. very thoughtful in 


from the companies completely. 


The report released by. the- 


committee stated. that “the 
University should consider dives- 
titure of its holdings in a ‘com- 
pany—if the company is not 
responsive to the shareholder 
‘actions. supported by this Uni- 
versity... With regard to the 
specific issue of companies. ac- 
tive in South Africa, the Univer- 


trying to delineate the issue” 


said UVM president Lattie Coor... 


“They have set up a very 
thorough procedure.”” He went 
on to emphasize that. divestiture 
is not completely ruled out. 

In contemplating the “issue, 
the committee took.into consi- 
deration the “Prudent Man 


Principle” in which the trustees - 


are required to inyest “as a 
prudent man would in his own 
property” with fhe primary 
goals of “preservation of the 
estate .and the amount and 
regularity. of income to be 
derived.” 

The .report also stated ‘that 
“the trustees may also consider 


‘the social performance (of a 


financial, criteria.” It concluded - 
“The: Board is not limited to 


At present, no such outlet is — 


Staff Photo 
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ly cited by former S.A. Vice-Pre- 
sident. Linda Purdy in her 
battle. for student proceedings. 
She initiated. university policy 
concerning academic dishonesty. 

At this stage in the negotia- 
tions; a panel composed of a 
representative body of adminis- 
tration and students has been 
proposed to conduct the hear- 
ings. It was also suggested that 
this panel’s decision would be 
final and the Vice-President 
of Academic. Affairs would be 
responsible for implementing the 
decisions. 


The committee’s function i is 
to resolve academic conflicts in 
the University excluding student 
conduct, sex” discrimination, 
academic honesty and personal 
complaints against the adminis- 


_ tration and staff members. These 


are already covered by alterna-. 
tive. policies: _In-—addition --to 
academic conflicts, the legisla- 
tion will provide uniformity for 
all colleges in the -university, 
protecting the students from 
unequal procedures. in ‘ the 
different colleges. : 


’ “Suppose a student chooses 


a course because a renowned 
professor is teaching the.course; 
the professor shows up for the 
first few weeks then a graduate 


student assumes the ‘role of> 


instructing the class with no 
other appearances made ‘by 


“Senate, 
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the right to select courses to 
meet their requirements in any 
desired manner and the student 
may be dissatisfied with the 
professor’s absence. This is an 
example whete the student has 
sufficient cause for an academic 
grievance, and may file a com- 
plaint with the Student Grie- 
vance Committee,” said Missy 
Burke, Vice-president ‘of S.A. 
and chairperson of the Student 
Actions Committee. 


The drafted proposals of the 
Student Grievance Committee 
have been modeled after the 
academic dishonesty and the 
Title IX Sex Discrimination 
legislation. ‘‘Grievance commit- 
tee legislations from other 
schools. were also obtained and 
referred. to when constructing 
the drafts,” said-Bill Short, an 
S.A.--senator. who has _ aided 
Burke in drafting the legislation. 


This “library”. was essential to 


- assure completé coverage in the 


drafts with..the advice of .Miser, 
and Jackie Gribbons, Assistant 
Vice-president. for Administra- 


‘tion, who have both shown 


interest and observed the need 
of sucha committee. After the 
presentation to Miser, the politi- 
cal sequence takes the legislation 
to the. Faculty Senate. The. 
an organized faculty 
répresentation On-campus, is in 


: . session. twice this spring -— 
the professor. A’ student. has” 


once in’ Match and once “in 


Rasputin’s onan had dis cant forthe ena puble 


investor are strictly followed.” 

Opposition to ~divestiture’< 
was based.on the feeling-that the 
move was merely a gesture with“ 
little power behind it. -.The 


actions of both Princeton and ~ 


500. 


Harvard were cited as examples.‘ 


The Board. ‘of ‘Trustees at Prince. 


eh et 


April. Subsequent passage may 
be likely by mid-spring. The 
final approval would come from 
Dr. Robert Arns, Vice-president 
of Academic Affairs, who is 
responsible for the faculty mem- 
ber’s well-being at UVM. Pend- 
ing his approval, the legislation 
will become policy... ~ 


Professors have academic 
freedom when evaluating stu- 
dents. This academic freedom 
of a professional, like a profes- 
sor, must not be infringed upon 
when setting up such a grievance 
committee. “Registering a writ- 


_ten complaint to a grievance 


committee constitutes a serious 
matter,” stated Burke, “and 
must be treated with an_appro- 
priate serious attitude by the 
grieving student.” An informal 
means of-registering a complaint, 
i.e. discussing the complaint 
with the professor, the depart 
ment head and up the ladder o 
hierarchy, must precede thi 
type .of procedure. “The 
professor’s profession is on the 
line when this type of complaint 
- is epee It is a serious 
matte »” stated Burke. 


—— oe 


: eThe Student. Gren 


Conimittee will not be a ee 


committee: to dispute grades,” 

emphasized Burke and Short: 
“Rather, it will be a channel 
for students to express an in- 
justice pera s to. their scho- 
lastic activity” ‘ ~ SE: vi 
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_ Paquette Presents Pressing Issues 


By Sarah Bailey 

Stressing the present low tax rate in 
Burlington, Mayor Gordon Paquette 
outlined his plans for revitalizing the city 
during his virtually assured fifth term in 
office. 

The meeting, held last week before 
the Greater Burlington City Council, was 
Originally intended as a debate between 
mayoral candidates but, at present, 
Paquette is running unopposed. “My 
mission is to get the message-out to the 
public on what the issues—are in the 
elections in March,” he said. 

‘One issue involved a potential 39 
cent city tax hike that would go toward 
salaries for city employees, insurance, 


unemployment, fuel and general infla-' 


tion. “We're in negotiation with the city 
employees _now, and can’t offer them a 
raise until we know whether or not the 
amendment passes. We plan to stick to 
the President’s guidelines (for wage 
increases) but they are asking consider- 
ably more.” 

He said the city cannot increase taxes 


'_ without voter’s consent. In many other 


cities, taxes can be raised. 6-10 percent 
without a public vote. “‘In such a situa- 


tion, I believe that taxpayers have a right 
and a need to revolt — but not here where 
they have a voice.” ; 

He also cautioned against the appar- 
ent success of such a move. “It appears 
that Proposition 13 hurt the little person 
more than it benefitted him.” 

The. taxpayer’s revolt in California 
started, according to the mayor, as the 


aren’t taxable. “We'd like to look that 
over — to possibly get reimbursement to 


‘the. city for the federal buildings.” 


Another issue in March will be a 
school tax increase of 34 cents. “We just 
have to support the increase,” said 
Paquette. “Hopefully, in a few years, 
we'll find ‘a way to cease the taxpayer 
burden.” The money goes for salaries and 


“The 1979 state aid to education totals 


result in @ $2 million loss to Chittenden 
County. with...Burlington losing$370,00...” 


When pressed, Paquette admitted 
‘that the proposed high rents in the new 
units could conceivably raise the rents 
elsewhere in Burlington. 

As a? final question, Paquette was 
asked what he felt was the health of the 
two party system in light of the fact that 


he is running unopposed. “I'd say the two. 


party system is healthy,” he said, “if you 
look at the past records.”’ 3 ’ 


result. of a re-appraisal of some cities fuel. ; 


property values. “Although Burlington’ 


needs it, I won’t-call for it until it’s done 
on an equitable basis throughout the 
State. If we re‘appraised Burlington 
at this time, taxes would double, with no 
taxpayer say. Qur- taxes are very low, 
now.” At present SO percent of Burling- 
ton lands, such as churches and schools, 


The Miller formula was also brought 
into question. Under this formula, state 
aid to school districts is appropriated 
according to the amount they receive in 
property taxes from residents. The higher 
the property tax, the less money the state 
appropriates. “Everyone has a formula in 
their pocket on education,” said Pa- 


-quette. “The Miller formula was never 


funded to its fullest: We’ve got to get 
down to business.” 


Paquette expressed - dissatisfaction | 


with Governor Snelling’s proposal to raise 
state education aid from a statewide tax 
on non-residential and business property. 
“I don’t like it; it’s a great deal of money 


on re-appraisal of certain properties.”- 


Again, Paquette mentioned a possible 
Statewide reappraiseal, “so we can see 
exactly where we are going — I think 
we’d be surprised.”’ “ 

The 1979 state aid to education 
totals result in a $2 million loss to Chit- 
tenden County, with South Burlington 


‘losing $600,000 and Burlington losing 
- $370,000. Some in the Legislature feel 


that Burlington voters may refuse the tax 
increase “just to keep the pressure on the 


. Legislature.” 


If all the increases are passed, Bur- 
lington taxes will be raised ten percent, 
“but if they all pass,” explained the 
mayor, “there'll be relief down the road, 
My aim is to increase the tax base.” 

Other issues that Paquette touched 


‘upon were the North-South connector 


The University of Vermont is direct- 
ly responsible for importing $52 millién 
annually into the Vermont economy, 
according to a study recently released by 
the University. 

The study, a summary of UVM’s 
appropriation requests for fiscal years 
1980 and 1981, outlined the economic 
impact of UVM on both Vermont and the 
Burlington area. The figures were for the 
fiscal years 1976 and 1977. 

The $52 million figure is com- 


{piled from out-of-state -tuition, room 


and -board, and general living expen- 
ses, combined with federal grants and 
other non-Vermont sources of income. 

Using results of a statewide survey of 
the economic impact of higher education 
in Vermont, the report states that UVM, 
its staff and its students generate $138.4 
million in businéss activity per year for 
the state. 

: UVM’s direct in-state spending is 
estimated at $55.4 million. But due 
to an economic theory of the money 
being spent several times by different 
people before it leaves the commun- 
ity, UVM’s “cold cash” expenditures 
are multiplied two and one-half times. 

UVM in-state spending represents 
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roads, and the CCTA bus proposal. He approximately one-half of the total 
urged the tax increase on both, and lecohomic impact of higher education in 
emphasized the need for the roads | Vermont. This does not include home 
keeping future developments of Burling- |mortgage payments of UVM staff and 
* ton in mind. : Vermont personal income taxes which 
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Urban renewal and the housing 
situation in Burlington were other ques- 
tions raised, : 

“Urban renewal has gone slowly — 
we didn’t get our preliminary choices in 


> Some instances (such as the Church Street. 


renewal) but sometimes when you get 


~ Slowed down it’s good. We'll be able to 


brag about it in years to come,” Paquette 
called the lakefront area, “the biggest 


» asset we have. If the connecter roads 
- come through, we can revitalize the entire 


area. 

When~asked about the housing in 
Burlington, Paquette became defensive. 
“Burlington can’t do it all,” he said. 


- Paquette-pointed to the 400 units pian- 
_ ned on the waterfront and King Street as 
~@ good move, These units will be high 
‘ent, however, and he had no answer to 

the low income housing situation. “a 


“We cannot look to Burlington to 
provide the housing,” said Paquette. “We 


‘have to look to other communities as 
well.”’ f - 


A federal grant available to develop 


E housing. in neighboring communities is 


being poorly received by the ‘areas invoh 


sm ved. 4 ‘ 


be 


amounted to more than $5 million in 
additional spending. UVM employs 3,000 
Vermonters, making it the third largest 
employer in the state. - 

Based. on the survey, for every 
$1.00 that UVM receives ugh state 
appropriations, it generates $4.00 from 
out-of-state sources for the Vermont 
economy. 

In the Burlington area, retailers 
agree that the 10,625 students -have a 
definite impact on the Burlington eco- 
nomy. Retailers who cater to students 
feel-that students have an initial or a 
long-lasting effect on their incomes, as 
their-volume often picks up in September 
and drops again in the spring. 

Claussen’s, a greenhouse on Church 


~ In a rough estimate in a Septem- 
ber 1978 Cynic, it was calculated that 
Personal student spending accounted for 
approximately $11 million per year in 
ston. This figure is not related to 

the 3s of UVM’s impact ‘as a whole: 


{on the economy. - 
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——Housing — 


Rast By Sarah Bailey 
One of the most pressing issues in 
Burlington at this time is the severe 
shortage of housing, especially in the area 
of low income, rental#- The present 
occupancy rate in Burlington is .05 
percent as opposed to. a suggested federal 
average of five percent. Burlington Mayor 
Gordon Paquette outlined some of his’ 
solutions to this reporter last week and 
Maurice J. Mahoney, Ward One Alderman 
(UVM is part of Ward One) rok gave his 
comments. 


Wien asked about the -housing 
shortage in: Burlington, Mayor Paquette 
became defensive. “Get off of my back,” 
he said, indicating that it wasn’t just his’’ 
problemi. 


He referred to the development of 
the lakefront and the King Street com- 
munity as a definite forward step. ‘There 
are 400 units going in that area.” 

UVM’s alderman Maurice Mahoney 
agreed that there were good aspects to 
the lakefront development, but that. it 
didn’t solve the low rent problem. ‘“‘The 


‘type of unit being build won’t ease’ the 


low rent crunch in Burlington,” he said. 
“It will end up being vacation homes for 
the out-of-state rich, even though it will 
provide a good tax base... It’s elitist.” 


Mahoney feared that a segregation of 
different types of housing would develop 
between low income projects such as 
King Street, andthe lakefront. ‘I don’t 
think there has been enough interaction 
_between the Housing Commission and the 
community,” he said. 


Paquette also stated that “we can’t 
look to Burlington to -provide all the 
housing. We have to look to, other com- 


_ munities.” 


Again, Mahoney disagreed. ‘‘That’s 
simply not true,” he stated. 
Statistics vary on the number: of 


housing units that the city needs. The 
Burlington Tenants’ Organizing Commit- 


tee (BTOC) stated last October that the 
immediate needs of the city called for 
3,000 units. In their view, the net gain of 
the King Street area would only be a 
“drop in the bucket.” ‘“‘There’s no 
dedication © concerning the low/middle 
income housing,” said Mahoney. 


Estimated costs. for. the lakefront 
housing are $45,000 to $80,000 per unit, 
or rents of $400 per month: The renova- 
tion of the area will include a marina, 
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Paquette was asked whether he 


thought that the expected higher rents’ 


* might raise other Burlington rents. ‘‘The 


‘ high rents elsewhere could conceivably 


faise the Burlington rents,” he said. He 
offered no solution to the vossihilitv. 


Currently, a federal’ grant to build 
subsidized housing in Burlington’s neigh- 
boring communities has been proposed 
where up to 25 percent of a person’s 


“income would pay for rent, and any 


resulting discrepancy in the rent would be 
made up by the government. A resolution 
has been drawn up which calls for Winoo- 
ski, Burlington, ‘South Burlington .\‘and 
Shelburne’ “to work together on ‘the 
shortage. Yet, South Burlington appears 
to. be hesitant about accepting the pro- 
posal at this time. 


—The City — 


The priorities and motivations of the 
City Planning Commission and the mayor 


,commercial/retail space and a health club. have been questioned. Paquette is a 
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Burlington: 
Two 
Lawmakers 
State Their 
Views 


we 
Ward One alderman Maurice J. Mahoney 


“Mahoney denied 
diteci financial 
arrangements. 

7 wouldn't say that 
there are bribes, but 

I would say that there 
are very comfortable 


arrangements. oe! 


landlord ‘in. Burlington, which apparently 
creates a conflict of interest when he 


-] discusses the housing situation. 


“In all fairness to Gordon Paquette, » 


said Mahoney, “p ve heard a lot of criti- 
cism about his being a landlord, but his 


_Tents are some. of the lowest in Burling- 


ton. The -highest he charges: is $105 a 
month for four rooms to his daughter. ~ 


; “There are. times he’s avoided an 
issue however. In a city master planning 
meeting a while ago; I asked him about 
the problem of the students needing 
housing. He started talking about some- 
thing totally different,’ and completely . 
unrelated. ~ | 

- When asked, Mahoney denied direct 
financial arrangements. “I wouldn’t say 
that there are bribes, but I think that. 

Genre 
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Photo by Don Cunningham — 


there are some very comfortable arrange- 
ments. I’d like tc: see a code set up to-. 
avoid connections people have “béfore 
they are elected or appointed. There’s a 
person on the city planning commission 
who’s involved in general contracting in 

' Vermont, for example. I’ m not suggesting 
dishonesty, but rather qqusstionehie: Prac: 
tices.” 
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Another major issue in Burlington is. 
the Church. Street'renovation. A number - 
of proposals have been developed, and 
the latest, that Paquette approves of, calls 
for the development of an underground 
shopping mall. Another popular plan was 
to close off Church Street to traffic to 
create a mall atmosphere. 


Mahoney felt that the opposition to 
the underground proposal was beginning 
to surface. “It’s a drastic smove,” he 
cautioned, “‘that would‘ be moré _appro- 
priate for a less lively area. Rather, it’s 
(Burlington) the most Vital area in Ver- 
mont.” He referred to’ wee idea 
asa big gamble. 


Paquette, as stated earlier, likes the 
idea. He referred to the various changes 
that the proposals have gone through as 
“slowdowns - and sometimes ‘when 
you’re slowed down, it’s good.” 


——UVM— 


_Despite the large economic impact of 
the institution on the city and the state 
(see story on these pages) students feel 
they are ignored, especially in the area of 
housing. 


' Mahoney disagreed to somé extént. 
“I think that the mayor and the cify are 
‘fully aware of the.impact that the Univer-. 
sity has on Burlington, as I am — but at 
‘the same time, I think that. UVM should- 
n’t avoid its responsibilities ye de In 
terms of housing, according to M y, 
UVM has options, such.as creating dorms 
that could be used as other space in slack. 
years. ; 
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X-C SKI 
SALE 
going on now! 


_Cross Country 
Ski Packages 


_10% off 


X-C Ski Boots 
(several. models) 


20% off 


X-C Skis 
(only) | 


20% off 


Down vests 4 
synthetic parkas 


wool shirts 
30% off - 
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HOURS 
Mon.-Fri. - 
9-9 
Sat. 
9-6 
Sun. 
10-4 


Plenty of © 
Free Parking 


-DAKIN’S. | 
MOUNTAIN 
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£...SHOP.... 


24 MAIN St. WINOOSKI 
_ WEAR THE BRIDGE 


PIZZA & SUBS. 


% House Beer Special with every pizza fl" < 
% Have you tried our whole wheat pizza? — 


Wie Free delivery with this ad 1 one conan per orn 
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| FREE uxt of Sprite or Coke with lange 
one or more item pial = a tr 


One coupon per order 


_ Off lange two or more item pizza 
- _Qnecoupon per order ae 
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Speaker Feedback 
SA Drops 
John 
Mark’s » 
Agent — 


By Rich Hyland 

After a disappointing lec- 
ture by John Marks on the CIA 
mind experiments in the 1960's, 
the S.A. Speakers Bureau 
announced last week that it was 
discontinuing its business asso- 
ciation with Marks’ agent, Stu 
Ross of New Lines Productions. 

Marks’ speech on February 
1, consisted of a brief lecture, 


approximately half an hour-in.. 


length, after which. he ran a 
portion of a videotaped “*ABC 
Closeup” 
had aired two nights previously. 
As people realized this, they left 
“in.a small, steady stream. for the 
rest of the lecture. 
_ “We paid for a lecture and 
saw a video tape of a program 
already shown on TV,” said 
Chip Chapman, chairman of the 
Speaker’s Bureau. “I would say 
we pretty much got ripped off.” 
He admitted that although the 
contract with New Lines had ‘no 
specific contents’ to support a 
claim of fraud, there was-never 
any mention about use of a 


-~ videotape. “The first I learned of 


it,” said Chapman, “is when L 
received a’phone call at the gym 
around 4 p.m. and was told | 


_ needed -a_ projector for the 


night.”” Also, Chapman revealed 
that at no time during the 
transactions did the’ agent 
inform them that this was the 
first time Marks ever lectured. 

Further, the S.A. Speakers 
has had a history of bad deals 
with New Lines and this weighed 
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heavily in the board’s decision to 
dis-associate with them. Chap- 
man. stated that the Chris Miller 
Story Hour presented last semes- 
ter was one event in which they 
experienced’ difficulties with 
New Lines. 

Asking Chapman about the 
success of last Saturday’s speak- 


' er, Bill Alexander, he stated that 
except for some technical prob- 


lems with the microphone and a 


. Smaller crowd than anticipated, 


the event was successful. In 
talking with Alexander prior to 
the show, Chapman said that the 
topic of agents came up in the 


Participating In Democr: racy. 
Bringing the Deer to Court 


By Samuet Fontaine 
‘Frank Bryan, who teaches a 
ourse at UVM in state adminis- 
tration, will make his class a 


I “little -more realistic on March 


19th: when his glass will hold a 
mock ‘trial in Burlington on an 
issue that is presently before the 
State Legislature. 

The issue involved is that of 


the Legislature’s in : of the 
Vermont deer herds. They have 


been charged with “ineffectual 
management of the: deer herd” 


. and thus, the herds should be 


aves 


‘turned over to the Fish and 
Game Department. 


The charges for the trial 


were drawn’ up by all the stu- 
dents, and then they were 
assigned positions ¢ither pro or 
con. “The result,” says Bryan, 
“is that many $s ts are 
‘forced to take a stand they may 


not have originally agreed with.” - 


The casé is decided by a juiry of 
nine UVM undergraduates, who 


are ‘drawn’ at random from - 


outside the class. , 
“The conflict situation, the 
clarity of the issue, and the 


By the time this is over these 


. Students will have probed every 


dimension 


of this issue and 


should . provide’ the state a 
public service in so doing.” 

Geoffrey Green, 4 political 
science__major,does_not—mince 
his words: “The move by the 
Fish and Game: Department to 
steal control of the herd from 
the, legislature “is just another 
attempt by a bureaucratic agen- 
cy to mainpulate the people’s 
will,” he says: Greer is leader of 
the group of 21 students who 
will defend the legislature. They 


seem confident of winning the _ 


case. “We look forward to 
supporting the legislature, and 
preserving the ideal of participa- 


_tory democracy that is so unique 


to Vermont,” says Green. 

_. The case against the legisla- 
ture is headed up by Eldon 
Carvey, a graduate student from 
Hinesburg, who is more low- 
keyed on the issue, Says Carvey, 


““Vermont’s deer herd is one of. 


educator's poirit of 
doubt exists that it is one 


most emotionally packed issues 


conversation and that Alexander 
mentioned past problems with 
New Lines Productions before 


switching to the American Pro- 


zramming Bureau that now re- 
Dresents him. 

Champan levied most of the * 
blame on the promoter rather 
than- Marks’ himself for the 
failures of his lecture. “‘He was 
pretty ‘interesting after he 
began,” said Chapman, “and 
some people stayed until eleven- 
thirty talking to him. Even after 
everyone said ‘no’ to ond 
reel of the videotape, he just 


Started speaking again.” 


before the legislature this term. © 


Public hearings in parts of the 
state have turned out equaling 
and= even surpassing hearings 
held on the abortion issue. 

~ “Where there is smoke, 
there is fire,” says Bryan. “In 
this case nearly every question 
affecting: administration of poli- 
cy in modem societies is brought 
into clear focus. ‘Scientific Man- 
agement vs. Intuitive Judgments’ 
‘Sub-delegation of Power’ ‘Legis- 

i ‘Departments as 
Interest . Groups’ ‘Democratic 
Control’ ‘Administrative Policy- 
Making.’ Here is a society 
grappling with a profound ques- 
tion. of governance which is 
highly visible and cuts across a 
wide range of gut issues for 
Vermont. All the catch words 


' are there ‘out of-stater’ ‘private 
land’ ‘economics’ ‘environment’ 
‘Planning’ ‘bureaucracy’ 


‘the 
way things were’ and so forth. 

Last yéar at Middlebury 
College in a:similar trial Town 
Meeting sirvived a charge that it 
“failed as a participatory demo- 
ctacy.” This trial was brought to 
the attention of much of Ver- 


- mont’s press ‘and the Christian 
Bowe Monitor.. Bryan began 


ue as an educational 
device in the early 1970's at St. . 
Michael “h *s College in Winooski. 
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Department of Interior 


Eyes Georges Bank 


By Ann McGovern - 
The George’s Bank, which 
supplies one-eighth’ of the 
world’s off-shore fish catch, is 
currently under consideration 


for off-shore oil development. . 
maximum * 


Although _ the 
estimates of oil located in the 
area would only supply tthe 


‘nation for 32 days, the USS. 


government has arranged to lease 


this underwater land to several . 


oil comparties for exploration 


‘and production. 


The U.S. Department of the 
Interior, which administers the 
sale of minerals on public lands, 
intends to lease 600 square miles. 

In Jan. 1978, the state of 
Massachusetts and the Conserva- 
tion Law Foundation brought 
suit against the Dept. of the 
Interior, and the lease sale is 
presently being- delayed by 
injunction until adequate safe- 
guards are ensured. The plain- 
tiffs claimed that the DOI would 
bé~ violating the National 
Environmental Policy Act by 
writing and using an environ- 
mental impact statement which 
does not accurately describe the. 
risks of oil spill in the area and 


the effects of spills on the fish. 


Marine bioloyists do not 
know exactly what combination 
of: environmental factors in the 
George’s Bank area make it so 
ideal for fish populations, but it’ 
has been so for hundreds of 
years. The effects of petroleum 
poisoning on fish are not well 


understood, but the damage 


crude oil does to seabirds, 
shellfish and beaches has been 
demonstrated by the Santa Bar- 
bara oil spill, the wreck of the 
Argo Merchant, and the Amoco 
Cadiz disaster. 
In September 1978, the. 
1953 Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act: was amended. The 
new Act allows the leasing of 
land, but requires permits to be 
obtained by oil companies 
before they can drill for oil. An 
environmental impact statement 
(EIS) must be prepared for each 


, permit requested, but the OCS 


Lands Act ‘does not describe 
how these statements must 
improve upon the original 
pre-lease sale EIS. 

Even if adequate statements 
are written, the government is 
not required to comply with 
their findings. Once the DOI has 
sold leases for ‘millions of 


Legislatur 


dollars, it will be under intense 
pressure from the oil companies 
to grant them. permits because’ 
the companies can argue in court 
that a lease tract which can’t be 
used is worthless and constitutes 
a taking: of property without 
compensation. 

The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the Conserva- 


‘tion Law Foundation want the 


DOI to delete sensitive tracts 
from the lease sale offering and 
have proper. protections built 
into the sale by lease stipula- 
tions, and requested the court to 
dissolve the injunction and allow 


. the lease sale to be held. Instead, 


on Sept. 22, 1978, the Court of 
Appeals asked both the DOI and 
the Conservation Law Founda- 
tion to write: briefs drguing the 
effect of the new OCS Lands 
Act. The briefs have been filed, 
and the decision is now in court. 

Scientific evidence. exists 
that exploration for oil may be 
more accident-prone than the 
actual development process. Pre- 


sent technology for containing - 
spilled oil is ineffective in waves’ 


over four feet high. Waves in the 
‘George’s Bank area exceed five 
feet 40-60% of the time during 
the winter, not including natural 
disasters such as the 1938 
hurricane (waves over 66 ft. 
high), or the blizzard of 1978. 
Marsha Rockefeller, director of 
the Committee for the Protec- 
tion of George’s Bank, has said 


‘that “to persons who know the 


North Atlantic well, it is not a 
question of whether there will 
be’ a disaster on this rich fish 
food habitat if oil and gas 
exploration are permitted, it is 


more a question of when will the | 


disaster occur and what will it 
do to one of the world’s prime 
fish food habitats?” 

The Committee, supported 


by New England Chapter Sierra 


Club, Friends of the Earth, the 
Association for the Preservation 
of Cape Cod; and several other 
conservation organizations, is 


_ circulating a nationwide petition 


asking President Carter to 
instruct Secretary of the Interior 
Cecil B. Andrus to remove the 
George’s Bank tracts from 
offshore oil exploration and 
development’ until scientific 
knowledge and technology have 
reached the point that the oil 
can be removed with minimum 
environmental impact. 


Elects. 


Three New Trustees 


Three new members were 
elected to the UVM Board of 
Trustees on Thursday, February 
15, by a joint session of the 
Vermont House and Senate, 
after eight ballots and a great 
deal of “political maneuvering. 

Elected to the Board for six 
year terms were: Reps. Marion 
W. Spencer and Norman :E. 
Wright, both Republicans; and 
Rep. John F. Murphy, a Demo- 
crat. The division of the legisla- 
tors on the Board remains the 
same, six Republicans and three 
Democrats, 

The new Trustees replace 
House Speaker Timothy O’Con- 
nor, a Democrat, and Sen. 
Merritt Hewitt and Rep. Louise 
Swainbank, both Republicans. 

The three were elected from 
a field: of five candidates. Sen. 
Mark Kaplan withdrew after the 
sixth ballot in order to allow a 
majority vote to occur. Rep. 
Sarah Soule was defeated in her 
bid for a seat on the Board. 

None of the three elected 
ever.graduatéd-from UVM. All 
three say that one of their main 
concerns will be keeping college 
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costs within the reach-of Ver- 
mont residents. 

One of the major issues that 
all candidates for the Board were 
asked about was-the issue of 
divestiture of UVM _ stock in 


“South Africa. All of the candi- 


dates chose not to bring it up 
themselves, but the Legislature 
did. Most responses indicated 
that it should be considered 
strongly, but that no_ hasty 
actions should’ be made. 

(The Ad Hoc Committee 
voted on Friday, February 16, 
not :to divest its South African 
holdings. See related article in 
this section.) 

Murphy, 55, has been in the 
Legislature for six. terms, and is 
known as a lawmaker who is not 
afraid to speak out on his 


opinions. He controls much of © 


the labor legislation through 
chairing the General and Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. “I'll, 
want to talk with Lattie Coor,” 
he said and “I won’t be a bit 
bashful.” 

‘Wright, 41, is a businessman 
who has taken courses at the 
(continued on next page) 
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ST. PAUL COLLEGE 
BURLINGTON -662-9620 
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‘“ Dealers Choice ” 
Bluegrass Band 


Sunday aftemoon Feb. 25th 4:00 O'Clock - 


159 MainSt. — . 
next to the Flynn Theater / downtown Burlington 
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Tuition Pressures 


Quality of Eadveaton 


Student Lobbying 
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Wednesday,February 28th 


(Trustees cont.) 


Universities of Connecticut, 
Georgia, and New Hampshire. 


He is concerned with what he 


feels is the trend of UVM 
admitting fewer students from 


“southern Vermont” than he 


thinks they should. “We have a 
strong feeling that they don’t 
reach. out as much as they 


~ should” in recruiting, he said. 


He also stated that he didn’t 
like the attitude of the Univer- 


sity Officials who constantly. 


threaten a tuition hike if the 
appropriations for UVM aren’t 
raised. “They -shouldn’t make 


_ the relationship between the 


University and the Legislature an 
adversary one,” he stated. 
“Spencer, 63, is a three-term 


legislator and a retired nurse - 


who serves on the House Educa- 
tion Committee. She feels that 


‘higher education should be avail- 


able to everyone who is qualified 
regardless of whether they can 
afford it or not. “I’m not going 
in to conquer the University,” 
she said. “I'm going to work 
with the Board...” : 
UVM President Lattie Coor 
said, “We're very pleased with 


geographic _ representation.” 
Gpencer~ is. from Addison, 
Wright. from Westminister, and 
Murphy from Ludlow.) “it’s 


especially good, as the three who 
.are. stepping down also repre- . 


sented a good diversity. Also, 
I’m very pleased to,see:a woman 
elected.” bw: 

Coor also notéd that all 
three have had experience in 
education through the Legisla- 
ture. 

When asked. about Wright’s 
comments concerning the small- 
er number of students from 
southern Vermont, he respond- 
ed, “I’m_ interested in an 
increased educational presence 
in southeastern Vermont, and | 
welcome his help on that. We’ve 
already discussed it some.” 

“The- commuting and 
part-time education in south- 
eastern Vermont needs to be 
improved, but we have a good 
number of full-time students — 
approximately 20 percent of all 
the in-state students.” 

The new members will 
assume their posts in March, at 
the beginning of the new term. 
The position is a non-paying 
one, but. considered prestigious 


the choices — it gives us a good for the legislators. 
S.A. Forum 
By-Peter Vanderbilt 


S.A. To Testify Before House Appropriations Committee _ 


On Tuesday, February 27, the Student Association will 
send rep: tives to Montpelier to testify. before the 
House “Appropriations Committee about tuition costs and 
the state appropriation to UVM. According to S.A. Presi- 
dent Charles Clark, “This will be the best opportunity of 

‘ the: legislative session to express the needs of Vermont 
students and the concerns of rising tuition costs and the 
quality of education.” 

Over the past two weeks, the S.A. has also been meet- 
-ing and discussing funding with various Legislators from 


around the state. Charlie Clark says of the legislators that - 


he has met that they “have been generally receptive to 
students.” This is the first time UVM students have lobbied 
in the State legislature since the successful effort to pass the 
Student Trustee bill in 1977. ; ‘ 
S.A. Clubs to be Reviewed 

The Student Activities Committee of the S.A. Senate is 
in the process of reviewing several clubs and organizations, 
as well as reviewing their own reviewing process. At present, 
review is biannual. A suggested change is to set up a form of 
trial period after a club has been recognized by the S.A., in 
order to catch any oversights, and to increase communica- 
tion between the clubs and S.A. Another concept under 
consideration is “clustering,” in which ‘organizations with 
Similar goals and interests would be grouped together so as 


to increase communication and reduce conflicts in schedul- _ 


ing of events, etc. 3) 

The Committee also met with and made several sug- 
gestions to students interested in forming an-S.A. recog- 
nized Tae Kwon Do Club. 

Budget Request Forms Now Available 
Budget’ Request forms are now available for all S.A. 


_ Clubs and organizations. These forms must be filled out and 


tumed in to the-S.A. office by Friday, March 1, for an 


* organization to be considered for S.A. funding. All organi- 


zations’ are urged to plan supplementary fund raising 
activities also. Only S:A. recognized chibs and organizations 
are eligible for S.A. funding, so if your organization is not, 
SO recognized, contact Jesse Gadson, chairman of the 
Student Activities Committee as soon as ~possible. The 
Budget Request forms are available in the S.A. office on the 
second floor-of Billings Center. 
S.A. Elections - ‘ 

-Petitions for those interested in running for S.A. 


_ President or Vice-President will be available in the S.A. 
office on February 23, and are due back in on March 9. 


Elections will be on March 27, 28729. 
General Assembly on Wednesday, Febrnary 28, in WDW 
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By Nancy Aronson 

The . first question most 
people ask a vegetarian is, “What 
do you eat if you don’t eat 
meat?” ; 

The night I ate with MAT’s 
new vegetarian coop, this. was 
the answer: a sauteed onion, 
zuchinni, and eggplant dish, 
$0me potato pancakes, and a 
lettuce and mushroom salad, 
Dessert” was special for Valen- 
tine’s Day: strawberry shortcake 
with’ strawberry ice cream im- 
ported from Saga. The meal was 


terrific, the only thing missing [ 


was napkins. 

Tony Dimick, Sarah Healy, 
Tamra Lair, and Karen Roscotti 
are the four people who founded 
the dinner co-op. They felt that” 
while dining on Saga’s’ B-Plan 
they were presented with meat 
of questionable’ quality. And 
meals at. Saga were heavy and 
high in fats and carbohydrates. 
One member recalls leaving the 
dining hall with hunger’ unsatis- 
fied and stomach unhappy. The 
vegetarian co-op works, runs 
quite smoothly, and provides a 
healthy escape from Saga, they 
said. 

~ After ‘being a guest at a 


. vegetarian co-op ‘at the Living/ 


Learning Center for a few meals, 
Ms. Healy suggested to Ms. Lair 
that they try to get together one 
of their own at MAT. 

Ms. Lair remembered that 
Ms. Roscotti: was a vegetarian 
and asked if she would be 
interested. In the quest for a 
frying pan they discovered Mr. 
Dimick was psyched about the 
prospect also. 

The co-op was formed the 
second week of this semester 
and they adapted smoothly to 
their new routine. Each member 


donated one coupon book to 


buy food from the Living/Learn- 
ing Store, and sold another to 


obtain spending money for the 


co-op. With this, they went 
to a supermarket and bought 
staple items they knew they 
would need such as whole wheat 
flour, oil, vinégar, onions, garlic, 
and potatoés. The rest of the 


_money they ‘used to shop at 


Origanum, a health food store in 
downtown Burlington. Here, the 
co-op purchased a Household 
Card for five dollars, with dues 
of two dollars each month which 
entitles the co-op to reduced 
prices. 

At the end of each week the 
co-op plans the menu for the 
coming week. The-group’s tastes 
are surprisingly homogeneous. In 
the six weeks that the group has 
been together they have spent 
fifty dollars at Origanum which 
they said is “a pretty good 


deal.” The co-op has also found. 


out how much time and money 
goes into planning and preparing 
meals. They all agree that the 
budgeting of the bucks has been 
an eye-opening experience.* 

' The co-op shares dinners 
Sunday through Thursday, even- 
ings. Each of the four has the 
responsibility of preparing one 
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Vegetarian Co-op members enjoy healthy gourmet friendship. 


‘meal a week, and one Sunday 
dinnér a month, each one 
prepares a special soup (sweet 
potato and carrot soup didn’t go 
over too well). When Ms. Lair or 
Mr. Dimick cooks, Ms.- Healy 
and Ms.. Roscotti clean up, me 
vice versa. 

Entering its seventh wink: 
the co-op has been working well 
and has encountered no major 
problems. “It practically runs 
itself at this point,” said Ms. 
Lair. All members look forward 
to dinner as a time to eat some 
good food, take a break, and 
really relax. “It’s something 
you can really count on, which 
is_nice.””’ When. one person is 
absent from ‘inner, they are 
sorely missed. One member 
commented, ‘We've become 
such a family, not always happy, 
but a family.” The whole co-op 
is excited about the idea, and 
have tried to work out their 
differences in order to make the 
program work. About once a 
week—someone brings up a 
complaint, but agreements have 
been reached quickly.- 


A lot of their closeness - 
results: from the size of the’ 


group. They feel four is an ideal 
number, because with more 
people, differences -would 
emerge if tastes, schedules, and 
sentiments. Five would be a 
feasible number, in which case 
thé Sunday soup rotation would 
be dropped. Presently, all four 
of the members are very flexible 
about exchanging cooking days 
if an exam or other inconven- 


ience pops up. 
ign planning their meals, 
the co-op is primarily concernéd 


with nutrition, which was one of 
their main reasons for getting 
together and avoiding Saga’s 
mass produced meals. Meals at 
the co-op usually include a salad, 
some type of cooked vegetables 
or casserole, and a -grain or 
starch. Desserts occasionally 
follow the meal, and tea has 
become a.ritual time of refax- 
ation and procrastination. Some 


‘past favorites include: tomaie 


pie, stir-fry veggies, brown ‘rice, 
casseroles (potato and cheese), in 
and bulgar wheat. Frequent 


desserts include nuts, dried 


fruits, and apples and cheese. 

Not all members of. the 
group are strict vegetarians, one 
is not even a veg at all. Ms. Healy 
and Ms. Roscotti are, but they 
do eat dairy products including 
eggs. Ms. Lair eats poultry and 
fish on occasion. Mr. Dimick 
eats meat, but joined the group 


“to get some real food arid to 


escape from Saga. He is com- 
pletely satisfied with eating with 
the co-op and has not had a 
single complaint to date. If he 
feels like getting some meat in 
his system, he can have it for 
lunch or on weekends (the two 
remaining coupon books not 
used by the co-op are for indivi- 
dual use at Saga). 

Medls with the co-op always 
include second helpings and no 
one has .ever’ walked away 
hungry. “We usually end up 
stuffing ourselves,” complained 
Ms. Healy. Food is never lacking 
and there is never any problem 
getting rid of left-overs. “We 
could make enough to feed an 
army, but. we Will always end up 
finishing the whole thing.” 

Curious guests frequently 
eat with the co-op, and friends 
are fed in return for favors. A lot 
of the co-op’s supplies have been 
donated by the members: i 


. plates, a frying pan, silverware, 
and a wok. When someone 


invites a guest, that member puts 
up two dollars for the guest’s 
meal. 

As we sat ‘and enjoyed our 
desserts the other night, some 


friends stopped in to talk to us. - 


They had just returned from 
eating Saga, which they descri- 
bed as “gross ham, disgusting 


cheese, and good milk.” 


All. the. members _ stressed 
the fact that they would be 
anxious to help anyone inter- 
ested in organizing a similar 
program elsewhere on campus. 


This co-op feels that if they can 


help people get away from Saga 
efficiently and effectively, then 
they own it to. their fellow 
Students to show. them how. 
For more information visit 
the: MAT kitchen at 6:30, or get 
touch with Sarah - "Healy, 


Tamra Lair, Tony Dimick, or. 
Karen Roscotti. 


‘OU'LL ENJOY THESE SPECIALS 


Sun., Feb. 18 thre Wed., Feb. 28 


Paul Morneau, graduate camera repairman 
of Wilson Photo Finishing, will be in our store 
to inspect your camera at no charge! | 
Friday Feb. 23. 
from 9 a.m. -- 4 p.m. 


46 


cat the shopping contr, Willision and Hinechury Roads 
comveniom houk?-weckdiys 862-5934 


248 North Street 
. Open Mon-Sat 3:30 p.m. till closing 


PRE—GAME WARMUP 


4:00 — 7:00 
Before Hockey Games 
-50 Pitchers 
Jack Daniels Shots .60 


, MONDAY MEN'S NIGHT 


7 p.m. — Closing | 
Pitchers .50 


“ THURSDAY LADIES’ NIGHT 


~ All mixed drinks % Price 
8:00 P.M. — Closing 


_RIDAY NIGHT WARMUP 


3:30 p.m. — 7:00 p.m. 


PRICES WERE-BORN HERE. 
‘AND RAISED SOMEWHERE ELSE~ 
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By Bruce Vielmetti 

In the constant effort to 
increase its listening audience, 
CHOM FM has extended itself 
beyond the. airwaves to the ski 
slopes. After realizing that many 
of its listeners and potential 
listeners liked skiing almost as 
much as rock ‘n roll, Montreal’s 
most popular FM station deci- 
ded to get in touch with those 
listeners. So they gathered up a 
bunch of friends and skiing 
acquaintances, dressed them in 


fancy ski outfits emblazoned ~ 


with the CHOM logos, sent them 
out to report conditions at ski 
areas in Quebec and Vermont 
while spreading the CHOM 
image, and called them “The 
Powderhounds.” 

The Powderhounds are free- 


wheeling, good-timing ski bums 


of sorts — ski bums with a job to 
do. They act as CHOM’s ambass- 
adors promoting the name and 
the station among skiers. When 
they roll up to a ski area in their 
old army communications vehi- 
cle, optirhistically called “the 
freestyle truck,” the Powder- 
hounds command _ attention. 


Dressed in matching high fashion t 


skiwear and showing off their 
formidable skiing talents, the 
Powderhounds stand out at a 
mountain in the same manner 
they hope CHQM FM stands out 
among rock radio stations in 
Montreal. + a 
' “We are quite unique about 
_how._we_.promote..skiing,”” said 
Mark Sherman, Promotional 
’ Director at CHOM, and top dog 
of the Powderhounds. According 
to Sherman, every station: in 
town gives ski reports, most -of 
“themtn a little too flashy and 
exaggerated. “A ski report can 
be a very subjective thing. When 
you say it looks like a great day, 


_ it depends on for whom.”’ He 


pointed out that some skiers 
may like ice, that fresh powder 
may not enticé beginners as 
much as experts, and that not all 


_ skiers share common concep- 


tions of “frozen granular” or 
“fresh groomed” conditions. 
The -CHOM reports cover an 
extensive area and attempt to 


. Clarify the ambiguous conditions 


that skiers hear about from 
- other stations and from the ski 
Sherman 


information called in by Powder- 


hounds skiing at various areas - 


ne eee 


hounds 


Hot Dogs and:.Slush Puppies | 


every day, and airs them at 7:00 
a.m. and 5:30 p.m. CHOM:also 
operates a “Ski Line” phone. 
extension that offers-taped con- 
ditions reports 24 hours a day. 

Presently, . the Powder- 
number _ twenty-five, 
down from last year’s forty. 
Their ranks include students, a 
lawyer, a doctor, a teacher, three 
ski. mechanics, an oil refinery 
worker, and others. They range 
in age from 20 to 26, and they 
are all, according to their chief, 
“people really into skiing, who 


-love skiing.” They all rate as 
expert skiers, and about seventy 


percent of them belong to the 


Canadian Ski Instructors Alli- 
ance. 
To display an image of-high 
class and prestige, all the Pow- 
derhounds dress yin. matching 
official outfits. ‘Last year they 
wore fine fitting, all black 
uniforms trimmed with bright 
gold’ piping and embroidered 
satin CHOM_ insignias on the 
back. To further emphasize the 
exclusive team look, they all 
skied on .the same expensive 
equipment. However, — some 
CHOM' personnel thought last 
year’s garb was perhaps a bit too 
flashy. This year’s fan and 
brown, western-styled skiwear 
sports a more modest, white 
CHOM logo and reflects, as 
Sherman said, “‘a _ little “more 


‘class. and. slightly less flash.” 


Operating in five teams of 
five, the Powderhounds rotate 
their skiing among five regions, 
including the Northern, Central 
and Southern Laurentians, the 
Eastern Townships (of Quebec), 
and Northern Vermont. The 
rotating pattern and. separate 
teams insure a more consistent 
and even _coverage of skiing 
conditions. Each person’ skis 
between three and six days a 
week, at whatever area they 


‘please within the region their 


team is covering for that week. 
At the end ofeach day, the 
Powderhounds call in to CHOM 
with. a wrap-up of conditions at 


the ‘mountain they skied that. 


day. From that information, 
Mark Sherman writes up his 
regional summaries. 

Sometimes, if a few major 
ski areas Raven’t been skied by 
the Powderhounds, Sherman 
supplements his first-hand info 
by calling the resorts themselves. 


one —__——_—_—-=s00mget 


But ski areas are known for their 
bias when reporting their own 
conditions, and so he exercises 
caution in. using such informa- 
tion. “I’ve learned how much to 
adjust various. area’s estimates,” 
he said. “I may lop 20% off one 
place’s reported snowfall and 
five inches from another’s claim 
of base depth.” With approxi- 
mately forty ski areas within a 
100 mile radius of Montreal, the 
competition to lure the city 
skiers gets intense, and favorable 
conditions reports can be a 
decisive factor. Some areas take 


yoffense when CHOM reports the 


“real” conditions, pulling the 
plug. out of the area’s own 
inflated description. “They 
don’t like me,” admitted Sher- 
mam... ; 
The Powderhounds began 
life last year as a loosely struc- 
tured group. of about forty 
skiers. They skied when and 
where they pleased for the most 
part, resulting in spotty reports 
and less than the top efficiency 
Sherman desired. Many of them 
took advantage of the position 
simply for the free skiing and 
status of being a Powderhound, 
without. taking their responsi- 
bility as ski reporters too 


seriously. 
Even with their problems, 
last year’s Powderhounds 


sparked lots of interest. “Every- 
where~1I- went,” said’ Sherman, 
“people were asking me: ‘How 


can I become a Powderhound?”” | 


He told anyone interested to call 
him in the summer, and the 
response was so~heavy: that he 


and the CHOM staff were able to 


select the present group very 
carefully. After interviews and 
meetings with over. sixty final- 
ists, 25 people were selected. 
“The three criteria we looked 
for,” said Sherman, ‘‘were skiing’ 
ability, skiing availability, and 
maturity.”’ This -year’s Powder- 


hounds work with much more . 


dedication and _ responsibility. 

Jo Anne Garon is a student 
at Sir George~College in Mon- 
treal, and one of the five female 
Powderhounds. ‘We definitely 
are a minority,” she says. “It’s 
hard to find real die-hard women 
skiers.”” Jo Anne takes her ski 
reporting seriously, but despite 
the meetings and work involved, 


"(continued on next page) 
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she still enjoys the task, mostly 
because she skis for free and 
therefore gets out more often. 
She doesn’t mind the social 
advantages of being a Powder- 
hound either. “We do get a lot 
of attention.” 

This year, CHOM success- 
fully recruited: several top pro- 
fessional skiers to compete for 


‘the Powderhounds’ pro freestyle _ 


team. John Eaves, Dave 


McKuen, and Bruce Eaves, rated ° 


numbers 1, 7, and 11 respective- 
ly in world freestyle competi- 
tion, will. wear the CHOM logos 
this season. Butch Buchard, ‘a 
member of the Powderhounds’ 
amateur team, won the Nordica 
/Sugarbush Freestyle Champion- 
ship two years running. Mark 
Sherman expressed tons of ¢on- 
fidence in the teams he’s assem- 
bled, noting that they’ll take on 
any five man bump skiing team 
that wants to challenge them. 
The Powderhounds’ promo- 
tional activities for CHOM go 
beyond . merely reporting ski 
conditions. Several times a win- 
ter, they turn into a production 
crew for the staging of a CHOM 
Day. The station, in co-opera- 
tion with a particular ski area, 
sponsors big, all day, ski parties, 
They offer bus trips for Mon- 
trealers, reduced lift’ ticket 
prices, and special. deals on 
eating and drinking. During the 
day, the Powderhounds compete 
against area instruetors in bumps 
skiing and giant slalom racing, 
and against anyone else in beer 
slaloms and other fun-oriented 
events. At night, a CHOM Day 
usually offers live bands ‘and 
partying. oS 
At a recent CHOM day held 
at Smuggler’s Notch, the Pow- 
derhounds, or “‘Slushpuppies” as 
their hosts tauntingly refer to 
them, suffered a defeat in-a 
combined “bumps © skiing © and 
giant slalom competition, there- 
by losing ‘‘the coveted Bent Ski 
Award.” Feeling that perhaps 
the scoring system favored the 
instructors, the Powderhounds 
challenged the Smugglers to a 
rematch at the end of the 
season. “We’d start at the top ot 
F.1.S.,”” Sherman explained, “ski 
that, do the glades, stop, and 
.drink three beers’ From there 
we'd GS halfway down, stop and 
drink three more beers, and then 
GS to the bottom.” He added 
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that they’ve gotten no reply as 
of yet from Smuggler’s Notch, 
and chuckled: “We think Ameri-. 
cans are chicken.” 


Commenting on the Pow- 
derhounds’ challenge, Kevin Kel- 
ly of Smuggler’s Notch said that 
they might’ run into afew 
insurance problems ‘concerning 
liability, and so they’ll have to 
wait and see before answering 
the challenge. Kelly and the 
Powderhounds’ have a very 
friendly working relationship, 
and enjoy ribbing each other, 
Kelly said Smuggler’s likes work- 
ing with CHOM and that both 
parties profit from the CHOM 
Day events. He also said that 
there’s a Powderhound or two 
around every weekend and most 
week days to check the  condi- 
tions. “This is probably one of 
their favorite places to ski.” 

At CHOM, three criteria 
mark the accomplished skier. 
““You’ve got to be a good bump 
skier,” said Sherman; *‘‘a good 
racer, anda good drinker.” 
These criteria establish the 
whole attitude that the Powder- 
hounds take towards their duty. 
They do the job well, but part of 
that job is getting in touch with- 
skiers and listeners, having a 
good time, spreading a good 
time, and associating those good 
times with CHOM.FM. 

~ Last year, Sherman and two 
of his Powderhounds set what he 
says. was-the world record for 
skiing the most ski areas in one 
day, 23. From 7:00 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Sherman raced his record- 
breakers from mountain to 
mountain ~ir the CHOM Ski 
Blazer, waiting as they rushed 
onto fhe lift, sped down a run, 
and jumped back in the truck 
with their skis on.. Meanwhile, 
the station broadcast updates on 
the attempt every hour. "He said, 
“This year, on April 13, we're 
going for 32 or 33 areas... with a 
helicopter.” They hope to start 
in the Northern Laurentians and 
finish at Stowe. 

World record attempts, 
flashy ski outfits, CHOM Days, 
and challenge matches are all 
just a part of the big hype battle 
that goes on contintally in the 
rock radio-business. Mark Sher- 
man, outgoing and somewhat 
flashy himself, said, “I don’t. 
care how I do it, so long as I get 
the attention.” 


Conversational 


Catalysts 


, By Tony Bates — 

Are you ever at a party or 
downtown or in a dining hall 
with a group of people you 
don’t know well and mn out of 
things to talk about? Being an 
introverted person, I occasion- 
ally encounter this dilemma. The 
best way I’ve found to remedy 
the situation is to make some 
sort of outrageous statement. 
Not only will you immediately 
gain everyone’s attention, but 
you will soon encounter more 
conversation than you know 
what to do with. Here are a few 


jaw droppers you could try. You { 


can pursue one theme or mix 
and match. But be assured that 
with any of these, you'll get a 
reaction: , 

“Thank God for venereal 
disease.” 


“I really find Henry James’eaunt.” 


novels exciting.”’ 


shoeboxes are kind of 
tive.’ ; 
-“At fraternity rush, all the 
presidents said ‘Damn glad to 
meet you’ and I think they were 
sincere.” 
“IT thought the $3.50 admis- 
sion for Superman was a bar- 
“Punk is tasteful.” 
“The art department at 
UVM is too elaborate.” 
- “No, I don’t know what a 
‘bong’ is.” 
“Billy Carter is so insight- 
ul.” £ . 
“T don’t. know about her 
looks, but I think Farrah Faw- 
cett is a terrific actress.” 
“Jim Jones was sort of a 


neat guy.” Tes 
“Governor Snelling looks 


“I’m positive I'll get a good 


“I don’t know, I think the job if I. major in Philosophy.” 
: aN 
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7:15 + 9:40 P.M. 


THE an 
CREAT SEAN DONALD 
ROBBEUr CONNERY SUTHERLAND [G5 Beats het Semen 


RY, altiivas SO BURLINGTON 


All are first quality and available now at your 


1305 Williston Road, So. Burlington, Ve. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-9, Sun. 1 2-5 if 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


RUNNING SHOES 


Adidas © Nike © Tiger 

_ GYMSHORTS 

. TUBE SOCKS © T-SHIRTS 
WARM-UP SUITS 


10 Dorset St. - So. Burlington Weekdays 9-9 : Sat. 9-5:30 
“for the best in sports equipment”’ 
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1 nghts of sin, 80a, sand and.. 


nr op dE Swim, snorkel, tan all over. Scuba dive. among gaily colored tropical 
fish, play volleyball, toss a frisbee on the beach. Ride a horse in Robins Bay. Relax... 


Suncast 
Bursting colors... yetows to orange to red-purle sion. Friendly people, warm smiles. 
Highitiens 
Delicious damaicar-fye meals ina restaurant overlooking te 908 ine a ay Spies are. 
tusie 
Catypeo. Reggae — Jamaica's own soul. Rock and sway othe local ban. Funky. Step up to the 
ber and sip a coo! daiquiri. 
= etn oie alk Wes bene Vortan inreneay fifieae aes (or Demeicn fon 8 vogiperty enheinies Sige) S 
* Round-tip transfers to Strawberry Fields on the ocean at Robins Bay - 
+ Accommodations (7 nights) in targe screened tents on platiagms. Beds are provided with 
mattresses, pillows, and linens. Everything you need is there. : 
Rate ig based on four people per tent. Double occupancy available for $15 extra per person. 


+ Full Amecicanbreektet and diner iy. ONLY $324 PER PERSON 


NAME ; ADDRESS : 
city — STATE zIP 
PHONES: Home —__ Work 
Reservation application must be accompanied with a $100.00 deposit payable to Sugarbush 
Travel. Final payment due by March 1. Deposit is fully refundable if cacellation received prior to 


— Travel 


Me Sugarbush 
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AT BOLTON VALLEY, JUST 30 MINUTES. FROM CAMPUS, 
EVERY TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY, 7:30-10 P.M. 


THE JAMES MOORE- TAVERN, RIGHT AT THE SLOPES, 
FEATURES SOME OF.THE AREA'S FAVORITE _ 
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ENTERTAINERS EVERY EVENING! 


LIFT RATES 

WEEKENDS ADULT JUNIOR 
All Day _ $12.50 - $8.50 
-Half Day 8.00 | -6.00 
(Morn. or 
Afternoon) - 
WEEKDAYS 
_ All Day: 10.00 

Half Day 7.00 — 

(Morn. or 

Afternoon) 

Above Rates include 3% Vt. Sales Tax 


ENTERTAINMENT 9 P.M. ‘l A.M: 
TUESDAY— DAN GILLMOR ~ 
WEDNESDAY— SNow BLIND 


FRIDAY— TRACY WOLTERS DUO | 
SATURDAY— SNOW BLIND 


eer “NO MINIMUM—NO COVER 


AXLE Y’ RESORT, BOLTON, V1. 05477 434-2131. 
wee _TAKE EXT 11 OF 189, FOLLOW RTE. 2 EAST 7 MILES TO 
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By Randy K. Freedman __ . 
TYPES OF RENTAL AGREE- 
MENTS (Part 1) 

Presently, there are five 
types of rental agreements the 
average college student will 
encounter: the Oral Agreement, 
the Written ‘Agreement,, the 


‘ Written Lease, the Assignment, 


and the Sublease. Though all five 
types of contracts are legally 
binding, many Key distinctions 
exist between them. 
THE ORAL AGREEMENT 
The ‘majority. of landlord/ 
tenant selationships in Burling- 
ton: are guided by the oral 
agreement, which is a mutual 
verbal agreement hetween the 
landlord: and the tenant. In this 


_ type of arrangement, the land- 


lord lets the tenant move in and 
the tenant ‘agrees to pay the rent 
on a certain schedule, such as 
weekly, every other week, or 
monthly. The period between 
rent payments . (commonly 
known as the rental period) is 
the amount of time by which 
notice must be given ifthe 
tenant wants to move out, or if 
the landlord wishes to. raise the 
rent or.evict the tenant. For 
example, if a tenant pays rent on 
the first of each month and the 
landlord desires to raise the rent, 
the landlord must notify the 


. tenant of the increase one full 
‘.rental period (in this case, one 


month) before the increase in 
rent will become legally valid. 
The time between rent payments 


is the determining factor; and-if- 


a.student rents by the week, 
then only a week’s ‘notice is 
required for the rent increase, 
the eviction, or whatever the 
case maybe. 

As a legally binding con- 
tract, the oral agreement has 


many advantagés: Since a rental: 


period’s notice is all that is 
required for a tenant to leave, 
the tenant can move on relative- 


- ly’short notice and is not subject 


to the long list of terms and 
regulations which accompany a 
written lease. 

However, the oral agree- 
ment also has its disadvantages. A 
landlord -may evict a tenant at 
any time so long-as the landlord 
gives the tenant a rental period’s 
notice. Further, a landlord may 


increase rent as much as he 


wants and may evict a tenani 
without reason. 

Only two conditions exist 
under which a landlord may hot 
evict a tenant. These conditions 
include Retaliatory Eviction and 
Discriminatory Eviction. Retalia- 


- tory eviction is when a landlord 


asks a tenant to leave because 
the tenant exercised his or her 


“Tégal rights as a tenant. For 


example, if an apartment is unfit 
to.live in or is in-violation-of the 
Burlington Minimum Housing 
Codes and the tenant legally 
withholds rent, the landlord may 
not evict the tenant for exer- 


_cising his or her legal right of : 


protection. Discriminatory eyic- 
tion. results when a_ landlord 
evicts a tenant. solely - on ‘the 


Legal Ledger 


Renting Rights .. . 


basis of the ‘tenant’s race, 
religion, color, or creed. In each 
of these conditions, the tenant is 


‘protected by the law. 


TRE WRITTEN AGREEMENT 
& THE WRITTEN LEASE 

The written agreement and 
the written lease are’ essentially 
the same type of contract except 
for one minor difference. Where- 
as most leases are designed to 
last two years, one year, or six 
months, the common: written 
agreement is designed to last 
three months, one month, or 
one week. In both these types of 
contracts, all the terms’ and 


obligations of the parties in the 
tenancy are Written-down and 
legally binding for the amount 
of timexcited in the document. 

A written ledse and a 
written agreement have many 
advantages over an oral agreé- 
ment. Since all the terms of the 
tenancy are cited in writing and 
held legally valid for a specific 
period. of time, the tenant is 
assured a place to live and a 
consistent rent pricé for the time 
cited in the document (In some 
leases, provisions are made for 
rent increases. Be sure to read all 
that is in writing very carefully.) 
Conversely, these advantages 
only apply: if the tenant obeys 
all the terms and regulations 
cited in the contract. 

Unlike an oral agreement, 
many written leases and written 
agreemeéfits contain numerous 


conditions the tenant must abide 


by. If a tenant breaks any of the 
conditions of the lease or 
agreement, he may then be 
evicted and held financially 
responsible for the time the 
apartment remains. vacant. How- 
ever, when a lease or written 
agreement is broken by. a tenant, 
the landlord has a legal oBliga- 
tion to try and re-rent the 
apartment as soon as possible. 

Overall, the written lease 
and the written agreement pro- 
vide ‘a great deal of protection to 
both the landlord. and the 
tenant. -But, since the written 
lease and the written agreement 
are designed to remain binding 
for a specific period of time, the 
tenant is obligated: to remain in 
the same apartment for as long 
as. the contract states. In addi- 
tion, once a written lease or 
written agreement has ‘termina- 
ted, the landlord does not need 
to provide the tenant with a 
rental period’s notice of evic- 
tion. The tenant’ must move out 
the day the contract ends. 
Hence, if a tenant expects to 


move a great deal or becomés . 


tired of the same apartment 
after a month or so, these types 
of written contracts may not be 
the most appropriate for this 
type of student’s needs. If any 


Se a 


of. the above material appears—————___—-. ———— 


confusing or you have further 
questions regarding housing or 


some other area of the law. 
please drop by the Student Legal 


Service and the staff will be glad 
to help you. 


Studerit Legal Service — 2nd Floor, Billings Center. 


Monday — W 


nesday: 11:00 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 


Thursday: 1:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
_ Briday: 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
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‘No Comment 


“I think the ponciaeen is that we can’t come to a conclu- 


No No Comment will run as a weekly feature. Comments 
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Compiled By Eric Kilbum. 


A Rip-Off. 
‘In Your 
Tank? 


Major oil companies have 
overcharged customers more 
than $5 billion, Deputy Energy 
Secretary John O'Leary revealed 
recently. 

This figure, based.on cost 


-|for gasoline, heating oil and 


other products, is up from an 
earlier estimate of $2.2 billion. 
~~ O’Leary - said that in. the 
next few months the federal 


government would try and force © 


refunds, but he expected legal 
battles by the companies to fight 
such attempts would last years. 


Oil companies have returned 


$120 million thus far, or about 
three percent of the total 
estimated overcharge: 


Fires 
in New 
York 


Recent investigations of for- 
ty suspicious fires in New York 
City found that all the burned 


buildings owed the city taxes, 


and all were covered by the same 
insurance company. 

“There is a very’ distinct 
possibility that there is some 
collusion here,” declared an 
official. 


Quote. 
in the 


| News 


“The irony is that even with 


_|large grain stocks, many people 


will remain inadequately ‘fed 
until we solve the financial, 
distributional and other develop- 
mental problems that plague the 
world,” said an Agriculture 
Department official commenting 
on the -large grain harvest of 
recent years. 


Snowstorm 
Belts 


|Washington 


.The greatest sndwfall in. 


more than fifty years hit-Wash- 
ington and other east coast cities 
Over the weekend, burying the 
‘nation’s capital in nearly two 
SS 
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feet of polluted white flakes. 

Washington and other sou- 
thern cities are unaccustomed to 
heavy snows, and Jack machin- 
ery to effectively deal with the 
problem. 

In coping with the problem, 
several experts have~ proposed 
that members of Congress, Pen- 
tagon generals, and big business 
lobbyists all make long speeches 
simultaneously. 

The resultant outpouring of 
hot air is believed sufficient to 
melt.immense quantities of snow 
over a wide area. 


China 
Pulls Back 


in 
Vietnam 


After a widescale invasion 
that’ penetrated as deep as ten 
miles into ~Vietnam, Chinese 
troops have apparently begun to 
withdraw, and worries that fur- 
ther hostilities between the two 
nations could provoke a war 


~ between Russia and China have 


diminished. 
Peking said its forces had no 
intention of occupying Viet- 


-Mamese territory, and that the 


assault was intended to “teach 
the Vietnamese a lesson.” 


Accounts of the fighting - 


differed according to the source 
of information with each side 
claiming superiority. 

Border tensions between 
China and Vietnam have 
increased in the past year, with 
skirmishes and the emmigration 
of 170,000 Chinese residents of 
Vietnam highlighting. the diffi- 
culties between the two coun- 
tries. 


Nestle _ 


Tries to Ae 
Fight 
Boycott 


The nationwide boycott of 


Nestle products has forced the 
company to try several promo- 
_ tional tactics in an attempt to 
bolster its declining sales. 


Nestle’s is offering money= 


off coupons in many news- 


—papers, extra portions in_ its 


products, and has sponsored a@ 
conference on infant feeding. 

The’ boycott, organized by 
the INFANT coalition, attempts 
to force Nestle to discontinue its 
promotion of infant formula in 


" Third World countries. 


Boycott adherents claim 
that infant formula advertising 
and use is inappropriate- in 
nations where the social, econo- 
mic, and environmental condi- 
tions interfere with the safe use 
of formula, 


Govemment 


to Study 
Effects of 
Radiation 


The Department of Energy 
will soon announce a massive 
$9.5 million study to examine 
the Iong-term effects of low level 
radiation. 

An announcement of the 
study came in the wake of a 
White House task force’s criti- 
cism of the department for not 
investigating the problem. 

Currently, there is an abun- 
dance of. data that links high 
doses of radiation to leukemia 
and other cancers, but there is 
considerable disagreement over 
the effects of low radiation 
doses over a long period of time. 


Striking 
UFW 
Member 
Killed 


The three-week old United 
Farm Workers (UFW) strike 


. against lettuce. growers in the 


Imperial Valley of California 
continues despite the murder of 
a_UFW member §last week, 
“In a show of support for the 
strike, hundreds of broccoli and 
carrot pickers walked off their 
“jobs last week. 

Curréntly, more than 1 000 
‘lettuce workers have refused to 


» work until new contracts have 


been approved. Lettuce growers 
have attempted to subvert the 
strike by bringing in non-union 
laborers. 


Dangers — 
of. aie 
Deforesta- 


_: The widespread clear cut- 
ting practicing of logging com- 
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panies, and peasants in need of 
firewood, if not followed by 
successful replanting programs, . 
may pose a serious threat to the 


* environment, a leading environ- 


mentalist said last week. 

Erik Echkholm of the World 
Watch Institute warned that 
Stagnating economic develop- 
ment, «as well as floods, air 
pollution, and _ climatological 
changes, are likely consequences 
of irresponsible forestry prac- 
tices. 

Eckholm singled out deve- 
loping countries as particular 
cause for alarm, because wood is 
a primary source of fuel. for 
peasants and profits: for multi- 
national corporations. 


Rare Types 


of VD Seen 


as Threat 


Three little known venereal 
diseases that are often not 
reported by public health agen- 
cies are becoming a major health 
problem, according to the 
National Center for Disease 
Control. One of the ‘diseases 
causes sterility in women. 

The three diseases — non- 
gonococal orethritis, herpes, and 
trichomoniasis — often go un- 
noticed because most people do 
not realize the organisms are 
transmitted sexually. 

Non-gonococal arethritis is 
a pelvic inflamatory. disease that 
can block the fallopian tubes of 
women, leading to sterility. 
Fortunately, the disease can be 
treated with antibiotics. 


Rhodesian 
Jets Attack 
Guerilla 
Arsenal 


Rhodesian: jets bombed a- 


guerilla “‘storage complex” in 
Mozambique Monday in what 
was seen as a measure to prevent 
black. nationalists” from  sabo- 
taging the April elections. 

The elections would allow a 
limited form of black majority 
rule in a country which has 
existed under racial segregation 
and discrimination for several 
decades, 

Many analysts believe that 
western, economic _ sanctions 
against the Rhodesian regime 


; ‘contributed to the progressive 


social changes within that coun- 
try.*Rhodesian leaders have: 
attempted to use the’ forth- 
coming elections as evidence 
that ‘U.S. trade restrictions. with 
that country’ should be eased. 
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>| Strikes | 
“| Continue | 


in South © 


After three weeks ” of 
_ Striking, only twenty percent of 
the workers at Tenneco Corp’s 
Newport News shipyard have 
retumed +o their jobs, con- 
firming the determination of the 


- majority of employees to hold 


out for increased wages and 
benefits. 

On Feb. 22, a federal court 
will rule’ on the right of local 
8888 of the United Steel Work- 
er’s Union to_ represent the 
workforce at the shipyard. 
Tenneco has opposed the union, 
since it would mean* that the 
company’s shipyard employees 
would be in q better bargaining 
position than non-organized 
laborers at other workplaces. 

Since the 1930's, many 
‘companies have moved to the 
southern U.S. or to foreign 


countries, where wages are lower 


and unions less plentiful. 


Denver's 
Uranium 
Site 


Employees of the Robinson 
Brick and Tile Company in 
Denver have lived in consider- 
able fear since the discovery that 
the firm was built on the site of 
an old uranium dump. 

The grounds on which the 
company is constructed were 
once occupied by the National 
Radium Institute which pro- 
cessed 10 ,000 tons of high grade 
uranium ore there between 1914 
and 1917.. 

State health officials said 
there was no immediate danger, 
bit that long term effects could 


be dangerous. Extensive testing 2 


is being done on the ComaynNy ’s 
workers. 

The iranium waste pro- 
duces as a by-product of the 
refining of uranium, radium, 
which was used in the early 
1900’ s to combat cancer. 


Split in Iran 


No longer united in opposi- 
tion to the Shah, Various fact- 
ions that helped to depose the 
Iranian monarch have been 
fighting among themselves since 
the Ayatollah Khomeini formed 


_ @ provisional government over a 


week ago. 

Khomeini appears to enjoy 
the support of the majority of 
‘Iranians who returned to work 
in compliance with his- request 
last week. 

Since assuming power, the 
Khomeini government has sever- 
ed ties with Israel, and met with 


__Palestine Liberation Organiza- 


tion leader, Yassir Arafat. 


a... 
Protesters 
Arrested at 


Arms Show 


Police arrested 13 demon- 
strators-outside the exhibition of 
international weaponry in a 
Chicago suburb Monday. ° 

When the exhibition titled 
“Defense Technology °79” 
operfed- Sunday, 2,500 demon- 
Strators turned out to protest 
the display .of lethal hardware. 

The arms race and military 
_ spending in general have become 
increasingly important issues to 
_- Americans in recent months. 
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Sey Henry Hooper Chamberlain 


Mexico’s recent announcements of vast proven 
reserves Of oil and .natural gas has attracted new 
attention from Washington, and to. patch up old 


differences as a prelude to the purchase of the Mexi-~ 


can resources, President Carter made-a long overdue 
visit south of the border. To the surprise of most. 
Americans, Mexico was less than conciliatory. — 

~ In a luncheon ‘toast last Wednesday, President 
Jose Lopez Portillo of Mexico lashed out at American 


‘arrogance toward his country. President Portillo’s 


toast revealed a new Mexican confidence. “It is 
difficult, particularly among neighbors, to maintain 
cordial and mutually advantageous relations in -an 
atmosphere of mistrust or open hostility,” said 
Portillo. Mexicans have felt the sting of American 
arrogance in the past. ; 

To begin with, the Mexican-American War, 
beginning in 1845, resulted in the United States 
annexation of Téxas, New Mexico, most of Arizona, 
Nevada and Califomia. Following that, American 


' troops crossed the border a couple of times, invading 
' Mexican sovereignty. With the 


iolations of Mexi- 
can territory also came a prejudicial mistrust of the 
Mexican people. Under these strained conditions, it 
has been difficult for the two nations to negotiate 
equitably, especially when Mexico had nothing of 
great importance to the United States in the recent 
past. : 

Portillo had this to say about the recent nego- 
tiations between the two countries for Mexican 
natural gas: “Among permanent, not casual neigh- 


bors, surprise moves and sudden deceit’ or abuse are 


poisonous fruits that sooner.or later have.a reverse 
effect.” Recently, a‘ price agreement was feached 
between the American oil industry and the Mexican 
government for the purchased natural gas, but the 
negotiated price was slightly higher than what we 
now pay for Canadian natural gas. Secretary of 
Energy James Schlesinger decided to block the deal. 


To the Mexicans, that was an unfounded arrogance. ' 


In their view, the United States needs the oil and 
natural gas, but is not willing to pay a fair price. 
Just how great is the Américan.need for Mexican 


oil? The Mexicans perceive it to be substantial, while - 


the United States government does not. But from a 


futuristic perspective, as American domestic pro--_ 


dministration Sideste 


By Jess2 Andre Gadson — —- 

The opportunity to speak freely is still not 
possible for all Americans, even with the first amend- 
ment and its guarantee of free speech. The’ amend- 
ment, however, does not guarantee protection against 


“the reaction of those who don’t agree with what is 
“ said. The, first amendment only guarantees the: right 
to say what you wish, ssn: jeopardizing the rights 


of others. 

As a result of souchales discrimination, homo- 
sexuals are afraid to express themselves. We've all 
heard’ the expression “Closet gay” before. But why 
are gays afraid to come out and state their sexual 


‘preference? Most often, the reason for this is fear of 
some sort-of reprisal, whether it be a loss of a job or 
. alienation by one’s peers. Somewhere right now'we | 


are denying human:-beings the right to be free, the 
right to live the life they choose, the right of self- 
respect. Gays are denied human beings’ most privi- 


_ leged right, the right of self-expression. 
Some people undoubtedly will argue that homo- 7 


sexuals do have a legal right of free expression. While 


‘gays are not legally denied this right, realistically they 


p is therefore necessary to establish a clear and 
y for gays at. the University of 


pe 
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‘ 
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duction of oil coin tities to decrease, the abundant 
supply of oil and natural gas in Mexico looks increas- 
ingly attractive. President Carter’s decision to meet 
with President Portillo underscores this fact, and 


’.-Carter’s decision to leave energy secretary Schlesinger 


at. home was an attempt to pacify Mexican anger. 


Aside from energy, the other issue discussed was- 
‘the problem of the illegal aliens-from Mexico. With an 
unabating population explosion and a_ relatively’ 


shrinking job market, Mexicans have been crossing 
the border at the rate of about one million a year to 
find work. In fact, at the present time more than half 
of the Los Angeles SESE school population is 
Mexican. 

The Mexicans who illegally cross the border have 
no legal standing in-the United States. Their south- 
western employers know this, and pay these peopie 
with wages that are far below minimum wages. Even 
so, the Mexicaris’ wages far exceed what they. can 
earn at home. 

In’an effort to provide for its people, the Mexi- 
can government has begun a ruralprogram called 
PIDER,.. Rural Development Public Investment 
| is to improve the 
dustrial development. 
Stimulation of fishing, haxdicrafts, tourism, small 
factories, and mining are goals ef this program. 

This year’s Mexican budget.for PIDER is $320 
million, a sum which is increasing annually. The 
World ‘Bank has also loaned Mexico more than $250 
million for the project. Despite the significance of 
this program, the annual population growth rate of 


. 3.2 percent is just as significant” Mexico’s growth rate 


is as fast, if not faster, than the economy’s. Mexico 
must control its population growth, but it has had 
little success with the picderaiaty Catholic cul- 
ture. 

President | Carter’ s izip to Mexico City was 
significant in several ways. First, a new Mexican 


confidence was revealed. This development led to. 


frank talks which could begin to stabilize relations 
between the two nations for the first time. Ideally. 
Mexican revenue from American oil and gas purchases 
can- build a stable economy and produce jobs fo1 
Mexicans in Mexico, thereby killing three birds with 


one stone.. 
ing Again 


of religion, nationality, age, color, sex, or race. 

Contrary to Dean Keith Miser’s belief that 
anti-gay feeling can’t be changed by rules, one of the 
central purposes of rules. and laws is to create a 
certain value in the general public, Miser’s statement 
represents nothing more than the UVM_administra- 
-tion once again side-stepping an issue. Laws let people 


“kniow ‘which praetice a. particular institution (in this 


case UVM) or society views as right or wrong. The 
establishment of a rule to protect the rights of 


. homosexuals can have nothing but a positive effect 


on the attitude of people towards gays. Rules and 
laws also serve several other functions as the promin- 
ent British writer Lord Patrick Devlin. states, “...to 
Promote sufficient safeguards against exploitation 
‘and corruption of others, particularly those who are 
especially vulnerab : 


In- this case, quia |-ent welnatae: Prejudicial 
unpopularity in’ our society is the cause of their. 


vulnerability, as it is for blacks and women. Several 


complicated issues surround the GSU request. for 
. Protection under. University’s policy code. First, the 
Gay Student Union is trying to drum up support for © 


their. amendment, and the:Student Association seems 


= to —— the SY Mae ae aE aon them- 
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£812.30 to the GBU for «New Bind Gay Steen 


“Conference, which is open ‘to Ait, students, The. 
measure ‘Was’ passed 29 fo 1. ine shasnend ola 
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Gays Deserve Rights, Too! 


Student Conference will offer. workshops, speakers 
and other educational programs. 


The GSU recently went before S.A. and asked _ 


for help, Whether S.A. will help in the struggle is not 
really clear now, but if S.A. does support the GSU 
right of self-expression, I don’t see. why they. won’t : 
support the’ gays’ request for freedom from discri- 


_ mination. Finally, the administration insists that they” _ 


don’t have enough information-on-the-ramifications— 
of protecting the rights of homosexuals. That is quite 
hard to believe with ‘the resources available to this 
University. 


What then stands in the way of Lattie Coor’s and - 
other administrator’s support of the amended clause. 
on. sexual. preference? Lattie Coor stated earlier in a 
Cynic article that he couldn’t j an anti-discri- 
mination policy for gays..Why? It seems that Lattie 
Coor is getting pressure from the Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Coor has already. stated that‘he ‘is “constantly 
defending the GSU to the Trustees. An amendment’ - 
policy would be politically disruptive.”” But does the 
University ‘of Vermont have the fight to deny any 

and regula- 
tions? Obviously, the seocaa see Coor needs _ 
to stand.on his own two feet ane Cena 
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Il Video Kideos? 


‘ey Helen Pelzman _ 

Half of the leisure time-in an average peel ae 
life is spent in front of the television. Recent govern- 
ment reports have indicated that in this generation 
(since 1945), 99 percent of the homes in the country 
have acquired at least one television set. An average 
household, with children, has the set going at least 
eight hours a day, and an average adult watches 
nearly four hours daily. If so, allowing for eight 
hours of working time, eight hours sleeping time, half 
- of an adult’s non-sleeping, non-working time is spent 

in front of the television. How much impact can this 
single form of communication have on an entire 
_ population? 

Consider the procedure by which we receive 
information broadcasted to us on television. We are 
the first culture to have substituted a secondary, 
mediated version of experience in place of the direct 
experience of living in the world. People accept the. 
images portrayed on a screen as an accurate represen- 
tation of reality. It is much more convenient to watch 
mountain climbers scale sheer cliffs than to actually 
go out and do it. We have been programmed, as a 
society, to believe that the television version of a 
particular segment of life is closer to the truth of that 
subject. Our minds have become a passive audience 
whose only measure of reality lies within the content 
of TV programming. ; 

‘The American public has been told that it has the 
-highest literacy rate in-the world‘ and the best infor- 
med population. Yet, this information seems to be 
less well processed. For example, the reading profi- 
ciency for most publications is fixed at the third 
grade level, directions for the use of products, techni- 
cal manuals and the like, have all been downgraded in 
order to-be readable for the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans. If we are so well informed, why-'can’t we 
demand information processes at a higher quality 
level? Must .our minds‘ be continuously-subjected to 
an offensive process of communication? As mass 


media has grown into an inefficient environment of ~ 


information, it has sacrificed its contribution to any 
useful pool of knowledge. 

One of the contributing factors to-the decay of 
TV’s benefits stems from the isolation of its viewers 
from one another. On an average evening more than 


eighty million peopfé will be watching television, and - * 


South Africa: 


thirty million of these will be watching the same 


‘program. As we all sit in darkened living’ rooms 


watching the same program, we are unable to ex- 
change. any responses about what we are going 
through with other viewers. Everyone is engaged in 


the same type of experience, but we are all doing it . 
‘alone, It is suddenly possible for an entire population 


of 200 million people to be spoken to as individuals, 
one to one: the television set to a person or family, 
all at once. What kind of control can an instrument of 


that nature have over the patterns of our awareness? _ 


The designs of ‘social’ revolutions transcending 
from the 60’s to the 70’s illustrates the control that 
television has had in dictating attitudes. Everyone had 
@ message to deliver, and the government, corpora- 
tions, the military, community groups, gurus, tea- 
chers and psychologists began drooling over the 


_ influences television could generate in its viewers. The 


goal became less to communicate -with individuals, 
governments, or communities than to influence the 


~ media. As a result, a theory of press oriented actions 


developed: accelerate the drama of each successive 


_ action in order to maintain the same level of cover- 


age. 


." 


The movements of the 1960’s had become 
totally media-based by the 1970’s. Sensing that 
television was now the country’s main transmitter of 
reality, individuals began to take personal steps to 
affect it. 


(1) A young man in Chicago hijacked a plane to- 


obtain a five minute TV interview about the ill 
treatment of his people. 

(2) A young man in Sacranento took some bank 
employees hostage so that a TV news team would 
report that neither he nor his father could get a job. 

(3) Lynette (Squeaky) Fromme shot at President 
Ford, she said, so the media would warn big business 
to cease destroying the planet. 

The medium of television .was exploited in order 
to voice the opinions of an economic and political 
elite, or a group of radical protestors. The American 


‘public stood steadfast in their ‘zombie-like’ state = 
absorbing this outrage of television broadcasting. The 


power of TV had been recognized, and bastardized to 
the extent that it displayed no content and only 
form. It had become the progeny of stereotyped 
images and advertising cliches. 

This is'a generation of video kideos. We have all 
been difectly or indirectly exposed to the power of 
broadcasting. Popular shows produce inane social 
interaction and shocking violence. Americans have 
lost the incentive to revitalize their lifestyle by 


experiencing adulterated interpretations | of reality - 


through programming. We can make demands, yet 
our minds are so, clogged by channel changers and 
TN guides that the methods for improvements don’t 
appear. 

Perhaps ‘this little note will indicate the severity 
of this concern, and influence a few to at least 
re-evaluate the impact TV has brought on: in 1971 
the New York Times reported that the Pentagon had 
proposed to President Nixon that an electronic gadget’ 
be. attached to every television set in the country. 
Capable’ of being activated directly by' the President, 
it would switch on every set-in the country, at 
once. Of course it could only be used in the case of 
an extreme national emergency. It appears that 
television has. become the perfect instrument to 
instigate autocratic control. Three cheers for the 
wonders of technology. 


The Uranium Connection 


By Eric’ Kilburn hn 


Like islands of activism in a sea of ;apathy, - 


nuclear power and the fight against U.S. corporate 
support of apartheid in South Africa have been the 
major agendas of campus political energy in the late 
1970’s. Unfortunately, despite the truism that all 
societal problems and solutions are interconnected, 
few attempts to link common aspects of the two 
movements have been made. Both groups would be 
well-advised to explore these linkages, since ultimate- 
-ly neither problem can be«solved without the other 
following. 3 

South African: ‘Taw “materials are omnipresent in 
the daily lives of Americans. Most of the gold, dia- 
monds, and chrome in the United States originated in 
South Africa, but our dependence on that country is 
not limited to these largely cosmetic, resources. South 
Africa. also contains- abundant reserves of key strate- 
gic metals including titanium, molybdenum, zinc, 
cobalt, manga@mese and vanadium, all of which are 


destructively employed by the U. Ss ‘military industrial . 


complex, The key consideration for ‘nuclear activists, 


‘ howevet,—is uranium, sinée South Africa produces 
about 20 percent ot the world’s supply and over 40 | 


‘percent of the non-socialist nation’ $ supply of this 
element. . 


Thomson’s. Jani 1978 trip to South’ Africa illus- 
_ trates. the. cil ce of that country’s. ‘mineral 
wealth to American nuclear and energy ‘companies. 


Although the journey was heavily steeped in reac-. 


tionary rhetoric, the ex-governor went so far as to call 


- Former. ‘New Hampshire Governor. Meldrin. - 
‘Vermonters to ” in an- 


nuclear installations and met with South African 
energy officials to talk shop. 

..._ Meanwhile, four New England diecaris utilities, 
the Public Service Company, of New Hampshire, 
Vermont Yankee, Maine Yankee, and Yankee Ato- 
mic, were quietly negotiating the purchase of 9,2 
million pounds of yellowcake, a refined form of 
uranium ore. The utilities initially sought to buy the 
yellowcake from either Australia or South Africa, but 


strong’, Opposition to uranium mining and export in- 


Australia limited the choice to South Africa. 


With uranium prices currently arourid $50 per 
pound, the total value of the deal would be $460 
million. However, a uranium producers cartel, similar 
to’ OPEC, has succeeded in raising uranium prices 
from $7 per pound in 1973 to the present level, and 
it is likely that. prices will continue to rise before 
delivery begins in 1980. 4 

Regardless of the final price, if the sale is final- 


‘ized, it will be a tremendous financial prop to the 


embattled‘ South African government. When news of 
the potential deal became public, the utilities were 


' Cfiticized heavily for supporting the apartheid regime. 
. “This only proves what we have : said all along; Ver- 


mont Yankee has absolutely fio’ respect for human 


rights, be they the rights of the native people of _. 


South Africa to govern- themselves, or the rights of 
‘free from the 


the Somenm' ghetto “beautiful,” and praised the racist ‘ae 
country as a “model democracy.” ee ety: ar 


me meee, 
ee ener ~ 
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Uranium mining in South Africa is largely a 
by-product of the gold industry. Since uranium is 
generally present _only-_in low-grade amounts, its 
production is economical in South Africa. because 
gold is the main objective in mining. Gold produc- 
tion,.however, has fallen off in recent years due to 
dwindling reserves, and even with skyrocketing prices 
for gold and uranium, it is becoming less: profitable to 
mine these elements. 

In their desires to ensure a steady supply of fuel 
for nuclear - “power plants, the three utilities have 
seemingly _failed_to_consider-the- human costs of 
South African uranium. A capital outlay of »$460 
million aggravates the balance of trade between the 
U.S. and, South Africa, and escalates American 
economic problems. The dirty work of uranium 
mining in South Africa is done largely by low-paid, 
non-unionized black -workers who have virtually no 
éontrol over the hazards of radiation, High cancer 
rates have. been observed in many areas where ura- 
nium is; mined, and Australia’s main ° ‘Tegson. for 
backing out as a potential supplier of the Néw Eng- 


land utilities’ uranium is because of union opposition. 


to mining. 
The= proliferation. of nuclear power and repres- 
sion in South Africa are problems with similar solu- 


tions. Until both problems. are’ eradicated, the 
e “USA out of South Africa” 
movements need to join forces to defeat a common 


“no-nukes” and 


enemy. As’ Frederick Douglas said, “the limits ¢ ‘the 


_ Oppressors are pr 


whom Bog oppress.’’ For many people i in the: 
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has proposed several major projects in an effort to 
create a model city of sorts. When one considers 
them on a superficial plane, they do indeed seem 
to create an aura.of great expectation. 

Think of it: $105 million worth of alternative 
energy sources, over $20 million in condominiums 
and lakefront development, a plan to turn Church 

_ Street into a mall for a mere $20 million, and two 
connector roads costing $27 million that will lead 
into the new mecca. 

Yet, a more in—depth analysis produces a 
slightly more realistic outlook. First, the three 
energy plants proposed by the Burlington Electric 
Department for that 105-million dollar price tag 


economic scrutiny. The cornerstone of the propo- 
sal, the wood burning generating plant, is largely 
untested on the magnitude designed by BED. 
Surrounding Chittenden County communities, 
most notably Winooski, have objected strongly to 
the proposals, and legislation is now in preparation 
to make it.even more difficult for the plan to go 
through. 

Further, the 20 million dollar écanlaihintioen 
‘proposal will simply not serve the needs of the 
average Burlington citizen. Granted, if they are 
built, an estimated $600,000 will be added to the 


able to afford a price tag of between $65,000 — 
$85,000 to buy, and over $400 a month to rent? 
Certainly not the people who are now facing the 
an percent vacancy rate. 

Most importantly, we must realize that Bur- 
lington has serious problems that will not go away, 
or be passed on to other communities,-nor buried 


al press. The administration must help the low and 
middle income people who pay exorbitant rents in 
the city. ‘The administration must help the delin- 


ton an impossibility. These are ‘the problems that 
Burlington must deal with first. Burlington is. a 
small community; soliciting the opinion of the resi- 
_ dents is very possible, and.people are most recep- 
.' tive to the idea of helping their city grow in a 
reasonable manner. Yet, with the continued 
development of thé administration’s unfortunate 
dream. of..a grandiose Manhattan. in Vermont, 
Burlington's problems. will: continue to fester. 
Not only are the proposed $200 million. in 
._» Fenovations ‘unconscionable, they. just won't fit. 


seneneteritie ene inept en. ATES oe ar ee Se reer ne ae So ee ae 


In recent months,- Burlington’s ‘administratior’ 


have recently come under close environmental and: 


city's tax coffers, but who in Burlington will be 


beneath an avalanche of federal money anid nation- | 


quents who have little or no place to”go, and the _ 
hundreds of motorists who find parking in Burling- - 


To the Editor: 

We shouid, by now, not 
need the five percent of our 
oil. supply which has been 
coming from Iran. In- 1952 the 
Paley Commission, created’ by 


energy resources for the year 
1975, said, “It is time for 
SN aggressive research in* the whole 
4 field of solar energy — an effort 


Pl to which the United States could 
=] make an immense contribution 
mito the welfare of the free 
7 | world.” 


Within a year, President 
Eisenhower took. office, disre- 
7 garded the commission’s findings 


ay and launched nuclear power. 


We have been, and are, 
entangled in foreign conflicts 
and arms negotiations to insure 
fuel. sources. We continue to 
build annually about a million 
houses needing fuel for heating. 

I understand that the fed- 


To the Editor:. 
I. am forced to write this 
letter. out. of confusion and 


‘| undergraduate level of the 
Mechanical Engineering depart- 
ment. I am_ scheduled. to’ gra- 
duate this semester and I’m not 
signing my name because I don’t 
want to interfere with this 
schedule. 


We would like to take this 
opportunity to apologize for an 
unfortunate incident that occur- 
red here at the Patrick Gym 
during the February "16th con- 
cert. Because reservations for 
racquetball courts are taken the 
‘previous day, we inadvertently 
filled the requests on February 


that Security during all concerts 
require’ that the facility be 


ee} 


President Truman io appraise . 


] curiosity. I am a member in the’ 


To the Students. of UVM:. 


15 for February 16, forgetting. 


LETTERS 


Warm th From 
The Sun. 


eral ‘government is spending 
something like 50 cénts per 
person per year on solar heau.ng 
and 50 dollafs per person 
per year just to promote nuclear 
and coal. 

Norman Saunders of Wes- 
ton, Massachusetts, an indepen- 


dent éngineer concerned -with 


heating, stated in an address at 
the New England Natural Food 
and Farming Association’s 1978 
convention, that: he estimates 
the subsidy on oil amounts to 
about five cents per gallon and 
on nuclear plants about two to 
three times what we pay directly 
for the electricity they produce. 
Solar construction gives a quick- 
er return on investment and 
many more jobs — jobs more 
compatible with our work force. 

Some say we should give 
solar a fair break economically 


by subsidizing it, but Mr. Saun-- 


ders said we should get uid of the 


Are Mechanical Engineers 


"My confusion stems from 


,,the qualifications of the ME 


lecturers. Last semester a gra- 
duate student, Gregg Schadel, 


. taught a course in fluid mecha- 
.nics. He did this alone and with 


no visible guidance. He had no 
special training in this field 
which was quite evident in-his 
exposition of the material. 
Though he gave it a valiant 


‘Court Close Down. 


closed during the concert. 


We did make an attempt to 


call those who made reservations 
and our success reached only 
about half of those affected. For 
those of you who did show up 
to-play, only to be turned away, 
we sincerely apologize for our 
error. 

_ For those in the Equipment 
Room and Athletic Staff, 


Richard A. Farnham 
Asst. Athletic Dir. 


my being unfamiliar with the 


Editorial 


subsidies for competing forms of 


energy so that solar can fight i 
aut on its own. 
After much experience in 


planning for solar heating (which}. 


has brought a good return on the 
investment made), Mr. Saunders 
is now involved in constructing 


-an. energy-conserving building in 
Binghamton, N.Y. He has called/ 


for 100 percent solar heating. 
This means sufficient solar ab- 
sorption, insulation and storage 
to make no other back-up heat 
source necessary. He believes 
that this building will be compe- 
titive. By this he. means that 
what would ordinarily be used 
to pay for fuel would here be 
paid to the bank to retire the 
cost of the solar heating system. 
He estimates that after 25 years 
the mortgage would be paid off 
and the benefits of construction 
remain. 

For. our tragic - mistakes, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, 
Nixon, Ford, Carter, the Con- 


gress and we the people must 


share the blame. Now, more 
than ever, it is urgent that we 
vigorously pursue the goal of 
obtaining energy, stif-sufficienoy 
from the sun with all possible 
speed. 

Gladys.Lodge 

Vermont Natural Food 

and Farming Assoc. 


Qualif ied? 


effort, he did barely more than 
parrot the book. Often the class 
would be let out early for his 
lack of anything to say. 

This seméster I have found 


that due to.the heavy load of the} — 


department chairman, Dr. von 
Turkovich, a different graduate 
student, Chris Brown, is teaching 
one of his courses. His qualifica- 
tions for teaching this course are 
his having taken it the previou 
year. Both of these courses are 
above the 100 level, one of them 
being a 200 level course. 

My ‘curiosity comes from 


other departments of the school. 
Is it common practice to have 
wholly unqualified, virtually 
inexperienced young men con 
duct a class entirely on thei 
own? If it is, then I think that 
somebody is paying much too 
much fora college education. 

Sincerely, 

A disappointed and 

soon to graduate 

ME senior 5 
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Feedback 


Reader’ Ss Comments On Recent Cynic Articles Articles 


Attack On Szasz Not Indepth © 


To the Editor: 

The most telling inadequacy’ 
in your purported “indepth” 
look at mental health in Ver- 
mont is the shallowness of your 
investigation of the subject. The 
only persons whose. thoughts on 


our mental health system you - 


apparently deeméd worth ob- 
taining in~ testing Dr. Szasz’s 
theories against Vermont prac- 
tice were, as is always the case, 
the apologists for that practice, a 
teacher of budding psychiatrists, 
himself a psychiatrist, a couple 
of state’s attorneys, and the 


commissioner of mental health. 


The state’s attorney subjects 
people to involuntary “‘treat- 
ment” with the help of psychia- 
trists and the commissioner 
administers that ' “treatment.” 
Where are the viewpoints of 
mental patients or their repre- 
sentatives? Do you assume, with 
so much of the. psychiatric 
profession, that patiénts have no 


In 
Support 
of Szasz 


To the Editor: - 

I am writing in response to 
thé editorial about Dr. Thomas 
Szasz__ entitled- “Unfounded, 
irrational, but attractive’ and 
the article ““UVM_ psychiatrist 
denounces Szasz.’’. Dr. Sheldon 
Weiner’s acerbic and» condes- 
cending dismissal of Szasz and 
his viewpoints’ precludes an 
intelligent discussion of the 
social, political, and ethical 
_}issues that he raises. , 

The fact that psychiatry is 
‘moving in the direction of 
neurophysiology and  neuro- 
chemistry does not make the 
issue that Szasz stressés oksolete. 


Rather, they become all the 
more relevant. Although Szasz 
denies that there is such a thing 
as “mental illness” (as a disease 
entity . analogous* to physical 
pathology, only. of a “mental” 
or biochemical origin), he clearly 
does not deny the existence of 
‘very real and serious life prob- 
jlems... Szasz_ states that the 
treatment methodology of the 
medical model (i.e. -hospitaliza- 
tion, electroconvulsive or shock 
therapy, drug treatments, psy- 
chiatric therapy) is unjustified 
and coercive because-the nature 
of the problem is not physiolo- 
gical but personal or moral, thus 
requiring a non-medical app-- 

roach. 
I could not disagree more 


thoughts worthy of considera- 
tion? You, frankly, should fee) 
ashamed to have levelled your 
global attack on Dr. Szasz and 
lavished such praise on Ver- 
mont’s mental health “system” 
on the basis of such a one-sided 
examination of the subject. You 
must be a psych major. 

' Even your command of the 
“facts” you did obtain is sus- 
pect. As ‘the simplest example, 
-your editorial states that eight- 
een thousand Vermonters are 

“in” mental health centers, only 
seven hundred are admitted to 
the -state hospital and three 
hundred sixty stay for a short 
time. Firstly, your source for 


this information is the commis-. 


sioner who said that five hun- 
dred of ‘the seven hundred go 
home to their families, not 
three hundred sixty>-There are 
. three ‘hundred ‘sixty patients at 
the hospital. Questions I would 
ask as ‘a journalist, truly inter- 


Caieorsiny : 


4 
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‘tion; - 


ested in the subject - might 
include: what is a mental health 
center; where do former hospital 
patients really go; what, beyond 
drugs and “medication, actually’ 
takes place at Waterbury; how 
adequately staffed is that institu- 
how~ many patients at 
Waterbury remain there because 
of the 
available in the eommunity? 

Your interview with the 
commissioner cited the old man 
at Waterbury «since 1953. as 
though his is an isolated case. He 
has been there forty years — 
that’s 40° — less than at least one 
other patient and for a-shorter 
period of time. than -literally 
dozens of other -patients. Al- 
though not listed as a “primary 
diagnosis,” as they say in the 
trade,. these patients’ absolute 
dependency physically and psy- 
chologically on the institution 
and the absence of alternative 
facilities are the primary reasons 


ademig 


inadequacy of care . 


they stay there. The -mental 
health system} I. submit, created 
that dependency and has failed 
to create the needed alternatives. 

I do not intend to critique 
your analysis of Dr. Szasz and 
his. teachings. The plane on 
which he thinks, frankly, is well 
beyond mine, and, I might add, 
yours as well. Whether he is 
absolutely right or absolutely 
wrong is hardly relevant. Your 
labelling his rhetoric as pseudo- 


‘psychiatric would hardly cause 


him much anguish. Your calling 
the field of psychiatry “‘estab- 
lished”? would. You ask whether 
I_have ever been to a mental 
institution. Dr. Szasz has, I have, 
and many thousands of patients 
have. Have you? Come and look 
around. You might learn some- 


thing. 


Joel D. Cook 
Staff Attorney 
Vermont Legal 
Aid, Inc. 


Disregarding Qualifications 


To the.Editor: 
WheisAciolosy depattinent? $ 
recent: decision not to recom- 


“mend Ralph Underhill for tenure 


represents an atronity: on three 
counts: 

(1) The dapistment is sug- 
gesting that we discard a very 
qualified professor, an expert in 
methodology; and a_ teacher 
highly valued by his students. 

(2) By guarding the basis for 
their decision, the 
department has implied ~ that 
other than academic consider-. 
ations were involved. 

(3) It -is obvious from 
Underhill’s strong standing with 
his students, that student opin- 
ion was completely overstepped 
in the decision. 

It has been widely suggested 
that Underhill’s Marxist beliefs 


with the editor when he con-. are responsible for the sociology 


cludes that Dr. Szasz’s pro- 


should have 
r-the publica- 
tion th of Mental 
Illness. expel. an original, 
albeit controversial, psychiatrist 
from his profession for strongly 
disagreeing with the established 
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department’s decision not to 
recommend him for tenure. Last 
week, the Cynic listed statistics 
showing that Underhill is more. 
qualified and more appreciated 
‘than most of those already 


tenured by the Sociology depart. 


‘ment. 

Underhill has also participa- 
ted in a number of services to 
the university community. Be- 
sides his involvement with 


SCAR, the CYO, and PACT, he 
has done a number of studies for 
the administration, including a 
survey on undergraduate opin- 


* ions. of the advising process, a 


sociology - 


‘ 


study of the attitudes of Faculty 
Senate members, and a survey of 
faculty evaluations’ of - the 
Church Street Center. 

‘Underhill ig undeniably an 
asset to the UVM’ community... 
Yet if he is denied tenure, he 
will be remembered only as 
“that Marxist professor that got 
canned.” If. “Underhill . is 
“canned” because of his political 
beliefs, then this university will 
be guilty of violating the first 
amendment, as well as damaging 
the quality of its own education. 

But aside from the apparent. 
misjustice threatening Underhill, 
we students should understand 
the implications this issue has on 
us. Where have our opinions 


been considered? Are we to 


stand around like mutes while - 
one. of our most valued pro- 
fessors is taken from us? 

. . All of this reminds .me_of 
childhood, and being told that I 
couldn’t watch certain movies or: 
“read certain books because they 


would be, “‘bad for mé.” The’ 


sociology department seems to 


be recommending the same sort 
of censorship, although paterna- 
listic. impulses can ‘hardly be a 
justification here. 

In short, the . sociology 
department-is advocating a poli- 
tical decision, and not an aca- 
demic one. Marxism, whether it 
is supported or even understood 
by the majority of UVM stu- 
dents; is-an-important viewpoint, 


‘and we are entitled to Under- 


hill’s teachings, no matter how 
“radical” they. might be. If we 
students stand by while he is 
dismissed, then we will have to’ 
accept the position of puppets in 
a near-totalitarianistic educa- 
tional environment where we are 
taught what’s “good for us.” 
I am certainly not advo- 
cating. a destructive rally, or 
anything as irresponsible as such. 
On the other hand, I-don’t think 
that passive paperwork (peti- 
tions and letters) will suffice. A 
slumbering ureaucracy and 
image-consciousness is what 
we're up against, and intelligent- 
ly planned pressure is needed. | 
don’t want heads t6 roll or, 
blood to flow, yet we students 
need to assert ourselves. We have 

been ignored for too long. , 
Randy McMullen 


Sociology 
Dept. 


Deserves 


Golden 
Fleece 


To the Editor: 

Insincerity .is a commo 
component , of’ living in thi 
country today, and little bea 
this out as .well as listening to 
the administration here at the}. 
University of Vermont. 

When it comes time for the’ 
administration to -prepare al’ 
budget, we hear all kinds o 
screaming about providing the 
students with quality education. 
But when it comes time to 
disperse what money is at*hand, 


it quickly becomes apparent that 


the students “take a seat at the 
back of the bus.” 

Recent events surrounding 
the refusal to grant tenure. to 
Ralph Underhill of the -Socio- 
logy Dept. are a case in point. 

The student evaluation of] 
this professor is overwhelmingly 
positive (90% of his students 
rate him as good to excellent in 
comparison to a department 


“ average of 74%.) Yet for reasons 


which have been kept secret, 
Underhill is not being offered 
tenure. 

-In 


1973, then University 


‘president +-Andrews wrote the 


following to Leonard Rose, 
Acting Chairman of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission of Student 
Affairs, in response to.a query 
about the case —_ of —— The 
Philosophy Four: 

“and aS a consequence 1 
have reached the conclusion that 
we should, at the administrative 
level, try to establish formal 
institutional policy for student] 
input in academic paiprmance 
reviews... 

I presume that the faculty 
evaluations are the outcome of 
that institutional -policy. Too 
bad they have had absolutely no 
effect. 

I suggest that U.S. Senato 
Proxmire bend the requirements 
for his Golden Fleece Award to 
include administrative decep- 
tion. Rather than giving it to 
someone who. is doing -merely 
something Proxmire can’t get his 
hands into (UVM _ Professor 
Magdoff and .the manure stu- 
dies), I Suggest that he make his 
award to the administration o 
UVM for “ultimate deception of 
financers and consumers” 
following their performance in 
convincing the Vermont legisla- 
ture that they are getting thei 
money’s worth, dnd in so totally 
deceiving the students that their 
evaluation has actual value.”’ 


R.M. Elog - 
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stop you,” he said, y 


Get the Edge. ‘i 


and save up to” 


On skis, ‘poles. Clothing, boots and 
bindings:. .during the Downhill Edge 
White Sale’, now through Saturday, 

" March 3. 


Get the edge and save at the 
Downhill Edge, 65 Main Street. Burlington 
..down from.the Ski Rack, one block 

from the lake. Open evenings ‘til’ 9 p.m., 
Saturdays 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Taaphones 862-2282 
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By Pablo Conrad 
I have seen the future of 
‘]rock and roll .and it’s wearing 
tight black pants. It has one 
booted foot planted firmly in 
the past and it doesn’t sing very 
well, ' , se 

.Luckily, last week the fu- 
ture ‘remained just around the 
comer and we had a night with 
Southside Johnny and the As- 
bury Jukes to Temind us of 
everything rock and roll used. to 
be, and could be, and should be. 


Southside Johnny makes no 


bones about the original reason 
to rock and roll. “FH you want to 
dance,’ don’t let ‘these people 


stop you,” he said, waving at the 
Concert Bureau’ security with 
unconcern. By the time the 
Jukes had left the Stage for 
good; the ‘audience at Patrick 
Gym was havin’ a party, in the 
style of Sam Cooke, Otis Red- 
ding, and Southside Johnny 
himself. 

The evening got off to a 
raucous start with an-opening set 
by- the David. Johansen Group. 
Johansen, drégsed.in black -velvet 
pants, pranced¥hrough a suc- 
cession of loud; hard-rocking 
songs that covered his career 
[with the New York Dolls and his 
solo album to Chuck Berry-and 
{Motown hits. Ki 

Johansen’s approach is stan- 
dard New Wave format; he plays 
the stage as much as the music, 
throwing slaps-and playful kicks 
at his sidemen and posing 
fiercely like a gradeschool brat 
in a playground standoff. His 
band played ably, their ‘harsh 
sound defined through guitarist, 
Johnny Rao’s screeching leads. 


 * 


Johansen’s sense of com- 
mand and presence on stage is 
‘strong enough, but his singing 
lacks polish -or appeal. Or 
perhaps, the appeal of his kind 
of singing lies in what it lacks, 

‘His hoarse. pronouncings fit 
well. enough on his own “Fren- 
chette”-and “Girls,” but only 


served to remind one of what-- 


“singing used to be, when he 
tackled. the classic “I'll Be 
There.” Originally done by the 
Four Tops in’ 1970, “I'll Be 
There” - succeeded at Patrick 
Gym only because Johansen 
took his microphone down into 
the first four rows and let the 


audience join in over the sound 


system. 

Giving the crowd a micro- 
Phone worked well in the past 
for Bruce Springsteen, Little 
Feat, and Bonnie Raitt, and it 
didn’t fail to delight Patrick 
Gym once more on Thursday 
night. ° 

But even with the crowd’s 
impressive support, Johansen’s 
singing .was a disappointment, 
and if he succeeds in ‘breaking 
out of obscurity this year, it will 
be through his live appeal. His 
set at Patrick Gym closed with 
three good encores in response 
to a mild*but friendly ovation. 

Onstage at ten o’clock, the 
Asbury Jukes were an eyeful of 
white New Jersey soul.. With 
Southside and the Jukes, what 
you see is what you hear: a five 
Piece blues band with an addi- 
tional five piece horn section. 
Bursting into the title song from 
their second album, the Jukes 
seemed to say, “Hey, black 
leather pants are cool, but baby, 


‘ 4 
* 4 ‘ ‘! 


ing. On 


. 


this time it’s for real!” 


Despite the direction that 


Southside Johnny took with his 
music, away from an R- & B 
sound, to-more original rock and” 
roll, he’s at his best ‘with older. 
material. His singing is heartfelt 
and gutsy, the kind of sweaty - 
verve that powered Otis Redding - 
and Sam and Dave: With the 
brassy pulse of the Asbury Jukes 


behind him, Southside recalls -, 


the hottest years of rhythm and - 
blues on songs like “Brokedown 
Piece of Man” and “Talk -to 


. Me.” ys 


On. Thursday night’ he was 
pushing material from his recent 


Hearts of Stone LP; it’s surging ~ 


rock and roll that approaches 
Bruce Springsteen’s tumultuous 
sound. Gripping the mike stand, 
Southside Johnny rushed into 
one hot blues tune, omy to 
forget the words. After groping 


Sheepishly for a moment, he 


grinned brightly behind his sha- 
des and shouted, “I’ve got ’em,” 
falling back into \the groove just 
in'time. : 

On “Brokedown Piece of 
Man,.” he did’a soul duet ala Sam 
and Dave with his new rhythm 


guitarist. Also in the supporting ' 


spotlight was Richie ‘La Bamba’ .. 
Rosenberg, - Southside’s feisty 

trombone player, the muscle 

man of the Asbury Horns. :La 

Bamba’s singing was high and 
vigorous, almost’ as striking as 

the footwork he cut in time to 

the Jukes’ music. 

On ‘their elevated platform: 
behind Southside Johnny, the 
Asbury Horns played precisely ~ 
with sharp solo work from tenor 


‘man Stan Harrison. A good bras¢* 


section is something rare to hear 
in a touring band, and in the 
Asbury Jukes, the Horns preven- 
ted Southside’s music from 
losing itself in repetitious boogy- 


songs like “Trapped 
Again,” co-written by Southside, 
Springsteen, and producer Steve 


. to allow lead guitarist Billy Rush 


a bigger share of the action. 
Rush: played seriously, with a lot 
of volume, and very often 
matched the cumulative impact 
of the five horn players. 

After ripping through 
“Gotta Be a Better Way Home” 
and his joyful hit “I Don’t Want 
To Go Home,” Southside closed: ’ 
his hour and a half long set with 
the Sam Cooke song, “Havin’’A 
Party.” With his band burning 


behind him, and the stab and . 


(Continued on page 27) 
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From upper to-lower: Southside Johnny, David Johansen, : 
Van Zandt, the Horns hold back Southside and Billy. Rush. eas Becet 
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enclosure. Beveled grille. - 
But here's the amazing 
thing. The L19 is JBL's least 
expensive speaker JBL's 


Introducing JBL's L19. acoustically identical to the 
They've taken their 4301 4301. It delivers the kind of 
compact proféssional broad- accuracy that sound engi- 
cast monitor—a big favorite neers depend on. 
of radio stations—and And the L19 looks as 
dressed it up for yourhome. . great as itsounds. Compact. 
JBLs £19 is a 2-way system ~Hand-rubbed black walnut 


+ Creative Sound athe mall between Kmart Martin” 
south burlington. Vermont ‘ 


‘They're In! 


‘THE NEW 


XK DANSKIN. 


“FREESTYLE” LEOTARD 


Body. Shop: 
Main: Floor.’ 


new L19s. 
Get a pair. $350.°° 


‘By Fitzgerald Booker 

No more “apologizing for 
going to/ school instead of 
having a job that made money/ 
or babies,” began Lyn Lifshin’s 
poetry reading last week. The 
poem, from hes Upstate Madon- 
na, Lyn Lifshin Poems — 
1970-1974 collection, described 
her- difficulty in understanding 
and accepting herself as a poet at 
a time when a woman’s custo- 
mary vocation was “teacher, 


_ || good girl lady/ wife...” 


Not only did Lifshin’s fam- 
ily and friends expect her to 
either work or be 4 wife, her 
teachers were dismayed by her 
individuality. She was consi- 
dered weird, a freak while she 
studied for -her doctorate at 
Brandeis during the early 60’s. 
She*.was asked to dress more 
professionally, please wear your 
hair up they said. “Whatever I 
did was out of phase,” Lyn said. 
Her poem, “No More Apolo- 
gizing,” revealed a woman learn- 
ing to love herself. That gave her 
the strength to become who she 
wanted to be: a person, a poet. 

Lyn Lifshin’s poetry has 
been described as sheer and 
possessing extreme sensibility. 
“Lyn Lifshiri doesn’t attempt to 
kid anyone, she knows who she 
is. That is not to say she is full 
of herself because that is- not 
true,” said the professor of 
English who introduced her and 
knew her when she studied for 
her Master’s degree at UVM. 
“She writes of people, places, 
and things. I am in love with 
her,” he said. 

Her poetry paints pictures. 

ribal and folx.cultures provide 
Lifshin with specific, concrete 
vehicles for her artistry. She 
wrote North about the Eskimo 
and Inuit Indians and Shaker 
House Poems about the Shakers, 
for example. “I spent two days 
with the Shakers. to gather 
material for the poems,” she 
said. “‘At first, I felt outside the 
Shakers, foreign, but by the.end 
of. my stay I felt much closer to 


{ithem. I hope the poems show 


the change in perspective and 
sensitivity,” Lifshin explained. 

Middlebury, ° Vermont 
where Lyn Lifshin grew up) and 


-4ipersonal experiences are -also 


bjects for her work. But, some 
of her poems: that sound like 
they. are ‘about her lifé “are not. 
“I restricted. my writing about 
personal. experiences because 
people- knew .too much about 
me,” she -said. She uses—hér 
magination to make ‘other 


laces and people come alive in 


her poems. 
And alive they became 


ies she read. She spoke 


quickly and freely while the 
poem’s rhythm hythm propelled: her 


along. Leaning-over the podium, 
she seemed... barely able to 
restrain her enthusiasm while her 
confidence and authority add- 
ressed the 60 people in the 
audience directly and _ indivi- 
dually. Her cognizance of the 
audience. and the ease with 
which she read further enhanced 
her poetry. ‘“This audience;”’ she 
said, ““was a quiet one. Sincezl 
am unfamiliar with them, I read 
poems that I know _ well.” 

“It’s not always this way,” 
Lifshin said, “I have faced 
hostile audiences, fire drills, and 
once a. person passed out during 
a reading.” 

Describing her experience at 
graduate school, she read three 


poems, “You Understand. the|/ 


Requirements,” ‘“Orals,’” and 
“In Spite of .His Dangling 
Pronoun,” a fantasy poem, she 
said. “I wrote two poems while 
attending. UVM, but .they were 
not published..At school I was 
afraid to write because I thought 
someone might not like what I 
wrote,” she said. Lyn Lifshin has 
published at least 24 books of 
poetry and 12 of them have 
been published during the_last 
six years. Lifshin said she first 


“began writing at a poetry wofk- 


shop she was leading. - 

“I figured that since I was 
leading the workshop, I better 
have something to show,” she 
said. The poem was based ‘On an 
Anne. Sexton reading she heard 
and is entitled “The Reading.” 

The next poem, “Fat,” 
dealt with a woman’s memories 
of her youth and ideas about 
self-examination, looking 
inward: “It really is/ sweetest 
close/ to the bone.” Lyn said 
that the poem was submitted to 
fifteen magazines and refused. 


‘ Finally, a small publisher printed 


it, and it was well received. “If 
there: are any writers in the 
audience,” Lyn: advised, “just 
because something is published 
doesn’t mean that’ it’s good 
or. if something is refused, that 
doesn’t make it bad.” 

Lyn. Lifshin concluded her 
reading with the poems “Ten to 
Those Leaves,” “Momma,” and 
“Arizona Ruins.” — 

The scope of Lyn Lifshin’s 
poetry is fascinating. Reading 
some of her- work before she 
spoke, I expected to hear her 
ideas about evolution, nature, 
tribal culturés and mythologies 
that are central in her Shaker 
House-. Poems .and_ Leaning 
South. Instead, she .fevealed 
some of her life as a poet who 
grew tO know herself and the 
world. No more apologizing for 
‘who she is: “Nothing good 
grows from the/ i’m sorry sorry 
only those dark/ branches that 


will get ~you from inside.” 
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Mountain Greenery 
Disbands 


By Tom Campbell 


After serving the Burlington — 


community as a performing 


center for the arts since last - 
September, Mountain Greenery © 


has been reluctantly dissolved by 
the board of representatives. The 
decision must. still be approved 


by the membership at a meeting 


on Sunday, Feb. 25th. 

- Since its inception, Moun- 
tain Greenery had problems 
defining its role in the commun- 
ity. While bringing in such 
memorable acts as Joe Val, Utah 
Phillips and many area talents 
such as Dealer’s Choice and Pine 
Island, the center’s specific pur- 
pose was still unclear. Conse- 


quently, policy making decisions fae a 


were difficult. Seeking a solu- 
tion, a new board of directors 
was elected by the membership 
on Jan. 7th. “Our first goal,” 
said board member Diane Daily, 
““was to find the best form for 
the Mountain Greenery to take 
in its relationship with the rest 


of the community.” 


In addition, a task force was 
appointed to evaluate Mountain 
Greenery and present its findings 
to the board. The three options 
that. the board came up. with 
were: to continue in the present 
form with better leadership and 
increased membership; to move 
out as a tenant and set up 
as an area promoter (the original 
function of the Mountain Green- 
éry), or to fold. Ben Bergstein, 
former director, returned for a 
short time to analyze the Bur- 
lington market and seek book- 


~ Utah Philli 


ings for the month of February. 

To reasonably consider stay- 
ing at the warehouse, the board 
concluded that there were a 
number. of physical renovations 
that were needed. Most essential, 
though, .was that even with 
adequate financing, the ware- 
house. space would still be too 
small’ to fulfill the Greenery’s 
needs. Because ‘of lack of funds, 
the board, which is entirely 
volunteer, was unable to hire a 


‘director to oversee the function 


and development of the per- 


‘forming center. “It’s a vicious 


circle,” said Mark Ashley, ano- 
ther board member. “We needed 
a- qualified .director with the- 
time to do essential things, such 
as seek financial appropriations. 


_ The money, just wasn’t there.” 


Financial ‘stability was the 
major, problem facing Mountain 


Greenery. “In order to’ con- 


tinue,” commented Ashley, “the 
Mountain Greenery would have 
needed about 75% of its finan- 
cial backing from an outside 
source, such as a government 
grant. ” 

When bBergstein’s market 
analysis was presented to the 
FEBRUARY 22. 1978 - 


Mountain Greenery under construction in the fall ee, 


board, the ~conclusion they 
reached was that there was not a 
need for either a space merchant 
or art’s promoter such as the 
Mountain Greenery in the Bur- 
lington area. By -folding and 
turning the space back over to 
the warehouse, the committee 
hopes that it can be utilized by 
the Warehouse in the same 
manner, if less ‘frequently, as 


before, 
“We don’t feel that the fact 


. we are dissolving is a. negative . 


comment on the community 
arts,” commented Diane Daily. 
“Burlington is very strong in this 
aspect, but, at this time, an 


~ organization. such as the Moun- 


tain- Greenery. simply is not 


‘from. the members, 


needed.” 

The matter of dissolving the 
Greenery is now out of the 
hands of the board and depen- 
dent upon the ‘decision of the 
membership committee.  Al- 


though theoretically, the mem- 


bership does have the power to 
vote out the board and imple- 
ment their’own course-of action, 
the more logical alternative 


would be to accept the decision - 


as a carefully thought-out con- 
clusion. “The general reaction 
” said Peter 
Adriane; chairman of the board, 
“seems to run the gamut of 
feelings from amazement to 
satisfaction. I think this is to 
be expected though because 


‘everybody had a wishful feeling ~. 


that the Greenery could feasibly 
work out its problems.” 

The warehouse which 
housed the Mountain Greenery 


- will continue to be the offices 


for the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra, a recording studio, 
and a number of shops and 
‘offices. 

As for the disbanding of 
Mountain Greenery per se, Mark 


Ashley felt that events such as. 


this were getting too much 
media attention when compared 
to the coverage of bookings and 
performances at the center. ‘‘As 
soon. as it looks like there is 
something nasty going on, the 
local media is there to take 


advantage of it. If that’s the arts 
awareness in Burlington, then ~ 


it’s nO surprise that Mountain 
Greenery | 
continue... it’s a case of looking 
for the bad, not the good news.” 


South Side Johnny — 


dwell of the Asbury Horns, 
Southside led his exuberant: 
audience to dancing and clap- 
ping along. As asual, crowds 
from the rear bleachers came 
packing down the aisles and 


-against the stage, while South- 


side . stretched into Chuck 
Berry’s “Oh, Carol, ” and i has 
in the USA.” 

Southside was showing: fats 
gue. Early in the evening he 
removed the wristbrace that he 
wears to protect 4 recent injury; 
but he had to drive himself hard 
to finish two encores for the 
grows, turning to his sidemen 


ont. from pe. 25 


for support. ° 


_closed his eyes, hardly able to 


stand, and sang the mourmful 
“Hearts of. Stone,” another 
Springsteen contribution. 


Southside Johnny is one of 


a handful ‘of artists still singing. 
R&B and original blues, facing 
the rude din of the Punk move- 
ment. -While the S.A. Concert 


Bureau continues to turn toward: 
more -hard tock acts to séll out’ 


Patrick Gym, good musicianship 
like that of the Asbury Jukes 
remains.at @-premium. - . 


has had to dis- 


FAT MAN'S FEAST 


THIS WEEK THE CHANCE PROUD- 
LY INTRODUCES THE\FAT MAN... 
OUR NEW 19% OZ. BEER MUG. 


NOW YOU CAN ENJOY FAT MAN 
~ BEERS AT THIN MAN PRICES. 
COME DOWN ANY WEEKDAY 
NIGHT NEXT WEEK AND GET A 
BUSCH, MOLSON, MICHELOB, OR 
“LITE BEER FAT MAN FOR -50 
CENTS... THAT’S JUST 50 CENTS 
FOR. 19% OZ. (A-FULL % LITER TO 
‘ YOU METRIC FREAKS) OF YOUR 
- FAVORITE BREW. 


oN 


WHY, WHO -KNOWS, .AT THESE 
PRICES WILLIAM POWELL AND 
SIDNEY GREENSTREET MIGHT 
EVEN SHOW UP. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 25th -. . 
THURSDAY, MARCH ‘1st 


- 


LAST CHANCE 


, « N 
147 Main St. 


Called back for more, he | # 
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By Tom Campbell 

“Nouveau Beau Monde,” a 
short film by local filmmaker 
Missy Rice, captures certain 
complex . elements of human 
behavior in such an endearing 
way that they are often left 
naked and simplified, ideal for a 
thoughtful viewer. ““Nouveau” is 
the second film by Missy Rice 
shown in the Burlington area 
and will.run in New York in 
early March. — . 

Film making for Missy Rice 
totally absorbs and redefines 
major events in her life. “The 
films that I make,” she com- 
mented, “are essentially my 
consciousness splattered upon 
the screen.” Transforming her 
experiences to the celluloid 
image, she digs into a life that 
has been ‘consistently directed 
toward diverse and various life- 


film turned out tobe an uncon- 
scious autobiography of what | 
was going through at the time,” 
she said. Shot freeform and 
laden with symbolism, “Refrac- 
tions” was described by one 
viewer as a series of “...highly 
enigmatic images...” and relying 
“on the audiences’ power of 
association.” 

“Nouveau. Beau Monde” 
took two years to complete 
-because of financial difficulties. 
It’s an important step for Ms. 
Rice because the nature of her 
related themes allow both a solid 
conceptual foundation and vir- 
tually unlimited intellectual and 
experimental breathing room. 
She describes her film as a 
montage of sights and sounds 
that take place in a dream-like 
setting. “It is a look at certain, 
often~ tainted, aspects of the 


“Images of both decay and rejuvination 
run through..."Noveau Beau Monde”. 
Invariably they encounter one another...” 


York, Rice looks back at her 
childhood as .a time of pressure— child.” 
and strict, almost~authoritarian’ 
rule: “I was pushed into compe-_ 
tition,” she reminisced, “‘horse- 
back riding, skiing, anything that 
was competitive. I was almost 
afraid to come home if I didn’t 
win a race.” 


From situations such as this 


often come strong reactions and 

hers was to search for the 

freedom and flexibility that had 

often been denied her. Between 

1967, when Ms. Rice enrolled at ' 
the University_ of Vermont, and— 
1973, when she got her degree in 

psychology here, she studied at 

six different colleges, including 

Berkeley, the University of San 

Francisco, and the University of 

Mississippi. She visited almost 

twice as many countries. 


Ms. Rice first became inter- 


ested in photography at Berke- 


ey in 1968. Although imme- 


diately fascinated by~the cam- 
.jera’s ability to capture both the 
emotional and physical charac- - 
teristics of its subject, she: soon 
became dissatisfied with still 
photography’s inherent lack of 
continuity . 


In 1973, ~while -at the 


University of Verniont, she 


ompleted the editing of her 


first film “Refractions.” “The 


styles. Born just outside of New world, through the untainted 
consciousness of a one year old 


“From the very beginning 
of ‘Nouveau,’ a combination of 
Stylistic effects are used to 
interpret the movie’s themes. 
The film’s early scenes of 
churning ‘streams and rivers are 
accompanied by _ narration; 
“Do not look for a plot or 
main river of continuity. Instead 
there are small tributaries of 
continuity...” The parallel 
accompaniment of the visual and 
narrative message provides the 


viewer with an obvious relation- ‘ 


ship that leads directly into the 
film itself. The beauty of this 
scene, and the reason that it is 
ultimately effective, is that it ‘is 
one of the last rudimentary 
pieces of symbolism in the film. 

Images of both decay and 
rejuvenation run through. the 
27-migute “Nouveau Beau Mon- 
de.” Invariably they encounter 
One .another in odd sets of 
juxtaposition that question the 
right of dominance, and, at the 
same time, acknowledge the 
possibility of existing in har- 
mony. In one of the starkest and 
oddly disturbing. scenes in. the 
film. we encounter a young, 
well-dressed woman and a baby 
who seem to live in an old, 
beat-up yellow bus. A series of 
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scenes follow in which we see 
the woman desert the child by 
walking away from the bus. We 
watch the child from inside the 
bus while she-plays with a doll as 
large as she is and then stare at a 
wall, completely oblivious to our 
presence. There js no interpre- 
tation offered. ; 


But this solemnity is not 
representative of the emotion of 
the film as a whole. Often a 
remarkably fresh and imagina- 
“tive sense of humor surfaces that 
gives “Nouveau Beau Monde” a 
very accessible human appeal. A 
baby with dark sunglasses, the 
definitive symbol of :the film, 
seems to watch a crowd of beach 
people make their way along the 
sand and a boardwalk. Since all 
of these scenes are presented as 
cutaways, and we never actually 
see the baby in the same physi- 
cal space as those who we 
assume are around him, we sense 
‘a distinct detachment: That 
‘forces us to attempt to find our 
way inside the child’s head, to 
acknowledge his presence. as a 
mental, analytical being, not 
only a physical entity. 


The most distinctive feature 
of “Nouveau Beau Monde’”’ is 
Ms. Rice’s interpretive use of 
time, space, and common, accep- 
ted. forms and images. Time is 
cut into neat and occasionally 
repeated segments and the 
audience may acknowledge that 
although she is dealing with: 
reality, it is a reality that comes 
alive through. a_ consciousness 
that has yet to learn the inevi- 
table boundaries of thought and 
vision. . 


Looking towards her next 
project, Ms. Rice’s concern, as is 
often that of the independent 
film maker, is financing. There 
are, possibilities for a film based 
in Manhattan and her hope is 
that soon she can take the step 
into working on feature length 
movies. “I’ve been..thinking 
recently that I’ve spent every 
~cent I have on “Nouveau Beau 
Monde,”-she’said before. hex 


~showing Tuesday night, “and I ° 


can’t help but wonder occasion- 
ally if it’s all worth it.” Missy 
Rice’s' film displays an interest- 
ing success in method and 
interpretation: but more impor- 
tantly, for her and her audience, 
it hints at a future promise of 
fresh and unconforming film- 
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By Tom Nuccio 

The multiple jazz faces of 
Phil Wilson shine on Live and 
Cookin’, his second album for 
Outrageous Records. An exposi- 
tory outlet for instrumentalist, 
composer, educator, and con- 
ductor Wilson, this disc features 
his trombone leading the Berklee 
College Summer Dues Band, 
whose members range from age 
18 to 60. The result is a summit 
of lesser known jazzmen playing 
with the drive and determination 
of contemporary all-stars. 

The album commences with 
“Big Smoke No Fire,” a calypso 
style tune penned by trombonist 
Keith O’Quinn (a former Wilson 
student), which provides a solo 
vehicle for the screaming clarinet 
of John LaPorta, a Wilson 
colleague at Berklee. 

“Outrageous Mother,” a 
Wilson original, takes off on a 
nostalgic jazz journey transpo- 
Sing quotes from “Mother” and 
“Maple Leaf Rag” in a typical 
compositional satiye. Ashley 
Alexander rises from the ensem- 


ble to blow a powerfully brassy - 


superbone solo above a swinging 
rhythm section. The homs and 
reeds performed with synchroni- 
zed excellence throughout attest 
to thorough and frequent 

Although his solo trombone 
remains mute during side one, 
Wilson unleashes his prolific 
instrumental techniques on sub- 


sequent tunes. “Song for Miss 


- 


Audio Den is offering a limited quantity of the 
finest stereo equipment at special sale prices. 
These items have been used as demonstration 


and floor display models. 


_Live and Cookin’s 


Jane” offers Wilson a cadenza 
introduction with which he 
literally constructs the song’s 
melody. ‘After floating among 
fnotivic phrases, he _ summons 
accompaniment and. dashes 
through a series of “trombonal- 
calisthenics,” exercising a full 
lexicon’ of _rapid~ multi-note 
slides, doubled tongued ' phras- 
ing, and creative improvisation. 
final tune, 
appropriately titled “Cookie,” 
has Wilson utilizing a plunger 
while humorously snorting a 
wide variety of “‘wah-wah”’ ton- 
alities — marking his first appli- 
cation of this plumbing imple- 
ment since a. 1965 Woody 
Herman Band date. 


While Phil Wilson’s Dues 
Band won't rival the supremacy 
of Count Basie, Toshiko/Tabac- 
kin and Jones/Lewis ensembles, 
it does possess tremendous signi- 
ficance in another vein. A solid 
conglomerate of Berklee College 


-faculty and students, this unit 


attests to the quality and 
strength of jazz education in the 
United States. The. valuable 
work of instructors and clini- 
cians like Phil Wilson will 
continue to produce young 
instrumentalists for future jazz 
scenes. Thus, Live and Cookin‘ 
appears a most worthwhile pro- 
ject — exhibiting the rewarding 
results of jazz studies courtesy 
of America’s hottest trombonist. 


in right away. 
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Lapeste attempts three part harmony. 


ota ky Don Cunningham 


La Peste Takes on Burlington 


By Josh Reynolds 
Burlington tasted a new 


‘breed Thursday night when the 


Boston punk rock group La 
Peste appeared at R. W. Hunts. 
The music was exciting and 
energy charged, but the jolting 
sound, bizarre chord progres- 
sions and _ machine-gun-like 
vocals ‘surprised a crowd more 
accustomed to bluegrass. 

The night did not begin on a 
harmonious note. La Peste, who 
were slated to begin at 9:30, 
were still not there at 11:00, and 
Hunt’s patrons were keenly 
aware that the band had also 


been absent the night before. 


When they finally arrived shortly 
after eleven, their only excuse to 
the- exasperated crowd was 
““we’re sorry we’re late, but we 
stopped for a few beers.” They 
said they didn’t even know that 
they were supposed to play the 
night before. 


Because of their known quality and brand 
identification, they will move quickly . . . so come 


Sole ends SAFURDAY MARCH :3 


La Peste plays tight, driving 


music with monotonous effi- 


ciency. Each song begins -and 
ends abruptly, and from the 
moment -they banged out the 
first chords to the chillingly 
sudden end of each song, they 
never .let up. Roger Tripp, the 
frenzied little punk on drums, 
and the emotionless Mark Karl 
on bass belted out a sound 
rather reminiscent of a jack- 
hammer. It was . impressive 
though; these two have welded 
one of the most exciting rhy- 
thms:: that I have ‘heard in 


months. : 
Vocalist, guitar-player Peter 


Dayton put on a brilliant show. 


__Dressed in black with a tight red 


T-shirt (sleeves cut off in mock 
defiance) and a cropped hdircut, 
he delivered the stacatto mono- 
tone vocals with such growlipg, 


toothy. defiance that the crowd . 


almost didn’t seem to mind that 


they usually couldn’t understand 
what he was saying. Dayton 
simply struck his guitar; he used 
it as an object on which to take 
out his aggressions. He has 
mastered the punk. street, a 
pseudo-Mick Jagger, bounce and 
grimace with a sort of I’m-going- 
-to-have-an-orgasm-but-I’ll-hold- 

back-all-night-just-to-drive-y ou- 

wild look. 

Obviously, punk is not 
Hunt’s .usual fare, and despite 
the publicity, the crowd that 
stopped in that night did not 
expect what they found. A 
friend of mine, who also saw the 
show, commentéd that, if South- 
side wasn’t playing, the crowd 
might have been different. | 
don’t think that the crowd was 
the problem. I. approached La 
Peste with an open mind, but 
the group just left me cold. The 
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By Hugh Bush 
L.L. McAllister _ labelled 


himself an “‘artistic commercial 


* photographer,” but his _photo- 
graphs lack the symbolism and 
experimental quality character- 
_istic of most modem artistic 
photographs. However, the fami- 
liarity and ease with which 
McAllister dealt with his subject 
renders his work a consistent 
charm. 

A native Vermonter, L. L. 
McAllister began his photo- 
graphic career in 1897 in Ran- 
dolph, Vermont. He moved to 
Burlington in about 1910, where 
he lived and photographed until 
his death in 1963. - 

McAllister was hired to take 
shots of school groups, wed- 
dings, funerals, VFW groups, 
families, and children. His work 
is a record of past lifestyles, 
personalities, and places. Inclu- 
Ged io his display were shots of a 
roadside on St. Albans Bay, a 
Texaco station at the comer of 
‘Monroe and- Park Streets, a 


McAllister On 
View At Fleming 


for group and landscape shots. 

In taking an encompassing 
panoramic picture, there are 
technical problems. The picture 
inside the camera is curved, 
while the picture, when dis- 
«played on a wall, is flat. The 
result is distortion. Trying to 
hide this distortion, McAllister 
arranged the people in his group 
shots in concentric formation. 
Still, though, . the landscapes 
would be curved. McAllister did 
not use distortion for any 
purposeful aesthetic reason; al- 
ways he tried to distract. the 
viewer's attention from it. To- 
day, small cameras, such as the 
Russian “Horizontal,” hold the 
film flat so that distortion can 
be subdued. 

The McAllister exhibit was 
arranged by Kim Borsavage, in 
collaboration with. the special 
collection department of the 
Guy - W- Bailey Library. The 
exhibit was opened in Fleming 


Museum on February 19 and‘ 


will remain there until March 18. 


—— eS 


One of McAllister’s exhibits. 
. Winooski view, and a machine 
gun range from Brown’s ridge, 
Underhill, Vermont. 

“He was a nice, very 
Straightforward person -and I 
think his work reflects his 
personality,” said Kim  Bor- 
savage, who began to. study 
L.L. McAllister seriously last 
fall. “His works do not have any 
message or cynical undertones,” 
explained Borsavage. “He didn’t 
go to the museum and study 
photography or buy art or 
photography books and study 
them.” McdAllister’s work -re- 
flects his appreciation of Ver- 
mont. ao 

During his photographic 
career, panoramas were a new, 
but recognized way of por- 
traying a scene. “Really,” says 


--Borsavage, “they were just the: 


way they are now; people 
thought they -were _neat.”’- Mc- 
Allister frequently made use of 
the long panoramic picture 
which he considered well-suited 


Franz Josef Haydn, will be 
presented by the Lane Series on 


into the region’s past. 
Lane Series . Presents - 
“The Creation” 
The Creation, an oratio by ith Raskin, Charles Bressler, and 


Saturday night, February 24, at Orchestra is inviting concert 
Memorial Auditorium in Burling- goers to be its guests at a recep- 
ton. The Performance will fea- tion to be held immediately 
ture the combined forces of the after the performance at Royall 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra, Tyler Theatre. Tickets are $7.50 
the University Choral Union and and $5.00 and are available at 
the University Choir, and the Grasse Mounte Box Office or by 
distinguished guest. soloists Jud- calling 656-3418. 
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Photo by Rick Ames 
~ McAllister’s _ works have 
been ‘displayed in the Bailey 
Library’s Special Collection 
departmenf. since 1969. Other 
McAllister works, such as early 


Shots of the Medical School 


classes, are on display in the 
hallways of Given Medical Cen- 
ter. Borsavage thought McAllis- 
ter worthy of more attention 
and decided to arrange the 
exhibit at Fleming Museum. “I 
felt that-an extensive’ show was 
needed to show the breath of 
McAllister’s photography,” she 
said. 


Fifty people showed up for ~ 


the opening at the Fleming 
Museum Monday night. After a 
brief talk and slide show by 
Borsavage on McAllister’s photo- 
gtaphy, Vermont cider, -MclIn- 
tosh apples, cheddar cheese, and 
rum punch were served. It 


.S¢emed an. appropriate snack, 


traditionally Vermont, for. this 
crowd interested in looking back 


Leslie Guinn. . 
The .Vermont ' Symphony 
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The Wiz is" 
The Fizz . 


By Karyl Levinson 

Will Hollywood ever learn? 
Somehow after viewing The Wiz, 
I doubt it. Enter the world of 
The Wiz andi .experience the 
failure of a film. 

First ‘of all, Hollywood is 
currently adapting every stage- 
play they can grab into a screen 
spectacle (Grease, Same Time 


“ Next Year, and The Wiz); and it 


Am 


“a 


just is not. working. The Wiz was 
created as a musical for the 


have stayed, for it is very rare 
that a script written for theater 
succeeds. on the screen (except 
for such endeavors as Cabaret). 

As director of The Wiz, 


’ Sidney’ Lumet does not com- 


pletely transform the stageplay 
into a movie; rather he has 
chosen to retain a_ certain 
element of theater in his produc- 
tion. ~fFhus, the audience views 
the film as it would view the 
play — removed and at a dis- 
tance. Instead of employing a 
melange of creative movements 
and angles, Lumet has restricted 
the camera’s mobility to a 


.. the audience views 
the film_as_it woulda 


play- removed and 


at a distance” 


¥ 


generally stationary position, 
creating at times for the viewer a 
microscopic vision of the perfor- 
mance. The vivid color and 


clarity of the sets and costumes... 


are reduced to images almost as 

abstract as those seen through a 

kaleidoscope; hence the specta- 

tor’s fixation to the screen is’ 
shortlived. Pulling us away from 

the action was one of Lumet’s 

more serious mistakes. 

Next, there is the natural 
element of comparison between 
The Wiz and its predecessor, the 
classic film and book, The 
Wizard of Oz. For the most part, 
it “would. be safer to.-end the 
comparison with the titles and 
venture no further. The modern- 
ized version stands better alone 
rather than in. relation to the 
originally released work that has 
captured the hearts and minds of 
the old and the young since it 
was released in 1939. ? 

Perhaps the most obvious 
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~ develops. 


distinction between the two 


-films lies in their degree of 


success. The earlier film is a 
whole: its components are 
woven together to create the 
total story, a story that provokes 
emotion, that plays with fear 
and causes tears, that explores 


‘the world of dreams, yet returns 


to a world of reality as a Source 
of identity. ““‘There’s no place 


- like home,” said Dorothy. 5 pst 


To be fair, The Wiz does 


- contain, individual moments of , 


brief success, but they add 
nothing to the film identity. For 
instance, there are segments of 
dialogue that are both sad and 
humorous. In explaining his 
present condition to Dorothy 
(Diana Ross) and the Scarecrow 
(Michael Jackson), the rusted 
out Tin Man (Nipséy -Russell) 
describes the folding of his 


,amusement. park: “There is 


nothing amusing about closing 
an amusement park.” The pace 
of thé film, however, i$ too slow 
and uneven to capture the 
significance and. poignancy of 
such statements. 

There remain other aspects 
of The Wiz and its production 
that contribute to the picture’s 
failure: The soundtrack is not 
accurately synchronized with 
the actors’ performances on the 
screen. Although the music is 
delightful; one~-could enjoy the” 
score just as. much by _ simply 


listening to the record. The . 


combination of. realism. and 
fantasy (New York and Oz) is at 
first entertaining and creative, 
only to become somewhat plas- 
tic and exaggerated as the story 

As with. most films, how- 
ever, there’is some good within. 
Although not very dramatic, 
Ross 4nd company do provide 
some comical. moments along 
with several spurts of extreme 
energy. The costumes, designed 
by such top fashion artists as 
Halston, . Ralph Lauren, ' and 
Scott. Barrie, are simply out- 
rageous.. The. most electric 
moment in the film féatures 
Lena Horne, as Glinda the good 
witch, belting out one of the 
final mysical numbers in her 
magnificently powerful and 


beautiful voice. She is joined by . 


Diana Ross, amazing in her own 
style. As the camera finally 


zooms in, on these two perfor -. 


mérs, it feels like a concert, 
rather than a film. ’ 

It would be nice to think 
that Hollywood might learn 
from the failure of The Wiz, and 


in the future think twice before . 


taking .a stage musical and 


translating it to the screen. — 
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‘substitute for the renowned 


By Laura Halkenhauser 

In the United States, a large 
part of the social culture is based 
on alcoholic consumption. Cock- 
tails before dinner or before a 
show or before most anything 
exemplify the situation. 

To prevent boredom we 
concoct drinks of so many types 
of liquor that imbibing tends to 
be a test of tolerance. It dulls 
the taste buds so, that dinner 
becomes a formality. More often 
than not, we don’t even taste 
our Rob Roy’s or Martinis after 
the first sip or two. Ultimately, 
then, much of our culture has 
grown weary of booze and has 
turned to wine. 

White wine in. particular has 


‘grown to an incredible level of 


popularity. Yet, unfortunately, 
white wine is universally classi- 
fied merely .as Chablis. Thus, 
many people go to réstaurants 
and if Chablis appears on the 
wine list, as a safety measure, 


they order a glass or a carafe 


of the House White Chablis. 
Usually the winé is a jug wine 
out of California and ‘not of the 
best quality. 

I’ve been in situations where 
the glass of Chablis I’ve ordered 
is so. bitter, bland or flat that I 
would have been satiated with 
water and a twist of lime on the 


. rocks. However, in many pubs 


and restaurants, if a house wine 
is offered, there is usually some 
back up wine of better quality. 

- For instance, more interest- 


ing California wines. include 


Pinot Chardonnay, a Pinot Blanc 
or a Sauvignon Blanc for a few 
of the dryer whites. A Chenin 
Blanc or a White Riesling are 
two types of more medium 
tasting white wines. 


From- California,a—reason- 
able Pinot Chardonnay is pro- 
duced by Sebastiani. In the past, 
it -was bottled in 1/2 gallons but 
the wine grew to such good 
quality that it is now only-sold 
in the 1/5 size and is priced at 
about $5.00 a bottle. 

In - my ¢ opinion, better 
whites . from California would 
include thé houses of Beaulieu 
Vineyard, ~Mirassou, Charles 
Krug, Freemark Abbey, Wente 
Brothers, Chappellet Vineyard 
and Robert Mondavi. These 


wines can start at about $5.00. 


and reach about $15.00 in wine 


shops. Overall, 1974-1977 are 


some vintage years of note for 
California whites. 

Mirassou and Parducci both 
produce good Chenin Blancs, 
which is a more interesting 


: Liebfraumilchs. 


They are 
medium-dry with a bit of a 
spritz and each jis an exceptional 
value at about $4.00 a bottle. 

Due to the inconsistency of 
the weather’ conditions - in 
Europe, many crops have failed 
to produce the amount of fine 
quality wines we’ve been accus- 
tomed to, and the wines that are 
comparable to previous vintage 
years are priced incredibly high. 
Meanwhile; the California vine- 


‘yards are producing better wines 


than they have been given credit, 
and it is important to develop 
some knowledge of them. 

Usually when -we think of 
California wine, two. main 
houses pop out — Almaden and 
Gallo. They produce wine iin 
bulk, and are sold mainly in tpe 
size of 4/5 of a quart, and two 
new sizes 1.5 liters and:the three 
liter size. The wine however, is 
light and doesn’t have the 
depth that some of the other jug 
wines of about the same price 
range may have. 

Again, Robert Mondavi 
comes forward. He- puts out a 
good Chablis as a jug table wine. 
It’s crisp, dry and has a pleasant 
flavor to it. Inglenook is a 
popular house for jug wines, and 
their Navalle Chablis is also dry 
and crisp, yet it. is a bit on the 
tart side. I feel that their more 


medium-dry wines, ~ Navalle 


Chenin Blanc and the French 
Colombard, are a better —pur- 
chase. Another good value is the 
Mountain White jug wine bottled 


‘by Louis Martini, a safe pur- 


chase, to be sure. ~ 
Sebastiani has a Mountain 
Chablis which is medium-dry,,a 


“tiny bit fruity’(not to be com- 


pared with Boone’s Farm) and is 
one of the leading producers of 
jug-wines: They also put out a 
nice Chenin. Blanc which has 
replaced the Pinot Chardonnay, 
mentioned eartier, not in dryness 
but in popularity. The Sebastiani 


“jug wines are a supér value not 


only for the quality, but also 
because they still use the com- 
plete half gallon and gallon sizes. 

White wines are also recog- 
nized. as_ refreshing cocktails 
chilled or on the rocks. A 


Chardonnay can be served in a ° 


tall glass with a bit of creme de 
cassis and you’ve created what is 
called a Kir. Or for the weight 


_conscious person, white wine 


spritzers cut the already ‘low in 
sugar content’ white wines to a 
rationalized minimum. 

So, savor, eat and be merry! 
The right -wine enhances food 


and makes good company the 


best company! 


Continued from page 29 


same friend commented that the 
band wasn’t as good as he’d " 
expected, and almost everyone 
at Hunt’s that night seemed to 
agree. 

- A few songs such as “Die in 


my Sleep” and “Kill Me Now” 
were good énough to be rockets, 
but the band was so drunk that 
most of the other numbers faded 
into a naméless blur. The most 
disappointing moment came 
when. ce Peste destroyed a 


Really Got Me .” Dayton 
did not seem able to play simple 
lead, and his amateurish rendi- 
jion of this classic made him 
look very foolish. 


If the band’s abrasive music 


‘didn’t drive people away, their 


attitude did. By the, third set 
most of the tables were empty. 
When asked about the unrespon- 
sive crowd, Dayton answered, 
“We don’t give a shit about 
them. Who cares 


” 
os! 
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FRIDAY 


EXHIBITIONS : 

Francis Colburn Gallery — Mark Patterson: Comics, 9 
a.m. — 5 p.m. 

Fleming Museum — ‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julits Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. - ) 


. LECTURES 2 
-- Dr. Paul M. Newberne speaking 12 noon. Room 
B-403 Given. Lecture to be announced. Department of 
Biochemistry. ; 
“Physical Basis for Electrocardiography,” Stanly 
_ Rush, 4 p.m., 224 Votey. 


SPECIAL EVENTS ~ 

Open Poetry Reading, 7:45 p.m., Church Street 
Center. Call 656-4221. 

Gay Student Union Coffeehouse, 8 p.m., Round 
Room, Billings. 


FILMS 


Angell, $1/ID, $1.50/general. 


“A Clockwork Orange,” sponsored by UVM’s Men's 
Swim Team, 7, 9:30 & 12:00 p.m., Marsh Life Science, 
$1/ID, $1.50/general. 


SPORTS 

Women’s swimming vs. Plymouth State, 4 p.m., 
- Forbush Pool. 

‘Men's & women’s skiing at Middlebury Winter Carni- 
val. 2 : 


SATURDAY 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
EXHIBITIONS , 
Fleming Museum — ‘‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 


& Julius Held Collections,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister:. 


Photo-artist. 


WORKSHOPS ; 
“Assertiveness Training,” with Lynda Teri, 9-12 
noon, Church St. Center. Pre-registration required, $12. 
Call 656-4221. ° 
“Making and Using Homemade Instruments,” with 
Karen .Billings,; Church St. Center, 10-4 p.m, Pre-registra- 
tion required, $10.75. Call 656-4221. 


SPECIAL EVENTS . 
“X-Country Ski Craze,” sponsored by the Outdoor 


Recreation Management Program, L/L. Register in Gutter- 


SA Film “Madame Rosa,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., B-106 | 


son for race — 1 p.m. Race starts at 2 p.m. Includes 
obstacle course and a X-Country ski race. 


SPORTS . | 
Men's basketball vs. St. Michael’s, 3 p.m., Patrick 
‘Men's hockey vs. Maine, 7:30 p.m., Gutterson. 
Men's & women’s skiing at Middlebury Winter Cami- 


ow 


PERFORMING ARTS 

The Lane Series, The Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
and the UVM Choral Union present Josef Hayden's ‘The 
Creation,” 8 p.m., Memorial Auditorium. 


FILMS 

IRA Film “Silver Streak,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., Southwick, 
$1 admission. 

“A Clockwork Orange,” sponsored by UVM’s Men's 
Swim Team,-7, 9:30°& 12:00 p.m., B-106 Angell. Admis- 
sion $1/ID, $1.50/general. ; 


WEEKLY EVENTS 
Admissions Group Information Session, 10 am., 
Billings North Lounge.. — 


Cross Country Craze, an obstacle course for al! levels 
of x-country skiers. Registration $1.00 at Gutterson 
Track (12 — 12:55) Race begins at 1. Reception following 
in L/LC fireplace lounge. For further info. call 656-4264 
or 656-4261. 


“Puppet Show,” an afternoon of puppetry by the fire 
with refreshments. The Learning Tree, Mt. Philo Rd, 
Shelburne, $.75 children, $1.50 adults. 2:00 p.m. 
985-2950. 


SUNDAY 


Fleming Museum — “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” &.L- McAllister: 
Photo-artist. : 


EXHIBITIONS - 


LECTURES E ; 
Anthropology Club, topic “China,” 5:30 p.m. with 
Helen McGough, Marsh Lounge, Billings. 


FILMS ere 
SA Film — “Public Enemy,” 7:30 p.m., B-106 Angell, 
free/ID, $.50 general... 

“TRA Film — “Silver Streak,” 8 p.m., Southwick, 
Admission $1. ' 


“Winter Camival” An afternoon of creative show 
sculpting, cross country skiing and. show-shoeing with 
refreshments. Bring lunch and extra mittens and warm 


clothing! The Learning Tree, Mt. Philo Rd., Shelbume, 


10:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 985-2950. 


“Sonorous Sunday”. Open ee of (poetry, 
stories, music and singing with refreshments. The Learning 


__ ‘Tree, Mt. Philo Rd., Shelbume, 2:00 — 5:00 p.m., $.75. 


985-2950. 


EXHIBITIONS . 
Francis Colburn 

birthday, 9 a.m. — 5x 
Fleming Museum 


~ & Julius Held Colle 


Photo-artist. 


LECTURES 
“Trotsky and th 
V. Daniels, 4:15 p.m. 
Parapsychology G 
Shirley Meier, 4:30 p 
“‘Appropriate Te 
dry,” with Ted Bi 
L/L. 


MEETINGS 
VPIRG, 54 px 


OTHER 

Beginning day f 
Street Center. Call 656 

SPADE Seminars 
tural Development an 
ham, Director of the 
with ‘slides and dis 
for Snfall-Scale Husbs 
available. Information 


Warr a: foul 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIE 


Israeli Folkdanci 
216 Commons, L/L. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn 
birthday. 9 a.m. — 5 p 
Fleming Museum 
& Julius Held Collect 
Photo-artist. 


LECTURES 
“Housing Choice 
Lectures, 3 p.m., Vote 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIE 
... Scottish Country 
Call 862-2428. 


FILMS ~< 
SA. Film “Giant,” 
50 cents/general. 


on 

Votey. Admission $1. 
German Film “ 
drama produced by 
Germany; 6 p.m., C-1 


Symphony Orchestra 
Josef Hayden's ‘‘The 


wo 


9:30 p.m., Southwick, 


ored by UVM's Men's 
B-106 Angell. Admis- 


4 


on Session, 10 a.m., 


2 course for all levels 
$1.00. at Gutterson 
. Reception following 
info. call 656-4264 


puppetry by the fire 
Tree, Mt. Philo Rd., 


adults.: 2:00 p.m. 


o ” 5:30 p.m. with 


30 p.m., B-106 Angell, 
n of creative show 


d show-shoeing with 


Philo Rd., Shelbum¢, 


‘exchange of poetry 
00 - 5:00 pm., $.7! 


|___. MONDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Kevin McMahon: Gay 
birthday, 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


Fleming Museum — “‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid | 


& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. 


LECTURES 
“Trotsky and the Theéry of Revolution,” with Rob 


_ V. Daniels, 4:15 p.m., Wheeler House. 


Parapsychology Group L/L, ‘‘Astro Counseliny,”” with 
Shirley Meier, 4:30 p.m., 115 Commons, L/L. 
“Appropriate Techniques for Small Scale Husban- 


dry,” with Ted Birmingham, 7:30 p.m., 115 Commons, 


L/L. 
MEETINGS me : 
VPIRG, 56 p.m.,. Conference Room‘ C,: Billings. 


OTHER 

Beginning day for March/April classes. at Church 
Street Center. Call 656-4221. 

SPADE Seminars (Students for Progressive Agricul- 
tural Development and Education) feature Ted Birming- 
ham, Director of the Draft Horse Institute, Cabot, VT 
with slides and discussion on “Appropriate Technology 
for Small-Scale Husbandry” Admission free, refreshments 
available. Information: 656-2980. ° 


‘iy | i: \ 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Israeli Folkdancing, pein cumts by Hillel, 7:30 p.m., 
216 Commons, L/L. 


TUESDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery—. Kevin McMahon: Clay 
birthday. 9 a.m. — 5 p.m! 

Fleming Museum — ‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
‘%& Julius Held Collection,”. “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. 


LECTURES 
“Housing Choices,” part of Retirement Planning 
Lectures, 3 p.m., Wosey. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Scottish Country oat 7:30 p.m., 104 Old Mill. 
Call 862-2428. 


FILMS 

SA Film “Giant,” 7:30 p.m., B-106 Angell. Free/ID, 
50 cents/general. 

Shakespeare on Film ~ “Hamlet,” 7:30 p.m., 101. 


_ Votey. Admission $1. 
German Film “Faust, ” 1960 version of Goethe’s . 


drama produced by Gustaf Grundgens in Hamburg, 
Germany; 6pm. C-120 L/L. ° 


MEETINGS 
Meeting of the Abademic ‘Computing Center's User. 


Services Exchange, 3:10 p.m., A-531 Cook. 
SA Student Action Committee, 4:30° 6 p.m., Confer- 

ence Room C, Billings. 
' Christian Science College Organization, 4:45 p.m., 
B-101 L/L. 

SA Finance Committee, 6:15 — 8 p.m., Conference 
Room C, Billings. 

GCC Meeting, 6:45 p.m., Round Room, Billings. 


Running Workshop “Women and Running,”’ with 
Susan Morse, lecturer in the Environmental Program and 
the first woman in this country to run in an AAU. 


OTHER 

Air Force ROTC, 9 a.m. — 2 p.m., Recruiting table, 
Billings lobby. 

Center for Service Learning, 10 — 3:30 p.m., Infor- 
mation, Billings lobby. 

The. Way Biblical Research’ and Teaching Ministry will 
be holding fellowships at B107 Living and Learning 
Center every’ Tuesday evening at 7:30 p.m. for those who 


want and desire to know truth. 


Meeting. of. Green Mountain Lacrosse Club, 7 p.m., 
Middlebury College Fieldhouse. For more info. contact 
Bruce Casagrande, ° South St., So. Hero, VT 05486. 
372-8723. . ‘ 


EXHIBITIONS 

Francis Colburn- Gallery — Kevin McMahon: Clay 
birthday. 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 

Fleming Museum — .‘‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 


_& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. 


LECTURES 

“Solid State Theory of Disorded Metal Alloys,” Dr. 
David Markowitz, dept. of physics, Univ. of Connecticut, 
4 p.m., A-402 Cook Science Building. _ 

Clothing, Textiles and Dosim Seminar, 4:15 p.m., 


108 Terrill. All invited. 


“Solons and Scholars: A Study of Communication in 
the U.S. Senate,” with Paul Goodwin, 7:30 p.m., John 
Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. ' 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 3 
Informal French Gathering of students and professors 
to speak French on any topic of interest. No special level 


of proficiency required. All are welcome. 4:30 p.m., New . 


Faculty Riera 5th floor Waterman. 


FILMS 


“5 Million Acres of Alaska Wilderness,” World Issues . 


Series, with discussion .by Eric Swanson, 7:30 p.m., 
Church St. Center, call 656-4221. 
Shakespeare on Tape “As You Like It,”’ ETV Channel 
33, ee Cee ey er ee 
MEETINGS ; 
UvM muting Club, 7=9 p.m., North ieee Billings. 


OTHER 
AFROTC recruiting table, 10-3 pm. we lobby. 


Open House at Dharmadhatu, 31 Elmwood Avenue, 
the Burlington center for Buddhist meditation and study, 
7:30 p.m. Meditation instruction and talks on Buddhist 
practice as taught by. the Ven. Chogyam Trungpa, Rin- 
poche. For more'ipiformation call 658-6795. 


Lovejoy’ 's Nuclear War, produced by Green Mt. Post 
Films, will be shown in 235 Marsh Life Science at 7:30 
p.m. Winner of 5 major international film awards. 


The Fletcher Free Library, 246 Main St, will sponsor 
“A Potpourri of Escapist Reading: Reviews” by Marianne 
Cassell, Adult Services Consultant, Vt. Dept. of Librar- 
ies, at 7:30 — 8:30 p.m. 


Keaaing. of Environmental Films with the. UVM 
Environmental Club. 7:30 at Robinson Hall. To be shown 

“Think Like a Mountain,” and “Everything You 
Avene Wanted to Know About How to Stop a Smoker 
but Were Afraid to Try.” 


THURSDAY 


- Francis Colburn Gallery — - Kevin McMahon: Clay 


| EXHIBITIONS 


‘ birthday, 9 a.m. —.5 p.m. 


Fleming Museum — ‘‘Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” ‘“Revisiens,”’ L.L. McAllister: 
photo-artist. 


WORKSHOPS 

“Moving from Within — The Imagery of the Body,” 7 
— 10:30 p.m., huss St. Center. Pre-register $7. Call 
656-4221. 


LECTURES 

“Trees and the Law,” part of the Series: ‘‘The Tree as. 
Source & Resource: Reflections on the Meaning & Use of 
Wood,” with Peter Teachout and Darby Bradley. Church 
St. Center, 7:30 p.m. Call 656-4221. ‘ 


FILMS : ts 
- “Wedding ‘in White,” B-106 Angell, 
cents/general. 


free/ID, 50 


(i Cid sihtiens 
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tall probably for the first one, 
in part by a Solar Eclipse. ‘ 
Unless you live in the Great 

Busch Beer. Northwest, the eclipse you see will 
be partial, obscuring all but a thin crescent of the sun. 

As the moon slips silently between earth and sun, 
everything darkens, and the sky turns a EP, rich | 
Shade of blue: 

Sound interesting? It will be. A 
solar blackout, even partial, is one of 
nature’s most spectacular events. 

So pick up a skywatching com- 
panion and celebrate the day with the 
-.mountains of refreshing Busch Beer, a 
natural wonder all its Own. | 


IMPORTANT: Solar rays can be hiannitl to the eyes if viewed improperly. val bg local 
planetarium for suggestions. And ask for the exact time of the eclipse as we 


VERMONT CYNIC. . - 


Two Empty 
Net Scores 
Ice 6-2 


Win For UNH 


By Nick Witte 

The UNH hockey team 
sealed a 6-2 Tuesday night 
victory over UVM with two 
open-net goals, drastically abbre- 
viating any Vermont hope for a 
playoff berth. 

That’ final foyr goal margin 
is deceiving because the Cata- 
mounts were in the game 
throughout, trying to atone for 
the 104 thrashing suffered ear- 
lier this_year at the hands of the 
Wildcats. At the end of two 
periods, the score was tied at 
two-atl. But UNH goalie Greg 
Moffett denied Vermont repea- 
tedly in the final period. 

While UVM was unable to 
score, Ralpli Cox tucked the 
eventual game winner: and Bob 


Francis added an insurance*zgoal ~ 


for New Hampshire -before Cat 
‘netminder Tony Frost - was 
pulled allowing the final Wildcat 
tallies, 

The Catamounts drew first 
blood at 3:26 of the first period 
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when defenseman Serge Leblanc 
recorded his second goal of the 
year. Vermont had een. apply- 
ing ‘steady pressure since the 
opening face-off when Tom 
Cullity moved in for a shot. He 
was. checked heavily and skated 


around the net to feed Leblanc 


}who was ‘parked in ‘ front. 


~ Though Muffett got a piece of 


the puck, it trickled through his 
legs for the goal, - f 

New Hampshire: struck back 
teil minutes later as Frank Barth 
tucked a Mike Waghorne. slap- 
shot rebound into an open goal 
past a sprawling Tony. Frost. The 
UVM goalie had made a -pretty 
kick save. on Waghorne’s shot 
from the point but was in no 


' position for the rebound. * 
A common criticism of. 


Frost’s play is that he gives up 
an abundance of rebounds. The 
fact that he gives up rebounds is 
far less crucial when one con- 
siders he takes himself out of the 
play by not recovering as quick- 
ly as he might. Regardless, he 
stopped 14 shots in the opening 
period while his miigeea! 2 HOP 
ped eight. 

The second period lacked 
the crispness and exciting end- 
to-end action that was shown in 
the first. Vermont had difficulty 
penetrating UNH’s strong back- 
checking while hustling Cata- 
mount forecheckers limited the 
Wildcat ai attack. 

ith Serge. Leblanc serving 
an interference penalty, Barth 
and Waghorne performed :a car- 
bon copy of UNH’s first goal to 
give their squad a 2-1] lead at 
6:09. Vermont was unable to 
apply decent presente until late 


in. the period when with a 
minute left, Gordie MacFarlane 
evened the score. Jim Murphy 
‘dug the puck out of the corner 
and fed Craig Homola at the 
comer of the créase. Homola 
could have pulled the trigger, 
but had the presence of mind to 
slide it across the crease to 
MacFarlane who had an open 
net. i 
The third period proved to 
be similar to the first’ with a 
hard-hitting, wide open style. At 
1:33, Ralph Cox used a screen 
to beat Frost to put the Wildcats 
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Fairfield Dumps UVM Five 99-74 


on top for good. Exactly ten 


minutes later, Cox set up Francis - 


with a pass -from behind the 


Vermont net to increase the 


UNH margin to two. 

‘UVM applied pressure, but 
‘Moffett would not be denied as 
“he shut the. door on.the Ver- 
mont offense. Tony Frost’ was 
pulled to add an extra Cat skater 
with 1:46 remaining, but the 
strategy backfired. 

Cox immediately added his 
second goal of the-night, tying a 
New England record for 118 
goals in his career.- With 48 


UNH netminder Moffett shuts door on Prior. 


F our ord Period Goals Sink Cats. 


seconds left in the game, Barth 
got. his third goal as he also shot 
into an empty net. 

_ UNH put 29 ot | on goal 
and Vermont had 27. The loss 
drops UVM.to a 10-10 record 
with Boston University as the 

_ final. Division 1. contest of the 
year. Vermont’s hopes rest on 
Brown’s remaining games with 
Dartmouth, RPI and UNH. If 
-the Bruins falter, UVM still has a 
chance at the playoffs. New 
Hampshire has all but solidified 
their second-place standing with 
a 16-5-] feeord. 


Photo by D. Brettler 


Basketball 
Falls — 
To UConn 


By Geoff Cook 
The hustling University of 
Vermont .basketball squad was 
denied an upset over playoff- 
bound Connecticut Saturday 
when the Huskies successfully 
stalled away the last nine 


‘ minutes of the game.. 


The - Cats “played. good 


_ basketball for most._of the game, 


but they were stymied by 23 
costly turnovers and by an 
inability <to< get ‘the important 
rebounds. The~ bigger, stronger 
Huskies dominated the back- 
boards behind the play of senior 
center Jeff Carr (16 points, 9 
rebounds) and freshman forward 
Comy Thompson (14 points and 
6 rebounds) and used— their 
bench strength to wear down the 
tired Catamounts. In the first 
half, UConn took advantage of 
Vermont - turhovers to turn a 
12-12 tie into. a 24-t4 lead, a 
14-2 Huskadspurt. Behind the 
shooting of freshman’ Steve 


‘ Thode and Mike Evetti, the Cats 


cut the gap to five at half-time, 
37-32, 
The early portions of the 


; second half were close, with the 


Cats cutting a UConn 43-32 lead 
to 43-40 with 16:52 to play. It 
was at this point that the game’s 
crucial turnaround took place. 


Hockey Nails RPI 


By John Parke ’ 

It was door die for the 
Catamounts whén they entered 
the RPI .Field House Friday 
evening, and UVM proved equal | 
to the task, as they pulled away 
from the Engineers on Ben 
Lord’s third period goal to win it. 
5-3. 

The— victory, which came 
after four straight losses on the 
road,;-kept Vermont’s flickering 
ECAC Division I playoff hopes 
alive. The pivotal game evened 
UVM’s leagué mark at 9-9-0, 
while RPI dropped to 6-12-1. 

Goaltender Tony © Frost 
played a key rolé"in Vermont's 


. Success as he kicked out 42 


shots, including 16 in a furious 
third period, to keep» UVM on 
top. The tall sophomore got the 
starting nod after injuries. side- 
lined goalies Turcotte and Ash- 
forth. Frost’s. strong, . perfor- 
mance couldn’t have come at a 
better-time for the Catamounts. 

RPI opened the scoring at 
just~1:06 into the game on a 
scramblevin front of Frost. The 
loose puck found Larry Landon 
all alone at the right post, where 
he easily banged it into the 
unprotectéd side. 

Vermont’s power play then 
connected twice as Tom Cullity 


pumped in goals five minute 
apart to give UVM. a 2-1 advan 
tage. On both. occasions it wa 
linemates Prior and Homola tha 
set up the big center in front. 
“It’s awesome, isn’t it,” said 
Gordie ‘MacFarlane about ‘the 
strength of his’ team’s powe 
play. Indeed, there is no bette 
word. for the-magic-the~-CGata-4: 
mounts. display’ with a man 
advantage. 


RPI evened the score with 
less than ‘a minute left in th 
period when Mike  Pickett’s 
centering pass caught Frost by 
surprise and slithered between 
his pads. . 


The Cats pushed ahead at 
10:55-of the second frame when 
Bob Torey flipped Chris 
Hodgeson’s rebound up over RPI 
tender lan Hafrison. 


The Engineers again tied the 
score three minutes later when 
Mark Grothe fired a high drive 
from’ the faceof# that Frost 
blocked’ The rebound dropped 
to Mike McPhee closing: in, and 
he swatted it into the open side. 


In ‘the final period it was 
anyone’s game “as both teams 
showed tighter checking ‘and 
' (continuéd on page 41) 
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Men's & Women’s | 
Winter & Spring Styles 


Prices as low as $B 


160 College St. MF till: 1 9pm. 
863-2216 T-ThS til 5:30 


ROUND HEARTH 
DORM — 
$13 / NIGHT ! 


“~~ MEALS INCLUDED 


STOWE 253-7223 


Bob’s Foreign Auto Repair 


VW, BMW, Audi-Fox, Subaru, — ne 
Datsun, Toyota 


Prop. Bob Lamson-13 yrs., experience 
_ former co-owner of Sports Car Shop, Rutiand 


All. Work Gauranteed Including Engine Rebuilding | 


" 


658-1043 
228 No. Winooski Ave. Corner of No. Union 
(rear of Burlington Beverage Center) 


VOLUNTEER SUMMER PROGRAM 
June 23 - Aug. 11, 1979 


The program combines the experience of Christian 
community living with volunteer service to the 
poor. it challenges young men to examine-their 
Christian call in the context of a lived experience. 
it is open to. single Catholic men, 18-30 years of 
age. Board, ropm and spending money are 
provided. Write or call Jim Robichaud, OMI, 100 


‘Cushing St., Cambridge, MA. 02138 


(617-924-9110). . 


Tom Cullity uses-his size for position... 


Photo by A: Helitzer 


Hockey Rallies To Beat Colgate 


By Ted Goode : 

The University of Vermont 
hockey team kept their play-off 
hopes ‘alive Saturday night with 
a hard-fought victory over the 
Red Raiders of Colgate. The win 
lifts Vermont to one game above 
.500 in Division One play. 
The Cats came out flying 
for the first period and_ things 
began to click right away. A 
Colgate penalty with just 1:29 


--gone on the clock: brought on 
~ Vermont’s powerplay. Gary 


Prior . fed point-man- Serge 
LeBlanc who let loose a rocket 
that Raider Goalie Terry 
McSweeney never even saw. The 
Cats gained the early lead with 
1:49 gone in the game. 

Sloppy -puckhandling on the 
part of Vermont’s defenseman 


cost the Cats the lead and the 
‘momentum for the next twenty 


minutes of the game. Colgate 
forward Larry Gibson lofted a 
high shot at UVM goalie Tony 
Frost. The Cat netman mishand- 
led the shot and as it dropped to 
the ice, Red Raider: Sandy Ross 
tipped it into the net to tie the 


score at the 5:32 mark of the 
first period. 

Five minutes Jater, Colgate 
struck again. This time Raider 
Dan Fridgen beat Frost to the 
far post with a low drive from 
the left side. Neither team could 
muster much of an attack for 
the-remaining eight minutes and 
the score at the-end of the first 
period was Colgate 2, Vermont 
1. 

As period two opened up, 
the Red Raiders came out 
looking like they meant busi- 
ness. With” Louis Cote off for 
hooking at 3:11 of the period, 
Ken Moodie deflected a drive 
from the point that bounced out 
of Andy Frost’s glove and into 
the net to give Colgate a 3-] 
lead. Two minutes later, Cote 
got revenge, deflecting a dribbler 


“past the sprawling McSweeney. 


Cote happened to be at the right 


place at the right time as team-, 


mate Gordie. MacFarlane inter- 
cepted a-pass just -inside the 
Colgate ‘zone. Gordie lobbed a 
shot into Cote, who just tapped 
it enough to. fool the Colgate 


goalie and pull Vermont withm 
one with 5:15 gone: in the 
period. 

Jim Duffy kept the ball 
rolling for the Cats as he slapped 
in a Billy Kangas rebound three 
minutes later to tie the score. 
Dan Fridgen put the ‘Raiders: on 
top once more, lighting the lamp 
with a high blast from the blue 
line that beat Frost to his right 
side. Slick passing on the part of 
Cullity, Cote and Homola helped 
the Cats tie the score at the 
11:36 mark. Cote fed Cullity at 
the goal mouth, who zipped it 
over to Homola, who stuffed it 


home to bring the ‘crowd to its ’ 


feet. 

The same combo paid off 
for Vermont three minutes later 
as Louis Cote fed Craig Homola, 
who found. Tom Cullity all alone 
twenty feet out in the slot. Tom 
rifled a wrist shot high on the 
right side, beating McSweeney 
cleanly. 

Frost, getting better as the 


night went on, ended the period’ 


with two spectacular saves to 
protect Vermont’s lead going 
into the final frame. 
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Jumpers 
Lead Cats 
To 19th 


Straight Win 


By Hart Van Denburg 

One day someone will end 
the outstanding success that the 
UVM men’s ski team has been 
enjoying, but last -weekend at 
the Williams Ski Carnival no one 
could catch the runaway Cats as 
they wrapped up their 19th 
consecutive carnival win, finish- 
ing ahead of Middlebury by a 
point difference of 317 to 286. 

The competition was also 
significant for Middlebury 
College. This was the. first time 
the Panthers have placed ‘ahead 
of Dartmouth-in the pastefour 
years. 

The most Pillar perfor- 
mances for UVM came in the 
jumping, where the Cats flew in 
fora ‘clean sweep’ of the first 
three positions on the slate. Kare 
Kerje took first place with a 
combined set of jumps mea- 
suring 48 and 47 meters. Close 
on his back-was Oddmund Holas 
with 46 and 44 meters, and 
bringing up the rear for the Cats 
came Roger Holden, jumping 44 
and 45. Zane Rodrigues, jump- 
ing. for Bates, was fourth and - 
Yeung of UNH was fifth. 
Middlebury, usually strong in 
jumping, did not figure in the 
top five. 


UConn 


Vermont coach Peter. Salzberg 
was slapped with the two-shot 
coach’s technical when he pro- 
tested an official’s call on.a Carr 
inside shot. The two technicals 
were made. Carr made one of his 
two free throws, and a missed 
shot was tipped in, giving 
i i five points without 
the S ever touching the ball. 
After this point, the Catamounts 
didn’t ‘really have a chance. 
UVM briefly cut the lead to six 
at 56-50, but the Huskies simply 
stalled the rest of the game, 
eventually stretching the lead to, 
seventeen points, making. the 
final score 79-62. Connecticut is 
now 17-7: and appears headed 
for the ECAC playoffs, while 
UVM’s record fell to 8-16. 


| og 


The Cats have owned the jumping this season. 


The slalom event was slight- 
ly less successful than the 


jumping. Vermont tied for 


second with Middlebury with 76 


points apiece, while the Big - 


Green of Dartmouth took top 
honors with a total of 80. 

Individually, Tim Item won 
the slalom, with Dartmouth 
teammate Mack Lyons placing 


~second. There were two runs and 


Item and Lyons shared the two 


victories. Item. however took the 


faster of the two winning times 
and so claimed top placing. John 


Intramurals 


Although it is only the fisth, 


week of second. semester, Patrick 
Gym is already filled with 
basketball, ice hockey, and 
racquetball competition. In fact, 
the coed volleyball tournament, 
scheduled to begin next week, 
will be postponed. until March 


due to lack:of facility space. 


Hockey and_ basketball 
teams please remember that a 
forfeit results in dropping your 
team from competition. If you 
cannot make one of your 
scheduled games, avoid forfeit- 
ing by calling the intramural 
office (x4485) before. noon of 
that day. 

Basketball officials are need- 
ed for intramurals.. Competition 
runs Monday through Thursday, 
8 — 12 p.m. from February Ist 
to March 15th: 


' 


Sports This Week 


DATE 


- OPPONENT 


23 (Fri) PLYMOUTH STATE 


_. at Northeastern 


23-24(Fri-Sat) at Middlebury Winter 


Basketball — M . 24 (Sat) 


Gymnastics ~W 


Hockey — M 
Indoor Track =M _ 24-25 


Ski Carni 
ST, MICHAELS 


at New England’s 
(Boston Univ.) 


_ -MAINE 
_~ at New England’s 


. .(San-Sun) (Harvard) 


.Gymnastics~ W  27,(Tues) 
Hockey — W 28 (Wed) 
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at Northeastern 
at Middlebury 
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Teague of UVM skied into third 
place, and in a good team 
showing his teammate Scott 
Light and Rich Wright finished 
sixth and ninth respectively. On 
points, however, the Big Green 
took the victory away with 
them. 

_ The total team points for 
the slalom were: Dartmouth 80, 
UVM ~76 and Middlebury 76. 
The Panthers had three people in 


the top ten standings with Peter. 


Kenny in fourth, Jeff Nichols 
sixth, and James Taylor seventh. 


RPI 


cont. om 
am 39 


greater speed end to end. Ver- 
mont notched the game winner 
at 12:00 when _ MacFarlane 


brought the puck down the left 
wing boards,'and threw out a 
“centering pass behind the single 


defender. Boring in from the 
right side for the net, Ben Lord 
caught. the passe in front of 


Harrison and stuffed it past him 
to put Vermont in front for 
200d. 


RPI barrage with an open net 
goal at 19:51. 


PLACE — TIME 
Forbush Pool — 4 p.m. 
‘Boston MA — 6 p.m. 
Middlebury VT — TBA 


Patrick Gym — 3 p.m. 
Boston MA = 9 a.m. 


Gutterson Field House — 7:30 p.m 
Cambridge MA — 9.a.m. 


Boston MA — 5 p.m. 
Middlebury VT — 7 p.m. 


Louis Cote ended a final : 
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"sso '12 Styles 


for men & women 
_ Prices between $39 (reg $72) and $89 (reg $130) 


ant & Spe, 
T-ThS di 5:30 


ZIGGY’S 
HAS GONE 
CRAZY! 


ALL PIPES 
50% OFF 


Thurs., Fri 
REG: 


160 College St. 
863-2216 


and Sat. only 


THE’ ONLY 
BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 

IS IN WINOOSKI 
on rere 
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THAT SPECIAL GIFT FOR 
SOMEONE IS HARD TO FIND: 


Ancient |-Ching Coins 


Bubble. Bath 
Buck Knives 
Blown Glass 


Cuttlery 


~Mobiles 


Maple Sugar 
Glass Mugs - 


ale 2'°@7% “@’a-e 4 @ 
peat BM: hw or LMG Si ah Es BL, Hey 


About Birth Control, 1, Pregnancy Tests, Venstocl Disease.or for an Appointment. 
OF VERMONT 


> 


ATTENTION SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING 


MAJORS! 


“Backgammon ... 


Cutting Boards Hand Carved Decoys. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
GIFTS. 


Pottery . Prints Gloves Quilts’ .... 


| Women ’s Puck Loses 


~~ by Eller-Gray : 
The “UVM women’s ice 
hockey club lost to Concordia 


4 aftér a close and exciting game 


played at Gutterson - this past 
Saturday. 


- During the first period Con- 
% cordia dominated the play and 


outshot UVM 9 to 3. Ten 
minutes into the. game the 


; challengers first line scored, and 
$ within three minutes they had 


slipped another shot through the 
UVM post. * “ 

At the start of the 2nd 
period the Cats were down two 


/ to nothing. But only 20 seconds 


into the period UVM’s first line 
center and lead scorer Mary 
Glowka got control of the puck 
at the ‘face off and carried it 
down the right hand lane where 
she got off a beautiful wrist shot 
that flew through the Concordia 
goal post. 

Encouraged by such a 
successful opening, the Cats 


were anxious for a_ strong 
offensive comeback; however 


the remainder of the 2nd period. 


Stagnated into am, even battle 
-with “both UVM — goalie, Ami 


RB. Estabrook, and Concordia 
% - goalie, Tammy Keriney, making 


six saves. 

During the third period, 
however, the Cats gained 
momentum and only three min- 
utes into the period Ist line right 
wing Ellen Gray slipped in ‘a 


. 


rebound from left defense Margo 
Huber’s shot from the point. 
With the score now at two-two, 
both teams seemed equally 
determined to hold each other 
off. 3 

. Finally” with only three 
minutes left in the game, right 
wing Katie Dunbar sent a crisp 
pass to left wing Tori Ryder who 
flicked the puck into the goal 


‘with deft precision. The Cats 


settled down confidently to 
finish the remainder of the 
game. 

~The game wasn’t over and 
with only ore minute left to 
play Concordia’ 's 2nd line exe- 
cuted a beautiful play and 
managed to slip their third goal 
into the UVM net. 

Forced to play a 5 minute 
sudden death overtime period to 
determine the winners, both 


‘teams’ strategy seemed _ to 


emphasize maintaining a strong 
defensive zone. Unfortunately, 
with only a minute left to play, 
UVM had a defensive lapse and 
Concordia’s Ist line managed to 
sneak the puck through the 
jumble of players in the crease; 
into the UVM goal. 

Although. the Cats were 
disappointed at their loss they 
felt they played a good game 
and look forward to challenging 
Clarkson and Northeastern this 
week. This leaves the club’s 
record at 7 wins, and 7 losses. 


‘Women’ s Track Takes Two 


By Lisa Mauro 
The UVM women’s swim 
team, coached by Sandy Farrell, 
finished its season with dual 
wins over Keene State and 
Plattsburgh State. This brought 


--the team’s ‘final record to 5-8. 


According to Coach Farrell, the 
two impressive personal _ tri- 
umphs were those of co-captain 
Liz Damon in the breaststroke 
and Dorrene Brower in the 
backstroke.. Both . girls ‘lowered 
their times considerably. Tracy 
Stewart, a freshman, set a new 
record for the 100 yard butter- 
fly. The team also depended on 
sophomore Sarah Moore for 
scoring points in the diving 
competition. Sarah holds the 
UVM record for both the one 
and three meter boards. 

Ironically, the team’s other 


a 


big apeet of the season occurred 
at its first home meet against 
UMass. This meet like three 
previous meets was tied until the 
last relay. Two of these close 
meets were against Middlebury’ 
and the team lost both by just a 
point. : 

_. The team’s long. season 
started in October. In addition 
to their regular. practices and 
meets, the girls got together a 
Swim-A-Thon to raise money. 
They took a trip to Montreal 
where they rented the Olympic 
Poo]. Coach Farrell described 


_the experience “like taking kids 


to a candy store. It was exciting 
and inspirational.” The team has 
a lot of spirit and Coach Farrell 
has high aspirations for next 
year, because only two of the 
girls will be graduating. 
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The Air Force has openings for voung men and women majonine an 
tected science and engineering fields. Like Aeroflautical. Aerospace Hi U 
G eneral and Electrical E ngineering Mathematics, Physics and Com . 
* puter, Technology the en 
To help prepare for one of these. Air Force ROTC offers two and 
four year programs of study which will defray some of your college would 
costs 
After completion of the AF ROTC requirement, afid upon your grad $300, : 
uation, youll be commissioned an officer in the Air Force. Then comes. Jerry 
responsibility. experience in your specialty with some of the best peo ; 
ple and facilites in the world. and_a mission with a purpose. YouTl get worth 
i excellent $taiting sa‘ary. medical and dental care. 30 days of paid va - 
cation beginning your first year. and more 
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i Look into the Air Force ROTC program nght away See what's in it 
for.you: See how you can serve your country in retum. Youll be glad 
you put your major to work on a job that really counts 


Contact St. Michael's / UVM Air Force ROTC 
) : 
“655-2000, ext. 2551 
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Troe ' Connecticut was not to be denied Saturday.” Photo by wrolbtte, 
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Captain Carl Sets 
A Poor aad 


. By Nick Witte 

For years a kind old man named, Tom Yawkey made 
sure that Carl Yastrezemski was one of the highest paid 
players in baseball. Yaz was by far the best paid ballplayer 
in Boston for the better part of his 19-year career. 

Mr. Yawkey is dead now, but Carl Yastrezemski is still 
playing at age 39. He ‘is the elder statesman of. Boston 
baseball now that Louis Tiant has gone to New York. Tiant 
was always listed as a year younger than om but his real 
age is hidden somewhere in Havana. 

It is estimated that Yaz earns in the neighborhood of 
$265 ,000, though some think it’s as high as $350,000. 
Despite this small fortune, Yaz made it-public knowledge 


last week that he evaluated his worth at considerably more 


than that. Though he presently has a contract with the Red 
Sox, he says that he will not report to training-camp until 
this contract has been re-negotiated. This news comes 
approximately one month after fellow Red Sox star Jim 
Rice re-negotiated his contract for an estimated $700,000. 

Carl Yastrezemski has done a lot for baseball, the Red 
Sox, and Boston. He filled some big shoes in 1961 when he 
replaced the legendary Ted Williams in left field at Fenway 
Park. Three batting championships, two pennants, a Triple 


Crown, and over 2800 hits later, the aging future Hall-of-- 


Famer has been shown up by a 25-year-old slugging 
machine being groomed to take over Fenway’s left field 


- Green Monster. 


I’ve been a fan of the Boston Red Sox ever since that 
incredible pennant race of 67, Yaz’s best year as a pro. 
Experts say he is the best ever at playing Boston’s tricky 
left field. He is probably the best clutch hitter in the 
American League. Don’t Munson or Piniella me, or I'll 
laugh "til the All-Star break. Excluding Ruth, he’ ’s the best 
all-around player in Red Sox history. 

Yaz says that he’s only asking for what he thinks he’s 
worth. But at the same time, he has pointed to Jim Rice, 
reminding us how much he’s getting paid. Yaz has held out 
before, and it has always worked. Tom Yawkey would spoil 
him to no end, but it remains to be seen whether Haywood 
Sullivan and Buddy Leroux feel the same way the old man 
did. . 
The new owners have created a different atmosphere in 
Boston since they took over last year. Their regime is more 
professional-and—less personal. They couldn’t see it in 
themselves to give Luis Tidnt what he wanted, so El Tiant 
left for greener pastures. Bill Lee was-in manager Don 
Zimmers doghouse and was promptly dealt to Montreal for 
Stan Papi, utility non-entity. ~. 

Jim Rice, however, got what he wanted, since the 
owners’ knew damn well that if they didn’t give him more, 


this would be his last season in Boston. Rice had one year: 


left on his contract with Boston and he let it be known that 
he wasn’t going to stay ‘there strictly for sentimental 
reasons. - 

Now here comes Yastrezemski, giving us basically the 
same argument that Rice did, expecting us to Swallow it. 


Fat chance. Rice is 25 and hits more home runs than Yaz 


ever could. Comparing the two is ludicrous. 

_ ‘Yaz may>be correct in assuming that if Rice is s worth 
$200,000 he should be worth at least $400,000 considering 
what he’s done for Boston baseball. But if Captain Carl is 
worth that much, how about Dwight Evans, Butch Hobson, 
and Dennis Eckersley? 

Here’s the way I break it down if Sullivan was to pay 
the entire team in proportion to Jim Rice’s salary. Yaz 


would get $425,000 per year; Fisk $500,000; Hobson: 
$300,000; Eckersley $500,000;~and others that include 
Jerry Remy, Bob Stanley, -Mike~-Torrez;—etc. ‘would be ~ 


worth around $2,400,000 combined per year. So alto- 
gether, the I Red Sox roster would receive over six million a 
year. Ten years ago, this figure would not have reached @ne 
million. If all the Red Sox followed Captain ’Carl’s lead, 
bleacher seats in Fenway would go for eight to ten dollars 
each: 

At those prices, it would almost be more economical to 
buy a good radio along with a place on Martha’s Vineyard 
and listen to the games while sipping champagne. Not. to 
say that I’m opposed to that set-up, though I asi consi- 
der it feasible. . 

Carl Yastrezemski is a great ballplayer who has a spot 
waiting for him in Cooperstown whenever he decides to 
retire. It’s hard to blame him for wanting to get in on the 
big-buck-bandwagon before he hangs up his gold glove. But 
it becomes obvious that selfish moves like his will bring an 
end to baseball as we know. it. Naturally, the only reason he 
can demand. more money than he already receives is the 


free agent draft that must be stopped before it destroys 
% baseball. Bowie, can you hear me? 
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SKI PANTS 
-PARKAS 


MITTENS SWEATERS 


- UNDERWEAR 


GLOVES 
SNOWSHOES CAR RACKS 
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WARM-UP - 
PANTS 
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T BOTH SHOPS 


ALPINE SHOP 


WILLISTON: RD, ° OPEN DAILY COR. OF CHERRY & SO. WINOOSKI 
SO. BURLINGTON 9 AM-9 PM DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 
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- MONTREAL - 


Yugoslavia 
March Ist. . 


NEW YORK CITY 


NORTHAMPTON, MA. 


PARAMUS, N.J. 


RUTLAND 


- 


SPRINGFIELD, MA. 


WHITE RIVER JCT. 


7:46 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:30 Pa — 5:00 Pm 
11:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 


_ZOOPM—S45Pm 


7:48 AM — 11:30 AM 
5:00 PM — 11:30PM 


$05 AM — 12:01 PM 
2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 
1:00 AM 


©0656 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:00 PM 


@:05 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:00 PM — 1:00 AM 


8:65 AM — 11:30 AM 
: 2:00 PM 


- ©0656 AM — 11:30 Am 


2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 
1:00 AM 


- S16. AM — S$:15 PM 


6:30 PM — 6:30 PM 
7:48 AM — 11:30 AM 


. 230 Pm — 5:00 PMA 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:00 PM 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:30 PM — 5:00 PM 
11:30 PM 


8:06 AM — 11:30 AM 
2.00 Rea — 5:45 PM 
~ 00am” 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:30 Pm — 5:00 PM 
11:30 PM 


8:06 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:00 PM a 
8:05 AM — 12:01 PM 
2:00 Pat — 5:46 PM 
1:00 AM 
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“National Sports Briets | 


They'd rather fight than race; 
Petty would rather win. 


In the final lap of the Daytona 500 auto race, Cale 
Yarborough tried to pass leader Donnie Allison. The two 
bumped, swerved and got into a minor accident finally 
coming to rest on the infield. Yeteran Richard 7etty found 
himself breezing home to his sixth win at Daytona. 

But the real action was taking place back at the scene 
of the collision. Yarborough, furious that Allison had cut 
him off-as he tried to pass the leader on the inside, ran over 
to Allis6n’s car and tried to punch him. 

Allison’s brother Bobby, who also races, stopped his 
car and came to his brother’s defense by belting Yer- 
borough: Yarborough promptly clobbered Bobby with his 
helmet. Bobby wrestled Yarborough to the ground before 
officials could interyene. 

As.a result of the fracas, all three drivers were fined 
$6000 ($5000 to be refunded later). Donnie Allison 
received the heaviest penalty, being laced on six-month 
probation for his driving style that was defined as “in a 
manner contrary to the best interests of the sport.” 


Yaz says he's not bluffing. 


’ "The Boston Red Sox veteran outfielder Carl, Yastre- 
zemski has said that he will not play this year if his contract 
is not renegotiated. . Gila ‘ 
Yaz signed a two-year contract last year for an esti- 
mated $265,000 per year. To prove that he’s not bluffing, 
Yaz has stopped working out and has said that he can 
afford a year off. 


Bruins top poll. 


UCLA rose to the top peg on the weekly AP college 
basketball poll, nudging out Indiana State, last week’s No. 
1. 

~The Sycamores of ISU topped last week’s poll with a 
six point margin over the Bruins. ISU has compiled a 23-0 
record and received 37 first place votes this week to 


UCLA’s 23. But the Bruins received more points in the | 


balloting despite having lost three games this year. 


UCLA did not receive less than a fourth-place vote — 


while Indiana State was socked with a vote for seventh 
place. 


McCovey still playing to 
dismay of teammates 


Willie McCovey, 41, has every intention of playing first 
base for the San Francisco Giants, but some of his team- 
mates would like to see otherwise. - 

Those include Mike Irie; 26, a promising young star. 
Irie was willing to sit on the bench while McCovey showed 
some of his great form early last season. But then Willie 
cooled off and Irie heated up, looking for playing time. 

Second baseman Bill Madlock is afraid both McCovey 


and Irie will become upset with the present situation. | 


Madlock reasons that Willie only has a year left in him and 
by that time, Irie will be disgruntled enough to leave the 
Giants. 


Bossy shatters Martin's record. |. 


The New York Islanders sophomore sensation, Mike 


~~ Bossy, scored the 100th goal of his career Monday night in 


a contest against the Los Angeles Kings. 

It has taken Bossy only 129 games to’reach the plateau 
which is an NHL record. Rick Martin of the Buffalo Sabres 
held the old record of 178 games for the 100 goals. 

- - Bossy has said that he is delighted with the record, 
hopes the next 100 come as quickly but right now he’s 
more concerned about the upcoming play-off games. 


Umps get little choice : 
they have to play ball. — 


Major League umpires have been told by top officials 
that if they haven’t signed their contracts for this season, 
they will be barred from spring training and replaced. 

" Spring training starts March 7th so the umps will have’ 
to hustle or be laid off. The umpires, 52 in all, have-struck 
for higher wages and increased benefits before and the 
league wants no part of it this year... oF fives 
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| Mountaineering, as all but the chronically misinformed know, is the skill, the 
science and the art of drinking Buscht Beer. It begins by heading for the mountains 
(i.e.;a quick jaunt to your favorite package emporium or @ ~ “ye oe 
wateringhole ) and ends by downing the mountains (i.€., ~~ sae em xe 
slow slaking swallows of the brew that is Busch). > 
, Gl However, between those two points lies a vast area 
of personal peccadilloes sometimes called technique 
- and sometimes called methodology (depending on. 
your major ). Hence, this ad. GI Sipping vs. chugging. 
Both have their merits, of course. But generally speak- 
_ ing, except for cases’ of extreme thirst or a leaking 
glass, sipping is the more prudent practice for serious, 
ring. GI Next, ... the proper posi- 
ree tion. Some 
@ Swear by sit- 


waif, 
e:. ting; others by 
we Standing. Suffice it to say that the most successful 
q@ mountaineers are flexible,so you'll find 
both sitters and standers. ae 
(Except on New Year's Eve, Fan | . 


when it’s almost impossible ¢f% 


to find a sitter.) GI Which 
; brings us to additives. Occa-. 
y. sionally a neophyte will 
:.* Sprinkle salt in his Busch; 
"i others mix in tomato juice; 
and a few on the radical 
fringe will even add egg. 
While these manipulations 


natural refresher of Busch is best uncompromised. a 
__ OI Finally, there’s the issue of containers. taste dictates a 
be used. But bad planning sometimes prevents that. If you 
- find elf forced to drink from the can, you should minimize 
this breach of etiquette. Be formal. Simply let your little finger 
, stick out stiffly (see Fig. 4). Happy Mountaineering! - 
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Eudora 
Eudora Moore, of the Na- 
ional Endowment for the Arts, 
will join a panel of architects 
and lawyers for the Frog Hollow 
Craft - Center’s Commissions 
Seminar March 23. Ms. Moore is 
Crafts Coordinator of ‘the Visual 
Arts Program and will report on 
a new NEA funding category, 
“Building Arts.” The seminar is 
designed.-to. acquaint crafts- 
people with the field of commis- 
sion work in residential and 
commercial buildings. 

The panel will also discuss 
developing a portfolio, contact- 
ing architects and interior de- 
signers, contracts and general 
business procedures. The semin- 
ar is made possible, in part,by a 
grant from the Vermont Council 
on. the Arts. 


Vermont 
Art 


John Olson will be exhibit- 
ging his work at the Essex Junc- 
tion Branch of the Burlington 
Savings Bank from now until the 
beginning of March. His paint- 
ings consist of New England 
landscapes, which are done in 
oils and acrylics: 

During the 12 years that 
John has lived in’: Vermont, he 
has studied under Mr. Stan Marc 
Wright from Stowe, and also has 
several one-man shows to his 
credit. He is also on the Board of 
Directors of the Northern Ver- 
mont Artist Association. 

Marcia Rosberg will also be 
exhibiting at the same time as 
John ‘at the Essex Branch. 
Marcia works in oils and has 
exhibited in the Boston area, the 
University of Vermont, and 
many other area locations. She 
as also had one-woman shows 
at the old Red Mill in Jericho. 

For further _ information 
contact: Mike Ryan, Marketing 
Assistant, Burlington Savings 
Bank, 658-1810; ext. 190. 


Coffee- 
house 


The.Gay Student Union at 
the University of Vermont will 
host a Coffeehouse on February 
23 at 8 p.m. in the Round Room 
of Billings Student Center. The 
entertainment will be provided 
by two local musicians._Doria- 
tion is $1, Coffee, tea, hot cider, 
land donuts. will be provided. 

For. more ° information 
please call 656-4173. - cnt 


The | 
Way. 


The Way is a fellowship of 
the followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ for the manifestation of 
the more abundant life. A 
follower of The Way is filled - 
with and manifests. power from 
on high, holy spirit, and freely 
avails himself of fellowship 

neetings for spiritual nurture 
d.growth. The Way fellowship 
 Gamented together by the 
Spirit of God with each indivi- 
ual believer being transformed 
by the renewing of his oer 
according to the Word of God. If 
ou would like to know more 


46 7 


Church: 
Worksh 


__..Growing 


about the ministry of The Way 
International, write: The Way 
International, Box 328, New 
Knoxville, OH 45871. For those 
who want to know, The Way is 
an on-campus S.A. organization. 
Call 862-1754. 


Cross 
Country _ 
Crazies 


Cross Country Craze, an 
obstacle course for all levels of 
X-C skiers. Registration is 12 — 
12:55 at Gutterson Track, cost: 
$1.00. Race begins at 1. on 
Saturday, February 24 _—s— Prizes 
will be awarded. This is present- 
ed by the Outdoor Recreation 
Management Suite, Living/-. 
Learning Center. Reception 
following in L/LC Fireplace 
Lounge, sponsored by Benning- 
ton Potters North, Sundance, 
Trapp Family Ski Touring Cen- 


* ter, Ski Rack, Upstairs Records, ' 


Ben and Jerry’s. For further 
information Gall” 6564264 or 
656-4261. "| 


A&S 
Seniors 


A&S Seniors 

You are cordially invited to 
attend a reception with the 
faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. Here “is your 
opportunity to visit informally 
with faculty, whom you kriow, 
and to meet other professors in 
the college: We have planned a 
series of receptions for. each 
college’s seniors and faculty 
throughout the year. Please join 
us! The date Wednesday, Feb- 


‘ruary 28, at 4:30 p.m. Place is 


Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 
Refreshments will be served. We 
are looking forward to a pleasant 
afternoon, getting to know each 
other better. Sponsored by the 
Senior Class Council. 


Street 


The Church Street Center 
for Community Education has 
announced its March — April 
schedule ‘of mini-courses,, work- | 
shops, and special activities. 


’ Approximately seventy mini- 


courses and workshops are sche- ~ 
duled to begin the week of— 
March 12, in addition to a 
particularly extensive listing of 
spécial activities. The broad 


_ ange of courses and w ae 


includes offerings in mu 

dance, photography, energy nd 
| business, as well as _ classes 
‘teaching basic skills and crafts: 
Vegetables, _House- 
building, Law for the Layman, 
Understanding your Car, Com- 
posting, and Writing Effective. 
Resumes. Special activities - 
include a Lunch Bunch Film 
Seriés, poetry readings, Historic 
Interiors — Lectures and Slide 
Show, and three days of “Que- 
bec en Ville: Arts, Politics and ° 
Social Issues.” For further infor- * 
‘mation on these programs, or to 
receive a brochure with detailed 
descriptions of all offerings, call 
‘the Church Street Center at 
656-4221 or stop by the Center 
at 135 Church Street. 


The 
Seminars 
aan ! 
Coming 

The Seminars are Coming! 

The UVM Alumni Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with the 
Mass Communication and Busi- 
ness Departments, announces 
the arrival of thé 1979 New 
York City Seminars. 

From April 8-11. (during 
Spring Vacation) students may 


participate in the Wall St. 
Seminar or the Mass Communi- 


cation Seminar while staying 


right in the Big Apple. 

These seminars are designed 
to acquaint students with the 
operation and organization of 
New York Businesses. Visiting 


UVM_ alumni in the business and - 


communication fields in the day, 
the students will be able to talk 
with different executives about 


‘their jobs and companies as well 


as employment prospects. 
The Wall St. Seminar~ is 
open to juniors and seniors in 


. .Business, Economics or a related 


course of study. The group will 
be visiting Marine Midland Bank, 
Merrill Lynch, Avanti Linens, 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
and BBD&O advertising agency. 

The Mass Communications 
Seminar is open to students in 
the communication field. or with 
career goals toward this field. 
The seminar offers exposure to 
many exciting places including 
Newsweek, -Time, ABC, CBS, 
and BBD&O advertising agency. 


The students will be learning 


about the daily operations, hir- 
ing procedures, 
involvement in the Mass Com- 
munication City of the World. 

During the evening everyone 
will experience the great food, 
theatre and music of New York’s 
night life — all-at a reasonable 
cost. 

Four exciting days at rea- 


* sonable prices. Informative ses- 


sions, friendly. -people and 
phenomenal night life!!: What a 
way to spend your vacation! 

Applications are available at 


the Alumni Office “(86 So. 


Williams St.) and at the Mass 
Communication Office (Pome- 
roy Hall) and the Business 
Department (301 Votey). 

For further information call 
Tom Andrea, Mass Communica- 
tion Seminar Student Coordina- 
tor (864-0515), Lisa Wittner, 
Student Coordinator of the Wall 
St. Seminar (863-2315), or Gail 
Résental at the Alumni Office, 
x2010. ia 


‘Snow 
Parties 


Green Mountain Audubon 
has a great-way to beat cabin 
fever! Sugar-on-Snow. Parties at 
their Nature Center in Hunting- 
ton are being planned for four 
consecutive Sundays from 12:30 
to 4:30. Dates are March 18 and 
25 and April | and 8. In addi- 
tion to the traditional sugar-on- 
snow te with _pickle, 
"Visitors 


opportunity t 

sarin proc y with 
the -gathering, the 
boilers: and_ best ‘ol all, tasting 
the sweet stuff at its freshest! 


‘There will be many fun activities 


and general © 


test and more! Movies will be 


shown in the barn on Vermont 


and its sugaring. Guided walks 
will be available for _ those 


interested in the late winter. 


landscape and the first signs of 
Spring! There will be’ a ‘charge 


’ for sugar-on-snow which will 


include donut, coffee and, of 
course, the sugar-on-snow itself 
with pickle. Children’s portions 
also will be available as well as 
pancakes with syrup. For more 
information, call 434-3068 or 
985-2034. Groups of 10 and 
over, please make reservations. 


Meunier 
Exhibit 


The Gallery at Community — 


Photographic announces an ex- 
hibit of photographs by Charles 
Meunier and Peter Curtis, Feb- 
ruary 23 through March 23. The 

. exhibition will open with a 
reception on Friday, February 
23 at 8:00 p.m. Community - 
Photographic, 44 Church St., 
Burlington, Vt. Telephone 
864-9870. 


Profound 
Workshop 


Life Context Intensive Jour- 
nal Workshop will. take place 
March 2-3, Friday evening, Sat- 
urday all’: day, at Twin State 
Area Ministry Meeting House, 
Rt. 5 and Thrasher Road, 
Ascutney, VT. Tuition $55. 
Consultant: Jack Waters, trained 
and authorized by. Dialogue 
House and IRA Progoff. _ 

. Created by -Ira’ Progoff in 

1966, the Intensive Journal 
method has become nationally 
recognized for enabling persons 
to draw their lives into focus. It 
has been effective for thousands, 
regardless of age, social or 
educational background. Here is 
a tested method of restructuring 
your life goals and finding new 
energies — at your own tempo, 
while’ maintaining your own 
privacy. : 
“When people ask me how 
to keep.a Diary, I refer them to 
Ira Progoff’s Intensive Journal 
program.” Anais Nin, Los ants. 
les Times. 


The Progoff Intensive Jour- ~ 


nal process is a “profound, 
_self-integrating... technique -—- a 
creative way of working beyond 
analysis to remove the  inhibi- 
tions and blockages and clear the 
way for the next step in life.” 
Science News 

For further information, 
contact: Rev. Agnes J. Zuniga, 
Star Route 1, Windsor, VT 
05089. 674-2791 or 48445989. 


Life, 
Death 
Family 


Beginning on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 27, the Image Co-op 
Gallery on Langdon Street in 
Montpelier will exhibit the work 
‘of two‘photographers — Harold. 
Bostrom of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and Edward Kaufman of 
Moretown, Vermont. The two 
.extremely different groups of 


on-snow, a show sculpture con- 


“ing: senior and senior woman, 
- respectively, at Commencement. 


work will be on. Sapey until 
March 25. — 

Bostrom, former disector of 
the Bath House Gallery in 
Milwaukee and member of the 
Photographic Council of the 
Milwaukee Art Center, has work 
in numerous private collections 
in addition to the collections o 
the Miller Brewing Company 
Corporate’ Art Collection and 
the Madison Art’ Center. His 
extremely somber images are 
made with large* and medium 
format cameras, and offer min- 
utely detailed examinations of 
lakeshore life and death. 

Kaufman, who did graduate 
study at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and was assistant 
curator .of the. photographic 
collection of the Exchange Bank 
of Chicago, offers a diverse and 
often zany view of family life 
with the Kaufmans. and their 
friends as recorded .by his 
ever-present SX70 camera. 

The Image Co-op Gallery is 
ech to the public between the 

ours of noon and eleven p.m. 
every day with the exception o 
Sunday and-Monday, closing at 
six p.m. 


Elections 


S.A.,Prés, ® V. Pres. Elections 

Petitions will be available to 
all for S.A. President and Vice 
President candidates on Friday, 
Feb. 23 in the S.A. office in 
‘Billings: Presidential candidates 
must. obtain 400 signatures and 
Vice Presidentia? candidates 
must obtain 200. signatures. 
Petitions will be due by 5:00 
p.m. in the S.A. office on March 
9. all candidates are responsible 
for submitting an article to the 
Cynic, declaring their candidacy 
by March 12, 1979. All candi 
dates will also be required to 
participate in four informational 
forums, the last one-being a 
radio broadcast on WRU,V; the 
dates are March 18, 20, 22, 25. 
Elections will be held on March 
27,28, 29. For further informa 
- tion please contact Anne Harri 
in the.S.A. office. 


Nomi- 
nations. 


The student — faculty - - 
staff committees are accepting 
nomiriations for the Class of 67 
and Mary Jean Simpson awards 
to be presented to the outstand 


Nomination forms can be ob- 
tained at the Dean o tuder 
Office and should be returned 
there by Friday, March 9th. If 
you have any questions, please 
feel free to contact Kim Cannon 
at the Dean of Students Office; 
ext. 3380. : 


Analysis 


The Vermont Institute fo 
Transactional © Analysis ill 
present a workshop “Makin 
Groups Work — A Skill Buildin 
Workshop,” led by John Secor. 
This will take place Saturday 
March 10 from 9:30 a.m. te 
5:30 p.m. at "the Vermon 
_ Institute for Transactional I 
lysis, 362 Main St, Burlingto: 
Vermont. Tel. 862-6589. Fee i 
$25 (pre-registration requi 
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For sale — Olin. Mark Vit. 


‘skis in, perfect tondition, used 


Asking ‘ $150, Contact Scott, 
864-6222. 


Bargain. — K2.Comps 710, 
195 cm, U.S. ski team, brand 
new with Salomon 555 equipe. 
Call Tina, 656-3490. | | 


For sale — 1 pr. K2 244S 
(170- cm) with Salomon 555 
pa bindings. $100. Also 1 


, Dynastar S-130 (175 cm. pr. 


evil SAL-444 bindings, $80. 
Call Rick “at 899-3938 after 5 
p.m. 


$13/night méals inc... spring 
skiing. at the Round Hearth 
Dorm, Stowe, VT 253-7223. 


VT. students only. 


Caber Ski “boots for sale. 
Ladies size 8, good condition. 


$25. Call Debbie at 656-2696. 


Do you ski Sugarbush? 
Unfortunately, | must sell -a 
5-day pass at this fabulous 
mountain. Best offer over $45, 
Please call Debbie at 656-2696. 


For sale, size 8 CCM Bobby 
Hull.ice hockey skates, excellent 
condition, $20. Call Brad 
656-2918 or 4374. 


for sale — Rossignol Olym- 
piques w/ Soloman bindings. 
175 cm. Approx. 5 yrs. old. 


Good condition. Bottoms just 


refinished. White Hanson boots. 
Excellent, used only 3 times. 
Fits women size 7-8%. Scott 
poles, brand new, will. sell 
separately or together for $180. 
Call Janny 658-1689. 


X-country ski for sale Aus- 
trian sundial 190 cm. No wax. 
Bindings boots 9%, 658—0876. 
Cheap. 


Rossignol Strato 102’s 195 
cm. with Look Nevada bindings, 
excellent shape, $95. Chris 
658-4406. | 


For sale — Rossignol 105’s 
with Salomon 555 equips $70. 
Also men’s large racing jackets — 
be fast, call Chris 656-4252. 


Turner M+2V power mike 


for.C.B. Hardly used, Lists close - 


to $50. Will sell for $25. Effec- 


tively raises your C.B. signal 


output by increasing modulation 


to near 100%. Call Tom at’ 


656-4243. 


Stereo system for sale — 
Scott A-436 integrated amp 42 
watts/channel; Lafayette D-10 
tuner;, Advent 201 cassette deck; 
Advent speakers, and custom 
made birch cabinet for the 
system. System worth $1200, 
will sell entire system for $750, 
or cassette deck alone for $100. 
Contact Mitch Barrie, 862-6475. 


Fisher 105 stereo speakers, 
3-way with 12 inch woofer. 
Excellent condition $150 pair. 
864-9446. r * 


23 .channel CB radio fot 
sale, Realistic TRC-24, Delta 
tune, jnput and output meter, 


P.A. hook-up, antenna base &. 


microphone included. 1 year 
old, brand new. condition, going 


~price $70 or best offer. Call 
Randy at 862-7481 after 6 p.m. | 


Must see to appreciate condi- 
tion. 


Guitars and amps for sale. 
Acoustic. and electric guitars. 
Accessories, too. Shop us before 


you buy — you'll be glad you - 


did! Green Mountain Guitars, 65 
George* St. (near Post Office) 
864-9232. Saturdays 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., or by appointment. 


Guitar lessons: for any style 
from jazz & rock improvisation 
to songwriting to classical. Flex- 
ible hours for the student. Call 
Gordon 862-3370, 5-7 p.m. 


~\ 45 watt stereo amp. $50. 
Chris 658-4406. 


Housing 


Roommate needed 2 bed- 
room apt. Horizon Heights Spear 


St. 145 plus utilities. Within © 


walking distance 862-4955. 


Roommate wanted, pre- 
ferably female for’ 3 room 
apartment in Winooski, 20 min- 
ute walk from UVM. Parking, no 
lease, $100 month including 
heat. After 5. Pam 655-2813. 


Room & board provided in 
exchange for support person to 
provide weekend coverage at 
area: Runaway: Shelter. Hours 5 
p.m.-Fridays to 5-p.m. Sundays. 
Experience building oppor- 
tunity. Interested parties provide 
written experience to: Spec- 
trum, Inc., 18 Monroe Street, 
Burlington, Vt. c/o Personnel 
Committee. 


“For sublet this: summer: 
No. 16 Handy Court, a furnish- 
ed, 3 bedroom house with close 


proximity to campus, only $275 ~ 


a month including utilities. Call 
Rob at 862-6102. ° 


Wheels _ 


Pick up: — 1970 Ford, low 
mileage, no rust, % ton with 
booster shocks, color tan, a real 
dependable — must see her. 
Phillip, 864-0227. 


For sale — two 1977 Capri 
front bucket seats -— like new, 
will sell cheap. . Gordon 
862-3370 between 5 — 7 p.m. 


Saga Food Service Menu 


THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Feb 22, 1979 Feb 23 


1)French Toast 
2)Pried Eggs 


1)Waffiles 
2) Poached Eggs 


SATURDAY 
1979 = Feb 24, 1979 


1)Griddle Cakes 
2)Fried Eggs 


3)Soft Boiled Eggs 


3) Polenta Pie 


1)Rst Turkey w/Gravy 
& Dressing | 


3}Potato Pancakes 

w/Sour Cream & 

Sp sauce 

MARSH 
Rst Turkey with 
Dressing - 5 Coupons 
Meatball & Sausage 
-Grinder - 3, Coupons 
Potato Pancakes w/ 


Stuffed Filet of 
Haddock _ 


Beef aujus 


2)Seafood Platter 

2) Italian Sausage & |2)Eggplant Parmesan 3)Grilled Reuben 
Meatball Sandwich | 3)Vegetarian Egg- 

plant Casserole 


4)Hot Vegetable 


SUNDAY MONDAY 
_Feb 25, 1979 


_1)Waffiles 


3)Soft BoiledEggs | 


Feb 26, 1979 


1)French Toast: 
2) Baked Shirred Eggs 2)Scrambled Eggs 
3) Hard Boiled Bags 


1973 Subaru 1400 GL, 4 
spd. Front wheel drive, no rust, 
new brakes, very clean. $1500 or 
best offer. 658-3432. 


Misc. 


Lost — down jacket, blue 
North Face. Lost at broomball 
game on Court 1. If found, call 
Tom Waite, 658-2168. 

‘ SUNASU — Vitamins, min- 
erals and herbs... ‘all in one 
exclusive -formula. It really 
works! Home delivery, 
862-1951. Ask about our oppor- 
tunity, too! 


Two. perfectly ridiculous 
young ladies seeking dates with 
rich and famous men for Sunday 
nights. Will consider marriage. 
Call 655:0076. Saturday night 
5:45 to 6:00 p.m. R 

For ‘sale — large wood 
dining room table w/ benches 
$25 or best offer. Call 658-3691. 


For sale — 3 mos. old B&W 
portable TV in exc. condition 
after «are use. Also, -2-slice 
Toastmaster toaster used only 
twice. TV $40. Toaster $10. Call 
Cleet at 864-6334. 


Lost a pair of wire rimmed 
glasses on either East or Col- 
chester Ave. or Williston Rd., 
658-1689. 

Wanted — ducks of any size, 
shape or form. If you have any 


. to donate, respond to Box 77, 


L/L Center. 


Very pretty lady, would like 
to marry, live with or date often 
very responsible gentleman ages 
22-35. Donna 864-9743 Friday 
and Saturday only 7:30-8:00 
p.m. 


TUESDAY 
Feb 27, 1979 


1) Pancakes 
2)Ffried Eggs 
3)Soft Boiled Bogs 
Howe Fries 


YHasborg Patty 


\.2)Tana Noodle Cass-| 


erole 


| 3)Apple Cheese 
Entree ! 


' 2)Beef Stroganoff. 
3)Egg and Mushroom 


2)Turkey Pot Pie 
3) Tacos 


‘Lost — woman’s gold watch, 
--Bulova.Accutron. In or around 
“the Den, 2/15/79. PLEASE 
return to Bill Main desk or 
call Jean x ‘High  senti- 
mental value, Thanks. — - 


Ride wanted from Charlotte 
weekdays. Phone 425-2451. 


For sale — Adidas Superstar 
sneakers. Size 5% mens, will fit: 
women's size 7-8. Like new, . 
worn 5 times. For information 
call 863-1124. 


Private lessons of French by 
a native French speaker. Reason- ~ 
able rates. For more information 
call 655-3130. > 


Rewriting, editing, proof- - 
reading. Professional, . Carol 
Wagner, 862-6588. 


For sale — brand new 

koni9 head guard by Everlast. 

ardly used. Gordon, 862-3370 
between 5-7 p.m. 


' . 
“Thanks to all the people 
who came to visit me while | was 
in the hospital.”’ Kelly. 


intensive journal workshop 
March -«2---&-3 Windsor, VT. 
Authorized by IRA Progoff and 
Dialogue House.. Tuition $55. 
Registrations taken now. Infor- 
mation Agnes Ziniga, Star Route 
Tt, Windsor, —- VT----05089. 
674-2791 or 484-5989. 


kost-— very important ID's. 
in a manilla envelope. Please 
return to P.O. Box 529, Living/ 
Learning Center, UVM. Would 
be greatly appreciated. 


Wanted — pair. of ice skates 
size 9% ladies, 658-0876. 


Daytona Adventure travel 
trip (April 7-14) We need two 
roommates. Call Cathy or Marie 


x2517 or x2518 before March 1. © 


_ Ride needed to Washington, 
D.C. area March 3rd- weekend! 
Please call Jana, x3306. 


Ear piercing — painless 
because it’s done with the gun — 
many styles of earrings, gold 
silver and pearls, plus free bottle 
of ear care antiseptic. Call Terry 
Berman, 656-3492. 
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1) Fritters 

2) Scrambled Eggsf 
3)Bard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browms > 
Cottage .Cheese 
Past: oe Muffin 


1) erite 


1)Bakéd & BBQ Chicken|1) Lasagna 


a\etan Fillet 
3)Fritta . 


4)Cheese Souffle 


Baked Fillet of 
3 Coupons ~ bg 


5 Coupons 
Spaghetti Bar <- 3 


Coupons 
Eggplant Parmesan - Seafood eeaeyer: - 5 


3 Coupons 


aicneeen. Beef & . Caleese 


FEN OND Pred se serans ere a” +E 


And It’ 's Ready to Serve You All-Over Town, 
‘Twenty-Four Hours A Day | 


We don't have to tell you that \ 
members of an academic community are 
active, mobile people who don’t have 
much time for standing around i in line at 
a bank. 

Who needs a line on a Friday Lo 
afternoon when you're rushing to catch 
a ride home, or a lift to the slopes? No 
one, that’s who! — 

Or how about Saturday night when. 
you check the wallet and discover that a 
little more green is needed to get you: 
through the weekend? 

We have a bank that solves these kinds 

_ of problems. We do it with Automatic 
Teller Machines located conveniently all 
over town. You'll find them on College 
or Church Street, in Winooski, Essex, or 
South Burlington (Shelburne Road; 
Williston Road) - just about anywhere 
you're likely to be. They dispense cash, 
or take deposits twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week. . 


And that’s just one of the nee we're 
doing better. 


| Burlington 
Savings 
Bank _MEMBER FDIC 


Eleven Convenient Locations 
Call Toll Free 1-800-642-5154 
From Anywhere In Vermont » 


NK 


DOING EVERYTHING BETTER 


. 
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U.S. Representative James Jef- 

5 fords of Vermont is urging Ver- 

monters to demonstrate to 

_ Washington officials the importance of 

-the railway to the state. He hopes to 

"remove the -‘Montrealer”: from the 

Department of Transportation’s “‘hit 
list.” 


The Faculty Senate will review 
/ proposed revisions of the Offi- 
cer’s Handbook, referring, 


among other things, to the criteria for 
tenure at the University. 


“Energy Czar” James Schlesin- 

5 ger stated that the U.S. must 
reduce its dependence on for- 

—eign-oilt sources, or else suffer grave con- 
sequences, in a speech in Burlington on 


m February’23. 


2 Once again UVM faces the possibility of : , ° - ‘1° 
1 a’ shortage ‘of state funding. Russell | : 2 Lighted Ni t I 
. Flannery and John Letteri wrestle with : 


this complex problem. . “ bs ; : 
a | : Poa == ikm . 


“Marxism is a total world view.” In a, 
1 4 candid interview with the Cynic, pro- ; 20 Km of Groomed Trails 
fessor Ralph Underhill and his wife ; 


Susan explain what Marxism means to them and HOME OF THE UVM SKI TEAM 
how it affects their lives. . . 
‘Trail Fee: $2.00 
This. week the Ad Hoc ~ : 
4 5 Committee on Investment - | 
. Policy presents its report . Governor Chittenden Road © 


to the Board of Trustees. Dana Ba- . 
ron analyzes the committee report. Williston, Vermont 


= cnn Phone: 802-879-6001 


Arts ~ 


Staff writer Lauren-Glenn = 
25 Davitian dropped in on 
Saturday Night Live a cou- MOB L 


l 
ple of weeks ago and came back 
eras. eS: pillanes: SERVICENTERS 


@ TAFT'S CORNERS — a the gm 


: . "s One Near You ...!! _. 
The Cynic nie ine at ‘The A | theres mat tk SMANOEIORT . no daa'e 
pices” and discovers an P ae aoe ~ necct te Wecsan's tines ~ @RICHMOND ~ tserstore & Rovte 2 


oasis of Indian delight. 


Si = @® 24HOUR GD 
Fur and Steel, a creation & 
30: wea ern Jon Cole ell 3 TOWING SERVICE 
appears in "ih: cee taabinilaen ily Wrecker & Flatbed 
will the rebel robot dogs ever learn? | Anythin g 


sy e 
“a oe The UVM men’s ski team made it-20 Anywhere oto Anytime > 
‘Ss. “39 carnival wins in a row by taking the 
Middlebury Carnival. The j jumpers paved a CIGARETTES 
ikphiekeee the way for the Vermont victory. _ | SESS ane 
The UVM hockey team was upset Sa 6 3333) 75 8S 


39 last Saturday by the Black Bears of U he i ; 7, 100's 
Maine, 6-3. The game didn’t affect the : 
Cats’ divisional record because UMaine is a Divi- : = Rene saicice 
sg Two team.until next year wien they move , . e oe iti i Service 
= : x : nme ©@ Exhaust Systems 
In. finishing the most dismal season in i ing. © Undercoating 
40 years, Vermont's basketball team got- ‘ © Tires & Tubes 
thumped by Fairfield and finally fell to 


" St. Michaels. 
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Men's & Women’s 
Winter & Spring Styles 


Prices as low as $B 


BREAK THE ICE! 


YOU CAN ENJOY. 
FOR $1395 green mountain hot tubs, ine 
| COM P LET E! Butingn, Vermoht Y masse 3 


(802) 863-1478 | 
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“This issue is. dedicated to all 

the .Generals in the ‘world who 
make. this globe sucha deadly ° 
place to live on.” : 


— 


mess — General Larose 


The Vermont 
unsolicited ‘material 
Vermont. Cynie’s ‘ri 
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Schlesinger Fears Oil Crisis 


By Jonn Letter 

America’s __ increasing 
dependence on foreign sources 
of oil will eventually lead to a 
day of reckoning in the- early 
1980’s, when the world’s capa- 
city to increase oil production 
will not be able to keep up with 
world industrial growth said 
Energy Secretary James Schle- 
singer before the National Out- 
standing Young Farmer’s Con- 
gress at the: Radisson last week. 

With the fall of the Shah in 
Iran,’ the situation has only 


become worse said Schlesinger. ' 


Iran has accounted for over 20 
percent of the world’s petroleum 
supplies, and combined with the 
risk that it might not ever be 
restored to levels before the 
Shah fell, that day of reckoning 


would only come sooner, said 


the former director of the CIA. 

The resulting problems are 
short-term and long-term, 
according to Schlesinger. First, 
the world is drawing on its 
reserve of oil at twice the 
rate that it normally would. 
Since Iranian oil accounted for 
almost. 20 percent of interna- 
tional petroleum before the fall 
of the Shah, reserves are being 
depleted in the hopes that 
Iranian production will be re- 
stored in the-near future. How- 
ever, with even the leadership of 
the govern t in question, it 
appears that this might still be 
real speculation. 

Second, if Iranian supplies 
are not restored by the second 
and third quarter of this year, 
then the nation will have to 
compensate by taking conserva- 
tory actions. “A gradual move- 
ment toward alternative supplies 
and an attempt to achieve 

| voluntary conservation will 
allow this nation to continue 
flourishing into the 1980's, 
ego said. The rationing 

will only be a “last 


He urged that America take 
a number of different measures 
to. offset the decrease in oil 
supply and not to over-react, as 
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during the 1973. oil embargo. 
“The measures taken should be 
progressive, and increasing in 
severity as the severity of the 


situation increases,” said Schle- 


singer. The nation must realize 
that fossil fuels are not a limit- 
less resource, and that adapta- 
tion to other sources: of energy 
might be “painful,” but neces- 
sary. = 
~The former chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission said 
that the agricultural. community 
is as dependent on the foreign 
oil as the nation as ¢ whole. “It 
now takes ten calories of energy 
to produce one calorie of food. 
This is a great accomplishment, 
but the risks implied are very 
great.” With this energy inten- 
sive methodology, the perform- 
ance of the agricultural com- 
munity is linked to the contin- 
ued flow of foreign oil. For the 
independent farmer, then, who 
operates on a tight margin, a 
jump in energy costs hurts the 


potential profitability of at . 


farm. 

Until the early 1960’s, the 
U.S. was relatively energy inde- 
pendent. Yet, in the years 
following, and particularly in the 
last five with technology advan- 
cing at incredible rates, the 


American appetite for oil grew": 


J effords Asks Vermonters | 


with outstanding rapidity. As a 
result, the country is now in a 
position where it must shift to 
alternative energy sources ‘if it is 
to maintain its standing in the 
world, said Schlesinger. 

In a press conference earlier, 
the energy -chief said that 
nuclear power would continue 
to be emphasized for the future. 
He said more than half of 
Vermont’s electrical needs over 
the past year had been handled 
by Vermont Yankee in Vernon, 
and New England generally is 
already depending on nuclear 
energy. He said he realized it 
would be in the best interest of 
every American to effectively 
remove these wastes from the 
biosphere. “We should proceed 
as rapidly as we can, — 
undue haste.” a 


In 


"80's 


Senator Patrick Leahy and Energy Secretary James Schlesinger spoke before an audience of 
the Outstanding Young Farmers of America on February. 23. Schlesinger: warned that 


America’s dependence on foreign oil may lead.to grave consequences. 


Photo by John Letteri 


To. Support Railroad 


Press Release 

U.S. Representative ‘inst 
M. Jeffords (R—Vt) urged all 
Vermonters who have an interest 
in preserving Amtrak service in 
Vermont to hélp demonstrate to 
officials: in Washington the im- 
portance of the rail line to the 
state. 

' The Transportation and 
Commerce Subcommittee will 
hold hearings and deliberate on a 
resolution introduced by 
Jeffords to disapprove the De- 

tment of Transportation’s 


(DOT) recommendation 
abandonment of the Montrealer 
and a number of other Amtrak 
lines throughout the country. 
Unless such a resolution is 
adopted by May 15, the DOT 
recommendations will automa- 
tically go into effect. 

The Montrealer, which runs 
from New York City to Mon- 
treal, lost $339,000 in fiscal year 
1977 according to Amtrak 
spokesman Jim Vranich. Discon- 
tinuation of the Montrealer is 
part of a proposed cutback of 
12,000 miles of the Amtrak 
network, which equals 43 per- 
cent of the entire system. It 
would save the government $1.4 
billion over the next four years. 

The law: under which the 


for 


trealer_on the final “hit list’ 


_ without hearings, charging that 


“people in our part of ~the}- 
country have been denied due 
process of the law.” On that 
basis, he has formally requested 
Transportation Secretary Brock 
Adams to withdraw that portion 
of the recommendation, and hz 
requested a legal opinion on the 
issue from Attorney General 
Griffin Bell. 

_ Jeffords said, “I want to 
make sure no stone is left 
unturned. We have a very limited 
time to prepare and argue ou 
case, and it is important that I 
hear from as many Vermonters 
as possible. Also, it is important 
for Vermonters to contact other 
Washington officials, including 


“Jeffords stated that DOT'seems to 
have a policy of using only facts 
and figures which support the 


agency's position... 


recommendations were 
made specifies that preliminary 
tecommendations be made, and 
public hearings held on the 
impact in each part of the 
country to be affected by the 
cutbacks. Although a prélimin- 
ary recommendation was made 
~for curtailment-of Amtrak ser- 
vice elsewhere in the country, 
the Montrealer was not included 


in the original “hit list.” And, . 


although 51 public hearings were 
held throughout the country, no 
hearing was held in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, or 
the portions of Massachusetts 
served by the Montrealer. 
Jeffords has challenged the 
legality: of, including. the Mon- 


Adams and Congressman James 


~ Florio, Chairman of the Trans: 


portation and Commerce Sub 
committee.” 


Letters from Vermonters 


-would serve two important pur 


poses, the Vermont Congress 
man said. First, any firsthand 
information that people may 
have regarding Amtrak service o 
its economic impact would be 
useful in compiling the case fo 
maintaining the line. He stated 
that DOT “seems to have a 
policy of using only -facts and 
figures which support the 
agency’s position, in many cases, 


(Continued on page six) 


the next best thing ‘to summer 
MEN’S.and WOMEN’S 


@ Soft Leather Uppers | 


= e 


30 Church St: 
Downtown Burl. 


864-4435 


0 


@ Cusion Kraton Soles 


Open Mon. — Fri. till 9:00 
Master Charge/Visa 
Bus & Parking Tokens 


ree percep ao 


Tatieducing 


ALPENHORN ~ 


Restaurant Night Clob 


Thurs. 


KY. 
Sat. 


Allcollege students ha ve free admission witha college I.D. 
Prime rib special served Thurs., Fri., & Sat. Fey 
Starting Fri. & Sat. : Roast beef sandwiches 10 - 1 and breakfast 1 - 3a.m. 


on theMt. 1d.. Stowe Vt. 253-8077 


John Cassel Trio - Jazz 


Closed 


~SkiBum Night - -Chips spins the discs, 


special prices 


College Night - special drink prices with 


college |.D. 
Disco 10 - 1 


Disco 10 - 1, dance contest 


Disco 10 - 1 


$6.95 


! 
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Legal Ledger 


Rental Rights-Part II 


By Randy K. Freedman 

Students frequently sign 
leases which obligate them to 
live in the same apartment for a 
full year. Since the academic 
year lasts only until May, it is 
not unusual that a student wants 
to: leave Burlington in May or 
June, but is contractually obliga- 


~ ted to remain until September. 


When this type of’ situation 
occurs, students have two op- 
tions by- which they may leave 
without breaking..their contrac 
tual obligations. These two 
options are known as The 
Sublease and The Assignment. I 
all types of rental agreements 
tenants -have the legal right to 
sublease or assign their apart 
ments, unless it is specificall 
stated otherwise in the Tespec- 
tive written contracts. ~ 

he sublease. and the assign 
ment are very similar, but key 
differences do exist betwee 


them. In an assignment, the 


original tenant removes his or 
her entire interest in the leased 
premises for the remainder of 
the contract. Hence, the original 
tenant does not have the. right 
to re-occupy the apartment once 
the, assignment has terminated. 
For example, if a student signed 
a lease for one year and after six 
months assigned the apartment 
to another person for the 
remainder of that one year, the 
student does not have the 
automatic. right to re-occupy 
that apartment when the assign- 
ment is over. 

Once assigned, the new 
tenant (the assignee) is primarily 
responsible for rent payments 
and obeying all other conditions 
of the original rental agreement. 


. Thus, the assignee is contractual- 


ly obligated to the landlord. In 
the event the assignee neglects to 
pay the rent, the original tenant 
is said to have secondary liability 
and must pay the landlord the 


_ required sum of money. How- 


ever, the original tenant has no 
obligation to pay the rent unless, 
first of all, the assignee has f 


tenant must m 
original tenant may then sue the 


assignee for reimbursement 


based on their contractual agree- 
ment. 

In. a sublease, the original 
tenant transfers rights to, the 
leased property for a. period less 


than the remainder of the leased — 


term. Hence, the origirial tenant 
retains the right to re-occupy the 
leased property once the sub- 
lease is terminated. For example, 


| /Hfords.. se 


if a student has signed a 
two-year lease and subleases the 
‘apartment for the first year of 
the two year period, the student 
has the right to move back in 
when the year sublease is over 
and resume full interest in the 
leased property. 

In the event the sub-tenant 


does not pay the rent, the 
original tenant is said to have 
primary responsibility and must 
pay the landlord the required 
sum of money. Unlike an 
assignment, the landlord may 
immediately hold the original 
tenant responsible for the rent 
without first asking the sub-ten- 
ant to pay. If 4 sub-tenant fails 
to make payment and the 
original tenant is required to do 
so, the original tenant may then 
sue thé sub-tenant for reimburse- 
‘ment based on their contractual 
agreement. 

The sublease and the assign- 
ment serve as constructive means 
by which students obligated to 
long-term housing contracts may 
remove themselves from their 
obligations. If any of the above 
material appears confusing or 
you have further questions 
regarding housing or some other 
area of the law, please drop by 
the Student Legal Service and 
the staff will be glad to assist 
you. Offices are on the 2nd floor 
of Billings, tel. 656-4379. 


continued . from page es 


erroneous information, ” - and 


added he has already received a: 


substantial amount of valid 
information which will help to 
refute the DOT arguments. 
Secondly, Jeffords said it is 
“extremely gimportant that we 
be able to establish that Ver- 
monters. take this issue very 
seriously —_ seriously enough 


‘that they are “er to take time 


and effort to write letters on it, 
circulate petitions and show 
other concrete signs of visible 
support for our train service.” 

He_said individual Vermont- 
ers who have contacted his 


_ Office have already supplied a 


great deal of useful information 
concerning operation of the rail 
line and the economic impact of 
closing it. 

ie =6he has already 
received a high volume of mail 
on the issue, Jeffords said “‘the 
more letters--we receive the 


better. We have a good case to 


present for preservation of. the 


-Montrealer, but the danger is 


that the jury — Congress — may 
pr neste 


The more expressions 

we receive.the more 
“arguments will reach 
an: attentive audience in Wash- 
ington. »” 
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Faculty to Consider 
fe: enure ‘eva 


By Sarah Bailey 
The Faculty Senate will 
hold a special meeting March 8 
to discuss the proposed revision 
of the Officer’s Handbook 
concerning the definition of all 
, teaching positions and _ the 
requirements for tenure. 


The proposed revisions are 
to section 200 of the University 
of Vermont Officer’s Handbook 
which deals specifically with 


defining the terms of teaching’ 


positions and to clarify ‘the 


criteria .for teaching, research, 
creative work and service to the 
UVM community. It is also 
hoped that the revisions will 


“simplify procedures and make_ 


the green sheet process less 
burdensome and anxiety- 
ridden,” according to a memor- 
andum from Virginia Clark, 
UVM English professor. 


The revisions are intended . 


to place a higher emphasis on a 
professor’s teaching than pre- 


Foreman to Open 
Aiken Lectures — 


Press Release 
Carol Tucker Foreman, the 
‘U.S. Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture for Food and Consumer 
Service will deliver the keynote 


address for the opening ' of the 


Fifth George D. Aiken Lectures 
at the University of Vermont on 
Monday, March 26 at 8 p.m. 
; The theme of this year’s 
public interest lectures and the 
keynote address is “Our Food: 
Cash, Calories and Controversy.” 
Ms. Foreman, the former 
head of the Consumer. Federa- 
tion of America and the Paul 
Douglas Research Center, man- 


ages a staff of 13,000 while 


orchestrating an annual budget 
of $9 billion, the majority of 
which is spent on nutritional and 
food-stamp programs. In addi- 
tion, she has the task of direct- 
ing most of the federal food 
purchases, including those of the 
Pentagon and the Veteran’s 
Administration. 

Foreman has _ successfully 
lobbied for a federal law banning 
junk food in school vending 
machines and hoped to convince 
Congress to drop requirements 
that food stamp recipients pay 
some cash. That legislation en- 
abled 1.5 million more Ameri- 
cans to be eligible for food 


stamp. benefits. She has also . 


undertaken an active campaign 


to reduce the sugar, salt and fat. 


content of school breakfasts and 


department saan * that 
would eliminate doughnuts and 
other fortified pastries from 
school breakfast programs. 

’ As a result of these actions, 
the U.S. Agriculture Department 
which in Foreman’s words, used 
to cater solely to the interests of 
food processors and big farmers, 
is changing to a “people’s 
department.” 

Previous to Ms. Foreman’s 
address on Monday evening, 
there will be a dinner open to 


the public, with the guests of the 


Aiken Lectures, held in Marsh 
Dining Hall. 

The . Aiken Lectures will 
continue on Tuesday March 27, 
with a .morning session . on 
nutrition that“is being prepared 
by the Vermont Nutrition Coun- 
cil. Speak€ts for this program, as 
well as a panel of experts to 
react to the speakers, ‘will be 
announced later. 

In an afternoon session, 
Prof. Wendell Earle of Cornell 
University will speak on food 
retailing and its effect in the 
American kitchen. 

Earle, a professor of market- 
ing, is a 1946 graduate of UVM. 
The native of Greensboro, 
received his master’s and Ph.D. 
from Cornell. He has remained 
at Cornell where, besides teach- 
ing, he researches supermarkets 
and food chain stores. 


viously. stated. ‘“‘We tried to 


build that idea in,” said Clark, 


“for anyone on a tenure track at 
the University — whatever their 
responsibilities may be — teach- 
ing is the most important 
responsibility.” = 

A specific section of the 
revisions deals with communica- 
tion of the reasons a-teacher is 
denied tenure. Section 232.7 
states that “‘adininistrative 
officers havea responsibility 
to... communicate to that person 


. their assessments of performance 


and progress.”’ 


Clark would’ like to re-word 
that section. “I don’t. think it’s 
strong enough as it’s written 


“now,” she explained. “We have 
' to say in clearer terms that 


faculty who are denied tenure 
deserve to know the reasons 


why.” 
Another area up for major 
revision is the process of evalua- 


‘tion as it’s used in determining 
“tenure. 


“The old handbook is 
not complete in this respect,” 
stated Clark. “Student evalua- 
tions are very important, but in 
instances where there’s been 
team teaching or another faculty 
member has had a chance to 
work closely with the instructor 
up for tenure, that person’s 
evaluation is also bar icnrcted 
important.” 

The proposed revision has 
been underway since November 
‘1976, when two subcommittees 
were appointed to prepare draft 
statements on the criteria in 
question. 


(Continued .on page mined. 
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Hanoway has been named Student Trustee to the 


stees Photo by IDC 


Selected 


AS Student Trustee 


By Sarah Bailey 


Deborah L. Hanoway, 19, 
of Cumberland .R.I., has been 
selected to serve as a student 
trustee on the University of 
Vermont’s Board of Trustees. 

Hanoway, a sophomore, is a 
business administration major. 
She was chosen from six finalists 
by the Associated Directors for 
the Appointment of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College 
Trustee, Inc., an eight member 
corporation of student. leaders. 

- The corporation was set up to 
allow student trustees to legally 
be. appointed to the Board. 

Hanoway is active in the 
University residence hall govern- 
ment and intramural athletics. 
She is a member of the Dean’s 


Student | 


List in EMBA. 

“I think it will be a terrific 
educational experience and an 
exciting challenge,” said Hano- 
way. “I’m very, very excited.” 

Hanoway is the third stu- 
dent to serve on the Board. 
following an amendment in the 
University’s charter. She replaces 
‘Galen Crandall III] who served 
one year in order to create a 
staggered overlap. in student 
trustees. The other student on 
the Board is Andrea Pearl whose 
term expires in March 1980. 

As a trustée, her intefests 
are in serving on the Educational 
Policy and the Student Activities 
Committees. “I’m also interested 
in fe investment issues,” ~she:r 


Student J udicial Council 
Composed By IRA 


By Henry Koziel 
The UVM _ Inter-Residence 
Agsociation (IRA) has composed 


‘a structural outline for a stu- 


dent-run Judicial council that 
will déal directly with student 
disciplinary - action resulting 
from incidents which occur _in 
the residence halls. 

The overall plan for the 
Council is three-fold. First, it 
allows for direct student involve- 
ment. Second, the student has 
the option of going to the 
Judicial Council or to the Area 


--€oordinator. Third; it allows the 
‘student an opportunity to be 


heard by a group of peers who 


-are attuned to the student’s 


position and the situations pre- 
sent in the residence halls, and 
who are in a better position to 
determine the proper action. 
Positions on ‘the council-are not 


‘restricted, except that the per- 


son live in a UVM residence hall. 
Nine positions are open to 
undergraduate UVM _ students. 


‘The selection process will consist 


of a review of applications, 
followed by a period during 
which the candidates will be 


_ interviewed. The applicants will 
- be evaluated in terms of personal 


qualities and any previous exper- 
ience that ‘may be beneficial to 
the student in assuming the 


‘responsibility inherent in’ the 


position. The selection process 


_ will span the period between 


March 23 and April 5. The IRA 


Judicial Council will be respon- 
sible for the decisions. 

“The nine members will meet 
as a group within the last month 
of the semester, and work with 
Steven Peterson, director of 
residential life and advisor to the 
council, as well as the IRA 
Judicial Committee. During this 
time, a more detailed outline of 
the structure ‘and responsibilities 


of the Judicial Council will be’. 


presented, and _ supplementary 
information distributed in pre- 
paration for the initiation of the 


Council in the Fall semester: ~ 


were instilled as deemed appro- 


. priate. It was the sole responsibi- 


lity of the Area Coordinator to 
deal with these situations. 

One concern of the IRA 
Judicial Committee was that not 
only did this cast the Area 
Coordinator into the strict role 
of disciplinarian, but because of 
the relatively numerous cases 
each semester, this added 
responsibility demanded a sacri- 
fice of time from the other 
duties which are required of the 
Area:Coordinator. 

With the formation of this 


“This casts the Area Coordinator — 
into the strict role of disciplinarian 
(and the) added responsibility 
demanded...time from other duties...” 


In the past, a report filed by 


‘-a Resident Assistant, Hall Advi- 
sor, UVM security, or another 
student claiming that an indivi- 
dawn violation of univer- 
sity residence hall policy was 
presented to the Area Coordina- 
tor of the respective campus. 
The student was then confron- 
ted by the Area Coordinator in a 
private meeting at which time 
the guilt or innocence of the 
person was determined, and if 
necessary, disciplinary measures 


_ Judicial Council, the IRA com- 


mittee hopes to alleviate this 
situation, Rather than burdening 
the Area Coordinator, the Coun- 
cil would be prepared to hear 
and determine the proper action 
for these disciplinary cases. 

Applications are available 
through the respective residence 
“hall mA representative on 
March through the 23rd. 
Deaitine for the applications is 
March 23 at the Harris-Millis 
main desk. 
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Six-mode Sp control. 
‘Versatility. 
_ Newer electronics fory wider 
applications. 


Match-needile metering with 
___ electronic flexibility. - 
Conventional 
redefined. 


AT BOLTON VALLEY, JUST 30 MINUTES FROM CAMPUS. 
EVERY TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY, 7:30-10 P. M.. we 


THE JAMES MOORE TAVERN. RIGHT AT THE SLOPES, 
FEATURES SOME. OF THE AREA'S FAVORITE 
ENTERTAINERS EVERY EVENING! 


LIET RATES 

WEEKENDS ADULT 
All Day $12.50 
Half Day 8.00 
(Morn. or 

Afternoon) 

WEEKDAYS 

All Day 10.00 
Half Day 7.00 
(Morn. or 

Afternoon) 
‘Above Rates include 3% Vt. Sal 


ENTERTAINMENT 9 P.M.1 AM 
TUESDAY— DAN GILLMOR 
WEDNESDAY — SNOW BLIND 
THURSDAY—KEVIN AGOST! BAND: 
FRIDAY— TRACY WOLTERS DUO 
SATURDAY— SNOW BLIND 


NO MINIMUM—NO COVER 
OLTON 
An L0E WY RESORT, BOLTON, VT. 05477 434 2131 
. ee 11 OFF 1-89, tial 2 EAST 7 MILES TO 


First One To Be This Fall 
Vermont Academy 


Planni 


The first in a_ series of 
lectures on science and human 
values, sponsored by «the Ver- 
mont Academy of Arts and 


Sciences,, may’ take place this’ 


fall, according to academy presi- 
dent Irving Adler of North 
Bennington. 

Adler proposed the idea of a 
John .Dewey Lecture Series 
dealing with the impact of 
science and technology on hu- 
man life last fall and was encour- 
aged by his first contacts with 
possible funding agencies for the 
series: The academy is seeking a 
$15,000 endowment to provide 
a $1 ,000 fee for speakers at the 
. annual lectures. 


Reporting to the academy 
trustees at their January meeting 


_ held in Brandon, Adler said that 
* he had received mixed responses ~ 


so far, but that some were 
encouraging, including that of 
the Vermont Council on the 
Humanities and Public Issues. 
He hasn’t raised any money yet, 
but plans to start making formal 
grant applications in the next 
_ few weeks, the president report- 
ed, 

Adler anmaueriee that the 


Florence Holden will finish out Richard Kinsler's unfinished 
term as a member of the Board of Trustees for the university. 


Holden Named. 


ing Lectures 


first lecture in the series could: 


perhaps be held in conjunction 
with the academy’s annual meet- 
ing in October. Among the 
possible topics he listed were 
genetic engineering, interference 
with the environment, and occu- 
pational diseases. 


As an. alternative subject for 
the annual meeting, if funding is 
not available for the lecture 
series, the board is considering a 
colloquium on French-Canadian 
culture. 


Membership chairman Ruth 
Barnard reported the academy’s 
membership is on the upswing. 
She said the academy currently 
has 131 individual, family, or 
sustaining members, compared 
- 116 in those categories for 
1978. 


Barnard reported that only 
one of the academy’s three 
institutional members last year, 
the ‘University of Vermont, has 


‘renewed its membership. The © 


other two were Bennington and 
Middlebury Colleges.” 

Two new institutional mem- 
bers are the Shelburne Museum 
Library and the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society, she said. 


To Replace Trustee 


Press Release 
orence C. “Chips” Holden 


of Concord, NH, has been 


named by a Nominating commit-, 
_ tee to fill the unexpired term of 


University of Vermont Board of 
Trustee member Richard Kins- 
ler, who stepped down last 
November for business and per- 
sonal reasons. 

‘Holden, a 1945 gradu- 
ate of UVM, has always been 
active in UVM and local civic 
affairs. She was the first woman 
to serve as President of the UVM 
Alumni Council, after serving 
two terms as vice-president. In 


4 1968 she received the Alumni 


Distinguished — Service Award: 


. from UVM. A’ resident of 


Burlington for many years, 


~Holden and her -husband, Rus- 


sell, left Burlington in 1967 and 
H. 


- moved to Concord, N 


While ‘in Vermont, Holden 


- served ,On just .about every 


Shakespeare Feetival and every 
alumni, development club, and 
fund drive. She was also -the 
National Associate Director of 
Tri-Delta sorority, of which she 


pe a tilate teen during her under- 


sar hose she is listed as a 
1945 alumnae, she actually 
finished in 1950 ° after a tour of 
duty in the WAVES. 

By assuming Kinsler’s posi- 
tion; Holden becomes the_ninth 
member of the self-perpetuating 
Trustees of the University of 
Vermont. She will assume her 
duties at the next regularly 
scheduled meeting-of the Board 
of Trustees on March 2-3. Her 
term will expire in March, 


1980. 
Currently she is 
teaching English at Concord 


High School, as well as serving 


on the Board of Directors of the 
Concord YMCA. She also served 
for six years on the Board of 
Directors of the Concord Visit- 
ing Nurses Association. 
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“Peace Sabbath” Planned 
To Protest Arms Race 


By Peter MacAusiand 


A twenty-five person coali- 
tion is organizing a “Peace 
Sabbath” for the weekend of 
March 30 — April 1. The thrust 
of the Peace Sabbath will be to 
increase people’s awareness of 
the escalating global arms race, 
the threat of devastating wars, 
and the benefits of weapons 
disarmament. The Sabbath 
should provide opportunities to 
discuss the goal of world-wide 
peace. 


“Terrible ‘dilemmas are 


‘faced by persons whose liveli- 


hood depends: on an economy 
based upon the permanent mobi- 
lization for war,” reads part of 
one leaflet that has emerged 
from the coalition.” Howard 
Stearns, executive director of 
the Vermont Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, is one of the leading forces 


ton to raise the people’s con- 
sciousness after Terry Provance 
was here,” said Stearns. Pro- 
vance, of the AFSC, spoke on 
military spending January 29, at 
UVM. 


Several faculty and students 
of the University of Vermont are 
among those involved. David 
Conrad of the Environmental 
Program and Amy Demerest, 
former director of the L/L 
Center’s Worldwide Program and 
now .with AFSC, have been 
working-on the specific events 
for the peace weekend. Wendy 
Coe, a_ recent graduate and 
present chairperson of the social 
committee of the Unitarian 
Church, has been working close- 
ly with Stearns from the begin- 
ning. Will Hollister, of the Christ 
Church Presbyterian at Redstone 
Campus, has also helped in the 

tion of the coalition. Will 


€ hope ...to-raise the 
conciousness of the people to the 
urgency of disarmament and... an - 
economy based on peaceful © 


> “3? 


roduction... 


pointed out that the USS. 
exported 12 billion dollars 
worth of weapons last year, that 
the U.S. continues to produce 6 
or 8 nuclear weapons (bombs) 
daily, and that the government 
willingly resorts to military 
action to. resolve’ conflicts. 
Harold Brown, U.S. Secretary of 
Defense, appears to have illustra- 
ted this when he said that the 
U.S. should consider the use of 
military action to protect U.S. 
oil interests in the Middle-East. 


The coalition has members 
informally representing several 
organizations: local churches, 
the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC), Greenpeace, 
and the Clamshell Alliance. 
Geographical representation 
includes Plattsburgh, Franklin 
County, and southern Vermont 
with most members living within 
Chittenden County. 

“It began as a group of 
people who got together to 
consider what to-do in Burling- 


* 


meetings. 


At_the last meeting of the 
coalition, a tentative schedule 
was approved by general agree- 
ment. The possible highlight is a 
walk through Burlington early 
Friday evening: ‘with local church 
bells ringing in unison. The walk 
may begin at the Quakers’ 


Meeting House. on Prospect . 


CVISIONS... 


Street and may end at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for dinner. Church 
Street, Burlington’s __ busiest 
street, will be included in the 
walk. 


Randall Forsberg, of Har- 
vard University’s Program for 
Science and International 
Affairs, will speak Thursday 
evening preceding the week—end 


at the Living/Learning Center. - 


The topic will be “SALT II and 
the Soviet Threat.” The talk 
begins at 7:30 p.m, 


' The Wargame, a 47 minute 
film produced by the British 
Film Institute, has a tentative 
university showing two weeks 
before ‘the peace...weekend, 
March 17. The film; which the 
British Broadcasting Company 
refused to air, illustrates the 
effect of nuclear attack on cities 
in Britain. The Last Slide Show 
and War without Winners are 
two other films which will be 
shown during the peace week- 
end. Literature distribution will 
also occur, reflecting the coali- 


. tion’s desire to inform and 


educate. Religious services on 
Sunday, April 1, are hoped to 
center upon the need for peace. 


“What we hope to do, at the 


is to raise the consciousness of 


the people to the urgency of. ~ 


disarmament and the possibility 
of conversion to-an economy 
based on peaceful production.” 


The next meeting of the. 


Peace Coalition is scheduled for 
March 12, 11:30 a.m. at the 
Unitarian Church in Burlington. 


—__ continued Jrom page 7 


The Faculty Affairs Com- 


Faculty Affairs Committee in 
February 1979 and approved 
with the recommendation that it 


go to the Faculty Senate for 


since. then, responses and sug- 
gestions have been gathered and 


It was presented to the full 


VPIRG News 


By John Materese 

‘A bill that would regulate 
the -uranium~ industry in -Ver- 
mont (H.327) was introduced by 


35 House members last week in . 


response to a recent request by 
Urangesellschaft. The West Ger- 
man mining firm seeks state 
approval to begin exploration 
for uranium in Ludlow’s Okemo 
State Forest. 

VPIRG Assistant Director 
Charles Sheketoff explained that 
H.327 “requires legislative app- 
roval before anyone can mine of 
mill uranium on. private Or 
public lands,"+or ~ prospect for 
uranium on state-owned land.” 
Under H.327, ,he said, the 


legislature must determine that 
the operations ld not have 
any adverse effects upon aesthe- 


tics, environmental quality, the 
economy, or public health. 

It has been- argued that Act 
250 (Vermont’s Land Use and 
Development jaw) is adequate 
to deal with uranium mining, 
but this position has béen 
ttacked by VPIRG because of 


-unique dangers associated with 


uranium developments: ““The 
Uranium Mining Control Bill is 
necessary if the ‘state is to have 
any, control over future mining 
andemilling of this radioactive 
ore,” a spokesman for VPIRG 
said. “The nature of the threats 
posed by uranium mining are far 
greater than the threats.posed by 
large commercial developments 
such as shopping malls,” said 
Sheketoff. “Shopping centers 
don’t create waste products that 
must be isolated for hundreds of 
thousands of years.” 
VPIRG contends that in an 
Act 250 review, uranium corpor- 
ations will! most likely spend 
whatever is necessary to secure a 
permit, and thereby leave oppos- 
ing citizen groups and the state 
outgunned. According to Sheke- 
toff, “ta decision of such magni- 
tude should be decided by 
the legislature.” 
Dr. Judith Johnsrud of 
Bucknell University and research 


‘consideration and vote. If app- 


roved, it will become effective in 
July 1979. 

The meeting of the Faculty 
Senate will be Thursday March 8 


at 4:30 in the Memorial Lounge 


in Waterman Building. 


chemist Chauncey Kepford were 
brought by VPIRG last Frida 
to testify before the House 
Natural Resources Committee 
on the uranium control bill. 

Johnsrud warned the com 
mitteg of the hazards related to 
uranium mining and _ milling 
including numerous cases of lung 
cancer that developed in Colora 
do mine workers due to the 
release of radom particles during 
the mining process. She told the 
committee that the federal gov. 
ernment has repeatedly avoided 
taking action on problems asso 
ciated with uranium mines. 

Kepford described large 
piles of tailings, or waste, from 
uranium operations in western 
States which continue to emit 
radiation. He foresaw many such 
deposits once the uranium indus 
try is established in 

VPIRG is presen 


uranium bill scheduled by the 
committee. 


very least,” explained Stearns, 


within the coalition. He has Miller, professor of philosophy, « 


has recently joined the peace’ 


SPECIALS DAILY = 


Tuesday - Free Foosball 
25° Drafts 
Friday- Afternoons 1-4pm. 
50° Bottled Beer 
_ SEVEN FOOT SCREEN 
Mon. — Thurs: 11 am. — 2 a.m. 


Sun. — ‘Fri: 1p.m. —2a.m. 
Sat.: 1p.m.—1 a.m. 


Ber\wood Shoppi 
Center. "9 


Take 127N, to Bellwood Shopping Center. Across from 
the Sunset Drive-in. 


BURLINGTON PLAZA 


, AT 1189 SO BURLINGTON 


THE OPTICAL CENTER 


Large selection of 


Duraflex seconds 
in a variety of 
‘styles and prices. 


$34.95-$49.95 


Padded Leather Collar 


and Vibram Sole. 
{Fully insulated 


7652-style number 


; 161 Church St. Burlington 8626089 _ Open. Daily 9:30-9:00, Sunday Noon 
We accept Bank Americard and Mastercharge. 


JBL's NEW LI9: NOW YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
BUY THE STATION TO OWN THE SPEAKER. 


Introducing JBL's L19. acoustically identical to the — enclosure. Beveled grille. 
TheyVve taken their 4301 4301. It delivers the kind of | But here's the amazing 
compact proféssionalbroad- accuracy that sound engi- thing. The L19 is JBL's least 
_ cast monitor—a big favorite neers depend on. expensive speaker. JBL's 
of radio stations—and And the L19 looks as new L19s. 00 
dressed it upfor yourhome. great asitsounds.Compact. Get a pair. $350 
JBL's L19 is a 2-way system Hand-rubbed black walnut af 


By Peter Vanderbilt 

Several questions were asked over the past week. 

First, one person asked what is being done about: the 
issue of tenure procedure at UVM, and the Ralph Underhill 
affair specifically? 

At this point, the S.A. Senate has passed a resolution 
stating “that we, the Student Association Senate, ask that 
the grounds for Ralph Underhill’s decision and future 
tenure decisions be disclosed through green sheets to the 
professor.” This resolution has been sent to the Sociology 
Department and to the Administration at Waterman, but as 
of this writing there has been no response to it. The main 
issue that the Senate considered in the passing of this 
resolution is the fact that the Sociology Department, in. 
denying Ralph Underhill tenure, gave no reason for the 
denial to him. The Senate believes that in withholding these 
reasons from Professor Underhill, the Sociology Depart- 
ment has rendered it impossible for him to frame an effect- 
ive appeal of their decision. 

The Student Action Committee is working en the 
subject, and is, according to S.A. Vice President Missy 
Burke, looking into the possibilities of student input into 
the tenure decision-making process, and into the formula- 
tion of the criteria on which the tenure decisions are made. 
In addition to this, the subject of tenure in general, and the 

Underhill decision in particular, was a major part of the 
.agenda at Wednesday’s General Assembly. 

_ The next question asked pertains to the Presidential 
elections, and who is eligible to run for the offices of S.A. 
President and Vice-President. 

According to the Constitution of the UVM Student 
Association, the~President-“shall be a member of the S.A. 
duly elected by the membership and a full- time, matricu- 
lated student: atthe time of elections and not taking less 
than nine (9) academic credits for each semester whilé . 
holding office.” No graduate, medical, or part-time student 
is eligible for the office of President or Vice-President. The 
requirements for the Office of Vice-Présiderit are the same 
as those for President. Anyone wishing to run for either 
President or Vice—President should get their petitions at 
the S.A. office, and return them with the signatures of 400 
students for Presidential candidates and 200 students for 

_ Vice-Presidential candidates by March 9 at 5:00 p.m. 

The last question received had.to do with the Bartering 
System idea at the S.A. 

The idea is pretty much in limbo now. Mark Guyette, 
who has been doing most of the work involved, has decided 
that it isn’t going to-work, and will try to introduce it as a 
.Living/Learning Program. Anyone who is interested in the 
idea should get in touch with Mark Guyette through the 
S.A. office or SCIA. 

S.A. News 

The Communication Committee has decided to investi- 
gate the effectiveness of the S.A. club publicity, with 
emphasis on what the clubs feel the strong points are and 
what they feel the weak points are. A brochure to aid all 
clubs with their advertising and communication needs in 
the future will be the result of this investigation. Any clubs 
with particular problems or strong points in communica- 
tions should contact one of the Communications Commit- 
tee members, if they. have not already contact you. The 
S.A. office, where they can be reached, is on the second 
floor of Billings Student Center, and the phone number is 
656-2053. 


On The Lighter Side... 


By Brooke C. Laffan paper was also a determining 
If you are one of those factor. 
chronic towel forgetters, the last One alternative to paper 


_ the only consi 


time you drippingly groped for a 


Paper towel and didn’t find one, 


you probably thought you were 
in the wrong bathroom. Have no 
fear, for you are not alone. 


‘Recently dorm students 


throughout UVM ‘experienced 
the same curiosity caused by the 
sudden and unexplained removal 
of the paper dispensers. 

By discontinuing the supply 
of approximately 6,000 rolls of 
paper towels. a-year, the univer- 
sity “expects to save $2 ,000. 
According to William Ballard. 
Assistant Director of Residential 
Life for Financial Management, | 
the excess funds will be re-allo- wi! 
cated into erent areas of 
residential life 

Mr. Ballard also stated that 
the financial aspects were not. 
ions in mak- - 
ing the decision to end the use 
of the paper towels. He claimed 
that ecological concern for the 
trees needed to produce the 


towels: would: be the installation 
of linen’ towel rolls, at the 
approximate cost of $1.30 a roll. 
Contrary to the beliefs of some. 
vandalism by clogging dormitory 
toilets was not a deciding factor. 
Rather, Residéntial Life is mere- 
ly following the recommenda- 
tions made last. fall. by under- 
standing students asked to aid in 
budget allocations. Mr. Ballara 
stated that through this method 
of student -suggestions, ‘‘the 
intent is to meet the student’s 
needs.” 

Whether this action is meet- 
ing student needs is doubtful to 
many members of the UVM 


“community. At present a general 


consensus seems to be that with 
the high cost of tuition at UVM. 
the. least students:gan expect are 
~ paper towels. “The general 
feeling by most is “the next 
thing you know, they will take 
out toilet paper.” 


VERMONT CYNIC 


MARCH 1, 1979 


: intercol legiate 
performi ng 


_ Saturday March 10, 1979 
__ Continuous Performances from 9:30 
Free Admission 


N 


Wright Theatre, Middlebury College, 
) caciiia Vermont 
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By John Letteri 

The University of Vermont’s Student 
Association Lobby stressed the impor- 
tance of maintaining the quality . of 
education here while testifying before the 
House. Appropriations Committee in 
Montpelier Tuesday. } 

SA President Charles Clark focused 
on the erosion of professors’ salaries; and 
the resulting loss of high quality teachers 
from the university. Clark noted that 
professors do not receive automatic 
increases for inflation, as state employees 
do because of the Pay Act. 

“Competitive salaries are important 
in every field,” said Clark, ‘“‘and in order 
to maintain the quality of education at 
the university, faculty salaries must be 
competitive.” The university’s proposed 
budget accounts for a 2% increase above 
the normal 6% raise to repair some 
of the inflationary. damage. “Governor 
Snelling’s proposal is just too ldw,” to 
make up for this--erosion’ said Clark. 


He also stressed the need for equity . 


in funding the state’s various higher 
education institutions -— particularly 
between UVM and the Vermont State 
Colleges. Since 1975, a gap between fees 
at the VSC and UVM has widened to the 
point where residents now pay almost 
$900 more to attend the university. Clark 
said this inequity ‘should not continue.” 

Dale Rocheleau, a UVM student, 
followed Clark’s presentation and 


explained that an increased appropriation 


to the Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation would not adequately reim- 
burse students when the expected tuition 
hikes take effect. 

Although VSAC is a “good program” 
said Rocheleau, the ‘legislature should 
concentrate on funding the university as a 
whole,—rather— than appropriating more 
money to VSAC. 

His point was re-emphasized: by Sue 


om 


Hagan, a UVM student-from Shelburne, 
who said in response to a question from 
Appropriation chairman Henry Carse, 
that for the in-state price she pays at 
UVM she could have gone to another 
school out of the state. 

S.A. Vice President Missy Burke 
stressed the fact that UVM admissions 
policy ‘“‘overwhelmingly...favors” Ver- 
monters. She said all in-state applications 
are considered before the first out-of- 
state application is even considered. Betsy 
Day, SA Senator, said UVM students 
contribute much to the surrounding 
community. 5 
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“:--the slowest moving, 


least innovative 


session in years.% 


4 _ Madeline Kunin 


What 


In an interview later, Appropriations 
chairman Henry Carse said the presenta- 
tion by the Lobby was “excellent.” As to 
~whether their effort would have any 
effect on the appropriation, Carse 
responded “I don’t know, but I think it’s 
excellent students are getting involved in 
the political process.” 


Lt. Governor Madeline Kunin had. 
much the same to say, but feels “this - 


session of the legislature is the slowest 
moving, least innovative session,” "in 
recent years. She said she didn’t know if 
the lobbying effort would result in an 
increase in the appropriation.” 


Will 


‘Tomorrow Bring? 


* 


Photos' by Adrien Helitzer 


“The irony of the situation is the 
lower the state appropriation, the higher 
the in-state tuition, and thus the fewer 
resident students can attend. Yet, UVM is 
not funded precisely because it’s less of a 
state university.” 

Mrs. Kunin noted that some of 
Burlington’s delegation voted against an 
iffcrease in the university’s appropriation 
last. year and she “really didn’t know 


why.” She speculated that the university © 


has been perceived as “not caring... 


.they’re more concerned. with hockey 


games and the like.” In addition, Mrs. 
Kunin felt the administration did not 


focus their attention on tuition increases . 


last year, but rather emphasized the gym 
expansion. The concern for Vermonters 
and tuition increases is the crux of the 
matter, and according to Kunin, “the 
debate hasn’t really reached close enough 
to that point yet.” 

The student lobby, however, will 
increase legislative awareness of student 
concerns. “The Vermont State Colleges 
lobbied with students last year, and they 
did very well,” said Kunin. 
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In-Staters Caught In — 
Legislative Catch- 22 


~ 


By Russell Flannery 


Public support of Proposition 13 and a 
proposed constitutional amendment to outlaw 
deficit spending are the hallmarks of a popular 
trend to: reduce taxation and government 
supported services. This could come at no 
worse time for the University of Vermont: 

Governor Richard Snelling’s proposed 6% 
increase for the state’s 1980 general fund and 
the UVM appropriation fails to account for 
even the most conservative inflation estimates 


for 1980 (about 7%). Even though a 6% in-. 


crease when adjusted for inflation will show an 
actual budget decrease in constant dollars, the 
legislature appears determined to maintain 
Snelling’s proposed ceiling.’ If passed, UVM’s 
resident and non-resident students can expect 
an increase in next year’s tuition. 
' Fiscal Stability 

The UVM administration is requesting a 
$2.1 million increase over last year to maintain 
fiscal stability, educational quality, and admis- 
sion preference to Vermonters: UVM is basing 
its supporting arguments in the following areas: 
National Inflation: In a justification of 
inflationary adjustment in its appropriations 
request, the Univeristy contends that the cost 
of its ‘“‘market basket’ necessities are 
influenced by national inflation, which it can’ 
not control. 

Although the administrate noted a gradual 
decrease in the State’s appropriations to its 
budget as a percentage (see chart .A), some 
observers suggest that the administration failed 
to make clear a key inflation measuring 
admustment. The declining percentage of state 
funding is similar to the eroding effect of 
inflation on the real income of individuals 


‘receiving a fixed salary, or, for example, social 


security payments. By shifting the emphasis 
from percentages to constant dollars, UVM could 
have claimed that request is reasonable because 
UVM educates 30% more Vermonters (mostly 
non-degree students) than a decade ago, but 
actually was requesting less money to do it. 


Declining Real Income of UVM Faculty: The 
real purchasing power of UVM faculty has 
dropped 13% since 1972,.while the Vermont 
per capita income has risen 1%. Moreover, UVM 
professors and associate professors currently 
rank fifth out of the six Yankee Conference 
schools in faculty salary levels. Consequently, 
although “it can not be documented,” UVM 
may be “losing professors to the Sun belt 
states,” concluded S.A: President’Charlie Clark 
in testimony before the House Appropriations 
Committee. Without an increase, “we cannot 
keep good faculty,” he added. 

State employees are covered for infla- 
tionary increases by the Pay Act, passed by the 
legislature some years ago. UVM professors’ 


salaries, however, are not covered by any such 


mechanism, and over 60% of UVM’s budget for 
fiscal ’81 is for faculty salaries. Lt. Governor 
Madeline Kunin said this point should be 
stressed, since some legislators think UVM “‘is 
getting more than they’re really getting.” 
Inequity with VSC: The disparity in cost 
between in-state tuition at the three dominant 
Vermont state colleges and UVM tuition has 
grown from $250 to $600 since 1972. This, 
argued President Clark, inhibits some Vermont 
residents from’ applying to UVM and also 
discriminates against those financially strapped 
Vermonters who wish “to major. in subjects 
offered only at UVM. 
Handicap 


To compound the difficulties of 


procuring funds from a conservatively-bent 
legislature, UVM officials admit that the 
university has an “image problem” in Mont- 
pelier. Yet alleged UVM mishandling of last 
year’s budget request, failure to solidify consis- 
‘tent support from the on legislative 
delegation, and the slippage of undergraduate 
resident enrollment to less than 50% of the 
Student body, may have contributed to an 


already sensitive situation. 

In a Cynic interview last April, then 
House Appropriation Committee- chairwoman 
Madeline Kunin said that’ during the UVM 
testimony, “there was a lack of information on 
exactly what UVM’s needs were. President Coor 
said that $1-1.2 million was needed, but a 
tuition increase was not definite... UVM’ s big 
effort was on the gym. The discussion of a 
‘UVM tuition increase’ never took place. If 
tuition was such a major concern, -UVM should 
have focused on it.” 


UVM President Lattie Coor maintained in an 
intetview last September, however, that the 
administration argued as ‘“‘clearly and forcibly as 
possible -to make sure all‘(involved) officials 
knew what we were seeking and why we were 
seeking it. UVM in-state tuition increased $100. 
last June. 


Regarding UVM-legislature relations, 


- contends the “problem” is a general one of 


‘building .a- broader~—base of citizen’ 
participation” in the university. : 


+ Since UVM is geographically situated in 
the northwest, there is a tendency for southern 
Vermonters, who receive neither the Burlington 
newspaper or local television réception, to feel 
distant from the university, said Coor. The 
university is working to overcome this situa- 
tion, he added. 


With regard to the problem of specific 
members of the Chittenden County legislative 
delegation ‘tending to vote negatively when 
proposals involving UVM arise in the legislature, 
Coor said that he has begun a series of break- 
fasts with area legislatures and he is “seeing 
a Positiverset of results.”’ 


While the UVM administration points out 
that the university’s total enrollment has a 
majority of Vermont residents, Fall 1978 
figures reveal a slippage in resident under- 
graduate enrollment, which now shows a larger 
percentage out of state students. Additionally, 
statistics show that 44% of the total in-state 
student population comes from Chittenden 
County. 


S.A. President Clark said Tuesday that 
although some legislators perceive UVM as “the 
University of Burlington or the University of 
Chittenden County,” and consider UVM pro- 
fessors' as “high paid out-of-staters and not 


low-paid Vermonters,” this is simply not true. 


“The question in the legislature is the num 
ber of Vermonters enrolled,” said Madeline 
Kunin on Tuesday. “I know that President 
Coor is sensitive to that, but the debate hasn* t 
got there-as much-as it should.” ~ 

Noting a ‘Catch-22’ consistency in the 
UVM-legislative relationship, she continued: 
“The irony_here is that the lower the state 
appropriation, the higher the tuition, the fewer 
in-staters. It’s a vicious circle. You make it less 
of a state university the less you fund it, where- 
as one of the reasons it doesn’ t get funds is 
precisely that.” 

Tuition Increase Termed Likely 

Should the legislature approve only 
Governor Snelling’s recommended $837,000 
increase, in-state tuition “will have to increase 


. — we'll just have to do that,” said Coor. 


The Vermont Student Assistance Cor-_ 
poration (VSAC), a state and federally funded 
student grant organization, is now prepared to 
aid qualified students in absorbing up to a $200 
UVM tuition and room and board increase. 

Yet, legislative rejection of UVM’s $2.1 
million proposal and passage of Snelling’s bud- 
get willcreate a $1.35 million deficit. If in-state 
tuition is increased $150, only $600,000 would 
be raised, leaving a $750,000 “problem” 
according to-Coor, “which could influence 
salaries...”” 
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By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

Since the'Cynic broke the story two 
weeks ago, speculation, has surrounded 
«the -case of sociology’ professor Ralph 
Underhill. To.many, it appears that 
-political -considerations may have contri- 
buted to the sociology department’s 
decision not to recommend Underhill for 
tenure. The selective silence of sociology 
department Chairperson Jan Folta con- 
cerning the case has only served to 
increase speculation that Underhill may 
have come under fire because of his 
avowed Marxism and political activism. 
Some have speculated ‘that directives 
from_ the University administration may 
have contributed to the _ intra-depart- 
mental politics involved in the decision. 
In ahy case; administrative silence 


has served to deepen the shadows sur- ° 


rounding the firing. Many students and 
faculty have come to see the firing as a 
test-case, since Underhill has been denied 
access to the reasons for the department 
decision. 

In the following interview, Underhill 
and his wife Susan discuss Marxism:-why 
it cost Underhill his job; how it affects 
their personal life; and finally, what being 
a Marxist means. 


_ Ralph: Marxism is economics, philoso- 
phy, social sciences and political sciences. 


It is a total world view. For one, Marxism 


deals with social classes. How the class 
you belong to affects the way you think; 
how the classes in a society affect every- 
thing that happens. 

Susan: Marxism is an historical analysis of 
what has happened. Look at classes over 
different times of history: in feudalism, 
there were landlords and serfs; under 
slavery, there are the owners of the slaves 
and the slaves; under capitalism, there are 
the owners of the means of production 
(banks, factories, etc.) and the workers; 
and under socialism, there are the same 
classes as in capitalism, only the workers 
are more in control of the means of 
production and the managers neither 
control ‘the workers nor receive the 
profits. 

If you look at what is going on today 
with classes — workers, owners, intellect- 
uals: how does: that affect individuals’ 
world views; how does our class position 
affect the way we think and the way we 
act? Marxism is a tool with which to 
analyze today’s society. 

Ralph: Another definition of Marxism is 
dialectical materialism. Materialists hold 
that the economic aspect of events are 
most important, and -that politics and 
ideology are secondary. For example, the 
_most important’ aspect of the United 
States is that it is capitalist, not that the 
majority of people are Protestant or that 
we are a democracy. 

- The other side, dialectics, is a certain 


“One cannot be a Marxist without 
being active... theory without 
practice is just dry dogma...”’ 


-Ralph Underhill 


‘‘In- many ways Jan Folta is a very 


progressive woman. For her to make 
this decision , somebody must 


have put a lot of pressure on sea 


Photo by Phil Nanas 


way of focusing on the way things 
continually change. 

Susan: Dialectics is a method choosing 
the main aspect of an issue and relating 
side issues to it. An example is the 
woman’s issue: women are excluded, 
women are abused. Why? Is it because of 
male chauvinism, is it because of sociali- 
zation or because physically women are 
weaker than men? No. The main aspect is 
economic. Capitalism requires a segment 
of the population to use as a reserve Jabor 
army, as unpaid labor in house cleaning 
and child raising and as consumers. The 
sex roles and socialization of our children 
are related to this. They are necessary to 
help the economic aspect function 
smoothly. 

Dialectics is taking a problem and 
finding the main issue, finding the rela- 
tionships .with other problems and even 
the relationship between opposites fod 
further clarify an issue. 

Ralph: A situation, problem,-or relation- 
ship .breaks down into two sides which 
are opposed to one another. In the USA, 


there is the working class opposed to the 


ruling class. In _ the “struggle over my 
tenure decision, I think it breaks down 
into a majority of the people opposed by 
a small group of administrators and senior 
faculty who are serving the interests of 
the administration. 

Susan: We aré taught that things don’t 


change — that there will always be ~ 


wealthy and always be poor, that there 
will ‘always be discrimination against 
women and minorities. We are taught that 
the basic structure of society will always 
be as it is now and that to “make it” all 
one needs is a really good education. 
Marxism. helps us to. realize that these 
“absolutes” are lies; that things do change 
and are always changing. 

Ralph: I think part of the decision to 
deny me tenure was directly related to 


' my being a Marxist, and part was indirect. 


I took stands on political issues which 
had come up in the department before. 
Some hiring decisions created friction 
with progressive politics dictating one 
view .of the situation and conservative 
politics dictating another. Anger remain- 
ed over the conflicts after the decisions 
had been made. I expect the senior 
faculty don’t think of that as political. 
They probably think of me simply as an 
obnoxidus person. But it was ‘political. 
That’s what. the anger stemmed from. 
_° A more direct aspect is that possibly 
either the dean’s office or the President’s 
office was involved in the decision. They 


certainly know that I’m politically active - 


— my work in SCAR and the CYO — they 
could’ve carried” yamunvetions down from 
the ‘top.’ 

Frank singed tries to. ‘abe it 
appear that the issues are not political, 
that they have to do with my compe- 


_But I could be wrong.’ 


-Susan Underhill ~ 


tence. No one in the sociology depart- 
ment really believes that Sampson is 
taking issue with my competence. Rather 
they believe that the dispute has to do 
with a personality conflict between 
Sampson and myself.- ° 

This conflict in itself is politics. In 
the class we taught together, I © was 
teaching Marxism. The more I taught the 
angrier Sampson became. But people in 
the department tried to see our conflict 
as personal, in order to ignore the fact 
that it’s political. 

One’ cannot be a Marxist without 
being active. If you look into Marxist 
ideas about relationship between theory 
and practice, theory without practice is 
just dry dogma. Theory. without practice 
is not -Marxism. One of the essential 
characteristics of Marxism is the unity of 
theory and’ practice. Without that you 
learn nothing of what you study. You 
must test this theory against real life. 
That action pits one directly against the 
school administration. > 


Susan: You can support divestiture or 
anything else, and not be a Marxist. The 
most important issue for a Marxist is all 
the time to get down to regular people. 


As a Marxist you find out where they’re 


at, and what’s on their minds. You try to 
find out what’s bothering people, and 
you try to change it. 

. That’s a key difference, between a 
sociology professor who can put down on 
his vitae, that he is a faculty advisor for 
SCAR, and someone like Ralph who talks 
to students to find out what is bothering 
them. That’s how SCAR and the divest- 
ment movement got started. Ralph asked, 
“What at UVM needs to be changed?” 
Then several students said, “Let’s do 
something about what’s going on in 
South Africa.”’ Ralph said, “Good. Let’s 


do that.” And we actively took up the” 


divestment campaign. 


The resp§nsibility “of a Marxist 
professor is to influence ‘people to 
awaken their political consciousness. A 
Marxist has a responsibility to bring new 
ideas to his field. 

But the most important thing is to 
find out what’s happening at the univer- 
sity. Talk to students, to find out what’s 
on their minds. Are students happy with 
the university, or do they want»more say 
in what goes on? 

‘That’s what pisses peciile off. And 
that’s what frightens people in the 
administration. 

We have the support of the students, 
because it was the students who came up 
with the idea. 

‘In many ways, I think Jan (Folta) is 
a very progressive woman. For her to 


“ make this decision,’ it’ seems. somebody 


must. have put a whole lot of pressure on 
her. Butt could be wrong. 


Ralph: Folta is a liberal, as are many 
other people in the sociology department. 


Frank Sampson is a liberal. But you have © 


to look at the way liberals react to a 
situation, sometimes they come down on 
the progressive side, sometimes they 
come down on the reactionary side. 
That’s part of being a liberal, you aren’t 
consistent. You’ve got to praise them for 
their good stands, and criticize them for 


their bad stands. 


Folta has very good things to say 
about the problems of women at UVM, as 
you can see in the last issue of the Cynic 
I think she should be praised for those 
things. At the same time, she should be 
criticized for the-position she’s taken on 
my case.’ ; a 
Susan: That’s one thing you learn from 


the dialectic approach of Marxism. ' 


Nothing is black or white. Certainly Folta 
comes down on both sides of the fence. 


Ralph is not entirely good. All of us have 


a progressive side, and a bull-shit side. 
Ralph: Change takes place when tension 
builds up until something gives. Then you 
have a new relationship of good and bad. 
In this case, it would be interesting to 
know the contradictions concerning me 
in Folta’s mind. 

Susan: Thefe are basically two kinds of 
conflict. There is conflict between 
enemies, which can only be resolved by 
locking horns over the situation. And 
there is conflict between friends which 
can be resolved by each side laying its 
cards on the table, and saying “Where do 
we go from here?” 

In this tenure decision, Folta has 
made it a conflict of enemies by refusing 
to lay her cards on the table. Instead, she 
wants to keep the case as much a secret as 
possible — I think she hopes that the 
whole thing will just go away. 

Ralph: In my relationship with Susan, we 
have conflicts too. A few months ago we 
had a problem with housework. I felt I 
was doing.too much, ‘and Susan had 
meetings to go to practically every night. 
In discussing the situation with friends we 
discovered. that we had two different 
ideas of the right relationship of house- 
work and outside work. And with their 
help we were able to discover she right 
relationship. 

Susan: Some people wouldn’t consider 
that decision politicaly And that’s the 


-reason- women end up getting stuck with 


the housework, and get the short end of 


-the stick economically. It is a very 


political decision. 

Ralph: Conflicts over political issues 
often leave bad feelings. I’ve experienced 
a lot of political conflict, but as a Marxist 
I’ve learned to expect it. It doesn’t upset 
me. I’ve learned to see the conflict as 
something which is a part of:the progress 
of change, and I don't get angry about 
politics. 
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Walkin’ fo’ de’ $$ 


By Dana Baron It is on this recommenda- 

“Racism begins at home,” tion that the minority report 
Said one student commenting on focuses its disagreement. This 
‘the report from the Ad Hoc report argues that “the funda- 
- Committee on Investment Policy . mental unwillingness of the 
released -last week. The report corporations to tamper with the 


suggested that UVM not divest 
its holdings in corporations 
active in South Africa. Instead, 
it suggested that UVM’ bring 
stockholder’s proposals to co 
porate attention in an attempt 
to influence corporate racial 
policies under apartheid. 

UVM has had the power to 
bring pressure to bear on these 
corporations for the ten years 
that divestment of South Af?i- 
can holdings has been an issue. 
| The university has consistently 
failed to do so. 


This week the life of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Investment 
Policy draws to a close. The 
committee held its last meeting 
on Feb. 13 at which it adopted, 
by a 7-2 vote, the report that it 
will submit to the Investment 
Committee of the Board of 
Trustees on March 2. The two 
dissenting votes came from stu- 
dents Eric Kilburn and Andrea 
Pearl. Pearl is also a member of 
the Board of Trustees. To 
express their disagreement with 
the majority, Kilburm and Pearl 
drafted a minority report which 
will. also be presented at the 
March 2 meeting. 4 

“With regard to the specific 
issue -of companies active in 
South Africa,’ concludes the 
majority report, “the University 
should. seek first to join with 
other institutional investors in 
support of shareholder resolu- 
tions directed toward such eco- 
nomic actions as may be deemed 
able to influence racial policies 
in South Africa.” Divestment, 
according to the report, should 
be considered only as a last 
resort in cases where “the 
company is unresponsive to 
shareholder actions and other 
actions supported by this Uni- 
versity.” wee 


Eighteen red crosses dotted 


real structure of apartheid com- 
bined with the South African 

vernment’s 

ow any meaningful social 
changes that might benefit the 
majority of the black population 
there makes divestment the only 
recourse.” 

It is~ significant that the 
Committee calls for considera- 
tion of moral and ethical issues. 
But the concern for maximiza- 
tion of return presents a prob- 
lem. If the University is required 
to consider primarily the maxi- 
mization of return, it appears 
that the corporations the Univer- 
sity invests in may also be 
required te consider primarily 
‘the maximization of retum. In 

outh Africa, this means keeping 
the wages of blacks low and 
generally supporting the apar- 
theid system. 

One of the areas in which 
the minority report. disagrees 
with the majority relates to the 
_expected financial less to the 
University from . . divestment. 
According to the majority 


report, the Nov. 30, 1978 book ° 


value of the UVM stocks in 
companies considered for divest- 
ment (Ford, G.E., G.M., IBM, 
Kennecott Copper, Mobil, 
.Phelps Dodge, and Union Car- 
bide), UVM would suffer a loss 
of approximately $175,000; plus 
brokerage charges of $589 per 
$100,000 in sales, plus addi- 
tional brokerage charges of 
$589/$100,000 ~ for reinvest- 
ment. But the minority report 
States that “based on testimony 
we heard, the financial loss 
would be virtually insignificant, 
estimated by UVM _ treasurer 


. Gordon Patterson to be in the 


area of $9,000. ‘I don’t think 
divestiture would’ have any 
material effect on UVM,’ said 
“Mr. Patterson.” 


firm refusal to © 


- 


Another area of disagree- 
ment between the two reports 
centers around the statement of 
the majority that “colleges and 
universities have generally’ con- 
cluded that divestiture is an 
inappropriate response to the 
South African situation.” The 
minority points out that “nine 
colleges and universities have 
divested in companies. with 
South African holdings.” The 
nine referred to include Amherst 
College, Antioch College, Hamp- 
shire College, The University of 
Mass., Ohio University, Smith 
College, Tufts University, the 
University of Wisconsin; and 
Carlton College. Columbia Uni- 
versity decided only last Monday 
to move toward “‘limited divesti- 
ture.” This move follows in the 
wake of a student movement at 
Columbia which last Spring 
culminated in the occupation of 

University’s administration 

The minority report also 
expresses its disagreement, with- 
out elaboration, with the final 
paragraph of the majority report 
which states the belief that share 
holder pressure can lead to 
change and suggests that UVM 
follow this course, holding’ 
divestment as a last resort. 

The conclusion and recom- 
mendations of the majority 
report, ten in all, include the 
endorsement of the Prudent Man » 
Principle to be supplemented-by 
moral and ethical considerations 
in investment policy, the sug- 
gestion that a “University Invest- 
ment Advisory Council of stu- ° 
dents, faculty, staff, and trus- 
tees” be constituted,. and the 
major recommendation favoring 
shareholder pressure over divest- 
ment. The recommendations, as 
they stand in the majority 
report, give no indications as to 


what sort of shareholder pres- 


sure should be brought to bear 
nor as to what constitutes 
“responsiveness” or “unrespon- 
siveness” on the part of corpor- 
ations to these pressures. In 
(Continued on page 18) 
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the icy snow of the UVM green 
yesterday to the. consternation 
of many students and passer-bys. 
The crosses-were_placed- there 
Tuesday night by students active 
in the divestment campaign, 
including members of the Stu- 
dent Committee Against Racism 
(SCAR), according’ to a spokes- 
man for that group. 

“The crosses represent the 


* * it 


.Bethal 18,” said Sylvia Arthur, > 


“who are 18 South Africans 
accused of provoking the Sowe- 
to uprising! They’re on trial for 
their lives.” ; 
The 18, imprisoned since 
1976; are being held under 
South African’s Terrorism and 
the International Security Acts 
which provide for ‘indefinite 
detention without trial. Johnson 
Nyathi, accused number 14 in 
the Bethel trial, reportedly sur- 
‘vived after being thrown out of 
a window by the Security Police. 
Nyathi is the only person known 
to have survived this apparently 


common practice. Nyathi’s frac- * 


tured legs were reportedly 


nesses,” some of whom have 
been detained for as long as the 
defendants. 

‘The state’s witnesses are 
held under the Criminal ‘Proce- 
dures Matters Amendment Act. 
Amnesty International recently 
reported to the United Nations 

* Commission on Human Rights in 
London: 

“The real reason for its 

introduction is not to protect 


placed in leg irons, He appeared witnesses but to place them even 
in court walking on crutches. more in the power of the Secur- 
Others. have ‘been repeatedly ity Police. New threats of 
assaulted, and undergone con- indefinite detention can be made 
tinuous: electric shocks’ during .or promises of early release... 
“interrogations.” | “Most students know that 
This same torture has also we have over $2 million invested . 


been applied to, “state’s .wit- in corporations..which have _. 
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major operation in South Afri- 
ca,” said Axthur, “but they 
aren't aware of the brutality of 
the systems these corporations 
uphold.” 

“Is it ethical,” Arthur 

» “to make money from 
slavery?” . 

Another student said sim- 
ply, “The trustees can continue 
to hold intellectual debate until - 
they’re blue in the face. This will 
not bring them to divest. We 
must show them that the major- 
ity of students are ashamed and 
angry about these investments 


and. want them out now.” 


. oThe trustees will meet Sat- 
urday at 9 a.m. in Memorial 


Lounge... 


nner 
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FAT MAN'S. 
_ FEAST. 


{continued) — 


Yes, Folks, hard to believe as it may 
be, the FAT MAN’S FEAST con- 
tinues. Now, every Thursday night 
you too can enjoy our fabulous new 
19% oz. (% liter) FAT MAN Beers. 


J 


Order a Lite or Busch FAT MAN for 
$1.00 and get 50 cents change. That's 
right, 50 cents for 19% oz. of your 
favorite brew. FAT MAN Beers at 


‘THIN MAN’s prices. 


And we'll even give you a free FAT 
MAN button to boot (or wear, for 
that matter). + 


FAT MAN’S 


THE 
LAST CHANCE 


147 Main Se. . 


antique clothing & accessories 


for ladies, gentlemen, and children 


*WINTER HOURS* 
11:30-5:30 Tues-Sat. 
(closed Monday) 
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PIZZA .& SUBS t 
| x House Beer Special with every pizza !! ; 
| 4 Have you tried our whole wheat pizza ? | 
al Free delivery with this ad ! ‘Gne-deueen per order ' 
1, All offers expire March 15, 1979 ' 
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The Farmers’ 


By Bruce Vielmetti 

Early this month, as a 
deadlocking cold deepened the 
freeze Vermont’s fields and 
gardens, Students for Progressive 
Agricultural Development and 
Education (SPADE), turned over 
some fertile thought about agri- 
cultural production and market- 
ing. . 

In the first of a series of 
seminars designed to present 
information about diverse topics 
related to small farm interests, 
SPADE focused on Vermont’s 
Farmers Markets," and the 
increasingly important role they 
may play in agricultural develop+ 
ment, Andy Snyder, market 
manager for the Rutland Far- 
mer’s Market, and Geoff Dates, 
of the School of Natural 
Resources graduate program, 
spoke at the Feb. 8 seminar. 
Dates has been studying the 
Vermont Farmer’s Market scene 
in depth and Snyder represents 
Vermont’s most successful far- 
mer’s market. _ 

Idyllic conceptions of far- 
mer’s markets sometimes look 
like scenes from Vermont Life, 
but like the moder reinforce- 
ments under covered bridges, 
practical economic processes 
uphold the imagery of the 
markets. But also like the 
covered bridges, the rural flavor 
remains their manifest appeal. 


Imagine tomatoes, corn, 
squash, bread, animals, kids, 
clowns, fiddlers, old people, 


young couples and about every- 
thing else pleasant in _ the 
summer, all gathered together on 


‘a Saturday morning in a cele- 


bration of community exchange. 
A farmer’s market is a place, an 
event and an organization, as 
well as a real source of income 


‘for small scale gardeners, and 


larger local growers. For buyers, 
farmer’s markets generally offer 
the freshest.-farm products at 
good prices. 

The farmers, growers, and 
bakers who sell at the markets 
gain more than extra income 
from their participation. The 
markets link farmers directly to 
their consumers. The man who 
eats carrots talks and deals with 
the .man who grows carrots. 
Consumers learn more about 
the food they eat, why it may be 


- getting more expensive, how 


nr nnn 


s 


crop prospects look for the 
season. Likewise, farmers listen 
to consumer wants. 

Behind the fun and commu- 
nity atmosphere of the farmer’s 
markets lurk the cold realities of 
a business venture. Minstrels, 
squash, and sunny Saturdays do 
not. a farmer’s market make. 
Organization and management 
make” the difference between, 
continued weekly successes, 
sporadic good business and fail- 
ure. : 
Last year, Vermont support- 
ed 14 farmer’s markets from 
Brattleboro to St. Albans. Some 
are informal, others have 
become corporations with 
by-laws and strict market regula- 
tions. Most of them operate on 
church or school parking lots on 
Saturday mornings. Many of 
these markets were originally 
organized by VISTA volunteers 
with the suppogt of the Natural 
Organic Farmers Association. 

The Rutland Farmer’s Mar- 


ket stands out as one of the. 


state’s most successful market 
ventures. Established 7 years 
ago, the Rutland market last 
year grossed between 40,000 
and 45,000 dollars, according to 
Snyder. Fund raising events such 
as spaghetti suppers, auctions, 
and raffles, as well as staff rental 


A re Fa ‘ ‘ ¢ 
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‘fees, earned the market enough 
money to cover its $6000 
operating budget. The market 
co-ordinator drew a $3000 
salary from this budget for his 
efforts in making the market 
success ful. 

The market operates from a 
small park in Rutland Plaza, and 
has revitalized downtown Rut- 
land on Saturday mornings. 
Neighboring merchants enjoy 
.the market’s presence and wel- 
come it back year after year. 
City aldermen also support the 
market, despite the opposition 
of Mayor Godnick. : 

Another of Vermont’s more 
successful farmer’s markets takes 

“piace on Langdon Street in 
Montpelier. Now 2 years old, the 
market functions under the 
non-profit Capitol City Far- 
mers’ Market Association., Inc. 
Their stated purpose is to 
“create and operate retail mar- 
ket places where people of all 
ages and backgrounds can meet 
for the purchase, sale, and/or 
barter of locally grown agricul- 
tural produce.” Market co-or- 
dinator Leslie Sproule relies on 
her ethic. that “the Market is 
Merriment” in running — the 
‘Montpelier effort. 

Burlington’s own farmer’s 
market has realized little of its 
potential for success. Experi- 
encing various relocations in past 
years due to urban changés, the 
market has recently been held at 
the parking lot of. the Unitarian 
Church at the top of Church St. 
Some people involved with the 
market feel this site is ineffec- 
tive. | e; 

Across the river from. Bur- 

_lington, the prospects of a 
success ful farmer’s 


dances, only women.” 


Market 


“Nice tomatoes, yep.” Photo by John Hammer 


market- 


No Comment : 


“The house rule is that no men ever have to sit out 


No Comment will run as a weekly feature. Comments 
of professors, course readings, administration, and others 
. connected with UVM preferred. 
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appear much better. Winooski 


has. shown interest in helping - 


organize a market, and have a 
potential site in the old Forest 
Hills Mill. The Mill is to be 
renovated in part with a federal 
loan of $1.6 million to developer 
Gelarden, Bruner and Cott of 
Massachusetts. The cost of the 


entire renovation project hovers 
around $5 million. Plans call for 
converting the mill into 150 
dwelling units and 20,000 square 
feet of commercial space, that 
could possibly house an indoor 
farmer’s market. 

Another potential Winooski 


' site is a plot of city land slated 


to become a park near an IGA 
store. The store objects to the 


idea of a farmer’s market there, - 


saying that it would cause too 
much competition. The question 
of whether or not the farmer’s 
market would have to pay rent 
on either of the new city spaces 
has also been raised. 

Market supporters believe 
the state could further involve 
itself in promotion of the 
farmer’s market concept. The 
state could serve as a much 
needed communications link 


between various markets and - 


provide general information to 
residents regarding the nature 
and location of the markets. In 
addition, the state Department 


‘of Agriculture, Extension Ser- 


vice, and the University could 
aid the farmer’s markets with 
seminars on market days and by 
helping organize and instruct 
participating growers and mana- 
gers. 

‘SPADE plans to continue 


promoting farmer’s markets by 


offering organizing and research 
assistance to anyone interested. 


Margaret Hayes 
UVM Folk and 
Square dance instructor 
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“ee racy ” said Carol, 
“and you're still sitting in that 
chair!”’ 

But what, said Eloise (and 
only to herself), is at issue? 
Carol has returned home from a 
more than busy day dancing and 
testing blood and increasing her 
. {general understanding of Renais- 
sance Literature, only to find me 
in the same place she left me-in, 
seated in the tippy white chair in 
the bay window. Yet I know 
that much better the patterns of 
the joggers, those who run uphill 
_|being less colorfully clothed 

than those who run downhill; 
the purposeful step of the 
mailman, the order of the songs 
on the computer rock station, 
and the exact spot at which the 
‘|finicky third window will stay 
put. Carol requires the aid of a 
board, or at worst’a sturdy 
|coffee mug. 

“If I were you,” Carol 
continued, “I couldn’t face that 
window another moment!” and 
Eloise could see that this could 
be true. If Carol were she and 
finally rose from the chair, and 
walked down the stairs, and 
stepped outside, she would be 
forced to turn and look at that 
window, not without a certain 
pang of ‘guilt, and see her whole 
day or life diminished to a vague 
streak in the bay window, 
somewhat sharper at night. 

But Eloise knew how to 
leave. Most nights she walked to 
the small park at the end of the 
Street without hesitation, to 
watch the sun set perfectly 
behind the mountains. She 
would like to memorize that 
skyline, as she once memorized 
the flash of the Mediterranean 
sun on the tropical white build- 
jings in Nice, form her spot on 
jthe tocky’ beach ~below the 
Promenade des Anglais and. the 
palm trees, the air turning 
chilly after the false heat of the 
January sun; or from the win- 
dow of her room on the hill, a 
letter from Carol on the desk; 

“You sound busy for once, but 
awfully far away!” And long 
before that she knew the way to 
the Kaw River, tq the last knoll 
before the prairie dogs and 
wheatfields and then the tumble- 
weed sprawled to Pike’s Peak, 
the deciduous forest beginning 
and rolling wildly behind her all 
the way to the Maine coast, and 
the sun in front setting behind 
nothing, all the way down the 
Santa Fe trail. 

Oh, there are so many 
things to be done from one 
sunset to the next: Carol said 
once, and even after. Especially 
in winter, when the sun sets so 
very early. Many people thought 
that life offered far’ too few 
sunsets, and Eloise thought that 
might be true, depending on the 
length of ‘one’s life, of course, 
and whether one had had to face 
east for a large span of it. Yes, 
the Knicks would always play 
another season. There would 
always be a new shape of pasta 
to try, one’s body would hurt in 
a new spot at every new jog, 


Eloise herself would always. 


fumble.a different passage in the 
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Afternoons 


Sonata Pathetique, and the sun- 
fish would always capsize in a 
different part of the lake. Even 
if it were ‘the same spot geogra- 
Phically, she had had a high 
school teacher who once said, 
“You can’t cross the same river 
twice,” and raised his eyebrows 


ina significant way, as if to- 


indicate the fluid, fleeting nature 
of man’s very existence. Later 
she met him again as the water- 
front director at a YMCA camp, 
where she was charged with 
twenty-seven emotionally dis- 
turbed campers, all of them at 
least ten years older than she 


and HEW funded. There’ she. 


learned that he had transferred 
back to the third grade, and was 
all the happier for it. 

But perhaps what kept most 
people jogging, from sitting in 
their vinyl chairs for too long, 
those who drank a certain 
variety of beer and cried, “You 
only live once!”*-as-some shady 
apology for their actions, occur- 
red to her after she saw a vague 
play, starring her sister, in which 
a character kept saying, “But St. 
Louis will always be there!”’ And 
although the play was faddishly 
like “Waiting for Godot,” and 
though she had never liked 
Beckett anyway, or theatre of 
the absurd, for that matter, or 
even existentialists, or the 
French students arguing away 
existence in those’ cafes she 
never could find, 
effectively than the bitter face 
of her sister in January, she kept 
that line close to her heart. 
Because the joggers must think 
that St. Louis won’t always be 
there, or perhaps that they 
themselves won’t always be 
there, in ‘the event of some 
nuclear disaster or cardiac arrest 
while jogging, but that did not 
seem true to her. For, like 
Hume’s assertion that one only 
assumes the sun will rise tomor- 
row because it has on every 
other day, perhaps she would be 
the first person to not die, to go 
to St. Louis (just figuratively 


speaking, of course, for she-had 


been there many times on her 
way east of the Mississippi from 
Kansas and to visit her Uncle 
Haven who works for Ozark 
Airlines), to not run in a circle 
right back to the viny] chair like 


the looping joggers. After all 


these hours_of consideration and 
careful charting of the sun’s 
course, chances were that when 
she did get up it would be to 
someplace really big, to the 
place she had not seen through 
any of those windows. Once 
after. two days in Boston, she 
thought that was the place, but 
after five she was looking out 
the car window at a harvest 
moon on her way back north 
again, and glad for it. If she once 
got to a place and had stayed 


two weeks without looking for © 
windows, could not even ima- . 


gine their location in the room, 
she would be where she had 


no. more 


‘wanted to be all along, 

But there is Carol scraping 
her key in the lock, and she 
comes in with a skirt caught 
round her whistle waist, long 
woolen tubes on her legs and her 
funny little satin toe shoes 
looped about her neck. She 
strides through the kitchen in 
precise fourth positions, a quick 
pirouette in front of the re friger- 
ator and bends into the bedroom 
with an attitude of the left leg 
and a sharp slam of the door. 
She has fine form, and knows a 
dancer or two in the Joffrey 
Ballet. 

Sometimes Eloise will drink 
a beer, but probably the wrong 
variety, as she sits at the win- 
dow. Yet she would never call 
herself a lone drinker, or moré 
than glance at the AA ads in the 


paper, not like her neighbor who} 


only skies on Christmas and 
Easter, right after church, and 
then applies for license plates 
that read X/C, meaning eithe 
skiing or Christ, and in an 
interview for “You're Saying 


~It!, a regular feature in ~the 


Sunday paper, is stopped on 3 
Thanksgiving street only to be 
quoted as saying, “I jus’ love the 
snow, can’t ski without it, yz 
know!” The reporter could not 
have seen him all the rest of that 
winter behind his submerged car, 
cursing and exercising his mecha- 
nical and engineering genius with 
boards and sand. 

For those same people who 
say, “Live all you can!” also say, 
“Everything in moderation,” or 
even if it’s not the same people, 
it makes no difference for Eloise 


_ doesn’t know any of them. But 


that’s no concern, that she 
knows _very few people. For in 
the same way all bowlers seem 


to have a common bond, Eloise] . 


feels a kinship with nearly all the 
world. Sitting is a fairly universal 
habit, even among. cultures 
which don’t believe in chairs; 
much more so than jogging or 


' dancing. 


And the fallacy in Carol’s 


fear is in ‘not understanding that} 


the act,of sitting in the white 
chair need be no less an art than 


doing anything well. Canoeing, 


for example, or sailing or playing 
the piano, or riding buses and 
trains through obscure foreign 
countries, or listening to a 
lecture--on Renaissance litera- 
ture, or riding a bicycle, all 
require the ability to sit for long 
stretches of time, yet these 
non-activities are never con 
demned.. Perhaps Eloise might 
say that she was merely in 
training for a lengthy debut at 
Carnegie | Hall, or for writing a 
very long novel. But that would 


not be the truth, and it struck] 


Eloise as terribly sordid that a lie 
would be better understood 
and that while Carol must ofter 
apologize for her actions, Eloise 
must apologize for her inaction. 
Ah!. she thought, inactivity is 


_lost art. 
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A Hydrogen Future 


By Gerry Petrie 

Like a phoenix rising from 
the ashes of fossil fuels, hydro- 
gen is finally coming into its 
own on the drawing boards of 
alternative energy engineers. 

Hydrogen, the most abun- 
dant element in the universe, has 
long been acknowledged as the- 
ultimate energy resource. The 
difficulties of storing hydrogen 
in its bulky gaseous form, and 
the cost of condensing it to its 
liquid form, have kept hydrogen 
fuel on the drawing boatd 
until recently. However, new 
technology has put several ex- 
perimental prototypes on the 


~ road. 


Its availability aside,, hydro- 
gen has an advantage over fossil 
fuels that makes it particularly 
attractive as an energy source for 
urban transportation and indus- 
try. 

It is a clean fuel. The only 
“pollutant” produced by the 
burning of hydrogen is water 
vapor. Fossil fuels, such as coal, 
oil, gasoline, and natural gas 
produce toxic hydrocarbons, 
carbon monoxide, and carbon 
dioxide. As. a result, city air is 
often “sooty” and “dirty,” a 
hazard to residents’ health. In 
the late 1950’s one London 

- “killer fog” was responsible for 
the deaths of -an_ estimated 
4-8,000 people. In the late 
1960’s_ Los Angeles ‘“smogs” 
endangered the health of all who 
ventured outdoors. 

Now, in the suburbs of Los 


Angeles, hydrogen powered 


buses are being tested to deter- 
mine the practicality of this fuel. 
The buses however are heavier, 
“more expensive ‘to_run, and can 
only go for one hundred miles 
before needing an hour to be 
refueled. 
_ Automobiles that presently 
run on gasoline can be converted 
to run on hydrogen as well. 
Hybrid cars, now being planned, 
will, burn gasoline on long trips 
between cities. Then, at the flip 
of a switch, they will run on 
hydrogen for trips around town. 
Experimental models are being 
tested in order to develop the 
technology and hardware neces- 
sdty for efficient operation. 
Storage of the fuel has been 
a big problem. in the past. 


* Hydrogen takes up three times 


as much space as propane for the 


same énergy equivalency. The 
weight and space of such a tank 
is too large for practical use in @ 
motor ‘vehicle. Liquified hydro- 
gen was used in some test 
vehicles, but there were disad- 


vantages to this. It is costly tc - 


make liquified hydrogen and it is 
more dangerous to use. 

Scientists now have a fuel 
tank that stores the gas inside 
metal alloy pellets that absorb 
and release hydrogen as the 
pressure changes. As the tank is: 
being filled, the gas is slowly 
absorbed into the’ metal’s struc- 


. ture, and when the fuel is being 


used up, the pellets release it 
slowly back “out. This isan 
additional safety factor in case 
of an accident in which the tank 
is punctured and flame is pre- 
sent. The gas will be released 
slowly. In the case of gasoline, 
an . explosive shockwave can 
follow ignition;. however, no 
such shockwave is present with 
hydrogen. The flame burns 
Straight up and away from the 
puncture and presents little 
danger to those standing nearby. 
One drawback with buming 
hydrogen is that _ the flame is 
invisible. 

Hydrogen fuel is four times 
more expensive to produce per 
BTU than propane; however, 
scientists are working to. find 
cheaper and easier ways of 
extracting this fuel. In Germany, 
a-system has been developed 


which doesn’t use electrolysis to - 


hydrolize water to hydrogen. 
By -eliminating the use of elec- 
tricity“as an intermediary step, it 


is hoped that greater efficiency > 
.can be achieved. The German 


system combines water with two 
acids that are heated to several 
thousand degrees and run 
through a plumbing system 


“which extracts the hydrogen 


and then allows the acids to be 
reused again. The heat comes 
from a_nuclear reactor, but solar 
powered furnaces could also be 
used. 

Putting hydrogen on the 
road is still a project on the 
drawing board. But if the 
intérnal combustion engine is to 
survive, an abundant source of 
pollution-free fuel must be de- 
veloped. 

I hope to see you at the 
hydrogen filling station, some- 
time in the future. 


Profits ~~ gom p.15) 


addition, some students, inclu- 
ding S.A. President Charlie 
Clark, have expressed concer 
over the lack of a time-table in 
the exercise of shareholder 


_Pressures. Without such a time- 


table, it seems that the trustees 
could stall indefinitely on the 
divestment issue with regards to 
South Africa. 

When contacted by | the 
Cyni¢, Eric Kilbum, a. minority 
member from the committee, 
expressed some misgivings with 
‘the way the report was arrived 
at. “About 80% of the material 
‘presented to the committee 
favored divestment,” he said. 


“Yet the committee decided ° 


against it. It appears that ‘some 
of the committee members may 
have approached the problem 
with their minds made up.” 

Kilburn also disagreed with 
the way some of the material 
was admitted into evidence and 
considered in the final report, 
specifically the reference to. The 
Ethical Investor, by John Simon 
arid Associates. According to 


Kilburn, this material was inser- 


ted into the report by Commit- 


tee Secretary Robert Stanfield. 
“With all due respect to Dr. 
Stanfield,” Kilburn said, “I 
don’t think it is proper for 
someone who is supposed to 
simply record the actions of the 
committee to personally enter 
material as evidence into the 
case.” . 
In concluding its report, the 
committee minority points to 
the Mission Statement of UVM: 
‘““The University of Ver- 
mont is a community of scho- 
lars, and it exists to promote the 
survival and enrichment of man 
and his environment by contri- 
buting to the improvement in’ 
the quality of life in Vermont 
and the larger society...” In ad- 
hering. to this statement~ with 
regards to corporations active in 
South Africa, we feel divestiture 
is the only appropriate action.” 
This Saturday the trustees 
will hear the Investment Com- 
mittee report. The _ notedly 
conservative body is not 
expected to consider the promo- 
tion of “the survival and enrich- 
ment of man” in making their 
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Searching for ie 
A Few Probiems 


By Eric Kilburn 

“I tried to find a statue of Christ today,” quip- 
ped the late satirist Lenny Bruce, “and I really 
wanted to talk with a priest, but no one would, and 
when I finally found one he sold me a chahce-on a 
Chevrolet.” It was funny, but it hurt a little, as truth 
often does. 

For Bruce and others, the contradiction between 
the Biblical principle of holy poverty and the reality 
of towering cathedrals and: Friday night church bingo 
games has been ample fodder for countless discus- 
sions, arguments, and comedy routines. While _the 
financial status of the church has often been the 
target of bitter and misdirected criticism in the past, 
the current prosperity of American religious institu- 
tions is indisputable. Consider the following: 

The total wealth of all churches and religious 
organizations in the United States exceeds $130 
billion. The annual flow through’ U.S. Christian 
institutions is $21 billion. 

A-recently. completed Baptist Church in Dallas, 
Texas, contains a seven story parking and recreation 
building with a skating rink,. gymnasium, and four 
bowling lanes. 

The Episcopal National Cathedral in Washington, 
1.C. will cost over $50 million by the dime it is 
completed. 

“The Catholic Church must be -the biggest 
corporation in the United States,” writes Mr. Richard 
Ginder, a syndicated columnist. “We have a branch 
office in every neighborhood. Our assets and real 
estate holdings must exceed’ those of Standard Oil, 
AT&T, and U.S. Steel combined.” 

Mr. Ginder is wrong on specifics — the three 
corporations named are bigger than the Church, but 
his essential point is well taken. According to The 
Churches: Théir Riches, Revenues, and Immunities, 


by Martin Larson and C. Stanley Lowell, -the_total 
value of stocks, bonds, and investment real estate held 
by Protestant and Catholic denominations_ is $22 


billion. Annual income from investments and rents is 
$1.1 billion. Miscellaneous~ sources such as wills, 
raffles, and bingo nets revenues of $2.3 billion. (The 
above data was published-in 1969, and is likely to 
have increased markedly since then. >. 

With these facts established, the subsequent 
dilemma is two-fold. First, is it moral, within the 
ascetic guidelines of the Bible or other holy books, 
for churches to be this rich? In addition, if the answer 


to the first question is no, then what-are the alterna- | 


tives and how will they be implemented? 
_ At first glance, the ethical quéstions involving 
religious finaneial power might be easily bypassed 


« under the guise of the churches’ “non-profit” status. 


The argument follows that churches, unlike corpora- 
tions, are ostensibly in the business of saving souls, 
not making profits. Therefore, any money that flows 
into religious institutions merely allows them to do 
their good deeds in bigger and better ways. 

A contending attitude, expressed by increasing 
factions both within..and~outside the chirch, holds 
that it is distinctly amoral for the church to occupy 


such a privileged niche in. an economically polarized 


society. Quoting Jesus: “It is easier for-a_camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven.” (Build a bigger 
needle, ed. note.) 

Proponents of this theology advocate a variety of 
actions intended to create a more egalitarian society. 
The. argument is appealing, but in order to fully 
understand what is proposed, one must first examine 
the roots of religious financial growth and the ways in 
which this power has been applied. 

To a significant degree, the affluence of churches 
and their organizations is a by-product of a highly- 


capitalized society, and like other well-endowed 


social . instjéutions (corporation, politicians, etc.) 
religious groups run the danger of being co-opted and 
corrupted by the sources of their money, as well as 


by the money itself. When a San Francisco cathedral 


UVM Can't Afford High Caliber Professors 
Decline in Quality of UVM F aculty 


By Helen Pelzman 
UVM faculty salaries have dropped 10% in real 
salary ‘itficome since 1970, have not kept up with 
inflation and ‘have fallen far below competitive 


salaries at other universities. As a result, UVM’s losing . 


quality educators because it no longer can afford to 
attract the higher caliber professors with its present 
faculty compensation. 

The perceived decline in the quality of UVM’ s 
faculty should be of paramount concern to Vermont 
students. We are paying a premium price for educa- 
tion, which, I hope, would be provided by the best 
professors available. However, when the funds avail- 


able for faculty wages can no longer hold good 


faculty or attract the best applicants, the quality of 
education drops. As consumers of their teaching, 
students -suffer. Faculty members must look for 
alternative means of compensation, possibly diminish- 
ing their abilities as educators at UVM. 

The university is in a serious financial crunch. 
Highly paid professors do not teach at this university. 


Can the university’s administration justifiably pre-- - 


sume that the grandeur of Vermont offsets the 
meager wages it provides its faculty? Specific budget 
proposals are attempting to repair the past economic 
erosion by ‘increasing salary pools at 2% per year 
beyond inflation for-fiscal year *80 and ’81. This 
Proposition is crucial to maintaining the financial and 
educational health of the university. © 

The Vermont legislature should comply with our 
requests’in order to preserve the quality of education 
that UVM has provided in the past.Sdlaries and wages 
constitute 61.2% of the $42 million’ in-the- Univer: 
sity’s General Fund. None of these wages are covered 
in total by a state appropriation. In other state 
funded institutions, however, the Vermont Pay Act 
has been adopted in order to meet the inflationary 


economic needs of state workers. The Pay Act 
rectifies the climb in living costs by automatically 


. increasing its appropriations along the ‘same level of 


inflation. UVM does not belong’ to the Pay Act, 
therefore the sient of economic instability still 
exists. 

Professors are caught in the middle of this 


conflict. Does a moral obligation hold them to the’ 


burned down in 1962, the city diocese quickly 


launched a $15 million fund drive to build new 
cathedral, seminary, home for the aged, and three 
high schools. An interracial chapter of the church was 
turned down when it’ requested that $1 million of the 
total be diverted into projects to help the area’s poor. 


The World Council of Churches and the American ~ 


Friends Service Committee are widely’ known for 
their outspoken criticism of corporate actions, yet 
these organizations each have multi-million dollar 
stock ‘portfolios, genérating hundreds of thousands in 
returns annually, some from the same companies they 


_ publicly condemn. 


The problem of capital is also seen in tees con- 
spicuous forms. Clerical salaries are frequently 


. determined by pay scales, whereby it seems natural to 


pay a minister $12,000 yearly, since he/she could 
ear that much as a heathen. On many dther goods 
purchased by religious groups, ranging from fancy 
basketball uniforms to choirbooks, even the church 
itself, it is easy to see how costs could be cut dras- 
tically. The underlying question is: when does spirit- 
uality with a few basic materials end, and at what 
point’ does materialism rationalized as. spirituality 
begin? In America, we passed that point long -ago. 

“Those who say there can be politics without 
religion really--don’t -understand politics, and those 
who say there can be religion without politics really 
don’t understand religion,” said Ghandi, and _ his 
statement cuts directly t6 the enigma that American 


religious institutions have largely. ignored. Because 
churches wield considerable economic power and 


potentially tremendous political power- €have you 
read the news on Iran lately?)/ the failure'to exercise 
that strength in ways that work toward the liberation 
of humankind is easentially a violation of any gospel 
ever writtens- - 


This is the first of a two part commentary on 


Christianity. Next Week: A few ideas. 


ay, 


responsibility of sustaining educational services while 
watching their economic status dissipate? It is unfair 
to assume that the quality of their services should 
remain unchanged, while an economic crisis and small 
job market takes advantage of their academic career. 
Professors are retaliating by a work slowdown 
throughout the university and show increased interest 
in unionization. Yet students are the ones who are 
adversely affected; they’re without any real means to 
resolye the situation. 

What are the alternatives? Students should take 
an active interest in examining other means of school 
funding and extend their support. to the student 
lobby. The lobby is now making an active appeal to 
the State Appropriations Committees for increased 


- support, This objective can generate increased finan- 


cial support for UVM’s faculty. 

Another alternative would be a student move 
towards increased input into the faculty evaluation 
system. If professors are going to bear the brunt of 
financial disability for the sake of teaching, they must 
be recognized for their efforts both inside and out of 
the- classroom. Recent events on this campus indicate 
that a student voice ifi this process is necessary in 
order for us to. have some control over the education 
we receive, Students have a right to a voice in reward- 
ing those members of their’ xp oNg ‘community 
which they feel have contributed to their academic 


_ objectives. 


A motion. of financial and moral support from 
the studerit body and administration would do much 
to supplement the eroded compensations of faculty 
members at this University. A demand for a solid 
educational program must be heard by all members of 
UVM, If the incentive for quality education decays, 
then the entire- academic community. will crumble 
along with it. 
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A Hydrogen Future 


By Gerry Petrie 
Like a phoenix rising from 
the ashes of fossil fuels, hydro- 
gen is finally coming into its 
own on the drawing boards of 
_alterflative energy engineers. 
Hydrogen, the most abun- 
dant element.in the universe, has 
long been acknowledged as the 
ultimate energy resource. The 
difficulties of storing hydrogen 
in its bulky gaseous form, and 
the cost of condensing it to its 
liquid form, have kept h drogen 
fuel on the drawi board 
until recently. However, new 
technology has put several ex- 
perimental prototypes on the 
road. 
Its availability aside, hydro- 
gen has an advantage over fossil 
fuels that makes it particularly 
attractive as an energy source for 
urban transportation and indus- 
try. : ’ 
It is a clean fuel. The only 
“pollutant” produced by the 
burning of hydrogen is water 
vapor. Fossil fuels, such as coal, 
oil, gasoline, and natural gas 
produce toxic. hydrocarbons, 
carbon monoxide, and carbon 
dioxide. As-.a result, city air is 
often “sooty” and “dirty,” a 
hazard to residents’ health. In 
the late 1950’s one London 
“killer fog” was responsible for 
the deaths of -an estimated 
4-8,000 people. In the late 
1960’s Los Angeles ‘“smogs” 
endangered the health of all who 
ventured outdoors. 

> Now, in the suburbs of Los 
Angeles, hydrogen powered 
buses are being tested to deter- 
mine the practicality of this fuel. 
The buses however are heavier, 
more expensive to_run, and can 
only go for one hundred miles 

before needing an hour to be 
refueled. 

Automobiles that presently 
run on gasoline can be converted 
to run on hydrogen as well. 
Hybrid cars, now beirig planned, 
will burn gasoline on long trips 
between cities. Then, at the flip 
of a switch, they will run on 
hydrogen for trips around town. 
Experimental models are being 
tested in order to develop the 
technology and hardware neces- 
sary for efficient operation. 

Storage of the fuel has been 
a big problem. in the past. 
Hydrogen takes up three times 
as much space as propane for the 


same energy equivalency. The 
weight and space of-such a tank 
is too large for practical use in a 
motor vehicle. Liquified hydro- 
gen ‘was used in some test 
vehicles, but there were disad- 
vantages to this. It is costly to 
make liquified hydrogen and it is 
more dangerous to use. 
Scientists now have a fuel 
tank that stores the gas inside 
metal alloy pellets that absorb 
and release hydrogen as the 


pressure changes. As the tank is - 


being filled, thes gas is slowly 
absorbed into the metal’s struc- 
ture; and when the fuel is being 
used up, the pellets release it 
slowly back out. This is an 
additional safety factor in case 
of an accident in which the tank 
is punctured and flame is pre- 
sent. The gas will be released 
slowly. In the case of gasoline, 
an explosive shockwave can 
follow ignition; however, no 
such shockwave is present with 
hydrogen. The flame burns 
straight up and away from the 
puncture and _ presents little 
danger to those standing nearby. 
One drawback with buming 
hydrogen is that the flame is 
invisible. 

Hydrogen fuel is four times 
more expensive to produce per 
BTU than propane; however, 
scientists are working to find 
cheaper and easier ways of 
extracting this fuel. In Germany, 
a system has been developed 
which doesn’t use electrolysis to 
hydrolize water to hydrogen. 
By eliminating the use of elec- 
tricity as an intermediary step, it 
is hoped that greater efficiency 
can be achieved. The German 
system combines water with two 
acids that are heated to several 
thousand. degrees and run 
through a ,plumbing system 
which extracts’ the hydrogen 
and then allows the acids to be 
reused again. The heat comes 
from a_nuclear reactor, but solar 
powered furnaces could or be 
used. 

Putting hydrogen on ‘the 
road is still a project on the 
drawing board. But if the 
internal combustion engine is to 
survive, an abundant source. of 
pollution-free fuel must be de- 
veloped. 

I hope to see you at the 
hydrogen filling station, some- 
time in the future. 
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addition, some students, inclu- 
ding S.A. President Charlie , 
Clark, have expressed concern ” 
over the lack-of a time-table in 
the exercise. of shareholder 
pressures. Without such a time- 
table, it seems that the trustees 
could stall indefinitely on the 
divestment issue with regards to 
South Africa. 

When contacted by _ the 
Cynic, Eric Kilburn, a minority 
member from the committee, 
expressed sOme misgivings with 
the way the report was arrived 
_at. “About 80% of the material 
presented to the committee 
favored divestment,” he said. 
“Yet. the committee decided 
against it. It appears that some 
of the committee members may 
have approached the problem 
-with their minds made. up.” 

Kilburn also disagreed with 
the way some of the material 
was admitted into evidence and 
‘considered in the final report, 
specifically the reference to The 
Ethical Investor; by John Simon 


We arid | Associates. According to 


Kilbum, this material was inser- 
ted_into the. Teport by Commit- 


tee Secretary Robert: Stanfield. 
“With all due respect to Dr. 
“Stanfield,” Kilburn said, “I 
don’t think it, is* proper for 
someone who is supposed: to 
simply record the actions of the 
committee. to personally enter 
material as evidence into the 


” 


In concluding its report, the 
committee minority points to 
the ‘Mission Statement of UVM: 

““The University. of Ver- 
mont is a community of scho- 
lars, and it exists to promote the 
survival and enrichment of man 
and his environment by -contri- 
buting to the improvement in 
the quality of life in Vermont 
and the larger society...’ In ad- 
hering to this statement with 
regards to corporations active in 
South Africa, we feel divestiture 
is the only appropriate action.” 

This Saturday the trustees 


will hear the Investment. Com-' 


mittee report. The  notedly 
conservative body is not 
expected to consider the promo- 
tion of “the survival and enrich- 
ment of man” in making their 
decision aaninat Meveotibure: 
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Searching for Christianity: 
A Few Problems © 


‘By Eric Kilburn 

“I tried to find a statue of Christ today,” quip- 
ped the late satirist Lenny Bruce, “and | really 
wanted to talk with a priest, but. no one would, and 
when I finally found one he sold me a chance on a 
Chevrolet.”” It was funny, but it hurt a little, as truth 
often does. 

For Bruce and others, the contradiction between 
the Biblical principle of holy poverty and the reality 
of towering cathedrals and Friday night church bingo 
games has been ample fodder for countless discus- 
sions, arguments, and comedy routines. While the 
financial status—of—the church has often been the 
target of bitter and misdirected criticism in the past, 
the current prosperity of American religious institu- 
tions is indisputable. Consider the following: 

The total wealth of all churches and religious 
organizations in the United’ States exceeds $130 
billion. The annual flow through U.S. Christian 
institutions is $21 billion. 

_A recently completed Baptist Church in Dallas, 
_TeXas, contains a seven story parking and recreation 
building with a skating rink, gymnasium, and four 
bowling lanes. “i 

The Episcopal National Cathedral in Washington, 
I.C. will cost over $50 million by the time it is 
completed. ' 

“The Catholic Church must be- the. biggest 
corporation in the United States,” writes Mr. Richard 
- Ginder, a syndicated columnist. ‘We have a branch 
office in every neighborhood. Our assets and real 
estate holdings must exceed those of Standard Oil, 
AT&T, and U.S. Steel combined.” 

Mr. Ginder is wrong on specifics — the three 
corporations named are bigger than the Church, but 
his essential point is well taken: According to The 
Churches: Théir Riches, Revenues, and Immunities, 
by Martin Larson and C. Stanley Lowell,-the total 
value of stocks, bonds, and investment real estate held 
by Protestant and Catholic denominations is $22 


billion. Annual income from investments and rents is 
$1.1 billion. Miscellaneous sources such as wills, 
raffles, and bingo nets revenues of $2.3 billion. (The 
above data was published in 1969, and is likely to 
have increased markedly since then.) 

With these facts established, the subsequent 
dilemma ‘is two-fold. First, is it moral, within the 
ascetic guidelines-of the Bible. or other holy books, 


- for churches to be this rich? In addition, if the answer 


to the first question is no, then what are the alterna- 
tives and how will they be implemented? 

At first glance, the ethical_questions. involving 
religious financial power might. be easily bypassed 
under the guise of the churches’ “non-profit” status. 
The argument follows that churches, unlike corpora- 
tions, are ostensibly in the business of saving souls, 
not making profits. Therefore, any money that flows 
into religious institutions merely allows them to do 
their good deeds in bigger and better ways. 


A contending attitude, expressed by increasing . 


factions both within and outside the church, holds 
that it is distinctly amoral for the church to occupy 


such a privileged niche in an economically polarized ' 
_sgciety. Quoting Jésus: “It is easier for 4 camel to 


_pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven.” (Build a bigger 
needle, ed. note.) : 

Proponents of this theology advocate a variety .of 
actions intended to create.a more egalitarian society. 
The argument is appealing, but in order to fully 
understand what is proposed, one must first examine 
the roots of religious financial growth and the ways in 
which this power has been applied. 

To a significant degree, the affluence of churches 
and their organizations is a by-product of a highly- 


capitalized society, and like other well-endowed — 


social . instiguitions (corporation, politicians, etc.) 
religious groups run the danger of being co-opted and 
corrupted by the sources of their money, as well as 
by the money itself. When a San Francisco cathedral 


Decline in Quality of UVM Faculty 


. By Helen Pelzman 
UVM faculty-’salaries have dropped 10% in real 


salary “income since 1970, have not kept up with 


inflation and have fallen far below competitive 


salaries at other ‘universities. As a result, UVM’s losing 


quality educators because it no longer can afford to 


attract the higher caliber professors with its present 


“faculty compensation. 
_ The perceived decline in the quality of UVM’s 
faculty should be of paramount concern to Vermont 
students. We are paying a premium price for educa- 


tion, which, I hope, would be provided by the best 


professors available. However, when the funds avail- 
able for faculty wages can no longer hold good 
faculty .or_attract. the best applicants, the quality. of 
education drops..As consumers of their teaching, 
students suffer. Faculty members must look for 
alternative means of compensation, possibly diminish- 
ing their abilities as educators at UVM. 

The university is in a serious financial crunch. 
Highly paid professors do not teach at this university. 
Can the university’s administration justifiably pre- 
sume that the grandeur of Vermont offsets the 
meager wages it provides its faculty? Specific budget 
proposals are attempting to repair the past economic 
erosion by increasing salary pools at 2% per year 
beyond inflation for fiscal year °80 and ’81. This 
Proposition is ‘crucial to maintaining the financial and 
educational health of the university. 

The Vermont legislature should comply with our 
requests in order to preserve the quality of education 
that UVM has provided in the past. Salaries and wages 

“constitute 61.2% of the $42 million in the Univer- 
sity’s General Fund. None of these wages are covered 
_ in total by a’-state appropriation. In “other state 
funded institutions, however, the Vermont Pay Act 
has been adopted in order to meet the inflationary 
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economic needs of state workers. The Pay “act 


‘rectifies the climb in living costs by automatically 


increasing its appropriations along the same level of 
inflation. UVM does not belong to the Pay Act, 
therefore the problem of economic instability still 
exists. 

Professors are caught in the middle of this 
conflict. Does a moral obligation hold them to the 


f 


burned down in 1962, the city diocese quickly 
launched a $15 million fund drive to build a new 
cathedral, seminary, home for the aged, and three 
high schools. An interracial chapter of the church was 
turned down when it requested that $1 million of the 
total be diverted into projects to help the area’s poor. 
The World Council of Churches and the American 
Friends Service Committee are widely’ known for 
their outspoken criticism of corporate actions, yet 
these organizations each have multi-million dollar 
stock portfolios, -generating hundreds of thousands in 
returns annually, some from the same companies they 
publicly condemn. ; 

The problem of capital is also seen in less con- 
spicuous forms. Clerical salaries are - frequently 
determined by pay scales, whereby it seems natural to 
pay a minister $12,000 yearly, since he/she could 
earn that much as a heathen. On many other goods 
purchased by religious groups, ranging from fancy 
basketball uniforms to choirbooks, even the church 
itself, it is easy to see how costs could be cut dras- 
tically. The underlying question is: when does spirit- 
uality with a few basic materials end, and at what 
point does materialism rationalized as spirituality 
begin? In America, we passed that point long ago. 

“Those who say there can be politics without 
religion really don’t understand politics, and those 
who say there can be religion without politics really 
don’t understand religion,” said Ghandi, and his 
statement cuts directly to the enigma that American 


religious institutions have largely ignored. Because 
churches wield considerable economic power and 


potentially tremendous political power - €have you 
read the news on Iran, lately?), the failure'to exercise 
that strength in ways that work toward the liberation 


‘of humankind is essentially a violation of any gospel 


ever written: 


This— isthe first of a two part commentary oh < 


Christianity. Next Week: A few ideas. 


responsibility of sustaining educational services while 
watching their economic status dissipate? It is unfair 
to assume that the quality of their services should 
remain unchanged, while an economic crisis and small 
job market takes advantage of their academic career. 
Professors are retaliating by a work slowdown 
throughout the university and show increased interest 
in unionization. Yet students are the ones who are 
adversely affected; they’re without any real means to 
resolve the situation. 4 

What are the alternatives? Students should take 
an active interest in examining other means of school 
funding and extend their support to the student 
lobby. The lobby is now making an active appeal to 
the State. Appropriations Committees for increased 
support. This objective can generate-increased finan- 
cial support for UVM’s faculty. 

Another alternative would be a student move 
towards increased input into the faculty evaluation 
system. If professors are going to bear the brunt of 
financial disability for the sake of teaching, they must 
be recognized for their efforts both inside and out of 
the classroom. Recent events on this campus indicate 
that'a student voice in this process is necessary in 
order for us to have some control over the education 
we receive. Students have a right to a voice in reward- 


_ ing those members of their academic Community 


which they feel have contributed to their academic 
objectives. 

A motion of financial and moral support from 
the student body and administration would do much 
to supplement the eroded compensations of faculty 
members at this University. A.demand for a solid 
educational program must be heard by all members of 
UVM. If, the incentive for quality education decays, 
then-the entire academic community will crumble 


along with it. 4. | 
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Jackson Five 
Boycott Urged 


In response to increasing 
numbers of Black musicians 
touring ‘South Africa and playing 
to all-white audiences, an anti- 
apartheid group has recently 
urged @boycott of these artists. 
One oboe target is the 
Jacksons, formerly the Jackson 
Five, who are slated to appear in 
Johannesburg i in March. 

Representatives of the Afri- 
can Jazz and Art Society and 
Studies (AJASS) petitioned the 
Organigation for African Unity 
last week to mount a campaign 
against:the Jacksons. 

“We will disrupt their con- 
certs, wage boycotts of adver- 
tisers, ...we will embarrass them 
in many ways,” said a spokes- 
person for AJASS. 


Letelier 
Assassins 
Convicted 


A federal grand jury last 
week convicted three anti-Castro 


Cuban exiles in connection with © 


the 1976 voit ot urder of 
former Chilean Ambassador Or- 
*Hlando Letelier and co-worker 
Ronnie Moffit in Washington. 

Government -prosecutors 
and anti-Chilean junta activists 
agree that the verdict is only a 
partial victory, ‘as three former 
high-ranking. officials in the 
Chilean government, believed to 
be co-conspirators in the mur- 
der, are, awaiting extradition. 

The key witness for the 
prosecution, American Michael 


Townley, received a lighter sen-: 


tence for his cooperation. 


Low Radiation 
Linked to 
Chromosome 
Damage 


A recently-released study of 
shipyard workers exposed to 
nuclear radiation has shown they 
suffer chromosome damage even 
at radiation levels that are 
considered safe. 

A ten-year study involving 
197 workers engaged in repairing 
and refueling nuclear submarines 
in Scotland found “significant 
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levels of chromosome damage” 
in cells. taken in blood tests. 

The authors of the report 
noted that the relatively small. 
amount of time involved pre- 
vented the assessment of “‘possi- 
ble biological consequences” 
such as cancer or other diseases. 

Until recently, proponents 
of nuclear energy have main- 
tained that there is no danger 
involved with exposure to low 
levels of radiation. 


Gay Anti- - 


Bill to be 
Considered 


by Congress 


A bill designed to. prohibit 
discrimination against gays in 
housing, employment, educa- 
tion, and public accommoda- 
tions was recently introduced in 
the House by Rep. Weiss 
(D-N.Y.) . 

Presenting the bill, Weiss 


said homosexuals have no legal: 
‘ recourse in fighting discrimina- 
tion. “A person’s sexual orienta- 


tion should not be regarded as 
legitimate grounds for bias any- 
more than should skin color or 
religious. expression,” stated 
Weiss. 

_The bill faces’ an uphill 
battle in Congress, but a spokes- 
person for the Gay Rights 


National Assembly said the 


organization “will be aggressive- 
ly working, lobbying and educa- 
ting people with the view toward 
its nee. - 


An Endangered 
Species 


A report by a major consult- 
ing firm disclosed that American 
gas stations are rapidly declining 
in numbers. 

, Arthur D. Little, a Boston- 

based research group, recently 
predicted that there will only be 
125,000 filling stations in the 
country by 1981, down from 
226,000 in- 1972. 55,000 sta- 
tions have disappeared since 
1972, the report disclosed. 

In addition, self-service sta- 
tions have increased their share 
of the gas market from less than 
10% in 1972 to 27% today. 
Self-service stations now account 
for an estimated 40 percent of 

| automobd ue in the U.S. 
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‘Chicago Police 


Sued Over 


Strip Searches | 


The Illinois American Civil. 
Liberties Union (ACLU) recent- 
ly filed a $1 million class action. 
suit against the Chicago police 
department on behalf of women 
who were searched and stripped 
at stations for minor crimes such 
as traffic violations. 

The suit was triggered by a 
television program depicting the 
plight of several women who had 
been subjected to police harass- 


_ment. Following: the: airing of 


the program, the local TV 
station and ACLU were del 
with calls from women reporti 
similar violations of, privacy. 


Superman 


Remake Bombs 


in South Africa | 


Superman, the American 
myth-conception of truth and 
justice, was recently repackaged 
by thé South African govern- 
ment in an effort to boost the 
regime’s image among black 
people there. 

The new character, named 

“Mighty Man,” is a black super 
sleuth who wages total war on 
crime, enemy  agents,- and 
communism. 

The cartoon heavily stressed 
obedience to law and order, 
which in South Africa means 
apartheid. A statement by one 
of the “Mighty Man” marketing 
executives expresséd the belief 
that “the blacks are going to lap 
this up.” 

Apparently this was not the 
case, as many newsstands where 
“Mighty Man” was on sale were 


- burned to the ground. 


Carter Trying 


forNew = « 
Mideast Talks 


President Carter is seeking 
the presence of Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin at the 
new round of Middle East peace 
talks scheduled to begin this 
week at Camp David. 

Following wéekend talks: 
with — Foreign —— 
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Prime Minister Khalil, Carter 
expressed optimism abomt a 
meeting between the two 
government heads. 

Both Egypt and Israel, after 
signing a tentative “framework 
for peace” last September, have 
expressed dissatisfaction with 
each other’s proposals _ since 
then. Egyptian President Anwar 


Sadat has stated that no more. 


concessions could be made by 
Egypt. 


Fitzsimmons. 
Acquitted by 
His Own Judge 


Teamsters President Frank 


Fitzsimmons .was cleared of 13 


charges of corruption last week 


* by the union’s executive board, 


most of whom were appointed 
by Fitzsimmons. 


‘The charges . against Kitz- 
simmons, such as allowing sweet- 


‘heart contracts, allowing organ- 
ized. crime -to infiltrate the 


union, and paying himself and 
his relatives better than a million 


dollars in salaries and expenses, 


were filed by a rank and file 
reform group in the union. 


Uganda and 
Tanzania Clash 


~~ Ugandan President Idi Amin: 
announced Sunday that a force 
of Tanzanian troop, mercenaries 
and Ugandan exiles captured an 
important town in Southern 
Uganda. 

The city, Masaka, is a 
regional center about 40 miles 
north of the Tanzanian materials 
to Rwanda, Burundi, and eastern 
Zaire. 

__ The conflict stems from an 
earlier declaration by Amin that 
a stretch of Tanzanian land 
belonged to Uganda. 


Your 
Govemment 
in Action 


A: recently released federal 
study discovered that people on 
food stamps tétid to buy cheaper 
cuts of meat and eat out less. 

A study jointly conducted 
by four federal agencies conclu- 
ded that “most substances do 
not cause cancer.” 

_ The President’s Council on 
Wage and Price Stability recently 
asked for funding to double its 
staff. Of the 133 new emplo- 
yees, two-thirds will be paid 

12.400 _ pei ear or more. 


Argentina to 


Make A-Bombs 


_ Argentina, which recently 
built its first nuclear power plant! 
with Western help, will be 
capable of producing atomic 
bombs by 1980, according. to 
Argentine military officials. © 
.« The Argentine: air force 
already has the capability to 
deliver a bomb, via its air forc 
or newly developed rockets. 

Argentina’s future nuclear 
capability runs contrary to the 
beliefs of energy industry offi- 
cials in the U.S., who maintain 
that the export of nuclear 
technology does not necessarily 
lead to nuclear bomb produc- 
tion. 


Would You 
Fight for Oil? 


In separate announcements 
Sunday, Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown and Energy Secre- 
tary James Schlesinger said the 
United States would defend its 
interests in the Middle East with 
military force if necessary. 

Mr. Brown, appearing on 
Face the Nation; said protection 


of the oil flow from the Middle] — 


East is “clearly part of our vital 
interests.” 

Schlesinger said the Carter 
Administration was considering 
a plan to establish an American 
military presence in the Persian 
Gulf, a major source of the 
West’s oil supply. 


Venezuela 
Raises 


Oil Prices 15% 


Venuzuela will raise its oil 


prices by.’ more. than $2. per ae —_ 


barrel, effective March i, on 
refined heating fuel exported 
mainly to the eastern United 


: States, according to industry 


sources. 

: Harry Bergold, assistant sec 
retary for international affairs in 
the department of energy, con 
ceded that the report w 


. “probably true. We began hear-j- 
ing late-last week that they were 


going to do it.” 

Experts believe the Venu 
zuelan price hike may pu 
pressure on Arab oil countries to 
further raise prices. — 


Jimmy Dumps 
on Billy 
in Private 

¢ 


In -meetings with aides, 
President Carter has disavowed 
comments about Jews made 
recently by his brother Billy 
saying they do not reflect his 
true feelings. 


Amid_ rising criticism from 
American Jews and others con 
cerning Billy’s candid remarks, 
Carter has been urged to public 
ly disassociate himself from hi 
brother, but he has refused to do 
so because of family relations 


and a concern for his brother’s 


independence. 

At a,January party With 
Libyan officials, Billy com- 
plained about how “the Jewish 
media tears up the Arab coun- 
tries full time.”” When asked last 


week to respond to criticism] 


from the American Jewish 
community, Billy said, “the 
can kiss my. ass as far as I'm 
ooncerned now.” 
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Another Side of the Underhill Story..... 


By Luke Albee 
For the past two weeks, the. Cynic has been 
assembling the following case: Dr. Ralph Underhill 
has not been recommended for tenure; Dr. Ralph 
Underhill is a Marxist; therefore, Dr. Ralph Underhill 
has not been granted tenure because he is a Marxist. I 
haven’t taken a_course in logic, and when I first read 


the charges, they sounded plausible enough to warr- . 


‘ant further investigation. 

It is. the Sociology Department that has not 
recommended Dr. Underhill for tenure allegedly 
because Of his politics. This is a serious charge, and it 
should be supported with strong evidence. Since the 
Cynic helpfully mentioned other cases that they feel 
fall into the same “political firing” category, this 
writer decided to find out what role, if any, the 
Sociology Department ‘played in these other “noliti- 
cal firings.” Here are my findings: 

(1) In the early 1970’s, Michael Parenti was a 
political scientist at UVM. He had written numerous 


articles and books, and was regarded as an excellent ” 


teacher. Parenti was an extreme radical, and once led 
a group of anti-war demonstrators up Church Street. 
Although he had the support of students, and the 
majority of the faculty (the Sociology Department 
publicly. supported’ him), the Board of Trustees 
relieved him of his duties. 

(2) In the February 15 issue of the Cynic, writer 


Nelson Hockert-Lotz states that, “Folta (¢ (current head 


of the Sociology Department) was former vice-presi- 
dent. Rollins’ assistant when Rollins. initiated the 
‘philosophy four’ firings.” This is a blatant and 
inexcusable falsehood. The Assistant Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences Barbara O’Reilly, stated 
that Dr. Jan Folta never worked for Rollins. In “A 
when Dr. Folta was an Assistant Dean under Deah 
Weiger, she wrote a letter that recommended tenure 
for one‘ of the “‘phildsophy four.”” Remember, this is 
the same Dr. Folta who is allegedly discriminating 


..... But Then 


By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

A free and unbridled press has been the essence 
of liberty and democracy since the publication of 
Thomas Paine’s Common Sense in 1776. Paine barely 
escaped hanging. 

The press has traditionally been in the forefront 
of political disputes, reporting, analyzing and com- 
menting upon the jpstitutions of the day. Often the 
search for the news generates news itself, by what it 
sees fit to pursue. The Watergate story catapulted two 
““police-beat” investigative reporters into roles which 
Robert Redford and Dustin Hoffman played in the 
movie. 

Richard Nixon knew that the press was no friend 
of his. He called their reporting “biased” and “‘mud- 
slinging.”” Was the press impartial? No, it was not. 

It is a simple fact of journalism that “no com- 
ment” doesn’t look as good in print as a more sub- 
stantial answer. Nor does “that’s not-a-matter of the 
public _record,”’ The latter looks especially bad when 
it involves a document which is by definttion public. 

The Cynic’s coverage of the Underhill tenure 
decision has been’ termed “‘propaganda.” This is. an 
extremely serious charge, and one that merits a very 
careful study of the evidence. 

Luke Albee. ‘the student who made the charge, 
begins by implying that the Cynic *has stated that 
“Underhill was denied tenure because he is a Marxist. 
Nowhere in the Cynic, with the exception of Pro- 
fessor Underhill’s own analysis of the case, has this 


ever appeared in print. If the évidence presented.in - 


the articles suggests that this is the truth, Mr. Albee is 
not the first to discern it. The editors of the Times 
Argus and the Vermont Vanguard: Press came to the 


same conclusion, and printed. editorials that were in © 


concert with the Cynic’s. 


Albee does make one very pertinent point. The 


Cynic erroneously reported that Sociology Depart- 
ment. chairperson Jan Folta “was former vice-presi- 
dent ‘Rollins’ assistant when Rollins initiated the 
‘Philosophy Four’ firings.” Folta was in fact Assistant 
Dean under Dean Weiger at the time. The Cynic 
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against Dr. Underhill because of his political ideolo- 
gies. . ; 

(3) Howard Waitzkin had a joint appointment in 
the Sociology Department and in the Medical School. 
A brilliant man, Waitzkin has published many contro- 
versial articles and monographs which are highly 
critical of the American Medical establishment: The 
Sociology Department unanimously recommended 
Waitzkin for re-appointment. The Medical School 


chose not to re-appoint Waitzkin. 

_ Dr. Frank Sampson was the head of the Socio- 
logy Department at that time. After he learned of the 
decision of the Medical School, he resigned his 
chaizmanship. Does it make sense that a man who 
acted like he did, would now oppose tenuring Dr. 
Underhill simply because he is a Marxist? 

(4) The »Sociology Department unanimously 
recommended James Loewen for early tenure. 
Loewen, perhaps not an official Marxist, certainly did 
profess radical ideas, 

“Was Dr. Underhill not recommended for tenure 
because he is a. Marxist? Judging by the previous 


_actions of Dr. Folta, Dr: Sampson, and the Sociology 


Department as a whole, it doesn’t appear likely. 

Why has Dr. Underhill not been recommended 
for tenure? According to the secret publication file 
that the Cynic published in their February 15 issue, 
Dr. Underhill has. published: more than any tenured 


faculty member. Is the publication chart accurate? 


All tenured faculty members make recommendations 


4 for re-appointment, regardless of whether they are at 
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hopes this “blatant and ‘inexcusable: falsehood” is 
now clarified, and hopes no further inconvenience 
will result from the error. 

Weiger assured the faculty of the Philosophy 
Department in 1973 that no department chairperson 
would be selected who did not meet with. their 
approval. That promise was summarily broken when 
the administration hired Cahn, the only finalist for 
the position who did -not meet faculty approval. 

Folta wrote a letter that “recommended tenure” 
for one of the “Philosophy Four,” writes Albee. Bob 
Rice, who apparently is the professor Albee refers to, 
was up for reappointment, not tenure. When contact- 
ed by tne Cynic, he said that however sincere Folta 
may have been, she must have known at the time that 
the letter was useless. The decision not to reappoint 
him had already been made, and a letter. of recom- 


--mendation hardly seemed to constitute any protest of 


the decision. 

Albee goes on to point out that the- Sociology 
Dept. has in .the past -supported radicals Michael 
Parenti, Howard“ Waitzkin, and James Loewen in 
various tenure and re-appointment decisions.. Albee 
has obviously overlooked the fact that the authority 
to make department tenure recommendations lies 
solely with the department chairperson. In this case, 
the decision was Folta’s. = 

Albee goes on to_praise farmet dépattingai 
Chairman Frank Sampson’s resignation from that 
post over the Waitzkin firing as some sort of confir- 
mation of virtue. ““‘Does it make sense that a man who 
acted like he did would not oppose tentring of Dr. 


Underhill simply because he is a Marxist?” After 


re-reading the letter Sampson wrote, the answer must 
clearly be: yes, it does make sense. 
Albee also takes issue with our publications 


‘chart. His argument centers around Dr. Howard 


Nixon’s publishing record. This chart is clearly 
labelled as including only professors with direct input 
into the decision. Our information is that Nixon had 


no direct input. If Albee’s research suggests other-° 


wise, the Cyhic respectfully requests documentation. 


' the University, or on leave. Since this is true, I looked 


for the publication record of Dr. Howard Nixon, a 


5 sociologist from whom I have taken two courses, I 
ae ! know he recently published one book, I have read a 


monograph that he wrote, and I have seen numerous 
articles that he has published, some in international 
sociological journals. Is he on the chart? If he is, the 
data is wrong. If he isn’t, he should be. 


What can readers believe of what the Cynic has 
published? Do writers for the Cynic have an obliga- - 
tion to be as thorough and as accurate as possible, 
regardless of the implications? How can anyone make 
a rational assessment gf Dr, Underhill’s case by. 
reading the propaganda our student newspaper 
publishes? If their brand of journalism continues, the 
Cynic can look forward to putting The Star and 
The National E. nquirer out of business. 


“Is the publication chart accurate?” asks Albee. 

The answer, alas, is, ‘‘no, it is not.” After study- 
ing the sociology department’s faculty publication 
record, we found it complex and misleading. 

The inaccuracies of the publication record of 
department members in the department proposal for 


a graduate program in sociology, the only source the 


Cynic’ could obtain, are reflected in the chart. There 
may _be other inaccuracies as well. We would welcome 
a full and accurate .analysis of sociology faculty 
publishing record..We have been told that Underhill’s 


- publishing record is very good, and from what we 


have seen, it undeniably is. 

In order to prevent future misunderstanding, the 
Cynic joins Albee in asking that the whole truth 
finally be told, and that the Cynic have access to 
public documents kept at public expense by public 
employees on their publications. 

Albee ‘never criticizes the sociology department’s 
silence-on-~the-—-case,~ which, ofcourse; “leaves “his 


« question hanging in mid—air, ‘“‘Was Dr. Underhill not 


recommended for tenure because’he is a Marxist?” 

Perhaps,-in-his alleged hour long interview with 
Folta, he might have thought to ask her that ques- 
tion. In any case, the Cynic did ask Folta that ques- 
tion, since she is*the only one who knows for stire,the 
answer tq that question. 

Folta would not tell us the basis for her decision. 
It is encouraging to note that Albee, who * ‘bragged” 
that he gathered all his facts in under two hours, has 
given Folta the benefit of the doubt. 

The Cynic is very concerned that the truth of the 
matter be told. We considér the Underhill story an 
excellent piece of investigative reporting. The Burling- 
ton Free Press, The Barre Times-Argus, The Vermont 
Vanguard. Press, The Rutland Herald, and WCAX 
télevision have all looked into it. 

Finally, Albee is quite right. This is exactly the 
sort of solid journalism which will eventually put 
such cheap scandal sheets as the Star and the National 
Enquirer out of business. 
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For the past several years, the University of 
Vermont has not been adequately funded by the 
~ State. Nationally, land grant institutions are appro- 
priated an average of 50.2 percent of their yearly 
operating budget from their respected states. UVM 
receives 18.6 percent from the state of Vermont, 
and while the state’s general fund has increased 
107 percent from 1971 to the present, the appro- 
priation has grown only 67 percent. This does not 
even cover inflationary costs. 

Most alarming, however, is the dramatic rise in 
resident tuition. The university purports to serve 
the needs of the Vermont student. Yet, what 
Vermont student can ° comfortably watch the 
tuition. more than double in ten years, not includ- 
ing another expected increase in 4iscal year 1980?~ 
Certainly not the Vermonter who might be inter- 
ested in coming to the university from:a low or 
middle income family — as most of us do... 

Perhaps the legislature does not understand the 
problem from a student’s perspective. In past 
years, UVM students have made little or no 
attempt to express this view in Montpelier. This 
year, however, the Student Association Lobby 
testified in a most impressive manner before the 
House Appropriations Committee and: succinctly 
presented the needs of Vermont students. 

Clearly, the mood of this term’s legislature is 
fiscally very conservative. Governor Snelling wants 
no more than a six percent increase in state spend- 
ing this year and the Montpelier lawmakers appear 
to be following that guideline. Included in that 
budget proposal is an appropriation increase of 
$837,000 for the university. 

This is simply too low. The university has 
stated needs of a 2.188 million dollar increase. If 
the legislature appropriates less, resident tuition 
will rise accordingly — as much as $200. Conse- 
quently, fewer Vermont students will be able to 
afford to attend UVM. 

It may be argued that the university doesn't 
need a larger appropriation since the increases in 
non-resident students may leave the impression this 
is not primarily a state school. The fact is, more 
Vermonters are attending the university than ever’ 
before, and come from all parts of the state. 

Today many in-state students are forced to 
take part-time jobs, or borrow far beyond their 
ability to repay in a reasonable period after gradua- 
tion. How much worse can this situation become 
before students are forced to consider money 
before education, and look elsewhere. If under- 
funding continues, sooner than we'd expect. 

Therefore, in- order for the university to 
adequately serve Vermont students, and more 
importantly, to avoid another nearly unaffordable 
resident tuition increase, we respectfully ask the 
legislature to take a second look at the UVM 
appropriation this year. 
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Editorial 


tters 


To the Editor: 

I would like to clarify 
some misconceptions which may 
have resulted from a’ Feb. 22 
Cynic article regarding Burling- 
ton politics. 

In the: first place, I am 


‘not,a Ward I alderman. nor 


am I ““UVM’s alderman.” Ward I 
is very ably represented by Janet 
Stackpole and Joyce Desautels. 
As part of an aldermanic ‘con- 
stituency, UVM is represented 
by four aldermen — two from 
Ward I and two from Ward VI. I 
am a candidate for alderman 
from Ward I in the March 
6th city election. 

Secondly, ‘my remarks 
about “comfortable arrange- 
ments” were given as an after- 
thought to a direct question 
about bribes in City Hall. I do 
not know of any “bribes” or 
“financial arrangements”’ regard- 
ing any city prrormepent activi- 


| Mahoney: Ss Rebuttal 


ties, and I don't expect that 
any exist. I have been interested 
in lookirig at the possibility of a 
code : — + possibly | based .on 
Common Cause. guidelines — 
which_.might ensure that. no 
member of any city. committee 
or commission could- be open to 
“a potential conflict: of interest. 
For example, I don’t think that 
it would be appropriate for a 
real estate developer, no matter 
‘how honest, to serve on the 
Planning Commission. 
The layout of the Cynic 


- articles and the juxtaposition of 


quotes left the reader with an 
untrue impression. Mayor’ Pa- 
quette and I are not political 
opponents. We are both native 
Burlingtonians, both Democrats, 
and both interested in doing 


~ what we feel is best for the city. 


Sometimes we agree, and some- 
times we don’t agree — but I 
don’t question Mr. Paquette’s 


honesty. 


I have the highest regard for] — 


the Board of Aldermen — each 
and every member — and I know 
that they give a great deal of 
time and energy in pursuit 
of a better city for all of us. 
It is my hope that after the 
March 6 election I can, share. 
that pursuit as a Board member, 

In the pursuit of-a story 
that didn’t exist, other impor- 
tant areas of concern (like 
UVM’s impact on the Burlington 
housing market) were omitted or 
cut short. Perhaps the unfor- 
tunate perception caused by the. 
Cynic article could be blamed on 
enthusiastic but inexperienced 
journalism. If the Cynic intends 
to continue to report on city 


‘government in Burlington, jI 


‘hope that more attention will 
be given to accuracy and less 
attention given to creating an 
impressionistic article which 
might make hot copy, but 


_isn’t sound reporting. 


Finally, I would like to 
remind all members of the 
University community that the 
city election on. March 6th is 
open to all registered Burling- 
ton voters and the bond issue 
needs your help. . 

Sincerely, 


Maurice F. Mahoney 


UVM: Resentment from Montpelier 


To the Editor: 


Throughout the State House 


in Montpelier I- hear: “Why 
should we give UVM~ more 
oney if they do this?” This is a 


growing attitude of many legisla- 


tors in Montpelier asa result of 
tenure decisions at UVM. The 


_[substance of these decisions is 


rapidly leading UVM _ into a 
state of political suicide. Why? 


As a student intern at the 
State House for the: past two — 


sessions, I have seen resentment 
toward UVM growing. The basic 


~}tenure policy and the recent 
{Underhill decision are two rea- 


sons for this resentment. The 
fact that publishing is more 
important than teaching in all 
tenure decisions irritates many 
legislators. In instances when 
good professors are fired, these 
decisions are.a slap in the face to 
those who decide our tuition 
level. The Underhill case can do 
nothing but make UVM’s image 
worse. When tenure policy is so 
blatantly disregarded and blind- 
ers are placed on curriculum, 
legislators alter their perception 
of UVM. In an era of budget 
limitations, the effects are mag- 
nified. After all, why should 


It’s Your Wilderness 


To the Editor: 

I am writing in regard to the 
Wilderness Bill that is now going 
to stand trial in the Vermont 
Senate Natural Resource Com- 
mittee. I sense, from articles in 
local newspapers and from my 
attendance at a hearing on the 
bill, that people are misin formed 
about what “wilderness” means. 
Wilderness is a land for everyone 
and everything made by nature. 
Wilderness is for plants, trees, 
insects, birds, animals and man 
to live cooperatively amongst 


each. other. It is a place,-like-a- 


museum, that could be preserved 


for the integrity of all. Wilder- 
ness will never be left stagnant, 
for it is dynamic, ever changing, 
and versatile enough to be used 
in many different ways. Wilder- 
ness can be a homeland for 


wildlife to restore the balance 


that-once_existed_in this world, 
and it can be a place for man, 
too, to restore his faith in living 
and in the beauty of all kinds. 
Wilderness can only be used by 
all who feel an“ equality with 
others who share the land; it is 
not a place for domination. 

As._the population. .in-this 
state continues to increase, the 


Vermont ‘tax dollars fund a 
school where due process and 
open education are denied? 
As an intern with the House 

Appropriations Committee I 
hope to educate these members 
of the recent tenure denial. My 
purpose is not to have politicians 
meddling in UVM affairs, but 
tather to have them understand 
the real status of a publically 
funded institutio that lies. 

John Foster 

Student Intern 

Joint Fiscal Office 

16 Lafayette Pl 

Burlington: 


wilderness continues to dimin- 
ish. Soon, there may be nothing 
left that is not controlled by 
man. Dying and endangered is 
what our wilderness has become. 

I feel that the wilderness 
must remain wild, untamed by 
man. However, if the bill passes, 
the 1% of Vermont Wilderness 
will be sentenced for life under 
the dictation of the forest’s 


a“ 


service’s multiple use plan. The] — 


plan allows for lumbering, snow- 
mobiles and manipulation of th 
land. So please, for the sake o 
ail, consider what_ wilderness is 
and ask your local senator to 
vote wisely when considering 
this bill. Let the land remain 
wild. 

Thank you; 

Helen R. Fowe 
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the Sunshine In : 
Appraising Tenure 


Standards — 


To the Editor: 

In. the ten years that I have 
been a member of the UVM 
faculty, there have been eleven 
blatent political firings, of which 
the Parenti firing was only the 
most open and notorious. This 
year the move to fire Ralph 
Underhill will make it an even 
dozen. These purged faculty 
members have in common the 
courage to challenge the estab- 
lished orthodoxy in their re- 
spective fields — precisely the 
kind of challenge.on which the 
growth of ideas depends. Yet the 
UVM administration, which pro- 
fesses a commitment to acade- 
mic freedom, has methodically 
fired persons whose teaching, 
research, publications and com- 
munity service have furthered 
open and critical inquiry. 

The cost of such firings to 
the university community and to 
the larger community of which 
it is a part has been high. The. 
chilling effect on open inquiry 
has been clear. Fearing either 
loss of livelihood or harrassment, 
the faculty members who wit- 
nessed and survived the firings 
have often been cautious, avoid- 
ing issues and methods that~. 
might bring them into disfavor 
with the administration. This 
extreme caution not only damp- . 
ens the free exchange of ideas 
between the faculty, it also sets 
severe limits on the kinds of 
issues that are treated in the 


_ classroom. And: the students 


suffer the stifling effects of a 
narrowed range of “safe” topics 
and methodologies. At a time of 
wide-spread social ferment and 
change, such restrictions on 
classroom activity deny students 
access to the fullest possible 
range of ideas — ideas they will 
need~to resolve the present and 


* future crises in social, political, 


economic and ecological prac- 
tices. The larger community 
‘suffers the loss of the energies 
and skills of those fired, fre- 
quently because their involve- 


ments in community programs | 


and activities are seen as inapp- 
ropriate by the UVM adminis- 
tration and trustees. This was 
painfully obvious in the Parenti 
case whefe the reasons given by 
the trustees for the firing not 
only violated Parenti’s academic 
freedom but also his constitu- 
tional rights as a citizen. 

' In the Underhill case, as 
with all the political firings since 
Parenti, no reasons have been 
given for denying him tenure. 
Indeed, in a Kafkaesque set of 
new rules, the administration 
does not have to provide rea- 
sons,- unless it chooses to do so: 
Comparing Underhill’s excellent 
record as a teacher, scholar and 
active member of the commun- 
ity with those of other members 
of the faculty is made impossible 
by the administration’s denial of 
access to this information as a 


Same Ole Song and Dance 


To the Editor: 

In the Cynic Feb. Ist I was 
delighted to read that someone 
was getting tired of seeing S:A. 
concerts continually present the 
same types of musical acts and 
was further questioning the 
propriety of this state of affairs. 
I too feel that something could 
be done to satisfy the hunger of 
those who are not-content to, as 
Larry Seiden puts it, “let it 
rock.” 

Let me first say that I have 
attended some of the shows, and 
particularly enjoyed David 
Johansen. I have no argument 
with. the way the individual 
shows are produced; problems 
were ironed out when students 
complained. Here’s some more 
to work on. 

First, I hardly believe that 
only. one_.or.two.bands tour at 
any_time. I feel Butler et al have 
a melange of talent to deal with. 

Se¢ond, it’s said that possi- 
bly only 15% of the student 
body has heard of certain 
musical talent. 15% of 10,000 is 
1,500. That assumes everyone 
who has heard will pay to see 
them, which is not likely, so the 
figure is lower. But what about 
the non-student? Effective use 
of media could draw in a. large 
non-student crowd. Also to be 
considered are those in both 
groups that will hear of the artist 
as part of intentional or non-in- 
tentional promotion and become 
interested because of it. Burling- 
ton isn’t Boston, where a person 
has their choice of 12 or more 
concerts daily. We have almost a 
captive audience. 


Third, what is this total 


|fascination with the Gym,as a 


concert hall? Sure. it’s great 
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because it’s Vermont’s biggest 
auditorium and _ nothing for 
concerts exists near ‘its scale in 
Burlington. But if we think 
beyond it, we don’t have to 
worry about “breaking even in a 
large scale concert” or be 
stymied by its unavailability. 
UVM has the Ira Allen Chapel, 
the site of previous successful 
concert ventures; and ossibly 
the Southwick Music Auditor- 
ium could-be- used: Downtown 
has the Flynn and Memorial 
Auditorium (for non-rock con- 
certs). Certainly use the gym, 
but don’t...be restricted to it. 

Fourth, I guess I’m pissed 
most with the omniscient atti- 
tude of the bureau. Bob Cohen, 
Jazz Music Director of WRUV, 
approached them with the idea 
of a concert that he himself had 
done--most.-of the..preliminary 
work for, McCoy Tyner, Ron 
Carter: and Sonny Rollins, all 
jazz giants. Cohen received a 
reply to the effect that they had 
never heard of them so they 


couldn’t be too good: I guess’ 


similarly that.everyone knows of 
the Bee Gees, so sooner or later 
they’ll be here. Why doesn’t Pat 
& Co. survey the students to see 
what they’d like to hear? This 
was done three years ago. This 
wouldn’t mean that the majority 


“would see what they wanted all 


the time either, else we'd see the 
Dead every semester. Plan a 
series of concerts to please 
everyone — start with some of 
my favorites: Janne Schaefer, 
Nils Lofgren, ‘Joan Armatrading, 
Cheryl Dilcher, The Cars, Third 
World, Les Dudek, Star Spangled 
Washboard. 
' «Signed, 
Brad Bosle 
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Feedback 


matter of public record. Without 


such. access to the performance 
records of all faculty members, 
the university administration can 
and does claim that it is uphold- 
ing a purely academic (non-poli- 
tical) standard while keeping the 
entire process wrapped in =e 
tery. 

To clarify the actual i 
dards being employed, I propose 
that all materials relevant to the 
academic performance of every 
member of the UVM. faculty 
(publications, research, commu- 
nity service, student evaluations 


of teaching, etc.) be placed in . 


the open reference section of the 
UVM library for use by any 
member of the public. Such 
materials would allow for an 
objective determination of the 
actual standards used in hiring 


and firing decisions, past and 
present. Since the faculty are - 
‘public employees in a public 


institution with a public trust to 
create and maintain an atmos- 
phere of free inquiry for the 
sake of all, this public disclosure 
is entirely appropriate. It will, I 
believe, show the arbitrary and 
political character of the present 
attempt to fire Underhill, hope- 
fully in time to prevent it: 
Perhaps letting the sunshine into 
UVM will dispell the kind of 
intellectual mould that thrives in 
the darkness of orthodoxy. 

Will Miller ~~ 

_ Philosophy Dept. 


TA 7 ry 
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Students Could Have 
Impact on Election Day 


‘To the Editor: 2 

I was interested in the 
recent articles on the upcoming 
elections in~ Burlington (Cynic, 
Feb. 22). In one article, Mayor 
Paquette was quoted as saying 
the proposed North and Soutfi 
Connector highways will help 
revitalize downtown. Unfortun- 
ately, two new. major highways. 
into the city will probably choke 


.us before- we are revitalized. 


Isn't it ironic that when we 
are facing an imminent shortage 
of gasoline from the- Middle 
East, and greater shortages in the 
future: if demand for fuel con- 
tinues to grow exponentially, 
that we should want to build 
even more highways? Further- 
more, the land that will be taken 
for the Southern Connector 
could be used for more industry 
and housing which would ex- 
pand the tax base while pro- 


' viding needed jobs and housing 
at the same time. 


Alternatives such as better 
use of existing roads along with 
improved public transit and ride 
sharing can adequately meet our 
needs in the coming years. We 


; ought to save our tax money for 


The Safety of Code 3: 


To the Editor: 

UVM Rescue is appreciative 
of the Cynic’s interest in our 
organization and their concern 
for public safety. Several points 
made in an article about ambu- 
lance driving published 2/15/79, 
however, need to be clarified. 

Point 1 — The reporter 
(Don Taylor). stated “the com- 
petence.of the ambulance drivers 
has been questioned.”’ We have 
the utmost confidence in our 
ambulance ‘drivers and to date 
Mr. Taylor is the first to express 
concern. Our recent accident 
was an unfortunate ‘turn of 
events where another driver 
panicked’ ané pulled into an 
intersection as we were proceed- 
ing through it “Code 3” (lights 
and siren) while responding to 
an emergency. Rescue’s driver 
who was involved in the accident 


. Was among our most exper- 


ienced -aitears, and the insurance 
company has established - 100 
percent fault with the other 
party. 

Point 2 — Mention was 
made of an ex-racing car driver/ 
ambulance driver, Dick Flynn; 
who was quoted in the article as 
saying ‘‘The feeling I get behind 
the wheel when the lights .and 
sirens are on is like the feeling I 
get listening to a Rolling Stones 
song in my ‘own car.” Dick 
Flynn does not work for UVM 
Rescue and is in no way respon- 
sible for the training of our 
drivers. 

Point 3 — Of paramount 
concern at UVM Rescue when 
proceeding Code 3 is a safe and 
orderly ride. Mr. Taylor incor- 
rectly reported that drivers are 


frequently “urged to speed up.” 


In what seemed to be an 
effort to report something sensa- 


better projects that won't. be 
obsolete 10 years after they 2 
built. - 

-In another article, I was 
struck by an account of S.A. 
plans to lobby in Montpelier. It 
seems to me that students could 
havé: a lot of political-clout but 
do not use it often enough 
There are probably more stu 


‘ dents at UVM than there-will be 


voters in Burlington in this next 
Town Meeting. In other words, 


if all of. the students went to the’ 


polls, they would have a signifi 
cant impact on the outcome in 
any election. 

Montpelier will continue to 
ignore tuition problems at UVM 
until UVM demonstrates its 
political power. Though it’s too 
late for those not registered to 


sign up to vote this March, I] - 
hope more students willbegin|” 


taking an active role in elections. 
If you are registered, March 6 is 
the day to cast your ballot. The 
political process cannot just b 
left up to lobbyists. 

Sincerely, 

Robert Wilke 

Vermont Friends of 

the Earth 


tional, the reporter identified 


Rescue as a threat to the motor- 


ing public. We would like to 
assure him that.while emergency 
vehicles proceeding Code 3 have 
an increased risk of accidents, 
we do not take that risk lightly. 
Perhaps a more worthwhile 
2>xpose on motor safety would 
se a feature on the Domiro’s 
Pizza’s drivers. “ 


Sincerely, 

Dave Marvin 
Director of 
Operations 
Sean Leach 
Publié Relations 
Officer 

UVM Rescue 
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Watching. Saturday Night 

Live. devotedly for nigh on four 
: years leaves an impression on 
one’s life. We develop a rapport 
’ |with the T.V. set: the ‘stabbing 
yet beguiling humour colors our 
view of America and the world, 
“inside” jargon transcends our 
everyday conversations, and the 
intimacies of the main characters 
become real — even John Belushi 
becomes the object of our 


fantasies. , 

t things have passed - 
through that screen into. our 
living rooms on_§ Saturday 
nights... television at its best....a 
medium that we are all too 
ready to attack for its inanity 
and ‘social irrelevance “(or rele- 
vance) but ‘we are quick to 
overlook the technical and. thea- 
trical aspects that make it the art 
orm that itis. —..~ ; 

Television is designed for 

meras, not audiences. The 
director and the cameraman 

hoose. what we should and , 
4shouldn’t see.. The illusion of. 
‘|reality is ideal for our living — 
rooms, but the prejudices that 
one holds so dear are shattered 
in the studio. 

Only about 25 out of -the 
200 seats are given to the géneral 
public to see Saturday Night 
Live. The rest are given to 
friends of thé producers -and 
agents, Jane Curtin’s:dog walker, 
Garett. Morris’ great aunt, and 
{the guest star’s wife and kids. 
Upon arrival to NBC studios 


t Rockefeller. Center in New 


ork, I found:that ‘the audience 
was basically young: entertain- 
ment execs and Diane Keatons 
on their way ‘to Studio 54 or 

BGS’s after the show’ — or if 
that’s. passe, to’ Jake .and_El- 
wood’s new hang out. Preten- 
sions aside, they were a cool, 
New York group. 

The studio was like any 
other: a huge rectangular room. 
The sets were arranged along the 
‘four walls. In the middle of the 
room there were about 100 


cally around the ce 

from where ee 
inevitably opens. the shew. My 
first television delusion was 
shattered when I saw what little 


space the stage actually occu-_ 


pied: negligible, considering 
there were ten other sets of 
comparable size. From our seats 
above the set, we could see the 
center stage, the Weekend Up- 
date news set (sans globe), and 
a living room (which was inten- 
ded for “The Fuller Bushman” 
but was cut for lack of time. All 
else, we were told, could be seen 
on any of the several monitors 
hanging from the light grid. 

At about 11 
Saturday Night band began to 


p.m., the 


glay some mean jazz. Activity 


on the floor became a bit more: 


hurried. The cameramen posi- 


tioned their equipment {which 


took up most of the remaining 
studio), props men. put the 
finishing. touches on various 
sets, there was a light check, and 
Lorne Michaels: (the producer 


who offered the Beatles $560 to 


appear on the show) walked 


about looking non-commita! and’ 


concerned. The crew-looked like 

they’d been working 15 hours 

(which they had) and had been 

doing up, I would presume, a bit 
of “tootskie. = 


_ television,” 


been. Then Bill Murray, 


- Rick Nelson (of Ozzie and 


Harriet fame) and Judy Collins 
were slated for the evening. 
(This reporter was slightly dis- 
appointed that ‘Mick Jagger 
wasn’t on, -and hoped that 


’ maybe he would prance out and 
‘dance around Judy Collins — but 


reality strikes hard, 
the world of television.) 
Don Pardo, “the voice of 
_ came out so we 
could practice our applause. He 
showed us how to read the 
‘APPLAUSE’ sign when it 
flashed and hoped ‘that we 
wouldn’t be “stinkers” like the 
dress rehearsal audience ot 
Entertainment, himself,” bound- 
ed out so we could practice our 
cheering. To reiterate what he 
said could not do him justice. 
Suffice to say that he’s a funny 


even in 


(LI ag) 


The Cynic. 
visits 

Saturday | 
Night 
Live... 


with read-throughs, blocking, 
and perpetual revisions. The sets 
are built in Brooklyn and ‘the. 
costumes and props are collett- 
ed, so by Saturday everything i 


, assembled. The dress rehearsal is 
~ «used for timing and rewrites are |. 


done until the very last minutes. 

_ Cue cards are imperative 
and it is a fine art to read them 
professionally. Timing and a 


_ high level of organization are 


crucial to the success of live 
television. Every spare moment 


“is used. During commercials the 
‘band played while the crew 


struck the set--and pulled toge- 
ther another. Ten seconds prior 
to Weekend Update, Bill Murray 
still..was not on the set. There 
was a concerned “where the 


. . fuck is Bill?” and at five seconds |- 


~ he< came running out of the 


dressing room, vaulted over the 


+> news desk with barely enough 
~ytime-to shuffle his papers: 
ag aE: should “point out thet, 


kinda guy and he loves his mom 
(now,’get outa here). . 

As 11:30 approached, fre- 
netic action increased and ten- 
sion mounted. Rick Nelson’s 
musicians started jamming with 
the Saturday Night band and the 
count down began. Sixty 
seconds... all attention was direc- 
ted on the WWRJ set. Bill 
Murray. walked onto the set. in 
his cardigan sweater and sat 
behind his desk. . “Twenty 


“seconds,” the ubiquitous voice 


boomed. Bill Murray the D.J. 
chided the director and waved 
“thi” to his mom. At ten seconds 
the music wrapped itself up 


gracefully. At zero seconds, it 
Air.” 


was “On the 

Live T.V. is a tenuous 
situation, it can really fall on its 
face (and it does...). Preparation 


(after I asked po! 


" during this pasticular show, Bill 


Murfay. provided most of the 


: energy directed toward the audi- 


ence and-in many of the skits.) 

The talent and energy re- 
quired to- perform on live 
television really isn’t appreciated 
until. you can see the pressure 
first. hand. In. order to change 
from one character to another 
quickly, an actor must either be 
a truly integrated unit like 
Danny Ackroyd, or utterly 
insane like John Belushi (who I 


-was: informed_|_ didn’t want to 


meet because he had been 
“flipped out” all day — appar- 
ently par for the course). With- 
out their make-up, the actors 
looked fairly exhausted and as 
Gilda Radner said to me after 
the show, “I’m no spring chick- 
en you know.” 

The entire ~cast inemned 
human and approachable ~ 
another media delusion shatter- 
ed. Television makes it all seem 
far away and nebulous. Bill 
Murray even let me touch him 
ly). - 

Everyone was called on 
stage for the closing scene where 
they all gather around the guest 
stars in one spontaneous deluge 
of hugs and kisses and dancing. 
It was an authentic display for 
people who had worked toge- 
ther. But instead of fading off 
nicely with the credits, we 


_ were left with an empty stage 


and a studio full of union 
workers. It was an anti-climax 
and one couldn’t just switch to 
thelateshow.. __ 

Backstage, “everyone was 
paythed to hit the road, to bed, 
Gr to boogie. Seeing this top 
non-prime_ time - national, tele- 
vision show in the flesh wasn’t as 
slick as on my Zenith Betamax, 
but it was a an of fun and it 
certainly was live 


YOU COULD BE 
>SKIING 
IN STOWE TOO! 


‘ 


Rent Rossignol skis with Salomon bindings and Nordica boots 
for only $9.00 a day . Boogie in the bumps with your friends. 


Just clip this coupon, bring your drivers license and student I.D. 
and enjoy the day skiing in We're omfhe Access Rd. to the 
Mountain. 


. for $9.00 a day 


Offer gond till April 197 1979. Vi wae Feb. 17-25, 1979 


WUONGIN Mad BENS 


WEST BRANCH SHOPS - RT. 108 « STOWE, VT. 05672 - 802/253- 
STOWE'S FINEST SKI RENTALS 


Open’ 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 


91 College St: Tel. 802 862-4397 


So:smooth. Easy to-sip.Delicious! 
Comfort®’s unlike any other liquor. 
It tastes good just poured over ice. 
That’s why it makes mixed drinks 
taste much better, too, — 


Southern 


great with: 
Cola ¢ Bitter Lemon 
Tonic ¢ orange juice 
Squirt...even milk 


By Helen Pelzman 


‘Just got into this town/ | 
' feeling mighty good/ I found my — 
, old friends sound/ I had a hunch 


I would.” 

Last Wednesday night, Jona- 
than Edwards ended his two-day 
singing engagement at Huht’s in 
the company of old friends. The 
audience was happy to hear that 
Edwards still sang with the 
genuine country style that made 
him one. of Burlington’s favorite 
entertainers. 


Edwards exhibits a maturity © 


and confidence that was missing 
early in his career. He is an 


_ engaging performer, approaching _ 


his audience with an authentic 
display of warmth and good 
humour which : highlights the 
bright points of his performance. 
Flanked by rhythm guitarist 
Dean Adrian and bass guitarist 


-Michael Walsh, the Edwards 


band has been unaffected by the 


glitter of ‘the music industry. It - 


is easy to‘like the band; they 
rely on their wholesomeness and 
ability to entertain rather than a 
silly show of punkish antics. 
Rowdiness, however, prevailed 
in the well-lubricated audience, 
who occasionally. swung verbal 
onslaught in the way of Jona- 
than Edwards. Yet the perform- 


ers handled them professionally, . 
retaliating on ‘one occasion with 


a song. 
Edwards opened his per- 
formance with a solo of “Train 


of Glory,” using both his‘ har- 


monica and guitar. It was a 
rousing, energetic prelude to the 
second tune, “Girl from the 
Canyon,” which was played by 
the whole band. The range of 
musical styles achieved by the 
‘three musicians, using only 
acoustic, bass, rhythm guitars, 
an occasional piano, simple 
percussion, and a harmonica 
underscored the diversity and 
talent of the band: Songs such 


as “Sailboat” had a definite . 


reggae influence, whereas the 
“Don’t Cry, Blue”. smacked of 
“good ole foot stompin’ country 
music. - 

Edwards’ impressive lead 
playing ability aided him in the 
transition to his newer songs, 
“Daddy Gone; Singing Mama” 
‘and “Everything Takes Time,” 
which is the title cut of his, new 
album. The song hints at a 
stylistic change in Edwards’ 


,Mmusic: more boogie and jazz. 


POVVLCLCIL aT 


“Sweet As § 


Edwards is progressing towards a 
heavier bass sound and a funkier 
tempo. Being a die-hard country 
fan, I was a bit dismayed by 
these changes, yet they were 
well incorporated into the show. 

Jon Gailmor, Green Moun- 
tain recording star, opened the 


‘show at Hunt’s. His impressive 


style — and his first song — 
primed the audience for his act. 
Gailmor’s vocal range is astound- 
ing; his. voice produced sweet 
country vibratos in a rendition 
of “The Fisherman’s Song.” 
Gailmor accompanies himself on 
the acoustic guitar and kazoo, 
His guitar playing was not as 
impressive as his vocals, but that 
may have been due to his 
selection of the material. Yet, he 
was an entertaining performer 
and the audience loved him. He 
is a regular performer at: Hunt’s, 
and in the future we might see 
him accompanied by a better 
display of musical talent. 
It should be noted that the 


Haydn's Creation: 
Eat Your Heart Out, 


Charles Darwin 


Efrain Guigui 


-By Tom Daniels 
In the beginning, there were 
three archangels, Adam and Eve, 
60 musicians, and a choms of 
80; and God said it was very 


good. The Creation was quite 


the happening both way back 
then and Saturday night at 
Memorial Auditorium when the 
UVM Lane Series brought toge- 

ther some of Vermont's ino 


wise 


classical talent bolstered by 
three internationally known 
vocalists. 

Conductor Efrain Guigui 
masterfully guided the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra in a splen- 
did~ musical interplay” with the 


‘combined UVM Choral Union 


and the University Choir, and 
the soloists to elaborate the 
Biblical account of the beginning 
of the world. The story is 
alternately recited by three 
archangels — Raphael, Uriel, and 
Gabriel _—- with the’ chomus, 
primed by the.able coaching of 
Dr. James Chapman, adding 
appropriate emphasis. 4% 
The three soloists — Leslie 
Guinn, bass; Charles Bressler, 
tenor; and Judith Raskin, sopra- 
no — were somewhat over- 
shadowed by the exceptional 
performances of the orchestra 
and chorus. Guinn’s selections 
were often dull and plodding, 
though he displayed a rich voice. 
Bressler sang with persuasion 
and personality as he has before 
with the Vermont Mozart Festi- 


val. Judith Raskin, another vet-' 


eran of the Mozart Festival, 
showed great range and delicate 
tone. The solo pieces, however, 


management of. Hunt’s was 
courteous and well prepared for 
the crowd. Hunt’s has one of the 
best sound systems in Burling- 
ton, and the,seating is arranged 
to make the most of the compe- 
tent acoustic design. Perhaps 
that: is why Hunt’s can attract. 
such good billings. Even the 
performers praised the system. 
Edwards took a moment during 
the show to thank the manage- 
ment ‘at Hunt’s for helping to 
put on a fine. performance. 


It is refreshing to have a 
performer of Edwards’ calibre 
approach his andience with the 
sincerity and wholesomeness 
that prevails in his music. The 
band is a genuine, countrified 
group of musicians who enjoy 
themselves while they perform. 
Jonathan Edwards enjoys play- 
ing in Burlington, and his 
enthusiasm was -retumed by the 


audiences he delights with his 


music. 


tended to be choppy, and on 
occasion lines were repeated 
to the point of melodrama. But 
such is the full-blown classical 
style of the late 18th century. 
’ Each day was announced by 
the tinny ring of the harpsicord, 
comically reminiscent of Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail. The 
Creation is a lengthy piece, over 
2 hours, and tested the stamina 
and patience of the standing 
chorus. The performance notes 
greatly aided the audience's 
ability to follow the vocalists 
and the two intermissions were a 
must. 

In the third movement, 
local singers Gary Moreau and 
Jill Levis performed a delightful 
duet as Adam and Eve before 
the Fall, praising the magnifi- 
cence of nature and éach other. 
. Maestro Guigui then sum- 
moned all his effusive gestures to 
lead his musical legions into 4 
rousing and thoroughly convin- 
cing finale. The near sellout 
crowd responded with a standing 
ovation, and seemed to agree 
that even if Darwin could prove 
the Book of Genesis a myth, 
Haydn’s Creation is still 4 

VERMONT CYNIC 
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Scott Combs 
- The Zone 


By Randy McMullen 
The most disappointing 
thing about Hard Core is its title. 
The phrase “‘hard core”’ is-stich a 
battered and useless cliche that 
it doesn’t’ suggest how emo- 


: ‘tionally powerful the movie is. . 


The title might also imply 
that Hard Core is about porno- 
graphy, Wrong. Hard Core: deals 
with pornography, yes, but only 
as a social extreme; The movie 
concerns a_ shattered’ father- 
daughter relationship, and the 
former’s tortuous battle with 
himself “ and an alienating 
environment as he attempts to 
reunite ‘the two. The movie 
succeeds wonderfully not 
because of its authentic showing 
of ‘murky dens of sado-maso- 
chism, and not because you get 
to. watch a-noble and. scruffy 
George C. Scott hurl a doped-up 
pimp -against a series of lamp 
posts, but because it portrays a 
series of social and emotional 
conflictions with realism and 
sentimentality. - 

George C. Scott‘plays Jake 
VanDoren, a strict, cold Calvin- 


.-ist who lives with his daughter.in 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, where 
the people go to the Dutch 
Reformation Church on Sun- 
days, and talk about it during 
the rest of the week. His 
daughter, Christen, is a meek, 


" shuddering girl who is obviously 


afraid of her father: She dis- 
appears while on a Calvinist 
Youth League trip to California, 
and a Los Angeles private 
investigator is hired (played by 
Peter Boyle) who uncovers her 
underground film career. 

The story ‘is set for Jake’s 
pilgrimage to California in search 
of his daughter, and ultimately 
himself. He gets 
occasionally, but never seduced. 
He learns that seduction may 
not be so bad after all... for 
some people. 

Hard Core is enhanced pri- 
marily by Scott’s acting prowess. 
As a father figure, he is superb. 
His stern manner can be quickly 
and childishly humbled, and his 
expressions of anger, pain, and 
forced revelation serve- as the 
emotional framework of the 
film. 

One wonders, though, whe- 
ther Scott feels completely at 
home as a devout Calvinist. 


_ There appear to be seconds of 


skepticism in his face during his 
homiest of moments at the 
beginning of the movie, as if-he 
is saying to himself, “I don’t 
know about this, folks...” On 
the whole, however, he is 
convincing, he’s assuring. 

One of _the great things 


about having an actor like-Scott: 


in a movie is that you don’t need 
to technically accentuate the 
impact. Thus, Hard Core. is.a 
relatively pure movie with few 
gimmicks. When Jake first wit- 
nesses his daughter “en drag,” 


we ate treated, 
acting, the st 
awards are made o 


only flaw is a Dlatantly_ slaved 
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police siren in the background. 
Although a strong movie scene 
should -appeal to all senses, in 
this case Scott’s agony trans- 
cends sight. 

Nonetheless, writer/director 
Paul Schradeg can . be -compli- 
mented for a well-made film. It 
flows eloquently through sharp 
editing that has skimmed off alt 
the superfluous flab. Always 
there is a building suspense as 
Jake struggles to“understand his 
daughter and her reasons for 
leaving. 

: The intricacies of Jake’s 
character are offset by a parlor 
girlfriend of Christen’s whom he 
hired. for the search. Season 
Hubley is stunning in this role: a 
seedy street girl unconcerned 
with morals, religion, and all of 
the things upon which Jake’s life 


is based (except love, which - 


eludes them both). 

Jake and’ his befriended 
whore are such perfect opposites 
that they are logically meant for 
each other. They both represent 
“hard cores” on different sides 
of the spectrum. He is a stern 
Calvinist whose life depends on 
reaching God by avoiding evil: 
Her life is based on using-evil to 
make a living. His cold, fore- 
boding ways have lost him a 
daughter and similar circum- 
stances denied her a ‘father from 


the start. They need each other, 
and as they try to find out why, 
they hit upon some remarkable 
conclusions. ‘ 

“At least you get to go to 
heaven,” she tells him. “I dont 
get shit!” : 

And when Jake is over- 
whelmed and sound-struck™ by 
the difference in their sexual 
attitudes, she explains it quite 
casually: “You”care so little 
about sex that you won’t do it 
with anybody;.I care so little 
about sex that I don’t care who I 
do it with.” 

Jake’s _lost-in-a-lost-world 
perspective underlines the theme 
of alienation so expertly visual- 
ized in the film. The music and 
lighting consistently reinforce 
the street lifer’s hostility toward 
outsiders like Jake. He is pudgy 
and awkward in~his pseudo- 
Hollywood attire; and he adopts 
a profound humbleness to go 
with his new and discomforting 
awareness, Jake is coping with a 
grossly foreign environment, and 


he is learning that because there © 


are Calvinists, there must also be 
whores. And that-with both life 
styles, there is a’ necessary 
confinement. Venture from your 
established territory and you’ll 
find it: cultural alienation. 


Some may be -disappointed 


with HardCore because it really 
isn’t about pornography. And 
some may be disappointed, by 
the comy ending, Regardless, 
the movie abounds. with good 


<acfing..and supefior. direction, 


“and the emotional | content is 
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HOT HOMEMADE soups! 
. LOTS OF HOT DRINKS! 


CORNER Of ST. PAUL 6 COLLEGE STREETS BURLINGTON * 862-9620 
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Live Entertainment 


~ Paul Asbell & Harpo > 


Sunday aftemoon 


March 4th 4:00 O’Clock 


159 Main St. 
. next to the yan Theater / downtown Burlington 


Open Mon-Sat 3:30 p.m. till closing 


PRICES WERE BORN HERE 7 
AND RAISED SOMEWHERE ELSE-- 


 PRE—GAME WARMUP 


‘4:00 — -~7: 00 
Before Hockey Games 
-50 Pitchers | 

Drafts .25 

Jack eee Shots 60 


THURSDAY LADIES’ NIGHT 


e All mixed drinks % Price 
oem §=«=—«-: 8:00 P.M. — ll 
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"Navin Shah and his wife Neeta in front of a wall of Clips and Revues of “The Spices.” 


By Tom Campbell 

Giving up a seventeen-year 
career as an oceanographer and 
marine biologist to run a small 
restaurant in Vermont . might 
seem like a strange thing to some 
people; not to Navin Shah 
though, the proprietor .of The 
Spices restaurant. “Life as~ an 
oceanographer opened up. a 
whole world of travel that I 


never would have experienced. 


otherwise,” said Shah. “But 
running a place like this is 
something that I’ve always 
- wanted to do. It’s the start of 
my second career.” 

The Spices, located in North 
Ferrisburg, about twenty miles 
south of Burlington, is a small, 
comfortable restaurant that eli- 
cits an almost total “Indian 
cultural dining atmosphere. Ori- 
ginally froth Bombay, India, Mr. 
Shah opened the restaurant -in 
1976 and it is totally operated 
by him, his wife Néeta, and two 
children, Nisha and Nitesh: “We 
wanted to be a special sort of 


Face it 
gone awoy. 


If you have that feelin 
you. Its designed to teach 
flying school. 

The program is an EXTRA for cadets who can 
Taken during the senior 
training after graduation. 


dining experience,” commented 


Mr. Shah. “From the day we. 


opened we decided that we 
would serve only complete din- 
ners. There are coffee shops and 
take-out houses everywhere. We 
were more interested in a place 
that people would come out of 
the way for.” / 

When I entered the restau- 
rant through a .tapestry draped 
doorway, I felt a genuine sense 
of hospitality..Mr. Shah is the 
host for the evening, greeting the 
diners, directing them to their 
seats and personally handling the 
dining matters. The dining area 
is a single large room, predomin- 
antly brown and tan, that 
includes no more than ten to 
twelve medium size tables. A 
number of different 
Indian lamps hang from the 
ceiling. Along the panelled walls 
are-a number of tapestries and 
other Indian hangings. Indian 
music, this time it was Ravi 
Shankar, softly almost subcon- 
sciously, floats in the air. 


DO YOU WANT TO FLY?-__ 


plant, 


woven. 


This is all prelude and 
accompaniment, though, to the 
meal that makes dining at The 


Spices such a memorable. occa~ 


sion. As a newcomer to the ways 
of the Indian dining culture, I 
was both fascinated and mysti- 
fied by the dining alternatives 
that were offered. After uncork- 
ing a bottle of Rosé (The Spices 
do not serve liquor, but one 
more .than welcome to bring a 
favorite beverage), a small plat- 


_ter of appetizers were served to 


each patron. Called pakoras, 
they consisted of deep-fried 
pieces of potato, onion, egg- 
cauliflower, and green 
peppers. The batter was made 
from spiced chick pea flour, a 
favorite cooking ingredient in 
certain parts of India. Its flavor 
was somewhat rich and more 
noticably present. than common 
flour and its pleasant mellowness 
was highly compatable with the 
vegetables. 

There was a wide variety of 
soup and salad pre-entree select- 


« 


‘> 


IndianCulture 


——Hating Out 


Thrives at — 


ions. Both groiips were all 
vegetable and, as was the rest of 
the meal, made totally from 
scratch. I chose a cream of 
spinach soup that was full of 
finely chopped spinach and 
flavored with an Indian spice 
called cumin. My companion 
had a buttermilk kadi which is 
flavored with tumeric and col- 


‘lander and laced with vegetables. 


For salads, we selected from a 
list that included cucumber- 
tomato raithay carrot raitha, 
spinach raitha, cabbage kachum- 
ber, and mushroom-spinach 
kachumber. 
raitha and. cucumber-tomato rai- 
tha- come with a thick, indivi- 
dually flavored yogurt dressing 
over an abundance of lightly 
spiced vegetables. 

For the entree, which inclu- 
ded the soup and salad and two 
vegetables, we chose from a list 
of six main dishes that could be 
served at four levels.of spiciness: 
mild, medium, hot, or extra hot. 
Of the four meat- and two 
vegetable dishes, I decided, after 


much deliberation, on. prawn 


curry, a delightful meal of small 
and tangy shrimps in a light, 
spiced coconut sauce. My com- 
panion had a boneless chicken 


- dish cooked in spiced sour cream * 


Both the carrot. 


“The Spices” 


and yogurt sauce called morgan 
curry. With the meal comes a 
northern Indian bread called 
Puri (puffed and deep-fried — it 


surprise.) and a northern Indian 
wafer.called :pappadom, made of 
black ground lentil flour. There 
were five desserts offered, inclu- 
ding a Vermicelli pudding that, 
though I was quite full by this 
time, I did taste and found quite 
cool, smooth and _ refreshing. 

As I was leaving The Spices, 
I realized that I had just spent 
three hours dining and chatting 
with my companion and Mr. 
Shah: We Americans seem to 
have a consuming desire to put 
inconsequential things like eat- 
ing behind us as soon as possible. 
But, as I discovered one evening 
in North Ferrisburg, this is not 
the Indian way of life. If you 
dine at The Spices restaurant, be 
prepared to spend a relaxing 


evening, for less than $20.00 a- 


couple, with one of the most 
pleasant hosts and interesting 
cultures 
encounter. 2 

Since the seating capacity of 
The Spices is limited to 35 peo- 
ple, it is strongly recommended 
that patrons call 425-2555 for 
reservations. 
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g, then you're in luck. Ait. Force ROTC Flight Instruction Program (FIP) is available to 
you the basics of flight through flying lessons in small aircraft at a civilian operated 


3 qualify to become Air Force pilots through Air Force ROTC. 
year in’college, FIP is the first step for the cadet who IS going on to Air Force jet pilot 


This is all reserved for the cadet who wants to get 
with Air Force silver pilot 
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By David Kimme 
It’s becoming an _ increas- 
ingly rare treat to find a new 
talent that is original yet has a 


mass - appeal; Dire Straits is. 


all this and much more. This 
debut album is a breath of fresh 
air in an often stale industry. 
Their distinctive sound embraces 
various styles and influences, yet 
retains a unique quality. 
The songwriting here is the 
finest to be heard in some time: 
Vocal’ choruses are handled by 


Mark Knopfler and he’s joined. 


on guitar by his brother. David. 
The way these guys play toge- 
ther they must have been 
jamming while still crawling 
around on all fours. Their 
technique is flawless, lightning 
quick and crystal clear, filled 
with infectious hooks and devas- 
tating leads. 

The precision rhythm sec- 
tion of John Illsey on Bass and 
Paul Withers on. drums generate 


Series $7.98 
LP $4.99 
TAPE $5.19 
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Success 


a salasibe drive and serve as a 


perfect compliment to the 
Knopfler Brothers dualing gui- 
tars. The quality musicianship 
combined with the production 
work of Muff Winwood lends 
this work a truly exceponel 
sound. 

The bullet that’s catapulted 
Dire Straits right up the charts, 
Sultans of Swing, pays tribute to 
that great by-gone era of jazz. 
“It wasn’t what they called 
Rock n_ Roll and the Sultans 
played Creole,” sings Knopfler. 
The guitars on this number are 
downright mean, built around a 
funky riff that just knocks you 


‘out and gives you no choice but 


to continue listening. Knopfler 
sings with the laid-back sultri- 
ness of Lou Reed crossed with a 
touch of a Dylan-like snart. 

“Water of Love” gives an 
indication of the wide range and 
diversity of Dire Strait’s reper- 
toire. Heartbreak 


pact. The drunken sadness and 
island atmosphere are reminis- 
cent of Jimmy Buffet, and it 
flows effortlessly like gentle 
waves lapping. on the shore. 
“Setting Me Up,” an upbeat 
rocking tune, reminds one of 
some of Clapton's most recent 
works. A restrained economical 
arrangement is in place of the 
customary blazing leads, and the 
result is a cohesive intelligent 
piece. Although there’s.a distinc- 
tive sound that runs throughout 
the record, it never gets tedious. 
The variety in styles and tempos 
keep things interesting, and the 
effortless manner in which one 
number merges into the other 
provides fora very listenable and 
enjoyable product. 

“Wild West End” tells a saga 
of the .backstreets of.London, 
and it captures the essence and 
mood -to perfection. “This is 
south heaven to me. Don’t be so 
proud, you’re just another angel 
in the crowd.” It has a gritty 
reality like that of Tom Waits, 
but instead of growling, like 
“Waits might, Knopfler croons 
with a bittersweet mixture of 
attachment and remorse. “Down 
to the Waterline,” the. opening 
number, is straight ahead rock n’ 


blazing sinister music that grabs 
and holds the listener from start 
to end. 

By now you might have 
gathered that I kind of like this 
album, and make no. bones 
about it, I feel this is one of the 
most significant, artistic releases 
to come out in some time. It has 
all the elements that make for a 
quality piece of work: innova- 
tive songwriting, crisp profes- 
sional production, an original 
sound, and crack musicianship. 
Do’ ‘yourself a favor, give it a 


listén, and you'll be hooked on] . 


‘the Sultans of Swing. 


By Janet Saccoccio 

The Gallery, Living/Learn- 
ing Center’s place for student 
faculty and local artist’s pieces, . 
has mounted a unique arrange- 
ment of appeasing architectural 
designs.. The exhibit ‘was the 
work of students in Bob Rind- 
ler’s Art 195 Architectural/En- 
vironmental Design class for Fall 
1978 and Spring 1979 semesters. 


Art 195 is an experimental 
class in the first year at this 


. university. Built on the theme of 


“without order, there is chaos,” 


- the class projects became pro- 


gressively more ordered as more 
variables were introduced. The 
students design two dimensional 
and three dimensional projects 
with the basic elements of design 
in mind: harmony, contrast, 
balance and rhythm. The stu- 
dents ‘are taught, by constructive © 


criticism -from their peers, to 
construct their projects with the 
overall purpose in mind. This 
purpose often leans toward the 
architectural conception of the 
finished work. Interactions with 
other students is stressed with 
critical’ analysis of each other’s 
work. “This is probably the 
most important part of the class 
and with avclass size of 20, it is 
possible to work with each 
other. In this-way.-we.are- helping 


each other,” said a 
student of Rindler’s Fall 1978 
Art 19S who has two of his 
exhibits showing in the Gallery. 
Several project assignments 
were displayed at the Gallery. 
The assignments set in a deter- 
mined field — orthogonal (hori- 
zontal and vertical), diagonal 
(oblique) or curvilinear (curved 
lines). First, they were designed 
in two dimensions with wooden 
“applicator” sticks for effect. 


Care was taken to consider 
the positive as well as the 
negative space when designing 
the artwork. If the project 
satisfied these theoretical ele- 
ments of design, then the project 
was ordered. By introducing a 
third dimension, volume, to the 
same design the artwork became 
more complicated. Shading ‘was 
introduced as a tool to represent 
the orthogonal projections 
(three dimensional projections 
on a two-dimensional surface). 
These shadings ranged from 
photographs to pointalism (intri- 
cate shading solely with points) 
and this is where the intensity 
and level of creativity of the 
shading appeared. 

With the introduction of 
this third dimension, motion-can 
be added to the qualities of the 

(continued on page 31) 
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By Jim Wright 

If there is one branch of 
literature which, over the years, 
has taken more verbal abuse 
than science fiction, it-is the 
fantasy novel. 

There has been a running 
debate, even within the SF 
community, over the question of 
exactly what fantasy is and what 
sort of slot it fits into. Some 
people claim that it is a sub- 
branch of SF; others claim that 


it is a separate branch all its | 


own; still others maintain that 
fantasy is fit only for children — 
and very young ones at that! 

While it is true that there is 
a gréat deal of fantasy marketed 
as “children’s fantasy,” it is hard 
to imagine that something such 


as J.R°R. Tolkien’s The Lord-of- 


the Rings as strictly a children’s 
novel. It is too bad that fantasy 
has to get caught up in the 
argument over what, pigeon 


hole to put it in. In most cases, . 


the only reason a book is put 
into a certain category is because 
it makes: it easier for the pub- 
lisher to market the novel. 

The fantasy novel, however 
you want to define it, has been 
making a comeback in recent 
years — due, in part at least, to 
the continued popularity of 
Tolkien’s work. After a period 
when_almost no new fantasy was 
published, we have now reached 
the point where there are more 
new. authors than you can keep 
track of, and publishers are now 
more willing to: commit them- 
selves to increasing their fantasy 
line. 


The: only problem with this 
“boom” is that there is a lot of 
really bad fantasy being pub- 
lished, so you must look: extra 
hard in’ order to avoid being 
stuck with a turkey. It is, 
therefore,’ an 
when one’is able to find a really 
fine fantasy -by a new author. 
You are fighting the odds trying 
to find two excellent fantasy 


“ novels by two new authors, but I 


have done just that! 

~The Door Into Fire ‘(Dell 
Books, 304 pp., $1.95) is the 
first published novel by Diane 
Duane, The story concerns the 
adventures of Herewiss, who ‘is 
the first male in centuries to 
possess the Power of the Flame. 
The only problem is that Here- 


“Wiss, however, is unable to 


control his power — it comes 
and goes almost as if it had a will 
of its own. None of the elders he 
tonsults are able to do anything 
to help him. He must learn first 
to control his power and, 
second, to find some object to 
use to focus the flame. Herewiss 
is forced to leave home to look 
for a legendary castle in the 
desert which may very well be 
his déath as well as his only hope 


to ever learn about himself and - 


this power with which he was 
born. Going along with him is 
his best friend, the exiled Prince 
Freelorn. and a “fire element” (a 
creature from another parallel 
world). On the journey the 


‘group meets an Innkeeper who 


reveals herself to Herewiss as the 
“Goddess Herself.”” The Goddess 
informs Herewiss that he will 
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extra .. pleasure - 


_ fever be able to control.or use which the- Fieldings*made, one the Fieldings are the start of a 


power until he is able to 


| * population where half lived in 


00k, “exciting, magical, 
intelligent.” This is an excellent 
first novel. I am disappointed 
' that Duane did not develop the 
jidea of the alternate woslds — 
'we know that they exist, we 
even see afew of the inhabitants 
of these worlds, but -that is 
about all that we learn about 
them. But since this is just the 
first book in a planned series 
(the second book, The Door 
Into Shadow, is currently in the 
works) perhaps she will work 
that idea out in future novels. 
An excellent fantasy by a fine 
new author. 


A fantasy novel-of.a differ-. 


. ent sort is Earthlove (Strawberry 


Hill Press, 348- pp., $7.95) by 
Neil McAleer. This is Neil’s first 
novel, even though he has had 
some poetry and non-fiction 
published. I had a chance to 
meet and talk with him a few 
weekends ago in Boston at a SF 
convention. 


‘The book is billed: as a 
“‘space fantasy’-€another one of 
those strange categories into 
which publishers like to put 
books). Unlike  Duane’s novel 
which takes place on an alter- 
nate world, Earthlove starts.out 
on contemporary Earth (al~ 
though it moves far away from 
Earth in a very short time). A 
starry night cataclysm propels 
Mark and Estrella Fielding from 
their ‘idyllic peace aboard the 
sloop Derwenog into an adven- 
turous and fateful journey in a 
translucent space bubble named 
the Earthlove. The only thing 
that they. know about their 
journey is that it is to the edge 
of our universe toward some- 
thing termed the Expanding 
Field or EF. 


‘The Earthlove makes stops 
along the way on’ différent 


-planets.. Mark and Estrella feel 


that they are stopping on these 


~ planets for the purpose of 


interacting with the population. 
They find that each planet has 
some’ sort of problem which 
needs to be taken care of before 
they can proceed on their 
journey.’ I’m not sure I agree 
with some. of the moral choices 


example being the first stop 
where they come. across a 


luxury and the other half are 
slaves, The solution which the 
Fieldings came up with involved 


with the “tops” (against the will 
of the tops of course). I can’t 
justify any type of solution 
which replaces one type of evil 
with another. As the Fieldings 
move closer to their destination, 
they -are all the time learning 
more about each other and the 
mysterious expanding field. 
Upon arrival at the edge of 
the universe, the Fieldings learn 
that the expanding edge is a 
living, thinking, intelligent being. 
She has just entered the time of 
-her greatest intelligence and will 
stay that way for another ten 
billion years — at the conclusion 
of which the universe will 
collapse back in on itself only to 
be “bofn., again” in another 
cosmic “Big Bang.” She is 
concerned that when she dies all 
the life which is contained 
within her will die as well and so 


* project which she hopes will save 
the intelligence in the universe. 
She plans to take a fertilized egg 
‘from each of the species, place 
them all in 4 sort of cosmic.ark, 

vand send them to another 


» the “bottoms” switching places universe, thereby, bestowing an 


immortality of sorts: on each 
species. 


This is, as I said, a bit 
_ different from the normal fan- 
tasy (if such a creature. exists), 
but I enjoyed. it very much. Neil 
-,does havea habit of being a bit 
_ “wordy” in spots, but the ideas 
which he presents in the novel 
are so interesting that I forgive 
him that fault. 

The novel is an oversized 
paperback with interior illustra- 
tions. I haven’t seen the book 
downtown, so you may have to 
have your bookstore order you a 
copy, or you can get the address 
from me and order it yourself. 

At a time-when it.seems like 
almost all fantasy is a copy of 
Tolkien; it is refreshing to find 
two ‘fantasy novels that are 


different, and totally enjoyable. . 


Mummenschanz, the Swiss Mime — Masque Theatre 
production, will be presented by the UVM Lane Series 
on Wednesday, March-14, at 8:00 p.m. in Burlington's 
Memorial Additorium. The theatre is composed of two 


[Swiss men, Andres Bossard and Bernie Schurch, and an 


Italian woman, Floriana Frassetto. Since 1973, they 


have completed six highly 


successful American tours 


and performed to standing room only audiences on 


Broadway. 
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It's Only 
Rock 
and Roll... 


~ 1979 has seen a re-emer- 


gence of political overtones in . 


rock’s various genres. Punk, New 
Wave, and reggae artists are the 
primary. practicioners- of this 
political resurgence. ~ 
Britons, such as Mick Jones 
and Malcolm Maclaren, put 
together *bands designed to dis- 
rupt the system. Jones’ band was 
London SS, whom he later 
reorganized to form the Clash, 
while Maclaren’s band, the Sex 
Pistols, was assembled and 
managed by him. By the summer 
of °76 punk was gaining a steady 
following and by the end of that 
year it was solid in Britain. 
. As it tured out, the first 
band to break the punk scene 
open was the Pistols. With 
violently ‘anti-social songs such 
as “God Save the -Queen’’. 
(released in conjunction with the 
celebration of the Queen’s 25th 
Anniversary), “‘Anarchy in the 
U.K.” and “Bodies” (a scathing 


anti-abortion number), and a 


controversial appearance on Bri- 
tish felevision by Johnny 
Rotten, the Pistols burst promin- 
ently into’ the eye of the nation- 
al media and,paved the way for 
the appearance of other such 


bands; Unfortunately, ~ when’ 


they made it.to America, their 
Nihilistic stance became all too 
real and their self gestruction, 
inevitable as it was, occurred 
.| before the end of their tour. 
Since -the demise of the 


} Pistols, the Clash have taken 
over as Britain’s mdst political 


band, and they aye just now 
starting- to get exposure in the 
states. Their. politically oriented 
lyrics and non-stop energy are 
gaining wider acceptance. Their 
songs include such titles as, 
“Hate and War,” ‘“London’s 
Burning,” “White Riot,” and 
“Guns on the Roof.” They open 
their-concerts*with a song Called 
“I’m So Bored with the U.S.A.” 

Another one of England’s 
active political rockers is -Tom 
Robinson. He’s more direct than 
most in his stance (“rock against 
racism .and -gay rights”), ahd 
from his lyrics, one would think 
that issues are all he ever worries 
about. In some* songs he sings 


about “prejudice poison and - 


polluting this land” while jin 
others he-‘encourages people to 
“Sing if  you’re -glad to be 
gay/sing if you're happy that 
way.” Robinson also tells stofies 


of fighting policemen and . 


ihe Goer 


element. The curvilinear models 
tended to emphasize the most 
dynamic (implying movement) 
feeling. The position when this 
tool would be advantageous,: for 
example, is in ‘the designs 
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warring with Britain’s’ front. 


As was. stated earlier, the 


punks derived a great deal of 


influence from the reggae artists 
that were popular when punk 
was getting started, primarily 
from Bob Marley ‘and the 
Wailers. They have spoken con- 
tinually, through their music 
about their.environment, social 
repression and dope. Tunes like 
‘Burnin’ and Lootin”” and “Get. 
Up, Stand Up” are intended to 
incite a general call to arms, and 


they have, as Marley’s bullet] = 


wound will attest to. 

Even some of the main- 
stream rock acts have taken on 
slightly new political direction 
exclusively for a cause they 
deem worthwhile. Country Joe 


, McDonald came out of the past 


in "76 with a song called “Save 
the Whales.” et ies 

It is evident that the real 
straight-on political rock con- 
tinues to come’ out of thé 
English working.class that spur- 
red the punks into action, 


However, as these bands emerge 


with wider acclaim, it is a good 
bet that: their pointed -political 
swords will dull slightly. into the 
socio-political-cultural commen- 
tary that has always been a 
mainstay of rock. 


Elvis Costello seems -to be 
one. of the few artists heading in 
that direction. Although at times 
he is politically. oriented, as in 
“Oliver’s: Army;” a song that 
knocks the extent of Britain’s 
political and mercenary foreign 
involvement, his lyrics aré most- 
ly social commentary and criti- 
cism. In “This Year’s Girl;” he 
lashes out at the plastic culture 
built around the Farrah Fawcett 
phenomena — ‘‘You’ve seen her 
pictures in a thousand’ places 
cause= she’s “this “year’s girl... 
forget. your fancy letters, forget 
your English grammar, cause no 
one really gives a damn about 


this year’s girl.” He also attacks} — 


society’s ways in “Goon Squad,” 
a story about the forces that 
control and “track” one’s life, 
blocking ‘off channels of social 
growth and mobility. 


Finally, whether they soften} 


their-edges or not, the Punks and 


“New Wavers have rekindled the 
-afire of concern and opinion in} _ 
rock, which is a-step in the right]. 


direction if we are to ‘survive 
today’s disco infection. 
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with the elemental ideas of 
design in» mind, a __practical 


extension. to the art~ ‘course... 
‘The professor of this course, © 


Bob Rindler, graduated from 
Cooper Union in New York City. 
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Architecture. He will not be 
teaching here after this semester 


“because he plans to pursue 


‘The Gallery will still be 
displaying this exhibit until 
Friday, March 2, 1979. It is- 
open from 12 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 
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FRIDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery, Kevin McMahon: Clay 
birthday. 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. 

Fieming Museum — “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. 


- LECTURES. 

- * “Radioimmunoassay .of Vitamin Bg,” Dr. John 
Thanassi, Dept. of Biochemistry, UVM, 12 noon, B-403 
Given. ° 


‘ SPECIAL ACTIVITIES . 

- Poetry reading with Moon Brook Poetry Collective, a 
Middlebury-Rutland group, 8 p.m., Church St. Center, 
656-4221. 


FILMS 
SA Film, “Love & Death, " with Woody Allen & 
Diane Keaton, 7 & 9:30 p.m., B-106 Angell, $1/ID, 


“Life with Father,” presented by the Learning about 
Living Suite, L/L, 4:15 p.m., 235 Marsh Life Science 
Bidg. 


SPORTS 
Men’s gyuanastics in the New England Se 
ships, Patrick Gym, 7 p.m. 


MEETINGS 
BCGB 9 — 10 a.m. Conference Room C, Billings. 


OTHER 
Senior Recital, Cindy Chaffee, Alto saxqphone and 

Peter Estes, piano. 8 p.m. at the New: Music Building 

Recital Hall, Redstone Campus, free & open to the public. 


Second stage in cooperation with the Billings Centex’ 


Governing Board presents “‘Cold Storage” Billings-Center 


Apse. Tickets $3.00/ID, $4/general. Available at Bailey's: 


and the door. Curtain at 8:00. 10% of the proceeds go to 
Vermont Regional Cancer Center for Research. 
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SATURDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 
Fleming Museum “Master Drawings 
. Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions,” L.L. Sean: 
Photo-artist.. 


WEEKLY EVENTS: 
Admissions Group — Session, 10 a.m., 
North Lounge, Billings. 


OTHER 


“Cold Storage,” Billings 5 Center Ape, 8 pam. Son 


March 2 for details. 
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~~ SPORTS 


Men’s Gymnastics in the New England Chanda E 


ships, Patrick Gym, 7 p.m. 


Men’s bower vs. Boston University, Gutterson, 7:30 


p.m. 


A benefit cross-country ski race will be held at the 


Stark Farm Ski Touring Center. Proceeds to go to Essex 


Rescue. Register from 11 a.m. — 1 p.m., $4 entry fee. 
Race from 1 — 3 p.m. 6 kilometers. 1st, 2nd, 3rd place 


prices will be awarded. 
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SUNDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 

Fleming Museum - “Master Drawings from the Ingrid 
& Julius Held Collection,” “Revisions, " L.L. McAllister: 
Photo-artist. ¢ 
FILMS & TAPES 

Shakespeare on Tape — ‘‘As You Like It,” rerun on 
ETV, 3 p.m. 


OTHER 
“Cold Storage,” 


Billings Center 


Apse, 8 p.m. See 
March 2 for details. 


Vermont's famous Green Mountain Volunteers will 
be dancing in costume at a social evening complete Tits 
live music, contra dancing, and spectacular pot hick 
San 5 pee, OE aco, 77 College St. Burling. 

Fev oy pee to. dance with Vermont's favorite 

panty ene play paws Reggae 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colbt 

White photograph: 
Fleming Mu: 


LECTURES 

_ “Recent Adv 
Trypanosomes, th 
Dr. George Hill, | 
4:10 p.m., 105 M 


3:45 p.m. .- 


ACC Short c 


‘ call 656-3190. 


TOWN MEETING 
SPECIAL ACTIV 

“Caraway C: 
11—11:45,° $1.0 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
_.... Educational Day for Nestle Boycott and International 
Women's Day, sponsored by Women’s Referral Center. 
Bate | North Lounge, Billings. 1] a.m. — 4 p.m. This will include 
; ) = eS a forum of speakers and an evening showing of the film 
| . ES “Bottle Babies.” Also t-shirts and buttons will be on sale 
| 5 ‘ . bog i aaa to raise money for the Infant Formula Action Coalition 
‘ M ND A y > Ae (INFACT). For more information call. the Women’s 
Mi ON ) . s 2 »D A Y Referral Center at 656-4468. 


Greek Skits, 6:30 — 10 p.m., North Lounge, Billings. 


TOWN MEETING RECESS, NO CLASSES 7 | EXHIBITIONS FILMS 
Francis Colburn Gallery, Paul Boisvert: Black & a a 
EXHIBITIONS Ohi White photographic series and sequences. 9am.-—Sp.m. | 5 AD: Film “Rashomon,” 7:30 p.m. B106 Angell. 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Paul Boisvert: Black & psider Ip mara et 
White photographs,9a.m.-—Sp.m. .- | LECTURES : Film “Three Days in June — Ledyard '77"’ the story 
Fleming Museum, L.L. McAllister: Photo-astist. “Adaptive Significance of Gappy Color Pattern," Dr." | of the International Three \Day Event featuring the 
John Endler, Dept..of Biology, Princeton Univ., 4:30 | world’s top horses and riders. Shelburne Middle School. 
LECTURES | p.m., 105 Marsh Life Science Bldg. 7:30 p.m. Free Refreshments. Admission $2. Sponsored 
“Recent Advances ‘in the Biochemistry of. African 3 by the Northern Vermont Combined Training and 
Trypanosomes, the causative agents of sleeping sickness,” | [- 1% Dressage Assoc. 985-2631. 
Dr. George Hill, Dept. of Pathology, Univ. of Colorado, | [i2:.. | } 7 
4:10 p.m., 105, Marsh Life Science Bldg. Refreshments at 
3:45 p.m. 
ACC Short course begins, “Introduction to Text,”’ 
call 656-3190. 
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TOWN MEETING RECESS, NO CLASSES 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
“Caraway Cafe,” now open Srd floor. Terrill Hall. 


: Z 11-11:45, $1.00.. 11:45—1:00, $1.50. Open every “ ” 
0. 11:45-1:00, Clothing, Textiles, and Design Seminar,” 4:15 p. m. re 
rsday. Everyone we Tuesday and Thursday. Everyone welcome. Home cooked 108 Terrill Hall. All are-invited. 
edents.* meals by fellow students. _ 2 “A European Tour of Biological Agriculture, 1977,” 
u sponsored by SPADE Seminars, 7:30 p.m., Marsh Lounge, 
Billings. Call 656-2980. 
“The Arab-Israeli Conflict: Prospects for Peace,” with 
eC to Yi is John coff,, _Jr., director of Living/Learning Center, 
— ‘ y i ‘a y "57:30 “111, Rowell Bldg. © 
Up: “The Federal Budget and the Constitution,”’ with 
James Tobin, the sterling professor of economics at Yale 
Univ., and former president of the American Economic 
Assoc., shee p.m., Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 


RECESS, NO CLA 


TIES ~ 
fe,” now open 31 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Scottish Dance Social, 8 p.m., Southwick eee 


i hfe 74. A \\ wn eM, Redstone. 


a ee: AG \ wy- Gch oih WORKSHOP 
‘ke | sod Y n — 4/8 ll The Living/Learning Center Running Program pre- 
( Lx : wr Clete. . Ee, a sents a shoe and gear workshop with Dr. Carl Kaczanow- 
Ve 4 ski, sports podatrist and former trainer for the Chicago 
= ; Bears at 8:30 A101 L/L. 
! c'. | STs ok ) OTHER 
id Pe PP > > \ er Women’s Referral Center — Nestle salva Educa: 
 < 4 l 1, Str A mT tional Booth, Billings lobby, 9 a.m. — 4 p.m. 
| ils. ave. AFROTC — recruiting booth, 10 am. — : p.m., 


iN ; \\ : Billings Lobby. 


int 
mln na | 1s ee Kappa Sigma Little Sisters, Bake sale, 9' am. ~ 4 
‘oe : | S wt 4 p.m,., Billings Lobby. | 
‘Ag | Ri ." HWY, taAbS os a ChiTT ; 4 


The Way Biblical Research and Teaching Ministry will J ae 
be holding fellowships, 7:30 p.m., B-107 Living/Learning. 

Battle. of Ego, an introductory course in the practice 
and psychology of Buddhist meditation will be offered 


ical Research and 
ships, 7:30 p.m., B- 
, an introductory ¢ 


‘ edi . . ; 
as ois, (arch. every Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. (March 6 — April 5) at Dhar- 7 
seaod Avenue, Bi madhata, 31 Elmwood Avenue, Burlington. For more 3 ¥ 
586795. "| information call SECT. : 
EXHIBITIONS 
- EXHIBITS eee Black papa Colbum Gallery, Paul Boisvert: Black & 
um Gallery, Paul | Francis Colbum eee oe re: ° White photographic series and sequences, 9am.—-5 pm. f 
; | White phot 9 a.m. —.5 p.m. P Ps Photo-artist. 
ee LL. McA nemiig” Museum, Ll "Mendis: Photo-artist. Fleming Museum — Ll, “MeAllister: 
seum, 5 : ’ ° ; 


LECTURES 
“Morphological and Pharmacological Propertis of 
ance Vessels in Sp Mesenteric Resistance Vessels in Spontaneously Hyper- 
notensive Rats,” D bt fuck | tensive and Normotensive Rats,” Dr. ca, 219 Ge 
thus, Denmark, 12 uftng- | Aarhus Univ., Aarhus, Denmark, 12 noon, © a 
pie” pect of ! Lac ae = ge ran lage gh yn oer ce 
os, “TIC an’ Gone tn “notion Te" i Options Program, 8 p.m., Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 


tal and Pharmacol 


The Budweiser 


Ski Sweater 


(Top drawer all the way!] 


Presentina the official, red Budweiser Sk\ 
Sweater A warm. soft, washable 100% 


Orlon acrylic creation that looks and feels 


hWke a million DUCKS Burt it aerent $30 OO 
post 


J 


“BUDWEISER SKI SWEATER 
Anheuser-Busch Gifts « PO. Box 24297 Houston, Texas 77029 
| want to buy a Budweiser Ski Sweater. ae 


Enclosed is $30.00 {check or Hiccinid order) for each Bude Ski Sweater 


indicated below, . 
Mock turtle neck only style avafiable. - 
(Texas and Florida residents. add applicable sales tax.) 


S (36-38) .M (40-42) 0 L (44) 0 XL (46) =) 


NAME 
ADDRESS a % 


 CON(GIAE. a ree 


(Allow 4. weeks for oe aad A Void where prohibited by law. bs 
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By T. Goode 
The University of Vermont. 
hockey team’ dropped its second 
straight game Saturday night as 
the Maine Black Bears shot their 
way to an early lead and made it 
stand up in the third period to 
trounce the locals. 6-3 at the 
Gutterson fieldhouse. In addi- 
tion to. the loss, the: game cost. 
the Cats the ;services of their 
death-defying freshman. threat 
Gary Hebert. Hebert, who cus- 
tomarily delights the crowd with 
a couple of pre-game pirouettes, 
tried to vault a couple of Maine 
defenders and paid. the’ price. 
The knee injury adds one more 
to the list of Catamount walking 
wounded with just one game left 
against national. champion B.U. 
Vermont came out skating 
in the first period, however, 
peppering. Maine goalie Jeff 
Nord with 13 shots. Nord 
proved equal tothe task all 
but once when Scott Fairbaitn 
blasted_a Jim Murphy feed past 
him, that coming at 15:31-of the 
first period. By that time, Maine 
had already drawn first blood: 
Maine’s Gary Conn flipped a 
dribbler in on reserve goalie 
Danny Dwight. Dwight, in his 
only real ‘lapse of the game, 
missed what looked to be a 
routine stap with 9:56 gone in 
the perjod. The action con- 
tinued, mostly in the Maine end, 
but at the close of the first 
period the score remained tied at 
ONE APiCCE j=: #>..mte hers) Py Se 
The Catamounts found out 
just how uppity the Black Bears 
could be in: the second period as 
Maine hustled and muscled its 
way to.a. two-goal lead. Maine’s 
Jamie Logan popped a rebound 
past the beleaguered Dwight, 
who had just turned aside a two 
on one break, to give the Bears a- 


Skiers Win Easterns 


— . 
25 . Jy, —. _ 
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one-goal lead with 3:45 gone in 
the period. A Cote to Homola to 


Cullity combo paid off on the | 


power play for Vermont to even 

the score at the 6:48 mark of 

the second period. . 
UMaine’s Richard Cote put 


the Bears ahead to stay four~ 


minutes. later with.a drive off the 
face-off that beat the screened 
Dwight to make it 3-2 in Maine’s 
favor. Bob -Lafleur upped the 
Bears lead» by one when he 
capped a. break-away with~-a 
screaming drive that Dwight 
never had a’‘chance on. Craig 
Homola responded in kind for 
the Cats as he blasted/a face-off 
drive past Jeff Nord to cut. the 
Bear’s lead: by one with 17:30 
gone-.in the period... UMaine 
forward Kerit Lannan _inter- 
cepted a UVM pass with 39 


seconds left to play-in the period ~ 


and made the score 5-3 with a 
blistering shot from 20 feet out. 

The third period was domin- 
ated by the Cats ability to do 


everything but score. The com- | 


bination of bad luck (2 shots hit 
the post): and Jeff Nord (16 
saves in the 3rd period, 38 
overall) spelled doom for the 
Cats becausé the only goal of the 
period went. to -Maine’s Bill 
Demianiuk, an open net goal 
with a little over.a minute left to 
play in the game. The win is 


surely just one more feather in - 


the caps of the. scrappy. Black. 


.Bears who are coached by three 
disciples of. our,—'own »J.C., °°: 


Vermont Coach Jim-Cross. The 
loss, though not~ counted in 
Divisional standings, is part of 
Vermont’s overall record, With. 
the big.game coming up against. 
B.U., the loss of-Mr. “Bonzai” 
Hebert could prove costly as 
well. 


And No. 20 


By Nick Witte 

Relying again ‘on. their 
superb jumpers, the UVM men’s 
ki team. rallied past host team ' 
Middlebury to win the Eastern - 
Intercollegiate and an unprece- 
dented 20th straight carnival. 

The Catamounts _ trailed 
Middlebury by one ‘point before 
the jumping event after losing a 
12-point lead ‘they had built 
during the first day of competi- 
tion. The jumpers swept the _ 
field, gunning Vermont into the 
lead and insuring victory. ~ 

In events held Friday, the 
Cats todk the. giant slalom and a 
20-point  tead, “only to ‘have 
Middlebury the cross-coun- 
try. to shave the margin to 12.. 

e first day ended with Ver- 

mont leading ‘with 177. points, 
Middlebuty second with 165 and - 
Dartmouth a distant third with 
149, be, AS et 


bid for a sweep, coming in third. 
Freshman John Teague of UVM 
was fourth. 

Mikell posted the best time 
of the day fora single run, 56.84 


seconds, and had the fastest ~ 


combined time, 113.77. Light 
has the best second run, clocking 
a 56.92, giving-him a total of 
‘113.92, just 15 one hundredths 
of a second behind Mikell. 
After the GS, Vermont held 
a 95-75 lead over the Middle- 
bury Panthers. ~ 
-But the host team Came 
back strongly in the cross-coun- 
try, a punishing 15 kilometer 
event. Panther Jim Renkert won- 
the race with a time of. 46 
minutes and 46.47 seconds: Jeff 
Magoon’ of « Williams placed 


second, coming in 14 seconds | 


Vermont finished fourth, 
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Alpine Equipment: 
Skis by: Rossignol 
Boots by: 
Poles by:  parrecrafters 
Bindings by? sna Besser 
Ski Racks by : Barrecrafters 
Goggles by: Scott and A & T 
Ski bags, Boot Bags, 


Duffel Bags, Ruck Sacks 


Nordica & Garmont 
Kerma, Scott & 


urlington 


Salomon 202, : 


~ RUNNING SHOES 
Adidas.@ Nike @ Tiger 
-GYMSHORTS 

TUBE SOCKS © T-SHIRTS 


W ee k d a VY & > | Y 


‘for the best in sports equipment 


~ Odd Steen Ski Shop 


(Downstairs in the Ski Shop) 


SALE 


20% to 40% off 


Skis by: Rossignol & Trak 
(waxable and no, wax) 


Boos by: 


Trak & Edsbyn 


Kerma & Trak 


- Poles by: 


388 Shelburne Rd. “Peak 
open 9-9 Mon-Fri. 9-5 Sat. Phone 862-5552 


‘Mountaineering / Climbing Seminar 


fountain Sports 


. Sunday, March 11th, 2:30 p.m., Stowe Cinema 


‘ »Climbing Movie 
| ‘Free Admission 
Sin 


s 
x Sewe 
ot] 7 J . 
/ 


. 3 Seg epi te fae om wy S 
SE eon Haag Satan Tae, het TE ME toe Fone the mh >t aa ae ae 
. - “ a {+ : 


-Slide Show 


“Refreshments -Door Prizes 


-Proféssional Climbing Instructors . 


(bamboo & fiberglass). 


By Nick Witte 

_ The Fairfield University bas- 

ketball team came out firing last 

Wednesday, sinking 76 percent 

of their shots in the first half to 

beat UVM by a 99-74 final 
score. . 

The Stags from Fairfield. 
were in the driver’s seat through- 
‘out the contest, with Vermont 
showing very little defense, no 
matter what they tried. Ver- 
-mont’s’ zone defense was easily 
penetrated and the Cats quickly 
Switched to a man-to-man 
defense, but it didn’t help. 
Fairfield’s potent offense could 
do no wrong as they racked,up 
55 points in the first half. 

Vermont trailed by as much 
as. 18 points inthe first half, 
which ended with Fairfield lead- 
ing 55-39. The ‘Stags’ center, 
6-10 Mark Young, controlled the 
inside .and ‘scored as. he pleased 
in the first half. 

Offensively, _- the Cats 
‘weren’t as. disappointing with 
Jeff Brown and Mike Evelti each 
adding 12 points. But Vermont’s 
problem was trying to keep up 
with . Fairfield’s scoring. The 
Stags’ offense didn’t miss a beat 
and the Cats simply could not 
keep up with them. 

As if a 16-point deficit 
wasn’t enough to start_ the 


a 


©, 


ti scores for Vermor 


- te 


St. 
_ By Geoff Cook 


The — 1978-79 basketball 
season ended on.a sour note for 
_ the University of Vermont Sat- . 
urday when the favored Division 
‘ | Cats were beaten by cross-town 
rival St. Michael’s 85-81. 

The Purple Knights con- 
trolled the game from the 
beginning and had a comfortable 
lead” forthe majority” of the 
contest. 

St. Mike’s started the game 
inspired by a vocal Purple 
Knights’ following and held the 
ragged Cats scoreless for five 
minutes, taking an early 11-2 
lead behind the shooting of 
forward John Rao. Vermont 
re-grouped after a time out and 
cut. the lead to 21-19 following a 
Mike Kern layup with 7:40 to go 
in’ the half. The Cats picked. up 
the pace and forced the first tie 
of the game at 27 after a Greg 
Davis jumper. Two Mike Evetti 
free throws with 2:00 to play in 
the half put the Cats ahead for 

’ the first time of the game 34-33, 
leading to an eventual 36-35 
halftime lead for UVM. , 

- The Catamounts started the 
~ second half ‘strongly with a Kern. 
. fo p and a Bruce Bennyon 


‘bringing @ quiet home crowd to 
} life fore: Vermont'42-37 lead, its 
of the game. Six straight 


MikesDumps BBall 


‘minutes to go. A Nocéra jumper 


“dunk off a missed shot, . 


ld Destroys 
Basketball 


second half with, the Stags burnt © 
the cords for 13’ unanswered 
points early in the second 
stanza. That spurt gave Fairfield 
an unsurmountable lead as the 
Cats struggled to maintain face. 
With only 14 minutes left in the 
game, UVM trailed by 27 points. 

, Vermont coach Peter Salz- 
berg was disappointed with his 
team’s defense, or lack thereof. - 
Though he noted that Fairfield 
was strong offensively, Salzberg 
added that the Cats did little to 
discourage the Stags. . : 

The lone bright spot for + 
UVM was the scoring of Evelti, 
who had 27 points for the game, 
in addition to 10 rebounds. 
Evelti’s total was the high for 
the game. Throughout the game, 
his shooting kept the margin 


Ski 


from growing larger than _it- 
already was. 

The’ Stags kept scoring leaving St. 
during the second half, never Middlebury 
letting their lead slip appre- distance. 
ciably. The largest margin came Roger 
with the score 84-56, a. differ- honors wit 
ence of 28 points. 65 _meters, 

Young led Fairfield scorers Herie was $s 
with 24 points and right behind points) an 
him ‘was forward Barty Gunder- (57.5, 60 
son with 20. Guard Joey pleted the 
DeSantis quarterbacked the looking fo 
Stags’ attack and had nine NCAA Ch 
assists. - - 7-10 at Stez 

rado. ° 

The e 
by the jun 
mounts a fc 
points. Mid 
Dartmouth 


288. 


points by St. Michael’s wiped 
out the margin and put the 
Purple Knights ahead to stay at 
43-42. With 13:30 left, a crucial 
sequence of action stopped any 
UVM . momentum. The’ game 
became physical, with rough 
play under the basket. which 
culminated in a technical against / 
Bruce’ Bennyon for swiping at 
Derrick. Halacki of St. Mike’s. 
This two shot foul combined - 
with an ensuing bench technical 
against the Cats, gave the Purple 
Knights a commanding 53-46 
lead, which they eventually 
widenéd to 65-52 with 7:50 left 
in the game: 

Behind the inside play of 
Mike Evelti and Jim Nocera, 
UVM made a comeback and cut 
the margin to 70-66 with three 


with only 40 seconds to play ~ 
made the score. 79-77 St. Mike's. 
UVM started fouling people . 
purposely but kept fouling the 
wrong man. Nelson Way of the 
Knights came off the bench to 

hit five straight free throws in 

the final minute, allowing St. 
Michael’s ‘to ice the 85-81. . 
victory. 


toa 
disappointing 8-18 for the year. 
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Skiers Win 


leaving St. Lawrence (65) and 
Middlebury (63) far in the 
distance. 
Roger Holden took top 
honors with jumps of 61.5 and 
65 meters, 233 points. Karl 
Herie was second (60, 62 — 210 
points). and Oddmund — Holas 
(57.5, 60 — 202 points) com- 


pleted the sweep. Holden is 


looking forward now to_ the 
NCAA Championships. March 
7-10 at Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado. 

The excellent performance 


by -the jumpers gave the Cata-: 


mounts a four-event totgl of 344 


points. Middlebury had 312 and 


Dartmouth finished in third with 
288. 


the event with 84 points each. 
The UVM skiers who fell victim 
to the icy conditions were Cal 


Erdman, Scott Light, and Rick — 
Wright. Only Wright was able to 
" complete his runs. 


Chris Mikell won thé slalom 
to go along with his GS win to 
sweep the alpine events. One 
one-hundredth of a second 
behind Mikell: was Rich Ross 
who’ clocked a 91:04. ‘second 


time for two runs. John Teague 


of UVM finished fifth on the 
way to Vermont’s 77 - point 
showing, dropping them one 
point behind Middlebury. - 

But it was.the jumpers who 
saved the day, finishing one-two- 
three to give- UVM 96 points, 


Men‘s broomball winners: the Sea mut 


Women’ ‘S winners: the Bandits 
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Are you ready to take on 
challenge and adventure?? 


Ifyou seek to explore the limits of time andspace, then Naval Aviation could be . 
' the means to launch your journey. By the time you qualify to wear Naval 


Aviator's wings, you will have faced andconquered challenges thatcomeonly _ 
once in a lifetime for a few, very special people. The Navy has vacancies © 


~» designed for those who belieye themselves capable of the extraordinary with 
unlimited advancement opportunity and unusually attractive benefits 

including: - 

© Starting salary to $13,500; increases to $22,000 in 4 years 

@ Finest flight training in the world - 

© Free medical, dental care 

© Opportunity for travel 

e Guaranteed flight training Santinndiedanie: Years) 


If you can meet our high standards and your vision is correctable to 20/20, 


please ask your Placement Officer to set up an interview gh be a Navy 
representative when he visits the campus on: 


March 20, 1979 
or contact your Navy representative at (617)223-6216 Collect. 


NAVY OFFICER PROGRAMS 


575 Technology Square, Cambridge, MA 02139 


Women Skiers 
Third In’ Easterns 


By Bayne McDevitt 

The UVM women’s ski team 
placed third in the Eastern 
Championship last weekend at 
Middlebury. College. Vermont 
finished with 311.06 points, 
behind Dartmouth’s 314.93, and 
Middlebury’s 325.6 points. For 
Middlebury, it was their ninth 
consecutive Eastern crown. 

UVM was led to victory in 
Friday’s slalom at Middlebury 
by Lindy Cochran, Pam Hensel, 
and Lucy Wright, who all took 
_advantage of Middlebury’s weak 
skiing performance. UVM tied 
Middlebury in Saturday’s Giant 
Slalom, giving the Catamounts a 
lead after Friday’s two events 
with 165 points. Dartmouth was 
second with 163 points, and the 
Middlebury Panthers were in the 
third spot with 153 points. 

Lindy Cochran placed third 
in the slalom on Friday behind 
Dartmouth’s Tricia Hellman and 


Sara McNealus of Middlebury, 
who won the event. UVM’s Liz 


Dormer and Carol Thomas were 


seventh and eighth. Cochran 
placed second in combined 
Alpine events. behind Sara 
McNealus. Dormer and Hensel 
took seventh and eighth respec- 
tively. , 

Head coach Perry Bland felt 
that “the alpine and the cross 


country skiers performed up to - 


their -potential, with the except- 
ion of the relay.” 
He: plans to improve. the 


‘cross country team’s perform- 


ance in the relay before the 
nationals. 


Middlebury, Dartmouth and | 


UVM will meet again on March 
7-10 at the National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women Ski Championships at 
Marquette, Mich., where the 


Cats hope to improve upon last . 


year’s fourth place finish. —~ 


M. Stevenson 


Offensive effort from. the Cat's Mike Evelti~ 


Cats Still 
Shot At 


UVM’s slim hope for a 
playoff spot in the ECAC 
Division I-hockey tournament 
were greatly improved by the 
losses of Brown afd North- 
eastern, Tuesday night. 

_. “Brown tdok a 9-3 whipping 
at the hands of New Hampshire 
and Yale beat NU-6-2. Tuesday’s 
games have produced a three- 
way tie for the eighth and last 
playoff berth. All three teams 
have a 10-10 record in divisional 

competition. . 
Northeastern will play a 
game against Colgate 


" postponed. 

/ at RPI Thursday and will travel 
- to Providence to play the Friars 
_ Satutday to wind up their 


season. Brown’s only remaining 


‘game is against Dartmouth in 


Have A 


Playoff 


“Providence, Saturday night. 


Vermont will host No. 1 


‘ Beston University 7:30 Saturday 


night ‘to - finish their season. 
Should the season end with 


a tie for eighth between UVM . 


‘nd Northeastern, the Cata- 
mounts will win the playoff 


berth because of Vermont’s win. 


over NU early in January. A tie 
between Brown and UVM would 


December, but lost to the Bruins 
in January. League Officials will 
probably examine the number of 
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SPORT 
Swimming — M 


Swimming — W 


Gymnastics — M 


Gymnastics — M 


Gymnastics — W 
Hockey — W 
Hockey — M 
Indoor Track — M 


Basketball — W 
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Comment: | 
_ Who Supports 
Our Olympians? | 


By Nick Witte 

It happens every weekend. Ads at least once an hour 
come on the television, asking, or is it begging, for money 
to support the U.S. Olympic team. Please help; they need 
your support. Donations are tax deductable. We’ll send you 
‘a bronze medallion if you give more than $25. 

This is how our Olympic teams raise funds in order to 
compete in the Games. It’s the way the American teams 
have always operated in the past, but there are a lot of 
people who would like to see it change in the future. 

Those who advocate change would like to see‘a feder- 
ally funded team. This idea. is hardly unique; most of the 
competing nations already use this system. Everything is 
paid for by the government, taking the burden off the 
public. Of course, \this method is used in the U.S.S.R: and 
other Communist countries. 

I guess the logic of many Americans is that we should 
follow their lead. Lately the Olympic Games have been 
dominated by the Russians and East Germans. These 
nations have incredibly state-funded athletic programs. 
Early in ‘the going, likely candidates are selected and taken © 
out of the mainstream. These athletes are plucked from the 
grasp of my stereotyped image of Communist farms and 
factories and are then placed in special athletic programs. 

The American public got a good look at the results of 
these programs three weeks ago when the Soviet national 
hockey team visited New York. They dismantled a rough 
but talented NHL All Star team and really gave North 
Americans something to think about. Naturally our profes- 
sional sports set-up doesn’t allow us to put together a 
hockey or basketball team on the national level. 

’ But other sports are a horse: of a different color. 
America has no overall intensive training programs to 
produce national teams. Should it? No. 

\ eeERE EE ; 

Currently, our sports talent is discovered and encour- 
aged, in high schools and colleges throughout America. 
Without trying to sound as if I’m standing on a soap box, I 
believe our present system ‘develops completely adequate 
athletics, while the competitors are in schools. The com- 
munist countries produce athletes as a factory would stamp 
out machine parts. 

Even without taking this democratic argument into 
account, our system is. better for another reason, Our_. 
government’s budget, as huge as it may be, can hardly 
afford another expenditure. Federal money is already spent 
on colleges. to provide athletic facilities. To make an addi- 
tion to federal spending would be excessive as well as 
expensive. : 

oe RR ek 

Those same people who cry for change feel that the 
team would be more nationalized if it was supported 
federally. But this reasoning is very off base since how 
could a team be more national than one supported solely 
by the public. I think it’s great that we can-field as solid a 
team as we do just on donations. With the Winter Olympics 
in Lake Placid next year, and the Summer. Games in Los 
Angeles in 1984, the public will put out more than ever to 
insure adequate support. A true example to disprove the 
necessity of federal funding is how New York refurbished 
the Olympic site at Lake Placid with money from the 
lottery. Maybe they were playing on a will of the public, 
but the money came from the people; not the government. 

Of course, nationalism runs ‘high in the Olympic 
Games, but the important aspect of the Games is to com- 
pete. Winning, believe it or not, takes the back seat. Poor 
Vince Lombardi would roll over in his grave, since every- 
body would like to win, but at the expen of Livacctand 


Sports This Week 


> SPORT DATE OPPONENT TIME 
Swimming — M Mar 1-3 ‘at New England’s TBA 
¥ (Thurs— —Sat) Yankee Conference ~ 
Swimming —W at EAIAW Regionals 6 p.m. 
Westchester St. 
Skiing — W 2.3 (Fri-Sat)at EAIAW Championships TBA 
: LAND 7 p.m. 
en | sh CHAMPIONSHIPS i: gh 
i Res NGLAND .m 
5 & re vs a oe CHAMPIONSHIPS hs 
is Gymnastics — W at Tri-State Championships TBA _ 
i , Hockey — W Univ. of Connecticut 3:45 p.m. 
. & Hockey — M | BOSTON UNIVERSITY 7:30 p.m. 
9 a.m. 
a indoce- a —M en sii) at ee ahin » ? 206 ana 
Basketball — W 4-5 at EAIAW Satellite . TBA 
heya! 2ghadt (Sun-Mon) . Tournament = = 
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at Magrams first.0f course. 
Fitted Trousers. Fashioned. in 


-Some gold metal-belted. 


Condor pants,$32-$38. 


Ee 


~ Condor. 


Leg fia ne all the moves are yours. 
Pants by Condor of California.And 


100% cotton duck. Cotton twill 
Polished cotton. Pleated. 
Pocketed. Some leather-belted. 


A special pant. A special look. 
Sizes 3-4,to 15-16 . 


Magrams Colony... 
for something special. 


"where the ‘excitement is 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 
“OPEN. MONDAY& FRIDAY UNTIL 9: 00; Tues-Sat. 9:30-5:30 


_ SAVE 30% As Adverti sed 


ON 12KT 
G.F. FASHION CHAINS 


- Now wre $2.10 to. $12. 95 
Regularly $3.00 to 0 $18. 50 


‘Many of the newest styles 
-15in. 18in.. 24in. and’7in. bracelets 


" ALL lengths available 


’ 


al National Sports Briefs 


| Phillies Want It Bad . 


-In an all-out: attempt to solidify their infield, the 
Philadelphia Phillies have obtained second-baseman Manny 
Trillo from the Chicago Cubs. With this acquisition, the 
- Phillies infield now lists Pete Rose at first, Trillo at second, 
Larry Bowa at short, and Mike Schmidt at third. 
Philadelphia also got outfielder Greg Gross and catcher 
Dave Rader in the deal. In return, Chicago got second 
baseman. Ted Sizemore, outfielder Jerry Martin, and catcher 
Barry Foote. Last year, Philadelphia played Richie Hebner 
at first but now he has been demoted to second string. 
Avid Phillies fan, James Bentley, believes that the deal 
will fortify the Philadelphia infield’s reputation as “tops in 
baseball.” 


Rozelle Blows Whistle On Ref 


In a crucial fourth quarter play in this year’s Super 
Bowl, field judge Fred Swearingen called interference on 
Cowboys’ defender Benny Barnes giving the Steelers a 
33-yard gain. The controversial call set up a Pittsburgh 
touchdown that put them ahead of Dallas by 11 points. 

Now Pete Rozelle, NFL Commissioner, has admitted 
that Swearingen was wrong and that there was no inter- 
ference. The announcement was not made public from the 
commissioner’s office nor from the superviser of the league 
officials, Word came in the form of a letter from Rozelle in 
reply to a protest from a Cowboy fan. 

The letter from Rozelle was a form letter saying “‘no 
penalty should have been called.” Presumably, many of - 
these letters were sent since Rozelle’s office was flooded 
with protests. The letters are a meager consolation to 
Cowboy fans who point to the play as the key play in the 
game won by the Steelers. 


"NCAA Hockey Picks Top Seeds 


Having tied UNH 3-3 Saturday BU has clinched the 
top-seed for the ECAC hockey playoffs. The talent-laced 
Terriers have ascended to a 17-2-2 ECAC record with two 
gaimes remaining, one of them with UVM this Saturday. BU 
has* a :20-3-2 record in overall competition and will be 
looking to defend their NCAA championship title. 

In the Central Collegiate Hockey Association, Bowling 
Green has made their way into first place. ‘The Falcons, 
who beat Vermont twice early this season, have clinched 
the CCHA despite having their star goalie Brian Stankiewicz 
abandon the squad. However, Bowling Green’s strength lies 
in the offense, boasting three of the league’s top. four 
scorers. 

For the first time in 12 years, North Dakota is in the 
commanding position of-.the Western Collegiate Hockey 

* Association. Though the WCHA title hasn’t been clinched, 
the Fighting Sioux need only two victories to lock up the 
McNaughton Cup. Early prediction did not include North 
Dakota as a strong contender, but freshman goalie Bob 
TIwabuchi has led them to the top. | 


Steinbrenner Turns Into 
An Indian Giver : 
George Steinbrenner, New York Yankees owner, has’ 
-now gone back on his word concerning Billy Martin being. 
re-instated as Yankee manager in 1980. Steinbrenner has | 
said that if Martin is found guilty of assault charges brought - 
..upon_him by a Reno sportswriter, Billy won’t be manager. 
But Steinbrenner also added, “If he’s innocent, then he’ . “s : 
the manager.” : j 2 BVGLY CVCIS 
Martin was fired last summer,after a series of eventsled |. be as sig 
to ‘his insults towards Steinbrenner and slugger Reggie : 


Jackson. To appease the irate public, Steinbrenner announ- 
ced that Billy would return. 


One High Flying Bird 

In their first nationally televised basketball game, 
Indiana State remained undefeated by rolling over Wichita 
State 109-84, led by Larry Bird’s 49 points. Bird; a-senior, 
also contributed 19 rebounds to help the Sycamores finish 
the season with a 26-0 record. _ 

. Indiana State was ranked No. 1 by the Associated Press 
poll for-one week but was dropped to second spot without 
losing a game. They’re headed for the NCAA playoffs for 
the first time since becoming a Division-team in 1971. 

Bird has scored over 40 points 15 times in his three 

on |. 8eason career. He hit shots from all ranges and generally 

Ps re Sie ' S0lidified. the. assumption of his being the best college 
: oe . = player. this year. The Boston Celtics drafted Bird last year 
and have all rights to him unless- they can’t sign Bird. 


VERMONT CYNIC 


ing is to choose the occasions 
wisely and well: When, then, is 
it appropriate to slowly Tas 
the smooth, refreshing 
mountains of Busch Beer? * f > 
Celebrations, of course, 
are both expected and ex- 
cellent opportunities to 
test your mountaineering 
mettle. Indeed,on major ~ 
atic it is car 


ing caution to the wind during 


Wosk witheut the aaa 33 


Week without the : 


_ victories like exams passed, 


papers completed or oiaseceg 7 


cs nia 
fhtercee. 
sonal relation: § 


5, . taking “a 
AON -ion in hand and head- 


: Be ‘ing for the-mountains 
ef transcending the ho- 
coe tg .hum and hum-drum 
>: *:in favor of a romantic 

ERE R. Naturally, 
3” couples who share the 


pleasures of mountainee ring 
run the risk of being labeled 


social climbers. But such. , 
cheap shots are to be ignored. 
They are the work of cynics, 
nay-sayers and chronic 
malcontents. : 
Similarly, the ambience 
of an athletic afternoon (e.g. 
= Ga Big Game) is another 
ideal moment. Downing 
the mountains elevates 
the morale of the fan. and, 
¥ hence, the team. There- 
fore, if you care at all about 
the outcome, it is your duty to 
mountaineer 
- When should one not 
enjoy the invigoration of the 
mountains? Here you'll be 
happy to learn, the ay is 
much briefer. | 


ao “ings and just 
me ein foolish while 
crop dusting around 
’ power lines. Otherwise, 
- ag the hot-heads of the 
” sixties used to:say, “Seize 
JOT Sass ale A i 18 


ountaineering is the science and art of drinking Busch. The term originates due to the snowy, icy peaks sported 
ay the label outside and perpetuates due to the cold, naturally ee taste inside. (cf. lessons 1-2 and 3. ) 


Don't just reach for a beer. iil 


© Anheuser-Busch, Inc St Lous. Mo 
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Holistic 
Retreat 


The Women’s Referral Cen- 
ter is. sponsoring a Holistic 
Retreat on Friday- March 9 
through Sunday, March 11. The 
focus for the weekend retreat 
will be discussing and learning 


about the Holistic Apptoach’ 


through workshops, discussions, 
and films. The weekend will 
also be a_time for fun, relaxa- 
tion, good food, music, playing 
in the ‘snow, cross-country ski- 
ing, and more. Anyone who is 
interested in going is. asked to 
contact the Center at x4460 and 
come to a meeting Tuesday 
March 6 at 7:00 p.m. for final 
details and to hear Louise 
Sunfeather speak on Holism, so 
that we all can have a back- 


ground in the topic. There will. 


bea small cost. 


The Way 


Barre Municipal Auditorium’ on” 
Saturday, March 17, beginning 
at_7:30 p.m; The grand prize will 
be the chance to produce a 45 
record. at the,-beautiful. new 
Mountainside .Recording Studio. 
Other prizés will include a full 
day and a half of recording time 
at this professional 16-track 
studio. 

This year’s contest will be 
limited to just six country bands 
so that each band will have a full 
half hour to compete for ‘the 
prizes, To insure that each band 
will be clearly heard throughout 


the Barre Auditorium, a profes- 


sional sound system will be 
furnished by Green Mountain 
‘Records. Each band will - be 
evaluated by a panel of judges 
made up of experienced’ musi- 
cians and radio personnel. 

__The_ Northfiéld- Hockey 
Association, sponsor. of the 
event, provides an active youth 
skating program and will use the 
proceeds to help pay for ice 
time, © uniforms, «and other 
needed equipment. Groups 
interested . in registering to 
compete should write to: Coun- 


Intemational try “Music Contest, Garvey Hill, 


Statement . 
‘Of Beliefs | 


We believe the scriptures of | 


the -Old and New Testaments 
iwete Theopneustos “God 
breathed”’ and perfect as origin- 
ally given: that the Scriptures or 
the Word of God is of Supreme, 
absolute and final authority for 
believing, forall “‘= and godli- 
ness- . 
We believe in one God, the 
reator of the heavens and earth; 
in Jesus Christ, God’s only 
begotten Son and our Lord and. 
Savior, whom God raised from 
he dead; and. we believe in the < 
orking of the Holy Spirit. 
We believe that the virgin 
Mary conceived by the Holy © 
Spirit; that God was in Christ; 


and that the one mediator 


between God and men is “‘the 
man Christ Jesus.” 

For those who want to 
Know: The Way is an on-campus 
S.A. organization. Telephone 
862-1754. 


andidates| 


Petitions are available to all 
S.A. Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates* in the S.A. 
office in Billings. . Presidential 
andidates must obtain 400 
Signatures and Vice. Presidential 
andidates must obtain 200 
signatures. Petitions are due in 

e S:A._ office: by 5:00. p.m. 
on March 9. For further infor- 
ation please contact the S.A. 
office ‘at x2053 or stop by 
ytime. 


Wanted: 
Country © 
Bands 


Prizes valued at over one 
ousand dollars are being 
offered — by, . the - Northfield. 
Hockey Association to draw’ 
bands to the Fourth - Annual 


Contest that will be held in the 


46 Ty 


Northfield, Vt. 05663. Addi- 
tional information can be “ob- 
tained, by telephoning 
802-485-8594. 


EMS Sale 


There will be a 20% off sale 
at -EMS :(except Sierra Designs, 
Chouinard, Canoes, and Ski 
packages) with .UVM ID and 
Outing. Clyby Card, Thursday, 
March 8 All Day. This is spon: 
sored, by ‘UVM Quiles Club, 


to. Study? 


The. Student Affairs Com- 
mittee of (the Faculty Senate 
would like to have* student 
‘comments — concerning=—both 
dormitory conditions relating to 
studying and adequacy of other 
campus study areas.- If you 
would like to speak to either or 
both these issues in person on 
Friday, March 9th at 3:15 p.m., 
please contact Dee Fike at ‘ext: 
3811. -you are unable ‘to 
attend in person, please submit 
your comments™to the above 

‘named person at 302 Rowell by 
March 9th. The severity of these 
problems will be determined by 

~ the response that the Ss mmalads 
receives. 


Tutors. 


Cheitetey I, Biology 1, 
Calculus... courses like these can 
be a real experience! If you’re 
having trouble making the 
grades, maybe you should con- 
sider tutoring services. At the 
Advising Referral Center (337 - 
WAT, x4174) we can let you 
know what is available in this’: 
area. A tutor might be what you 
need — . think about it! 


Attention: | 
Retuming 
Students - 


“you ieee 
- same ll ségarding your exper-. 
Green Mountain Country Music--ience at, UVM? -Do youhave a. 


question but you're not quite 


“tive white to go to find the 


answer? If so, then LINKS is for 
you. LINKS is designed especial- 
ly for’ returning students. Its 
function. is to bring the services 
of various University resources 
to students during the evening 
hours, As a-special treat, coffee, 
‘tea and cookies will be available 
every night that we are open. So 
stop by’to warm up and ask us a 
question or. two. We are located 
in the Advising Referral Center 
‘office, 337 Waterman. Our 
office hours are Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, . and Thursday nights 
from 5-9. Drop by or give us a 
call at 656-4174, 


‘ . a ! * , 4 h A 
Nominations 3;,"\,222, 2¢ ee 


“The student. — faculty — 
-staff committees are accepting 
nominations for the Class of 67 
and Mary Jéan Simpson awards ~ 
to be presented to the outstand- 
ing senior and senior woman, 
respectively, at Commencement. 
Nomination . forms can be 
obtained at. the Dean of Stu- 
dents. Office and should be 
returned there by Friday, March 


9th. If you have any questions, 


please feel free to contact Kim 


‘Cannon at the Dean of Students: 


Office, ext. 3380. -— ; 


Big Band 
Sounds i in 
Burlington’ 


The Vermont’ Symphony 
Orchestra Chittenden. County 


Committee will sponsor a gala ~ 


Pl a» evening of dining and dancing on 
a ace Saturday, March 10 in the 


EP andee +e =, 


eh a sinc eee WU RETR ge 4 


Series. The screening ‘will “begin 


‘at 7:30.p.m. on Saturday, March 
17, ‘in the Image Co-dp Gallery 
on’.18 aanaton Street, Mont- 
_ pelier, 


‘Small, who was'a todnder of 


the Norwich, Vt.- based New 


England New Media, will give a. 


many-faceted presentation 
which will . include assorted 
Super 8 films, tape Tecordings, 
projected slides. Thé films are 
titled “Star Wars Too” (a sequel 
to the popular film) and “Disco 
Dog.” 

The Image Co-op, Inc. is a 
non-profit educational organiza- 
tion, funded in part by the 

{Vermont Council on the Arts, 


general public without discrimi- 
nation. There will be no charge 
for-the Small films, but dona- 
‘tions will be. appreciated. 


Leaming 
Skills 
Seminar 


The -fou Learning Skills 
Seminar will take place March 
12 — April 6. The Learning 
Skills Seminar will enable you to 
become a more effective stu- 
dent. The program meets twice a 
week for four weeks, to develop 
such skills as: note taking; how 
to read a textbook, organizing 


 €ssay questions; information 


* mapping; speed reading; pro-con 
T; exam - strategies; predicting 
exam questions; writing term 
papers and short papers; goal 
setting. 

_ *“For information and regis- 
tration ‘materials see _Jaswant 
Baruc, L/LC Commons, room 


atrium of the Burlington Squaré~ 242, 656-4307. Registration is 


Mall. Members of the Orchestra 
and the Vermont Jazz Ensemble 
will be donating their services 
for the evening benefit. 

A ¢ash bar will open at 8:00 
p.m. followed’ by’ a sumptuous 
Steamship Roast buffet, includ- 
dng shrimp cocktail and lobster 
dishes. ’ 

Music for dancing will be a 
festive mixture of waltz and’ fox 
trot, performed by. the members 
of the Vermont Symphony 
’ Orchestra. Jazz enthusiasts can 
swing to Duke Ellington and 
Count Basie’s big band sounds as 
played by” the Vermont Jazz 
Ensemble. 

~ The Gala Beonitg Commit-, 
tee is headed by Jean B. Anken- 
ey. 

Tickets for the event are 
$20, available at the Vermont™ 
Symphony office, 77 College St. 
For further information, please 
call the office at 864-5741. 


New ; 
Hampshire 
Filmmaker 


Coming to. Class Officer 


tenes 


Wednesday ‘— Friday (March 


Elections for the following 
positions will be held at the 
same time as SA. elections, 
March 27, 28, and 29. Petitions 
are available at the Alumni 
House, 86 South Williams Street, 
and at Billings Main Desk 
beginning today. You~- must 
obtain 50 signatures and tum 
the completed petition in to the 
Alumni Office by March 9, 
1979. You may run individually 
or as a ticket. Campaign spend- 
ing is limited to $50 per person 
and all receipts for printing 
costs, etc. must be tured in to 
the Alumni Office by March 26. 


Meal 
Schedule - - 
Town 
Meeting 
Recess 


‘Waterman — last meal 
Thursday, March 1 ‘dinner, 
Reopen Tuesday, March 6th 
ditiner. 


Simpson —, Remains open. 
Saturday, March 3rd thru Tues- 
day, March 6th. Continental 
Breakfast 8:15-10:00. - Brunch 
11:15-12:30. Dinner 5:00-6:15. 


Marsh — Last meal Thurs- 


day, March Ist dinner. Reopens 
Wednesday, March’ 7th, dinner. 


Harris-Millis - Last meal 
Thursday, March 1 dinner, Re- 
opens Tuesday, March 6th Sass 
ner. — 


nick BARS. STORES, 
RESTAURANTS - 


Wright Ala Carte closes 


7-9) 10 ~ 4. Limited enrollment Wednesday February -28th and 


Cooper- 
Darrow 
Retums 


Back by popular demand, 


the Cooper-Darrow Blues Band = 


from southern Vermont will be 
appearing this Saturday, March 
3rd, at the Mill .in ‘Winooski. 
Cover charge is $1.00. Come out 
and dance! 


IRA 
: Judicial - 
‘Council =~ 


IRA Judicial.Council appli- 
cations are available March 1 — 
23.'through the respective resi- 
dence hall representatives. 

Deadline for completed app- 
lications is March 23 at the 
Harris—Mttlis main desk. — 


‘Election. 


: interested ina leadership . 
» Posizion as an officer of your 
_ class? Class officers sponsor 
activities which bring ‘classmates 

er. Class officers often 
in inyolvement'with UVM © 


ex = through Re- 
union, the Alumni. Council, the 


Board.of-Trustess,. and the 


réopens Wednesday, March 7th. 
Wright Snack Bar closes Thurs- 
day, March ist and , Teopens 
‘Tuesday, March 6th. 

Given Cafeteria will main- 
tain normal meal:hours. 

Catamount Den — Closes 2 
p.m. Friday, March 2nd and 
reoperts 7/30 a.ni!, Wednesday, 
March 7th, 

Living Learning Snack Bar 
— Remains open Friday, March 
2nd thru Tuesday, March 6th, 
8:00 — 10:30 p.m: Returns to 
ee hours Wednesday, March 
7th 

“Living Learning Ala Carte— 


* Remains open Saturday, March 


3rd thru Tuesday, March 6th, 
‘ Brunch 11-1, Dinner 5-6:30 p.m. 
_Retums to regular hours Wed- 
nesday, March 7th. 

East Campus Store— Closes 
Friday, March 2nd, 2:00 p.m. 
and reopens Tuesday, March 
6th, 12:00-5:00 p.m. 

Redstone Store — Closes 
Thursday; March Ist and re- 
opens Wednesday, March 7th. 

Redstone Station (Wright) 
— Closes Saturday, February 
24th and reopens Saturday, 
March 10th. 

White Mouse (Harris-Millis) 
— Closes Sunday, February 25th 
and reopens Sunday, March 
11th: m 

Faculty. Dining’ Room — 
Closed Monday and Tuésday, 
March 5-6. 

Coupon Bank will close 
Friday, March 2nd, 12 noon, It 
will be open Monday and 
Tuesday, March 5-6 from 10 
am. to'2 p.m. Reopen on 


| regular schedule Wednesday, 


March 7th at-9: 00 a.m. « 


gallon Ic 


_ ‘necessaril 


862-6588 


Rew 
reading. P 
ner, 862-6 


Want 
on the 
used, No 


Apply wi 


Dear 
Pauly. 


Colle¢ 
Id like to 
less. Also 
‘L.L. Bean 
any size. 
xA255. 


1 pa 
man’s size 
call Anne 
if necessa 
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Misc. 

Wanted: People interested 
in biking (motorcycles) to the 
Grand Canyon in May. Contact 


Kim at x4247. 


Found — a knife. Call 
Nancy at.3439. 


For sale — one fine pair of 


running shoes, worn only twice. ° 
Women’s size 7. Call Diana 


864-4815. 


NWM -— early congrats on 
your acceptance. | have a feeling 
you got it!! Love, Stash. 


Wanted — one large quality 
brand-name frame, back-pack, 
new or used. Call Winslow 
Ladue, 862-6956 or 656-3398. 


Wanted — cheap 20 or 30 
gallon long glass fish tank, not 
necessarily water-tight. 


’ 862-6588. 


Rewriting, editing, proof-- 
reading. Professional. Carol Wag- 
ner, 862-6588. 


Wanted — smiles! Anywhere 
on the UVM campus. New or 
used. No experience. necessary. 
Apply with next-person you see. 


Dear Ringo, e-yup!!! —) 
Pauly. 


Collection of. belt buckles 
\'d like to sell off, mostly $5 or 
less. Also some excellent quality 
L.L. Bean leather belts, cut to fit 
any size. Give me a ) call. Chris, 
x4255. 


1 pair Dingo boots, wo- 
man’‘s size 8%. Prices negotiable, 
call Anne x4266; leave message 
if necessary. 


THURSDAY 
March 1, 1979 


1) Pancakes 

2) Poached. Eggs 
3)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


1)Hot Dog with - 
Sauerkraut 
2)Ground Beef. and 
Green Bean Cass- 
erole | Plate 
3)Cheese & Veggie 
Bake 


1)Rst Pork w/Gravy 
and Dressing 

2)Spaghetti with . 
Meatbalis 

3)Chinese Omelets 


MARSH 

Rst Pork w/Gravy & 
Dressing - 5 coupons 
Chinese Pepper Steak, 
- 4. coupons 

Western Omelet - 3 


March 2, 1979 


1)Griddle Cakes 
2)Easy Riser 
3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


1)Hot Beef Sandwich 
with Gravy 


2) Eggplant. Parmesan 
3)Julienne Salad 


1)Hamburger Steak . 
w/Fried Onions 

2)Pried Fish 

3)Deep Dish Vege~ 


~ (They re Free): 


Wanted —a serious full-time 
keyboard player for VARIUS, a 
top 40 disco & funk band. Must 
be. willing to travel. Call Sue at 
862-4201. 


Found — one silver link 
bracelet at the Colgate hockey 
game. Call Larry 656-2005 days 
oe 658-3698 nights. 


For sale — Frye boots, size 
8%) ladies, brand new, dark 
brown, $50. 


~ EMS Down Parka, navy blue 
size medium $40. Call Meg 
x4266. 


Will type papers anytime. 
See Jode Stevens, 381 Main St.; 
Apt. 2, 862-3012. 


A special thank you to all | 
those who helped make the 


“cCross-campus cruize possible, 


especially those who shoveled 
the snow in and out of the 
tunnel. Thanks also to the. Stark 
Farm Ski Touring Center for 
setting the track. 


For sale — AKG D1000 E 
microphone, Citronic SMP-505 
stereo disco” Preamp-Mixer, 2 
Solton P.A. speakers (German 
made, the very best!), 7 light 
show projecters, 4 channel color 
organ, 3 channel color. organ, 
100’ of Belden 8466 12 con- 
ducter 18 gauge cable with 3 sets: 
of connecters, Toshiba IC-700 
AM-FM-SW portable radio, 4 
compass drafting set, Red Millet 
rucksack with leather bottom, 
Piton collection, Kastinger Ever- 
est mountaineering boots, size 
10, ‘RR’ climbing shoes size 9%, 
hiking boots size 10%, 2 Jones 
handwarmers giant size, Red 
fibrefill parka with hood size 
medium, Buck Hunters Axe, 
Buck Special Knife 6’ blade, 
20” window fan. Low Low 
prices. Call Mike Fisch at 
656-3007. Keep trying! 


Skis 
K2 204 USA three skiis for 
sale — never been used. 5 years 


old. Must sell to-best offer. Call 
Laura at 658-3542. 


Skis: for sale — Rossingnol 
SM comp. 180 cm. New, hever 
mounted. Call Jeanne 655-3170. 
Price negotiable. 


Rossignol Strato 102’s, 195 
cm. with Look Nevada bindings, 
excellent condition, $95. Chris 
658-4406. 


Music 


For sale:-Heathkit matching © 
amp and tuner. 10 watts 
rms/channel. $60 takes both. 
656-3004, Mike, room 508. 


Save 40% on new guitars, 
amps, drums,. band: instruments, 
pianos. We do instrument tepair. 
See us for real savings: for 
example the 40% savings means 
on a $100 guitar you“pay only 
$60, on a $200 guitar you pay 
only $120. Guitar prices begin at 
$30. Yamaha (new) guitars begin 
at $99, and new Guild guitars 
begin at $276. Most models in 
stock for you to see and try. 
Near UVM_ Redstone campus, 
Phone 862-2257. Presto Music 
Store (serving musicians for 6 
years now) P.S. we also discount 
on accessories (reeds, ° strings, 
Straps, oil, music books from 
10-40%). = 

23 channel CB radio for 
sale, Realistic TRC-24, Delta 
Tune, input & output meter, 
P.A. hook-up,: antenna base & 
microphone included. 1 year. 


SAGA 


“ -“SATURDAY 


1)Waffles 
2)Omelets 

3)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries 

Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


-BRUNCH-= 
1)Scrambled Eggs 
2)Waffles. 
3)Corned Reef Hash 
Sausage Links 


1)Rst Beef auj 
2) Footlong Hot Dogs 
3)Cheese Fondue 


March 3,- 1979 - 


MONDAY 

March 4, 1979 

BREAKFAST 
1)Griddle Cakes 
2)Fried Eggs Toast 
3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


-BRUNCH- 
1) Scrambled Eggs 
2) Pancakes ._ 


3)Sloppy Joe Risers 


1)Baked Ham with 
Sauce -wich 
2) Potato Pancakes 


March 5, 
1)Texas Style French | 1)Waffles 


2) Baked Shirred Eggs‘| 3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
3)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries 
Cottage Cheese 

Pas or Muffin 


-BRUNCH- 
Breakfast & Lunch 
Combo..for. the late 


A Exench Dip Sand- 


2)Baked Fish 
: 3) Stuffed Pabhage . 


old, exceiient condition, wilh fit —_—————————— 
in any car, going price $70 or |}: 
best offer. Call Randy at. 


862-7381 after 6 p.th. Must see 


to appreciate condition. 


For sale — two single coil, 
electric guitar (stratocaster) 
pickups, used less than 1 yr..$20 . 
apiece or $35 for both. Call Rob 
862-6906. 


Housing 


Free room in exchange. for 
work around. a country home 
near Burlington and the Univer- 
sity. Would be good to have 
experience working in a green- 
house in all phases of ornamen- 
tal. production, also would be 
helpful to have experience in 
mending fences and be ‘interes: 
ted in doing a large vegetable 
garden. Should be male, older 
student -or-graduate student age 
due to living conditions. Call 
during day at 864-7537 or 
evenings at 862-8796. 


Room wanted — I’m a 
non-smoking vegetarian woman 
looking for a room in a co-oper- 
ative household in Burlington. 
Please call Shoshana (keep try- 
ing) 879-0387. 


March 2, 3, 4,9, 10, 11 
| Billings Center Apse, UVM 
; $4.00, $3.00 with student ID 
s ‘It Tickets avaliable at epee s and 
Person needed to share 5 |] door. 
bedroom house in Williston |} Curtain at 8:00 p.m: 
Village. Bright sunny room, |} Presented by Second Stage in 


friendly co-operative living. co-operation with the BCGB 
Pleasé call 879-0520. Keep try- 


ing. 


“THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN ssacaeietinny 


‘\WEDNESDAY 


March 7, 1979 


TUESDAY 
1979 March 6, 1979 


1)Griddle Cakes 

2) Fried. Eggs 
3)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


2) Scrambled Eggs 


Hash Browns 
Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


1)Grilled Cheese 
with Chili 
_. 2) Beef Biscuit Roll 
3)Deep Dish Vege- .,. 
table Pie 


-BRUNCH- 
Breakfast & Lunch 
Combo. for the late 
Risers : 


*)Cheese Stea* 
2) Breaded Fried Perch 
3) Pancake Excursion 


_1)Philadelphia 

Steak. Sandwich , 
2)Turkey Tetrazini 
3) Ratatouille 


MARSH 
Breaded Pork Chops - 
4 coupons 


CASSETTE WITH FM STEREO 
* SUPERTUNER 

* Loudness Switch 

+ Separate Bass and Treble 


Potansate % Sale » Pioosias 00 


2-WAY SURFACE-MOUNT SPEAKERS 


- 20 Watts Power Handling 


. peaagt SEPARATE POWER— 
PLIFI 
‘ SUPERTUNER Balance Contr 


R STEREO 
_at WAREHOUSE PRICES... 


UNDER OAS COMPONENT E DECK 
WITH FM STEREO SUPERTUNE maser 


é Sepia Center-Click Bass. Treble, 
Is 


POWER AMPLIFIER - 40 WATT 


COMPONENT 
* Loudness Contro! « 20 Watts RMS Per Channel Maximum 


HIGH PERFORMANCE 2-WAY 
SURFACE-MOUNT SPEAKERS 


- + 40 Watts Power Handing 


ODDS 7 and ENDS Pioneer Sua 


(some one of a kind , some display models, — first. come , first serve) 


ae Retail 
TS694 coaxial... $94,% 
-TS692. 6/9... 69.95 
TS35 surface... 47,95 


- Sale Price! 
$55. 


: Retail Sale Price! 
AD304 Booster... $49.° $30.00 

- FS168 3-way... 139.5 80,00 
TS100 4inch.. 329 47,00. 


38,00 
95,00 


5Owatt (RMS) Power + Capacity 


Choice of Walnut or Black Finish. Ideal for Auto or Dorm! 


ay Mon. -Sat. 9 10 5:30 Bic or 
32 Green Min. Drive (Behind Nordic ford) 
“So. sie off Shelburne Rd., 863-4617 
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if youd n't do drugs over here, oo 
you're in for the hassle of your life” ~~ 


* 
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My 


is more 

Sure, Fish & Chips made us | : | Ui 
famous. But Arthur Treacher's is ‘ ty off 
much more than just Fish & Chips. | : TEE ORIGINAL FISH GOMIPS Pee 

Next time you stop in, try ae : { — i 
our Chicken & Chips, Shrimp : over the 
~& Chips, or one of our delicious J : oe 
Sandwich creations. wi . | S 


| Because if you like our fish. ‘ : . i | tion 200 
you'll love our whole menu. | j 


CHICKEN & CHIPS 


295 


Theatre. 


SHRIMP& CHIPS 


FISH SANDWICH - 


CHICKEN SANDWICH 


Let us cook yOu ourspeciatt y._ 
Just tell us whic 


©Copyright 1978 by Arthur Treacher rs Fish & Chips, Inc. All Rights Reserved. | We are something else: 
° 


408 SHELBURNE ROAD SOUTH BURLINGTON 


PHONE 863-9232 OPEN DAILY tlam TILL 10pm. 
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News 


U.S. Ambassador Eliott Richardson 

7 spoke at Middlebury on the Amer- 
ican political system last Saturday. 

His remarks on how to reduce the complex- 
ity of the federal bureaucracy are ori page 7. 


The S.A. Senate voted to support 

Ratph Underhill in his bid for ten- 

ure,.and showed their confusion 
over the issue at the same time. 


The Faculty Senate is also looking 
5 at tenure. They met last week to 
discuss proposed revision. of Sec- 

tion 200 of the Faculty Har@book. 


200 students turned out for a Coali- 
tion for Academic Freedom demon- 
stration on the steps of Waterman 
last Friday. Can professors be fired for 


secret reasons? Can students make a differ- 
ence? Randy McMullen was there. 


“Strike one, we're out!’’ ETV wor- 

13 kers struck against UVM last week 

_ «for higher wages, a first for UVM. 
Dana Baron.and Paula Ciuchiolo report. . 


ae “| love my day care,” reads one 
4 child’s sign. 3 & 4 year olds demon- 


_. $thated-with the adults against SRS ~ 
_.. day. care fund cuts. Caroline = covers * 


the story. 


2 When Bananas Grow on‘ a Cherry Tree, 
a world premier written by Melba Tho- 


mas, opened Tuesday at Royall Tyler 
Theatre. ] 


2 ™ Richard Smith, one. of _ Burlington's 
premier artists, is profiled by the Cynic. 
A display of his art is presented. 


% 


30 Elvis Costello and the Rubinoos! Music 
- for Moderns comes to UVM. 


Sports 


UVM’'s hockey team pulled a major upset by 
49 defeating Boston University to gain a playoff 

. berth. However, these same Terriers got 
revenge by edging the Cats in opening round of play- 
off action. | } 


49 Bad juck plagued UVM’s hope for winning’. — 


the “NCAA: skiing title. Leading after one 
event, mishaps got the better of our skiers 
who finished third. 
Despite a strong. performance by Anne 
5: ‘Berry, the UVM women’s gymnastics team 


wound up fourth in this year's Tri-State» 


Championship. 


} 


* 
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~ QUALITY ONLY. 


’ Step into the pillowy suede innersole and you ll know 
you ve found the recl thing — Bass Sunjuns". The label says 
Bass. The look says Bass. The quality soys Bass, There's 
no comparison. Come see for yourself. You won't have 
to look any further for your favorite summer sandals. 


, . Because if it’s Boss, it’s for real. ae 


SIZES 5-11 j ; - 10 STYLES 
M & N WIDTH Gass) AND COLORS 
ONLY BASS MAKES SuNuns’ . AVAILABLE. 


Open Mon,—Fri. 


till 9:00 Master Charge/ 


30 Church St. n’s Visa a 
. Downtown Burl. Bus & Parkirg 


864-4735 


Tokens 
FOOTWEAR 


‘Never let your studies interfere 
: i 
with your education .M. Twain 


WINE.& CHEESE 
Budington Square Mall 656-2070 


AGT € wo 


97 Church St. 658-2050 


-Snap into Spring | 


with IZOD shirts, 


"at ad 


in a variety of garden colors 


Spring's Coming! 


the silva mimdccatect” > method 


CAN HELP YOU LEARN TO: 


OVERCOME STRESS 
CONTROL HABITS 
_ IMPROVE MEMORY 
ENRICH RELATIONSHIPS 
AWAKEN PSYCHIC ABILITIES 


Free Intro. Lecture 


Mon. March 19th 8 p.m. 


1st Four Hours Free 
Sat. March 24th 9 a.m. 


Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge ~ 


Williston Road, So. Burlington 


BOOK IS 
NOW ON SALE 
T LOCAL BOOKSTORES 


Performance Hi-Fi | 
‘Without The Coniston 


“Matched Components” by Panasonic 

have been designed to take the hassle 

out of choosing stereo components. There _ 
are eleven separate pieces of audio 
equipment that are truly compatible. Take 
for example this excellent combination: 


P 2 Ss = 
; FVAMIFA Stereo Receiver with Built-in Dolby” 


+25 wats al ian minimum RMS at 8 ohms, 
Saad wm 00 male. NN Eee 


separate manual controts, Auto-Stop in 
play/record. 


SB-1800 = 
Thrusters Speaker System 


$199.95 “sh pase echt ond parboie 


© The passive radiator or “vibra-cone” promotes 


> RD-2900 
Fulty-Automatic Direct Drive Turntable 


© ee ov motor with integral rotor-platter 

® Fully ~ Automatic operation with Memo-Repeat 
leature. 

© Wow/flutter: 0.03% WRMS: 
Rumble: -50 8 B DIN A, -73 dB DIN B. 


@ Includes Audio Technica magnetic cartridge. 
e Anti-skating/oil-damped cueing controls. 


TOTAL PACKAGE 
$1029.85 


OUR PRICE 
$850.00 


abolic short hom projects midrange and 
° par 
treble sourids to give the music a “full sound”. 


; ‘en combination with the RA-6700 réceiver, a pair 


of SB-1800's Can produce well over 100° 
decibels, which is very loud indeed! 


* Dolby is a trademark of Dolby: Laboratories, inc. A 
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This issue is dedicated to all. 
the Rats in the world who 
keep our ship from sinking. 

«- General Larose 


The Vermont Cynic .assumes no responsibility for 
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MARCH 15, 1 


News | 
|Faculty Reviews Tenure Criteria 


By Al Terry 

The air was electrified and 
tensions ran high last Week as 
the Faculty Senate met to 
discuss revisions of tenure cri- 
teria in section 200 of the 
Faculty Handbook. 
The new sections and revi- 


sions of -the~ handbook: were ™ 


presented by Virginia Clark, 
tenured English professor and 
chairperson of the specially 
formed subcommittee. Clark 
made a brief statement outlining 
the goals of the proposed 
revisions. They are: 

- (1) To define all terms €e.zg. 
‘officer. of instruction’) that are 
used in the handbook. 

(2) To clarify the criteria 
for teaching, research and crea- 
tive work, and-service. - 

’ (3) To make ‘the criteria 
flexible so théy can realistically 
apply to the faculty. 

(4) To set-forth clearly the 
relationships that should obtain 
between the various ranks and 
all areas of the 

(5) To simplify procedures 
and make the green sheet 
process less burdensome and 
anxiety-ridden. 


- Clark said that the intent of 


the subcommittee was “‘to make 


sure, that the. policy of -the- 


andbook reflected the practice 
of the personnel procedure.” 
She presented the 13 page 
revision program and asked the 
faculty to ‘comment on - the 
individual sections. 

Professor Ralph Underhill 
made brief remarks pertaining to 
both the new revision: and the 
present 200 section. He stated 
that the issues raised by his 
denial of tenure coincide with 
the proposed sections on two 
major points. The first concerns 
the presently unsure exployment 
situation and .the lack of job 
security. He said that because of 
the current abundancy of appli- 
cants, the employer (UVM) has a 
striking advantage over the em- 
ployees (professors). This situa- 
tion leads to: 

(1) Increased use of part-— 
time instructors. 

(2) Unchallenged increases 
in pay that are below inflation. 

(3), Rapid: rise in require- 
ments for research productivity 


University. 


leading to tenure. 

“Part timers are stripped of 
the financial and promotional 
rights of full timers,” Underhill 
concluded. “Inflation is shrink- 
ing the real wages of the present 
taculty;' and the ‘speed up’ ot 
tenure requirements increases 
the difficulties of professors who 
seek tenure,”’-Underhill said. He 
added that the growing enroll- 
ment outpaces the. hiring .of 
additional faculty. 

The second point. Underhill 


emphasized dealt with due pro-' 


cess. He said; “It is a person’s 
right to know why he is being 
fired and the present inter- 
pretation of the handbook by 
Vice President Arns denies that 
right.” 

Underhill noted in conclu- 
sion’ that faculty members will 
all too often sit back frightened 
and hope “that they will be the 
one who slips through.” He said 
that the group, as a- whole, 
should fight back. 

ill Meyers, a biochemistry 
professor, then spoke in concern 
over the constant revision that 
the handbook has been through 
in recent years. He hoped that 
the: present revision would lay a 


proper long-range foundation 
for the faculty and not “con-» 


tinually be revised so policy 
would reflect a continually ‘hang- 
ing practice,” 

His motion, that prattice 
would follow. policy, was 
adopted. 

The first major criticism of 
the. revision came from Jan 
Folta, chairperson of the socio- 
logy. department. She moved to 
amend section 203.7 of the 
revisions, which states that only 
full time officers’ of instruction 
are.eligible for tenure. She stated 
that, this clause should be 
changed to. include part-time 
faculty. She pressed the fact that 
“women who are a predominant 
source of part-time labor have 
been historically disenfranchised 
from the benefits of the institu- 
tion to which they contribute.” 
* She said her. intent was to 
create a track for part-time 
faculty so they could become 
eligible for tenure. One professor 
noted that the quality of part- 
time teaching is indistinguishable 


4 


A full audience artanded the 


rom that of full-time That 
_the. handbook should no longer 
make the distinction by discri- 


minating between.the two posi-. 


tions. Folta’s motion was appro- 
ved by. a. large majority. 

When asked why ‘the sub- 
committee had not previously 
considered a motion ‘such as 
Folta’s, Clark said that the 
committee had discussed the 
idea, byt didnot present it 


because “we thought the faculty--- 


weren't ready for such a radical 
move.” 

Section 205.4 was then 
presented. It states that the 
University was not under any 
obligation to -reappoint non- 


Faculty Senate meeting 


enured officers, thoug iring 
does not imply incompetence. 
Non-renewal may be based on 
such factors as: an assessment of 
poor potential of the officer for 
future growth; he/she may not 
have been able to keep pace with 
“changing standards in a disci- 
pline.’ It also states that there 
must be good academic, finan- 
‘cial, or policy reasons for 
non-féréwal. 

This section was criticized 
for wording. It was labeled by 
one member as ‘obnoxious’ and 
moved by same that the entire 
section be’ deleted. 

Several faculty members 


considered the wording asa 


Photo by Adriene Helitzer! 
potential threat because the 
reasons given for firing were 
unspecific and might be used b 
the - administration indiscrimin- 
ately. 


Clark said that the section 
was designed to clarify the 
reasoning behind negative tenure 
decisions and to prevent ‘capri- 
cious’. attempts by adminis- 
trations to get rid of: faculty 
members. 


The section was sent back 
to committee.. Further § dis- 
cussion of the remaining pages 
of the revision will take place i in 


“the next session. 


S.A. Senate Resolves 
To Support Underhill — 


By Sarah Bailey 
A resolution in support of 
Ralph: Underhill’s bid for tenure 
was passed by the S.A. Senate in 
2 meeting .on .March . 13th. 


The resolution ‘read: “In 
light of the facts now available 
to the Senate, the S.A. supports 
Ralph Underhill’s .bid for ten- 
ure.” It- was passed 7-5, with 7 


abstentions by the 19 members 


present of the 36 member 


. Senate. 


In a_ related -move, the 
Senate also voted “to form an ad 
hoc committee appointed by the 


_ Student Action Committee to 


..work .in.accord with the Facuity- 


» take a complete stand, 


Affairs Committee to Ganelon 
criteria for tenure.’ 

“In order for the Senate to 
they 
must have. their own investiga- 
tion. of the facts, rather than 
relying solely on the’ facts 
provided by other — sources. 
You’re protecting yourself that 
way,” said S.A. President Chazlie 


_ Clark. 


Underhill presented his case 


» before the Senate, asking for 


c 
i- 


: 


rc 


N their support in his appeal of the 
recent decision to ‘deny him 


tenure. He-stated that he has not : 


yet been notified of the reasons 
why. he was denied tenure. 

When Clark ‘Stated that 
Department Chairperson Jan 


re Folta has said that Underhill ha 


> been ‘notified, Underhill ‘re 
© Folta’s letter in question to the 
senate. It said that, in review of 


» 


“Some senators 
‘expressed dismay 
at the way-the 


meeting was run: 


and_at the-low 


attendence of 


senators” 


—_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
his case, it was felt that-he did 
not meet the criteria for tenure, 
but gave no specifics. 


“I feel that the only reason 
the administration isn’t talking is 
because their reasons or 
embarrassing,” said one senator 
in the heated discussion that , 


‘in defense of their appropria- 
tions request in -Montpelier.” 


S.A. Vice-President’ Missy 
Burke had some reservations 
about providing full support o 
Underhill. ‘“‘We have not had 
experience in: . determining 
tenure,” she said. “It is deter- 
mined by’ a committee who has 
been. through the process them- 
selves....perhaps they are better 
qualified to decide.” : 


The Senate appeared-unpre-]. 
pared to deal with the issue, as it 
was not a scheduled. item on the 
agenda:A long and _ heated 
debate followed ending in a 7-5 
vote with 6 abstentions. _ 
Questions then arose as to 
the validity of the vote, for 20 
members had not been present 
for the vote. By this time, one 
senator had already left, before 
the vote was approved. ~ 


The next ten minutes were 
spent in confusion over whether 
a recount was necessary and how 
many senators were actually] . 
present. Senators searched Bil-} 
lings Center for enough senators 
to constitute a quorum, when in 
fact enough were present. . 

A roll call vote was then 
called, and the proposal passed. 

“j appreciate the support,” 


said Underhill after the meeting 
asked if he felt it would 

), he said, “It certainly won’t 

do any harm for the Senate to 
‘on record in my favor. The 
that so many abstained i: 

too bad. They made the night a 
"(continued on page 6) - 
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“By Samuel Fontaine 
Another appeal to save the 
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Maine Medical Contes 


Joins University 


By Charles Waldo 
The University of Vermont 


Board of Trustees approved a - 
. proposal on. March 3rd to 


affiliate the Maine Medical Cen- 
ter with ‘the’ UVM College of 
Medicine: . 

Terms of the. affiliation 
include. increasing the number of * 
Maine students from 19 to 25 
over the next five. years and 
increasing the overall class size at 
UVM from 83 to 93. 

Currently, UVM has a com- 


‘pact with Maine which allows 19 


students to attend~ paying an 
approximate tuition of $6,000 
per year. These 19 applicants are 
considered after all acceptances 
from “other applicants are ac- 
knowledged.: ss 

Although the affiliation and 
the increase in class size appear 
to be two separate actions, they 
“must be considered as a single 
action’ said Dr. William Lugin- 
buhl, Dean of the Medical 
‘School, in his presentation to 
the Education and Health Com- 
mittee. “We cannot set up 
the program: without increasing 
the class sjze to offset cost.’ 

"If the affiliation was not, 
approved by the Board ‘of 


Bishop’s House was voiced at a 


meeting of the Health and | 


Education Committee of the 


University of Vermont Board of. - 


Trustees'on March 2nd. 


The Committee to Save the *} 


Bishop’s House, -a_ citizen’s 
group, asked the committee to 
recommend to the trustees that. 
demolition of the house — be 
delayed until the house’s impor- 
tance te the neighborhood was 
established and a study made to 
determine whether the proposed 
parking lot for the space - is 
actually needed. 

, At: present, an injunction 
has been placed against demoli- 
tion of the building until the 
State Supreme ‘Court decides 
Whether it can legally be tém 
down without -an Act’.250 
review: 

Due to the move of many 
offices from the DeGoesbriand 
Building to the Mary: Fletcher 
Hospital, the CSBH claims the 
parking is no longer needed, and 
‘that alternatives are available. 

“There is a possibility that 


1 


. in one month that building will 


be gone — all we want is tem- 
porary relief until a study is 
done,” said Tom Anderson, 
attorney for the CSBH. ' 

The Bishop’s House was 


built in the late 19th century 


and changed hands several times. 
It served as the Roman Catholic 
Bishop’s House for 60 years, 
until 1977, when the University - 


a ee Bg 


decision, but maybe we should 
have presented them with more 
evidence,” he added. 

“We voted on-the basis of 
facts that have been\presented 
on campus,” said Clark. “The 
Senate did not feel that the 
tenure decision was correct. It’s 
‘another piece of support, but it’s . 
hard to say how much ace 
effect it will-have.” 

. Some senators expregeed 


Trustees, UVM would have lost 
the entire © present compact 
arrangement. In replacing the 19 
Maine students from the nation- 
al pool of applicants, the college 
would have lost $205,000. 

= “We could pick up that loss 
only with a tuition’ of over 
$10,000,” said” Luginbuhl. “It 
would be financially viable, but 
the hike in tuition would cause 


‘ serious problems.” 


At present, area students 
pay $2500 per year and out of 
state students pay $7400 for 
tuition-at UVM. The out of state 
tuition is at present exceeded by 
only ten private schools. 

UVM President Lattie Coor 
approved the affiliation stating, 
“Under the compact, we have as 
good a program of varied stu- 
dent economic.background as 


‘any. If we had to go to full 


tuition for all students, it would 
destroy that.” - 

Four possible arrangements 
were proposed with the affilia- 
tion. Three of these plans would 
not have been able to pay off 
the $350,000 cost of. the affilia- 


* tion and-the cost of renovations.’ 


The result would have been-—a 
loss of $10,000 to $350,000. 


perty. They began’ plans to 
demolish the house to creaté a 


150 space parking lot. 


- At present, UVM owns- the 


"DeGoesbriand Unit next to the 


house and leases it to the hos- 
pital. Part of the lease calls for 
150 parking spaces to be 
created. If the Bishop’s House 
cannot be torn down, UVM has 
pledged $100,000 to the hospi- 
tal for alternate parking. 

“As it stands now,” said 
Anderson, “the. tenant would 
tear down the house to provide 
parking for the landlord.” _—~ 

The hospital has granted 
UVM an option .to buy the 


Bishop’s House. Anderson stated | 
_ that there are ways. that UVM - 


could incorporate the building 
into: offices, residence, or some 
other use. 

“One must consider: the 
importance of the structure to 
the neighborhood, especially in 


Medical Service bought the pro- 


~The fourth proposal — 
increasing both the Maine and 
the overall class size — would net 
a $115,000 yearly gain. 


“Our preference would be 
to have 16 Maine students at a 
time on a 2 or 3 month rotation. 


The idea is that all of the class 


could then come here,” said 
Luginbuhl. At present only some 
Maine students spend a full year 
at UVM. 


“Increasing size is a ques- 


tion of compromising quality, © 


but overall it’s more positive 
than negative,” said Joseph 


~Crobett, chairman of the com- 


mittee. 

It is hoped that affiliation 
will guard against a projected 
nationwide drop in applicants to 
medical schools, due to a lower 
national birthrate. In 1978,- 
38,000 applications were __re- 
ceived. The estimate for 1990 is 
31,000. 

“The entire plan is not ss 
sound in terms. of financial 


disclosures, but in terms of . 


quality,” said Coor, who added 
that the move had been under 


review fora year. 


Traffic problems ‘could 
occur if a parking lot was built, 
Anderson said.‘ The Burlington 
Traffic Commission was never 
consulted on the potential prob- 
Jem, he said. 

According ms Dr. William 

f 


Luginbuhl, Dean of the Medical 
School and a member of the 
Health and Education Commit- 
tee, this is not true. The Com- 
mittee refuted ‘the idea that the 
parking wasn’t needed, and also 
denied that the University Hos- 
‘pital wasn’t attempting to con- 
solidate. According to the 
Board, placing the University 
Health Center in DeGoesbriand 
was not a-savirigs to them, but 
rather it'was an attempt to use 
130,000 .feet-.of existing space. 
Offices were moved to Mary 
Fletcher as - DeGoesbriand 
became inefficient. 

The Board also pointed out 
that if the Bishop’s House is 
destroyed, the Medical Center 


relation to the campus a ae remove and conserve the 


added Anderson. ‘ 


dismay at the way the meeting 
was run, and at the“low atten- 
dance of ‘senators. “But then, 
I’ve never even heard of some of 


j-the people on the roll call,” said 


Senator Wilda White. 
' Clark attributed the low 


attendance to mid-term _ week 


and fo the fact that no one was 
aware that the Underhill . case | 
would be up for a vote. “We've 
had excellent attendance at ssa 


historical interior of the build- 
ing. 


Senate ~ meetings,” —he said. 
“Around this time of year, 
though, many ‘senators have 
other priorities.” 

“That’s bullshit!” said sena- 
tor Jesse Gadson, who said that 
he may hand in his resignation in 
reaction to the behavior of the | 


_ Meeting. “It was a. joke. 


senators running th 
“building trying running “dgound =the 
— it aor sites a 
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The complexity and con- 
fusion of the federal bureau- 
cracy can be reduced only if 
some of its functions are trans- 
ferred to state and city levels, 


- said Elliot Richardson, former 


U.S. Attorney General, on 
March 10th at Middlebury 
College. | 

“Perhaps Carter wasn’t that 
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. By Janet Saccoccio 
_ The Student Association 
General Assembly met on Feb- 
ruary 28 in WDW Main Lounge 
in-an effort to make the students 
aware of what the S.A. is doing, 
but faced a disappointingly small 
audience. a 
The “agenda listed three 
matters for discussion: the S.A. 
Lobby, the Student Grievance 
Procedure, and the issue of 
tenure. The S.A: Lobby, consist- 
ing of 15 members, was reported 


Georgia was only a new umbrella 
pattern of bureaucracy,” said’ 
Richardson: “The point is that 
the reshuffling... should be 
secondary to the reallocation oi 


‘those functions to state. and 


local. levels.” ‘The first question 
for each bureaucratic function 
should be whether it belongs in a 
federal program, he said. 

The number of problems in 
today’s society make it difficult 


ts Gover 


for legislators to give proper 
time to each issue, he explained. 
“In 1952... Senators would sit 
all moming on one issue... 
Toéday you’re lucky if 2 senators 
have time for a particular issue.” 
Richardson used a compari- 
son of the terms of Supreme 
Court Justices Hamm and Frank- 
furter to illustrate his . point 
concerning the necessary limita- 
tions of judicial power: 
“Franfurter’s understanding 
of the concept of the constraints 
appropriated to the Supreme 
Court... led people to think that 
he had become conservative.” 
Richardson felt — that, 
instead, he understood the sys- 
tem ‘of checks and balances. 
Accotding to him, Frankfurter 


-./ undefstood what. James Bradley 
.~ Thayer, a late 19th century 


S 


: 


Harvard law professor, meant 
twhen. he said that “excessive 
reliance on the courts could lead 


£.to an; erosion of citizen respon- 
Sisibility.”” 


“Dwight Eisenhower seem- 
d weak because he did not 


is g ngage in common presidential 


on by Charles Clark, President of 
S.A.. The group went to the 
Vermont State House in Mont- 
pelier on February 27 and 
presented reasons to justify the 
requested budget of $2.2 million. 
in state appropriations to UVM 
next year. 

The major points that were 
brought up before the State 
Appropriations Committee 
included: - 

(1) The quality of education 
at UVM reflects the professors’ 


Housine In Winooski , 


UVM To 


By Sarah Bailey 
In an effort to ease the 


housing shortage for students ° 


both on and off campus, the 
University will provide approxi- 
mately 290 vacancies in off-cam- 
pus housing next September at 
Fort Ethan Allen in Winooski. 

“There is a constant pres- 
sure in the community of those 
seeking housing. This provides 
more options for students to 
choose from,” said Bill Ballard, 


. Assistant Director of Residential 


Life. 
Eight to twelve students will 
live in what are officially three 
to five bedroom apartments. 
Ballard stated that there are 
other rooms in the houses, such 
as what are presently formal 
dining rooms, that can easily be 
converted to bedrooms. 

. “Initially, it will be on a 
double occupancy rate,” ex- 
plained Ballard, meaning each 


bedroom will have two students. 
Rent. will be $125 per student 
per month, with leases either for 
an academic year or for 12 
months. If a student wishes to 
break the contract earlier, they 
must find a full-time student, to 
replace them in the contract. 
This price includes both utilities 
and shuttle service to the UVM 
campus, running 10 hours a day. 
“Students will have the 
advantage of off-campus hous- 
ing, but will have a ‘sympathetic - 
landlord’ — we're not out. to 
increase our own. wealth,” said 


jtechniques,” explained Richard- 
‘son. “But from the inside, it was 
very clear that Ike was a very 


salaries. If the university does 


tough character.” Richardson. 
was acting Secretary of HEW at 
the time. “Ike imposed on 
himself the limitations of power 
of the office.” 

The people’s expectations 


‘ of each branch of the govern- 


ment make it difficult for the 
branches to walk — together, 
stated Richardson. 

“Every member- of the 
Cabinet is an enemy of the 
President,”’ illustrated Richard- 
son. “Each department head’s 
first responsibility is. to his 
department_and his constituents’ 
needs.” = 

Richardson feels that the 
road to success in a cabinet 
position is to realize that the 


‘career bureaucrats are “real - 


people” who have a job to do 
and have pride in it. “If you 
think they‘re. no good, you'll get 
screwed and deserve it,” he said. 

He also made a pointed 
comment on the American peo- 
ple’s expectations for all aspects 
of an issue to be met, especially 
in business. 

“People expect business to 
produce the highest possible 
goods at the lowest possible 
prices, with good working condi- 


of its limited number of pro- 


nment 


tions and pay, be good for the 
environment plus create capital 
for new jobs. We have failed to 
make choices that we have to 
make.” He added that businesses 
failed to return the problem to 
the people. “Unless people 
accept that there are trade-offs, 
nothing works.” 

Richardson .is best known 
for his choice to resign as 
Attomey -General.. rather than 
fire Watergate prosecutor Archi- 
bald Cox, as Nixon ordered. 
Although. he did not discuss the 
event, he did discuss his philoso- 
phy: “It is important to be - 
comfortable. with your . own 
conscience — when you violate 
it, you feel uncomfortable.” 

“One must operate on the 
basis that other people are real; 
accefftance of this is the reason 
why one feels efforts on behalf 
of others are truly satisfying,” 
Richardson said. 

‘Richardson spoke to app- 
roximately 200 people, dis-| 
cussing the American political 
system as he has viewed it from 
his many positions in his legis- 
lative career. He has held more 
cabinet posts than any “other 
man in U.S. history. 


‘General Assembly Airs Issues 


(4) “The UVM student body 


not have the money to acquire. grams. It is important to make has the fifth largest economic 


and retain high quality profes- 
sors, the standards at UVM will 
degrade. “At present, UVM’s 
buying power for faculty is the 
second lowest in New England,” 
stated Clark. 

’ (2) The Vermont Student 


Assistance Corporation (VSAC), 


which provides financial assis- 
tance to low-income Vermonters 
in specific fields, is well-funded, 


but requires expansion because . 


coin-operated washer and dryer. 

“Basically, they’re un fur- 
nished apartments,” said Ballard. 
“We'll try .to group people 
together .by their choice but if 
four people ask to live together, 


_ they'll have to share their place 


with at least four.other people.” 

UVM policy states that 
freshmen must either. live in a 
residence hall or at home. These 


Ballard. ‘We're interested -in | 


Utilizing - facilities to the best 
advantage of the constituency.” 

The apartments all have a 
large kitchen area, one to two 
bathrooms, and living areas with | 
a fireplace. UVM will provide a 
stove, refrigerator, garbage dis- 
posal, as well as a bed for each 


resident: Each will also have a, 


whether men and women will — 
__ be allowed to share apartments...” 


this option available to the 


sons and daughters of Vermont 
taxpayers. 
(3) The admission proce- 


_ dure first considers in-state app- 


lications, then it selects from the 
out-of-state applications. The 
non-resident applications cannot 
fill the void that would be 
created if decreased numbers of 
in-staters. attend the University 
due to financial inability: 


Offer Off-Campus Options 


this classification, and will .be 
open to sophomores. through 
seniors. 50 places will also be set 
aside for graduate students. 

It has not yet been deter- 
mined whether men and women 
will be allowed to share apart- 
ments. “‘We’re” exami both 
sides of the vane Sv eitinace 
Ballard, “and should have a 
position soon.” 


_impact- in the community,” 


stated Clark. The state’s appro- 
priations should be in propor 
tion to UVM’s monetary input. 

“Realistically,\ the impact 
seems to look like a ten percent 
increase in tuition. It would be a 
$130-increase for in-staters and a 
$300 ‘increase for out-of- 
staters,”” quoted Clark. “This 
increase is for, among other 
things, a 6% inflationary .com- 
pensation and a 2% salary 
catchup for the faculty. 

“Missy Burke, Vice-President 
of S.A., presented the Student 
Grievance Procedure to. the 
General Assembly. Two sena- 
tors, Bill Short and Laura Callan, 
from the Student Action Com- 
mjttee, in conjunction with 
Burke, drafted two proposals for 
a grievance committee. These 
proposals will be submitted to 
‘the Faculty Senate for approval. 
Two types of academic com- 
plaint claims will be acceptable 
to’ the grievance committee if 
passed. A person may complain 
about the University’s adminis- 
trative. branch, the Bookstore, . 
and related - services. The other 
claim may. be against’a faculty- 


member’s grading policy, but—~~- 


4 ~ Ms. Burke ‘emphasized, “the 


procedure for an academic grie- — 
vance is not to question the 
validity of a grade.” It was also 


_moted that the academic grie- 


~ vance procedure should be used 
~. only after meeting with the 


professor and the department 
chairman. : 

Ralph Underhill then add- 
ressed the audience and discus- 
sed his. still denied “green 
sheets”’ the - 

_ documents listing the reasons for 
a faculty member's acceptance 


9 Or rejection of tenure by the 


r 


oie 


~-feontinued on page 9) 


Dean. Despite S.A.’s passage 
‘February 20th of a resolution 


f demanding the release of the 


‘ 


_ Underhill, 
-1978, Dr. Robert. 
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It’s already spring at Dunham 


Don’t get caught up in the spring. rush. Dunham has every type 
of shoe you’d want for the warm weather ahead — ‘with prices . 
. that will make you smile $8.95 - 
$14.95. We have over, 30 styles of 
clogs, sandals and - shoes - to 
complete your spring ward- 
robe. Featuring Candies, 
from Italy .in .10 different 
colors, only $12.95. 


‘Open Daily 9:30-9 Sunday 12-6 
161 Church St. (Lower Church) 862-6089 


Because Buy Them By 
The Thousands! ! 


8 Free Sheepskin's s left. 
No purchase necessary, 
just_come in and _ register. 
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S.A. Presidential and Vice-Presidential Elections | 
The petitions for S.A. Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential elections are in, and the candidates are as follows. 
For president, Russell Flannery, Leon Heyward, Dale 
~ Rocheleau, and Wilda White, and for Vice-President, Chris 
Chandler afd Linda Jeffries. . constitutio 
Since the majority of students may not have any idea draft thé 
what these people believe the Student Association should amendment 
_be doing, a series of informational candidates will be 5 Paty 
presented on'the following dates: ie Te be : 
Sunday, March 18 — 7; aa p.m,, in the Harris/Millis pilations i 
Lounge; exceed esti 
Tuesday, March 20, 7: 30 | p. m. in Simpson Dining Hall; mue.’ 
Thursday, March 22, 7:30 p.m., in Billings: North But, th 
Lounge; “no-en force! 
Sunday, March 25, on WRUV at 8:00 p.m. no rules for 
All students should make every effort to attend or listen to, ; expenditure: 
these forums, because the S.A. elections can make a diffe- ” member of 
rence at UVM next year. Elections will be ‘held on March sige = 
27, 28, and 29. otlainatind 
Gay Rights at UVM Proposition 
A resolution has been introduced at the S.A. Senate for. much 
meeting of March 13 to support the addition of a clause 
prohibiting discrimination ‘based on sexual preference to 


behind the 
cent CBS/Né 
the University’s current discrimination policy. This resolu- 
tion states: 


indicated tha 
favor the bu 


°_ Whereas the University of Vermont does not have a mi ; 
policy protecting the rights of homosexuals on campus; Be oreiniss : of 


It Resolved that the Student Association Senate supports 
the Gay Student. Union in its effort to alter the University 
of Vermont discrimination policy to include a clause 
prohibiting discrimination d:‘on sexual preference. 
Since this is being written before the fact, we do not 


idea that Ca 
control in flat 
budget figure 
economy, b 
and the stock 


know tite results of the Senate’s vote, but will let you know the things 
in next week’s column. inflation 

A proposed Constitutional Revision dealing with the Congressiona 
“S.A. Senate elections has been’ referred ‘to the Senate* A 
Special Affairs Committee by Linda Peabody and Keith SSE, 
Fleischman. This revision would call for Senate elections in , . 

: Opes . ; Academic 

the Spring, with several reserved seats for-incoming Fresh- memorand 


men. If the Amendment makes it through the Committee, 
it must be approved by a ‘two-thirds vote of a General 
Assembly meeting and ratified by a two-thirds vote of thé 


reasons for 
firing be wi 
policy. Und 


S.A. membership in. a referendum, participated in by not guinea pig. 
less than 10% of the,membership. It must then be approved When 
by the University Trustees. Dean Jewett 
Q. and A. . sheets, “‘he 
. : - or no,” hes 
.Q. Since the Vermont Legislatufe-did not approve any “to get all 
additional funding for UVM, what is the future of the tion and to pl 


Student Lobbying effort? 
A. Although the report has come out of Committee 
recommending less than the desired amount of funding, the 


green sheets | 
the tenure-re 
members o 


vote has not yet been held-in the Legislature,.and until the “...the Dea 
Legislative session is over, the Lobby will continue to anything abo 
function. i sheets unt 

- Q. The current grievance proposal deals solely with the ae a M 
teaching methods of professors. Will a system ever be intro- se aa 
duced that deals with academiic injustice toward the stu- appropriate d 
dent? And, is the current proposal going to be approved by “The ap 
the Faculty Senate? from the de 

A. There are: two different Grievance procedures, one then the 


dealing with Faculty/Student-relationships, and one dealing 
with Administration/Student , relationships. You are 
obviously concerned with ghe Faculty/Student procedure. 
This procedure deals with “any legitimate complaint against 
a faculty member which arises out of scholastic activity in’ 
~ the University.” If, by “‘ ‘academic injustice” you mean bad 
‘grades, this system will not deal with changing a student’s 
grades, and I don’t know whether such a system will ever 
be instituted. The current. proposal must be approved by 
the Faculty Senate. 
Q. If the Student Association Senate is ; taking such an 
active part in the Ralph Underhill proceedings, how come 
_no Senator took part in the demonstration last Friday? 
A. At least four senators were at the demonstration last 
Friday. They were Henry Chamberlain, Chris..Chandler, 
“Jesse Gadson; and Leon Heyward. 


Housing 
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The housing is at present over the next five 
years. 

faculty housing, and some apart, --When asked if they felt that 
ments have been leased to St. the students would feel cut off 
Michael’s College. Ballard stated from the campus, he replied that 
that most of the houses were to some students already: do live in 
have been vacated” by July even Winooski and Essex. Junction. 
Pha plan had not gone into “]t depends on what you're 
effect. looking for,” he: said. “We are 
srodmerovements will cost ‘planning to havé.a ‘community. 
agi Artarmon igi center’ and a staff member de- 

y the rd of Trustees and signated to help build a sense of 
will be paid back through rents community.” 
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Tobin Explains Economy 


/ By John Letteri 

Dr. James Tobin, Sterling 
Professor of Economics at Yale, 
warned against a constitutional 
amendment that would require a 
balanced | budget, during a lec- 
ture at< : Memorial Lounge last 
week, 

Although 28 states have 
approved measures calling for a 
constitutional convention to 
draft the balanced budget 
amendment, Tobin said such an 
action would not slow inflation. 
The general wording of these 
amendments is the “total appro- 
priations in any year may ‘not 
exceed estimated federal. reve- 
nue.” . 

But, the amendments set up 
“no enforcement procedure, and. 


no rules for defining revenues or — 


expenditures,” said the former 
member of President Kennedy's 
Council of Economic Advisors. 

The tax cutting climate 


originating with the passage of 


Proposition 13 has accounted 
for much @ the enthusiasm, 
behind the amendments. A re- 
cent CBS/New York. Times poll 
indicated that 75% of Americans 
favor the budget balancing legis- 
lation. 

-Yet, the most fallacious 
premise of the proposal is the 
idea that Congress can actually 
control inflation with the federal 
budget figures. “‘The state of the 
économy, business. conditions, 
and the stock market are among 


‘the things that contribute to 


inflation and are not under 
Congressional control,” said To- 


“Assembly 


Academic Affairs, presented a 
memorandum that requested the 
reasons for a faculty member’s 
firing be withheld. This became 
policy. Underhill is this rule’s 
guinea pig. 

When Underhill met with 
Dean Jewett to ask for his green 
sheets, “he was-not given a yes 
or no,”’ he said; “but was asked 
to get all the relative informa- 
tion and to please’ be brief.’ The 
green sheets will be returned to 
the tenure-recommenided faculty 
members on March 16th and, 
“the Dean could not do 
anything about Underhill’s green 
sheets until then,” reported 
Underhill. March 16th, however, 
is the deadline for making an 
appeal for reconsideration to the 
appropriate department. 

“The -appeal then proceeds 
from the department to Jewett, 
then the ‘Faculty Standards 


’ » the sikenat ‘Congress is not 
responsible for. the currently 
sky-rocketing inflation rate, said 
Tobin. Instead, it is-“‘an inherit- 
ed inflation.” In 1966, then 
President Lyndon Johnson 
wanted to finance the Vietnam 
War and a plethora of social 
programs (the so-called Great 
Society) without a raise in taxes. 
He opted for deficit spending 
during the period of 1966-68, a 
deficit that has resulted in the 
high inflation of today, said 
Tobin. Further, Tobin said Con- 
gress is “doing a better job of 
budget making now than ever 
before... the process is operating 
effectively.and responsibly.”’. 


\J Sa budget triidbiog 
~proposal aimed at controlling 
inflation has been drafted. by 
renowned economist Milton 
Friedman, and adopted by the 


National Tax Limitation Com- 


mission. The Friedman amend- 
ment would limit the amount of 
federal budget growth to the 
percentage growth in the prece- 
ding year’s Gross National Pro- 
duct. Although this amendment 
is not aimed at balancing the 
budget it does provide for 


judicial enforcement of its provi- . 


sions and a possible shrinking of 
the -size of federal government. 

Tobin denounced this say- 
ing if the Friedman amendment 
had~-been in effect for fiscal 
1979, total government expendi- 
tures would have been cut from 
$493 billion to $412 billion. 
“How would you decide what 
programs are to be cut?” he 
asked. 

Neither amendment is war- 
ranted said. Tobin. In the heat of 
a political constitutional conven- 
tion, “‘we could make a serious 
constitutional blunder and lock 
future generations into pitanae 
officials’ preferences.” 

Instead, President ‘Carter's 
voluntary wage-price guidelines 
should be given a chance to 


= work, said Tobin. The alterna- 
< tive, forcing the economy into a 
© recession, -which would reduce 


inflation, ““would have a harmful 


‘James_Tobin spoke on the 
U.S. Economic System 


Committee, back to the Dean, 
then to the Academic Vice- 
President. From there it-runs the 
gamut through the. Faculty 
Affairs Committee, back’ again 
to the Academic Vice-President, 
then the President, and finally, 
the Board of Trustees,” quoted 
Underhill. He went on to say 
that by allowing two weeks for 
each stage, the “appeal might 
receive a reply by mid—May,”’ 
justsenough time to have Under- 
hill’s main force, the student 
power, evacuated by summer 
vacation. 

Underhill urged the S.A. 
General Assembly to act quickly 


and. forcefully to urge the 
relinquishment ‘of the green 


saaggthe on the economy, produc- 
unemployment and 


Src et deficits for years to come.” 
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Underhill cited several issues 
that his firing has raised — 
primarily. Academic Freedom for 
the professors. 

Although a heated discus- 
sion ensued, Underhill stressed 
that the green sheets are secon- 
dary to academic freedom and 


‘his job due to temporal circum- 


stances. 

A motion was proposed by 
Helen Pelzman for the General 
Assembly to sup pport the Stu- 
dent Association’s proposal ‘of 
February 20th with the follow- 
ing amendment: 

(1) that a deadline of March 
7th be enforced for the release 
of the green sheets; 

(2) that the Student Actions 


sheets at the earliest possible # Committee recognize the “Coali- 


date. Underhill alleges that this 
“due process” is guaranteed in 
our Constitution and. is being 
violated here. 


tion for Academic Freedom.” 
The motion was passed with a 
unanimous vote. 


VPIRG Lobbies For Patient’s Right. 
To Medical Records - 


By John Matarese 


-The Vermont Public Inter- . 


est Research Group is lobbying 
in the state Senate for a bill that 


would allow patients access to 


information in. their medical 
files. 

Senator Richard Soule of 
Franklin County introduced the 
bill (S.76), stating that it will 
“ensure that medical personnel 
may not withhold information 
in a patient’s file from the 
patient.” The information, . how- 


_ fever, will still remain confiden- 
tial. §.76 does not permit . 


physicians to disclose such medi- 
cal information to anyone other 
than the patient. me 

VPIRG Heaith Researcher 
Shirli Axelrod testified last Fri- 
day before the Senate Judiciary 


Committee, which is’ presently ~ 
examining the bill. Axelrod — 


argued that the bill represents a 
significant “patient’s . rights 
ssue in Vermont. She compared 


to last year’s successful | 


seneric- Drug Law, now requir- 


ing pharmacists to substitute 


“equivalent lower-priced drugs 
for ‘brand names _ frequently 


called for in prescriptions. “Like 
the Generic. Drug Law, the 
proposed bill will be a step in 
the direction of consumer ‘inter- 
est,” she reported. 

Being able to view their 
médical records, more patients 
will begin to understand the 
“whys” of a certain diagnosis 
and prescription, according to 
Axelrod. 

. “In many cases, doctors 


simply say ‘take this little pill,’ 


without really informing the 
patients what their trouble is,” 
Axelrod said. She explained that 
upon implementation of the new 


‘pill, _ patients will have less 


trouble determining whether the 
prescribed» remedy is really 
necessary . 

The VPIRG_ Physicians 
Directory offers questions. that 
patients should ask. their doctor 
when a diagnosis or treatment is 


suggested. Should the physi 
not wish to answer, a patien 
could then go to his file. Que 
tions listed in the directo 
include: “What is wrong? Ho 
common is the condition? Wha 
do you propose to be done} 
How safe is the treatment? Wha’ 
side effects or pe te ae 


Axelrod stated that medic: 
files contain the official names 
for problems, rather than the 
common “lay” terms. She cite 


section of the VPIRG 


Physicians Directory which says 
“you can’t research ‘low blood, 


‘you can find out more about it 


on your own, or explain it to 
@nother doctor in the future. 
- + Allowing patients access to 
their files will finally help them 
“take a more active role in-thei 
medical care,” she said. 
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Since the appointment _ of a UVM 
student-to the Board of Trustees in early 
1976, the S.A. government has quietly 
deteriorated into a unimaginative, un- 
assertive, and lethargic organization. 
Yearly, S-A. Presidential candidates speak 
of “increased communication,” “working 
together,” and solving token problems 
inherent in any student/administration 
relationship. As an interested student, I 
find this inadequate. As one who has 


Ending SA’s Lethargy 


Logistically, since UVM’s_ located 
directly in Ward 6, and a number of its 
off-campus. students share Ward 2 with 
low income families, there will be no 
difficulties. with achieving a plurality or 

legalities, but only with the challenge of a 
voter registration drive. 

(3) Women on Campus: How many 
women speakers have been presented by 
the S.A. Speakers Bureau recently? How 
many women performers have been 


been a Cynic editor for one and a half 


years, and thus aware of the reality of the 


presented by the S.A. Concert Bureaw 
recently? Equal numbers of male and 


“The S.A. government has quietly 


deteriorated into a unimaginative, 


and ener organization” 


-Russell Flannery 
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situation, I find it terribly unfortunate. 
. Hence, I’m running for S.A. with 
these objectives: 
(1) Student 
objective will be the establishment of a 
student food cooperative in Billings. By 


working with local established Co-Ops, | 


S.A. could establish a much needed 
' alternative to SAGA with little effort and 
‘light expense. 

(2) A UVM Student Alderman: In 
order to improve relations between UVM 
students and the city of Burlington, S.A. 
should urge and financially support the 

_ campaign of a-student for alderman. 


Food Co-op: One 


female guests should be stressed. 
(4) Competitive Price Listings: S.A. 
will survey and publish comparative local 
prices on essential student goods, (food, 
school supplies, cosmetics, liquor, etc.) 
(5) Textbook exchange center: The 
UVM bookstore is poorly managed and 
, its text exchange rates are comparably 
low; S.A. should organize a textbook 


exchange store for the first weeks of 


every semester. 


(6) Actual Use of the Office: By 


simply using the office’s name, the S.A. 
President might invite various prominent 
area speakers for informabmid-afternoon 


weekday lectures in Billings. Such speak- 
ers could include former Kennedy admin- 
istrative official William Bundy, Vermont 
Lt. Governor Madeleine Kunin, a repre- 
sentative from the Quebecois, and a 
representative from Burlington’s Planning 


Additionally, an 
might be 


Commission. 
Spring ~ debate 


early 
sponsored 
‘between Senator Patrick Leahy (D—Vt.) 
and his possible opponent in next year’s 
Senate campaign, current Representative 
James Jeffords (R—Vt). President Coor’s 
expressed. willingness to give a “State of 
the University address” might be offered 
here, or in another forum. S.A. should 


welcome and accommodate it. 
; Ste eeee 


Obviously, modification of the stu- 
dent lobby and persistence in attempting 
to gain representation on the Faculty 
Affairs Committee will remain two S.A. 
concerns. They simply should not over- 
shadow possible improvements of _perti- 
nent, daily student concerns. 

_I’d be gladly willing to discuss any of 
these suggestions or any issue with 
interested UVM students, and can be 
contacted at 864-5140 or stop by at 52 
Grant Street (upstairs). . 


: i e on ; ~ on us as students here at UVM is the TENURE ; 


Hayward 


S.A. Needs 
A Strong — 


Stand 
on the 
Issues 


For the past two years, I have been 


actively involved in the. Minority Student . 


Organization (MSO) through the office of 
treasurer. During my_ first year as 
treasurer, I was introduced to S.A. 


through a rather informal way. From qur- 


meeting, I became, aware of the. lack. 
of communication that existed between 
S.A. and the clubs ag well as the needs 
which the clubs have. During my second 
year in office, I was elected to the Senate 
and became a member of. the Finance 
Committee. Through serving on this 
committee, I -was enlightened of the 
migunderstandings that Senators _had 
coneerning. those needs of thé clubs. 

‘As President, I would like to execute 
coordination between clubs and the 
Senate to eliminate the overlapping of 
services and to bring a better under- 
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standing of each club to the General 
student body. Froin this, stabilization can 
be reached which will create a better ~ 
utilization of resources here on campus. 

I also plan to take a strong stand on 
issues that you as students voice as being 
a concern to you and not wait for any 
one particular group to speak out. | 
believe that it is far more effective if the 
student body as a whole brings up. an 
issue than if one group brings it up 
on_its_own. In bringing it up together, 
you have much more participation from a_ 
broad spectrum of people that can bring 
out both sides of the issue well organized 
for a very productive'debate. 

In tuming towards the issues at 
hand., GFF r 
STUDENT LOBBY - 
One issue which has a major impact 


appropriations 


constant raise in tuition. Year after year, 
‘from the state’ have 
declined leaving it up to the students to 
carry the load in tuition hikes. We have 
already established ourselves to the 
legislatures making them aware’ of our 
needs (financially) here at UVM. Now 
that they are aware, I feel that our next 
step is to get them to react and do 
something positive. I believe that the past 
few S.A. administrations. have set down 


-an excellent task to the legislatures from 


the students at UVM. If we continue to 
follow that path, acquainting them with 
the many diverse and valuable ‘services 
which are offered to the state of Vermont 
by UVM, we will ‘be able to expand our 
channels Of communication. This in turn, 
will result in an improved knowledge of 
the needs of UVM by the legislatures, 
DIVESTMENT 

‘After taking this. issue as far as we 


‘did, I would hate. to see it end just 
teecaicas the UVM Board of Trusteés do’ 


not feel they should divest of ‘UVM 
stocks in corporations.in South Africa. I 
would like to make contacts with neigh- 
boring schools and get their opinions on 
the issues with the hope of gaining their 
support. Hopefully, after coming to a 
concensus on the matter at hand, we can 
unite as one and once again, go to-our 
Board of Trustees with the backings of 
the respective student bodies and ask 
them for a review of the divestment issue. 
We have already demonstrated to the 
Board that we are capable of working 
together and lringing forth a well organi- 
_ zed_and research stand on an issue. If we 
stick to it, create more support and once 
again, take a well organized argument to 
them, it will be very difficult for them 
to turn it dewn a second time. Hopefully, 
through this process We as students will 


finally be recognized in this school as’ 


Raving ,e-say jn the ‘polities that/are to.” 
affect us.- - | >" 


In this issue, students once again, are 
not being listened to when a final deci- 
sion is being made. We as students who 
have been recognized by the Board of 
Trustees as “Consumers of our Educa- 
tion,” should have a major impact on the 


tenure process here at UVM. Why even 


have a system of collecting our opinions 
on professors when they are not respect- 
ed. We should be given the opportunity 
of being represented in the “‘total process 
of tenure.” This way, our voice will be 
heard but more importantly, we - will 
understand the procedures which are 


. Teviewed when deciding whether or not a 


professor should receive tenure. 

BETTER COORDINATION BETWEEN 
ALL S.A. CLUBS AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


worked on and improved, so that each 
club can better understand what the 
other clubs are all about: During - this 
process, I hope to bring about a new type 
of relationship between the clubs. One in 
which clubs will look: towards each other 
to help (solve problems) in any way 
which would help promote and enhance 
any aspects of communication on cam- 
pus. In doing this, I hope to eliminate 
much of the overlapping of services which 
occurs (in the clubs) because of the 
misrepresentation that may exist now. 

. I support Chris Chandler for the 
office of Vice President of the Student 
Association, I feel that together, we can 
build a better bridge for communication 


between not only the students (clubs and © 


Senate), but betWeen the administration 
(faculty: and staff) and students as well. 
Our different backgrounds in the Senate 
(Chris — Communications. Committee, 
and I..— Finance Committee). more than 


Prepares us for the task which is placed E 


before us as President and Vice President 
of the Student eee Univer- 


sity of Vermiont. 
veredbat cYNic 


-F OTF ie 


This is something I feel, should be 
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Dale 
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Dale Rocheleau 
Advocates An Open Approach 


The office of Student Association 
President requires a person who is experi- 
enced as a leader and as an organizer. The 
person must have an open and analytical 
approach to issues. The person should be 
sensitive to different: points’ of view as 
well as able to articulate his own. These 
qualities are vital to the Student Associa- 
tion; without them, there is little hope 
for a vigorous and effective organization. 
Because I have firmly dqveloped these” 
personal qualities through my many 
activities at UVM, I feel |that I am the 
best candidate for the office of S.A. 
President. ; 

Some of the relevant experience that 
I can bring to the office will come from 
three years as an active member of the 
MAT and WDW Complex’ Governments, 
two years as a Resident Assistant (RA), 
and one year as a lobbyist for the Student 
Association. These activities, along with 
‘my work on the Baccalaureate Education 
Committee, have enhanced my genuine 
concern for the welfare of the students. 
and the University. 

The issues that I believe are of 

primary importance are: 
Student Lobby — Last month, I testified 
before the Vermont House Appropria- 
tions Committee in an effort to secure a 
larger state apprapriation to UVM. As a 
native Vermonter and a UVM student, I 
am very concerned about the sky-rocket-’ 
ing tuition. A lack of state support also 
threatens the quality of our education at 
‘UVM. Continuing the efforts of the S.A. 


of higher education. It protects a faculty 
member’s right to express his philoso- 
phical and. political beliefs. The adminis- 
tration’s unresponsiveness to allegations 
that Professor Ralph Underhill was fired 
for political reasons is most suspicious. | 
believe that Dr. Underhill has a right to 
know the reasons why he was fired. I 
strongly support the resolutions passed 
unanimously by the Student Association 
Senate and General Assembly asking that 
the grounds for Ralph Underhill’s ‘deci- 
sion, and future decisions, be disclosed to 
the professor involved. Furthermore, | 
would urge the student body and the S.A. 
to make a concerted effort to bring about 
a tenuring policy which will consistently 
“use explicit criteria. This should include 
Student evaluations as a_ significant 
indicator of the person’s ability to teach. 
Student opinion must be represented in 
promotion and tenuring decisions. As 
S.A. President, I would continue to 
pressure the administration and faculty to 
allow student representation in _ this 
important process. 

South African Investments — I am very 
disappointed with the Board of Trustees’ 
lack of commitment regarding its invest- 
ments in racist South Africa. The Ad Hoc 
‘Committee on Investment Policies voted 
not to recommend divestiture of UVM’s 
stock in South African companies. I feel 
the Board should commit itself to a 
“time-line” so that, if all other avenues of 
persuasion seem hopeless, it will with- 


draw its holdings from those cumpanies - 


Student Lobby is one of my highest — with significant corporate assets in South 


priorities for next year. 
Tenure — The Student Association must 


push for the UVM administration to_be 


more responsive to student evaluations 
and concerns regarding the promotion 
and tenure of faculty. Academic freedom 
is the most sacred right at an institution 


Africa. The Student Association has been 
concemed about this issue for too long, 
and it is too important, to allow the 


Board of Trustees to simple sweep it to 


the side. This issue must be resolved. 
iFinancial considerations .are necessary, 
but’ we have moral and ethical responsibi- 


Wilda White 


i 
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In my three years at the University 


of Vermont I have seen the Student: 


Association and the University commun- 
ity, in general, from several different 
perspectives. During my freshman year, | 
was a member of the women’s field 
hockey. team and a member of the debate 
team. I have also participated in women’s 
basketball, numerous student organiza- 
tions, and had teaching assistant duties 
(TA). Presently, I-am a Student Associa- 
tion Senator and President of the Gay 
Student Union. 

As a result of my involvement in 
such a_ diversity of organizations, I’ve 
gained valuable leadership and organiza- 
tional skills and have been exposed to a 
multitude of different student interests. 
As a Student: Association Senator I have 
acquired a substantial amount of know- 


ledge about the function and capabilities. 


of the Student Association: As President 
of the Gay Student Union I have had to 
stand up for the Tights and principles in 
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Continued 
Expression 
af 
. Minority 
~, Opinion 


which I and members of the organization 
believe even when it has not been popular 


to do so. I will continue this dedication . 


to voicing minority opinion, as well as the 
opinion of the majority,-as Student 
Association President. 

The 1978-1979 Student Association 
has had a busy year. Student partici- 
pation has increased as witnessed by the 
emergence of groups, coalitions and 


committees interested in and actively — 


pursuing divestment of stock in com- 
panies having holdings in South Africa, 


academic freedom, student lobbying and‘ 


the formulation of a student grievance 
process. This participation is good, I feel. 
‘But the Student Association should be 
more receptive and responsive to student 
interests and should be the voice of the 
student ody to the administration, 
not vice versa. 

The Student Association is lacking in 
the areas of communication, coordination 
and representation. Only a small fragment 
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See VP Platforms on Page 19 


lities as well. If we cannot persuade the 
corporations to discontinue their support 
of the aparthejd government in South 
Africa, then: we must take the only moral 
and proper course left: open to us ~— 
divestiture. | 

Off-Campus Housing — The S.A. needs to 
further explore the possibility of rent 
control. With a current vacancy rate of 
only .6%, the housing crisis forces tenants 
to live in housing that may be unjustly 
overpriced or in deteriorating, condition. 
The S.A. must make every effort to aid 
off-campus students who suffer from 
these hardships. 

Student Grievance — The S. .A. has recent- 
ly made.a proposal to the UVM adminis- 
tration and faculty for a student grie- 
vance committee. This committee would 
function to resolve those academic and 
administrative conflicts not already 
covered by UVM’s policies and proce- 
dures. This legislation has my whole- 
hearted support. If it is passed this spring, 
I intend to see that it is effectively 


‘ implemented next year. 


Communications — As a member of the 
student population, I have found that 
communication of S.A. activities is far 


’ from adequate. The S.A. Communica- 


tions Committee needs to be revitalized. 
There must be more contact between the 


S.A. and ‘the student body: Meetings 
of the General Assembly and Senate, as 
well as the issues that are to bé discussed, 
should be well publicized. The S.A. 
Corner and Forum, which appeaf each 
week in the Cynic, must be continued 
and improved. Only by increasing this 
communication will it be. possible to 
maximize .the efficacy of the Student 
Association. 


There are several other areas that will. 


be important to S.A. next year. These 
include an examination of the possibili- 
ties for a book exchange, a Rathskeller, 
and an. expanded student center. The 
content and quality of our education will 


also be a_ significant concern of the 


S.A. next year. I hope I I will have the 
opportunity to discuss these” issues in 
detail with anyone who- may be interest- 
ed. 

el believe Linda Jeffries, an S.A. 
Senator for two- years and member of 
Vice President Arns’ Student Advisory 
Committee, would do a superb job as 
S.A. Vice-President. I strongly endorse 
her candidacy. 

Finally, I encourage anyone who has 
any questions, suggestions, or comments 
to contact me. My address is 225 Wing 
Hall, or call 656-2694.>I would be pleased 
to listen to what you have to say. 
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of the student population is aware of the 
functions and duties and as a résult only a 
small minority of interests are repre- 
sented. The Student Association has 
tremendous potential and the Student 
Association ‘should make the student 
population aware of this potential and 
the role the Student Association can play 
in affecting policy and change. 


In view of the aforementioned, I 
propose the following: 
—The Student Association should 


_ encourage the formation of clubs, groups, . 


organizations serving a variety of interests 
and urge these groups to seek Student 
Association... recognition. This would 
increase. the number of student organiza- 
tions and hence, increase ‘the number of 
Students participating in the Student 
Association and provide more accurate 
representation of student - opinion. In 
addition, ‘the increased participation of 
students provides for a stronger Student 
Association. 

—The coordination of student organi- 
zations should be of highest priority; 


‘organizations such as the Inter-Residence 


Association should be more utilized to 
disseminate information, and to remain 


aware of student interests, at all times. 


The recently formed Transfer Student 
Organization could be used for the same 
purpose. In addition, Presidents, Direc- 
tors, and/or coordinators of Student 


Association organizations should meet at 


least once every two months either with 
the Student Association President or with 


the members of the Student Association 
Student Activities Committee. Student 
Organizations should be encouraged to 
attend Senate Meetings. 

—Student Association should-take a 
stand on national and state issues in- 
directly and directly affecting students at 
the University of Vermont. For example, 
preserving the present drinking age in 
Vermont at 18, hiring of professors that 
realistically represent the student body, 
i.e., more women, Blacks, Hispanics, 
handicapped, etc. 

As -regards issues-here. at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont that directly affect 


students, I propose the following: 


—That the current policy toward the 
audit of courses which presently holds 
that,auditors have no claim on the time 
or service of the instructor and no grade 
is given, and in addition tuition is charged 


at the applicable rate, be modified or’ 


changed to eliminate the cneTee: of 
tuition. 

—That a reading week be instituted 
one week prior to final exams in order 
that students have the opportunity to 
better prepare for final exams. 

Moreover, as Student Association 
President, I would be responsive to any 
individual concerns. I have the experi- 
ence, proven leadership capabilities, and 
the ability to be an effective spokes- 
woman for the University of Vermont 
Student Association. I hope to make the 
Student Association the voice and tool of 
the students.and together achieve goals: to 
which we are committed. 
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Cynic Staff Report 
It was a perfect Friday, balmy, with a 
" pre-spring, pre-weekend atmosphere that temp- 
ted one with thoughts of the dairy bar and 
ultimate frisbee. ees. 

But that was before the megaphone was 
tumed on, the signs reading ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM IS A JOKE were brought out and 
before nearly 200. students participated in a 

_ demonstration: that blessed the Waterman 


Underhill, a Marxist, also feels that his activist 

“political beliefs prejudiced the decision against 

him. He cites UVM’s track record of firing 
professors with radical opinions. 

The demonstration was more than.a show 

of support for Underhill, however, consisting of 


an hour-and-a-half program of speeches, songs, 


and slogans supporting academic freedom, 
affirmative action: in hiring, and decrying 
uncritical “oatmeal education’? at UVM. The 
mood of the demonstration was conscientious 
and of serious intent, not of revolution “for the 
hell of it,” but a call that students finally be 
heard. The point was. made again. that UVM’s 
academic policies inhibit both student and 
faculty freedom of expression, and are contrary 
to the ideals of education. It was the most 
Provocative student expression this writer has 
seen in four years at this University. 

“It was the most significant attempt in 
recent years of students flexing their political 


| + bi 


muscles,” said Eric Kilbum, president of CAF. 
Kilburn also maintained, in the demonstration’s 
kick-off address, that it was time to write the 
final chapter of UVM’s. history of political 
firings. 

“With the denial of Ralph Underhill for 


tenure,” Kilburn said, “the University has dug 


and filled another grave in the already over- 


crowded graveyard of faculty purged for their 


political views.”’ 

_ Caroline Smith, of the Women’s Referral 
Center, ‘also found the event encouraging. “I 
felt very. positive when I left the demonstra- 
tion,” she said. “I hadn’t seen such a strong, 
supportive gathering of Students in a long 
time.” 

During the demonstration, Smith announ- 
ced the Women’s Referral Center’s sipport for 
Underhill, and added that his situation parallels 
the scarcity. oftenured women professors, 
because the Univetsity “seems to discourage 


academic: minorities as well as minority opin- ‘ 


ions.” 
This belief was mirrored.-by- many of the 


- Speakers, including SCAR representative Sylvia 


Arthur, Ellen Furnari of the Communist Youth 
Organization (CYO), and Philosophy Professor 
Will Miller, who said that UVM’s tenure policies 
should be made “a matter of public record.” 

Miller has tangled with the UVM adminis- 
tration over political ‘firings before. He is the 
only remaining professor who openly criticized 
the appointment of ‘Stephen Cahn to the 
chairmanship of the philosophy department in 
1973. Cahn promptly fired four “leftist” 
teachers_in the department, an incident notor- 
iously referred to as the case of the “‘philoso- 
phy four.” 

No one knows what goes on behind closed 


_doors,-in-the-words-of an old hit single, .but 


Underhill seems to have joined the ranks which 
include Michael Parenti, Howard Waitzkin, the 


a fie” 


tic 
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“philosophy four” and other talented 5 * 
leftists forced to leave UVM. é 

Many, such as Miller, demand that the 
Underhill case mark the end of this trend. But 
others speculate pessimistically that the plea for 
academic freedom will fall upen unsy mpathetic 
ears. | 

“I can’t see how this demonstration is 
going to have any effect,” said one student. 


“They’re (the administration) politically so 


establishment oriented.” She added that this 
was reflected by the sociology department’s 
failure to respond to the Student Association’s 
request for “green sheets”? which cite. reasons 
for the denial of Underhill’s tenure recommen- 
dation. ; 

Dean of the College of ‘Arts and Sciences, 


‘John- Jewett, told three CAF representatives 


who met privately with him during the demon- 
stration that the “green sheets” will be released 
when Underhill: submits ‘his appeal of the 
sociology department's decision to the Faculty 
Senate. Underhill, however, feels that this is 
backward logic, and has said that he can’t write 
a strong appeal until he knows why he did not 
receive recommendation. 

Jewett refuséd to discuss the Underhill case 
specifically with the CAF representatives (see 


_ Telated story, this page). The four of them were 


still meeting when the protest reached its 


closing ceremonies and-placed.a garbage bag 
labeled “ACADEMIC ‘RREEDOM” in front of 
the College of Arts and Sciences office. Jewett 
did not comment on the symbolic gesture 
involving the garbage bag, but did refer to the . 
demonstration as “exuberant,” adding that it 


was well contained. 

He-might not have thought so, however, if 
original plans had been followed. The demon- 
stration had originally-been billed as a “book 
burning,” in which students planned to set fire 
to UVM catalogues; and UVM ’ stationary 
referring to UVM as “an equal opportunity 
employer” in symbolic protest of the Underhill 
decision. These plans ‘were scrapped, however, © 
when the CAF decided that such a gesture _ 
might be misinterpreted as. either violent or ~ 
reactionary. “Perhaps,” @aid one speaker during 


. the demonstration, “the Coalition’s open-mind- 


edness will better serve our intentions: that the 
truth be told.” 

The CAF decided in a recent meeting that 
at least two more active projects would be 
planned before the end of the semester. They 
are currently working on an information 
campaign, and are seekimg to unite causes with 
other protest-oriented “organizations, such -as 
People Acting for Change Together (PACT), 
Burlington Fightback, and the striking Educa- 
tional Television workers. 


Students Discuss Demands 
with Dean Jewett 


. By Nelson Hockert-Lotz ! 

Three students met with Dean John Jewett 
of the College of Arts and Sciences during last 
Friday’s. demonstration sponsored- by the 
Coalition © for. Academic . Freedom. Dennis - 
Murphy and Amy Albuerme of the CAF; and 
this writer were the three students. 

Murphy presented Jewett three demands 
on behalf of the CAF. The demands, adapted 
by the newly S.A.-recognized CAF, were that 
sociology professor Ralph Underhill be granted 


is “tenure, that students have a greater input into 
hiring “and tenure decisions, and that UVM 
the marate & weater commitment to affirma- 


Jewett. refused to discuss the 
Specifically, saying that for him 
id ‘he a violation of Underhill’s 
dentiality. Instead, he volunteered 


tive action. - 
Un ie 


rate 


elsewhere, politics enter into any decisions 
concerning hiring, advancement, tenure or 
salaries,” he-said. 7 
Asked if he believed that such things 
occurred, Jewett said he had no opinion on 
anything which might have taken place at UVM 
before he arrived. However, he termed the 
denial of tenure on the basis of political belie fs 
“so unlikely that it i$ @utside the realm of my 
daily thoughts.” > 
“TI feel put upon,” said Jewett, “by your 


not allowing the appeal. process at this univer- 


sity to run its course.” He noted the appeal in 
Ufderhill’s case had not yet begun. 

“Jewett said UVM's- tenure process is, 
objective, and effectiv€ in ensuring only the 
highest quality professors receive teaching 
positions. “It’s an incredibly, I mean very, very 
rate person that is qualified to'teach at a major 
university ,”’ such as UVM, said Jewett. 

“Good people get good jobs,” said Jewett, 
“and get tenure.” *5 
_. Jewett denied allegations that the stan- 


dards for granting tenuze have become more 
_ ‘Higid’in light of a natiomal surplus of Ph.D.’s in 

- Many fields, “It is not job market situation,” 

__ he said. “It hasn’t changed in $0 or 100 years. 


The gene pool has not changed, Native intelli- 


- 


ie _ ence has not changed. Therefore, the number 
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| : “Strike one, we’re out! ’ me 


By Paula Chiuchiolo end Dane Baron . 
vA penetrating chill permeated the early 


ts TBs air. Grey clouds smothered. the atmos- 
‘phere from horizon to horizon; At Fort Ethan 


~~ Allen, a handful of individuals, armed only with 


placards and purpose, initiated their defensive 
against what appeared to them an scat, 


~ trative injustice. — : 


head and eyes in a moment of emotionalt~——-Jeremy-Siegrest-Jones is a man who exu-. 


3 


: 


A stillness ensued as two people crossed 
the lines established in front of the Vermont 
Educational Television station. One lowered 


wincing. 

The first strike against the University of 
’ Vermont, and. the state’s first television strike, 
had begun. 
The issue: wages. The challenge: deeper— 
rooted. 
The strikers are. professional broadcasters 
responsible for a variety of essential duties in 


.the transmission of educational television 


throughout Vermont and Quebec. They are’a 
group of dedicated workers, “wearing “many 
hats” when necessary “to get the job done.” 
But... 

“UVM feels that our role as television 
broadcasters: is superceded by our status as 
UVM employees,” stated the press release of 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (IBEW) local 42. “But at the same time, 
UVM has no place for us in their system of job 
categories. None of our jobs can be compared 
to any other done.within the university, so we 


find’ ourselves with Classifications (and pay 


peereee: that do not fit.” 
- University employees are paid 13% below 


the national average of nine years ago for’ 


university employees, as recently ‘ cited by 


- President Coor on the ETV program Vermont 


and ‘they've been organizing ‘educational sup- 
a nel for'the past year or two so they _ 
have some experience. in that area.” He cited. 
_. the ‘VEA's size and aggressiveness. as “having 
‘enough muscle to confront, the UVM bureav- 


rt @Banged in 50 or 100 years. 
as Bot changed, Native intelli- 


ed. Therefore, the n 
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Report. This places ETV wages and salaries 
approximately 25% lower than their_contem- 
poraries in “similar situations.” 


The aesthetic lure of the Vermont hills is a 
temptation to: which many have acceded. It 


_ May be the only consolation to artists facing 


the state’s economic realities. “Each of us‘has a 


, Stake in. Vermont,” reads the ETV statement. 


“Foy some: it’s our native. state. We recognize 
‘that we forfeit the higher salaries of profession- 
al broadcasters in urban areas. We do not 
recognize that we must leave Vermont to make 
a salary with which we can support ourselves 
and our families.” 


berates a tremendous creative energy. Bearing 
the title of producer/director, he is an ETV 
employee of nine ye 


a UVM alumnus, an 


Eaimy nominee, and spokesperson for the 
union. He is ‘responsible for between 20 and 
$25,000 of investment per program. He receives 
a salary of just over $11,000 per year. 

“The future of public television here is at 
Stake,” he said. “ETV needs. competent people 
to ‘aot its potential. The miserable cheap-skate 
salaries for highly skilled jobs here is a dis- 
grace.” 

It appears that qualified professionals will 
not work for ETV wages. According to the 
union press release, a multi-talented individual 
required to fill a position-in the engineering 

(continued on page 16) . 
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“The miserable cheap-skate salaries for highly skillea~ 


jobs here is a disgrace.” - 


-- Jeremy Siegrest-Jones 


VEA: Pinch-hitting for UVM Staff 


By Dana Baron 

The old saw, “when it rains, it pours,” may - 
best characterize the surprise announcement 
Monday of an all-out drive to unionize the 
University of Vermont’s 800 — 1,000 non-fa- 
culty, non-supervisory personnel. The 
announcement ‘by the Vermont Education 
Association (VEA), the state’s largest labor 
union, came as Vermont Educational Television 
(ETV) engineers and staff maintained a picket 
line in front of UVM’s Waterman adminis- 
tration building. 

The VEA represents about 5,000 educa- 
tional employees in the state, and most of them 
are teachers. But-in recent years the Association 
has been working among education support 
personnel such as custodians, cafeteria workers, 


and’ bus drivers. If the UVM staff were to. 


organize, it would be the largest single bargain- 
ing unit of VEA workers in the state. 
“The VEA is morally tough, and they have 


“a good track record,” said Arthur Huse, a 


"member of ‘the organizing committee. He 


explained that the VEA was chosen because | 


“they’ve been. working in the ‘state since 1850 


The immediate on of the. campaign is to’ _ 
sec t election: in’ ‘mid-April in 


of Vermont’s state. and local employees in 


lagggrdosmeerth the VEA niust 


can fee ero 


indicate. that the average UVM “1 


employees have the right to cabenibe and that it 
was up to both sides to follow the appropriate 
regulations. 

Kenneth Fishell, Associate Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs,..appeared genuinely 
surprised when asked about the announcement. 
“I haven’t heard anything about it,” he said. 
Asked if he foresaw any problems with an 
organizing effort, he said that he didn’t expect 
any. “We'll need time to sort this out,” he said, 
“but, it will be business: as usual at this end.” 

‘If past organizing attempts are any indica- 
tion, “business as usual” is likely to mean an 
all-out effort to keep the union out. The 


‘university fought to prevent IBEW from ‘organi- 


zing at ETV; they are currently paying Morgan,. 
Kearns, Joy, and Brown, an expensive Boston 


law firm, to deal with the-strike. The university 
did not exactly welcome past attempts to 


organize among the faculty, and IBEW backed 
out of an effort to organize physical plant and 
custodial. workers last May: amidst rumors that 
the university was g@ in unfair labor 
practices. “We anticipate the university making 


—every- effort to discourage us,” said VEA’s ~ 


Chittenden County representative Norman 


~ Bartlett of the new ‘campaign, “‘but we will face 


all the obstacles,” 
The main issue in the drive to unionize 


staff. seems to be money, The VEA press release 
cites © Uv. S. ‘Census Bureau Statistics: which - 


iployed’s, 
salary of $8400 is 33% below the average salary: 


Arthur 


1977. EPS om committee ‘member 


ise told the Cynic, “The biggest problem that 
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There is a staff council at UVM which deals 
with the problems and grievances of the staff, 
but Huse termed the council “an exercise 
in tokenism.” “I’ve been on that council now 
for two years trying to accomplish tangible 
gains for the staff,” he said. “As far as I can 


tell, the council was created almost specifically 


to keep unions out of UVM.” 

“We don’t feel that the university has 
adequately represented the staff’s interests,” 
said Huse. “I think if the staff organized it 
would be beneficial to the whole university. It 
would force the trustees and management to 
look hard at where-the money’s going,” 


In a late development, the Vermont Federa- 


Aion.of Teachers announced Tuesday- that it will 
also try to organize the UVM staff. In a story 
“appearing in the local daily newspaper, Carla 
Thomas, president. of the VFT, termed “naive” 

VEA’s hopes for an election in one month. She 
. Said the VFT has more experience in. organizing 
among college staff. The VFT has organized the 
staff at Goddard College in Plainfield and the 


faculty at the Vermont State Colleges. Ms. . 


Thomas said the drive for unionizing UVM — 


should be “competitive, just, like a Bomtod 
election.” ; cf 
~ Just as the staff has bee isely following 
the@TV strike, the a to keep a 
sharp tye on the staff effort. In 
view of the implications for 
have. been brought up by 
“ifaculty may not be far behind in their own 


“effort at organizing. Bee Bag pe : 
n ig 
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Daycare in Vermont 


“A nickel is not enough. . . 


By Caroline Smith 

Amidst chants of “A nickel is not enough,” and 
“All we are saying is give kids a chance,” eighty 
demonstrators, adults and children, marched in front 
of the Social and. Rehabilitative Services (SRS) office 
on St. Paul Street in Burlington last Thursday. 

At the same time, similar demonstrations were 
held in Bennington and White River Junction. These 
rallies, sponsored by day care coalitions around the 
State, are part of a movement to sway the legislature 
into increasing next year’s funding for day care 
services in Vermont. 

The Burlington Area Day Care Coalition, consist- 
ing of employees, parents and concerned citizens, is 
‘the product of the increasing frustration that econo- 
mic pressures have brought upon the centers because 
of inadequate funding. 

A 1977 SRS study reported the cost average per 
child in Vermont Day Care facilities to be $1.19 per 
hour. This figure did not include many expenses 


which were thought to be necessities by day care - 


directors in Vermont. : ; 

In 1978, SRS raised the previous rate of reim- 
bursement to $.95 per hour for each child whose care 
was fully subsidized by the state. This year, SRS has 


proposed raising this rate by another 5 cents, bringing 
the~total SRS reimbursement to a dollar per hour., 


This figure would leave 1980 reimbursements at 19 
cents below the average actual cost in 1977. , 

According to coalition members attending the 
demonstration, this funding would be entirely inade- 
quate. It would result in day care centers not being 
able to provide any sort of quality experience for 
. children. : aie 

Contacted Tuesday for comment, SRS spokes- 


person Jacqueline Kashman said that the 1977 $1.19 — 
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“All we are saying is give kids a chance.” 
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figure included “‘extras provided by the centers which _ 


were not necessary to meet state eligibility ‘require- 
ments,.”” Kashman said that ‘the money needed -to 
provide for the centers’ state requirements in 1977 


was $.94 per hour per child. “Should the state pay 
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‘cut of $86,000 in state day care funding. SRS origin- 
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children?” asked Kashman. , 

“The purpose of state funded day care,” said - 
Kashman, “is to provide proper care and supervision 
for children whose parents work. This care doesn’t. 
include education or social services. There are head- 
start facilities for these services.” 5 


; + @ program, we 

_There are six federally funded headstart centers Educational 

in Vermont and 300 federally funded day care Hssithy envi 
centers, according to publications of the Vermont sate care Ge 


Agency of Human Services. 


‘ and doesn’t 
The SRS controversy. centers upon a proposed 
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ally proposed a $300,000 cut; however public pres- 
sure resulted in the transfer of $214,000 in “unassign- 
ed” SRS funds to the day care allocation. 
The total day care reimbursement for fiscal year 
1980 is $2.7 million, including funds from SRS, the 
Department of Social Welfare, and funds for several 
pilot projects contributed by other agencies. This 
represents a $38°000 increase over the 1979 alloca- 
tion, an increase of 1.5%. This falls far short of the 
11% increase necessary t6 keep abreast of inflation. 
The cuts in the SRS portions of this year’s 
budget will affect the eligibility requirements for 


families receiving the funding, according to Helen : ae me to provic 
King, an employee of the Ethan Allen Day Care [ee children on 
Center, who has been studying the funding cuts. “The [ vides. The tin 
people most likely to be hurt by the funding cuts,” at nor as fun for 
said King, “are people at the upper end of scale, those i “The la 


eaming over winimum wage, but by no means rich.” Be stay home 
Spokespeople for SRS say they are doing “as Mee child care.” 
much. as we can” for day care. “SRS receives only a working to co 
part of the Federal Title XX money” said Marian Me to:send nly 
Perry of the Burlington SRS office, “and SRS used are both on ¢ 
this money to fund programs for elderly and handi- : Many. pea 
capped people, drug and alcohol abusers and people ‘care “educati 
without jobs in addition to subsidizing day care. How oF wore“! dove 
can we give one program more money if we must take 2 Sustine: saniall 
money from all the rest? The problem lies with the “This and 
legislature. We need more money.” to affect the l 
“More and more, as day care centers are closing,” an ae employee 
said Steven Hamilton, a spokesperson for the Burling- BS Wise: many on 
ton Area Day Care coalition, “children. are being left BS, +66 imp wrtuid 
with relatives and quality day care is- becoming a Another" 
thing of the past.-With the way inflation is, I don’t seatitin: of thal 
understand how the Iegislature can expect us to 
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function with the limited funding they provide, but 
SRS is unwilling to budge on the proposed funding 
cuts and refuses to give us more money. Legislative 
action is the only way we can hope to change this 
decision.” 

King responded directly to Kashman’s remarks 
on-state day care provisions.. ‘The required care 
program, we feel, has a negative effect on children. 
Educational objectives are as important as a safe, 
healthy environment,” she said. “‘SRS’s definition of 
safe care discriminates against low income families, 
and doesn’t meet the emotional, social and intellect- 
ual needs of most children. Until the state changes its 


priorities, the care and development of young child- . 


ren will remain on the low end of the totem pole.” 

The decision rests with the legislators who, 
through their allocations of state money, -direct the 
Federal Title XX funds from which SRS receives its 
budget. For every dollar of state money allocated for 
day care an additional three dollars of federal match- 
ing funds are received. 

“TY fear the lawmakers are not familiar with the 
current literature on child development,” said Tia 
Wulff, a working mother participating in the demon- 
stration. “It is good for children to be around ather 
adults and children, I know it would be difficult for 
me to provide the same quality of activities for my 
children on the full-time basis which day care pro- 
vides. The time spent would neither be as educational 
nor as fun for them or me.” 

“The lawmakers,” she continued, “‘expect us to 
stay . home with our children, if we cannot afford 
child care.” However, said Wulff, “if I were to stop 
working to continue’my education, I could not afford 
to send my children to day care. My children and I 
are both on the losing end.” 

Many people at the demonstration called the day 
care “educationally healthy,” and several children 


. wore “I love my day care” signs as they ate peanut - 


_ butter sandwiches on the steps of the SRS office. 
-“This and other actions by the Coalition have got 


to affect the legislators’ decision,” said Susan Martin,: - 


an employee at Colchester’s Child’s Garden. ‘“‘Other- 
wise, many centers will have to close and day care is 
too important for that.” 

Another woman also expiessed fear—about the 
results of the proposed cuts: “Our center is funded 
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‘“* My children and I are both on the losing end.” 


by the Visiting Nurses Association, so we aren’t as 
financially pressured as many of the other centers.” 
Ellen Perry, an employee at the Visiting Nurses Day 
Care Center, said “Still, we wouldn’t be able to offer 
the same services to our SRS children as we are now 
able to. The overall quality of our center might not 
suffer, but there would be many more children 
without day care services since the centers remaining 
opén could not compensate for the centers which are 
closing.” 

Fund-raising, another method through which day 
care centers receive funds, is-difficult and frustrating, 
according to Liz Mickenberg. Mickenberg is fund- 
raiser for and president of the Ethan Allen Day Care 
Center Board of Directors: ““How often can I go back 
to the same business asking for money?” she asked. 


-“Businesses are bombarded with requests for contri- 


butions for this cause or that one. Yet, we so often 
don’t have enough for the basics, I have to keep going 
back.” 


Burlington Area Day Care Coalition spokes-" 


people at the demonstration see no real end to their 
struggle. “Until lawmakers realize the importance of 
day care and begin funding us properly we will have 
to keep fighting. Soon though, the legislators will 
have to make a decision about the governor’s pro- 
posed funding cuts,” they said. 


This issue which is of grave importance to par- 


ents, children and = day care employees, seems to 


affect women in particular. Yet, in its latest publica- 


tion, the Governor’s Commission on the Status of . 


Women made no mention of the day care funding 


“cuts. As stated in-their goals for the upcoming year, 


“the Commission will recommend changes which 
would enhance the ability of women*to fulfill roles 
within the family which are both satisfying and 
economically viable. Objectives include the recom- 
mending of public policy changes which would have 


-a positive impact on family life... and providing aids 


for women to increase self-confidence.” 5 

One -working woman reacted, “If the commission 
really wants to recommend changes which would 
have a positive impact on woman’s changing roles in 
the family, then their involvement fh the ‘day care 
issue is imperative.” 

“It seems as if the state government decides what 
role working mothers should have,” commented 


> Steve Hamilton, an employee at Ethan Allen Day. 


Care Center, “and they legislate policy changes to 
meet these pre-determined roles. Last year, for exam- 
ple, the government proposed a plan which would 
allow the state agencies to pay the lesser amount 
between welfare and child care funding. This would 
deny women the choice between working and staying 
home with their children. Public protest prevented 


- the-passage of that particular proposal, but it serves 


tQ\ show the attitudes of many lawmakers toward 
issue.” 
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BT. McGuire's 
A Contemporary 
Eating and Drinking 
Saloon 


“Wishing You All A Happy St. Patrick’s Day. ” 


v 


Open at 11 Mon.-Sat. for lunch. 
We will now be open Sundays at 5. 


NcGUIR 


Drink to St. Patty, 
Drink To Us... 


OPENING AT 1:00 pm. 


Teta’ ,, Nosh 3 , 
Please brin 
siepSececsapss 


a ey; 


Plenty of Your Favorite Irish Tunes 
And All The Blarney You Can Handle. 


50‘ Shots- Jameson’s Irish Whiskey 
75‘ Your Choice Mixed Drink 
25‘ Drafts 


152 CHURCH ST. 
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phy (D-—Ludlow) and newly 
appointed university trustee 
postponed the strike for the 
weekend. Murphy gave his assur- 
ance (as promised by UVM) that 
they would bargain in good faith 
on wages and salaries. But, 
according to the union, UVM 
reneged. “They were no more 
willing to talk than the man in 
the moon,” charged Siegrest- 


Jones. And so the strike began-- 


on Wednesday, March 7% 

At least one legislator 
expressed his dismay with the 
university’s scape-goating of the 
legislature in the ETV matter. 
Senator David Gibson 
(R—Windham) atthe Senate’s 
budget hearings denounced the 
UVM administration for poor 
handling of the strike and for 
using the legislature as a ““whip- 
ping boy” in the case. ; 

UVM. officials are also 
accused by the striking parties of 
dipping into the ETV budget 
for some $40,000 to battle the 
move initiated by the union. 
“We feel that using public funds 
to carry out UVM’s anti-labor 
policies against a small group of 
25. Vermonters is an outrage,” 


> reads-.a union press: release. 


Photo by Bob Gale 


department has not been found 
for this very. reason. As a result, 
$1 million worth of equip- 
ment is being neglected. 

The '" university __adminis- 


tration and. ETV management 


have refused to talk wages and 


' salaries. with the ETV workers 


until the state legislature decided 
on the appropriations for the 
university. The -last suggestion 
from ETV was to discuss wages 
and salaries based on the appro- 
priations, requested by the uni- 
versity with the understanding 
that the issue can be re-nego- 
tiated should the actual appro- 
priation be less than expected. 
The university. rejected. this 
proposal,-and the strike was 
called for Friday, March 2 at 
midnight. : 

~ Last minute mediating 
efforts by Representative Mur- 
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of people qualified to teach 
hasn’t changed.” 

Jewett specifically denied 
that publishing standards have 


_‘been raised. “Someone whose 
publishing would not get them 


tenure today should not’ have 
gotten their tenure at any time, 
in the past five years, at least,” 
he said. 


“Nevertheless, it is obvious to us 
why they are’ intent to smash 
our activities. If our little union 
group is allowed to be estab- 
lished, it would open the doors 
for hundreds and hundreds of 
other university employees to 
seek representation ds a means 
of fair and just treatment.” 

Kenneth Fishell, UVM ob- 
server -and spokesperson in the 


negotiations, has called the — 


$40,000 figure “‘inaccurate* but 
was unable to supply an accurate 
one. He didn’t-deny that the 
funds—eame: from the ETV 
budget but emphasized that the 
university had no other funds 


available to deal with this — 


particular type . of problem. 

The union is serious. The 
strike will continue. Picket lines 
have been moved to Water- 
man, the UVM administrative 
building. 

- The weather has fluctuated, 
from cold to warm and to cold 
again, and the picketers’ dress 
has varied accordingly, but their 
resolve to hold out for equitable 
wages has not wavered. 


in addition, said Jewett, far 
from trying to keep the number 
of tenured faculty low, ‘we 
are now recruiting faculty in 
most fields in large numbers.” 
“Faculty teaching standards 
may have tightened some, how- 
ever,” said Jewett. He cited the 
use of student evaluations of 
teaching .as providing a new 
standard. Student evaluations 
are particularly effective in iden- 
tifying. superb and very poor 
teachers. “You will always be 
able to find the extraordinary 
teachers by student. evalua- 
tions,” he said. 

Quality teaching and “‘scho- 
lastic activity” are the two most 
important criteria. for» tenure, 
said Jewett. Junior faculty are 
expected “not. to work much 
outside of those two areas,” he 
said, “‘so that service to the 
university is less important:” 
Concerning student input 
into hiring, advancement and 
tenure decisions, Jewett called 
students “unqualified” to take 
part in personnel decisions. “‘The 
university is not meant to be an 
egalitarian institution,” he said. 

(continued on next page} 
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By Tony Bates 

Time is but. the stuff delay is 
made of. 

Thoreau 
To any student, procrastina- 
tion carries naughty connota- 
tions. The puritan ethic has 
perverted our priorities. Why are 
the most ‘envied people in the 
dorms those who have no ability 
to’ dally? Always, we time 
_wasters aré frustrated. Nothing is 
more disgruntling than.the girl 
on the second floor who started 
her term paper the day it was 
assigned and, the night before it 
_.is due as you are on your first 
draft and fifth cup of coffee, 
blithely goes downtown, paper 
completed, to enjoy half priced 

drinks on Ladies Night. 
. Equally eligible for enmity 
is the guy in your History class 
who goes to the library before 


the 9:00 class to do the reserved 


reading due. next week-But the 
_most deserving recipient of the 
punctual prize is the one who 
does- his running at 8:00 on a 


sunny Sunday morning four 


hours before you wake, and 
savors his wine at the White 
Mouse. that night while you’re 
doing your miles in the rain and 
the cold and the dark. 5 
The media are against us. 
T.V. shows start on time. The 
radio stations begin at the insane 
hour of~5:30-a.m- and just last 
semester the Cynic printed a 


biased article satirizing procras-- 


tination. We must stop this 
reverse discrimination. The Put- 
ter Offers outnumber the Punc- 
tuals ten to ofie, at least. I am 
through swallowing-great gobs of 
guilt for following my tendency 
to save chores for later. Where is 
the sin? Promptness is not the 


“Not now... 


AA 


“virtue it is held to be. 


How much better the world 
would be if everyone: deferred 
obligations till later. If Dallas’ 
Jackie Smith wasn’t in such a 
rush to nab that pass in the end 
zone, he might be fondling 4 
Super Bowl ring this minute. If 
Romeo had dawdled a bit before 
committing suicide, he would 
have found that Juliet was just 
asleep. - If Abe Lincoln hadn’t 
gone to the theater on time he 
might be alive today. 

The old time saving truisms 
are. not always so. Since grade 


school we have been indoctrina- : 


ted with the “Don’t put off till- 
tomorrow what you can do 
today” dictum. This goes against 
nature. When was the last time 
you saw spring of summer 
rushing - to meet a “deadline, 
especially in Vermont?. 

‘The devices used to absorb 
time or..avoid.- distasteful tasks 
would .lose much usefulness if 
we didn’t put things: off: cross- 
word puzzles would be ignored; 
pencils would only be sharpened’ 
half as often; and my favorite, 
tooth brushing, would only be 
performed twice a day instead of 
the six or seven cleansings that 
take place when a paper needs 
writing. Fingernail manicures 
would lose all fascination if we 
only did them when they were 
needed: The intrigue aroused by 
_a 1973 Newsweek or last Thurs- 
day’s: Free Press would fade 
in proportion to our readiness to 
take a Psych test. 

The world would be barren 
and” our lives empty if prompt- 


ness ' were the.rule, not the . 


exception. The conspiracy 
against delay must be halted, if 
“we can ever get around to it. 


7 
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In atleee university deci- 
sions, Jewett said, “Students 
make their needs ‘unknown. If 
they have just grievances, they 
___.will make things change.” 

On the student demand for 
a greater UVM commitment to 
pe geese action, Jewett wer 

present ss was ‘“‘excel- 
lent.” Statistics: prove that wo- 
men now 
university will 


sures are unnecessary. __ 
ne hea PUERTO ARE | ene? 


~ 


re on 148, 1079 


know about it.” - 


. Finally, Jewett jai that he 
expected it to take no more than 
a week for. Underhill’s appeal-to 
be actéd upon by the Faculty 
Senate, once Underhill’ submits ~ 
it. He said he expects to—act 
upon it within 24 hours, barring 
unforeseen cifcumstances. ~~ 

“I would never, never allow 
“politics to enter into any tenure 
decision’ in the © College — 


%¢’ Arts-and Sciences,” said pas 


“and if it happened, I w 
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_SUNSENSOR 


Keep out the snow’s glare and the bright sun 

‘with the new dark Sunsensor TM by Riviera. 
Sunsensors adjust automatically to the light 
around you so there is never any_bother... 

. just beautiful you. The new dark Sunsensor 
by. Riviera — $10.00; Available in assorted j= - 
styles for women & men. 

Aqnessoris on Main. 

2 _ DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON ay 
_OPEN “MONDAYS FRIDAY UNTIL 9:00; Tues-Sat. 9:30-5: 30 


MCAB — Armatuaes Presents: . 


michael (ranks 


and Friends” 


in Concent 
_ MEAD CHAPEL MIDDLEBURY 
FRIDAY: March 23 8:00pm 
Tickets $5.50 public 


available at Balley’s Music , Burlington — 
and at Proctor Hall, Middlebury 
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Michael Franks * well known for his hit “Popsickle Toes” 
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EAR-PIERCIN G CLINI C 


+ HEALTHWAY 


EARS PIERCED | 
THE CLINICAL Way 


If you've been wanting to have your 
ears pierced, now's the time. A 


ONLY medically-approved procedure, done by 


doctors or nurses, takes less than 30 
seconds .. ..and: you'll hardly feel it. 
The price.includes a surgical-grade 


Stainless steel starter set tested to be 
ecccntn safe and hypo-allergenic. Minors . 
(under 18) need parental coneent, 


25% off gold filled earrings withel4 kt gold posts for clinic customers. 


‘THIS WEEKEND 


CLINIC HOURS: Fri. March 23 6-9 PM 
Sat. March 24 11-5 PM 


UNIVERSITY MALL DORSET ST. SO.BURLINGTON : 


By Jim Briand 
You may be among those 
on campus who indulge in the 
occasional use of marijuana. If 
so, you may have found yourself 


with more “‘pot” than you could’ 
‘personally use. Quite possibly, 


you decided to remedy this 
situation and make a profit by 


selling the excess to the guy: 


across the hall. A small matter, 
right? To you perhaps, but not 
according to the laws of the 
State of Vermont. 
The smoking and selling of 
marijuana fall into two distinct 
categories of offenses, with 
attendant penalties. 

Under Vermont law, the 


—passession of one-half an: ounce 


or less of marijuana is classified 
as a misdemeanor. A misde- 
meanor is the less serious of two 
major. types of offenses. The 
other kind of offense, to which 
the sale of marijuana belongs, is 
a felony. 

What. distinguishes a misde- 
meanor from a felony is that a 
misdemeanor cannot be punish- 
able by a jail sentence of more 
than. two years. For example, 
conviction for possession of 
one-half an ounce or less of 
Marijuana carries a maximum 


sentence of not more than six 


months. A fine, usually under 
$150, is often substituted. for 
the prospective. jail sentence. 
Any such change in penalty is at 
the discretion *of the court- 

Other common _ misde- 
meanors include serious auto- 
mobile related offenses, such as 
driving while impaired, and 
driving carelessly and  negli- 
gently. The former carries a 
maximum sentence of one year 


in...jail and/or a $500 fine. 


Furthermore, a drunk driving 
conviction’“means the loss of 
your right to drive in Vermont 
for at least 90 days. The latter 
offense, considered less serious, 
incurs a possible but unlikely jail 
term of three months and/or a 
fine of $300 for the first convic- 
tion. Shoplifting is. also consi- 
dered a misdemeanor when the 
value - of. the. goods stolen is 
under $100. Conviction on such 
a charge could bring no more 
than six months in jail and/or a 
$300 fine. 

Minor traffic offenses such 
as speeding and parking viola- 
tions form a special category 
within that of misdemeanors. 
The key factor regarding such 
offenses. is that there is no 
possibility of receiving a jail 
sentence. The only penalty is a 
fine of no more than $100. 

Simply defined, a felony is a 
crime for which a penalty of 
more than two years of impri- 
sonment is possible. Included in 
this category are serious offenses 
such as breaking and entering, 
grand larceny (the theft of more 


-than-$100 worth of goods), and 


ageravated assault (including, 


- ‘but not liimited to, assault with 


intent to rob, murder, of rape). 
Moreover, as mentioned earlier, 
possession of more than one-half 
an ounce of marijuana, or the 
sale of any amount is a felony. 

Maximum sentences associa- 


‘ cannibus 
criminalus .. . we 


ted with felony convictions can 
run into substantial prison terms 
and/or fines totaling thousands 
of dollars. For.the student, 
however, the real damage arising 
from..a ‘felony: conviction. will 
not stem from a jail sentence, 
which is unlikely on a first 
offense, but from its effect upon 
future: employment and educa- 
tional opportunities. - 
or. example, the presence 
of cgrtain felony convictions on 
cord could effectively bar 
the applicant from filling a 
federal job involving tight secu- 
rity or the handling of firearms. 
The presence of a felony convic- 
tion: is also often taken into 
account in graduate school ad- 
missions; 

In some cases a felony 
charge brought by the state may 
‘be reduced to a misdemeanor so 
as to lessen the effect of a 
conviction. Any such reductions 
are made at the discretion of the 


State’s Attorney prosecuting the 


case, with the approval of -the 
court.’ They would» be based 
upon circumstances character- 
istic of the individual involved, 
such as the presence of a past 
criminal record. 3 

Should you find yourself 
faced with a criminal charge, 
contact ‘an attorney immediate- 
ly._ In the event you cannot 
afford an attorney, you are 
entitled to be represented by the 
~Office of the Public Defender, 
reached at 863-6323. If you 
have any questions with regard 
to a charge or some other legal 
matter, feel free to visit the 
Student Legal Service in upper 
Billings ~Center or ‘call us’ at 
656-4379. 


“No Comment : 


“The Coalition for Academic F reedom exists to provide 
students with a vehicle for expressing their concerns about 
.tenure decisions and academic freedom which they other- 
wise would not nase through existing- -channels in the Stu- 


dent Association... 


from the CAF Constitution 
recognized by S.A. 


.No Commient will run asa weekly feature. Comments. 
‘of professors, course readings, administration, and others 


- 


-* eonnected with UVM preferred. 
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Active Partici 


pant in 


Student Government 


The reason I. seek the office of 
Student Association Vice-President — is 
because I have been an active participant 
in the student government at-the Univer- 
sity.of Vermont for the past two years 
and would like to contribute to jts future. 


My~ participation in many different © 


activities. has given me a clear perspective 
on the structure and character of the 
University of Vermont. 

I have served on-the Student Action 
Committee for a year and a half, during 
which time I was involved with many 
projects. These include the Kahn-Kitcher 
proposal, extension of the add/drop 


period and the Student Grievance pro- 


cess: I am currently serving ‘on the Fin- 
ance Committee, which_is now. delibera- 
ting on next year’s budget. My member- 
ship.on the Finance Conimittee has given 
me an understanding of how club budgets 
are evaluated, and how our Student 


Activities fee is allocated. 
: My expériences, however, are not’ 
limited to the Senate. I am a member of> 


Alpha Chi Omega Sorority and an active 
participant in the Greek Community. In 
addition, | am a representative on Vice- 


President Arns’ Student Advisory Com- 
mittee, vice-president of the Class of 
1981; and a representative on the Aca- 
demic Honesty. Hearing Panel. The 
diversity of my involvements and exper- 
iences make me- confident in my ability 
to success fully “fulfill the requirements of 
the Vice-Presidential- position. 

The issues that I find most important 
include: 

Student Action Committee: The 
vice-president of the Student Association 
is chairperson-of this-committee, and is 
therefore responsible for dealing with 
student concerns on the University , local, 
state, and federal levels. The Student 
Action Committee needs to further 
attune itself to the concerns of students, 
Some’ of the issues that I would like to 
see the committee become involved with 
include an evaluation of the housing 
problem in the city of Burlington, and of 
University policies involving Affirmative 
Action and Self Expression. The imple- 
mentation of the Student Grievance 
Procedure will again be one of the major 
concerns of the Student Action Commit- 
tee. 

Student Lobby: One of the most 
tangible problems for students is rising 
tuition costs. The University of Vermont 


must be built upon: next yéar if we hope 


to increase the allocation that we receive 


from the State of Vermont, 
“Divestiture: The question of whether 


or not to add-moral and ethical questions 
to investment decisions is a difficult one. 


The Board of Trustees established an ad 
hoc committee: to review this issue and 
recently advised against divestiture from 
companies with holdings in South Africa. 
As students at an institution of higher 
learning, I feel we .can not support the 
apartheid government ‘of South Africa. It 
is our responsibility -to encourage the 


attainment of justice and equality; thus, 
we must support constructive change in - 


South Africa. 
| 

Tenure: Student input in the process 
of tenure has been, and will continue to 
be, a very important concem. } feel that 
the procedure and the evaluation criteria 
used in tenure decisions needs to be 
evaluated and changed. The Student 
Association must work to obtain a 
position for students on the~ Faculty 
Affairs Committee of the Faculty Senate. 
We also need to establish a more viable 


"Ht is extremely difficult 
for me to understand - 
why student's opinions 


are not more important 


and influential” 


. Linda Jeffries 


method of student evaluation. ‘It is 
extremely difficult for me to understand 
why students’ opinions are not more 
important and influential. This should be 
changed. The inadequacies of the tenure 
process have recently been exemplified 
by-the case of Professor Ralph Underhill. 
The Student Association needs to work 
toward the goal of obtaining the reasons 
why Underhill is not receiving tenure. As 
students, we have the right to know the 
reasons for the administration’s decision. 

Communications: The _ structure of 


the Communications Committee needs to - 


be developed and expanded upon. It is 
necessary for the Student Association to 
become more visible to the student body 
and to encourage. student participation 
through the S.A. Forum and General 
Assembly. 

These are just a few of the concerns 
currently before the Student Association. 
My experience with Student Association, 
especially with the Student Action 
Committee, makes me feel qualified and 
capable to pursue these issues and to deal 
with any other concems that may arise 
in the coming year. | - 

I support Dale Rocheleau for Presi- 
dent of the Student Association. Dale has 
been active in the Student Association’s 
Student Lobby, and in the Residence. 
Halls as an R.A. for two years. Each of us 


has different. qualities’ to contribute that — 


we feel are complimentary, and together — 
we could popeifs thasandordilp. tat she 
Student Association needs. f 


, 


I have been on-S.A. for one year 
serving. on the Communications Commit- 
tee. Some of my work. has included 
development of the S.A. Forum, the S.A. 
Table, and a recognized club coordina- 
tion. From this vantage point, I’ve been 
able to look into various issues, among 
them: S.A. communication with the 
student body, the Ralph Underhill tenure 
case, South African, divedtitare, club 
coordination, and lobbying: 

The clubs on campus do not use the 
S.A. in the way they can and should. S.A. 


is a group of 37 people who represent. the 


prvi dena It- should~.be utilized. 
Speaking specifically, about communica- 
‘tion, 1 feet that -the“elubs' should rely on 
that committee to help publicize events. 
With Communication members. helping, 


/ clubs can create* graphic posters, ‘assorted 


flyers, work for space-in the Cynic, use 
WRUV, etc. This way people will know 
about upcoming events. S.A. is a resource 


to be used by the students and the clubs. 


As for the carfipus-wide issues, 1 feel 


they are. exceedingly important. The - 


Ralph Undefhill tenure affair, the South 
African divestiture movement; and the 


lobbying attempt are issues that will not, 


die. We must deal with them. 

In the- Underhill case, I feel that we 
need to look into the matter more. I 
think that it is important that people 
understand the tenure procedure — what 
are the criteria for gaining tenure? If a 
professor has a grievance, what'can he/she 


‘do? Is the due process procedure fair? 


Student input is important here. It’s great 
that we get to fill out evaluation sheets, if 
they are used. Not only can they be 


Communi cation 
Between S.A. 
and Its Clubs" 


stick to the point. I want to look into this - 
matter more — use data from other 
schools that have chosen to divest (and 
also from those that have chosen to 
remain). However the Ad Hoc Committee 


formed thought differently. It “took into 


consideration the ‘Prudent Man Princi- 
ple’... with the primary goals of ‘preserva- 
tion of the estate and the amount and 
regularity of income to be derived.” 
(Cynic, 2/22/79). An issue of: this magni- 
tude is deserving of. more investigation. | 
The S.A. recognized clubs:are virtual- 
ly abandoned. They are funded in April 
of each year; but then S.A. does not hear 
from them. I think §.A. should periodi- 
cally meet with members of the clubs — 
see what is happening within them; what 
are. their problems; are they reaching the 
students; where can S.A. help them? The 
CommunicationcGommittee has initiated 
guidelines to aid the clubs in their pro- 
grams. Presently, 12 clubs are being 
viewed for their communication’s effect* 


iveness. I would like to see this con- 


tinued. 

Lobbying attempts have been started 
this year on two levels after a two year 
absence. First, ‘the ‘student body led by 
S.A. has gone to Montpelier and testified. 
So far no funds have been received, but 
we have our foot in the door. 

Secondly, the S.A. lobbying commit- 
tee has met with lobbying members from 
Johnson, Lyndon, and Castleton State 
Colleges. This is an attempt to unify 
Vermont schools in keeping tuition rates 
lower. UVM students can’t totally bear 
the expense of running this institution 
by paying increasingly higher tuition 


"I think a more, gctive, unapathetic and, 


united student body with S.A. is important” 
~ Chris Chandler 


looked at by a tenure committee to see 


‘how students feel professors are handling 


their jobs, but also the teachers them- 
selves would be able to read and learn 
from the evaluations. Along the same 
line, I feel that the Albatross was excel- 
lent — it should be reactivated. 

The South African divestiture case 
has not ended. True, the Board of Trus- 
tees voted not to divest; but I do not 


think they looked into the matter . 


énough. Why was the Ad Hoc committee 
that was formed called Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee to Investigate Investments? I think 


the issue was not investment; it was 
whether or not UVM should divest its 


stécks from South: “Africa due tothe: 


apartheid practiced if that country. S.A. 
- should have " that” the ‘trustees 


rates. S:A. needs to convince the legisla-— 
tors that we are in need of funds. A start 
has been made. I intend to carry on with 
this. 

I am running for the Office of: 
Student Association Vice.President on a 
ticket with Leon Heyward. He is qualified 
for the position as he has been on the 
S.A. Finance Committee this year and has 
also been Minority Student Organization 
treasurer for the past two years. Also, 
he has been a member of the advisory 
board for the Center for Cultural Plural- 


ism. Together we can deal with the issues. 
that S.A. did not follow up on this one — . 


In essence, I think that a more active, 
unapathetic, ‘and united student body 
with S.A. is important. We must ‘not be 


afraid to stand by our convictions. The * 


S.A, could be a political organization, not 


. just a ‘political forum. 
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hina 
ithdrawing 
om Vietnam 


After -a two-week border 

ar that: saw. many casualties but 

few significant gains from either 

side, China announced recently 

hat its forces are withdrawing 
from Vietnam. 

Chinese ground troops ini- 
ially invaded Vietnam following 
hat country’s invasion of Cam- 
bodia, whose government was 
aligned with China. . 

The eople’s, Daily, the 

ajor newspaper of China, 
stated Saturday that the war 

ith Vietnam had provoked a 
prowing riff in the hierarchy of 
he Chinese Communist. party, 

ith increasing numbers. oppos- 
ing the conflict. 

In a related story, Viet- 
amese Vice Foreign Mifiister 
Phan Hien said “If China wins its 
war with Vietnam, other nations 
in Southeast Asia). will fall like 
dominoes.” 


leveland 
otes in 
ax Hike 


Cleveland voters supported 

50 percent increase in city 

piyroft taxes last week, enabling 

he city to stave off a $15 
million debt to banks. 

Voters also: opted to retain 

city .control over MUNY, a 


power ‘plant that. supplies. 20. 


percent of. Cleveland’s' eléctri- 


‘\city. 


Cleveland .Mayof™ Dennis 
Kucinich hailed the vote as a 
victory, stating that “for the 
first’ time, the people of a 
beleagued city said ‘no’ to 


corporate power seeking to rule 


ithe city. We are in the front lash © 


of the new urban populism.” 


arter Goes to 
Mideast on 
Peace Mission 


In a last-ditch attempt to 
nail the lid on the tentative 
“framework for peace’’ agree- 


ments. reached last October 


between Egypt and Israel, Presi- 


jent ‘Carter flew to the Middle 


East last week to meet with 
yptian President Anwar Sadat 


dase) Prime Minister Mena-. 


ts 


Carter met’ with Sadat on: 


Friday and reported the sub- 
stance of those talks to Begin on 
Saturday. 

Commenting on the pros- 
pects for a treaty, Carter ex- 


- pressed optimism, stating that “I 


have good reason to hope that 
the goal can now be reached. ~ 


War Between 
Yemen and 


‘South Yemen” 


A proxy war between the 
U.S. and Soviet Union continues 


to rage in Yemen and South. 
“Yemen despite a cease fire - 


attempt, and both sides are 
seeking and receiving aid from 
their larger bene factors. 

The United States and Saud 
Arabia both back the pro-wes- 
tern government of Yemen, and 
the U.S. loaned $100 million in 


arms to that country Jast week. - 


The Pentagon has estimated 
that approximately 1500 Soviet, 
Cuban, and East ‘German -milF 
tary advisers are aiding the 
government of South Yemen. 

The ante: was raised again 
last Wednesday when President 
Carter ordered a force of seven 
warships, including the aircraft 
carrier Constellation, into the 
area. : 


University of — 
Chicago Holds 
Divestiture 
Forum 


The University of Chicago 


held’ open hearings last week on 


whether or not ‘to ‘divest its 


-stocks in companies doing busi- 


ness in South Africa. 

The hearing featured speak- 
ers testifying On both sides of 
the issue, with former Senator 
Dick Clark (D-lowa) and David 
Sibeko of the Pan ~ African 
Congress favoring divestiture, 
and representatives of U.S. cor- 
porations and the government of 
South Africa asking for con: 
tinued investment. 


Objective discussion of the 
issue was hindered by the 
revelation that the University’s 
president is also on the board df 


trustees of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, a bank with extensive ties 


_to South Africa. 


—— 


- national corporation, 


Two Labor 
Strikes Con- 
tinuing in U.S. 


off the job, some 5000 striking 
shipyard workers and their 


-Supporters rallied last week in- 


Newport News, Virginia, vowing 
to “strike until victory.” 

~ The workers are striking for 
the right to collectively ~bargain 
in an. unrestricted manner with - 
the ‘company, a Tenneco sub- 
sidiary. 

A seven, week old strike by 
1200 .members -of the United 
Farm. Workers Union (UFW) 
against lettuce growers con- 


‘ tinued in California with union 


activists concentrating on the 
areas around Salinas, where 
much of the7U.S. winter lettuce 
crop originates. 

The strikers seek- higher 


“wages and “improved working 


Yale Joins 
Nestle Boycott 


Yale University announced 
last week that it will no longer 
purchase products made by, 
Nestle Company or its affiliates, 
in an attempt to force the 
company to stop its marketing 
of infant formula in Third World 
countries. 

Nestle, a Swiss based multi- 
is the 

world’s largest. distributor of 
infant formula, and has previous- 
ly conducted mass © advertising 
campaigns promoting formula i in 
developing nations: 

- Boycott adherents claim 
that formula use-in these coun- 


tries is inappropriate and often 
_ deadly to babies, and that b 


feeding is. more economical and 
safe. 


Women Still Fill 
Stereotyped 
Roles in Jobs 


According to a récently - 
published study of 265 major 
corporations by the Conference 
Board, a New York City-based 
business. research firm, most 

women are still em- 


working 
epee Sorensen set- 


— MAP pn men pt a —_—--- _- 


In a disagreement with the 


* Soviet Union over military out- 


lays, the government. of Roma 
nia last week announced tha 
$41.5 million would be. diverted 
from its defense ‘budget. and 
channeled into domestic needs. 

The money will be Used to 
increase the stipend paid to 
families. with school age child- 
ren, thereby allowing the parents 
to better afford the costs o 


echild raising without both work- 


the study found. 

Part of the problem stems 
from the firms’ refusal to hire 
‘women in accordance with re- 


commendations set forth by the. 


US.1tabor department, which 
last week rejected a proposal 
calling for revisions in . the 
guidelines for hiring women. 


Hampshire | 
CollegeDivests 
South African — 


‘Stock 


The. Hampshire College 
Board™of. Trustees voted Satur- 
day to sell all its stock in cor- 


porations doing business in 


South Africa. 
Hampshire’s sale of $30,000 


in stock makes it the eleventh. 
. American college or university 
to divest because of: cofporate » 


‘links to South Africa, “~~ 
The University.-of Vermont 


_recently refused to divest its” 


$2.5 million stock in companies ., 
with South African holdings, 
instead opting for a non-commit- 
tal series of recommendations 
and resolutions. 


lranian Women 
Demonstrate 
Against 

Islamic Laws 

Ja als se lgnlstacs Goencbsgin: 


.ted in Teheran; last week. in 


protest of Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
contention that dress in the 
head-to-toe veils of Islamic cul- 
ture, as well” as_ traditional 
“second-sex’”’ roles would be 
maintained. 

; Since assuming control of 
Tran .several weeks ago, Kho- 
meini has pledged to rule the 
country in accordance © with 
Moslem doctrine and ‘his state- 
ments ..regarding punishment of 
crimes and dress standards have 
caused considerable furor. 


Referring to the western 
styles of dress worn by many 
women in Iran, Khomeini ‘said 
“Women should not be naked at 
work... ‘they must be clothed 
according to religious stan- 
dards.” 

' In a related statement, 


a ge feminist Kate Millet. 


Khomeini at a Teheran 


=s oe 


a Boag or eg 4 


says | 
a 


NB. Relations between. Romania 
and ‘the Soviet Union have been 
strained considerably in recent 
montits, - aggravated by Roma 
nia’s good relations with China, 
and its. criticisms: of the Viet- 


namese in the Vietnam Kampu-j~ 


chea war. 


U.S. Syphillis. 
Study! Kills 28 


This week is the final 

deadline to collect thousands o 
dollars for the last.23 of 600 
black men who unknowingly 
pafticipated in a 40 year experi- 
ment studying the effects o 
syphilis. . Ga os 
From 1932 until, 1972, 
when the experiment was 
exposed,.the U.S. Public Health 
Service in Alabama deliberately 
withheld treatment of syphilis in 
400 black men infectéd with the 
disease. The rem 200-sub- 
‘jects did not have syphilis: and 
‘were used as a control. 
-. The participants, all. ‘poor 
“and“ineducated, never: knew the 
“purpose 6r results of the study, 
and at least 28 are known to 
have died from the disease, with 
officials estimating that the real 
fotal exceeds 100. 

Ironically, the physiological 
effects of syphilis were already 
understood at ‘the time the 

-experiment was begun; and 
widespread public outcry accu- 
sed the government of racially 
genocidal-research. 

In 1974, the U.S. govern- 
ment , munificently agreed. to 
distribute a million among: the 

116 known - surviving partici- 
pants and relatives of those who 
had died. 


McGovem 
and Jackson — 
Criticize 
SALT Treaty 


Senator George McGove 
(D-—S.D.) and Henry Jackso 
(D=Wash.),. two representatives 
‘of differing political perspec 
tives, each recently attacked, the 


- Strategic Arms Limitation Ta 


(SALT). treaty currently being | 


negotiated between the U.S. and 
Soviet Union. 

McGovern said he opposed 
the treaty. because it would 
encourage the arms race, wh 
Jackson stated that the trea 
lacked adequate safeguard 
against Soviet “‘clieating.” 

"McGovern said he doubted 
whether the treaty would obtair 
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SA Elections 


Eradicating the Dead Meat’ 


By Jesse Andre Gadson 
If the past elections are any indication of things to 
come, the up-coming Student Association Presidential 
race will become a celebrity sweepstakes, -with name 
recognition taking precedence over political stances. 

During the last SA senatorial elections, the 
_ University’s buildings were plastered with election 
posters. Some posters had just names on them, others 
an idealistic slogan. Posters were put up every day 
and ripped down every night by janitors. Is it worth 
it? Should our elections be more than sist a popular- 
ity contest and a paper waste? 

Name recognition’ is. the biggest” ‘factor in an 
élection, and candidates must remember to tell their 
friends to vote. It doesn’t seem to matter that ‘the 
people who are going to vote for the candidates don’t 
‘ know the candidates they are voting for. Anyone who 
knows a lot of people could run, and have an 85% 
chance of winning, leaving a 15% chance for the 
candidate who knows the-issues and has some good 
ideas. 

This is not to imply that every person who is 
elected is incompetent. To the contrary, I happen to 
know this year’s Senate has competent people. But 
we still got our share of dead meat. Thus, since a 
person’s ideas are not allowed to help him, there are 
no formal means to transmit ideas and issues to the 
student body. : 

At this point it is necessary. to clear up some- 
thing. I am ‘not faulting any of the students who hung 
up posters, The blame for this lies within the system 
and the general student body. 

In order to run for S.A. Senator, you have to cad 
a petition with eighty signatures. The candidates may 
want to speak on issues or debate the issues with 
other candidates. But, no forum exists for it. S.A. 


poe oe 


currently. has no means by which potential senators 
can speak their mind. The other alternative, then, 
which most candidates chose, is ‘‘Poster .wars.”” Put 


_up posters anywhere as long as-you think a student 


will see it. Or maybe the candidate hopes that having 
a catchy enough saying will win a few votes. 

Where are ideas? Where are the candidates’ —— 
and objectives? 

The fact that ieddaits don’t present demands to 
S.A., and S.A. doesn't facilitate any means to initiate 
issues, leaves the perspective Senator no choice but to 
join the war. Unless the candidate is totally against 
the whole thing and is confident enough not to join 


the war, he has no ghoice! As students, wé need to 


“There must be a more 
professional means of handling. 


_ the student’s major goveming 


yore se 


reevaluate this whole process. There must be a more 
professional means of handling -thestudent’s TOF 
governing body! 

Even though ih the ‘Presidential campaigns 
candidates are offered many avenues to express their 
views and ideas, do students really listen? It is time 


that the student body does their share. Go to the _ 


debate; read the issue in the Cynic. It doesn’t take 
much to care and vote. Last year only 29% of.the 
student population took the time to vote. Students, 


put up or shut up. Every day. of my college-cateer I 
~hear students complaining about some part of UVM 


life, whether it be S.A. ineptness, a lack of good 


_ concerts, or complaints i in general. All talk, no action. 


Teach It But Don’t Try it. 


By David Phillips 

Recently the UVM sociology department decided 
not to recommend professor Ralph Underhill for 
tenure, As Underhill was not found particularly 
lacking in any of the three criteria on which tenure 
decisions are based — research/publishing, teaching/ 
advising, and services — speculation has abounded 
that the decision was politically inspired. The admin- 
istration has to date failed to adequately refute the 
charge that Ralph Underhill was denied tenure 
because he is an avowed Marxist. , 

The supporters of Underhill claim that he epi- 
tomizes the struggle for academic freedom at UVM. 
Peering through the mist of rhetoric, however, one 
finds one query untouched: Is there room for Marxist 
philosophy at bourgeoisie supported universities? 

- The reticence of UVM’s administration regarding 
‘Underhill’s request to. know. why he was denied 
tenure seems to indicate that, no, UVM will not bea : 
habitat for: (Marxism: The perturbing question can 
then be raised: Ought dissenting opinions be allowed 
to flourish at the university level?-~ 

The first problem encountered when one tries-to 
arrive at answers to the questions raised is that of 


academic . freedom. It is difficult to arrive at an 


unambiguous definition of_the concept of academic 
freedom. The nominal’ definition used for clarity in 
this case is the formal definition commonly agreed 
upon ‘by. the American Association of University 
Professors... Succinctly phrased, academic freedom is 
that freedom of. those assembled’ in colleges and 
universities to perform unhindered their functions of 
teaching; learning, and research. The assumption can 
thus be made that this definition includes the right of 
professors to téach and the subsequent right of 
students to learn. 


In accordance. with this definition, therefore, | 
Ralph:. Underhill: is justified in his contention that 


students ought to, ‘the right to learn about a 


dedicated to the rigarous pursuit of discipline and the 
advancement of-kniowledge.” Perhaps the adminis- 
tration should go aver that speech one more time. 

The real dilemma lies not in the fact that Marx- 
ism should be taught, but how it should be expressed 
to the students. One encounters problems when 
trying to welcome Marxist thought at a university 


buttressed by capitalism. Deeply rooted in Marxist - 


philosophy is the belief that change” can only come 
about through revolution. Karl Marx said that all 


political ideology to which many peoples of the 


world adhere. It. is 4ronic. that Lattie.Coor, current . 
_ of ‘UVM, himself said in his inangiea. 
address back, in nee Pg et at cart sepa 


ne 
a nana 


learning must be subordinate to the goal of changing 
the world. Thus, should the university be a breeding 
ground for revolutionaries? 

Underhill himself delineates the dual role of 
scholar and activist. Or as he says, “one cannot-be a 
Marxist without being active. Theory without prac- 
tice is just dry dogma.” The administration, it would 
seem, is afraid that Underhill is trying to indoctrinate 
his students in his classroom to the Marxist cause..A 
survey of the majority of the students in Underhill’s 
classes, however, would quickly prove that such fears 
are unfounded. In fact, until empirical evidence is 


brought forward by the administration that shows — 


why Underhill is not qualified for tenure, he should 
not be denied it. 

It would seem, therefore, that the paradoxal. 
objectives of Marxism versus universities are not so 
conflictive. To the end that it attempts to show 
students how others think, Marxist philosophy should 
be welcome on university campuses, as it differs not 
from one of the primary purposes of the university 
(i.e. teaching students in the “advancement of know- 
ledge.) The line should be drawn, however, when 
one attempts to put Marxist philosophy into its 
actual form. The university should not be a nurturing 
ground for the indoctrination of students into revolu- 
tionaries. 

In conclusion, therefore, as long as- Marxism is 
taught such that the scholastic purposes do not 
interfere with the political objectives in the class- 
room, it should not be silenced from the university 
campus. In the words of John Stuart Mill: “‘He who 


_ knows only his side of the case knows little of that.” 


in the specific case of Ralph Underhill, unless the 
administration can bring forth evidence showing why 
he is ‘unqualified, he should not be denied tenure. It is 
time the administration broke their bonds of silence. 
Further, by attempting to eliminate dissenting 
opinions on campus, the administration..is also 
destroying the foundation on which the university 


_rests. This foundation serves, as President Coor 


himself said so eloquently, “to expand the intellect- 
ual horizons of mankind.” Mr. President? f 
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Action - 
Not. 
Reaction 


More often than not in today’s society, people allow 
themselves to be shuffled along bureaucratic Pathways, pay 
higher prices from lower.salaries, and accept decrees from 
those in power without question. fs 

Yet, democratic ideology encourages the active partici- 
pation of its constituency in the decision-making process. It 
is only through active, intelligent participation that demo- 
cracy can function well. The recent student and employee 
demonstrations at UVM, then, are applauded. bate 


Such things as apartheid, Questionable tenure policies, | 


and pitifully low salaries should not be tolerated. People 
can and must continue to vigorously express their ideas if 
needed changes are to occur. ; 

_It-is with some distress, however, that we must resort 
to_ad-hoc committees to provide anavenue—for student 
expression On this campus. A recognized student govern- 
ment, with an administration and 36 senators elected by 
the students, if functioning properly, would be-sensitive to 
student issues and concerns, and through: its various com- 
mittees, be able to effectively investigate areas of student 
concern and initiate action toa ameliorate the situation. 

Unfortunately, the present administration has chosen 
to react to issues, acting only after a group such as the 
Student Committee Against_ Racism has investigated’ an 
issue, and presented student concerns intelligently and well 
through the proper channels. This is more commonly called 
jumping on the bandwagon. 


More recently the elected student leadership has . 


chosen to proceed along much the same course with an 
issue that directly affects the welfare of its constituency. 
Rather than actively pursue a more powerful student Voice 
in the tenure process as promised last year, the S.A. chose 
to: delay action until the eve of electing an entirely new stu- 
dent leadership — and after the issue was brought to the 
forefront by the Coalition for Academic Freedom. 

Granted, a resolution was Passed by the Senate in 
support of academic freedom, and in support of Dr’ Ralph 
Underhill’s request for the reasons why he was denied 
tenure. Yet, it is disappointing that the student government 
reacted, once again, rather than initiate. 

Most recently, a demonstration was held in support of 


academic freedom and a mote powerful student voice in the | 


tenure process. Only four out of 36 Student Association 
Senators chose to make their appearance at a rally organi- 
zed and carried out by the very people they are supposed to 
be serving. 

Ther on Tuesday night, what can only be called a 
fiasco occurred. The Senate met to discuss, among other 
. things, support for Dr. Ralph Underhill’s bid for tenure: 
Whether or not Dr. Underhill should be supported is hot 
the issue here. The shocking fact is that only 19 of 36: 
Senators were present and voted 7 yes, 5 no, with 7 absten- 
tions in support — on a second vote, 

The first did not ‘have-a quorum (7, 5, 6). 18. of 36 
Senators, deplorable in itself, doeé not constitute a quorum. 
In order to find the needed extra vote, senators searched 
Billings for a comrade. One approached a Cynic editor, 
asking him ;if he was a Senator. When he replied he was not, 
he was then asked if he’d seen any around. The 19th 
Senator was, in fact, at the meeting the entire time. | 

This is our elected student government, Purportedly in 


office to officially present our. concerns to the administra-— 


tiori, These are the people we are supposed to look to for 
leadership and initiative when. issues of importance on 
campus arise. These are the people who are elected to keep 
abreast of student concerns, communicate them effectively, 
investigate problem areas, and legislate according to.these 
needs. 

What then, is the present Student Association doing? 
Obviously not much of what they are mandated to do other 
than appropriate money to student clubs. We urge the 
Presidential and. vice-presidential candidates this year to 


take @ serious look at the blatant inadequacies of the past «| 
administration and learn from them. Begin looking now for J 
viable solutions to these very pressing Problems and be. | 
Prepared to implement these solutions immediately after: . 


elections are over. 


Spit ‘or Polish 2 


A moment of intense con- 
flict the evening of Friday March 


9 demonstrated how deceived ° 


we must be to contend that 
ipntolerant conservatism does not 
‘exist in our institute of higher 
learning. Guests at a floor party 
in the Wilkes dormitory seemed 
unable to put up with cultural 
diversity. 

Trouble arose between two 
-punk rockers and ‘a group of 
fraternity boys; the latter were 
unwilling to accept that punk 


}.could be a part of UVM. One of 


the punks sported red and white 
hair and a provocatively sarcastic 
demeanor, the other an extreme- 
ly rowdy: spiked hand. guard, It 
was a disgusting show of snotty, 


classist social behavior when one. 
fraternity brother said some- 


thing to the effect of “I don’t. 


like. that kind of thing at my 
school; we don’t do that here.” 


While the dyed hair punk was. 


equally unreasonable, the one 
with the spikes (over which, the 


“confrontation had arisen) tried 


in vain to impress upon those 
present that his bristling back- 
hand. was merely a status sym- 
bol, just as were the fratty’s 
Nike sneakers, Fisticuffs were a 
second away; someone bellowed 
that perhaps a.‘sense of humor 
was in order. Although the 
adversaries were far too drunk to 
take this advice, the momentary 
pause which followed provided 


enough timé to hustle the punks 
to safety. = 

Under different., circum- 
stances (i.e. had the participants 
not been intoxicated) perhaps 
allowing the impending violence 
to occur would have been the 
wisest recourse; at least the 
situation would have progressed. 


. As it is, tempers are likely to 


rekindle should the parties invol- 
ved cross paths again. Yet drunk 
and high as everyone was, reason 
was too impaired to follow this 


approaches, etc. 
will exist, and toleration- would 
be the least distracting. way to 
handle.these discrepancies. While 
Nikes may make me puke, I have 
no objections to others wearing 
them. In the same vein, hair 
color and spikes are the option 
of the individual, although red, 
white and ‘nails are not my 
flag either. Blue, green and high 


heels maybe, but the other — no 
way. 


Timothy Beeken- 


“Decline in GOP Popularity 


Hearing . twelve distant 
chimes, ole Sally*Sue whispered 
abruptly, ‘“‘Now that’s enough!” 
Retreated and a bit disjointed, 


‘| my frustrated glance followed 


her into the next. room, our 
Library.. Fumbling over the 
cords of my batHrobe, I saunter- 
ed across. the hall- only to see 
Sally Sue reclining on my chair, 
smoking my pipe, drinking my 
scotch, straight and reading 
Marx’s Das Hospital! 

The timely adage, “Only 
believe what “you've read if 
you’ve seen it,” finally unraveled 
itself. The recent conclusion 
from the Psychology world that 
women prefer reading to sex is 
true. Or is it? I’ve had hallucina- 


_8raduate from a Spanish nun- 


tions before. : : 
The following day, thanks 


to the Freedom of Information - 


Act of 1975, I had no problem 
getting the data files from the 
““Desires”’ survey. 

Looking over the poles, 
Linda Loveless and Zavier 
Hollowhed@d came to my atten- 
tion. Why, I needn’t investigate 
further. The purpose of surveys 
is to prove -your own biases and 
ignorance. You certainly don’t 
see a master chef cooking his 
own meals on a day off. But 
wait. Sally Sue was a frustrated 
nery. Looking through some 
more names, were wives from. 
practically every job listing, all 


IBEW. Demands Are 


Reasonable 


To the Editor: 

___The picket line recently 
seeft-ift front of Waterman is set 
up by the employees of Ver- 
mont ETV, Local 42 of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (IBEW). The 
IBEW wishes to sit at the bar- 
gaining table to talk with the 


The Way: . 
Campus Cult ? 


To the Editor: 

How can the S.A. Senate 
support The Way, 4 religious 
group, that is now being inves- 
tigated as a cult by a senate 
sub-committee? The “Way ‘has, 
like other cults, a living-to-be- 


worshipped leader. They use 


recruitment tactics not unlike | 
that of the Moonies, offering 
friendships to. those who: are - 


‘In my case they. invited me:* 
to dances — the boys all danced = 
with me and I felt for once.a real __ 


part of a group. They came to. 


visit me in my. and: 


ye 


for quite a while. religion was 


+ 


don’t want ‘to. seo my... ‘8 
name — I still go to this school. 


university administration about 
wages for next year’s contract. 
The university - administration, 
however, does not choose to sit 
down and talk; they choose 
instead to “stonewall.” -The 
IBEW is reasonable in what. it 
asks; it is the university adminis- 
tration which is unreasonable 


who chose B-reading, over A sex. 


Could all this “be the 
pristine ‘stages of. the upcoming 
Lysistratan Revolution? Is the 
controversial gay movement ser- 
ving as the inevitable alternative 
to the end of heterosexual 
Grand Ole Pleasures? Perhaps 
this is why the government is so 
liberal in furnishing funds for 
cloning and test tube baby 
research. 5 

Men;-f-say unite! Organi- 
zation meeting next week at Fire 


~ Station’ 3" on Mansfield Aye. 


We shall put an end to all 
forms of literature! 


Scott Greb 


and intransigent. Talk to the 
picketers, ask them why they are 
there; you may find out some 
things about your University , 
Many of us, on -the facul 
support this strike. 


Yours truly, 

Sidney: Poger 

Vermont Federation 
—_Of Teachers 
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Searching for Christian ity- A Few Ideas 


By Eric Kilburn 
“All those whose faith had drawn them together 
held everything in common; they would sell -their 
property and make a general distribution as the need 
of each required.” 
' Acts 2 The Bible 


“From each according to their abilities, to each 
. according to their needs.”’ 


adapted from Karl Marx ' 


In the previous article an attempt was made to 
demonstrate the wealth of, American religious institu- 
tions, and the ways in which these riches sometimes 
interfere with the fulfillment of true Christian values. 
Rather than leave the church in such a negative 
- context, it seems appropriate to examine the poten- 
tial role that its Christians can play in transforming 
religion and society as a whole. 

In No More Plastic Jesus, author Adam Finnerty 
graphically illustrates the present inequities of resour- 
ces and power on spaceship earth, suggesting many 
major changes necessary for a just society that the. 
church can play a critical and catalytic role in. Clearly 
no wooly-headed idealist, Finnerty bases his theses on 
sound factual evidence, and then offers an analysis 
from a Biblical perspective. His conclusions are 
startling, challenging,. and ultimately refreshing, 
bearing further scrutiny by atheists and devout 
believers alike. 

Consider the ironic similarity in the two saneail: 
ing quotes, especially in light of the often antagon- 
istic roles occupied by leftists and the church 
throughout history. Finnerty suggests that the 
conflict stéyis largely from differences in real and 
perceived interests; activists found churches inhibiting 
_ or obstructing social change, while religious institu- 
tions felt that radicat movements posed a-threat to 
the faith. While this is oversimplifying his argument 
somewhat, Finnerty’s prime contention is that the 
real’ goals of Christianity’and social change factions 
are not incompatible, but frequently identical. 

The problem, therefore, is how to reconcile the 
two. opposing forces. Finnerty believes that, rather 
than requiring all radicals to immediately enroll in 
Bible study courses, the church and its members are 
the ones who must adapt the most. His prescription 
for change, focusing on simplifying the role of 


3 


_ Christian institutions and indivaanels, is outlined in 


the following: 

Divestiture of, or termination of religious finan- 
cial affiliation with real estate, stocks, bonds, busi- 
nesses, pension funds, art, sacred objects, murals and 


_ other items of non-spiritual value. The money obtain- 


ed from divestment of church property could poten- 
tially be distributed'-among the world’s poor, or 
funnelled into the political arena to work for egali- 
tarian change. . 

The following options could be employed if total 
divestiture of church properties was not agreed to. 

(1) A moratorium on all new church construc- 
tion, and a gradual release of all underutilized church 
properties, moving toward a. merger of existing 
church facilities. Buildings eliminated by this step 
might be used to generate high social returns, such as 
housing for the poor, elderly, or other purposes. 

(2) Subsistence salaries, based on minimum 
heads, 
thereby encouraging less capital and energy .intensive 


“ Blessed are bai that hunger and. thirst 


Fic: 


and simpler lifestyles for clergy members; . 


living patterns for the laity. This means that people 
who decide to work for the church would accept the 
gospel of holy poverty and would not expect to 
compete with the salaries of their parishes. 

(3) In accordance with simplifying lifestyles, the 


_ Church should drastically reduce its consumption of 


resources, make more effective use of church grounds 
for community purposes such as gardens and social 
organization meetings — and seek to educate the 
public about its new foci. 

(4) Greatly increasing the church’s political and 
educational emphasis on global issues, particularly in 
the areas of food, human rights, and nuclear disarma- 
ment. 


A key point in Finnerty’s argument is that the 


church, while being financially well-endowned, is 
really symptomatic, even a victim, of a society that 
distributes wealth and power unequally. Indeed, 
violent revolutions that changed the social systems of 
other countries have also radically altered the church, 
but the author is not advocating bloody upheavals, 
merely a means of transforming religion. Rather, the 
church should most use its power and prestige to 
induce society to voluntarily ‘restrict‘consumption of 
resources and distribute the earth’s gifts more equit- 
ably. 

While the outlook is not wholly optimistic, 
examples of Finnerty’s theories in action are increas- 
ing. Catholic priests in Brazil and the Phillipines 
are making headlines for their persistent criticism 
of the military dictatorships in these countries. A 
New York City Episcopal Bishop postponed further 
construction of a Cathedral “until there is greater 
evidence that the anguish and despair of our unadvan- 
taged people has been relieved.” A Lutheran Church 
in Washington state decided against using a $100,000 
loan to build an addition, instead opting to donate 
the money to a hunger action organization: Even in 
Burlington, where, despite its extravagant construc- 
tion, St. Paul’s Cathedral frequently hosts political 
gatherings. 

The previous examples are piecemeal compared 
to what could happen, but they nonetheless reflect 


the slowly changing attitudes of the church toward . 


the. world. Hopefully, religious institutions and. their 
millions of followers will begin to move toward sim- 
ply living and action for global justice, while there is 
still time to do sofreely and peacefully. - 


The Demise of Student Power 


By Helen Pelzman 
“Politics is tuo serious an issue to be left to 
Politicians.’ 
Charles DeGaulle 


When the snows of: winter drain into students’ 
basements and frisbees become an occupational 
hazard while walking: to class, some members of the 
UVM .community. direct their attention to SA 
elections: And-in ‘accordance with the tradition of 
political campaigns, columnists dedicate essays to the 


analysis of past and projected ‘political behavior.’ I 


am thereby submitting this comment — SA is a joke 
on this campus. Having been an SA senator for the 
past three years,-I feel qualified to, pass such judg- 
ment. 


disregard the significance of student . input in ex- 
change for administrative support. Students are nat 
responsively represented within—the political peri- 


_ meters of S.A. This lack of representation is the fault. 


of both students and’S.A. members. Yet, the problem 
has Hot been seriously defined, much less-offered a 
solution. It appears that the demise of student power 
on this university has-been self-perpetuated by an 
‘apathetic student body and an unresponsive Student 
Association. 


Administrators cringe at the mere mention of 


‘etude power,” a and their academic policy reflects an 


The Student Association of UVM has begun to. 


‘which.intimidates both faculty ~ 


ask students, We have been lulled into an adminis- 
trative status quo. which stifles the principles of free 
thought and dismisses the rights of students as 
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. defined by the precedence of the past. 


reactionary and unqualified. 

Has SA contributed to this sorry-state of affairs? 
To the degree that their political conservatism 
responds to the demands of administrative inactivity. 


S.A. is a conservative political body, that claims 


lack of student support as a justification for unima-- 


ginative campus politics. Issues of importance are 
rarely generated by the Student Association. It has 


been student initiated groups such as SCAR and the: 


Coalition For Academic Freedom that have been 
responsible for directing interest in the areas of 
divestiture and faculty tenure. Why does SA lack the 
sensitivity to foresee these problems? Is it an absence 
of support, or initiative? Both. The S.A. has been 
It has been a 
low profile,- resource organization that concerned 


students turned to only as ‘a last resort.’ This situa- | 


tion is a frightening illustration of the absence of 
student energy which has eroded the character of this 
‘campus. UVM has debased itself to producing mun- 
Mane minds with graduate degrees for an already 
overpopulated job market. The impact-of the apathe- 


tic 70’s has rotted the consciousness of academicians, 


administrators, and students. 

Student leaders should recognize this intellectual 
regression ‘and attempt to eradicate tHe problem by 
generating relevant and thought-provoking issues of 
student-interest: A spark of enthusiasm in this area 
has been generated by groups such as SCAR and the 
Coalition for Academic Freedom. Students should no 


longer settle for the status quo. We need effective, 


perceptive leaders who will direct their energies into 


different areas of student concern. I am sick of 
listening to the same campaign cries of S.A. candi- 
dates. This student body is bored by S.A. because our 
politics are dull and ordinary. Perhaps if some differ- 
ent demands were voiced and supported, student 
leaders could break away from the administration’s 


' strong hold and do something significant. 


What issues might be distinguished as significant 
on this campus? Perhaps a real effort to organize an 
off-campus student union, which would meet the 
needs of a neglected 50% of this University student 
population. A food co-op aimed at elevating the 
manopoly SAGA has on providing questionable 
nourishment to UVM members, or a textbook ex- 
change program, which would give students an option 
to purchasing the overpriced school books at the 


UVM store, could be organized by S.A. 


An in-depth investigation of the University’ 3 
infirmary, which has continued to contribute more 
mental anguish than preventive medicine over the 
past years, is another idea. 

And a more responsive policy signifying the 
needs and interests of women in the university’s ' 
community. 

Students at this University have the resources to 
broaden themselves and their education by increasing 


“their participation in political events on UVM’s 


campus: Don’t kid yourself by thinking’SA leaders 
will initiate creative issues for their constituencies. It 
appears this year that: the status quo will again 
perpetuate itself. So the ball is in your court, fellow 


“students — don’t tolerate the, patronization of the 


administration any longer. 


ev. 


JENSEN Triaxial® 
cy SOUND NSEN J-way Speakers 


Jensen's Triaxial® 3-Way Speaker... 
Quite simply, the most advanced car stereo 
your choice e For the best sound ever in your car. The first car 
bad stereo speaker with a woofer, a tweeter and a 
: ; ~~ midrange. 
identical in principle in the best home stereo 
speakers. Jensen's midrange picks up a whole 
- fange of tones lost to any other car speaker. Only 
real front ‘seat sound. The 


| , aa | 88 Jensen has it. 
separate high frequency/ 2 | Se 


: ‘midrange module mounts high )» 95) 
in the door to deliver all pee (sugg . retail$99. ) 
directional tones. The 514” ; ; J 
20 oz. woofer fits underneath. ‘ 
At last three-way sound quality 
for your front seat+from Jensen: 


This is the speaker system for 


- If it doesn’t say “JENSEN’’ 
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GNSW PRICE SE GNSW PRICE 
$2.47 each | :  . - $2.99 each 
(list $4.10) ~ (list $5.50) 
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Buy 4 NEW, LM C-90 Cassettes OR Buy 6 NEW, UD C-90 Cas eettos 


Get the 12 Cassette Storage Box FREE ws 


Mon.-Sat. 9 to 5:30 Fri. ‘til neg ‘ 
32 Green Min. Drive (Behind Nordic Ford) 
_ So. Burlington off Shelburne Rd., 863-4617 
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AT BOLTON VALLEY, JUST 30. MINUTES FROM CAMP! 
EVERY TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY, 7:30-10 P.M. 
THE JAMES MOORE TAVERN, RIGHT AT THE SLOPES, - 


FEATURES SOME OF THE AREA’S FAVORITE 
ENTERTAINERS EVERY EVENING! 


LIFT RATES 
ADULT 
$12.50 
8.00 


ENTERTAINMENT 9 P.M.-1 A.M 
TUESDAY — DAN GILLMOR:: 
WEDNESDAY— SNOW BLIND. 
THURSDAY—KEVIN AGOSTI BAND 


WEEKENDS 
All Day 
Half Day 
(Morn. or 
Afternoon) 
WEEKDAYS 
All Day 
Half Day 
-(Mornvor 
Afternoon) 
Above Rates include 3% Vt. Sales Tax 


JUNIOR 
$8.50 
6.00 


10.00 
7.00 
FRIDAY— TRACY WOLTERS DUO 


SATURDAY— sNow BLIND 
: NO MINIMUM=NO COVER’ 
OLTON. | : | 


AR LLLE'Y’ RESORT, BOLION, VT. 05477 434-2131 
TAKE EXIT 11 OFF £39. FOUL RTE. 2 EAST 7 MILES. TO. 
BOLTON VALLEY ACCESS RD. | 


Paul Asbell Shines as Back-up. 
$$$ eres os Back-up 


- Satterfield at Hunt's 


By Pablo Conrad — 
Club. performahces, more 


*. than large concerts, have a 
'” special potential. for. the im- 


promptu, the unexpected. Veter- 
an performers unveil new work, 
experiment with new ideas, and, 
in major cultural centers ‘like 
New York and Los Angeles, they 
are sometimes joined on stage by 
their colleagues. Ais 
Such was the occasion at 
Hunt’s last week, when jazz 
singer Esther Satterfield arrived 
in Burlington without her band 
_ and joined with Paul Asbell and 
friends Lar Duggan, Tony Mark- 
ellis, and Joe Kinsie. Her-original 
group of touring musicians from 
New York had quit days before, 
when one member was fired over 
personnel problems. 


“Chase The Clouds Away,” 
Satterfield’s warm and powerful 
voice rang forth with a special 
heart-felt quality. 

Singing over the band on 
other, more funky pieces, she 
stayed skillfully contained, mak- 
ing sure each song would hold 
together tightly. On “Land of 
Make-Believe,”” Satterfield work- 
ed well with the band, following 
the taut, punchy rhythm with 
caution before sailing into long 
high ,passages that tugged at 
emotions in the smoky audience. 

Working at times off o 
individual-charts, the musician 
showed an_ equal restraint. 
Undoubtedly, backing a singe 
like Esther Satterfield the way 
they did required a great deal o 
sensitivity and minute-to-minute 
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Esther Satterfield and Paul Asbell together Photo by Adriene Helitzer 


The second show opened 
with a brief warm-up set by 
Nancy Beavén,. a Burlington 
singer and guitarist. Until recent- 


-,ly with the Dealer’s Choice 


band, Beaven delivered a fine 
solo performance and apparently 
impressed the audience of jazz 
fans, who. listened attentively 
throughout. 

“I’m going to try to give 
you a little contrast here,” she 
said. “It shouldn’t be too: 
difficult, considering my mater- 


ial is completely different.” That — 
was true, but the set of acoustic ° 


songs, mostly in a country vein, 
succeeded on the strength of 
Beaven’s singing as well as 
her contrast. 

After a brief pause, the Paul 
Asbell Quartet came on stage 
and played three songs on: their 
own, before Lar Duggan re- 


. Placed Chuck: Eller on piano. 


Over the opening chords of 


~ Stevie Wonder’s “Another Star,” 


“guitarist Asbell _ introduced 
Satterfield and -then stepped 
back to join the quartet as a 
supporting player. 


Despite appearing with an = 


unfamiliar band after a single 
brief rehearsal, Esther Satterfield 
remained confident and un- 
harried, smiling graciously at the 
welcoming applause. Through- 
out the crisp, jazzy version of 
“Another.-Star” -she sang easily - 


and didn’t seem to’ miss. the 


“band that disappeared on the 
way up.” i ae 


——----Although she is considered a 


jazz singer, Satterfield’s vocal 
style would be- equally appro- 
priate on pop and soul material, 
this being no drawback. Her 
voice has the emotion and 


‘honesty of expression character- 


istic of the best. gospel-based 
singers, combined with a fluid 
and perfect sense of timing. 

Most of the songs she did on 
Wednesday night were up-tem- 
po, the sort of snappy jazz in 
which Paul Asbell and ~-his 
quartet excel. For Satterfield’s 
fans however, the best moments 
came during the slower, more 
held-back tunes; “The Need To 
Be,” for example, featured much 
sparser, more careful arrange- 


ments, leaving the singer more - 


room. I “Need To Be,” 


awareness of what each person 
on stage was doing. With the 
Paul Asbell Quartet, that kind of 
communication and awareness is 
typically a major strength, and it 
made a tremendous difference in 
that particular situation. 
There . were difficulties, 
nonetheless. Occasionally a song}. 
would end in .a somewhat 
precarious manner, 
musicians glancing at each other 
sheepishly, and once or twice 
Paul Asbell had to call out some 


and the players’ responses were 
‘so effective that the perform- 


audience, “You know, you’ve 
got some great people playing 
for you here.” 

With good reason, each song 
was met with generous waves of 
applause and toward the end of 
the set, a couple of standing 
ovations quickly brought Satter- 
field back to play encores of 
“Land of Make Believe,” and 
“Another Star.””” 

, While some obscure and 
jaded jazz buffs might have been 
disappointed that Esther Satter- 

ld was backed by the familiar 
sound of Paul Asbell and friends, 
it was perhaps even more of a 
treat. than seeing her with a team 
of touring musicians from the 
City. ‘ 


In © their Capacity | as a 


Supporting band, Asbell, Mark- 


ellis, Kinsie, and Duggan were no 
less exciting than as featured 
performers. Much of Asbell’s 
usual material begs to accom- 
Pany a good jazz or soul singer, 
and Wednesday night provided a 
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“Cold Storage” 
ais Hot 


Jonathan Bourne ‘and Sim Pierson ~ 


By Tom Campbell . 
Robert Ribman’s Cold Stor- 
age was presented by Second 
Stage, a.local theatre company, 
during the week of.March 2 at 


_ the Billings Center Apse. It was. 
’ the second play to be performed 


in there this- semester and 
like“ Requiem For a Nun its pre- 
decessor, it took full advantage 


of the unique qualities of the. 
_Toom as a performance area. 
Cold Storage, directed by: 


W. Kent Cassella, was a play that 
explored the complexities of the 
human condition, The fact that 
experiments conducted in a 
controlled environment lead to 
the best. results was Clearly 
displayed in, this production. 
The two-act play took place 
entirely on the rooftop of the 


Hope Memorial Hospital and the ° 


protagonists, Richard -Landau, 
an expert in fine arts, and 
Joseph Parmigian, an owner of a 
vegetable shop, have both be- 
come “patrons” of the hospital 
because of cancer. Parmigian has 
been inflicted with the disease 
for some time and kriows that he 
has less than six months to live. 
Landau, on. the other hand, is a 
newly admitted patient who 
is to undergo precautionary 
exploratory surgery. -: 

The rooftop recreational 
area represents both freedom 
and escape for the two patients. 
Parmigian: spends. much of his 
time there because it allows him 
to get away from the other 
patients, who refuse to associate 
with his gruff and often cruel 


mannerisms, Landau, as.a new-. 


comer, steps into this territory 
and a series of clashes begin. 
Though it would seem highly 
unlikely at the time, these 
disagreements eventually lead to 
a renewed sense of self-aware- 
ness and respect for life by each 
of the characters. - 

The real key to the success 
of the play lies in the individual 
performances by. Jonathan 
Bourne, who played Richard 
Landau, Sam Pierson, who por- 
trayed Joseph Parmigian, and 
Stacey Gladstone, who had the 
small role of Miss »Madurga, 
Richard Landau’s — personal 
nurse. Cold Storage was..the 
story of human conflict. and 
emotional revelation and ae 
and Pierson~ performed the 
antagonistic roles with fluid 
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precision. 


Both of the main characters 
make. an attempt, and finally 
succeed, at coming to grips with 
themselves and the outside 
world. Joseph Parmigian has 
known for a long while that he 


_ has only a short time to live and 
must fight disillusionment in any ~ 


way that he can. He: builds 
dreams ‘in his head of literary 


__Visions, grasshoppets, castles, tall 


fields of flowing grass; and he 
attempts to make the world, and 
himself, believe that he does not 


need them to exist. Sam Pierson 
is magnificant in this-role that . 


demands great flexibility. He is 
alternately cold and sharp in a 
superb Brando style, and equally 
adept at béing witty and mock- 
ingly cute. Physically he is ideal 
for the role. The sturdiness 
of his build is played off perfect- 
ly against the extreme nature of 
his disease. 

Richard Landau is a man 
who is trying to escape memor- 
ies of a long dead past that has 
never allowed him to fee] 
anything but guilt for his_own 
existence. He reacts angrily to 
Parmigian’s chiding and often 


drops back- on the defensive — 
when his barbs cut too closely? 


Jonathan Boume_ excellently 
portrays this emotionally com- 
plex person by smoothly under- 
playing the characterization at 
times and, on otker occasions, 
being remarkably, ‘and quite 
realistically, explosive. , 
An important aspéct of 
Cold Storage’s success was_the 
design and utilization of the set. 
The hospital rooftop setting was 
one of the most ambitious stage 


designs ever constructed:in the . 


Apse and was. still spacious 
enough to give the performers 
complete freedom of mobility. 

Second Stage is a theatrical 
group: that is comprised of six 
members who are all interested 
in the pursuit of theatre. as a 
profession. Originally formed by 
Adam Zahler and. Jonathan 


Boume, it has now expanded to. 


intlude Sam Pierson, Jorie Wack- 
efman_and: W. Kent Cassella, 

One of the primary reasons 
for the formation of the com- 
pany is to allow its members to 
work in an intimate, small group 
setting. “We “all feel the need,” 
said. Cassella, “to. practice and 


(continued on page 32. 
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Live Entertainment 


Sunday March 17 2 p.m. iN CONCERT FROM DUBLIN 


- Joe and Antoinette McKenna 


Traditional Irish music with the harp and flutes 


OPEN 10 A.M. ON ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
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By Tom Campbell 
Although there ‘are few art forums in 
Burlington, you have probably seen at 
least one piece of Richard Smith’s art- 
work at one time or another. His most 


familiar work at the moment is the poster 


he did for the Champlain Valley Shakes- 
peare Festival in 1974. The poster is 
‘a collage of themes” from Shakespeare’s 
plays that’ center around a caricature of 
the artist. In Burlington, a number of his 
drawings hang in Origanum, and a few 
pieces appear at Soft Touch and in the 
Bristol Ow! Gallery in Bristol, Vt. 

The art of Richard Smith has an 
elegance of precision. His pointalistic 
technique recreates the world in a concise 
pattern of intricately layered tiny black 
dots. The result can be breathtaking when 
Smith creates Startlingly realistic visions 
often set in an other-world fantasy 
environment. 

Richard Smith, 34, is the kind of 
person that most people would probably 


consider to be, at the least, uncommon, — 


He has middle of the back length black 


and grey hair streaked sproadically with 


white, large brown eyes that often seem 
electrically intense in their perceptive 
powers, and habitually dresses in a 
knee-length poncho, well-worn dungarees, 
and, as often as not, shoeless feet. He is 
also timelessly devoted to his art. 

“Even. now,” said Smith, “‘it’s still 
hard for me to believe that I have created 
these beautiful objects. When I seriously 
begin to draw, I lose touch of the fact 
that I even exist. I'll begin in December 
and look up-and suddenly a couple of 
months have gone by. Only the most 
basic things like hunger and the non-phy- 
sical affections of people prevail. All else 
loses importance.” : 

Smith’s preoccupation with his work 


is more than just a fascination with _ 
‘echnique. A consistent theme that runs’ 


through many of his drawings echoes a 
desire for a simple and natural way of 
life. His piece “Winter Walk” pictures a 
still winter scene with a large, bare tree 
centered in the. portrait. In front of the 
tree ‘is a single line of footprints left’ as 
soft indentations. in the otherwise 

untouched snow. In the- background, 


but, on a second look, the 
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obscured by a tree branch, a small figure 
of Smith and his dog walk away. 
Many of the scenes in Smith’s 


- drawings deal with natural landscapes and 
panoramas. But this doesn’t mean that he’ 


works solely with the true recreation of 
reality. His drawings are a blend of 


fantasy and reality, 2 reprocessed concep- . 


tion of what he sees. Objects are added, 
subtracted, changed by. memory, “I'll mix 
up a scene any way I feel like,” he said. 
“T'll add trees and things that don’t exist 


- just for the fun of it.” 


One natural fantasy drawing of this 
sort shows a large bare tree silhouetted 


against a backdrop of fluffy, clean clouds; ' 


The tree stands alone in its simplicity,- 
re is more. 
Within the clouds, actually made up of 
them, is a large artist reaching across . 
the sky with a paintbrush resting on the 
tip of a branch. It is a subtle comment on 
art and nature ‘and the beauty of their 
co-existence. ey Vy 
Since’ coming to the Burlington 
community from his home city of Phila- 


delphia, Smith has seen a number of . 
changes that bother him, He is a man of | 


simplicity and cannot bear to witness that 
which he considers to be thoughtless or 
wasteful. “It’s really great that the 
Williston Mall was defeated,” he com- 
mented, “but somebody should be kicked 


in the ass for allowing the Radisson Hotel 
to be built. ‘It’s an atrocity, purely 
x-rated. The Spectator- Lounge doesn’t 
face the lake, it’s degrading to the beauti- 


ful breeze that comes off Lake Cham- 


plain, there are‘no balconies and terraces. 
It’s an insult to anyone who cares for the 


environment.” ‘ 7 
Smith is a dreamer in a very positive 
sense, “Given the opportunity to lock 


‘ myself away and get out of the financial 


hassles I am usually deeply in, I would 
create the most incredible visions of what 


~~ ‘Burlington could, and-should, look like, 
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Many of the present structures, the Mall, 


- the Radisson, both Cathedrals, should be 


torn down. They are not substantial. The 
Cathedrals look like steel mills. So. much 
of it are reflections of a pre-fab society.” 

Home for Smith is 4 simply furnished 
six. room apartment. Its focus is a narrow 
living room which presently houses his art 
supplies and will soon be transformed 
into a studio. To the left of a large, 
slanted table where he does his drawing is. 


a. table: filled with jars of paint brushes, 


needle point pens, ink, - and assorted 


paints, To the right is'an oil-burning stove 


that is kept constantly hot. “I drew for 


_— ‘ 


thrée years in an apartment without heat 
once,’ explained Smith, “and it’s not 
very.conducive to this type of work.” He 
shares the apartment with two beautiful — 
brown cats, Spook and Jackie, who are 


_ Some of his closest companions. 


Smith considers his art to be a feat of 
love, but it is’ also a feat that consumes 
more time than most people realize. One 
drawing that he’s working on now, a large 
rendering of a forest with a ‘spirit’ subtly 
worked into its leaves, willtake approxi- 
mately 600 hours to complete. He js 
currently at work on at least six different 
major projects not including pictures 
previous begun and yet to be completed. 


_ Smith’s art is his only job-and the mone- 


tary reward that he receives for his work 
is sometimes not enough to keep the bills 
paid. / 


s 


Ironically, _ mass production of his 
work,-a step that could conceivably bring 
him critical and financial success, serious- 
ly conflicts with, his. moral beliefs. The 
‘ fact. that a financially motivated and 


artistically unsympathetic executive 
might get rich through Smith’s labor 
troubles him as much as the prospect of 
gaining his own financial independence 
excites him. Smith’s work is meticulous 
and demanding — he even hand-paints a 
number of copies of some of his Originals, 
a process that can take almost as long as 
does the original work. 

Smith’s art education, and the story 
of his life, is the classic tale of someone 
who has had to fend for his own way and 
learn the rules of the game alone. He was 
born in a rough Philadelphia neighbor- 
hood. Fist fights and switchblade battles 
were not uncommon, and Smith, being 
smaller and more thoughtfully oriented 
than his acquaintances, grew “Up ‘asa 
loner, His’ interest in art came early. His 
grandparents, though, gave him the 
inspiration - that helped cultivate his 
talents. Unknown’ to his parents, his 
grandfather would give him small pro- 
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jects, usually still ‘lifes, and spur him on 
with subtle criticism and instruction. The 
loneliness he felt was almost as directly 


responsible for leading him into the world ° 


of art. Soon becoming fascinated with the 
innate beauty of the world and man’s 
ability to recreate it in picture form, 
Smith realized that he had found the one 
thing that was most special for him. ‘I 
would thumb through history and geo- 
graphy books,” he recalls, “and study the 
Photographs and drawings. I stored the 
most. beautiful images in my: brain until I 
felt the need to resurrect them,” 
Eventually Smith found his .way t 


the Philadelphia Art Museum’ and was - 


immediately struck by the awesome 


talent on display. He soon decided that- 


he wanted to attend a fine art school. His 
parents, though, would have’ none. of it. 
Never with the Opportunity to obtain 
a formal-arts education, Smith has spent 
most of this life discovering the secrets of 
the profession himself. : 

Of the many pictures Smith créated 
since he seriously begafi to study art asa 
teenager, very few of them can be readily 


accounted for. He. has’ resided in. many 


places and under many types of circum- 
stances in Philadelphia, New. Mexico, and 
Vermont, and has ‘at ‘times even found 
himself living on the road. One fascina- 
ting piece that he recalls, a large picture 
of Mayor Frank Rizzo, was done in the 
early 70’s while living in Philadelphia. At 
first glance, it seemed like a common” 
election poster. But, when looked at a ° 
second time; the real messages that depict 
the. atrocities of Rizzo’s rule show 
through. For example, what looked like 
ordinary policefnen actually become Naz: 
stormtroopers in full regalia. One of his 
roommates, though, brought home ‘a 
methodone addict who “ flipped out 
when he saw ‘it,” and then brought his 
friends back. the next day to see it. When 


they did, they were ready for combat. “I 
’ was petrified,” said Smith, “and it was 

then that L.realized the full power that art 

can-have on the human psyche. I had | 
. done it more or less as a joke and these 


. people were taking it as a call to arms. 1 


finally destroyed it. No one understood 
why and I made a lot of enemies, but | 
couldn’t live with the fact that one 
poster, that one drawing, could cause’ 
such a transformation in people.” 
Presently, Smith is at work on a 
number of projects, including a large 
. clock that contains a dream world full of 
plants, human figures, and a castle in the 
background. At the bottom of the clock 
are two supporting bases, separated by a 
river, that are each set in an opposite type 
of world: The left base, made of smooth 
stone, rises from an omate, artificial’ 
structure that can be seen as representing 
man’s creativity. The right base is a large 
tree trunk growing from ‘tthe fertile river 
bank. As the two bases rise and become 
-the actual structure-of the massive clock, 
stone and wood merge and the symbolic 
continuum of man’s ideal existence — 
artistic and creative progress and the un- 
spoiled natural world — are seen in re- 
lationship to the one true constant — 
time. Another picture that he is currently 
working on deals even modie directly 
with the essence of Smith’s beliefs. Four 
large concentric circles fill a majority of 
a poster size paper and each contains a 
separate thematic vision. On the lower 
left is a sugar house, representing one_ 
activity that is being taken over by 
mechanization. On the lower right are a 
group of windmills, symbolic of Smith’s 
faith in the usefulness, and need for, 
alternative energy sources. On the upper 
left, echoing a return to the simple 


‘life_and communal existence, are a yarn 


spinner and weaver. Finally in the upper 
right hand circle will be a drawing of one 


-of Smith’s. most cherished dreams — an 


architecturally remodelled and beautiful 
Burlington. 
Looking into the future, Smith sees 


a possible transfer at some point into the. 


medium of etching. He has sculptured 
off and. on for some time, especially when 
his eyes become too painful from the 
strain that occurs from the intense 


nature of his work. But even though it is 


ye: 
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financially difficult for him to live as 
a professional artist, Richard Smith’ is 
unwavering in his desire to create. “‘] 
refuse to change my dream,” he states. 
“It’s too beautiful.” 

For those who are interested in the 
artwork of Richard Smith, he will be 
exhibiting it at his apartment on 13% 


‘Pine Street on Fridays and. Saturdays 


beginning March 30th. 
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By Marc Fagelson 

Rock’s ‘newest self-made 
enigma will be assaulting us and 
our. gymnasium on Tuesday 
March 27 at 9:00. Elvis Costello 
and his flawless backup band, 
the Attractions, with three wide- 
ly acclaimed albums released in 
the last 20 months, are one of 
the hottest groups around today. 
They have an image that is as 
erratic as leader Costello is 
supposed to be. = 

So what can we expect? 

This is a question anyone 
interested in Elvis (born 24 years 
ago as. Declan McManus) has 
been- asking himself: since Elvis 
got his break as what seemed 
nothing more than an interesting 
by-product of the punk scene in 
London. Still, it didn’t take the 
English music audience long to 
realize that he had more to offer 
than just a comical. stage 
demeanor. Elvis, however, does- 
n’t want to give anyone help in 
trying to figure himi out on or 
offstage. He loves taking would- 
be interviewers on conversa- 
tional merry-go-rounds and con- 
sequently, we, the public, are 
left career comments like, “I’d 
rather _ kill myself... I’m not 
going to be around to witness 
my artistic decline.” Yet, there 
are some facts about that career 
which make his whole character 
seem less remote. ° 

Elvis - got his start profes- 
sionally in the music business 


' three years ago by playing with a 


part-time London bluegrass 
band. He’d been playing guitar 
since high school, but had kept 
his rock star ambitions second- 
ary to a future in; computer 
programming. When he decided 
to try using his talent. as a rock 
musician, Elvis started playing 


~~ 


| Rubinoos and Costello 


The King and His 


on the street alone. This practice 
eventually got him arrested: 
when he played for some of 
CBS’s executives outside their 
hotel as they walked past him. 
He soon went from playing on 
the street to making a demo 
which he sent to every English: 
record company he knew of, but 
was turned down by. them all 
until- he signed with Stiff re- 
cords, his current English label. 
His first single was “Less 
Than Zero” which sold poorly 
despite strong recaaznmendations 
by the English music press. It 
wasn’t promoted strongly by 
Stiff, but the album, My Aim Is - 
True, did get support from the 
label and took off in popularity. 
His fame grew so quickly that at 
his third club appearance” in. 
London, 1000 fans had to be 
turned away from the doors. 
-The album was released in 
England in the summer of 77, 
about the same time that the 
Sex Pistols began gaining notor- 
iety. It contained some conven- 
tional rockers as well as some of 
his now-famous innovative 
efforts. Of the songs, Elvis said 
at one point that “Watching the 


‘Detectives” was his favorite, 


which may explain why it is 
stretched to over six-minutes on 
the live version from Armed 
Forces. His idol at the time, 
Strangely enough, was Gram 
Parsons, formerly of the Byrds 
and the founder of the Flying 
Burrito Brothers. As with many 
of his comments to the press, : 
though, it’s difficult to tell ff 
he’s. serious. If his musical 
in fluences remain vague, he has 
repeated that the emotions he 
feels in his songs~ are “Revenge 
and guilt... those are the only 
emotions I know about. Love? I 


dunno what it means and it 
doesn’t exist in my songs.” 

Upon its release in the 
states, the album gained imme- 
diate critical acclaim, but sales 
didn’t grow until a timely 
appearance on Saturday Night 
Live coincided with a belated 
review in Rolling Stone that 
called him one of rock’s best 
new talents. From then on, 
things started going Straight up 


for ‘Mr. Costello. Within six . 


months, “Aim” sold over 
300,000 copies and his-concerts 
were selling out_within hours in 
many major cities. 


‘His. second effort, This | 


Year’s Model, is considered a 
tighter, better recorded album 
than his first. It established the 
Attractions as his backers where- 
as on Aim they had shared’ the 
responsibilities with Clover, a 
San Francisco band that had 


moved to London. The Attrac- ~ 


tions, Bruce Thomas on bass, 
Steve Naive on keyboards, and 
drummer Pete Thomas produced 
a clean sound and gave producer 
Nick Lowe the impetus to mix 
their volume up, Steve’s organ in 
Rarticular, while mixing Elvis’ 
guitar down. The result was that 
listeners were treated to the 


most imaginative keyboard work ' 


in _New Wave without losing a 


‘fullness-in the over-all sound. 


His third and newest album 
is Armed Forces and Rolling 
Stone recently reviewed it- quite 


favorably, saying that his songs . 


are, “...more. stunning. and sub- 
stantial than anything rock has 
produced in a good long while.” 
An indication of how fast the 
album is selling is marked 
by. Columbia’s decision to in- 
clude an extra 300,000 pressings 
of the '“Live at Hollywood 


High” LP that was initially to be 


included in only the first \ 


200,000 copies. 

For the first shows of the 
tour, he was playing sets that 
lasted just short of an hour. 
However, keep in mind that he 
and the band do not take any 
time between songs. They move 
from song to Song non-stop 
which makes for an electrifying 
show. It also makes for a short 
show since Elvis will fit over 
twenty songs into an hour by 
speeding them up, whereas most 


Court Are Comin, 


bands will stretch that many 
into an hour and a half. Second, 
he has been lengthening the 
shows since the tour began and 
if the audience is good, extend- 
ing jt further. ~ 

No performer likes to play 
for an anesthetized crowd and 
Elvis will simply refuse to. So 
get out and get ready because 
the King is coming and he wants 
you now. Like he says, “I’m 
here to corrupt American youth, 
but my visa will probably run 
out before I do it.” » 
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“Halloween?—— 


Poor Imitati tion 


By Hugh 
In Halloween, ctor Jolin 
Carpenter uses eerie” music and 


dark shadows in an ‘effort ‘to 
create the sharpened thrill of a 
Hitchcock horror film. But, like 
many other imitators lacking the 
depth and experience of Hitch- 
cock, ii: wallows in me- 
diocrity. 

From the opening, action 
proceeds in a slow, straight- 
forward manner. Looking 
through a mask, the camera 
leads upstairs where a teen-age 
girl is stabbed by her younger 
brother, Michael. After fifteen 
years, Michael’s psychiatrist 
(played by Donald Pleasance)- 
informs us that his patient has 
returned on the Halloween anni- 


‘vétsary of his sister’s death. 


Murders follow, but suspense is 


underdeveloped and does not 


linger. The answers are apparent 
too soon so the ‘sweet anxiety 
and thrilling surprise character- 
istic -of high quality horror 
shows are ea, Halloween is 
trite. 

By no means sensational, 
the acting in this film is no 
detraction. Jamie: Lee Curtis 
carries her lead role as a high 
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RUSTY SCUFFER - 


Restaurant & Tavern © 
148 Church St., Burlington 


PRIME RIB 
"6.95 


Celebrate Sundays 


with our a 
- Sunday Brunch- 
featuring: | 
Eggs Periedict 


Eggs St. Croix 
served with a glass of 
wine or champagne 


$2.95 


plus other selections from 
our special brunch menu. 


OPEN AT NOON 


Dinner Served 5-10 Mon.-Thurs. 
-  §-11 Fri. & Sat. 


~ LERARREES SEER 


_ 864-9451 _ 
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school girl with convincing style. 
This is not easy, given her often 


idiculous and contradictory 


role. Donald Pleasance also does 
fairly well with his awkward 
role. The actors and actresses 
playing the parts of students 
portray an attitude of carefree 
nonchalance, but seem five. to 
ten years too old for high 
school. The role of Michael, the 
mad murderer, simply calls for 


‘mechanical killing, without 


apparent motive. This role can- 
not be considered acting. 
ad Director Carpenter follows a 


_BENCHCRAFTED SINCE 1863, 


nd rotumed; :secing mi fae: is: 


st Jolts 
of loud music are relied upon to 

Startle the audience. Heavy 
breathing -is heard’ sometimes 
when the murderer is near by. 
Carpenter apparently believes 
this . breathing automatically 
connotes terror, when actually it 
only serves to leave the audience 


puzzled. When Michael returns’ 


to his home and lurks around 
town, the camera does not show 
chis face, only his lower body, 
This ploy is commonly used to 
create mystery, . but here it 
is to no avail. The audience 
already knows Michael has 


Lo Oddly oe 


“Gidpeaar 
deviates from the formula (as 


with his depiction of Haddon- 
field, Illinois) does he have any 
success. Haddonfield is a typical 
American suburban town, yet 
when the characters walk its 


picturesque, - well-kept streets, 


they are isolated , and helpless. 
The skies are gray, and dark 
leafy trees hang ominously over 

Carpenter’s treatment of 
suburbia is relatively original, 


"and his comment is valid. People — 


living ‘in a pleasant suburban 
environment can be uncaring 
and _unwilling- to help those 


MEN’S 
-PULL-ON 
BOOTS 


SALE OFFER 


March 15th — 17th 
~ Only. 


Reg $74.00. 


$5: 


in Russet, Cowhide, Brick, Dark Camel 


THIS IS.NOT A-SECOND 
OR DISCONTINUED - 
STYLE BOOT 


A HERITAGE OF. AMERICAN CRAFTS ~ 
CHURCH STREET Across from Woolworth's 


mieedi them. Even. when 
- surrounded by a life tame and 
‘civilized, there is no guarantee of 


protection. All of the viétims in 


the movie were high school 


students» indulging in promis- 


cuous »sex or pot smoking. 
Carpenter may have been trying 
to comment on the decadence of 
our society. ' 

Halloween winds down to 
an end with deadly assaults 
occurring’.so frequently that 
they almost become humorous. 
The mevie ends abruptly, after 
about an -hour‘and a half, with 
the threatening implication that 
a Halloween II may yet be in 
store. Spare us. 


BEGINNER'S 


DUPLICATE 
BRIDGE GROUP 


Howard Johnson's on Williston 


Rd. 

Every Thursday 
Starting time 7:30 p.m. 
Minimum Charge $1.00 
Anyone welcome. Just ask at the 
front desk. 


TRAVEL SCHOOLS INTERNATIONAL 


Vocational Training 
; for 


Travel 
~ Careers 


“TRAVEL AGENT ‘*AIRLINE AGENT: 
“CRUISE LINE REPRESENTATIVE 
*TOUR OPERATORS 


s 


— A 12 Week Course — 


Taught in 
EUROPE 


for travel jobs in the 


U.S.A. 


THE CLASSES SPEND 3 WEEKS IN 
EACH OF FOUR CITIES: 


Stratford-upon-Avon, Gothenburg 
Heidelberg, Florence 


Your TRAVEL TRAINING 
WILL QUALIFY YOU FOR 
EMPLOYMENT ANYWHERE 
IN THE U.S.A. 

SST Travel Schools International . 
18601 Pac. Hy. So. Seattle, WA 98188 
Call toll free for brochure 
(800) 426-5200 


RESEARCH 


9 $1.00 for copy of our new Catalog 
AUTHORS’ RESEARCH SERVICES4NC. 
407 South Dearborn Street, Suite 600 

Chicago, Winois 60605 ee 
812) 9220300 
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THURSDAY FRIDAY 


March 15, 1979 


2) Pancakes © =" 
2}Poached Eggs f 
2)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries ; 


March 16, 1979 


1)Griddle Cakes 
2)Easy Riser 
3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns 


SATURDAY 
March 17, 1979 


‘I)Waffies 
2)Qmeltes 


Home Fries 


3)Soft Boiled Eggs 


MONDAY 
March 19, 1979 


at 16, 1979 — 
BREAKFAST 
1)Griddle Cakes 


one a 20,1979 


1)Texas Style French l) Waffles 


2)Fried Eggs Toast 


3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns , 


2)Baked Shirred Eggs 
3) Soft. Boiled Eggs 
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Cottage Cheese . 
Pastry or Muffin 


Cottage Cheese 
_ | Pastry or Muffin 


"Cottage Cheese Home Fries 


Pastry or Muffin 


Cottage Cheese 
Pastry or Muffin 


-BRUNCH- 
1)}Scrambled Eggs 
2)Waffles 

3)Chef's Choice 


1) Hot Dog w/Baked ‘1)Pizza 

Beans 2)Cheese Pizza 
2)Ground Beef and = 

Potato Pie L~10 
3)Egg Salad on 


- BRUNCH = 
| 1)Scrambled Eggs 
2)Waffles 
1 3)Chef's Choice 
‘Frizzled Bologna 


2)Beef ChopSuey w/ 
‘| 3)Welsh Rarebit w/ 


Sheedbaniee 4 Patty 
3) Ratatouille 
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SKIS 
BOOTS 
POLES 
SOCKS. 
HATS OFF 
SKI PARKAS — 
SKI SWEATERS 
SKI PANTS 
WARM UP PANTS 
TURTLENECKS 
GLOVES 
UNDERWEAR 


! Best Prices of the Year 
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‘By Laura M. Halkenhauser 
With the many varieties of 
red wine available, selecting a 


red wine can seem a complicated. 


matter. Red wine is often 
generalized _as__burgundy,. and 
such. is the case with many of 
the. producers of jug wine.- For- 
instance, for a mountain chablis, | 

ere is usually a complementary 
mountain burgundy. However, 


these ~are other red jug ‘wines: 
that are fuller bodied and have a 


“more generous flavor than an 


ordinary . mountain burgundy. 

_The Sebastiani Vineyard has 
a pleasant Pinot Noir that is 
about $5.00 in the % gallon size. 
This is a full bodied wine, a 
better companion with steak 
than an ordinary mountain bur- 
gundy. Sebdstiani also has a well 
rounded Cabernet Sauvignon, a 
heartier wine than the Pinot 
Noir. Both‘have full flavor and 
would go very well with a good 


| hard cheese. 


Several of the California jug 
wines are of good value and 
fabulous to buy when serving 


‘ mega amounts of people. But to 


' develop~your palate,- there are 


many more varieties of inter- 
esting wines available. It is worth 
investigating in a bit of: experi- 
mentation. , 
One aréa that.is intimidating 
for the nouveau savant of wine is. 


the Bordeaux region of France. 


(Wines of Bordeaux are generally 
referred to in English as claréts.) 
~ The Bordeaux region puts 
out a tremendous variety of 
wines noted for their good to 
Superlative quality. Red_wine 
from Bordeaux ages well. For 
those people interested in put- 
ting together a wine cellar, 
purchase of a new vintage 
bordeaux 1974-75. would be a 
fairly inexpensive beginning. 
Many times it is assumed 
that Bordeaux has lighter wines 


-than from the Burgundy region. 


This. is a_ rash. generalization. 
There are many robust clarets, 
such as a Pomerol or St. Emi- 
lion,-which could be compared 
to the fullness of the Pinot Noir. 
However, there are those wines : 
which are referred to as light and 
delicate: These. are usually from 
the Medoc district within~ the 
Bordeaux region, a St. Estephe, 


m St. Julien, Margaux and the 


.. elegant Pauillac. 


_ 


For the asthete, clarets offer 
an intellectual challenge merely 
because of the number’ of 
Chateaus and districts that make 
up the complexity of Bordeaux. 

The Chateau Mouton-Roths- 
child seems-to-announce itself as 


a prime representative of Bor- 
deaux. Baron Philippe Roths- 
child can well afford to maintain 
his crops.to assure an excellent 
quality Pauillac, as well as to 
present a bottle with labels 
designed by’ such artists as 
Salvador Dali, Picasso, and Andy 
Warhol. However, these wines 
are quite expensive; and, if one 
were looking. to go with the 
name of Chateau Mouton-Roths- 
child, a wine of reasonable 
quality ard price is Mouton 
Cadet (approximately $5.00). 

There is nothing terribly 


‘unusual about Mouton Cadet, - 


though it can generally be 
reliable. Most any wine shop or 
restaurant will have it in stock. 
Rather than say, Mouton Cadet, 
one..would __choose:__ another 
regional bordeaux. These would 
simply -be called a Pauillac, 
Pomerol or St. Emilion, etc., 
depending upon the district that 
the wine comes from within the 
Bordeaux region. Many times 
people are afraid to risk selecting 
a regional bordeaux because 
there is no Chateau. to rely on 
for réputation. But, if you pay 
attention to the vintages, you 
can find an incredible value. 

There are-many other Cha- 
teau bottled Bordeaux other 
than the Mouton-Rothschild or 
Lafite-Rothschild that would 
surfeit the palate for a more 
moderate price. For instanice, 


‘Cordier is a shipper in France 


who deals with Chateau Talbot 
and Chateau Meyney. Both 
houses put out well balanced 
pleasant bottles of wine and can 
usually be found on many.-wine 


= 


‘lists. Another Chateau with a big 


name is Brane Cantenac. (I feel 
that the name is the biggest 
aspect of the wine, which is 
something to look out for.) 
Chateau Clos: Des Jacobins has 
recently put out a 1975 St. 
Emilion shipped by Cordier. It is 
a full bodied smooth wine to 
keep in mind. 

There are many other 
chateaus that have clarets' of 
pertinent quality to those I’ve 
mentioned. A way of under- 
Standing quality is to remember 


. Some of the better Bordeaux 


vintages (several being 1966, 
1970, 1974-75). In 1967 and 
1973 there were a few excep- 
tions — usually from the Medoc 
district. 

The best and most fascina- 
ting way to decifer quality is to 
Savor, because there are such a 
variety of qualities in the bottles 
as well as by those palates 
tasting. 


——_—_——— 


Stor age——__cont. from page 27 


perform in a much closer and 


' more personal atmosphere than 


we had been able to at other 
times.” - 

Two. future productions are 
currently scheduled by Second 
Stage, both of ‘which will also 
appear in the Apse. lonesco’s 
Exit the King will be presented 


_ A Moon for the Misbegotten by 
, Eugene O’Neil will be presented 


on June 29, 30, July 1, 6, 7, 8. 


As a note -of interest for 
those interested in the produc- 
tion of Cold Storage, Irene 
Miller, who produced the play 


on Broadway, will appear at the 


Craftsbury Room in Royall 
Tyler Theatre at 12:00: ion 
Friday March 16. She will 
answer questions about her 
experiences to interested stu- 
dents, faculty, and the general 
public. & 
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LIVING / LEARNING CENTER © 
SATURDAY 


MARCH 24, TLAM-3PM — 
FIREPLACE LOUNGE 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO TALK © 
TO NEXT YEAR’S FACULTY 
AND. PCTOUS AB PROGRAM 


SAT: MARCH 24 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


8:30 a.m~— 4:00.55 ir : ; | * Bounty) 


% 


11:00 a.m. — iY. Rliiiet base of practice 


, illage Barn. 


he Vill 
~~“ e Village Barn 


8:00 p.m. — Midnight: \ npour’’ at the Village E Barn 
padieBrices All Night! 


- Tickets will be sold at ita Center‘ ay 


PLAN a2 $18 ($17 with Bash Badge) 
Includes: _ 
All-Day Lift Coupon (to be exchangae at 3 


Barbeque 
Soir tgcicche daa 


PLAN B — $10 (for x- -Country skiers) | 
Includes: ; 

X-Country Ski Ticket 

Barbeque 

Smorgasbord/Dance 


PLAN C — $12 ($10 with Bash Badge) 

Includes: 
All-Day Lift Coupon (to be esa at Siriciagher s Ticket Booth) 
“Barbeque _ : 


PLAN D — $8 
Includes: 
_Smorgasbord/Dance 


SKI RENTALS — $10. 50 sss ph or X- X-Country) 
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2m 11 On: Becoming A Poet 


(or reflections of a O'Neill) 


By Ran 
The Flyr 
not a damagi 
quickly and 
hat it seeme 
had given up 
* 148) out. ‘ 

The who 
was quite my 
of origin coul 
‘fcauses could 
itself seemed 
twisted patl 
some hallway 
others. Old ; 
‘| worth’s-type 
spared while : 
and Zenith te 
red to a flake) 

The F 
promptly lat 
arson, which 
they were t 
helpless to do 


: i ’ ae . | 
Songwriter’s- Revenge : sented an an 
Ye } immediately . 
n Theate 
would receive 
He took an old friend’s good advice, > wagrgpend ‘ ; 
' Tolet the uglies spew their grime - : sage reading 
Cerebral swine in caustic sties - day, ‘“‘we’re 
And watiow with them for a time. 
But anger turned to so much sludge 
And, needing care’s embrace again, 
He told himself, “Don’t hold that grudge: 
She’s not the first to do you in. 
Besides, remember what she left: 
~~ Material to write new songs. 

_. And withhat style, - so sure, so deft - 
You'll someday make her rue her wrongs.” 
Now, he claims, he has this Rule: 

. Three times burned, but no-one’s fool. 


! want neurosis, | want lust 

| desire my father because that.is.a must. ° 
Just give me some stogies and a brew 
Some scares, a divorce. That will do. 


| need you, | hate you, | kill you 
The perversion, the destruction, the addiction ensue 
‘ Allin the name of passion, all in the name of art. 

_ Ah!To be a poet, coffee will be my start. 


Diana Greene 


Dan Gillmor 


Mr. Meyers’ Private Bathhouse, the creative writing 

supplement to the Vermont Cynic, will appear as 

often as possible during the semester. The material 

included herein is not restricted by form. or 

content; the only requirements being insight and 

imagination. Mr. Meyers welcomes the submissions 
. Of any interested writer. 


- 


The Bathhouse Staff: Pam Quinlan, Meg Lukens, 


> Jennifer. Landey, Lauren-Glen Davitian, Jerome had decide 
Andrews. Janet Saccoccio ; sferring to Bi 
. aes said it, and t 


own was on t 
And I was be; 


point. I was pt 


ings he hi 
Man was born to worry, just : Why was 
| as he was born to work, pro- ; x ; own so hypec 
~ duce, and create. Man’s_ priori: malls and t 
ties of worry have been estab- ° people? What ' 
be lished — because of societal he poor? Wh« 
“ pressures = inversely to the - bing to go af 
“betterment of his’ soul: Only ' been revitalize: 

when all of. man’s normal 


} worries have been taken. care of — 
- $ will he bother Ra Le ny maa 
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By Randy McMullen ‘ 
The Flynn Theater fire was 
not a damaging one. It was met 
quickly and“doused so easily 
that it seemed that the flames 


ad given up and let themselves | 


ZO out. 


The whole affair, however, ’ 


was quite mysterious. No place 
of origin could be found, and no 
causes could be cited. The fire 
itself seemed to have traveled a 
twisted path, slithering into 
some hallways, while ignoring: 
others. Old and useless, Wool- 
‘|worth’s-type paintings were 
spared while a brand new stereo 
and Zenith television were char- 
red to a flakey skeleton. 

The Fire Department 
promptly labelled the fire as 
arson,” Which meant only that 
they were too befuddled and 
helpless to do anything, and that 
calling it arson at least repre- 
sented an antagonistic reaction. 
of some kind. (They wouid 
immediately organize a special 

lynn Theater fire group which 
would receive their own phone 
extension, into which they 
*fwould plug in a recorded mes- 
[sage reading out 24 hours a 
day, “we’re working on it.) 


: My. own reaction to the fire 
strangely mirrored that of Mr. 
eyers, who had backed so 
oddly from sight saying (almost 
hanting)’ “‘...too close, too 
ose...”” Or something like that. 
had decided that he was 
sferring to Burlington when he 
id ‘it, and the fact that this 
own was on the brink of decay. 
And I was beginning to see his 
point. I was putting together the 
fiings he had been saying. 
Why was everyone in this 
own. so hyped up over building 
malls and bringing in rich 
people? What were we doing for 
he poor? Where were the poor 
oing to go after everything had 
been revitalized? 
All of the money in this 
own was being controlled by 
e rich, who were keeping all of 
tin 5 nice, tight circle. And I 
s a patt.of it! I was doing my 
r share, spending most of my 
money on drugs, alcohol, -al- 
bums, skiing, restaurants (when I 
ould afford it), and ‘rent. 
was blindly saying yes to this 
nad, destructive progression 
nconcerned with all of . it, 
|Poecause 1 would soon be 2 


mber of that tight circle, and 
1. the money 1 was spending 


- tion, 


‘every wall: Beer... 


he Stove- 


would someday , be given back to 


“me by another yes person. 


I_ began filling up with an” 
angry puss, hating. myself for 
such constant negativity, scold- 


.ing myself in that same pompous 


style that Mr. Meyers had been 
using On me. I was defeated and 
ragged from searching every 
channel and route for rationali- 


zation. But all I encountered 


were dead ends. 

Soon afterwards, I decided 
to drive to New Hampshire for a 
weekend; to meet a friend of 
mine at his family’s summer 
house there. Joel was a great 


' purifier for me, a wild, gangly 


fellow with a sputtering voice 
and bulged-eye impulsiveness 
towards any form of amusement 
or intellectual pursuit. He was 
immersed almost pathetically in 
the works of Nietzche, from 
which he could quote for hours 
at a time while wavering to and 
fro in a drunken stupor. He has 
seen the movie Superman 12 
times. He was convinced that he 
was one of-those rare individuals 


“who in his lifetime would 


accomplish something momen- 


tous and historically significant. 
He was totally against socializa- 
and I needed him to 
remind me that it was all right to 
live in decadence, so long as you 
acted like you deserved. it. 

I left‘for New Hampshire on 
a Friday night several hours 
behind schedule. I had:made the 
mistake of going to FADC and 
falling prey to McCluen’s law, 


- drifting into the communication. 


of ‘alcohol and passing out as a 
form of negative feedback. It 
was 1:00 in the morning when I 
awoke in my dark, silent house 
withthe toilet gurgling and the 
furnace farting. Social reality 
was dripping like hot wax from 
beer... more- 
andmore beer. Party at South 
Union tonight. Know anybody 


with good blow? Just bought: 


some rip-off Hawaiian. You ‘see 


how wasted Bimbo’s party was? . 
‘Going to Stowe tomorrow? Beer 
-at Stowe? Wasted beer Bimbo 
ripoff beer. Stowe? ‘Wasted’ 


Stowe? Beer? Floor? Walls? 

. 1 wanted to throw up, but 
everything inside of me felt like 
staying where it was, transform- 
ing and mutating into a.choppy 
ocean of puke. I jumped into my. 
car. and driving; it would 


gchair 


be late when I got to Joel’s but 
he would be. glad to see me... I 
hoped. 

I had gotten about 20 miles 
on 89 south, when a horrible 


grinding noise arose from my° 


right-front tire. It quickly grew 
louder and more hideous, and I 
knew that a wheel bearing was 
shot. My fucking luck! I pulled 
over, got out, cursing the abso- 
lute. absurdity. of my situation 
out here in a completely desert- 
ed highway. I felt even more 
stupid as I Knelt down to ob- 
serve the under portion of my 
wounded wheel: as if I could 
make any sense out of the 
sludge-and-mud-slicked maze of 
bolts, poles, and sticks that lay 
indifferently before mie in this 
thick, dank, musty night. 


“Motherfuckers!” I cried. 
“Why are all of you persecuting 
me? Where are you? Why?” My 
words echoed helplessly back 
from | somewhere, and I stood 
there; drugged.in my despair 
until ‘I saw a pair’ of ee. 
far tack on the highway. 
immelfiately yanked a ae 


paper (one of thousands) out of 
the back seat of my Car, and lit 
it on fire, so that I was sure to 
be noticed. The paper, however, 
burned to my fingers long before 
the approaching car was any- 
where. close. As I stared at the 
headlights intensely, I noticed 
that they seemed completely 
stationary, they weren’t moving 


‘ towards me at all. Was ‘the car 


moving? Was there a vehicle out 
there ‘at all? I started sobbing in 


_confusion until they started 
‘getting closer. All of a sudden 


they“ were coming towards me. at 
what seemed a_ tremendous 
speed. I was too excited to 
worry about my eyes (or what- 
ever) and lit another newspaper, 

As the headlights came near, 
I saw that they belonged to a 
small pick-up. I gave the flaming 
paper a last, frantic twirl, and 


the truck swerved to the side of 


thé road, to my extraordinary 
telief. In the back of the truck, I 
noticed with a pang of curiosity, 
an Old large stove. and a rocking 
chair. There was also a bumper 
stickér, which upon. ‘loser in- 
spection I found the words (I'f 
couldn’t’ believe it): MEYER'S 'f 
FERTILIZER. WHEN WE’ RE: 
HOT, WE STINK. 


YEARBOOK 
NEEDS YOUR PICTURE 


MAKE YOUR APPOINTMENT 


TO HAVE YOUR YEARBOOK PORTRAIT TAKEN 


Ariel Office 
Lower Billings 
open 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
monday thru friday 
or call 656-2056 for appointment 
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Please come in and visit us at the Warehouse 
77 College St. Burlington 


INTERNSHIPS IN LONDON 


Summer 1979 (May 16th-July 27th) 
Fall Semester 1979 eer 14th) 


Museums, Town Plannin, Social RES 
Medical Research Labs, Educational Admin., 
Business, Politics, Pressure Groups. 
(credit available for all internships) 


Full details and Application Forms: 
EPA, JYA Office,. 
Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 10591. 
Tel: (914) 631-3200 
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Park Street, Eight Minutes 


- Vaune Davis 


Am, git Me, Le 


_- The old black man . 
Stands in the subway station 
Spilling his mind on the sidewalk, ¢ 

- With a-saxaphone. 


“Park Street, eight minutes, Park Street! 


“With each rippeling riff 
His thoughts fly higher, , 
Bounce off the filed walls 
Fallin shoppingbags | 
- Sneak behind upraised copies’ 
Of the Boston Globe. 


“Park Street” 


Eyes shut, fips tight 
Subway stops, - 
People pass by him, 
He does not watch. 


: “Next stop, Park Street!” - 


Soaring sorrows 
Filter through tired ears: 


“Express fo Park Street!” _- 


Doors slide shut 


Bell rings 


Subway slithers away — 
Down the dark tunnel. 


The black man’s solo, 


“Creativity that has never had the circum- 


stance to become a work of art is express- 
ed in our every day lives in ways that are - 


unseen, unhonoured, unannounced.” 


. Tillie Olsen 


Graphic by Adrienne DiGiovian 
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middle of the bed: : ca 
Dave was asleep or at least quiet beside him. 
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_ the one-directly dftéemhis left headligh 


eater 


a short story by Sam Greenhoe 


illustrations by Brett Hughes 
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power. They tutned it off, but the lights remained 
just as dim. Another car whooshed around them, 
horn blaring until it was well past. Harvey looked 
now only at the’ lines in the road. He stayed on the 
road by concentrating on the only line he.could see, 
t. He used his 
low beams, the high beams gave him only a gray cot- 
ton a few feet in front. They turned on the radio 
again and found Mystery Theatre on a nearby sta- 
tion. - 

Act three: ly was again atthe inn in those alps 
where she had twice before, in acts 1 and 2. The 
people there had grown older, but were just as kind 
and open as remembered them. Old country 
hospitality epitomized. The local doctor, a kind, 
learned staying at the inn, not able to get 

snow after supervising the death 
. He talked at the fire, which felt'so 
even through the strained radio, of 


~ the story the old woman had told him before she 


ung raven-haired girl who had been 
years before. Some gypsies were 


’ traveling thro the mountains and had seen them 


young 
followed them aways into the mountains, taken by 
their color and liveliness. The raven-haired girl had 
wanted to go farther, but her friend had coaxed her 
back. The bond between the two girls was strong. 
The next day the raven-haired girl was gone, never 
to be seen again, except.... 

“Did | ever tell you about the time I picked up this 
guy hitchhikingin Colorado?” =. ; 

“No, Dave, aor about the time you picked up a 
guy hitchhiking in Colorado.” 

“Well, this guy gets in. This weird looking guy..He 


had hair down to the crack in his hass and a nose as 


Them roads are windy as hell in Colorado 
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_ and the old girl was squealing like a Mexican whore 
going around those corners. He says, ‘What the hell's 


the matter with this heap anyway, can‘t you go any... - 


faster?’ So I get mad and push her up to seventy-five. 
Well around the next curve there's a goat in the road. 


. I tried to swerve art miss it but this guy grabs the 


wheel and we thumped that goat good. There was 
goat all over the fucking place, but I figured what the 
hell and just turned on the windshield wipers. I says, 
‘What the hell you do that for?’ but he just looks at 
me_and says, ‘What are-you, some_kind of pussy? 
You can go faster than this.” Well I tell you I was 
sweating piss 1 was so mad, so I cranks her right up 
to a hundred. A hundred miles.a fu hour! You 
don’t go a hundred on Route 131. The old ‘stang was 
swaying and bucking and careening on two wheels 
like a blind pig with a cactus up his ass. Well wé 
come bombing into this town going like a mother- 
fuck, one of these towns where the only outhouse is 
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EXHIBITIONS 

Francis Colbum Gallery — Syver Rogstad: Construc- 
tions. 9 a.m. — 5 p.m., 7 — 10 p.m. M-F. 

Fleming Museum — L.L. McAllister: Photo-artist, 

“A History of Educational Toys in America.” 

Living/Learning Gallery — Patricia Evans: A mother 
/daughter series and a photographic essay on gypsies. 4 — 
8 p.m. 


LECTURES 

‘Amino Acid Pools and Protein Synthesis II. 
Studies of Cells in Culture,’’ Dr. Robert B. Low, 12 noon; 
B-403 Given. 


_“Spermiogenesis and Fertilization in Marsilea: An . 


Action-packed T.E.M. Study-of Motile Sperm Assembly in 


a Water Fern,” Dr. Diana Miles, 12 noon, 107 Marsh Life 


Science Bldg. 

“Discussion of Davies and Smith’ s review, ‘Plasmid- 
Determined Resistance to Antimicrobial Agents: -Ann. 
Rev. Bicrobiol. 32: 469 (1978), 12: 15 p.m., 135 Hills 
Bldg., with T. Clancy. 

“Rights — A Reading and Study Group. " led by 


. John Hannagan, St. Michael’s prof. of philosophy, 1 p.m., 


Church St. Center. Call 656-4221. 
“Careers in Large Corporations,’’ sponsored by. the 
UVM Alumni Office, 4 p.m., Alumni House. 


“China & India,” with Prof:-Ranisin Vohra, Trinity . 


College, Conn., 4:15, Wheeler House. 

“The End of Art and the Return to Dionysus,” with 
Prof. Jaques Taminiaux, 8 p.m., Marble Court, Fleming 
Museum. 

“Getting. Started,” a presentation by the members 
of the L/L running program, 8:30 p.m., A-101 Living/. 
Learning. Film also. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 9, 


“The Texas Chainsaw Massacre,’ Who will survive 
and what will be left of them? 235 Marsh Life Science 
5:00, 7:00, 9:00, 12:00. Admission $1.00 
FILMS 

S.A. Film, ‘“‘The Man Who Skied Down Everest,” 7 
& 9:30 p.m., B-106 Angell. $1/ID, 50 cents/general. 


OTHER 
PACT — Rent Control, Billings Lobby, 10-2. 
Gee — ticket sales, Billings Lobby. 11-2. 


HORSE CLUB 

UVM ‘Horse Club presents Heather Davis — discus- 
sion on “Bringing Along the Horse & Rider,’ $3.00. 
Refreshments served. Call x4380 Susan Clickner, for info. 


“CANDLELIGHT CAFE 


Every Friday 6:00 p.m., ‘“‘Candlelight Cafe,"’ vege- 
tarian dinner, at. First Unitarian Universalist Church, head 
of Church Street, Burlington. $2.50 adults, $1.50 children 
under 13. Call for reservations for parties of three or 
more, 862-5630. 


SATURDAY 


EXHIBITIONS, 
Fleming Museum —.L.L. McAllister: Photo-artist, 
“A History of Educational Toys in America.” 


WEEKLY EVENTS. 
Admissions Group Information Seniidn, 10 a.m. — 
12 noon, North Lounge, Billings.” 


WORKSHOPS 

“Living with an Adolescent,” with Carol Georges, 
9:30 a.m., Church St. Center, pre-registration required, 
fee $12. Call 656-4221. 

“Introduction to Polarity,” with Rick Nelson, 10 
a.m., Church St. Center. ie vasa ste fee $12. 
Call 656-4221. 
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“Disco Dance,” with Bonnie Campbell and Kevin 


Wentworth, 6:30 p.m., Church St. Center. Pre-registration 


required, fee $24.50. Call 656-4221. 


FILMS va 
IRA Film — “Kentucky Fried Movie,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., 
Southwick, admission $1. 


SENIOR RECITAL 

Christine Dow, piano & Lynd Raymond, clarinet, 
4:00 p.m., Recital Hall, New Music Building, Redstone 
Campus. Free and open to the public. 


CASINO NIGHT : 
Living and Learning Center residents and the Center's 


Activities Committee will be presenting Casino Night. 


Admission is $1.00 at the door with an invitation. ‘‘Just 
Jazz" will be playing til 2:00 a.m. and the gambling begins 
at 9:00 p.m. featuring black jack, poker, craps, and 
roulette. Come join us for Casino Night. Invitations 
available from L/L residents. 


HORSE CLUB 
Heather Davis clinic at the UVM Spear Street Farm. 


Sponsored by the UVM Horse Club. Call x4380 Susan 
Clickner for info. ei welcome, no charge. 
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SUNDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 


Fleming Museum — L.L. McAllister: Photo- artist, “A. 


History of Educational Toys in America.” 


F ILMS . . 
.. SA Film — “Dangerous,” with Bette Davis, 7:30 p.m., 
B106 Angell. Free/ID, 50 cents/general.. 

IRA Film, ‘Kentucky Fried Movie,” 8 p.m., -South- 
wick, admission $1. 


' MEETINGS 


GSU meeting, 7-9 p.m., ‘Marsh Lounge, Billings. 


BIG BROTHER/BIG SISTER 

‘The BB/BS program is having a St. Pat’s Day party on 
the afternoon of March 18th (the day after the actual 
event) from 2:00 — 5:00 in the L/L Fireside Lounge. 
There will be games and food and fun so try to come! 
Anyone interested in helping | with games, van transpor- 
tation or clean up (what fun!) can call x2062 or stop by 
the Mansfield House. (Don’t forget to bring your little 
brother or little sister!) See you there and think GREEN! 


~s 


RIGHT TO. CHOOSE 
FE he “Right to Choose,” Speakers: Pat Novotny, 
Planned Parenthood; Mary Margaret Mitchell, Religious 
Coalition on Abortion Rights. Sermon 11:00 a.m. “The 
World of Emily Dickinson.” 


—" 
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MONDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 


Fleming Museum: “‘A History of Educational Toys i in’ 


America.” t ., 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Jim Morris and Doug’ 


Price: drawings and prints. 9 a.m. — 5 p.m., 7 — 10 p.m., 
M-F. 

Living/Learning Gallegy — Patricia Evans: A mother/ 
daughter series, a photographic essay on gypsies. 4-8 p.m., 
M-F. 


LECTURES | 

“Myocardial Ischemisa: Changes.in Mitochondrial 
+SR Membrane Cholesterol, Fatty Acids and Enzymatic 
Functions,” Dr. William Rouslin, 12 noon, C-219 Given. 


MEETINGS 


VPIRG,~ 5-6 p.m.,° Conference Room ¢, Billings. 


“OTHER 


PACT — Rent Control, Billings Lobby, 10-2. 

Professor Jacques Taminiaux will give a lecture ‘The 
End of Art and the Return to Dionysus,” 8 p.m. Marble 
Court, Fleming Museum.. He will discuss the development 
from representative to abstract art in its connection with 
the modern awareness of the irrational. He teaches at the 
University of Louvain in Belgium, where he is also the 


Director of the Center for Phenomenological Studies as - 


well as the Director of the University Seminar on Aesthe- 
tics. Author of several internationally known works on 
aesthetics, phenomenology and German Idealism, Profes- 
sor Taminiaux is the recipient of the 1977 Belgian Nation- 
al Prize in Philosophy. The-lecture is sponsored by the 
Integrated Humanitarian Program at the — Center and 
by the Art History Dept. 


CAREER SPECTRUM 
The Career Spectrum Program will be offering a panel 
discussion ‘on career options with large corporations. 


€ome and listen to what professionals in the field haveto: 


say! Representatives from Vermont Federal Savings, New 
England Bell and IBM will be there. Please join us! Re- 


freshments served! Alumni House,.4 p.m. Questions? Call 


Alumni House, 2010. 


HISTORY DEPT. COLLOQUIUM 

“Implications of Carter’s China Policy.” Professor 
Ranbir Vohra, chairman of Political Science ‘Dept. at 
Trinity College, Hartford Conn. 4:15 p.m. in Wheeler 
House. Everyone interested is welcome. 


TUESDAY 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Jim Morris and Doug 


EXHIBITIONS 
Price: drawings and prints. 9 a.m. — 5 p.m., 7 — 10 p.m., 
M-F. ih 
Fleming Museum — 
in America.” <7 
Living/Learning Gallery — Patricia Evans: . -a mother/ 


daughter series, and a photographic essay on gypsies, a6 
p.m., M-F. 


LECTURES 

“Transformation in Yeast,’”’ Dr. Chris igen, 12 noon, 
Carpenter Auditorium, Given. 

“Legal Readiness,” part of the UVM Retirement 
Planning Lectures, 3 p.m., Votey Bldg. 

“Perspectives on the Evolution and Interpretation of 
Rights: The Constitution & the Rights of Citizenship,” 
with Murray Dry, Middlebury College, 7:30 p.m., Church 
St. Center. Call6564221. 

“China After Mao,” with Dr. Peter Seybolt, Chinese 
Historian, 7:30 p.m., Room 111, Rowell. Part of spring 
edition of the Chittenden County Lecture Series. All 
alumni, parents, students, and community members are 
welcome. For more information please contact the 

656-2010. 


. ‘Alumni Office, ae 


“A History of Educational Toys 


Vermont Seminars -— “The Irish Experience,” with 
Nobel: Peace Prize Winner (1974), Sean McBride. 8 p.m., 
Carpenter Auditorium, Rowell. » 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Practice Session for the, Montreal Ball, ‘Scottish 
Country Dancitig, 7:30 Southwick Ballrogm. Call 
862-2428. | 


‘FILMS 


SA Film “Hounds of ge adage B-106 Angell, 
free/ID, 50 — - 


MEETINGS 
SA Student Action Committee, 4:30 — 6 p.m., 
Conference Room C, Billings. 
Christian Science College | peonpaaianetia ‘4: 45 P.m., 
B-101 L/L. 


‘SA Finance Committee, holtenass Rees C; Bil- | 


lings, 6:15 — 8 p.m. 

‘SA Spring Budget Hearings 6 — ll p.m., North 
Lounge, Billings.. 

GCC Meeting, 6:45 — 8 p.an., Round Rm. Billings. 

Women’s Referral, 7:15 — 9:30 p.m., Marsh Lounge, 
Billings. 


OTHER 

Center for Service Learning, 10 — 3: 30 p.m., informa- 
tion table in Billings Lobby. 

‘PACT ~ Rent Control, 10!— 2 p.m., Billings Lobby. 
HOLISTIC PROJECTS 

Open Community Meeting for Holistic Projects, 7: 30 


p.m., College Street Congregational Church. For more . 


information contact Dianne Brause, 862-9616 or 


658-6681. 


WEDNESDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America:” 

_ Francis Colburn Gallery — Jim Morris and Doug 
Price: drawings and prints, 9 a.m. — 5 p.m., 7 — 10 p.m., 
M-F. 

Living/Learning Gallery. Patricia-Evans: a mother/ 
daughter series, and a ci essay on gypsies, 4—8 
p.m., M-F. 


LECTURES wee 

“Protein Interactions and Translational Diffusion,” 
with Dr. Robert Schor, 4 p.m., A-402 Cook Science Hall. 

“Clothing, Textiles, and Design Seminar,’ 4:15 p.m., 
108 Terrill Hall. All are welcome. _. 

“Anti-Inflationary Policies of the Carter Administra- 
tion,” with Professors Richard Fritz and Glen Canner, 7 
p.m., Second Congregational. Church, BEnnington, Vt. 
S 
p.m., Second Congregational Church, Ben 
p.m., Second Congregational Church, Bennington, Vt. 
Sponsored by the UVM Alumni Office. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Children’s Song Fest, 3:15 p.m., Marble Court, 
Fleming Museum. Call 656-2090. 

Informal ‘gathering of students and ‘sprotveiers to 
speak Spanish on any topic of interest. All are invited, no 
special level of proficiency required, 4:30 p.m., New 
Faculty Lounge, 5th floor, Waterman. 


WORKSHOPS 
“Burlington’s Community Gardens, an intonotation 
night,” 7:30 p.m., Church -St. Center. Call 656-4221. 


FILMS 
“Gandhi's India,” 12:15 pa m., Church St. Center. Call 


. 656-4221. 


OTHER | 
Speech & Hearing Club, 10-3, Billings Lobby. 
aaa Rent Control, 10-2, Billings Lobby. 


BUDDHIST PSYCH OPEN HOUSE 

Open House at Dharmadhata, 31 Elmwood Avenue, 
the Burlington Center for the practice and study of 
Buddhist psychology as. taught by the Ven. Chogyam 
Trungpa, Rinpoche. 7:30 p.m. For more information call 
6584795. 
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AQUA KALEIDOSCOPE - 

- The UVM Synchronized Swim Team presents “Aqua 
Kaleidoscope” today and Thursday, March 22, 8 p.m. 
Forbush Pool. Tickets adults $2, students $1, children 
(under 12) $.50. Tickets are available from any team 
member, the Athletic ticket office, or. at the door..For 


further information, call 656-3240. 


THURSDAY 


EXHIBITIONS : : 
“A History of Educational Toys 


Fleming Museum — 
in America.” 

Francis Colburn Gallery — Jim Morris and Doug 
Price: drawings and prints, 9 a.m. — 5 p.m., 7 — 10 p.m., 
M-F. 

__ Living/Learning Gallery — Patricia Evans: a mother/ 
daughter series, and a photographic essay on-gypsies. 4 — 
8 p.m. M-F. 


LECTURES ; 

“Forestry and Energy: A Global Consideration of the 
Concept of ‘Highest Use,’ Dr. John Haygreen, 7 p.m., 
115 Commons, Living/Learning. 


~* WORKSHOPS 


“Tops,” a workshop for children sponsored by the 
Education Dept. of the Fleming Museum and led by 
Frank Hewitt, 3:15 p.m., Fleming Museum. $1 cover fee, 
recommended ages 7-12 years. Call 656-2090 for reserva- 
tions. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


‘Long Island Alumni Dinner with spécial guest Lattie 


F. Coor, sponsored by the UVM Alumni Office. Call 
656-2010. 


PERFORMING ARTS 

Lane Series, ‘‘The Beaux Arts Trio,’’ a well-known 
chamber ensemble, 8:30 p.m.;~ St.” Michael’s Chapel, 
Winooski. Ticket in fo. call 656-3418. 


FILMS 
SA Film ‘‘Persona,”’ with Liv Ullmann, 7:30 p.m., 
B-106 Angell. Free/ID, 50 cents/general. 


OTHER 
PACT — Rent Control, 10 — 2 pm:; Billings Lobby. 
SA President/Vice President Forum, 7:30 p.m., North 
Lounge, Billings. 


BEGINNERS DUPLICATE BRIDGE GROUP 
Beginner’s Duplicate Bridge Group at Howard 
Johnson's on Williston Rd. every Thursday starting at 


7:30 p.m. Minimum charge $1. Anyone selcome: Just ask. 


‘at the front desk. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE COMPETITION OF IDEAS 


The Political. Science Department’s 1979 Distin- . 


guished Visiting Scholar is Charles E. Lindblom, Sterling 


Professor of Economics and Political Science at Yale . 


University. He will. give a public lecture: ‘‘Democracy 
and the Competition of Ideas,” on Thursday, March 22, at 
8:00 p.m. in the John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. He is the 
author of “Politics, Economics, and Welfare,” with R.A. 
Dahl (1953), “A Strategy of Decision,” with D. Bray- 
brooke (1963), and “The Intelligence of Democracy” 
(1965). "His most recent book ‘Politics and Markets: The 
World's Political-Economic System” received the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation Book Award as the best book in 
political science published during 1977. 

‘This is the third annual visit to the Department by a 
Distinguished Political Scientist. Previous scholars have 
been: Theodore Low? (Comell) and James. Q. ae 
(Harvard). 
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| Mystery Theater 


continued from page 39 


ing. Mystery Theatre was still on, very faint, and he 


_Jeaned forward to hear it, his chin on the steering 


one 


Wheel and his eyes bugged onta the white lines going 
so faintly beneath him like sharks under the water. 

The old woman told of a night when she had felt a 

wakefulness and had sat up in bed. Her 


peculiar 
. friend with the raven hair appeared in the room and 


> 


talked to her, as sweet and loving as always, and 
went to her bed and slept with her. In the morning 
she was gone. The girl's parents noticed she was ac- 
ting strange, but it was Christmas and they put it 
down to excitement. The same thing happened 
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again, years later, in the summer. Her father asked 
her what was wrong. She told him about the raven- 
haired girl, this time older, her own age. Her father 
worried and fumed and the next night there were 
garlics and herbs in her bedroom windows, as there 
were from then on until she was married. The raven- 


haired girl was named Lorelei. the doctor showed 


them a rosary. the old woman had given him before 
she died. Emily went up to bed soon after, feeling 
calm inside, her eyes heavy, but awake. 

* Dave shined his flashlight onto the right of the 
road. A sign flashed by, Maxwell, 10 miles. Ten 
miles was about all they had, Harvey thought. “How 
much gas we got?” Dave asked. 

“I don’t know, I can't see the speedometer.” 

Dave shined his light on the gauge. The gas was 
fine but the generator was dead. “If we don’t hurry, 
we're going to have to walk ten miles.”. 

Harvey wondered what this: meant. He pushed 
harder on the accelerator, putting his whole body in- 
to it, feeling like he was becoming part of the motor. 
There was still a flicker of sound from the radio, a 
commercial for some used car place that stayed open 
all night and had dancing girls. 

A dog howled on the radio, then Emily’s voice 
came in, small and frail. Lorelei was in her room 
again, beckoning her in a lovely, far off.voice to 
.come with her to a ruined castle outside the village. 
She said it was beautiful there at night with the 
moonlight on the falling snow. Emily knew she 
should resist, but she felt an energy drawing her 
toward the milk-white, black haired girl. She fol- 
lowed Lorelei into the hall, without her robe, 
heedless of the cold outside. Then, as they began to 
descend the stairs, the doctor appeared, trudging 
tiredly up to his room for a well earned sleep. He 
started when he saw them, then fumbled frantically 
EE 


“The fog was so thick he 


couldn’t see the road signs.” 


is a vampire.” 

downshifted onto the exit ramp. When 
they reached the stopsign. at the end of the ramp, he 
braked.and took the car out of gear..The engine died 
without a sputter.@ - 
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j__ man-beasts of the wilds. 


» dohiking upstairs ; j.., botism e6w sid uM 


l unlock my apartment 


in the soft dew of midnight. e Spy 
' sense you are there, , 

waiting in the shadows. 

| know you by your smell, . and greasy reeking jeans, 

your woman-spy smell taking pleasure — va 

that the closeness of death in the muddy streaks ~~ 

lathers under your arms. my boots made 2 

Itis the salty tobacco smell on the impeccable satin sheets 

of your fingers. of my huge brass bed. 

Itis the muddy smell Ihadjustgrownfond 

of your Frye boots on the carpet. of drinking bourbon in bed, 


eating cake in the shower, _ 
gardening in my Japanese pajamas. 


It is the stale coffee smell 
of the taxi that brought you. 


Then you go and come back, ‘ 
You were not always a spy. Seeing my life full of muddy sheets, 
You once rode a rope swing under an elm, empty bottles, 
jumped into piles of its leaves, telltale crumbs in the shower. 
made charcoal-eyed snowmen, You have made me almost ashamed > 
danced in mud puddles, of my raucous solitude. 
and wove daisy chains. i | 
But you were often found fh ‘I find you lying in my bathtub, 
with your ear to the door, - like a strange dark-eyed animal. 
and your eye to the keyhole. Know, that you are the only one 
You closed your notebooks who smokes cigarettes in my tub 
when your mother walked in the room. late in the rising morning.. 

Things were sometimes missing Your tan body is still 
when you left the five-and-dime. in the green water. 
There are bone white strips 


Your dolls in the attic alone 

were surprised by the news, 

when you were kidnapped, _ 

drugged in a darkroom, -« 
taught by day and sleepless night 

to steal the secrets - 

that lie on silent lips, 


over your breasts and pubic hair. 
You blow blue rings 
- of smoke in my direction. 


Finally, you are done. 

| pull off my sweat shirt 
and stand naked in sweat, 
pull off my Levi's 


They taught you and stand naked in desire, 
to force the locked doors and stand still, 
of sleeping strangers a statue the alabaster 
| and silently slip away color of winter. 
with the tangled hairs Ifindyourhand . 
~Of theirsecret lives leading me 7, 
hiddén in your shirt. 


into the steaming water. 


You hiked through miles 

of ice-laced mud like cobweb 
catching the crimes 

of thin-ribbed hermits, 


You stole the naked shadow: 
of acrimson haired beauty 

to sell to dead men, 

hiding in their closets; 

waiting, bs 
for the delivery of a coffin. 


‘They sent you to Egypt 
to steal the pyramids 
for.a landless Parisian baron... 


One day youlandedintran _ 
ona government assignment 


and switched sides. 

i : V. . 
You tell me America is dying, ' Your jaunty satisfaction is yours. 

in toasters and dishwashers You are a spy once again. 


and fast food; 
that you could see it in Iran, 


Come to the window, you whisper, 
you will show me my people. 


where you caught the desert sunrise You show me dead women 
over the oil fields with withered breasts, 
for tourist brochures. dead men, 
But your pictures were ruined with spiteful gums, 
by bloat-bellied boys waiting to be planted. 
begging > = 
to shine your combat boots You shoulder into your clothes, 
for small coins, and wear your hardness 
until they glowed like glass - Out, 
reflecting their dusty faces » « and are gone. 
over the blistering sand. 

.: Vi, . 
Now they publish your photographs The tub has drained, 
proudly, in all the underground . .. Nota fingerprint 
newspapers. is lefton my body. 

Even your smell is gone, 
il. it hasn't lingered 3 
Now you've broken '  Outthe hour. ’ ‘ 
into my silence again. , ‘ 
Icansmellyou. . —————eeeeeseeFeseme 
' Just when! was | 
_ getting used to. quiet... sn nu ves ue by. Nelson Hockert-Lotz _ __ 
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I'd never tried opening my eyes in saltwater before 
but I needed air real bad so I did and it stung. At first 


| it was all pretty foggy and hard to see but I thought 


it looked real fancy, you know, with the oil burnin’ 


| on top and no sound or nothin’. I was sinkin’ real 


slow so I only had a coupla yards to get to the sur- 
face. The fire on top made the water a pretty light 
green. My gut an’ chest started hurtin’ like all hell so 
‘ I 
looked for any kind of big holes or openings in the 
oil. Couldn’t see none. The oil was real black and 
there was splocthes of light where it was thin. I 


swam around a bit and found a good place to try and 


break through so I stuck my hands up to the top just 
oil. I pushed the oil an’ fi 


bubblin’ up gushes 


I almost coughed up all the parts when I went 


all my hair up in. 
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up a couple times. I treaded water a bit when a flare 
went up. I swam towards it and saw a life ring with a 
bunch of guys hangin’ on. The flare was bright and 
the red smoke drifted across the water to where I was 
floatin’. I passed the first mate, Ken Peters, and 


yelled for him to follow up on me. Got no answer. I 


went over to see if I could help but I.found his head 
in the water up to the ears. His life jacket’was on 
backwards an’ his face stuck down in the oil: Billy 


swam out from the ring and pulled me in cause I was 


gettin’ prettyweak. - 
Of the seven guys holdin’ to the raft I recognized 
only a few at the time ‘cause the oil was smeared on 


their faces. The moon was bright and lit up.- the_ 


Mediterranean real clear, like every other ‘night. 
We'd been runnin’ with no lights but I guess that's 
what done us in. The air was quiet ‘cept for when 
every once and a while one of the men would groan 
or talk or something. Hell, if we had been in the 
Atlantic -when it happened we wouldn't have lasted 


The men didn’t complain ‘cause there was no one 
to really complain to. We all felt.a little low. Billy 
helped out a bit by tellin’ jokes about niggers and 
polacks and Italians-and even about Winston Chur- 
chill. Then he told a real good story. about a whore 
he knew in New Orleans that could smoke a 
cigarette with her...well you know, and you 
wouldn't even have.to move to get off cause she'd do- 
al the work for you. She's wriggle an’ scream an’ 
breathe real hot ‘just lookin’ at you get-your pants 
off. She really made a man feel like a man. We all 
laughed a lot and almost too wild a couple times but 
we were always reminded of what was gogn’ on by. 
how hungry we were and the oil. The life ring was 


' covered with it too and there were times when I had 


trouble holdin’ on ‘cause it was so slippery. That life — 


planes or anything flew by and no land or nothin’ 
was seen except for a little bird but it was too high to 


s Continued from page 43 

In the early morning Jerry saw a wooden crate 
floatin’ high an’ dry about a hundred yards away. 
We all figured he was the strongest so he went out to 
get it while the rest of us kicked and paddled the life 
ring towards him. He got to it an’ used it like a 
kickboard an’ made it back to us pretty easy. Jerry 
pounded his fist into the top until it splintered. He 
looked in an’ started crackin’ up. He fell off the ring 
he was laughin’ so hard. I looked inside with the rest: 
dishes! Plastic dinner dishes! We laughed like mad 
men for a long time. Billy an’ me were cryin’ almost 
for a while. 

But then Jerry's body jolted quick-like and he all 
of a sudden didn’t look too good. He didn’t scream 
or make noises or anything. He just turned white an’ 

» fainted an’ sort of slid away from the ring. The se- 
cond attack, now we could see it was a shark, left us 
with his head and shoulders and blood everywhere. 
The only things we could do were to clap our hands 
underwater an’ kick our feet. Paul was next. He lost 
a foot or a pieee of leg or something, I really couldn't 

Are tell what. He screamed an’ started to cry. Nothin’ 
happened for a while. Paul was still hangin’ on to the 
edge of the ring an’ moanin’ an’ mumblin’ away at ” 
God knows what. Then he just let go in shock I guess 
and a coupla seconds later he was just gone. 

We all eyed each other pretty good, the Hart 

were protectin’ each other pretty good. 
Back:to back with their arms locked into each other . 
pretty tight. Billy an’ I did the same. A.shark went es 
by and I punched it in the nose, the softest part. Billy 
~ he kicked one in the snout and we had everythi 
under control. For Greg it wasn’t so good. 
spat Ve Pape on tie, Senne It got him by the 


screamin’. Then somethin’ awful funny happened. It © 
wasn’t funny like laughin’ funny, no not at all, but - 
bad funny like it was real strange. ‘Cause the water 
was terrible clear an’ the sun so high I could see Greg 
bein’ dragged backwards just a coupla feet under the 
' top of the water, at a coupla miles an hour. He was 
still wavin’ his arms an’ openin’ his mouth but 
nothin’ was coming out. He went out of sight an’ Jeff 
went to go after him. Just seconds later, well you 
know. , 
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Tropical Plant Biology 


Biology Program and the Botany Department ‘ 


sponsored by the Living Learning Tropical Plant 


_ Dr. Beryl B. Simpson 
a research seminar: Pollination Of Desert Perennials 

‘Friday,March 23rd,12:00 noon 105 Marsh Life Science 
a general presentation: a Se ee : 
PLANT LIFE IN THE HIGH ANDES 


DIVERSITY AND EVOLUTION ., 


Friday March 23 8:00 pm | 
103 Rowell both lectures are free to the general public. 
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“My eyelids, they went raw on me | 


_We-help you do it yourself. 


with all the rubbin’ it took to see. My 


hair was matted down real bad with the 


oil and it ran down on my face.” 


Billy and me we held off the last-couple sharks that 

were still floatin’ around, then they went away. The 

- Ted water turned pink an’ cleared in a coupla 
minutes. We didn’t talk. Nothin’ to say really. _ 

We passed out from bein’ tired and came to at 


straight. My mouth was dry and sore and I wanted 
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wee aly gent. weed fuck then rel 

the pressure got to us an’ we 
' fort. We ged fora 
\ a was 
aver an re. box, a 
ting. said, “I'm gettin\some 
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|OUR CLASTDOMERS, Ou FRIENDS. HAVE BEEN SAVING GREAT THINGS A@ouT OuR STEREO SYSTEMS. | 
THE REASON 1S Sere" WE MATCH WH IyIOUAA COMPONENTS TO EACH OTHER TO PROVIDE A 
PERFECT MATCHUP OF COMPONENTS nE SY Poss QLeE PRICE AND THEN WE GUARANTEE: 
YOUR SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACKS “ 


LOW 30 CYCLE ORGAN PEDAL NOTE-THAT BEGINS RICHARD STANU ary) oe SRE ENE TG 
COM- SMAKINGL Ps ICHARD STRAUSS SPRACH ZARATHUSTRA’ AS 
ROOM SMAKINGLY AS ONE COULD ASK, PROVIDED THE NOTE IS ON T | 


RECORD (IT. 1S.ON THE LONDON 
RECORDING CS 609). PART OF THE UNRESTRAINED CLARITY AND TOPEN” ap OF THE SNSTEM 
\S DUE TOTHE EXCELLENT POWER RESPONSE AT HIGH FREGUENCY AND PART TO THE SIMPLICITY IN 


ITS 2 WAY DESIEN, WE BELIEVE THE TRUE TEST OF A LOUDSPEAKERS GREATNESS BEGINS WHEN YOu 
STOP UUSTEN ING TO THE SREAKER, AND GEGIN TO LISTEN TO THe MUSIC. THE ADVENTS ARE THAT WAY. 


SOUND FROM THE HIGHIN SENSITIWE FM SECTION RIGHT ON THROUGH TO THE PHONO PREAMPLIFIER 
SECTION ANDTHE AMPLIFIER HAS THE POWER TO DRIVE THE NEW ADVENTS WITH NEGLIGIBLE DISTORTION ,? 
AT HALF POWER, LOUDER THAN MOST PEOPLE WOULD PLAY IN THEIR HOME, THE OSTORTION IS AT AN 
INCREDIGLE LOW OF ONLY .O35% T.H.D. WHERE MOST PREPACKAGED SYSTEMS USUALLY LESSEN IN 
QUALITY, Cu SYSTEM $1069O SHINES. ‘ 


| 
{ 
\S A FULLY AUTOMATIC MANUAL (REJECTS AT THE END OF A RECORD) AND SERVO CONTROLLED FOR 
EXTREME SPEED ACCURACY. WE ‘VE EGUIPPES THis PERFORMER WITH THE AUDIO TECHNICA ATHE 
STEREO. CARTRIDGE. IT'S A FANTASTIC SYSTEM, ONE THAT WE'D BUY FOR OUR VERY Cw, IF WE WERE _ A 
SHOPPING FOR A STEREO SYSTEM. THAT'S WHY WE'RE GAXING: BEFORE YOU SPEND MORE THAN JUST $1070 DOWN AND £25.82 A 
SWIO FOR A STEREO SXSTEM, MAKE SURE IT SOUNDS BETTER THAN THIS ONE. UPONCREDIT Ai 


MONTH . 
Ra eee PURCHASED FOR AS | 
nie ee ” oe LITTLE AS.$70: 
“onal SEE “THE GRERTNOWS” FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION. “= 


swim $2582 : FOR Bo MONT HS. 
8S DELIVER CLEAN MUSIC AND... 
sy a sie SARN TAT SY thle ets : ————— 
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ONY STR-I800 RANDIX AL-303 
STEREO/FM-AN WER 20 WATTS RMG/CH WITH 1% THD. : 
WATTS PER Ci NEL WITH FM SENSITIVITY OF 2VULSIGCNAL FER ; taf 
3% T.H.D. F (3 SHA geek TO NOISE RATIO AT OS OBE, STEREO NO OT% THD. TORO) 
ED- LOOP I STEREO LO DS, THIS IS NOT A RUN-OF-THE POWER TRANSFORMER. AND SWITCH- 
Sree Ne Ay TH METER, MILL RECEWER,IT IS AN | ABLE DISPLAY METERS, MFE. LIST 
i EXCEPTIONALLN WELL ENGINEERED ah “SS 
UNIT NAT. AD. $294.00 


Ss : 


nMUSIC YOU WANT TO HEAR 


| en Brae oo 
beewmurnimiccamesace’ = YMC DIA ig Aa 
FECTLY WITH ANY HIGH QUALITY. 

AUDIO SYSTEM 


AKA GXlo30DB 

SHR Oe <SeRL TO RES 

150,000 HR. HEAD WARRANT Y 
FE. LIST $995.00 


THE RECORD LEVELS EASILN 
MEFS. LAST 3200.00 


JIDEO RECO BETACORE 
3 WR. RECORDER. NOW TAPE A TY. 
Ww YOURE WATCHING TO ENJOY 
AGAIN TIME YOu WISH. LIMITED 
QUANITY. NAT. ADV: $995.00 
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a weekly display of 
photographic imagery 


Contributions 


are welcome. 


Lower Left Photo by Rick Ames 


t Photo by Kent Krantz 
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- you're asking for trouble. Point 
. of order: while mountaineering is 
_ pursued for fun, it is neverthe- » 


Ot TT TT 


“You, @ faithful follower of this Vchay -:: “Yess serious business. Ifyouare » 
"space, have been amoun- - -e¢ a going to down the mountains, 

- taineer'for some time nows phat ’ rather than vice versa, you must 
You've studied the funda- ’ be confident of your‘standing. 

- mentals, selected your ‘ei = i Between the head and the feet 
gear and experimented ‘a :., ies the area known to pros as “the 
with methodology. In short, pe | body:’ Mountaineering : 
}-you are nobody’s fool. None- | Ka bodywear is usually based 
. theless, you also know a. little << ot a on personal preference. 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. ., However, keep & keen 
SO you want to learn more: — - eye out for one common. 
Smart thinking. ~ eriterion. Your clothes; 
First, you must realize that ey | Allweather _ Should be comfortable and : 
once the basics of rue .reedéear flexible, allowing foropen 
mfg iti! he bi Seay iat: movement, specifically in the 
which distinguishes the ary. vicinity of the arms. A free 
artiste from the merely adequate. y and responsive arm is a . 
Therefore, attention to detail, . ack mountaineer’s best friend. ~ 
especially in matters of clothing, Cas AN . Certain accessories, of - 
is vital | : ms \ -Course, complemenit and 
Always protect the head Head complete the regulation 

according to seasonal fluctua- ‘ garb. Expedition flags 
tions. In winter, a warm hat to mark your territory 
is mandatory. (The head, after in public places, con-: 
all, is the of the »& @ necting ropes for those 
body. Avoid cerebral heat loss— |} -g who prefer the security 
it } of mountaineering in 
physio abilities. ) tandem and back- 
In summertime, packs filled with 
& Sun visor or a beer nuts, mugs, 
billed cap will bottle openers 
guarantee crucial and other para- 
visibility among phanalia. Beyond 
the craggy peaks . these standards, 

- regard to your foot- insert contents of Fig A -. ae ' range from the rustic 
Sear. Shoes should into Fig... ee 5 | tothe refined And 

| be sturdy and stable. fe swale ak well they might, for 
A secure footing is ‘mountaineers are a 


of utmost impor tance. Without it, a 
| lot, joined only by a 
- .common taste for 


xa 


Don 
VS 


- ae we er ere ee 


" pugged and individual - 


xd . -. 
Mee uses: Aaa, se 7 > 
APN hot De sw, cue, se" ae MNEs 
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Cats Dominate 
To Reach Playoffs’ 


By Nick Witte 


In the biggest upset UVM pt > 


hockey fans have seen in years, 


the Catamounts shocked thef 


Boston University Terriers, 5-3, 
March 3rd; to gain the eighth 
and last playoff berth. _ 

The Cats dominated from 
start to finish, thoroughly out 
playing the defending NCAA 
champs. The victory was sweet! 
revenge for Vermont who had 
been trounced for years by Jack 
Parker’s BU teams. 

Parker pulled no punches in 


criticizing his lackluster Terriers 4° 


who, despite the loss, finished 
first in the ECAC Division 1. He 
accurately described his team as 
lacking the type of play worthy 
of a first-place team. The intense 
head coach went so far as to say 
that he was ashamed of the 
squad. 

But even Parker would be 


Four Goal BU Rally 


Downs UVM - 


By T. Geode 
The University of Vermont 
hockey team missed what. would 


Catamount history, by just a 
half a minute and the bounce of 
|the puck, and lost to defending 


fey National champion Boston Uni- 


a O’Neill and Tony Meagh+r close in on Jim Murphy. 


versity in Boston 4-3 during the 


j first round of ECAC Divisional 


Play-offs. 

~ The half a minute is the 
time that was left on the clock 
when _B.U.’s John Bethel scored 


UNH ECAC Division | Champs 


By Nick Witte 
The ECAC Division I hoc- 
‘Key tournament seedings are 


hard pressed to say that his i 


team; play withstanding, could 
have beaten UVM that night. 
The Catamounts performed 
.beautifully, knowing a _ loss 
would eliminate them from 
playoff contention. Except for 
35 seconds, Vermont was never 
behind as they outclassed the 
stunned Terriers. 

Sylvain Turcotte sethined 
to the Cat goal after being 
sidelined with a broken finger 
for a month. His 25 saves were a 


spectacular performance, © out-. 


shining even his fine showing 
against BU earlier this year in 
Boston. . 

As it has happened so often 
this year, Craig Homola started 
the scoring for the Cats. He took 
a long pass from Ben Lord as he 
broke over the blue line and 
skated in on Terrier goalie Jim 
Craig. Homola swept in front of 
the cage, tucking the puck inside 
the far post at 6:51 of the first 
period. } 

BU tied the score at 8:51 
with a short-handed goal by 
Tony . Meagher. Later in the 
period, ‘the Terriers: had an 
excellent opportunity with two 
Cats in the } Penaity box. But the 


the first round of the playoffs 
and-games- after that are played 
at a neutral rink. 

Boston University finished 
with a record of 17-4-2 (20-5-2 
overall) to grab first place and 
thereby play eighth place Ver- 
mont, 11-10 (12-17 overall), BU 
beat the Cats 4-3 Tuesday night 
at BU. 

Second plats UNH (17-5-3; 
19-8-3) destroyed seventh place 


Vermont defense denied the BU 
bid with Turcotte 
numerous saves. UVM applied 
heavy offensive pressure at the 
close of the first period, but was 
unable to score. 

Meagher scored his second 
goal of the night at 1:31 of the 
second frame. With Vermont 
unable to clear, Paul Miller fed 
Meaghér in front. UVM retalia- 
ted 35 seconds later to even the 
score 2-2 on a goal by Louis 
Cote..Craig stopped Cote’s first 
shot, but Louis: jammed the 
puck into the goal on his second 
try. 

The Cats dominated the 
period but couldn’t put another 


making 


Yale (12-9-1, 13-11-2), 9-3. 
Cornell (16-6, 19-7} edged Provi- 
dence (13-9-2, 16-9-3), 6-5. 
Dartmouth (14-7-1, 16-7-2) 
completed the home team sweep 
by shaving Clarkson (12-9, 
19-11) by a 2-1 margin. 

The semi-finals and finals 
were played in the Boston 
Garden where UNH stopped 
Comel 5-2, and Dartmouth 
upset BU 5-3-in the semi-finals. 

Dartmouth goalie Bob-Gau- 
det proved to be the difference, 
as he withst6od a heavy B 


offensive. The defeat ends any 


Terrier hope for defending their 
NCAA hockey title. 

Bob Francis, Emile Francis’ 
son, got two goals and an assist 
for UNH in their victory over 


past Craig, who faced 13 shots in 
the second period, 39 on the 
night. 

At 3:14 of the third period, 
Cote.and Homola linked up on 
their patented “‘floater’’ play. 
“Louis fed Homola with a long 
pass to allow Craig to skate in on 
the BU goal. Homola rifled a 
shot past Craig to give the Cats 
the lead for good. 

The’. Terriers. returned: to 
their attack but Turcotte came 
‘up with aces. Then Gordie 
MacFarlane beat two 
defensemen before he threw the 
puck to Ben Lord who had an 
easy shot on the vacated goal to 
pele: Vermont a 4-2 lead. 


BU 


Cornell. Wildcat record-breaking 
scorer Ralph» Cox added two 
assists to lift UNH into the 
finals. 

With 2:43 remaining in the 
third period in the finals, UNH 
captain Bob Gould drilled a 
slapshot to beat Gaudet. to 
break the tie and give the 
Wildcats the ECAC champion- 
ship. Gaudet played a superb 
game but missed Gould’s shot as 
Dartmouth fell by a 3-2 score. 
‘However, Dartmouth was later 
selected to represent the ECAC 
with UNH.-in the NCAA tourna- 


_ment, to be played in Detroit 


‘later this month. 

' Cornell beat BU, 74, in the 
consolation game before a 
packed house at the Garden, 


In Playoffs 


in both the ‘second and third 
period; the bounce of the puck 
is how teammate Bob Davies 


have been a major coup in managed to swat one by Sylvain 


Turcotte to lift the frightened 
Terriers into the semi-finals 
(they lost); and send the Cats 
back to do some spring skiing. 

Vermont drew first blood 
early in the opening period when 
Craig, Homola took a feed from 
Louis Cote and blasted one by 
B.U.’s netman Jim Craig. The 


Cats continued to impress the 


Boston hockey fans by stifling a 
four minute Terrier powerplay. 
The action continued fast and 
furious, with superb goal-tending 
at both ends of the ice and as 
the siren-sounded to end the 
period, Homola’s goal was the 
only one showing on the score- 
board. 

The Cats wasted no time in 
the second frame as Gary Prior 
converted a Cullity pass into 
Vermont’s second goal of the 
night. Prior beat Craig from 
about 1S feet out with a low 
rocket to the Terrier netman’s 
far side, and suddenly, with the 
exception of a few~ boisterious 
Cat fans, Walter Brown Arena 
was avery quiet place. * 

The gloomy silence deep- 
ened into outright despair when 
UVM’s Chris Zimmerman scored’ 
on the powerplay. Chris broke in 
past the B.U. defense and beat 


Craig with a low ‘drive to give 


Halfway through the final 
period, it was -announced that_ 
Northeastern had lost in over- 
time to Providence. The Cats 
then knew that a UVM victory 
would insure a playoff berth. 
But BU whittled the Vermont 
lead to one with a controversial 
goal. by Paul Miller. Turcotte 
later said that the puck was 
kicked in. It seemed that was the 
only way that the Terriers could 
beat Turcotte, who weathered 
the BU shelling magnificently. 

Atonement for Miller’s goal 
came at 14:44, when a Louis 
Cote pass deflected off the skate 
of a BU defender and into the 
Co . eS 


Vermont a three goal lead and 
B.U. coach Jack Parker a few 
more grey hairs. 

Four minutes later, how-} 
ever, John Bethel began .a 
one-man resurrection of the 
hapless Terriers. . First, he put 
B.U. on the-scoreboard with a 
powerplay goal at 14:54 of the 
period, then with less than 10 
seconds left in the period, Bethel 
beat Turcotte again to draw 
the locals to within one. 

The Catamounts of Ver- 
mont were not about to give up 
without a fight and they made it 
look like they could hold the 
lead until B.U.’s Bob Davies 
scored with a little backhander 

(continued on 1 page 53) 


Skiers Take Third In NCAA Championship _ 


“By Hart Van Denburg 

The NCAA Alpine Ski 
|Championship_ was only .two 
slalom gates away for UVM last 
eekend at Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, but: Catamount skier 
Chris Mikell caught an edge just 


yards from the finish line and- 


triggered a series of events that 
eventually ‘led to Vermont 
taking only third overall. 

For Mikell it was a big 
disappointment. Only the day 
before he had won the Giant 
Slalom to lead UVM to victory 
in that event, leaving Colorado 
and Utah out in the cold. All the’ 
UVM skiers finished in the top 
twenty, and three of them in the 
top ten. 


When it came to Saturday's” 


leverite: UVM looked as though 
they could really surge ahead if a 


MARCH 16, 1979. : 
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victory in the Slalom. could be 
obtained. After the first ‘of the 
two runs things looked even 
better. Chris Mikell was 4th, and 
Scott Light was in 7th. Then in 
the second run disaster struck 
the team. 

First to falter was Mikell. 


Coming into the second to last . 


gate on what was. a highly 
criticized course, Mikell hit a 
gate with one ski and it fell off. 
In the process of falling he lost 
the other ski and slid to within 
four yards of the finish. - 4. 
Luck was no. better. ‘for 
Scott Light. Near the top of 
the course Light skied dut of the 
course after completely missing 


.@ gate’ and did not finish. The 
recovery was up to John Teague, -- 


Rich Wright, and Calvin Erdman. 


+oa9 


They« all finished but Sot in .a 
position to take the load off of 
the two non-finishers. 

Utah State in the meantime, 
realizing that Vermont had fal- 
len by the wayside, skied with 
greater confidence. Per Nichol- 
aysen of Utah took first place 
with a combined time of 83.61. 
Team-mate Steve Bounous edged 
Vermonter Teague for sixth with’ 
a combined time of 85.91. Dart- 
mouth’s Tim Itin finished 2nd 
with 84.04, and Dan Buelsford 
of . 
84. 13. 


was just thé first half of Ver- 
mont’s streak of injuries. The 
realtrunch came when Kare 


ping practice - 


“Herje felt—in-jum 
and. snapped his collar bone. It 


‘Montana was third . wi 
\ The disaster in the slalom 


did nothing to help the morale 
of the team. Herje waS heading 
for the 82 meter mark in prac- 
tice when a freak gust of wind 
upset his balance. When he 
touched the ground his skis split 
and he fell on his shoulder. That 
left. Roger Holden and Odmuad 
Holas to hold down the fort, 


which Holden did very well. He 


won the event, but not the team 
prize. - 
Meanwhile, in cross country 
skiing~ things were no easier. 
Rick Solie, who skied an “‘excel- 
i race” according to coach 
p LaCasse, placed 5th. “The 
it Y contin | in America was 


there and Rich raced excellently. 


We're very pleased, with Sth,” 
added LaCasse. Solie, the F.1.S. 
champion, was the only Cat to 


Country); 


score in the race. 

The final: standings came as} 
no surprise to Vermont. Colo- 
rado retained its championship 
in the NCAAs with Utah running 
in 2nd. UVM placed a respect- 
able third, only knowing - that 
victory was within their grasp. 


All-Americans Named 


Despite the disappointment] 
of the Championships, the Cata- 
mounts do have one consolation. 
Six Vermont skiers were elected 
as All-Americans, the most for 
any one college in the entire 
U.S.A. They are Chris Mikell 
(Alpine), John Teague (Alpine) 
Roger tae Cea 5 poate 
Light (Alpine), Rick (Cc 
and Kare Herje 
(Jumping). 
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COMPARE OUR EVER RYDAY LOW PRICES. . 
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Cut lean for that clean, slim “authentic western” 

look. Wear them rolled up or tucked in-your 

rapide pio horwtke! vende ire 

compound curve sti front scoop pockets 
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-Wmn’s Hockey is wpa cl ae he 
Cc ; | ate For Winning Season 


By Ellen Gray i 
_ With a final burst of energy, 
the UVM women’s ice hockey 
club managed to secure two 
victories this week and end a 


| . long and successful season of ice 


hockey. Challenging UConn on 
March 3rd, the Cats pulled offa 
3-2 victory, followed by another 
3-2 victory against Colgate this 
past weekend. , 
Although the Cats are 
usually plagued by a slow start, 
the first period of the UConn 
game was exceptionally fast and 
well played. The first goal was 
scored by freshman center Mary 
Glowka, who gained possession 
of the puck and carried it into 
the zone to let go a clean precise 


-. wrist shot from the blue line 


that flew through the UConn 
goal posts. The second goal was 
scored minutes later by Glowka 
again, who received an assist by 
right wing Ellen Gray, and swept 
the pick “into UConn’s poorly 
protected goal. UConn was not 


“overwhelmed, however, and they 


succeeded in ‘scoring against 
‘UVM with only a few minutes 
left in the first period. ; 
During the second period 
the Cats seemed to lose momen- 


“tum. Perhaps the effects of the 


long five hour ride and the 
annoying sunspots. in UConn’s 
outside rink were beginning to 
take their- toll. The-managed, 
however, to dominate the 2nd 
period, taking 11 shots on goal 


.compared. to UConn’s two. Un- 


fortunately, UConn was able to: 
score during confusion around 
the goal crease, evening the score 
at the end of:the second period. 
Clean ice and a disappearing 
sun started off a well-played 3rd’ 
period’ of hockey. During the 
course of the period UVM was 
poorly called fortwo penalties 
and the Cats had to play two 
women down. UConn was still 
unable to break through UVM’s 
solid defense, and_ did‘ not 
score. With only five_minutes 
left in the game, left defense 
Margo Huber let go a beautifully 
aimed shot from the point that 
sailed into UConn’s goal securing 
the.3-2-victory. - 
. The Cats played their last 
game of the season this past 
Friday in Hamilton, New York 
against Colgate University. 
The long six hour drive and 
the late arrival of several players 
led to a scrappy, tense, and 


disoriented first period. Al- 


though the Cats kept consistent 
pressure on the Colgate goalie, 
they were unable to score. 


During a defensive lapse, Colgate 


Rohaent 


pre 


slipped in a goal and the first 


period ended with Colgate lead- 
ing one to nothing. 

__ The second period gave the 
Cats time to organize and orient 
themselves. During the first shift 


of the second period, center . 
Mary Glowka took a beautiful“ : 


shot. from the blue line that 
sailed directly into Colgate’s net. 
Encouraged by the aggressive 
beginning, the Cats gained 
momentum. Wendy Winkleman, 
left wing, received the face off 
and with a confident: sense of 
timing..and...reaction sent the 
puck skimming into the corner 
of Colgate’s goal. Colgate retalia- 
ted to make an effective play, 
which succeeded. in coming 
down the ice two on one and 
breaking out a goal. This play 
endéd the second périod with 
the score two apiece. 

After a rousjng and encour- 
aging talk from coaches Davis 
Fansler and Tom Kiley, the Cats 
swept onto the ice ready to 
make their last period of skating 
in the season a period to be 
proud of. They succeeded in 
completely dominating the third 
period with their smooth and 
cunning style. -After consistent 
pressure on Colgate’s goalie, 
UVM’s right wing Katie Dunbar 
slid a crisp corner shot into the 
goal and led UVM to their 3-2 
victory. . er = : 

It has been a fluctiiating yet 
successful season for the UVM 
ice hockey club. Working with 
few funds, transportation prob- 
lems and poor practice time or 
the ice, the Cats produced an 
amazingly successful season with 
10 wins, 9 losses‘and 2 opposing 
team forfeits. Part of the Cats’ 
success is due to-the consistently 
encouraging and inspiring coach- 
ing from Davis Fansler and Tom 
Kiley. 

The Cats would also like to 
express their gratitude to the 
two graduating seniors on the 
team: the captain and center 
offense Pamela Cheeseman and 
refreshment manager and left 
defense Joy Verroneau, who 

ave shown their tremendous 
support and dedication to the 


team for four years: Pamela was . 


this year’s club captain and did 
a fantastic job of organizing 
the details vital to the team’s 
function. Joy, an_ incredibly 
dedicated player, should _ be 
congratulated on her record of 
never missing a game during the 
entire four years of her hockey 
career. The team would like to 
wish these two players the best 
of luck in their future- 


Photo by Rick Ames | 


) y | 


The women's hockey team finished with  10-9-1 record. 
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Wmn’s 
By Ginny Jacobsen 
The, UVM Women’s. Gym- 
nastic team has ended their long 
season On an encouraging note, 


_ despite a wide loss to: North- 


eastern on February 27. 

UVM’s fine performance 
was led by senior Anne’ Berry, 
who placed first in the vaulting, 
with. 7.8 followed by Kim 
Dunkley in second with a 7.65. 
Nancy Hurwitz, a freshman, 

-ztook—third—place-on- both. bars 
and beam with a 7.9 and a 7.35 
respectively. Anne Berry then 
placed first again, this time on 


floor with an 8.4, while fresh- 


man Denise D’Orse was third 
with an 8.0. Although the team 
placed relatively well in the meet 
they were beaten by a rather 
large sum, Northeastern scored 
122.85, while UVM had 116.35. 

On Sunday; March 4th, the 
Catamounts hosted the 1979 
Tri-State Championship. UVM 
didn’t do as well as expected, 
only placing 4th with 107.05. 
The University of New Hamp- 
shire clearly dominated both the 
individual and the team compe- 


.. »wtition. UNH won the meet with 


128.45, Dartmouth took 2nd 
with 108.95, Keene captured 


Senior Excels In ad 
G nsiiee Tibhe 


3rd_ with 108.25. UVM had 
beaten both Dartmouth and 
Keene earlier in the season. The 
University of Maine anchored 
the Sth position with 103.2. 
Coath Debbie Koociusko 
feels that the results of the meet 
are not indicative of the progress 
of the team. She reflects:on the 
year as a rebuilding ‘season 
marked by a number of accom-’ 
plishments on the individual 
level. : 
Senior standout Anne Berry 
was the only UVM gymnast who 
placed in the Tri-State compe- 


“tition. She received a 7.95 on 


.her smooth and tightly executed 

yamashita vault, which earned 
her a Sth place medal. Her 
vibrant, dance filled floor exer- 
cise showed her elegance once 
again as she scored a 7.65 and 
another Sth place medal.-To top 
off -her outstanding season, 
Berry was the only UVM women 
gymnast to qualify for regional 
‘competition in the floor exer- 
cise. Although the women’s 
gymnastic team looks forward to . 
a successful season next year, 
they. will surely miss~ Anne 
Berry’s contribution. 


Women Place Fourth 
In Skiing Championship 


By Bayne McDevitt 


UVM women. placed fourth - 


last -week at the A.I.A.W. nation- 
al ski championship in Marguet, 
Michigan for the fourth year ina 
row. 
_ Middlebury, the national 
champions, took the crown with 
300 points overall. The Univer- 
sity of Colorado” was second 
with 280 points, Dartmouth 
third with 232 points, and UVM 
fourth with 188 points. _ 

The competition began on 
Wednesday with the giant sla- 
lom. Middlebury’s Sarah McNea- 
lus won the event, with UVM’s 
Pam Hensel 17th, Lindy 
Cochran 25th, and Carol Tho- 
mas 33rd, leaving. UVM in 
seventh place. The Cats’ poor 
showing in the giant slalom 
might have been due to the 


. Telatively flat course without the 


quick turns the. women are 
accustomed to. 

Thursday UVM moved, up 
to fifth place after the cross- 
country race. Britta Brittak- 
jellstrand, a Norwegian from 
Anchorage, won the event. The 
top UVM finishers were Nancy 
Dickson 14th, Margo Thornton 
18th, and Sue Shay 22nd. 

Friday, UVM dropped back 
to seventh place after the slalom. 
Michigan’s Frannie Malindzak, 
who placed third in the GS., 


took first. place. Sarah McNealus 
from Middlebury, the G.S. win- 
ner, came in second. UVM’s 
Lindy Cochran was third. Also 
_from.;UVM* Carol Thomas was 
29th, and Pam Hensel was 39th. 

The final event of the week 
was the 4x5 relay. Alaska won 
the race, Middlebury was se- . 
cond, U. of Colo. 3rd, UNH 4th, 
Dartmouth Sth, and UVM was 
6th. 

UVM’s Ski Coach Perry 
Bland was disappointed with the 
outcome of the competition. He 
felt that “‘the alpine skiers could 
have done a lot better. The 
cross-country skiers did a pretty 
good job considering a couple of 
the girls were ill.” 

Most of the team will be 
Teturning next year. Graduating 
from the Nordic team are seniors 
Nancy Dickson and Moreen 
Horan who was injured with a 
broken hand during part of the 
season. Returning nordic skiers 
are Sue Shay, Margo Thorton, 
Marnie Wolcott, Amy Lange, 
and Joan Driebeck. The entire 
alpine team will return next year 
with Lindy Cochran, Liz Wor- 
mer, Lucy Wright, Pam Hensel, 
Carol Thomas, Janice LeBaron 
and Muffy Arndt. It is doubtful 
that Alpine coach Mary Ellen 
Rathbone’ will return for her~ 
third season. 


_\. Sudnniiners Break Records 


In New Englands 


By Andrew Daniels. _ 

On the weekend of March 
3rd the Vermont men’s swim 
team participated in the 60th 
Annual New England Champion- 
ships. For the whole year Coach 
Les Leggett trained the squad so 
they would be in peak condition 
for the championships. “Some 
teams train and peak for dual 
meets during the year; but we 
felt it would be better to give up 
a little during the dual meet 
season so as to be really ready 
for the New. Englands,” said 


coach Leggett. His expectations 


came true. 


The Catamounts easily de- | 
feated 25 of the 37 teams 
competing in the meet and 
broke five Varsity and five 
freshman records before the 
meet came to a close. ; 

- Vermont’s — breaststrokers, 
sophomore Andy Daniels and 
Freshman John Foust, along. 
with backstroker Steven Levy, 
led the way. +*> . 

Andy Daniels placed third” 
in the 100 yard breaststroke 
with a time of 101.2, to aj 
varsity record. Fellow breast-' 
pen John . Faust placed 6th . 
in the 200 yard breaststroke. 
# —- (continued on page 53)-> 
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Proud But Poor 


By Sarah Bailey 

In his commentary last week, Nick Witte asked, “How 
could an Olympic team be more national than one support- 
ed solely by the public?” I am not here to argue fhat 
question, but rather to show the inadequacies of the 
present system of funding our Olympic teams. 

At present, an Olympic contender is eligible for only 
two sources of financial aid: one source is donations to the 
National Team of his sport and the second is money he 
earns from a job. It’s a source of.pride, in one respect, that 
the U.S. doesn’t have federally funded programs similar to 
the Soviet Union and most Olympic nations. , 

Negative points_of a government-funded system that 
Nick mentioned, include the idea that promising young 
athletes are taken out of the mainstream of the public and 
receive training and compete in the same fashion that any 
other person does a specific job. It is their “contribution” 


to their country — their duty, almost: Someliow, the 


spontaneity appears to be lost. 

But such @ program, although it has its negative as- 
pects, removed a financial. burden from the competitor. 

The Olympic Games are — and should. be — on an 
amateur status. This means that an athleteecannot receive 
cash award for his competitive effort. “Amateur,” however, 
often implies a secondary effort — one that comes after the 
duties and wants of everyday life are met. ~ 

The amount of time and effort neéded to meet the 
Olympic standard of competition, however, is immense. 


Training occurs 365 days’a year, and that takes time — lots . 


of it. It is a job that demands effort, dedication, and 
interest. A competitor, however, must eat. Therefore, 
he must have an income as well. aCe 

It’s not easy to find any job these days. But, the 
Olympian contender has to find one that will: (a) fit his 
daily time schedule in terms of training, (b) allow time off 
during the year for training clinics in other places, and (c) 
allow: extensive time off to compete in. the necessary 
national and international events. There are not many of 
these employers around. 

As Nick stated, our sports talent is discovered and 
encouraged!in the high schools and colleges, For the average 
competitor, this is indeed an adequate outlet. But, for 
anyone competing beyond the scholastic circuit, something 
‘has to suffer. There is not enough time — or energy in the 
human body — to do both academics and athletics. © 

While in high school, I chose to compete beyond the 
high school circuit. During the active season, an average 
week consisted of daily training after school, two school 
races per week, and road trips to other races open to me 
almost every weekend. A few days here and there, often 
addéd to existing vacations, went for training clinics. 
There’s no question that academics suffered. : 

My own efforts in nordic racing were not cheap. One 


‘ season’s equipment cost approximately $350. Entry fees 


ran up a bill of approximately $65. Travel fees were $200 — 
$250. Training clinics were $250. I was lucky because | 
didn’t have to pay coaching fees. 

Yearly costs then, not counting coaching, equal 
$850-900. There aren’t too many kids who can.afford that. 
This cost is low compared to the more intensive training of 
the National Team calibre’ skiers. 

There is a wonderful uniqueness to the American 
athletic system. There is a spirit and pride that exists 
because our athletes compete out of dedication to the 
_Sport, despite all difficulties. : 

Nonetheless, it affects our seine: The Soviet 
hockey team destroyed a thrown-together All-Star team 
this winter. And although Bill Koch is a nordic medallist, 
“the average ability of the team is still below many others. 


It’s getting better, but still needs work. If the competitors | 


have to fight to exist, they. can’t give their ‘best to sale 
events. 

- Winning is net the most important thing. The Olympic 
games are a chance for all nations to’ compete in a friendly 
atmosphere resulting in a respect and friendship between 
the nations involved. But, every nation deserves an equal 
“chance. 

I've shown that an Olympic career is more than an 
extra-curricular activity. It is a career and our athletes 
deserve a little help. 

Our economy cannot afford to suppert. the. teams. in 
their present state. 1 can only hope there’s an acceptable 
middle ground somewhere. The system is surviving at 


present, but ‘uncertainty is never: ‘conducive, to the best 


~ performance 
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National Sports Briefs | 
Cote Makes All-American 


Louis Cote, standout junior defenseman for the UVM 
hockey team, was named to the Eastern Division I All- 
American team. It is the first time a Catamount skater has 
received the honor, since Tim O’Connell was selected after 
the 1974-75 season. . 

- A Montrealer, Cote had 10 goals and 41 points this 
season for Vermont to help his team to their first Division I 
playoff berth since 1974-75. By the time Cote graduates 
next year, he should own all UVM scoring records for a 
defenseman. Strong defensive play and electrifying rushes 
are the style that has made Louis a favorite to locals at 
Gutterson Rink, . . : Qs : 

Also named to the squad for the first time wete Ralph i ¥ ies’ ailwi 
Cen, sean beaien teen tie con ee : 30% off- coe Goose Down Parkas — Men’‘s & Ladies’, by Northface, Trailwise, 
Comell and BU goalie Jim Craig. Repeat All-Americans, ; : 
were high-scoring Joe Mullen of BC and BU’s Jack O’Calla- 
han, a senior defenseman. 


fountain Sports 


e are moving winter out to make room for spring! 
15% off- Coleman & Primus Heaters 


25% off- Wool Sweaters — Both Men’s and Ladies’ sizes. Pullovers & cardigans by 
Icelandic, Billy Buck, Terramar. 
Snowshoes by Vermont Tubbs & Sharpa 


| | 40% off- All Ice Fishing Equipment (Tip-ups, jigging poles, lures, ice augers, etc.) 
St John’s, Penn Dump Duke, UNC 50% off- Jansport “Duo Parka” Lightweight, water-repellent (perfect for x-pountry 


A pair of upsets highlighted last weekend’s action in skiing or backpacking) 
the NCAA basketball tournament. North Carolina, a Vegas 
favorite to win the tourney, was shocked with a 72-71 
defeat at the hands of the University of Pennsylvania, an. 
Ivy League team and a heavy underdog. 

UNC was the No. 1 seed in the East for the tourna- 
ment, having won the Atlantic Coast Conference. Right ' 
behind it was Duke, runner-up in last year’s tourney. But 
Duke fell to St. John’s University, 80-78, on the strong 
performance by Wayne McKoy who scored 14 of his 
18 points in the second half. 


e e 
Six UVM Skiers Honored 

Six Catamounts were named Tuesday to the All-Ameri- 
can ski team, the highest number from any school. Three 
each were placed on the first and second teams selected by 
an NCAA committee. ae 

Chris Mikell, the winner of the individual giant slalom 
at the Nationals, was named to first team. Also named was 
John Teague, a freshman, who finished second in the GS.’ 
behind Mikell. 

Roger Holden, who won the national jumping title, was 
selected to the first Nordic team. Karé Herje, unable to 
compete in the nationals due to an injury, was named to 
the second team. fick : ; 

Freshman sensation, Rick Solie, who placed fifth in the 
15-kilometer cross-country race, was named to the second 
team. Finally, the UVM team captain, Scott Light, was also 


Franklin stove, Pot Belly, Boxwood, and Drum Stoves. All % price. 
We have new: Spring shipments arriving daily! 
Stowe Center, Mountain Road 253-4233 


named to the second team. 


Hockey. 


that even Terrier fans found 
anti-climactic. Bethel, it should 
be noted, scored his last hat 
trick against the Cats in a 
one-goal victory at this same 
time last year. He must have run 
in the locker room and got his 
old socks from his last hat trick 
when Zimmerman made it 3-0. 

Whatever the reason, he was 
Mister Magic for B.U. again 
Tuesday night as he completed 
his hat trick with just 15 seconds 
left in regulation time. Bethel 
scored by snagging a stray pass 
and somehow beating Turcotte 
with an off-balarice shot that 


conj from p 49 
salvaged the Terriers’ tarnished 
pride. With all the poise and 
dignity befitting a National 
Champion B.U.’s entire bench 
pig-piled on top of Bethel, 


stretching the last 15 seconds - 


into 5 minutes of trying to pull 
them all apart. The home town 
fans, having temporarily forgot- 
ten how to cheer, suddenly 
remembered. The Vermont skat- 
ers, beaten but not disgraced, 
headed back to Burlington and 
B.U.’s players and fans headed 


happily, yet humbly, back to the 


bars on Comm. Ave. 


Swimmers——_ cont from p 51 


(215.03) “for a varsity and 
freshman record. Faust also 
placed 12th in the 100 yard 
breaststroke (102.87) which is a 
freshman record. Faust managed 


to be the top Vermont point 


getter, and he was also a member 
of the Medley Relay, which 
finished 9th. 

A top performance was 
turned in by freshman Kevin 
Sullivan who broke a varsity and 
' freshman record in the 500 yard 
' freestyle ($00.82), ranking him 

17th in New England. Sullivan 
finished 15th in the 200 indivi- 
dual medley with .a time -of 
2.:05.0,; ~another freshman’ re- 
cord. Team captain Mark Kinne 
finished 13th in the 200 yard fly 


(204.1) and. was part of both the: 


Medley Relay-and the 800 free 
relay. Jeff: Voight competed in 
the 100 free, 50 free, and 100 
fly. In all. three events Voight 
recorded his best times. 

Vermont freestylers seemed 


Mane 


to breathe new life when the 
meet was on the line. Dave 
Hammer (48.1) gave a needed 


boost to Vermont’s relays. Head . 


Coach. Leggett and» Freestyle 
Coach March Haun were not 
only pleased with the top 
freestylers but were shocked by 
the other performances. Two 
swimmers who joined the team 
mid-way through the year Don 
King (52.9) and Martin Minondo 
(53.4) along with Sam Sylvetsky 
(54.3) and freshman Bob Copper 
(50.2). promise“ to make Ver- 
mont even stronger in the years 
to come. Rounding out the field 
was Dave Rood, who competed 
in 100 and 200 yard breast- 
stroke and dropped his times 
considerably. Kym  Bermon, 
possibly the most steady swim- 
mer during the dual meet séason, 
dropped his personal times by 


- clipping more than 2 


both the 200 yard fly 
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The Budweiser Spring Break is going 
to be the craziest event that's ever 
happened off campus (they wouldn't let 
‘us have iton.campus). ___ . 

Here's what's happening: _ 


W Free Fireworks | 
W Free Rock & Roll 


yy Free Discos 


¥ Free Super Sports 
W Free Beach %¢ Free Fun 

Frisbeee Disc ~ ¥y Free Freebees 
W Free xpoAmerica ¢ 
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‘A Major 
Problem” 


You came to UVM as a 


us Welby” dreams are beginning 
o fall apart and you feel like a 
“‘pre-nothing.” Don’t give up! 
Everyone has talents and inter- 
sts; the Advising Referral Cen- 
ter can help you pinpoint them. 
ome in or call for an appoint- 
ment (337 Waterman, x4174) if 
you have problems with your 
ajor. 


Senior — 
Art Show 


All seniors who have taken 

an art course at UVM are wel- 
ome to submit and show their 
ork at the Fleming Museum’s 
Senior Art Show. Please submit 
a proposal or statement of the 
ork you might want to show 
by Wed. March 21st in the 
studio art office in Williams Hall. 


pre-med major. But your “Mar-- 


ment. Students may sign up by 
calling the Counseling and Test- 
ing Center at 656-3340 to 
schedule an appointment, 
Sessions will only be offered 
Mondays 10-11 and 11-12, 
and ‘Tuesdays 10-11 and 
11-12. 


Summer 
Job. 


with a 


Future 


_ The Department of Military 
Studies is currently accepting 
applications from ~ qualified. 
sophomores for attendance at 
this summer’s ROTC Basic Camp 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
Students attending the six- 
‘week camp incur no military 
obligation and_ receive salary, 
room’ -& board, transportation, 
and uniforms. Successful com- 
pletion of the camp qualifies the 
student for entrance into the 
ROTC Advanced Course, finan- 
cial assistance, and an oppor- 
tunity to win a.full tuition 
scholarship. For additional 


information, call. 656-2966 or~ 


visit the Department of Military 
Studies, 4th floor of Williams 


On Monday, March 26th at . Hall 


12:30, there will be a meeting in 
the Fleming Museum to: 
discuss organization and format 
of the Spring Show. All inter- 
sted are  SeOUnaE to attend. 


Education 
Majors 


There will be a workshop > 


for education majors on the Job 
nterview Process sponsored by 
the Center for Career Develop- 
ent on Tuesday, March 27 
from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. in Memor- 
ial Lounge, Waterman Building. 
Superintendents and principals 


school and high school areas will 
come and address students on 
what kinds of qualities and 
characteristics they are looking 
for in a teacher, and the kinds of 
questions they ask in an inter- 
view. Following the presentation 
the audience ‘will break up into 
small groups and the school 
administrators will conduct prac- 
tice interviews with volunteer 
students in each group. 

If you are interested in 
attending this-informative work- 
shop, please contact Lesley. 


Development, 322 South Pros- 
pect Street, Tel. 656-3450 or 
sign up at the Center for Student 
and Field Services, 406 Water- 
man Building; or the Physical 


Education Majors’ Bulletin 
Board across from Room 118 in 
Patrick Gymnasium. All sign-ups 
must be completed by Friday, 
March 23. 


Counseling 
| Info. 


Wanted: For those students _ 
who are experiencing pressure 
about grades, the University of 
tydgevaraed s Counseling and Test- . 
. Center is ottesing bo 


using hypnodis at e method for 


Laas _ 
improvin, a eo icon onecmaa 4 jo~. Secu z 


os di 


from the ‘elementary, middle - 


SA : 
Presidential 
Candidate 
Forums 


A. series of informational 
candidate forums will -be 
presented on the following 
dates: Sunday, March 18 — 
Harris/Millis. Lounge ‘at .7:30 
p.m.;. Tuesday, March 20 —- 
Simpson Dining Hall at 7:30 
p.m.; Thursday, March 22 — 
Billings North Lounge at 7:30 


'p.m.; Sunday, March 25 — 


WRUV at 8:00 p.m. 

Come hear the candidates of 
your choice speak on the issues 
that will affect you in 1979-80. 
Elections will be held on March 
27, 28, 29. Candidates are: Presi- 
dent. — Leon Heyward, Dale 
Rochileau, Russell Fiannery, 
‘Wilda. White. Vice President — 
Linda Jeffries, Chris Chandler. 


New England 
GayStudents 


Wendell, _ Center--for-~Career -——- 


On April 27-29 the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Gay Student 
Union will host the New Eng- 
land Gay Students Conference at 
the University of Vermont. The’ 
Conference will focus on issues 
pertinent to Gay students in 
post-secondary. institutions. The 


Conference will feature work- - 


shops, keynote addresses by Ms. 
Florynce. Kennedy, Ms. Karla 


Jay and» Mr. Alan Young, and: 
social activities. One hundred 


colleges. and universities have 
been invited to Participate in the 
Conference. 

The Gay Student Union 
invites the University of Ver- 


‘to participate 


~,mont-community to 
in Bs Contacatin. surties indie 
TG geist th 


_ an ~ i-Da 
ee eee be Barbeque for. $12. Rh 


obtained by®-calling the Gay 
Student Union office in Billings 
Student Center at 6564173, 

We look forward to seeing 
you at the Conference. 


IRA 
Elections 


Elections for President and 
Vice-President of IRA will take 
place on March 27, 28, 29. 
Thinking of- running? Any 
on-campus student can serve on 
IRA’s Executive Council. Get 
your petitions in-the SA office 
in Billings. They are due no later 
than’5 o’clock March 19 in the 


S.A. office, completed with 100- 


signatures. Need more informa- 
tion? Call Sally in the S.A. office 
or Lynn Morse at x2196. 
Demand more of yourself... get 
involved with IRA! 


Washington 


Affairs 

{ - Curious about what goes on 
in Washington? Take part in this 
year’s Washington Seminar, 
April 8 = 11th. The topic of this 
year’s seminar is “International 
Affairs.” For more information 
contact Henry Chamberlain -at 
864-0644 or Brian ee at 
656-4259. 


Smugglers 
Notch | 


If you enjoy Spring skiing, 
x-country skiing, or just want to 
have a good time, reserve March 
24th on your calendar! -On 
Saturday, March 24th, the UVM 
Class Councils are sponsoring a 
UVM Day at Smuggler’s Notch. 
All the fun starts at-8:30 a.m. 
and doesn’t stop until midnight. 

What does the day inchide? 
Well, from 8:30 a.m. until 4:00 
p.m. you can enjoy skiing at its 
best. Smuggler’s is well known 


for its Spring skiing (and-x-coun- 


try too!) At %:00° am.’ a 
Barbeque will be held at the 
State Shelter af the base of the 
practice slope. The menu 
includes hamburgers, hotdogs, 
potato chips, and free beer. 
From 4:00 p.m. until 6:00 p.m. 
there- will be a Happy Hour at 
the Village Barn. Immediately 
following there will be a:sump- 
tuous smorgasbord at the Village 
Barn. The menu includes hot 
Vermont -ham, hot Toast beef, 
ot smoked turkey, salads, pota- 
to, vegetables, rolls, dessert, 
coffee, tea or milk. There will be 
reduced drink prices at the bar 
all night! The fun continues at 
8:00 when the band “Down- 


. pour” will entertain you with 


great sounds you can dance to. 

“Now you ask, “How much 
is all this going to cost?’’ Cheap- 
er than you think. Four plans 
have been set up to enable you 


to choose. those events you ~ 


Horse Sense 


The UVM Horse. Club has.a The seminar offers. pean’ 
very busy two months planned. many exciting places i 
March 16th and 17th Heather Newsweek, Time, ABC, 

advertising 


would like to-attend. PLAN A 
includes All-Day. Lift Ticket, 


Barbeque, .Smorgasbord and 


Dance. This full day only costs 
$18. PLAN 8B is for all you 
x-country skiers. Included in this 
plan is a X-Country Ski Pass, 
Barbeque, Smorgasbord and 
Dance for a mere $10. If you 


‘only want to stay for the: es 


PLAN C is for you: 


¥ 


cket and. 


es 


SS ee 


for you night owls. This plan 
includes the Smorgasbord and 
Dance for $8. 

There are reduced prices for 
those people who are holders of 
Bash Badges too! And for those 
who have no ski equipment, 
rentals will be available at the 
slopes. 

Tickets will be sold at 
Billings Center Main Desk from 
Monday, March 12 until Thurs- 
day, March 23. Tickets will be 
selling fast, so the Class Councils 
strongly urge you to buy your 
tickets early. 


Sex and 
Drug ana sex 
& SEX & SEX & SEX 
_ oooh shaatered... 


Is there more to life than 
sex and drugs and rock and roll? 
The subject is in debate, but if 
you have ever felt like you are 
wasting your time, Lane Series is 
a great way to get involved. 

Lane Series has been pre- 
senting great artists such as Duke 
Ellington, Martha Graham, and 
Moscow Philharmonic, in Bur- 
lington for twenty four years 
now. What manystudents do 
not realize is that Lane. Series 


does not only provide entertain-. 
-.ment for UVM, it functions 


UVM Day at 


because of student participation. 

If you are interested in 
booking artists, promotional 
skills or ushering, Lane Series is 
an enjoyable way to learn: There 
are openings for next year’s 
positions, so come to a Lane 
Series meeting and get involved 
éither Tuesday, March 27th or 
April 17th, 4:30 in the Phi Beta 
Kappa room in Waterman. And 
yes, you will still have plenty of 
time left over for sex and drugs 
and rock and roll. 


Corse 
Fellowship 


‘Applications for the Corse 
Fellowship of $1200 will be 
accepted by Professor James 
Howe, English Department, 
through April 3. 

This fellowship, established 

_ through the bequest of Freder- 
ick M. Corse, ’88, is awarded 
annually to a graduate of UVM 
holding the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, to a senior or to a.recent 
graduate with the proper quelit 
cations, 

Applications, either men or 
women, must have majored in 
English or a classical language, or 
two of the European languages, 
and must be preparing for a 
career in college or university 
teaching. Exceptional ability, 
character, and capability for 
independent thought are consi- 
derations. - 

Application blanks may be 
obtairied' from the - 
gape Office, 315 Old 


Davis of Hartland, VT will give a and BBD&O 


ee dressage riding 


Along” the, Home 8 Ri 


proce ‘gener 
in ecelvenpent Oe oe om 


ments. will be served. Saturday, 
Mrs. Davis will be giving mount 
ed lessons at the UVM_ Spez 
Street Farm. Spectators 

welcome, - Charge for Friday 
night’s' discussion is $3.00 
Saturday, March 31; the Horse 
Club and L/L “Horse Sense 


. suite are sponsoring the 2nd 


‘annual UVM Horseman’s Semin 
ar. It will be held in the Living/ 


‘Learning Center‘from 10 a.m. to 


4 p.m. Buffet lunch served, Cost 
for the day is ‘$5.00. Leena 
tions should be in by March 
24th. This.seminar attracted 130 
people from all over the stat 
last year, and was so well 
received we were urged tc 
continue again. Call ex. 4270 
“Horse Sense” suite for more 
info. — 
April 21st, 22nd, the Horse 
Club will be sponsoring a clini 
by Major Jeremy Beale of West 
Chester, PA, formerly with the 
British Olympic Team. April 
29th, we are having our ann 
Spring Horse Trials. There are 
phases of riding: dressage, s 
dium and cross country jumping. 
This is the sport so brought tc 
national attention at the Mon 
treal Olympics by the particips 
tion of Princess Anne of Great! 
Britain. Spectators welcome 
Also, we have stall application: 
available for the.’79—’80 schoo 
year. For more information, call 
Susan Clickner ex. 4380 
evenings, ex 2053 (Student 
Association) days. Ownership of 
a horse is not required for 
membership, and we encourage 
all students interested in an 
type of horsemanship to come 
to meetings (Monday at 7 in 170 
L/L E) or stop in at our barn at 
atl UVM Spear -Street Dai 


The : 
Seminars 


‘are Coming! 


The)UVM Alumni Associ 
tion inf conjunction with the 
Mass Communication and Busi- 
ness Departments, announces 
the arrival of the 1979 New 
York City Seminars. 

From April 8-11 (during 
Spring Vacation) students may 
participate in the Wall St. 
Seminar or the Mass Communi 
cation Seminar while staying 
right in the Big Apple. 

These seminars are designed 
to acquaint students with. the 
operation and organization o 
New York businesses._ Visiting 
UVM alumni in the business and 
communication fields in the day 
the students will be able to talk) 
with different executives about 
their jobs and companies as wel 
as employment prospects. 

_ The Wall St. Seminar 
open, to juniors and seniors i 
Business, Economics or a relate 
course of study. The | groups 
be visiting Marine Midland E 
Merrill, Lynch, Avanti iner 
the New York Stock nba 
and BBD & O advertising a 


~The Mass Communication 
Gemninag in tak: to students i 


the communication field or with 
career goals toward this field. 


& a ‘ 
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‘Misc. 


The Burlington Emergency 
Shelter Service, which provides 
temporary housing for tran- 


Wanted: Barbara Streisand 
Poster or old Judy Garland 
posters. Please call John at 
862-1444 after 5 p.m. Thanks. 


Do you or you and a friend 
have 2 days a month (approxi- 
mately 2 hours a day) to help 
Meals-on-Wheels deliver - hot 


1 pr. 205 cm Kneissle blue 
stars w/mounted Geze bindings 
used 2 seasons, $70. Contact 
Tom 658-4071. Keep trying. 


_. Most major brands of stereo 
equipment at low cost. Call 
Danny at 3444 or Wilks 214. 


For sale — 1 AM/FM 
blaupunkt stereo radio only used 
one month, 1 pr. Metrosound 
Ultra-F 1 speakers 2 way, 35 watt 


a 


Elvis Costello tiekets! 1st & 
4th rows, center. Call 862-4356 
in the evening. | 


Save 40% on Yamaha and 
Guild guitars, Stage, Univox, 
Ampeg amps, Slingerland, Sonar, 


i ” PP ‘ ms, lanc, Holton 
vy. he sients and. other people in. meals to the elderly? Your own Wheels rms, 4 woofer 1 tweeter. in aa Rade d oe $s. Aneel 
nd ¢ emergency situations, is looking Car is preferable, but not neces- lin black = aluminum housing w/ ment repair Presto Music Stor 
y sit for people to help staff the sary. Contact. A Center. for brackets used only one month. 


facility during weekday evening 
hours. For further information, 
contact the Center for Service- 


Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House UVM,-656-2062. 


The Center for Cultural 


Read this if you are inter- 
ested in a co-op effort for racing 


a stock car this season. Please. 


$180 for both radio and speak- 
ers or $90 separately or best 
offer. Call anytime 658-2456. 


(near to UVM) Call. 862-2257. 


:* Special to March 19th Sa ve 


Learning, Mansfield House, call M.. Beaudin. Needed me- ana ii Pane ceca 
UVM, 656-2062. Pluralism in Blundell House on  Chanic(s) driver(s) and investors. Guitars and amps for sale. Cn aakee ee ae 

5-206 Redstone Campus is open during 658-1925. Both acoustic and electric gui- 2 : = 

Please... | need a-place for ~ the following hours: Sunday — tars. Shop us before you buy. Stereo system for sale Scott 
®... my puppy. to sleep at night. 1:00-10:00 p.m.; _ Monday 1964 _VW beetle, great Green Mt. Guitars, 65 George St. A-436 ‘integrated amp. 42 
»y to Blue-tick hound, 9 mos. | could 12:00—11:00 p.m.; Tuesday body, engine might run. Could (near the post office), Burling- watts/channel. Lafayette D-10 
houn drop her off late at night and get 3:00-10:00 p.m.;. Wednésday € made roadable or used as. ton. 864-9232. Saturday 10a.m. tuner excellent _ sensitivity 
off la her first’ thing in the morning. 12:00-10:00-_p.m.; Thursday Parts car. Best offer buys it. Call to 4 p.m. or by appointment. w/Dolby FM Advent speakers. 
thing Near Redstone. She's adorable:-—-3:00—11:00 


ie Sca 


1 Meg 
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Call Debbie Scott, x3203.. 


Town Meeting goers: am 
interested in collecting informa- 
tion about the energy situations 
throughqut the state. Contact 


‘p.m.; Friday 
12:00—8:30 p.m. It is available 
for studying, holding meetings, 
Classes or conferences. * To 
reserve space. call 656-3819 

' If you have any ques- 
tions, contact Hardin Coleman, 


Rick at 482-2455. Keep trying! 


Datsun 510 sedan. Patts car 
$50. Call Debby at425'3228. 


For sale —'1972 Volkswagor 
bug: sun roof, AM-FM radio, 


40% discount on new gui- 
tars, amps, drums, band instru- 
ments.and pianos. This discount 
is on all our new guitars and we 
carry the quality brands too. 
Yamaha guitars in the moderate 


Complete with handmade birch 
cabinet, $900 value, asking 
$550. Come have a beer and see 
it for yourself. Céntact Mitch 


it the me if you are taping or taking 656-3819. If he is out, please 80,000+ miles. Best offer. Call price range (for example the . 

u are notes during your town meet- leave a message. Cindy B, 3840. Yamaha 335, jumbo size, hasa | a 

ring ings. Thanks, Echo Nowahoshi, : > list. price of $200, and we sell it Housing 
aks, 862-9261. For -sal\ —. 1972 R12, dint | 


The Burlington Emergency 
Shelter Service, which provides 


for $120. Guild guitars in the 


-* . 65,000 miles, needs some work, professional price range (for : 
“Crew » wanted.’ Student temporary housing for transients make reasonable offer. Call example the Guild D25m, has a Available to. sublet, 3 bed- 
N with skill in water skiing, sailing, and* other people in emergency Jeffrey 864-6543, leave'message. -. list price of $430, and we sell it room .apartment with porch & 
in wat scuba diving, fishing, to work. at 


ng, fi 
87 Ki 


Chiott’s, 87 King-St. Part-time 
March & April, full ‘time in 


‘situations, is looking for péople 
to help staff the facility during 
weekday evening hours. For 


Yamaha 250 Enduro motor-. 


for $258). Most models in stock 
for you to see and try:-Presto 


view of lake, available June 1 — 
August: On S. Union St. Call 


cycle, 2,400 miles, great condi- Music Store 862-2257, \ near Jean or Lisa x3443 or Anne 
summer. further information contact: A tion, $895 or best offer. UVM Redstone campus. P.S. we x3447. 
Center for Service-Learning, 62-3973. also discount guitar strings, (10% : 
For sale — photography Mansfield House, 656-2062. po a ‘up. to 40% depending on quan- Apt. to.sublet summer, 2 
sale equipment (slightly-used) Vivitar ; 1974 Fiat 124 4 dr. beige tity). bedroom, furnished, large 
t (slig enlarger, premier 4 in 1 easel, 43,000 mi. asking $1350. .. enough for 3 people, $250 
premie Paterson trays 8 x’ 10, Gaf 43) ' 879-6420 evenings: — Music — Ludwig drum set month & electric. So. Willard St. 
trays developing tank, Brownie. dark- Sports : and Cases Zildgian: cymbals and. Call 862-3146. 
} tank room lamp, chemicals and more. | am .looking to buy a hardware $650. Ampeg D-4 amp 
D, che Best offer accepted. Call” second hand 10-speed bicycle. If and cabinet.with 4 12” speakers. Planning to sublet? | needa 
a : 425-2644 after 6 p.m. Are you @ mountain you can help .me, please call. $550 or best offer. 1-453-2177. place to live this summer. in 
after 


bug. Y 
ght? D 
a pa 
red 


t. (sev 
1, - 


to St. 


_ + Joan-bug. Yes, | do pay up 
my bets. How about a. milk 
shake tonight? Dee. | 

Lost: ‘a pair of-hand-knit 
rust colored . mittens on. So. 
Prospect St. (several weeks ago). 
If found, contact . Donna, 
656-3001. ; 


Come to St. Patrick’s primer 
McAuley Pub Thurs. nite 9:00. 


climber? Shoe size 8% narrow? | 
have 1968 Raichle leather 
buckle.ski boots. Hardly used. 
Excellent for conversion $20 or 
trade. Call Marc 658-1925. 


Nordica ski boots, size 9, 
used 2 seasons, $60. Call Deb rm 


°313, ex. 3204. 


Ski boots for sale — Nordica 
“Hurricane” men’s size 11% 
brand new. list price $175, will 


Diane at 658-1485. 


For sale: 1970 Saab 95 for 
Parts, very repairable. Best offer, 
863-1078. 


For sale — Suzuki TS 185 
on-off road knobby, spare parts, 
etc. Well kept, light & fast, rip 
through mud, slime & pavement 
this spring on your own silver 
motorcycle. Call John _at- 


For sale — two teakwood 
handcrafted drums, tuned to 
each other. Very unusual, plus 4 
drumsticks. The large drum is 
24" x 8” x 8”. The smaller one 
is 20" x 7” x 7”. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. 425-2644 
after 6:00 p.m. 


Magnavox console stereo for 
sale ($100) or trade for good car 


Burlington area (May — August) 
Call Cardlyn 656-4247. 


Wanted — two non-smoking 
roommates, female or male fo 
summer (possibly continuing 
into next fall) Own bedroom in 
light, spacious, mostly furnished 
apt. with off street parking on 
Elmwood Ave. Contact Ale 
862-7481. 


862-8617. $350. 8-track stereo, excellent condi- For sublet this summer. — 
Pub T Live music, $1.50 cover. sell” for $99. Call Débbie, tion & looks great — many nice 16 Handy Court, a furnished 3 
, $1.50 Ear piercing —_ painless 863-4060. 1975 Yamaha 250 RD, _ features. Must sell! Will deliver. bedroom house with close proxi- 
pierci because it’s done with the gun. torque induction, roll bars, rack, Call Kandi at 656-4380. 


's done 
2s of e 
ar care 
3492. 


Many styles of earrings plus free 
bottle of ear care anticeptic. Call 
Terry 656-3492. 


Tennis anyone? Brand new, 
never used, Davis Imperial tennis 
racquet. | got it in a compensa- 
tion deal with the factory. 
Retails 


6,000 mites. White. Great shape 
$575, 658-3432. . 


Van — 1970 GMC handi-van 


For sale — Folk harp, hand 
held trish “MacArthurs” style 
folk harp. Solid cherry. 


mity to campus, only $275 a 
month including utilities. Call 
Rob at 862-6102. 


Roommate needed — female 


2S — 6 Be A ~*~ se 
ee << S ed 


in a sports. shop’ for 
$48.50, but it’s yours for only 
$35.00. Don’t miss out, call 
Rick at x3875. ’ 


S.B. no matter what you say 
we all know that. you really love 
it RME © 


neéds minor work. Has been well 
maintained. $325/best offer. 
Call Talmage, 863-5585. 


24-strings. Made by Martindale 
(54 in limited-series) With case. 
$100 firm, 863-3964 evenings. 


non-smoker to share nice. 
bedroom apt. in Hinesburg. 
Availéble on April 1. Call Joanne 
at 658-2754. Keep trying. 


Do mat 
w that 


Wanted: 1971-73 inexpen- 
sive . Pinto’ runabout/Toyota 
Corolla Corona in good 
~ running condition with sound 
body & engine, inspectable. 
Prefer standard transmission, 
863-1078. |. 


Kal — Thanks for the good 
times. Looking forward to more!’ 
Miss you muchly, L. Droopy! 


_ «For sale’ — 1 pair commun- 
ity light & sound FRC’s w/ high 
frequency horns, crossovers, & 
stands. Tapco 6200B stereo 
mixer, Dynachord “echochord - 
super’’ tape echo. Shure M67 
microphone mixer, electro-voice 
1711 omnidirectional micro- 
phone, Cordavox Leslie cabinet. 
Also 2 smalil-4 channel. mixers, 
cords, an_ electro-harmonix 
fuzz—tone, 7 1 pr. 3 channel 


Than 
king fa 
muchl 


For. sale Trazetta ski 
‘boots, good condition. Fits 
women’s shoe size 8-8%. Also 
Hyde figure skates (white), size 
7%. Calt Deb S: at 4243. 


Responsible grad studen 
- with children 7 & 8 wants small 
house or apartment close to 
campus, July 1. Would. conside 
co-op living. Susan Wolpin, 48 
Waverly St. Potsdam, NY 13676. 


, For sale — chipped dia- 
ale. mond, $50. -Calt-Rick at-3875. 


). Call 


Used Jan-Sport D3 back- 
pack & frame in good condition, 
863-1078. 


“Want to hire a person with 
manual skills and knowledge of 
sailboats for working on equip- 
ping sailboats, launching boats, 
general shop and yard work, Part | 


‘0 hire 
lls and 
yr wor 
ats, lat 


For sale — 72 VW bus, 1700 
cc double carb, needs rear 
bumper and windshield. wipers, 
runs beautifully. Asking $800, 


Male or female wanted te 
share Charlotte furnished farm 
house, own room, $60 month, 


For salé — Kelty D4 includes utilities, 20 min. from 


D and time now, ‘full time as soon as backpack, excellent ‘condition, Glenn 862-2485, keep tryirg!! walkie talkies. Call 655-1400. . UVM, two students. w/transpor 

full ti Possible. Everyman Sailboat Co. great for beginning hiker, $40. sack eebet ste As tation. Pets welcomed. If inter- 
: ( . g folk guitar . 

aA 658-6666, 862-0910. seesuian at 862 oore. or for sale $55, includes’ case, °sted, call Katie after 6. 


425-2494. 
For sale — 1 pair Frye 


le boots. Dark lace-up, leather, size 
lace-u 5B. Great condition, worn 3 
condi imes. Good price is negotiable. 


Excellent condition, Call Dave 
862-2257. 


For sale — 210 Ib. set of THe. ‘Living/Leacning Resi 
_weights plus incline bench. Best dential Treatment Center for 


Music 


Wanted to buy — flute, new 


’ offer accepted.."Call 425-2644 . ¢ i ion, ' Adolescents at Johnson is look- 
1 price all Margot at x3086 or stop by ” after 6 p.m: i ewe Guitars and amps for sale. Ce as os : ive yt uate ona ing for a live-in weekend counsé 
at x30 Robinson Hall. Both acoustic and electric gui- “O"'** ens 6391 Leave a'r to work with state-commit- 
all. Attention women athletes: tars. Shop us before you buy. Ps wing : ted individuals between the ages 
| lost brown wool hat Do you have a locker issued to Green Mt. Guitars. 65 George St. °*S49° '' necessary. of 16 and 19. Extensive counsel- 
somewhere between Billings and you at the gym? Would you be (near the post office), Burling- * John Valby Fans: Concert ing experience is required. One 
betwee gel Hall on Monday around © willing to share it with a faculty ton. 864-9232. Saturdays 10 Saturday night March 3, at the year commitment/$5500 
on M¢ 11:00 a.m. Sentimental value, or staff woman? Call 656-2545 ae pta,4 RM. or by appoint- Northfield Armory, Northfield; ‘year. Contact A Center for 
mi Oo reward for its return. Call jf you are interested .or have ment,:.Join «qur.. growing family, Vt.. Tickets $3.00. For tickets rvice-Learning, 
or its 


“ Mansfield) 
ancy at 862-0502 Monday — questions. of happy customers. _ call Cindy B x3840. House, UVM, 656-2062. / 
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In honor of Saint Patrick, 
patron Saint of all Ireland, 
the humble proprietors of - 


FINNIGAN’S PUB. 
4149 Elmwood Avenue 


Burlington, Vermont 
863-9830 ~~ 


PROUDLY PRESENT : 
A day of Feasting and Grand 
Entertainment. 


— 


~~ ta ‘i ee 


Breakfast’ 8-10: 30 AM — Irish sbread, fresh eggs and ham 
Lucheon 12-3:00 PM — Mulligan stew a house specialty 
Dinner ae aces ae - Seasoned comed beef and boiled vegetables 
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» Toad rock has produced | in 
a good long while.” 
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“ Costello serving up the most energetic 
-rock & roll.since the coming of — 
Bruce Springsteen.” 

aes (May 1978) 


GOOD SEATS STILL AVAILABLE — 
* LANE SERIES BOX OFFICE 


- GRASSE MOUNT 
+ BAILEY’S - DOWNTOWN BURL 
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News 


The Vermont Federation of Teachers 
announced last .week that they were going 
to increase their activity on UVM'‘s campus. 


The striking ETV workers demonstrated 
their position by marching from. downtown 


res er 
art; ¢ 


eee 2 2 


—Burlington-te-Waterman-on the UVM-cam- 
pus last Saturday. The situation is $ explsined on page 
5. sam 
= the Faculty Senate made more headway 
7 on the tenure revisions in the Officer's 
Handbook yesterday. Wording seemed to 
be the biggest stumbling block. 


Arts 


Bluegrass and acoustic 

music -are on the down- 

swing. in Vermont. Pablo 

Conrad goes to the participants 

and promoters and looks for: the 
reasons. 

. Melba Thomas, playwright 

3 of ‘When Bananas Grow 

on a Cherry Tree,’ and 

lrene Thomas, producer of ‘Cold 

Storage” on Broadway, discuss 

professional theatre and - more. 


The Ramones, New York's 

pride of the Punk world, 

‘ are caught in concert by 

Staff writer Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
‘and Photographer Rob Swanson. 


Sports 


F eatures 


Handicappism at —UVM: 


14 attitudinal barriers to edu- 


cation. 


16 Public hearing on Uranium 


mining in Montpelier. 
H-327 debated at State- 


Saint Patrick’s Day May- 


18 hem, arrests made down- 


town fill the St. Patty’s 
Day Wagons. 
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| ‘What does pagocycle 


mean? * 


BICYCLES 

We are the Burlington area's only 
authorized Motobecane & Univega 
dealers. Our sales people can help 
you find the right bike for, you. 


— 
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PARTS & ACCESSORIES 


We stock parts for all kinds of bikes 
from manufacturers such as Shimano, 
Campagnolo, Suntour, Weinmann, and 
others. 


~ 


TOURING 


We offer a complete line of panniers 
and handlebar bags from Kirtland. 
With Dakin'’s Mountain Shop we offer 
a complete. selection of ultralight- 
weight tents, sleeping bags and other 
touring accessories. 


SERVICE 


Our guaranteed service is fast and ef- 
ficient. If you need _a tire fixed or a 


complete overhaul, we can do’ it right, 
the first time. 


* Actually we're not_ sure what 
pagocyéle means, but it must be - 
something good. 


pagocycle 
located at Dakin Mt. Shop..... 
227 Main St. 


Burlington 
864-6878 


UVM varsity baseball team 
4 hopes to pick up where_ 
‘they left off last year as 
they rejoin the Yankee Confer-.. 
ence. John: Parke tak ees a. look at 
this year’s squad, : 
With -a- year Under their - 
4 belt, the men’s lacrosse . “ C1 z 
team attacks an ehlarged’ ? Ps ne ES od ie 


_ Season, Coach Farnham looks for- a Sat. 
ae "ward to:the new season, ) { ‘ ‘Open 9:30 a.m.-5330 p.m. Mon.- 


91 College St. Tel. 802 962-4397 
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Editorial Board 
Editor-in-Chief: John C. Letteri 


Managing Editor: Steven P. Larose 
Copy Editor: James Oakes 


* News: Sarah Bailey Features: Nelson Hockert-Lotz | 
Arts: Tom Campbell Sports: Nick Witte — 


es Layout Editor: Joshua Reynolds 
“i | Advertising Managers: Dinah Minot 
Anne Stires 
Art Director: Robert Giles 
Business Manager: Jim Wade 
Photo Editor: Robert Gale 
Contributing Editors: Eric Kilburn” 
Fitzgerald Booker 
+ Claire McCrea 
Henry Chamberlain 
Yesse Gadson 
Helen Pelzman 
Literary Supplement Editor: Randy McMullen 


= For me... the young woman 
with style. And what style... 

teamed with John Meyer. 

|% Liz Clairborne. Paula Saker. 

= © Yotn Henry. Christian Dior. 

|. Those fabulous Calvin Klein jeans 

and_jean skirts. Sasson. Anne Klein. 

Gloria Vanderbilt. 

Jones New York here...jacket and skirt 

Sof 100% cotton. Jacket worn-collar up. 

k Wrap-belted.$76. Over the 
~‘Narrowest dirndl. $38. Bloused in 

-§ Poppy red. $37. The ottoman 

weave/ Opium poppies collection. 

<Aln ebony/poppy/ Turkish coffee. 

Sizes 6-14. . | 
Studio 3 and style...on 3. — 


The Vermont Cynic is published weekly during the 
school year except vacations by students of the University 
of Vermont. Opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect those of the University Administration, faculty, staff 

_ or the State of Vermont. 


Contributing Staff. 


NEWS: Stacey Cushner, Janet Saccoccio John Hammer, 


Claire McCrea, Tom Daniets, “The— 

FEATURES: Bruce Vielmetti, Caroline Smith, Don Taylor, whine 

Dana Baron, Brooke Laffan, Randy McMullen, Tony Bates, very differd 

Downtown Burlington-Mon.&Fri. 9:30 -9; Tues. & Sat, 9:30-5:30 woe tong 
ARTS: Pablo Conrad, Tom Nuccio, Bruce Vielmetti, Mark bargaining 

Fagelson, Martha Mannix, Amy Staeler, Hugh Bush, Paula Thomas, p 

Chiuchiolo, Dave Kimmel, Jenny Landey, Laura Halken- ay wir a 


hauser, Joan Hockey, Janet Saccoccio. 
SPORTS: T. Goode,-Sarah Dougherty, Hart VanDenburg, 
John Park, George Gurney, Randy Briggs. 

ADVERTISING STAFF: Jamie Bentley, Chris Bradley, 
Louise Jaqua 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Rick Ames, Phil - Nanas, Adrienne By Charles 
Helitzer, Danny Brettler, Other photographic work by Approx 
members of Student Photo Service. Vermont 
LAYOUT: Janet Saccoccio, Wendy Curtis Jennifer Landey, (ETV) work 
Rob Kewer Dave John and a cast of th ee 

: ousands urday to p 

GRAPHICS: Brett Hughes, Mike Foss, Amy Lowry, Liz stand in the 
Hemingway. The de 
TYPISTS: Libbet Cox, Alan Marshall, Julie Miller Bob Clark, 
TYPESETTER: Susan Ball ; eri 

* PMT’S: Jose Morelli 


Teamster’s 
PUBLISHER: Russell Flannery 
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S.A. Pres./V.Pres. 
Elections © 
“March 27,28, and29 


Polling places and times: ae 


Educational 
Vemont Fed 
and the In 
hood © of 


Library = * 6— 8 p.m. gta tiien's | . : : 

Wright _ 5— 6:30 p.m. NEAMONT CYNIC PRINTED BY: 

W 10-6 Billings Center Box 20 . 
aterman i SRM, _ University of Vermont UPPER VALLEY PRESS 

MAT 5 — 6:30 p.m. Bradford, Vermont 


Burlington, VT 05405 
(802) 656-4412, 4413 


Harris/Millis. 11:30 — 12:30 p.m: 
‘4:30 -- 6:00 p.m. 


‘Billings 8 —5p.m. a 
L/L 11:30 — 1:00 p.m. rs me ge : dedicated to all the 
" ira ci creatures who inhabit the earth : 
. | : ‘5 6:30 p.m. at 4:30 Thursday morning.” 
Simpson 4:30 - 6:00 p.m. 


. —General Larose 


UVM _ID REQUIRED 
* also, last candidate forum, Sunday March 25, 
8:00 pm on WRUV-FM 90.1, 


The Vermont Cynic assumes_no responsibility for 
unsolicited materials. AH submissions are subject to the 
Vermont Cynic’s right to edit. All unsolicited material 
becomes the property of the Vermont Cynic. . 

No part of this Publication’ may be reproduced without 

the expressed written consent. of the Vermont Cynic. 
Subscription rate is’$12 yearly. 

Circulation: 10,000 ~~: 
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VFT Steps Up UVM Involvement 


By Sarah Bailey 
The Vermont Federation of 
eachers (VFT) announced last 
Friday that they were “stepping 
p” their organizing campaign 
on the UVM campus. 

They hope to increase their 
involvement in faculty’ negotia- 
ions and institute an agent to 
represent the- staff during labor 
disputes. 

Staff members are Anieds: 
ity and non-administration em- 
ployees _ of the university — as 
opposed to the teaching position 
of faculty. The announcement 
ame in the midst of the recent 
labor unrest on: campus. Ver- 
mont Educational Television 

ent on strike last week, asking 
for higher wages. and claiming 
nfair job classification within 
the universi 


about the collective bargaining 
process and how they can use 
it.” 

The VFT attacked UVM 
wages and discrepancies in per- 
sonnel practices. ‘““Wages are not 
on a par with those of local 
industry for comparable _posi- 
tions; inequities and unfair per- 
sonnel practices — are the rule 
rather than™ exception,” said 
Thomas. 

Another labor organization, 
the Vermont Education Associa- 
tion (VEA), has recently started 
an organizing drive among staff 
at UVM. Although the VFT has 
been on campus longer, they 
denied any feeling that the VEA 
is trying to, “muscle in.” “The 
competitive process will interest 
more people than a unilateral 
push of one organization,” said 


“It's not a matter of money- more a 
matter of commitment. We did 
initiate a movement among faculty 
three years ago, but not ang 


staff...” 


The Vermont Federation 
wants to give UVM employees a 
real :choice, a choice between 
very different bargaining agents, 
rather than a choice between 
ust one organization or no 
bargaining at all,” said Carla 
Thomas, president of the. VFT, 
in a prepared statement.. ‘‘Our 
part will be to help educate staff 


By Charles Waldo 
Approximately 100 striking 
Vermont Educational Television 
(ETV) workers and sympathizers 
marched through Burlington Sat- 
urday to protest the University’s 
stand in the present ETV strike. 
The demonstrators included 
Bob Clark, head of the state 
AFL-CIO, and. members of the 
Teamster’s union, the Vermont 
Educational Association, the 
Vemont Federation of Teachers, 
and the International Brother- 


hood of Electrical Workers, 


(IBEW). 


“stepping up” 


Thomas, 
Thomas was asked wie the 


~VFT chose now to. renew their 
efforts. 


“Right now there is a 
great deal of dissatisfaction on 
campus.° It’s. the same reason 
that the VEA chose to strike 
now,” she stated. 

The VFT’s plans, include 
their present 


campaign. “‘We want to familiar- 
ize people with the options right 
now,” explained Thomas. 

When asked how much 
money this effort would involve, 
Thomas responded, “It’s not a 
matter of money more a 
matter of commitment. We did 
initiate a movement among 
faculty three years ago, but-not 
among staff. At that time, the 
faculty voted against an agent.” 

Thomas also emphasized the 
difference between the efforts 
being launched for staff and for 
faculty. “Part of the procedure 


‘has already. been’ implemented 


for the faculty,” she explained, 
““but for the staff we must go 
through the initial information 
process. We need to organize 
the unorganized, by contacts, 
personal means, etc.” 

Bob Clark, President of the 
Vermont.. chapter of the 
AFL-CIO, compared the relative 
strengths of the VFT to those of 
the VEA. “The American Fed- 
eration of Teachers (of which 
VEA is a chapter) is much more 
aggressive. We'll support the 
VFT’s drive.”’ 


Thomas explained the philo- 
sophy of her organization. ““The 
AFT realizes that part of the 
labor movement has come to 
include white collar workers in 
recent years. We now understand 
that they are workers and prone 
to all problems of blue collar 
workers. They combine the best 
of blue collar .workers and 
professional attitude.’’ She also 
felt “that education is one of the 
most important factors in mak- 
ing this country.” 


VFT President Carla Thomas held up some of her union’s literature to explain the VFT’s 


2 olicies 


Photo by Bob Gale 


arches On University 


They marchéd from City . 


Hall Park to the Waterman 
Building on the UVM campus, 
chanting “We will walk until 
UVM talks.” They also marched 
briefly around. the house of 
UVM president Lattie Coor. 

“These people work hard 
for what they get paid,” said one 
marcher. “It’s wrong for UVM 
to blame the legislature for their 
low pay.” 

UVM owns and operates the 
station and the strikers feel that 


“their role as television broad- 


‘the IBEW. 


casters is superceded by their 
status as UVM_ employees,” 
according to the press release of 
“But at. the same 
time, UVM has no place for 
them in their system of job 
categories.” 

University employees are 
presently paid 25% below the 
national average of those in 
similar positions. 

UVM ‘representatives have 
refused to discuss salary matters 
with the employees’ bargaining 
unit until they see how much 


4 


money the Legislature will 
appropriate to the University. 


U'VM ‘has been accused of 
using the Legislature as a ‘“‘whip- 
ping boy” by bringing them into 
the labor dispute, according to 
Sen. David Gibson, R-Windham. 

The university has also been 
accused by the strikers of using 
approximately $40,000 of the 
ETV budget to battle the moves 
that have been initiated by the 
union. We feel that using public 
funds _to caftry out - UVM’s 
anti-labor policies sect a small 


group of 25 Vermonters is an 
outrage,” stated-a union press 
release. 

At present, _ programming} . 
has ‘been cut back, and the 
station relies more on national 
network programs. Locally pro- 
duced shows have been stopped 
at present. 

The union was scheduled to 
talk with UVM today, with a 
federal mediator present, accord- 
ing to UVM spokesman Kenneth 
Fishell. 


The Organizing Process 


By Sarah Bailey 

The VFT announced last 

. week that they were renewing 
their efforts to organize the 

UVM employees. They. stated 

that for the faculty, “part of the 

procedure was already through, 

but for staff, they must go 

through the initial process.” 

That process involves pass- 

ing out information and answer- 

‘ing questions among the poten- 
‘tial union members. 30% of the 


& employees must then sign union 


cards before any affiliation takes 
‘place. The National Labor Rela- 


2 tions Board (NLRB) must then 
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approve the affiliation. Only 


vote for a union agent on 
campus. 

At UVM this would require 
‘a minimum ‘of eal 


then can an election’ be held to’ 


300 votes to start the process 
The VEA stated they hoped 
to complete the process in a fev 
weeks, ‘but the VFT feels that is 
“overly-optimistic.” 

“The NLRB must rule, and 
their schedule is busy. It could 
take 2 or 3 months, or it could 
take a year before an election. 
We hope it won't be that long.” 

There will also be a differ 
ence between staff demands and 
faculty demands. ‘‘We don’t see 
any way the staff would be in 
with_ the. faculty,” said Carla 
Thomas, president of the VFT. 
“(The VFT) recognizes that sta 
compensation is generally lower 
than ithat of faculty, and there- 
fore applies a lower dues rate to} 
staff members, yet it has always 
given staff... a full voice an¢ 
vote...” aie 2 = 
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Typical 
Destinations 


ALBANY 


ae BARRE 
BENNINGTON 


BOSTON 


BRATTLEBORO 
CONCORD, N.H: 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MONTPELIER 


MONTREAL 


NEW YORK CITY 


NORTHAMPTON, MA. 


PARAMUS, N.J. 


SPRINGFIELD, MA. 


WHITE RIVER JCT. 


For information to points riot indicated, 


GO HOME BY BUS) 
THIS VACATION ! 


Departures 


ftom Burlington 
7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:30 PM — 5:00 PM 


11:30 PM °© 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 
5:00 PM — 11:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 12:01 PM 


2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 
1:00 AM 


8:06 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:00 PM 


8:05 AM 11:30 AM 
2:09 PM ~ 1:00 AM 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:00 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 
' 1:00 AM 


8:15 AM — 3:15 PM 
6:30 PM — 8:30 PM 


7:45 AM— 11:30AM - 


2:30 PM — 5:00 PM 
11:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:30 AM. 


2:00 PM 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:30 PM — 5:00 PM 
11:30 PM 


"8:05 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 
1:00 AM 


’ 7:45AM — 11:30 AM 


2:30 PM — 5:00 PM 
11:30 PM 


8:06 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:00 PM 


8:05 AM — 12:01 PM 
2:00 PM — 5:45 PM 


1:00 AM 


’ 
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EMBA To Host 


Vermont Career Fair 


The College of Engineering, 
Mathematics, and Business Ad- 
ministration will be hosting a 
Vermont Careers Fair-on Friday, 
March 23 at the. Fireplace 
Lounge at the Living/Learning 


The morning session from 


10:30 to 12:30 will introduce a 


variety of academic programs 
within the College of Engineer- 
ing, Mathematics, and Business 
Administration. This — session 
should be of particular interest 
to students with uncommitted 
majors and students who are 
considering a-transfer to EMBA. 

The 12:30 to 3:00 after- 
noon session will focus on career 
opportunities in Vermont. This 
will be an informational session 
in which representatives from 
Vermont businesses and public 
organizations will be present to 
answer questions and to distri- 
bute literature about their com- 
panies. This session should be 


attended by all career seeking - 


students and may. be an inroad 
to interesting employment. 


Most students seeking em- - 


ployment after graduating from 
the University of Vermont ex- 
pect to work out of state, where 
there is a greater job market. 
The opportunity. for finding 
meaningful employment Within 
Vermont generally has not been 
fully explored. Employment in 


‘ Vermont for students graduating 


with business, engineering, or 
computer science degrees has 
formerly centered around a 
limited number of firms in the 


St. Micheal’s To Host 
Women’s Conference 


“Women and Society,” the 
only interdisciplinary conference 
on women’s studies to be held in 
the eastern- United States this 
year, will take place~at St. 
Michael’s College (SMC) in 
Winooski, Vermont March 
23-25. ne fi 
d The keynote speaker for the 
three-day symposium will be 


1977 Nobel Prize Laureate Dr. . 


Rosalyn Yalow. ; 

Pat. Carbine, publisher and. 
Editor-in-Chief of Ms. magazine, 
will present the opening speech 
on the “Changing Roles of 
Women.” Forty-five panel dis- 
cussions ona wide variety of 
issues related to women’s 
achievements of the past, pre- 
sent and future will take place 
during the course of the three- 
day event,’ highlighted by- Dr. 
Yalow’s keyniote speech at 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday. , 

' Dr. Yalow, the second 
woman to win a Nobel Prize in 
medicine, was honored in 1977 
for her development of. radio- 
immunoassay (RIA), -acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most 
important postwar applications 
of..basic research for clinical 
medicine.-She received her B.A. 


‘degree in physics and chemistry 


from Hunter College and com- 
pleted her graduate studies in 
physics at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana.—tn.. 1945,- Dr: 


’ Yalow became the first woman 


to receive a Ph.D. degree in 
physics from Illinois. Trained as 
a_ nuclear physicist, Dr. Yalow 
performed her pioneéring expet- 
iments in RIA at the Bronx 
Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal in New York where she is 
presently the senior medical 
investigator. ! 
Carbine began hér publish- 
ing career in 1953 when she 


, 


Chittenden County area that 
interview for candidates at the 
university. ° International Busi- 
ness Machine, General Electric, 
and Digital are three large 
corporations interviewing at 
UVM. However, employment 


‘with these companies does not 


necessarily mean earning a liveli- 
hood in Vermont. Placement is 
often elsewhere. 

Students who want to live 
and work in Vermont utilizing 
their degrees should be aware of 
the many-ifteresting companies 
inside- and outside of the Chit- 
tenden County area. It-is easy to 
see wWHy sO many students are 
attracted to Vermont. Such 
attributes as a beautiful natural 
landscape, year. round recrea- 
tion, and-other special qualities 


draw +people to the Green 


Mountain State. Important for 
current students is the news that 
businesses throughout the state 
need qualified employees and 
can potentially offer viable em- 
ployment to qualified college 
graduates. ~ ; : 
North Industries, Inc. and 
Simmonds Precision are two 
businesses that wish to- inform 
students about career opportuni- 
ties in Vermont. North Indus- 
tries, Inc. represents a number of 
business interests. These are 
small businesses with intefesting 
ideas in the developmental stage 


seeking business expertise’ in - 


developing these ideas. This is an 
opportunity directed at Business 
Administration students and 
(continued on_page 8) 


joined the staff of Look mag- 
azine as an editorial researcher. 
By 1969, she had become 
executive editor, the highest 
post held by.a women on a 


- general -interest magazine. In 


1970 she left Look to become 
editor of McCall’s magazine, and 
within a year’s time she was 
made vice president of the 
McCall Publishing Company. In 
1972 Ms. Carbine joined Ms. 


magazine -as its publisher and 


« editor-in-chief. She also serves as 


director of the Ms. Magazine 
Corporation and as founder and 
direetor—of-the-Ms. Foundation. 
for Women, Inc. 

Scholars, business people, 
physicians, lawyers and other 
distinguished professionals will 
speak on their areas of expertise 
in_topics related to a variety of 
women’s issues. These topics 
Tange from literature, the arts, 
religion, philosophy and educa- 
tion to history, politics, science, 
health, business, psychology and 
other issues of social impor- 
tance. 

In addition to the panel 
discussions, the’symposium will 
present readings by Lisa Alther, 
author of the. best-selling novel 
Kinflicks, and by Grace Paley, 
award-winning short story writer, 
and author of The Little Distur- 


-banées of Man.and Enormous 


Changes at the Last Minute. 
Performances by the Gudde 
Dancers of _\.\ York-and a 
full-length feature film The Love 
Goddesses _'!! also add to the 
symposium’s ;;ogram of evening 
entertainment. 

- All events during the three- 
day symposium are free and 
open to the public, with the 
exception of the Gudde Dancers’ 
performance. 7 
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Church Street Comes Up 
From Underground 


By Curtis Haynes 

“You'll never get rich by 
digging a ditch”’ the song goes, 
and last week, Burlington alder- 
men got in tune and rejected 
plans for an underground-above 
ground four block mall on 
Church Street. The once highly 
touted scheme to secure Burling- 
ton’s economic superiority in 
Northern Vermont has fallen 
under storm clouds of protest 


_ and, $400,000 in designs later, 


architects are returning to the 
drawing board ‘in search of 
uncertain alternatives. 

The aldermen voted unani- 
mously to create a Church St. 
Marketplace Commission and 
District with power to set rules, 
such as peddlers’ fees, and 


oversee construction of a pedes- 
trian mall. Ihe Commission and 


District must first be approved 
by the Legislature, which is very 
busy ' with winding up _ the 
session, or else by a voter-appro- 
ved change in the City Charter, 


Faculty Senate Meetin 


Tenure Talk 


By Sarah Bailey: 
The UVM Faculty Senate 
continued - discussion yesterday 


on the proposed section 200 - istration.” 


revision of the Officer’s Hand- 
book which deals specifically 
with the item of tenure at UVM. 

The meeting, limited to ‘an 
hour and a half, was attended by 
approximately. 125 people and 
resulted in heated debate, the 
majority of which dealt with the 
wording of specific sections. 

The meeting began with 
faculty member Dave Howell 
clarifying what he felt was a 
misunderstanding in the last 
meeting, two weeks ago. “The 
Handbook sets criteria for ten- 
ure — not the standards. These 
are set by the faculty in other 
situations.” ; 

’-“There is a feeling that they 
(the administration) are out to 
get us,” said Howell. “But this 
isn’t true — the faculty has lots 
of control, and it’s our responsi- 
bility to use it.” He elaborated 
that he felt the UVM administra- 
tion was a good one. “Some of 
us don’t recognize a good 
administration when we_ see 
one,” he added. 

Howell also .felt that the 
tenured faculty —had—had—to 
apologize for being tenured in 
the last meeting. ““They earned 
it,” he- said, “and should not 
have to be ashamed of it.” 

These comments were dis- 
puted by Sam Bogorad of the 


English Department. “It’s not 


a 
™ » 
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ey 
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which could come. as early as 
May 1. 

In recent weeks, the $20 
million “ditch” has been losing 
support. First;-the heads of five 
local banks panned the idea as a 
waste. of federal money. Then 
Mayor Paquette voiced concerns, 
and now many -people are 
doubting the wisdom of ripping 
up Church St. for 2% years. One 
alderman intimated that the, 
two-level mall would be built 
“over my dead body.” Church 
St. storeowners have been-less 
than enthusiastic about the mall. 
proposal and the city would 
have needed to acquire quitclaim 
deeds from -50-odd_ proprietors. 

The Church St. mall became 
suddenly popular in the wake of 
the Pyramid Mall denial in 
Williston. To protect Burlington — 
against competition from subur- 
ban malls, Burlington officials, 
along with a $17 million federal 
carrot, decided to build their 


my interpretation at all,” he 
said, “that this is a good admin- 

Section 206.1 met with 
resistance among the senate. It 
reads, in part, “Tenure repre- 


sents the commitment of the - 
University to the continued 
appointment of* an officer of - 


instruction... (except for) un- 
avoidable termination on 
account of financial exigency or 
elimination of an institutional 
program.” 

A motion was passed to 
delete everything after “unavoid- 
able termination.” 

Virginia Clark, chairperson 
of the Faculty Affairs Commit- 
tee which wrote the revisions, 
defended the wording, using 
Windham College; which -went 
bankrupt this winter, as an 
example. “An institution must 
have the ability in the face of 
bankruptcy, to terminate ' its 
contracts.”’ 

The motion was. passed, 
however, with only one negative 
vote, 

At this point, clarification 
became necessary as to the 
actual effect these motions and 
votes-had.It-was-reiterated that 
these were “straw votes” and 
that all votes of the Faculty 
Senate go back to the committee 


which will take their votes under . 


advisement in rewording the 
sections. The committee is not 
required to act upon the Sen- 


own, In the meanwhile, with 
little fanfare, ‘the 47-store Uni- 
versity Mall has sprouted up on 
Dorset St. in South Burlington. 
At a roundtable discussion — 
two weeks ago, national real 
estate and development experts 
argued that the problem: with 
Burlington is not a lack of retail 
space, but a shortage of parking 
space (as we all know too well). 
If Church St. is made into a 
pedestrian mall, parking will 
become even more scarce and 
traffic even more snarled. * 
The pressure of time and., 


details seem to have doomed an- 


elaborate mall on Church St, but 
the $17 million in federal money 
is still dangling in tantalizing 
fashion: City officials and local 
business ‘interests agree Church 
St. needs inprovement; the only 
question is how. 


s Continue 


ate’s votes. 
Conflict arose over ‘the 
wording of Section 206.4. It 


states, “Persons eligible for ten- 
ure shall not continue as full— 
time officers of instruction 
beyond the probationary period, 
without tenure.” 

The dispute arose over whe- 
ther the term “full-time” should 
stay. “If they are not good 
enough to be full-time tenured 
professors, does it mean they are 
good enough to teach part-time 
anyway?” asked one faculty 
member. ; 

Comments for removal of 
the term included feelings that it 
was important not to keep 
non-tenured people after they 
failed their tenure bid.. The 
motion to delete- the term was 
passed. 

The most controversy was 
raised over the word “‘outstand- 
ing” as used in Section 207.4. 
The section states, “Appoint- 
ment to... professor requires... 


evidence that the person has met « 
the criteria... in an outstanding — 


manner...” 

“Outstanding” means that a 
professor who has done a very 
fine job with very) fine research; 


etc. will be demied tenure,” 


stated one facul member. “It. 
implies perfection” = + |. 
“The committee spent six 


hours on that one word,” said 


(continued on page 11). 
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3 UVM students were among many who took advantage of the first day of spripg yesterday 


to enjoy the sun. 
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Press Release 

Lieutenant Governor Made- 
leine Kunin will give the keynote 
‘address at a’ conference entitled 
“The Professional Woman, 
1979: A Vermont Perspective” 
to be held April 20 & 21 at Saint 
Michael’s College in Winooski, 
Vermont. The conference will 
examine the emergence in the 
'°70’s of women in positions of 
authority as managers, profes- 


SEMIN AR ' i . sionals, business people, and in 
public life- 
| 3 " The purpose of the confer- 
Ps APRIL 8 - 1 1. 1979 ence, according to Nan Goro- 
: 4 DAYS, 3 NIGHTS INNEW YORK'GITY __ 


- witz, Co-Director of VITA, Inc., 
_the conference sponsor, is ‘‘to 
recognize that women.are no 
Plena aads, Ba pootoon 
THE COMMUNICATIONS CAPITAL OF The at ents a 
THE WORLD 

SESSIONS WITH UVM ALUMNI AT: _g@@Mimegmm snteence, is 10 itfom an 
NEWSWEEK * TIME, INC. Oe Bas. whe’ pastediae. ane” ta 

* CBS * ABC * ar i = 

BBD&O 


thy 


of women coming into their 
own, not only in the traditional 


full spectrum of professional 
work. Gurowitz_went on to note 
that another purpose of the 


OR AT THE MASS. COMM OFFICE. POMEROY HALL 
DEADLINE FOR APF ATIONS: MAR 
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Press Release 


Randall Forsberg, a leading 
authority on disarmament, will 


Soviet Threat” on Thursday, 
March 29, at 7:30 p.m. in 115 
Commons, Living/Learning Cen- 
ter, UVM. 

Ms. Forsberg has just com- 
pleted her doctorate in political 
science at MIT where she was 
awarded the Arms Control Pro- 
ject Fellowship at the Center for 
International Studies in 1976. 
From 1977-78 she was a Gra- 
duate Fellow in the Program for 
Science and International Affairs 

_at Harvard University, In the last 
two years, Forsberg has taught 
courses on “Military Force and 
Disarmament” at Boston Univer- 
sity, “Technology and Politics of 
Nuclear’ Weapons and Arms 
Control” at MIT, and “‘Techno- 
logy, War.and Peace” at Harvard. 


Research . Fellow at the presti- 
_ gious Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) 


pleted a book, The Price of 


e One-Touch recording 

e Continuous tone 

e Auto-Stop i 

e Built-in condenser mic 

e All pushbutton operation 
e Fast forward/rewind —— 


offers @ unique alternative to 
employment with a larger cor- 
poration. There is potential for 
more. direct involvement and 
responsibility, with a small grow- 
ing business, 


7 manufacturer of measuring 


‘Kunin To Keynote 
“Women’s Perspective 


“women’s fields,’’ but across the 


speak on “SALT II and the. 


From 1972-74, she served as 


in’ Sweden. She has just com-. 


Simmonds _ Precision, a 


provide a forum for women to 
share their problems, successes. 
and options for integrating thei; 
profession with other areas of 
their lives. 

Lt. Governor Kunin’s add. 
ress, which is entitled “Emerging 
Professional Women — A Ver. 
mont Perspective” will begin the 


. conference on Friday night, and 


will be open to the public as wel] 
as conference attendees. Satur- 
day. morning will see panels_of{ 
women working in a variety of 
areas such as the Healing Arts, 
Public. Life, the Arts, the tradi- 
tional professions and others. 
Sister Elizabeth Candon is tenta.- 
tively scheduled to give a mid- 
day address. The afternoon 
program will consist of work- 
shops led by Vermont women 


who are leaders in their profes- 


sional fields. 

VITA, Inc., which is spon- 
soring the conference, is -a 
Burlington-based~ educational 
center emphasizing application 


_of. humanistic . psychology to 


personal and _ organizational 
development. ce 


Forsberg To Speak 
For Peace Sabbath 


Defense. 

Forsberg has delivered many 
lectures on disarmament, arms 
reductions, U.S. military policy 
and peace conversion through- 


‘ out the country and in Europe. 


Her talk at UVM marks the 
beginning... of a weekend —of 
disarmament/peace conversion 
activities in the Burlington area. 
March 30, the Burlington Peace 
Coalition is sponsoring a walk 
for disarmament commencing at 
6:00 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Church,- followed by a supper 
and a new film called ‘War 
Without Winners” at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Leaflets will be dis- 
tributed at area shopping centers 
on Saturday and on Sunday, 
April, 1 clergy will address peace 
issues in many churches to 
commemorate “‘Peace Sabbath.” 

The Worldwide program of 
the Living/Learninc Center is 
sponsoring Randall Forsberg’s 
visit to Burlington. The public is 
invited to her talk on Thursday, 
the 29th and all other activities 
planned’ a the Burlington P Peace 


Coalition 


- devices, is an expanding business 


located outside of Chittenden 
County. They are interested in 


. engineers and computer " 


people. 
Both of these dalapanies 


and others will have representa- 


tives at the Careers Fair. 
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Nader To. Visit UVM 


By Eric Kilburn 
Consumer advocate and 
social critic Ralph Nader will 
speak on Thursday, March 29, at 
8:00 p.m. in Ira Allen Chapel. 
Nader, 44, is America’s 
most widely known defender of 


the public interest, -and was 
hailed by Time magazine as “the 
U.S.’s toughest customer.” 

The crusading attorney first 
made headlines in 1965 with the 
nublication of Unsafe: at Any 


the “imperialism” 


‘convergence of corporate and 


‘LADIES’ 
PULL-ON 
BOOTS 


‘Sued. a seaihthis indictment of 
the safety hazards in USS. 
automobiles, Shortly thereafter; 
General Motors was discovered 
to be spying on Nader, attempt- 
ing to embarrass him publicly. 
Initially concentrating on- 
specific reforms, Nader now 
speaks »of the need for Ameri- 
cans to demand structural social 
change and “economic self- 
determination.” Nader feels that . 
of multi- 
national corporations and the 
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Save *18.00 . 


Now thru § 7 
March 24... only. | 


}' government power pose serious 


S.A. Speakers, and admission is 


threats to the rights of citizens. 
His lectures offer visions of a 
better world and propose how | 
we could get there. 

Nader’s visit is sponsored by 
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Three prominent speakers — years. The afternoon program. festivities star’ at 5:30 p.m. in 


- will brings the topic of “Our 
Food: Cash, Calories and Con- 
troversy,” to the 1979 program 
for the George D. Aiken Lec- 
tures at the- University of Ver- 
mont, March 26-27. 

U.S., Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for Food and Con- 
sumer_ Services, Carol T.-Fore- 
man, will open the two-day 
series on Monday March 26 
evening at 8 p.m. in the Ira Allen 
Chapel when she speaks on “Our 
Food: Cash, Calories. and .Con- 

' troversy.”’ 

On March ‘27 «at 10 a.m., 
also in the Ira Allen Chapel, Dr. 
Jean Mayer, president of Tufts 
University who is considered one 
of America’s foremost nutrition- 
ists, will lecture on ‘National 
Nutrition Policy.” - 

The Aiken. Lectures will 
continue that afternoon when 
Dr. Wendell Earle, director’ of 
Cornell University’s Food Indus- 
try Management Program, will, 
deliver a presentation on ‘‘The 
Revolution. in the. Supermarket 
and in the Kitchen.” Dr. Earle’s 
speech will be followed by a 
panel discussion featuring: Will- 
iam Darrow, Vermont’s Com- 
missioner ‘of Agticulture; Rupert 
Chamberlin, president of the 
Vermont Farm. Bureau;. and 
Evangelyn Johnson, an officer of. 
the Vermont Natural Foods oh 
Farming Association for 


Botanists To EnrichProgram 


Press Release 

Four nationally known 
plant scientists will visit the 
University .of Vermont during 
March and April at the invitation 
of the students in the Living and 
Learning Center Tropical Botany 
Program. Each visiting botanist 
‘will offer_aresearch seminar (as 
part of the regular Life Science 
seminar series) at noon in 105 
Marsh Life Science and a talk to. 
the University at large at eight 
o’clock in the evéning in 103 
Rowell. — 

Beryl Simpson, Professor, 
of Botany at the University of 
Texas in Austin and-Editor-in- 
Chief of Systematic Botany, will 
come to ‘the University of 
Vermont Friday, March 23, Her 
evening talk will deal with her 
work on the evolutionary history 
of plant and animal life in the 
high Andes of South America. 
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will take place in the Carpenter 


Auditorium of the Given Build- 


ing. 


the Marsh Dining Hall. Tickets 
for the reception and dinner are 
$8.25 each, available from the 


There will-also be a recep- Aiken Lectures Office, 234 
tion and a dinner, open to the Waterman, UVM. (656-2610). 
public, for the guests of ‘the All lectures are free and 
Aiken Lectures. The evening’s open to the public. 


——Aiken Schedule 


“Our Food: Cash, Calories and Controversy” 
Monday, March 26, 1979 

‘Public Recep ‘and Dinner for guests of the Aiken 
Lectures. 5:30 — 7:45 p.m., Marsh Dining Hall. Tickets for 
dinner are $8.25 each; available from Aiken Lectures 
Office, 234 Waterman, UVM. 

Evening Address — “Our Food: Cash, Calories and 
Controversy,” Ms. Carol Tucker Foreman, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Food and Consumer Services, 
8:00 p.m., Ira Allen Chapel. 

Tuesday, March 27, 1979 

The Michael Zeltzerman Lecture — “‘National Nutrition 
Policy,” Dr. Jean Mayer, President, Tufts University, 10:00 
a.m., Ira Allen Chapel.” 

Afternoon Address — “The Revolution in the Super- 
market and in the Kitchen,” Dr. Wendell Earle, Director, 
Food Industry Management Program, Comell University, 
2:00 p.m,, Carpenter Auditorium. 

This will be followed by a Panel Discussion. Modera- 
tor is' Robert P. Davison, Past Director, Vermont Extension 
Service. Panelists include Rupert Chamberlin, President, 
Vermont State Farm Bureau, William Darrow, Jr., Vermont 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and Evangelyn Johnson, Past 
President, Vermont Natural Foods and Farming Associa- 


tion. 


Her contribution to the Life 
Science seminar series will be a 
discussion of the pollination 
biology. of desert perennials. 
Chillean Prance, Vice-Pre- 
sident and Director of Botanical 
Research at the New York 
Botanical Garden, will speak at 
the University March 30. His 
evening talk is entitled “The 
Future of the Amazon Rain- 
‘forest.”” He plans to include 
general ‘issues: about the destruc- 


.tion of ‘the environment and 


something about the Indians and 
their cultural use of plants. His 
noon seminar is on the: Pleisto- 
cene. forest. refugue oe. in 
Amazonia. 

. Monday, April 2, Richard 
B. Primack, Professor of Botany 
at Boston University, will pre- 
sent a slide seminar “A Natural- 
ist in Néw Zealand and Queens- 


land” at 8:00 p.m. anda seminar 
on the “Shrub Ecology in the 
New Zealand Mountain Grass- 
land” at noon. 

P. Barry Tomlinson, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at» Harvard. 
University, will visit campus on 
Friday, April 20. His evening 

«Presentation will be an introduc- 
tion to the three-dimensional 
cinema study of stem anatomy. 
His films introduce a new 
outlook on the design of plant 
stems; the viewer feels as if he is 
slowly traveling upward through 
the inside of stems. His talk to 
the Life Science group will be 
“From Bananas to Baobabs, Tree 
Architecture in the Tropics.” 

All are invited to attend, 
both research seminars and gen- 
eral talks, both of which are 
admission free. 
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Check around your campus community. You, too, 
may be able to collect an educational award of up to a 
thousand dollars if you Pitch In! Groups from campuses 
all over the country were awarded $8,750 last year by 
participating in Pitch in! Week. 

“This year, Budweiser and ABC Radio Network will 
again reward participating. colleges, universities and 

* approved campus organizations who participate. in Pitch 
In! Week. Five groups will win $1,000 in first place 
educational awards, five second place groups will win 
$500, and five third place groups will win $250... 

For entry rules and the Pitch In! Week program kit, 
simply send in the attached’coupon. 
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McBride Speaks 
n Irish Politics © 


: By Karen Sluzenski ized Britain. McBride described 

The situation in Ireland Ireland as a “political football” 

today is still that of British and stated that Britain stil] 
Occupation, said Sean McBride, wants a divided Ireland. 


noted Irish scholar and former He said Ireland should be 


winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, allowed to become independent 
before a capacity crowd at [ra from Britain, and develop the 
Allen Chapel Tuesday night. industry that the small country 

“Although we busy our- can afford. “The emphasis 
selves with all the outer trap- should be placed on quality food 
pings of independence, wé con- and exports based on Ireland’s 
tinue internally with economic own raw materials.” Although 
subservience to Britain. Ireland Ireland faces as much of an oil 
still solidly adheres to British shortage as the rest of the world, 
Sterling,” said McBridé*““He McBride said the country should 


characterized Ireland as a small, not rush to develop nuclear 


underdeveloped, agricultural power to aid its development. 
coun that. is being over’ (continued on next page) 
the more industrial- Oe , 


The Job Of A 
-VPIRG Lobbyist 


: ____By Pete 

At last week’s Senate meeting, a resolution was passed 

that stated “In light of the facts now available to the 

Senate, the S.A. supports Ralph Underhill’s bid for tenure.” 

The-vote was 7 for, 5 against, and 7 abstaining. There were 
16 absent Senators. : 

The Senate also voted to have the Student Action 
Committee appoint an Ad Hoc Committee to look into 
‘tenure and help develop criteria for tenure. 

A resolution “that the Student Association Senate 
supports the Gay Student Union in its effort to alter the 
University of Vermont discrimination policy to include a 
clause prohibiting discrimination based on sexual prefer- 
ence”’ was passed by the Senate unanimously. 

__At_the same meeting, on the recommendation of the 
Student Activities Committee, the Senate voted to disre- 
cognize two S.A. organizations, L’Amicale de Francais, and 
the Geographic Forum. “j 

The Student Activities Committee has officially 

““r@sognized the Students for Progressive Agricultural Deve- 
lopment and Education (SPADE), and the Coalition for 
Academic Freedom (CAF). They are. also in the process of 
> aaa The Way, The Pre-Vet Club, and-The - French 

lub. ; 
S.A.Lobby  . 

The Student Association Lobby was in Montpelier on 
Tuesday to testify before the Senate * Appropriations 
Committee. The Lobby hopes to improve upon the House 
Appropriations Committee’s recommendation for approval 
of the Governor’s requested allocation to UVM, and also to 
Keraioe better student-Legislator relationships for the years 

ecaq;. - . 
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Shirli Axelrod: sits sheround. 
ed by walls of files and papers in’ 
he Montpelier office of the 
ermont Public. Interest. Re- 
search Group (VPIRG), sipping 
ea and talking excitedly about 
her most recent lobbying efforts 
the Statehouse. 

As VPIRG’s Health and 
}Consumer_ Researchér; Axelrod 
appears to enjoy_—her role of 
onsumer advocate. During the 
urrent legislative session she has 
_ enthusiastically met with legisla- 
tor after-legislator,; and has 


testified before numerous House _ 


and Senate Committees, always 
stressing the needs of the “‘poor- 


ly. represented public” over the - 


desires of the strong business 
terests in new legislation. 
~--One proposed bill that Axel- 
od is presently advocating con- 
ers what is known as “certi- 
ficate of need.” She explained 
{that “‘certificate of need is the 
ame for the stamp of approval 
he state will issue for major 
ealth care projects.”’ Under this 
bill, all new construction of 
ealth facilities or purchases of 
hospital equipment costing over 
$100,000 will be subject to state 
eview to determine whether the 
project is neCessary and cost-— 
effective. — 
“ f a project is not needed, 
o c tificate’ will be issued and 
he money for the project will 
be saved. This will eliminate 
mnecessary expenses for con- 
sumers,” Axelrod. said. She 
laimed that much of the costly 
onstruction and purchasing ih 
he health field is often not 
eeded or is made in the wrong 


“Moreover, in order to keep 
eceiving some $14 million 
orth of federal funds for health 

e, research, training, and 
state government, Vermont must 
adopt a certificate of need 
system by the end of this year,” 
she said, 

With such obvious benefits, 
hy is there opposition to 

implementing the _ certificate 
bill? Axelrod pointed out that 
ospitals and nursing homes — 
raditionally strong voices in the 


but proceed carefully and rely 
more on wood and wind. 

McBride expressed concer 
over the partitioning of Ireland 
and blamed much of the internal 
strife within Ireland on this fact. 
“The partition overshadows all 
the problems facing Ireland and 
of everyday life.” He felt much 
of the violence ‘in Ireland was 
due to people trying to ignore or 
underplay the partition, which 
was originally designed to suit 
Britain. 

The violence is also a result 
of the younger generation reject- 
ing the old leadership. A tacit 
understanding has been reached, 
however, and no more sectarian 


cen from page 7 


Clark, “‘But the separate colleges 
will define these words as stated, 
not us.” 

Another defendant of the 
wording said, 
including: myself, achieved ten- 
ure "as ‘one of the crowd.’ 
Outstanding is scammthing we 
should try-for.” 

‘ A movement toe dejetion 
was passed. , 

The final issue of the 

evening involved the probation- 


‘MARCH 22, 1979 


“Many of us, 


tate — Oppose government 
regulation of their spending 

“That is where we step in,” 
she said. She views herself as one 


-of the few lobbyists in the 


capitol who considers bills fro: 
the public’s standpoint. 
Axelrod is no novice in the 


consumer advocacy field. She, 


was previously a_ legislative 
lobbyist for the Connecticut 
Citizen’s Action Group. She 
came to VPIRG last December 
from Northeastern Law Schoo: 
— “where she plans to complete 
her schooling and to receive 
a degree this summer. 


Though . optimistic aboutl 


the impending passage of such 


bills as the certificate of need]. 


Axelrod reports ‘that not eve 
battle has ended in victory. 
bill. raising the ceiling on home 
mortgage interest rates has re 
cently been signed into la 
despite -her efforts to defeat it 

Another bill,-S. 58, whic 
Axelrod is working to defeat 
deals with interest rates on auto 
loans and credit cards, was 
recently voted favorably out of 
committee. Under present law 
bank credit cards (such as VISA 
and Master Charge) can’t charge 
interest for the first 25 days, 
Axelrod explained, S.58 would 
remove this limitation entirely. 
She anticipates public outcry 
against S.58 if credit companies 
begin charging interest as soon as 
customers receive their monthly 
bills. 

After this year’s legislative 
session ends next month, Axel- 
rod foresees much activity fo 
herself in the area of consume 
education. As VPIRG’s spokes 
person for health matters, she 
plans to work with senior citizen 
groups, informing them o 
health care policies as supple- 
ments to Medicare. Too fre- 
quently, Axelrod insisted, the 
elderly are sold either too little 
or too much private insurance. 

Though she admits that 


thesé are increasingly difficult] ™ 


times for consumer lobbyists, 
Shirli Axelrod still has faith 
in the public’s ability to speak 
out for passage of legislation 
which benefits the troubled 
consumer. 


ontinued from page 10 


“killings will occur. 


McBride doesn’t agree with 
the Irish Republican Army’s 
policies of violence, but doesn’t 
condone the injustices of the 
British. “Out of 150 political 
prisoners recently examined, 
140 have 
injuries from the British,” said 
the co-founder—and— current 


‘chairman of Amnesty Interna- 


tional. 

McBride has been presented 
a long list of awards including 
the Lenin, Peace Prize, and the 
American Medal of Justice. He 
was once the Assistant Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 


ary period of the tenure track. 
Revision 208.3 extends the 
period to seven years from 
six years. A. movement to 
include the teacher’s option of 
being judged after either the 


fourth or the sixth year was 


passed. _ 
Due -to the lengthy time 
involved, the executive council 


will recommend a special meet- 
ing to continue the revision 
discussions. 
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Department of Zoology from 1969-71. 


He left UVM frustpated with university ) 


politics and the 
academia. 
In the following interview; Nolfi 


arid” atmosphere of 


explains how he has harmonized his ‘ 
intellectual pursuits. with his love. for — 
Vermont’s land and people. He~is an® 
incisive and original thinker, cutting ~ 
through peripheral issues to strike at the ~ 


crux of hind-sighted. “teaching’”’ which 
inhibits our freedom to learn. 

The future, insists Nolfi, is in our 
hands... ° 
CYNIC: What caused you-to leave UVM? 


NOLFI: My contract was not renewed, _ 


for a variety of reasons. One was ordinary 


politics. 1 was active in anti-war, and the 
commune movements at, the time, I was» 


living in a cOmmune in Franklin, Ver- 
mont. I was pretty clear and open about 
“my political beliefs. The main thing was 
that I wasn’t proper for the zoology 
department at the time. That notion was. 
shared by a large number of my collea- 
gues for a variety of reasons. I wanted to 
do biology that was relevant to. real 
problems in the community, but I didn’t 
know how to . I'd never had any 
experience. 

They’ didn’t want me.to stay around 
and struggle out how I was\going to be an 
active scientist in the community and at. 
the same time satisfy their, needs for a 
person who was producing at the highest 
level. -There is no question/in my mind 
about the quality of my Yesearch or my 
capacity to do it. I was outspoken in 
refusing to carry on so 


politics. My decision at the ti 
continue with research that did not seem 
relevant to any kind of social contact, 
was the sticking point in my department. 
CYNIC: That decision came at about the 
same time as the Parenti case. Did stu- 
dents take that up at all as a cause of 
concern? - 

NOLFI: To a certain extent. It was 
slightly different. One of the members of 
. the hearing committee panel clearly said 
he felt that the issue was academic 
freedom, but at a very different level than 
the Parenti case. It concerned the nature 
of the university. Whether the University 
was proper in refusing to be involved in 
issues and questions that were of great 
relevance to the surrounding community. 
CYNIC: Eight years have passed since the 
UVM decision. How did you become 
involved in the program at Goddard 
College? ne ae 

NOLFI: My initial reactiomto the whole 
thing at UVM was to never have anything 
to do with an academic institution again. 
I spent a.lot of time over the next couple 
Of years travelling around the country. I 
worked with some other people to 
organize some of the first food co-ops. 
I also worked in Maine, -northern Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii with fishing .and 
agricultural production co-operatives. 
They were very small ‘and not very 
successful,. but I was trying to.do.some- 
thing that made some sense to me. I was 
finding out, at the same time, that I had 
to bring into fruition my very strong 
orientation in life sciences. 

In 1973 I began teaching again, in a 
very different atmosphere, at . VICI 
(Vermont Institute of Community’ In- 
volvement), when it was getting started. 
There I met ‘a faculty member, George 
Burrill. Over beers, we commiserated 
about the fact that we both had strong 
backgrounds in social and natural -sci-- 
ences, but hadn’t yet found a way to do 
the kind of work that we wanted to do. 
So we formed the Center for Studies in 
Food Self-Sufficiency, initially without 
any money. We began to research issues 
We felt were important in energy —- 
‘man — nature — natural resources — food 
felationships. We published a study. of. 
énergy use in Vermont di 
apple and egg prota 


‘Dr: Jim Nolfi taught in the UVM) 
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In the first year of Goddard’s Social 
Ecology Program, Murry Bookchin asked 
me to teach a course he was calling “The 
Chemistry of Pollution.” I was excited by 


biological agriculture. I began teaching — 


there, again in a very different way than I 
had in the past. 

I continued working with Burrill on 
agricultural development planning. One 


of the things we did the most with is local © 


crayfish. We also had an aquaculture 


outreach project in central Vermont in. 


which we helped people to set up ponds 
and trout tanks. 

CYNIC: How do. the principles of the 
social ecology program at Goddard and 


the academic program at UVM differ? | ~ 


NOLFI: There are two main issues that 
separate the kind of approach we have at 
Goddard and those at UVM. One con- 
cers education. We don’t focus on a 
basic body of knowledge that everyone 


ought to have, and be able to regurgitate 


to be certified as a... whatever. We try to 
build around a eraieet-oroblai approach 
to an issue, where people learn because 
they have-a real interest. 

On another level, the scale for 
agriculture and appropriate technology 
we are interested in is very much at the 
“lower end.’’ This means small farms, 


 homesteading-type situations, and part- 


time farming. What can help make them 
economically viable, since people have to 
live in the world; and also living on the 
land, capable of being sustained over a 
long period of time. 

We are very strongly committed to a 
‘bio-regional approach, which means that 
in any given geographical area there are 
certain types of everything: agriculture, 
social systems, education, transportation, 
that are suited to that area. You can’t 


-ree 


not going to provide’ that leadership, I 
think we ought to ask why our tax dollars 
are going to support a land-grant institu- 
tion not fulfilling its mandate. The 
University couldn’t operate without that 
tax money. Furthermore, if the. direct 
funds that go to the Extension Service 
and the Experimental Station by federal 
allocation can only go to land-grant 
institutions, the institution receiving this 
should be directly responsible. 

CYNIC: If we were to move in that 
direction, could UVM _ professors. be 
reoriented or would it be necessary to 
bring in new people? 

NOLFI: I'd. take a pragmatic approach. 


~You do whatever you can. I tend to be 
_ fiscally conservative. My grandfather was 


a farmer in Ohio and a Taft Republican. I 
certainly carry forward some. of those 
ideas, though I wouldn’t say that de- 
scribes what I am now. I wouldn’t in any 
way suggest that we ought to go through 
in wholesale fashion and throw everyone 
out. I’ve met people in the school of 
Agriculture that are smart enough and — 
competent enough to do the job. 

Perhaps workshops could get them to 
really think, and ask, “What could I do to 
deal with this issue?”’ 

Whatever alternatives you want to 
explore, you have to know the basics 
about soil nutrients, conventional econo- 
mics, and agricultural engineering to.solve 
those problems. But let student course 
activities be directed to real problems. 


‘You can learn just as easily on real 


problems as hypothetical ones. So you 
might as well work on real ones. For 
instance, work on alternative nutrition 
for dairy cattle based-on Vermont crops 
that would maintain a high level of milk 
production while keeping feed dollars in 


~"You can learn just.as easily on real 


problems as hypothetical ones..." 


take a national or global approach. 
You have to look at the resources and the 
values of the people in a given region and 
tailor the technologies to their criteria. 

At UYM, you can be trained to be an 
agricultural economist and go anywhere. 
That’s okay to a certain extent. I’ve been 


involved enough in management of 


educational: programs'to know that you 


don’t just throw ‘aside the economic.- 


issues of how the collége can continue to 
operate, But there is no question that 
there has been a choice made at UVM to 
go for the out-of-state tuition. It’s a big 
income, 

On the other hand, this is our land 
grant institution, As far 

‘primary. 


> give you a 


the state, or on the individual farm.’ I 
could spin. out a hundred. diffezent’ 
research projects: like that in a couple of » 
hours. I’m sure that, with some reorien- 
tation, the people at the College of 
Agriculture could do the same. It’s a 


question of where they direct their time 


and energy. 


CYNIC: How much of | a role do you. 
think students can play in deciding what’ 


is to be done? 


NOLFI; I don’t know for sure... I don’t. 


think that faculty and administrators are 
necessarily ‘bastards, a priori. | think it’s 


- possible td talk to faculty and get them 
interested and excited. It"seems to me 


that you Have to find the people who will 
By peepee algae Put 


changes. 

This isn’t a panacea, because I know 
about the problems of getting movement 
in an institution like UVM. It’s pretty 
conservative. 

Right now, you have a position open 
for. the Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture. If you look at the job description, 
who are you going to get? They’re not 
just saying “We want someone who is 
going to provide real leadership in the 
College of Agriculture.” They want 
somebody who has a traditional degree, 
who has come through the land-grant 
“old-boy” system, or they’re not even 
going to consider you. ie. what they’re 
really saying is, ““We don’t want change or 
even to consider any change.” You know 
you’re going to get someone whose 
experiences have determined status quo 
notions about what ought to be. They 
will not be innovative in agriculture or 
education. 

CYNIC: Would you think that commun- 
ity pressure would help? 
NOLFI: Absolutely. 

As far as pressure from the ag com- 
munity is’ concerned, there is a real 
problem in this state. There are many 
more people who ought to be concerned 
about the future of agriculture in this 
state than the three thousand or so 
people who have dairy operations. And 
yet the dairy interest have the main ear in 
the college and in the State Department 
of Agriculture. 

Fluid milk dairying has not been the 
preponderant or. the most economic 
agricultural practice over the last 200 
years. It exists right now because of 
-market forces, not because it is admirably 
suited to the land or to Vermont farmers. 

What we need in this state is a 
working coalition of all the “agricultural 
interests.” This would include dairy 
producers, farmers producing other 
things, small farmers, part-time farmers, 
subsistence people, and consumers. We 
will be faced with an increasing problem 
in terms of the quantity, price and 
quality of food we are getting, as energy 
issue puts more pressure on the main- 
tenance of this type of agricultural 

_ production we have now. 

There are all kinds of questions that 
must’ be looked at.-What we need to do 
‘now-is to apply the intellectual resources 
in the state. Many of these resources are 
focused at UVM. 

UVM students could be working on 
these problems. They are not going to 
answer themselves, and -no one else: is 
going to answer them for us. 

Dr. James Nolfi, Dean of the Under 
graduate Program at Goddard College. 
will be featured in the fourth program in 
the SPADE Seminar Series. The seminar, 
to be held at-7:30 p.m. in Billings North 
‘Lounge, Twesilay’ March 27,-will focus on 

“Curriculum: ‘Needs for an Agricultural 
Future.” The program is open to the 
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The Nuclear Regulatory 


./Commission (NRC) last week 


shut down five nuclear power 
plants because of the nukes’ 
possible inabilities to withstand 
earthquakes. 

The plants, Beaver Valley in 
Pennsylvania, Surry One and 
Two in Virginia, James Fitzpat- 
rick in New York, and the Maine 
Yankee, will be closed for 
several weeks while NRC inspec- 
tors examine the facilities. 

The plant shutdown comes 
just weeks following the NRC’s 
declaration that the Rasmussen 
report on the safety of nuclear 
plants is inaccurate. 


Torture of 
Prisoners in 
israel 


Arab political prisoners in 
Israel may be _ subjected to 
systematic torture, the US. 
State Department admitted re- 
cently. 

According to a report pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, 
the-U.S.consulate_in Jerusalem 
recently warned of the “possibi- 
lity” of systematic use of torture 
during initerrogations . of Arab 
political prisoners.’ 

According to Israeli seurces 
mentioned in the Post article, 


the most widely used methods‘ 


include electric shock, sexual 
sadism, starvation, and hanging 
by the hands and feet. 


Carter _ 
Expresses 
Confidence in 
Schlesinger 


Amid growing national and 
congressional criticism of Energy 
Secretary James Schlesinger, Pre- 
sident Carter said last week that 
ihe has complete confidence in 
the man. 

Several senators and public 


the U.S. for 
energy crunch, and‘’ 
e Schlesinger is in fa¥or of 


iMUUlCa!s PUWSL: 
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Last week Senator George 
McGovem, calling the nation’s 
energy policy a “disaster,” called 
for Schlesinger’s removal. 


Special 
Interests Attack 
Public | 
Disclosure Bill 


Special interests are ‘lobby- 
ing Congress to table or weaken 
a bill requiring detailed public 
reporting of their lobbying acti- 
vities: 

The legislation was attacked 
recently at a House Judiciary 
subcommittee hearing as burden- 
some, unnecessary, and if app- 


‘lied to church groups ~ uncon- 


stitutional..  _ 
The subcommittee is consid- 
ering a watered-down version of 


vthebdill. 


Egypt, Isreal 
Reach Last 
Minute 
Agreement on 
Peace Treaty 


In an eleventh “hour turn 
toward peace, Egypt and Israel 
were: able to agree on U.S.-sugg- 
ested compromises on the long- 


stalled treaty between the two | 


Built with 


nations, clearing the way for a 
permanent accord. 

President Carter took a 
serious political risk in jour- 
neying to the Middle East to 
consult with Egyptian President 
Anwar. Sadat and Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin, but 
the gamble paid off, as both the 
Egyptian cabinet and_ Israeli 
parliament approved the treaty 


~ provisions. 


Other Arab Gbantiles and 
the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation haye varying degrees of 
criticism for the treaty, and the 
President recently sent envoys to 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan in an 
effort to patch up difficulties. 


Carter Sends — 
“Military 
Advisors” to 


- North Yemen 


. The Pentagon last week sent 
300 additional “military advis- 
“ers” to North Yemen, ba ap 
» to 400 the total that will be 
bene tat in ‘that Middle Sis et 


untr 
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Deputy Secretary of State 
William R. Crawford, in announ- 
cing the Pentagon’s tactics to a 
Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee, admitted under 
questioning that the U.S. would 
be willing to go to war if Saudi 
Arabia’s oil fields were “‘threat- 
ened” by the attacking South 
Yemenese army, who are aided 
by Soviet, Cuban, and East 
German advisers. 


Civil Rights 
Activists 


- Boycott 


“Whites Only” 
Laundry 2 


Social activists’in Star City, 
Arkansas, have recently waged a 
successful boycott against a local 
laundry which had a “whites 
only” sign at the door. 

Members of the Arkansas 
Community Organization for 
Reform Now (ACORN) picketed 
the laundry, claiming its policies 
violated the 1964: Civil Rights 
act, which grants equal access to 
public facilities to all citizens. 

Owner W. L. Goodwin 


| finally relented, allowing black 


people in “as long as they 
hehave. themselves.” 


Alabama Homes 
and Schools 


Radioactive 
Concrete 


“Environmental ~ Protection 
Agency officials discovered re- 
cently that as many as 100,000 
houses and public schools in 
Alabama may contain dangerous_ 
levels of radioactivity due to a 
contaminant in the concrete - 


used in the buildings’ ‘con- - 


struction. 

Radioactive: .skag, produced 
by a Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s (TVA) fertilizer plant, was 


sold to construction companies _ 


at bargain prices over the past 25 
years and used in southern and 
mid—western states. 


The concrete made from the 


slug has been found to emit: 
radon, a cancer-causing inert gas 
that is deadly in even minute 
amounts. ~ 

The government-owned 
TVA, also the world’s greatest 
pufchaser of nuclear power 
‘plants, sold the slug to the 
companies even though it was 


__ known tobe radioactive. 


An official of the TVA, 
defending the sale, said, ““Num- 
ber one, there was no regulation 
that said you couldn’t do it.” 


U.N. Seeks 
Two Islands as 


Refugee Camps 


The. United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
recently urged that the Philli- 


pines and Indonesia each lend an . 


islandto serve as temporary 
centers for Indochina’s “boat 
people.” 

Phillipine President Férdi- 
nand Morcos and President 
Suharto of Indonesia are spect. 


. ed to discuss the proposal at 


meeting later this month. 

Under terms of a potential 
agreement, the United States 
would underwrite the cost of 
building refugee camps, while 
other nations would handle the 
processing. Both Indonesia and 
the Phillipines would be guaran- 
teed that the arrangement was 
only temporary. 


SAGA Fires 
Student for 
Political 
Reasons 


___ The Hampshire College divi- 

sion of SAGA Goods Corpora- 
tion last week fired a student 
employee for decorating the 
campus salad bar with political 
slogans. 


The student spelled out “No : 


Nukes” in carrot sticks on the 
lettuce bowls, and was dismissed 
for refusing to discontinue his 
revolutionary.tactics. 

Saying he “only did it to 


liven things up”’-the student is 


expected to appeal the firing. 


Brazilian Military 
Govemment 
Swears in New. 
“President” 


General Joao Baptista -Figu- 


ciredo last week: beceme. Branil’s 


fifth -unelected president since 


the military took over that" - 


country in 1964. 


President Figueiredo. was — 
-not elected by popular vote, but 
tather was chosen by: epi 


President Emesto pee” to 


: . 
were eae 4S a 


Figueiredo faces a nation 
beset by numerous problems. 
Eighty percent of Brazil’s indus- 


_try is foreign-owned, it has a 41 


percent inflation rate, a $43 
billion foreign debt and one of 
the worst distributions: of 


: income in the world. 


Following a week of demon- 
strations throughout Iran pro- 
testing the Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
policies on women, councilia- 
tory gestures by every branch of 
the new government, including 
Khomeini himself, have appear- 


ed to ease the tensions. 


The chador, a head to foot 
veil worn by orthodox Moslem 


‘women, became a symbol of 


sexual oppression when Kho- 
meini initially declared that 
Iranian women would have to 
wear the garment. 

Over 10,000 women n rallied 
in Teheran to ‘protest the ab- 
sence of freedom for women, 


‘chanting “in the ~ midst of 


British Soldier 
Slain in Raid b 
Guerrillas on 
Ulster Base 


A guerrilla mortar attack on 
a’. combined army and police 
base ~-in' Newton 
Nofthern Ireland today killed 
British soldier and injured four 
of his colleagues, two policemen 
and a woman civilian, army and 
police spokesmen said. 

The spokesmen said that up 
to seven shells. were fired from 


the back of a truck parked 500} - 


yards away. Most fell on the 
base, but at least -one hit a 
nearby hotel. 


U.N. Sea Talks 


Resume 


and U.S. 
Presses 


Domestic Laws 


The United States repeated 
today, as the-leng-running Uni- 
ted. Nations Law of -the Sea 
Conference resumed, that it 
would not delay enactment of 
domestic laws to regulate ocean 
mining by American companies 


- pending international ean 


on such rules. 


~The 158-nation conference’ s 
session was.the eighth since it 
was first convened in 1973 to 
draft a global charter governing 
the use of the seas and their 
resources. 

Elliot’ L. Richardson, the 
leader. of the United. States 
delegation, declared at the opeh- 
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“1 know what you’ 
counsellor with 20-20 


~- Association for the Bik 
Diett, a sightless man who atte 
discussion. “But shit, fow could 
know?” Nimblett ceplited @. #8 
counselor in Connecticht, who Was” 
Own sight, with “saving hy life.” © =" ~~ 
; Nimblett uses a Seingeye dog to’ get 
around town. He calls he dog “total indepen- 
dence. I can go anywhare in this town I ‘want, 
and know that the dogs looking out f me.”> 
Ryan termed ee 
Le“breaking the cycle. Inf order to. attract more. 
~ disabled students to thig university, we have to 
make the campus entifely accessible, expand | 
Suppert services, and freak down- ‘attitudinal 
barriers: To do this, neod- more disabled 
Students here to showjthe real extent. of the 
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" need.” 
“If I were to choosgany other career, my 
* chances of succeeding whild be low,” acknow- 
ledged Foos. “In any otl@r field, my disability 
would be a handicap. Wht that’s only streng- 
thened my resolve to trangcend it!” _ — 
© “Attitudinal barrieshre much mote subtle 
Feet. all in winter,” « ARE oa ® than architectural bare ” said Barry Mans- 
rect her way, a & =" a” . B field, director of Projed STAY: (Séfvices to 
Be ” " Advocate Yourself). STAY provides one-to-one 
tutorial services to disablql students and others. 
“People are wellmtgning, but they perpe- 
tuate prejudices withom realizing it,”- said 
 .. Mansfield. “Most peopk Bave very little know- 
sont have ~ Jedge of disabilities. Ofee 
than the have very little knowle 
of ways in which to defi 
\ Salo "=" Mansfield said a propa 
oct ing with Wilderness, Cofpor 
a Barbara Hockert will “dipw di 
or should: start and identify 
i cae: “program Mansfield and 
would involve an equal aT “sae 
and disabled individuals fearn: 
¢kills in a wildem 


Fy and go t O1 nif ech di jonas oud ilo her mobility, 
hom a nee even: lg heir ¢ ms. .ptogram, including 4 
Ss al if al me ‘ie Z sateen Minnesota. 
“The Wilderess 
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In an Icarus-like attempt to meet — 


soaring United States’ energy demands, 
international energy cartels have increas- 
ingly turned to nuclear power to replace 
‘rapidly depleting oil reserves. Many 


environmentalists have warned that nu- - 
clear plants could lead us to the ultimate 


meltdown, but last Thursday’s public 
hearing on H-327, a bill to limit explora- 


tion, mining, and milling of uranium in - 


Vermont indicates that the heat of public 


opinion may prevent .the wax ‘rem: f 


cementing the feathers of these interests. 

| If the bill gains legislative approval, it 
' seems that the German-based uranium 
Prospecting firm Urangesellschaft and 
others will be unable to get off the 
ground in this state. 

The cavernous House Chambers of 
the Vermont Statehouse ‘slowly filled 
with 150 Vermonters, but the meeting 
failed to elicit. the enthusiasm of earlier 


public hearings on uranium mining issues 


held in Morrisville and elsewhere. 


“The purpose of this bill is to. require’ 


approval of the general assembly for any 
prospecting, mining, or processing of ores 
for nuclear fission,” reads House Bill 327. 
The bill, now under legislative consider- 
ation, concerns exploration for minable 
uranium deposits on state land, and ~ 
uranium mining and milling on both 
public and private land. 

H-327 isa legislative initiative on 
state regulation of uranium mining, 
apparently sparked by public alarm over 
disclosure of uranium exploration in 
Vermont. Over 2,000 acres of private 
land have already been leased to com- 
panies such as Urangesellschaft USA, 
Exxon, and Union Carbide for the 
purpose of exploratory drilling. Urange- 
selischaft approached Vermont last year 
hoping to lease 683 acres of state land in 
the Okemo State Forest. Many Ver- 


(Wnt 
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>monters fear that Act. 250, Vermont’s - 


land. use law, may not be specific enough 


to cover the’ health .and veerenl 


' dangers of uranium mining. 

_ If favorably recommended. by the 
Natural Resources Committee, the bill 
could go to another standing House 
Committee before it is presented to the 
Full House. If the bill gets the nod, it will 
go on to the Senate. After “undergoing 
legislative scrutiny, it will wind up on 
the Governor’s desk. . 

‘Brendon Whittaker, - secretary ~ of 
Environmental Conservation in Vermont, 
opposed the bill because it would “put 
the legislature in the role: of writing 
leases” for any corporation which sought 
to explore for uranium. Whittaker’ said 
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_ state unless public opinion changes 
drastically.” 
The pathway of radiation didtaie to 


Ps the body starts in the lungs, said Bartell. 


Damage next occurs in the bone marrow 
and finally in the gonads. Both sperm and 


ovum are affected. Chromosome abbera- 
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that. if people were opposed to the 
mining and milling of uranium in Ver- 
mont, the legislature could just as easily 
draft a bill prohibiting it. Other speakers 
including: Dr. Rosalie Bartell, a United 
Nations cancer researcher and public 
health advocate, called. for a moratorium 
on all uranium exploration, mining, 
and milling. 

.. Charles Sheketoff, Veemiont Public | 
Interest” Research Group (VPIRG) chair- 
person who helped draft H-327, called it 
a “de facto moratorium.” 

“Until the health problems of mining 
and milling of uranium are dealt with,” 
he said, “and H-327 is passed, I cannot 
foresee the legislature allowing any . 


. mining and milling of the substance in the 


tions caused by nuclear radiation in . 
' reproductive tissue fesults in hereditary 


disease. 


Radiation increases of four times the. 


background level causes three’times the 
normal number of congenital’ defects, 
including diabetes and heart disease in 
young children, according to Bartell. 

Bartell also said that the present 
methods of waste disposal unavoidably 
caused these increases in background 


radiation as the volume of. the waste was 
_ too great to put back in the mine before 


sealing. The waste is sometimes put in 
settling ponds where the radioactive 
materials dissolve into the water supply. 

Airborne increases also result from 
uranium mines. Miners face a high risk of 
Bey cancer and to lessen: this risk, mines 
*are ventilated, blowing the contaminated 
air into, the atmosphere. 

“I think the most serious question is: 
“Why .would Vermont want to get into. 
uranium mining?’,” queried Bartell. “The 
issue here is not only energy. The nation- 
al security of the United States is now 


being placed to a large extent in nuclear - 


weapons. We’re building three a day. The 
myth that the uranium will go for peace- 
ful purposes has to be measured against 
what is actually happening to the ura- 
nium. It has to be measured against the 
fact that the waste from the nuclear 
industry is now 3-5% commercial. The 
rest is military.” 
.. Both Whittaker and Bartell called for 
an extended time ~ period © for study. 
Of the 33 Vermonters who spoke at 
the hearing, three opposed the bill. Of 
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Vermont has been a pioneer in taking 


control ofits future environmentally,” 


said Morris Grill, the first ¢itizen to. 


speak, “The issue this bill represents is 
not whether we as citizens of Vermont, 
want uranium mining, but.whether we 
want tO be sure we are. given a choice.” 
William Stowe, a: science. teacher 
from St. Johnsbury, opposed the bill. “It 
appears that many people in this room. 
feel that the exploration, mining, and 
milling of uranium can’t be done safely 
and therefore we may shift the hazards to 
other parts of the country. This. refusal to 
accept the risks, while continuing to share 
in the advantages of nuclear-generated 
electricity is contrary to a fundamental 


res: g 
* “This bill could set a precedent,” 


“said Silvia Authur, a UVM student. 


“Perhaps there might be a time when the 
‘people of the U.S. are consulted about 
‘Matters which concern our health and 
well being.” 

“Maybe, ‘our right to self-sufficiency , 
Our right not to be dependent on corpor- 
ations. dike . Kerr McGee, "Exxon, and 


Urangesellschaft. could be~ established, aa 


she continued. 
“We have the right to alternatives to 
nuclear fission isa dead industry. But we 


cannot leave it up to the niarket forces-to--. . 


stop nuclear power because oligopolies 
and cartels do not respond to such 
market forces. It is up to the people to 
-See that nuclear power is put to rest. I see 
H-327 as a good first “step. And” “8 a 


“The myth that the uranium. will go for peaceful 
purposes has to be measured against what is. 
actually happening to it... the waste from. the nuclear 


industry is now 3-5% commercial . The rest is military.” 


- Dr.- Rosalie Bartell 
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sense of justice and decency,” he said, 

. “Every once in a while there is a 
blurb in the paper about the SALT 
talks,” said Peter Cobalt, a Newbury 
resident. “One article the other day told 
how the United States and Russia had 
agreed to have no more than 10 warheads 
in each missile. Then somehow through 
our satellites; we discovered that Russian 
missiles had 14 warheads in each. Our 
government found this very Sees: I 
find it upsetting myself.” 

“I find “it upsetting because we 
already have the nuclear capabilities to 
turn this planet back into the barren rock 
of 40 million years ago,” he continued. 

“With this bill, Vermont is giving its 
people the opportunity to say ‘no, we 
will not mine the fuel of the atomic 
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citizen I éxpect that any other necessary | 


steps will be taken when the time is 
right,”’ she said. 

It was apparent Thursday that many 
Vermonters are committed.-to retaining 
control of the state’s natural resources 
and concerned by the dangers posed by 
the mining of uranium. In a state which 
still cherishes Town Meetings, “‘local 
control” brand of democracy, many 
‘are .unwilling to delegate the responsi- 
bility of vital decisions to their legislators. 

“The issue of nuclear power should 
be taken to every village commons so that 
the people may decide,” said Lis Stanick 
of Marshfield, quoting Albert Einstein. 
For her, “this bill represents just such an 
opportunity.” : 
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A few words on ra hg 


-'s Mary Carey 

Yesterday Edmund - threw 
up at the library. It was a messy 
affair, indeed.: 

“It was inevitable, preor- 
dained, you - understand,” 
remarked his. frequent compan- 
ion Richard, who was at the 
scene. “The future looks quite 
dim for him.” 

“You just have to get a hold 
“on-yourself.-What’s wrong with 
you?” his mother would say 


often felt’ as though things 
would never work out for him. 
-... “Do you know _ of» Eric 
Festerboil” Edmund would ask. 
;‘This is a true story about a girl 
named Elizabeth. Elizabeth .was 
13 and quite enamoured of Eric 
Festerboil, who was also 13. 
Young Festerboil, however, took 
up with a woman of 25 who, 
incidentally, was married. They 
spent the week-ends at her 
mountain cabin. “To this day,” 
Edmund would add; “Eliza- 
beth’s father bellows the name 
of Eric Festerboil, which echoes 
throughout the house.” 

“But whatever became of 
the Festerboil boy?” Richard 
would inquire. 


circus. I attended a Halloween 
party not long ago and there was 
this fellow who had in his 
possession a rather large fly- 
swatter. From time to time he 
would hit his companion, who 
was a fly.” 

“Yes, but Edmund,” 
Richard and Edmund’s mother 
would often say, “you mustn’t 
dweli on these things.” 

“But I am quite sure, you 
see, that there is a larger signifi- 
cance to these things. In the 
back of my mind I believe that I 
am part of a_ very complex 
story.” 


when Edmund remarked that he.’ 


—“Perhaps he joined the - 


Poor Edmund’s plight was 
the search: for the literary in life, 
which inspires one to take pen in 
hand.-A struggle is quite literary, 
but only if the noble person in 
question attains some kind of 
victory. It need not be a victory 
in the eyes of the noble one, but 


in the eyes of the beholder (the 


vast public). 

But. Edmund understood 
that there is ‘a grave dis¢repancy 
between’ those who consciously 
try to emulate the diférary, and 


" those who are genuine, anid more 
-real ‘than® "apparent. Indeed, bet- 
‘ter “@ person -be an- Edmund, 


admittedly base and common, 
than a fraudulent Toulouse— 
Lautrec or Eric_ Festerboil. -The 
artist and the errant schoolboy, 


Called shoddy and unadmirable, 


should be acknowledged as inspi- 
rational characters. 


At this point it should be ' 


noted that the definition of 


. literary is nominal and often 


misunderstood. To devote one- 
self to the pursuit of higher 
education is literary, if not 
noble, as it is to fail and subse- 
quently join the circus. It is 
almost ignoble to do neither. 

Edmund had contemplated 
the significance of an all-night 
study room in the library. He 
had imagined -himself toiling 
away’ the nocturnal hours in the 
pursuit of self-betterment. When 
he realized this: would never 
come to pass, Edmund threw up. 
He considered himself of unwor- 
thy character; he was common- 
place, and incapable of note- 
worthy achievement. Combined 
with the unstable condition of 
his gastric system, this self-reve- 
lation was the underlying cause 
of his unfortunate experience. 

It was something else entire- 


ly that led him to study entymo- 


logy > 
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Patty Wagon 


By Bruce Vielmetti up right now buddy, or I'll slap you with 
The Burlington police crashed the @DC2!” 
party as soon as it began, strolling among “What’s a DC 22” asked Brian. Scant 
the crowd with their thumbs hooked over minutes later he found out. 
their belts or swinging their night sticks. The officer must have thought the 
Loads of us had just stepped out of the answer to Brian’s question. was printed in 
bars with the usual Saturday night verve very tiny letters on the hood of his squad 
— plus an extra dash of ethnic enthusiasm car. When I next saw Brian, several 
for St. Patrick’s Day. It was only 1:15, policemen were helping him get his face 
and everyone decided to continue the right down there close to the shiny black 
celebration in front of Finbar’s. kood. Jack was appalled with the treat- 
Chants surged among the crowd ment the police were applying to Brian, 
“Give me_an I... gimme an R... gimmean— and_he_ tried to-dissuade_them from 
I... gimme an S... gimme an H... What’s it continuing.. . 
spell?” “IRISH!” chorused the party, “Hey come on!” said Jack. “You 
which led to chants of “Notre Dame! No, don’t have to be so rough with him! He 
tin the NCAA!” All the would-be Irish didn’t do anything! Come on! Shit.” In a 
hooted and hollered, and the true Irish- ~ flash, three big policemen had Jack bent 
men sang folk songs and danced authentic around the hood of cruiser, and two 
jigs onthe sidewalk. Just as | hoped fora seconds later dragged him, handcuffed, to 
hot dog, the pushcart vendor was leading another car. 
her goods on a trailer. Perhaps, she would My friends had just bécome the 
return with corned beef and cabbage. A arbitrary “examples” of the evening, and 
fraternity initiate chased and kissed the ! found myself lacking companions in the 


crowd’s only four-legged participant. If @mgering crowd. Provoked by the showy 
you squinted just right, the dog looked display of police machismo, the. crowd 


like an Irish setter. The patrolmen just resisted dispersion, screaméd louder, and 
scowled and threatened to arrest the dog tried to free Brian and Jack from the 
lover. cruisers. “Could I ride along with thes¢ 
The three police officers strode . guys?” I asked two patrolmen. “You see. 
about the intersection quickly, and there are two friends of mine and...” 
resisted the crowd’s offering of high “You wanna get arrested?” snapped 
spirit. One patrolmen spun reflexively the shorter officer, with Baretta-like 
with a raised nightstick when touched on assertion. Hehad as much reason to grab 
the shoulder by a celebrant. They began . me as them, so I figured I’d be cuffed, 
to usher slow cars along Main Street and but he just said “you can walk to the 
_ chase the overflowing party ‘back onto station.” 
the sidewalk. By this time, six cruisers and about a 
. Two friends, Brian and Jack (both dozen police had the whole corner of 
true Irish descendants), and I joined in on . Church and Main blocked off.They 
a few whoops and hollers; I clumsily tried barged through clusters of observers, 
to sing along with Irish songs I did not ordering by-standers to leave. About two 
know. Brian’s enthusiasm evidently dis- hundred people were scattered around 
turbed an officer in our proximity. He . the intersection, and the scene threatened 
lunged over to us and told Brian, “Shut it ~ to become a fracas of sorts. 


The Inside Angle 


. (Name withheld pending litigation) 


If you’re not Irish — fake it,” I read my cuffs) that | wasn’t as dangerous as I 
somewhere last Saturday night, and it looked and would he please loosen the 
summed up pretty well-the attitude of stupid handcuffs just one notch‘since my 
200 drunken freshmen standing on the fingers were turning blue. Then I asked 
corner of Church and Main Streets. -him “exactly how many murderous 

After being spewed forth from a criminals are there in Burlington any- 
slightly crowded bar at 1:00 a.m.,1 was way?” to which he replied, “You'll find 
at a loss for entertainment. Apparently, out in the Correctional Center, that’s 
this was another common attitude where you’re spending the next three 
because soon a chorus of screams and days.” What he said didn’t quite sink in 
rebel yells started up all around me. so I asked ifthat was full of murderers or 

Feeling great solidarity in my-stupor, something. So he said, now starting to 
I joined in with a few shrieks of my own. relax as we turned up Bank St., “Yep 
After about 5 minutes of this, however,I murderers and rapists — homosexuals too 
became a little hoarse. and in need of — Somebody’s gonna get a piece of your 
some new entertainment. I thought of ass tonight, you can bet on that.” The 
starting a few “Tenure for Ralph Under- guy was really getting warmed up now. 
hill” chants, but before we could organ- He thought he was a real witty bastard, 
ize, our new entertainment arrived inthe you could tell. 
uniform of the Burlington Police Depart- As I was carried into the station, | 
ment. _ . Was unprepared ‘for what I saw; I never 

~~¥. soon found myself engaging a knew Burlington even had that many 
policeman in what I considered a fairly cops. About 20 or so were all running 
illuminating discourse praising the Bill of around, sweating, hyper-ventilating, and 
Rights and the guaranteed Right to buzzing to the CB crackle all around. You 
Assemble. As‘I basked in the glow of my Would have thought there was a revolu- 
oratory skills; | was taken quite off-guard——tiom going on. (I wondered if Gov. 
when I heard “O.K., this one’s going Snelling had been alerted.) 
in!” as ‘ While I was still trying to absorb this 

Still smiling, I found myself .sur- Whole surreal scene, I was half dragged, 
rounded by three cops, all bigger than half carried, by 2 cops, one on-each arm, 
me, trying to actually put a pair of back to some sort of detention room. My 
handcuffs on me. One of my friends tried. ‘friend was already hand-cuffed to a sort 
to point out the weight advantage each — of large, steel eye hdok embedded in the 
cop had on me, and they soon had wail about nine inches off the floor. 
another pair on hini. A rather sheepish grin told me his story. 

Riding down Charch:St. in’the back -Then, much to the relief of my aching” 
of a cop car, I tried to convince Officer. wrists, one cuff was taken off and I was 


Grodin (1 got his name off aname tagon pushed down to the floor and cuffed to .avoided. 


18. 


Though the party wasn’t quite over, ] 
left when the cruisers holding my friends 
raced off to’ the station. Sprinting the 
three blocks and. ducking- through .< 
short-cut, I arrived at the police statior 
seconds behind the second car. 

Inside the station, the party took or 
a new perspective: The officer behind the 
counter came to. the door and told me : 
had to leave, but he was’ too busy tc 
enferce his order, and I hung around 
Cops ran in and out of rooms behind th 
counter, bumping into each othe: 
through’ doorways. “‘We’ve got a real 
problem down here,” came a voice over 
the police radio. “Thefe’s three or four 
hundred people down here!” In an ironic 
appraisal of the situation, a patrolman 
said, “It’s just getting’ worse instead of 
better.” The officer spoke .of calling in 
outside agencies. 


“Hell, we need a pumper . down 
there!” said a patrolman, puffing and 
‘sweating while he tried to straighten his 
uniform and hat. He and his partner 
looked frantic, like high school seniors 
running out of the locker room for their 


«last football game. They ran out through 


the lobby, headed back to what, judging 


from the behavior at the station, sounded 


like an on-the-spot report from Teheran. 

While reports and orders came and 
went over the radio, another former 
member of the crowd camé in, on his 
own accord. Arthur Jones, 35, of Burling- 


that eye hook, lying on my back. “Don’t 
we have some rights you’re supposed to 
read to us?” I heard: to my left and I 
turned and saw another student in a 
similar state that I hadn’t noticed. It was 
a good question, one that I hadn’t been 
meaning to. ask myself. But, instead of 
the familiar “You have the right to 
remain silent, etc...” which I had long ago 
memorized as a kid watching Dragnet, my 
disbelieving ears heard, “‘You ain’t got no 
rights back here, sonny boy.” (I stifled 
my outrage long enough to let the cop 
leave the room and go up front while I 
disposed of my stash which was starting 
to give me a little concern.) 

Three more. people were brought..in 
during the next 15 minutes and thrown 
into our room where we stayed for the 
next two“hours until we were given a 
summons‘ ‘to appear in court at a later 
date. : 

With their amateurish display of 
crowd control, instead of allowing a little 
noise for twenty minutes, the B.P.D. 
made nine arrests, had four complaints 
filed against them for police abuse, 
antagonized a large number of students, 
and ruined (at least for me) what yp to 
then had been a rather enjoyable evening. 
I had anticipated-a large, rowdy crowd as 
the bars emptied their drunken patrons at 
the still early hour of 1:00 a.m., thanks 
to Vermont’s archaic Blue Laws. If the 
bars would stay open a little longer, there 
probab: es pe be that mass exodus 
of | e who still wanted to party, and 
this whole . episode could have been 


*.- 2 em a. 


“ton, walked right up to the counter. “‘I 


want to file a complaint,” he said very 
calmly and assuredly, but with a tremor 
of adrenalin in his voice. “I’ve been 
assaulted by a police officer.” 

The officer in charge tried to con- 


_vince Jones he was drunk, and should 


come back the next day, “after you’ve 
had a chance to think this over.” Jones 
admitted having a few drinks, but made a 
convincing show of his intention to 
remain, and of his ability to politely, 
calmly, and rationally protest his abuse. 
Jones claimed he was on the sidewalk 
near Finbar’s observing the’ scene, when 
he was shoved to the pavement by an 
officer. ' 

In another few minutes, Patrick 
Fullem, a big, tall guy dressed in green for 
the occasion, strode in with two cuts 
under his left eye, told the desk, “‘I just 
want some clearing before I go back 
down there and kick some ass!” 

“1’m- sorry, but I can’t*authorize you 
to break the law,” replied the officer in 
charge. Then Fullem said he wanted to 
file a complaint, and met the same 


run-around Jones had gotten, that they 


were busy, and he should just go home 
until the next day. He didn’t get anything 
for his eye. } 

Fullem explained that he was trying 
to drive his Blazer through the inter- 
section of Church and Main Streets, but it 
was crowded with people and cars. The 
police were busy and would not clear the 
way. “I smoked my tires a couple times, 
and they wouldn’t move, so I said ‘Fuck 
*em’.” He didn’t get too far when a mob 


_ began banging on his car and yelling at 


him. Fullem said he got out of his car to 
straighten things, and got beat up by 
about five guys. 

Jones stopped Fullem as he headed 
back to return his licks on the crowd in 
front of Finbar’s. “Listen,” said Jones, 
“you ought to take a deep breath and 
settle down. If you go back down there 
and beat somebody up, you’re just going 
to get arrested too.” Fullem assured the 
concerned and passive Jones that he was 
settled down, and that he would listen to 
him fora minute. 9 

A few more people came through the 


' lobby, escorted by nightsticks and knees. 


The fraternity initiate who. had , been 
Kissing the dog arrived with a slam, 


leaving a hole in the wall beyond the © 
‘door. Then the two officers “guided”” him 


up the few steps, past.us, and into the 
back with my friends. I figured they’d 


probably tag him with destruction of 
public property now too. 

Meanwhile, Jones and Fullem con- 
tinued discussing the situation, and the 
effectiveness of alternate actions. “‘Vio- 
lence, does not solve problems!” pleaded 
Jones.. 

“Defense is not violence.” Fullem 
Saw justice in breaking an arm, or busting 
a head. His eye wanted revenge, but 
Fullem thought he ‘could also perform a 
civic duty by helping the police break up 
the party. He said he could handle 
himself and had been in these situations 
before; I wondered if he was an ex- 
marine. He swung his arms slightly when 


he talked, and his hands and wrists were 


bent in karate positions. _ 
Jones went on. “Two wrongs do not 
(continued on next page) 
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make a right.” 


“Pl grant that,” gaid Ful.’ 


lem. “But I can teach those kids 
a lesson. In an hour I can teach a 
bunch of a lesson.” 
The police continued to 
drag in a few more people, 
providing a backdrop of arrest 
and detention behind the discus- 
sion of violence and justice 
taking place in the lobby. 
Through a windowed partition, 1 
could ‘see my friends getting 
searched in the back room, and 
‘another guy posing -for mug: 
shots in the hallway. The officer 
who had earlier advocated hos- 
ing down the crowd still leoked 
unsettled. -and drastic -as he 
huffed around.the station. 
Another player joined the 
lobby stage shortly. Larry Starr 
came in to file a complaint that. 
he too was assaulted by a 
police officer. He too was told 
to came back the next day or 
wait a very long time. He asked 
for a breath test to prove he 


nadn’t been drinking. He, like 


Jones,: was committed to- and 
serious about getting his com- 
plaint through. 

Starr said he had just gotten 
out of work and was standing 
peaceably on the sidewalk, 
watching the goings on, when 
an officer Rodgers hit him with 
a nightstick. He said an officer 
Goodwin told him to “Fuck 
off,” and a third officer Hughes 
approached him and said, “I 
know you. You’re getting a 
citation.” ' 

While the four of us stood 
around the lobby: loudly discuss- 


Oi ahs | 


ing Police brutality and crowd 


‘irresponsibility, the officer head- 
ing the station came through the 
glass door. “If you’re not quiet, 
Pll place you all under’ arrest.” 
After a minute of argument, the 
officer failed to get us all to 
feave. Everyone said they were 
waiting to. file complaints and 
would wait all night. Jones asked 
to use. the bathroom and was 


told he couldn’t. The police 


4adio, buzzed less often, and the 
traffic of police in and out 


slowed. I assumed the patty . 


downtown was- bréaking up. 

Jones continued to analyze 
the whole situation. “I think the 
‘police instigated the trouble 
tonight.”When™ people — were 
only dancing and yelling, the 
police started pushing them and 
prodding reluctant leavers with. 
their nightsticks. They seemed 


too urgent--and~ tough; their 
warnings sounded like threats. . 


Jones offered an opinion for 
quotation: 
happened tonight was police 
‘aggravated.”’ 

“That’s a crock of shit,” 
replied Fullem, the guy with the 
cut left eye, from across the 
room. He said the “kids” were 
acting irresponsibly, “like twelve 
year olds,” and that if the police 
hadn’t been there; things could 
have gotten out of hand. “The 
cops were in a situation where 
either decision they could have 
made- might have been bad. 
Apparently they made the 
wrong decision.”” Jones had just 
argued that if the police had not 
acted. so severely, everyone 
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By Janet Olsen 

Survival of the fittest reigns 
in the American educational 
system. Only the most qualified 
are considered eligible for open- 
ings in graduate schools and the 
job market: Because of this, 
students seek to attain top 
academic statu’, yet objective, 
evaluations are not the sole 
criteria by which students are 
judged — subjective evaluations 
are also included in: educational 
records. Knowing how these 
may adversely affect one’s fu- 
ture, the Buckley Amendment 
exists to protect student rights 
to keep this information private. 

In November of 1974, Pre- 


sident Ford signed into legisla- . 


tion ‘the Family Rights and 
Privacy Act, known as_ the 
“Buckley Amendment,” after its 
sponsor, former N.Y. senator 
James Buckley. ‘This legislation 
allows for. students to view, 
challenge, and refuse” public use 
of educational records from 
federally funded educational in- 
stitutions (elementary through 
post-secondary schools). Afiy 
school refusing to do so will be 
denied federal funding. 


w 
For post-secondary institu- 


tions there are fou 
that must be m to be in 
accordance with law. They 
are that all post-sécondary stu- 
dents have access to their 
educational records, that there 


quirements 


be specific policy establishing ~ 


Procedures for reviewing and 


challenging such records, and to~ 
inform students of both this . 


Amendment and these policies. 
Finally, one’s permission is need- 
ed to disclose any “personally 


identifiable” record on a student 
to individuals other than proper § 


personnel employed in the insti- 
tution. 2S ta 

To understand. all the legali- 
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ties of this Act, perhaps some 


legal jargon must be clarified. An | 


“educational record” is any 
record which remains in the 
possession of an §institution’s 
employee and which has been 
shared with, or is accessible to, 


another individual. “Personally 
identifiable”’ information means 


anything. that could, by its 
nature (from specific names to 
characfer traits) lead to one’s 
identity. 

‘The main force of the Act is 
that no one can view your 
records without your per- 
mission, except where it is 
necessary for transfer to another 
school, financial aid programs, 
accrediting organizations, or if 
you are a dependent student and 
your parents wish access to your 
records (if a subpeona has been 
issued for them), or if they are 
needed in a health or safety 
emergency. Certain “directory 
information” (athletic, social, or 
scholastic achievement informa- 
tion), may be issued to the press 
provided you have been given 
enough time to object to this in 
writing. , fis tere 

Information’ contained in 
these records may also be 
disputed through a hearing de- 


termined through institutional 4 


“Everything that 


would have just gone homé after. 


‘awhile, and he lit another 


cigarette as though his opponent 
had just conceded the debate. “‘I 
saw the police mishandle a few 
people,” continued Fullem, “but 
those kids needed a lesson.” 
Jones frowned. 

“But I did not deserve:to be 
assaulted for standing on the 
sidewalk!” said Jones. 

“Do I deserve this?” replied 
Fullem, pointing to his puffed 
up, lacerated eye. Jones could 
only say “no,” but: I won- 

dered. if Fullem wasn’t just 


paying the price for the kicks of ; 


playing Billy Jack. 
_ ~Larry Starr eventually got 
beyond the lobby-and filed his 
complaint.’ Jones asked why he 
had been kept waiting so long, 
and then also went in to speak 
for the police | record. Mean- 
while, Fullem had discovered a 
phone behind an unused counter- 
and was busy talking. ; 
it was nearing four a.m. and 
the police released one guy, and 
told me my friends would not be 
going to correctional center_as 
earlier promised. A little later 
another officer opened the’ glass 
door and led out my friends, 
sans the handcuffs. The cops 
around the station finally began 
to look a little relaxed. I had just 
‘witnessed the Burlington Police 
Department perform in, and 
possibly create, an unfortunate 
situation. If Arthur Jones sticks 
to his word, the mayor will hear 
about the event, and be urged to 
seriously check out some of the 
officers in the department. 


policy. 

in regard to post-secondary 
schools, the Buckley Amend- 
ment states that they are not 
required to let a student view 
their parents’ financial‘ records, 
confidential ‘letters and _ state- 
ments of recommendation, pro- 
vided students have waived their 
rights to inspect or review 
such material. 


Thus, many schools now ask 
for students to waive their right 
to review letters of recommen- 
dation, but not all students wish 
to do so. Therefore, colleges are 
receiving letters. of recommenda- 
tion which many feel aren’t fully 
candid. As a result, some schools 
are placing ‘a greater emphasis 
upon’ grades and admission test 
Scores. Students argue that these 
purely objective criteria may not 
give a proper indication of the 
ability of those. students: who 
test badly on gsuch~ exams. 


Although one may find 
faults with the Buckley Amend- 
ment, it has protected students’ 
Privacy. If you. have any ques- 
tions. conceming this or. any 
other legal matter, please drop 
by the Student Legal Service, or 


call 656-4379, the staff will 
Sorter tole ret. =~ 
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The first of four Student Association 
Presidential’ Forums was held Sunday 


{jnight in Harris-Millis dormitory to give 


students a chancé to hear the presidential 
platforms. : = 

The four presidential candidates: 
Russell. Flannery, Leon Heyward, Dale 
Rocheleau, and Wilda White, and Vice— 
Presidential candidates: Chris Chandler 
and Linda Jeffries, addressed the sparse 
audience first with a five minute presenta- 
tion followed by a question and answer 
period. The forum wrapped-up with a 
closing three-minute speech by each 
candidate. : 

Each candidate’s platform appeared 
in last week’s edition of the Cynic, and 
was elaborated on throughout the dura- 
tion of the’ forum.: Following are summa- 
rized recounts of what the candidates had 
to say. 


PRESIDENTIAL 

(1) Russell Flannery: “As it present- 
ly stands, ‘the S.A. is ‘not using its influ- 
ence’ constructively. Two important 
issues, divestiture and Ralph Underhill’s 
tenure case had little influential aid from 
the S.A. The problem lies in S.A.’s lack of 
imagination.” Flannery proposed to “‘in- 
crease its sense of visuality” by actively 
pursuing the formation of a student:food 
co-op, comparative price listings, off-cam- 
pus housing rent control and a student 
alderman.. 

He also aired his views on divest- 
ment, stating “morally and ethically it is 
wrong but the feasible alternatives must 
be presented so the Board of Trustees will 
be able to reinvest the money that they 
Ihave divested. S.A. took an unrealistic 
approach to an issue which needs to be 
well researched.” 

Flannery surmised that he was 


critical of S.A. for its unprofessionalism. ” 


“Take a look at last year’s promises and 
this year’s actions... there is no correla- 
tion’ Flannery closed stating, “I have’ a 
vision of the potential that S.A. could 
reach... and it is realistic.” ; 


the students, Heyward declared “that the 
student body as a whole would be able to 
bring up issues via their organization. Say 
the Student Committee Against Racism 
(SCAR) brought up an issue. It could be 
published in the newspaper, and voted on 
by S.A. after receiving the student 
input.” —.. 

Concluding, Heyward stressed his 
uncritical view of S.A. “They (S.A.) just 
have some loopholes to.block -and some 
loose ends to tie up. I’m all for S.A... it’s 
worked. We just need some firm stances.” 

(3) Dale Rocheleau: The unprece- 
dented task of running for the presiden- 
tial seat of: S.A. without ever being a 
member of that organization faces this 
candidate. Not to be disillusioned, 
Rocheleau said his duties as a Resident 
Assistant for the past two years have: 
fulfilled the background requirements his 
position would necessitate. Rocheleau 
also points out he stands behind rent 
control and will do anything péssible for 
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a SCAR meeting to find out what’s going 
on, he suggested supplementing the “‘S.A. 
Forum” with SCAR meeting updates. As 
for tenure, he enforced on S.A. non- 
committal .stand because the reasons 
haven’t been disclosed. He concluded by 
stressing the cohesiveness and spirituality 
of S.A. and that these qualities should 
not be changed, just modified. 

(4) Wilda White: Known. for her 
continued involvement’ with the pertinent 
issues On campus these days, White urged 
all students to become active. White cited 
her alliance-.with groups such as S.A., 
Student Committee Against Racism 


(SCAR), the Coalition for Academic. 


Freedom (CAF), but also demonstrated 
that her ideas had fundamental Origins 
when she stated, “I even do such ‘grass- 
roots’ things as make and hang posters.” 
As for Affirmative Action, she stressed 


itself.’” 
VICE—PRESIDENTIAL 

(1) Chris Chandler: The main thrust 
of his campaign is intuitively linked with 
reforming an “apathetic student body,” 
and the way to do it is to “deal with 
issues they (students) are talking about,” 
Chandler states. Allied with Heyward, 
Chandler spoke primarily about one to 
one communication, between the S.A. 
and its constituency. “With the “S.A. 
Forum” in the Cynic, increased use of 
WRUV, and an “information table in 
Billings, we can inform the students of 
what has transpired or what will take 
place,” he said. “The general apathy on 
the campus cannot be solved without a 
step to communicate more.” He noted 
that “S.A. should think.in terms of more 


- people.” He endorsed the lobbyist group 


but said that the “‘initial reaction of the 
students on divestiture may have been 
too hasty. We need to know how other 
schools reacted, and to get their informa- 
tion.” The tenure issue was also put on 
hold by Chandler when he stated “we 
must sit tight” and observe what else is 
happening to go about dealing with it. 


(2) Linda Jeffries: “The S.A.’s 
function is for students,” stated Jeffries. 
“Communication with the students is 
inherent in such a’ purpose.” Expanding 
on this notion, Jeffries stated that S.A. 


should. take~stands~on the issues. A§ 
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(2) Leon Heyward: The S.A, accord- 
ng to this candidate, is doing a good job 
but.needs a néw and more specified 
focus. Heyward plans to bring back the 
“Albatross” system of publishing the 

umpiled evaluations of the faculty so the: 
students will gain input to the tenure 
process ‘despite Ralph Underhill’s publi- 


ity to the opposite Heyward also plans ~ 


o é€nsure the continuation of the “Stu- 
dent Lobby Committee,” a subcommittee 
of the Student Actions Committee “in 
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the off-campus housing situation because 
_he “plans to be there next year.” When 
_ questioned by a member of the audience, 


- Rocheleau said he “was unfamiliar with 
the BTOC” (Burlington Tenants Organi- 
zational Committee). “But if you tell me 
what it is; mi sure it would help. I plan 
to do more research because I am pro- 
Tent control,” Rochéleau stated. He also 
desired the continuation of the “S.A. 


--Forum” column in the Cynic as. an 
. increased means 


of communication 
amongst the student body. When asked if 
he ‘would attend or have someone attend 


& why “she abstained on the two most 
B important issues on campus (divest- 


"the importance of diversity in the faculty. 


For White, the problem of rent 
control could: be alleviated by the con- 
junction of the S.A. and the Burlington 
Tenants Organizing Committee (BTOC) 
forces, and implementing the Student 


_Legal Services as both a tool and a source 


of ‘information. White urged the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘direct lines” to the students 


via executive boards of all S.A. recog- - 


nized clubs. Shé also stressed that she 
must remain critical of S.A. “‘...construc- 
tive criticism is the only way to get things 
done. Look at my record, it speaks for 


© ment and tenure). She failed to articulate 


her views when her Position should desire 
her to do just that.” She countered with 


the fact that she “did not understand the 


rhetoric of one. issue and the other 
question was tnclear in her mind.” She 
also impressed her concern for a student’s 


‘seat on the Faculty Affairs Committee of 


the Senate, and increasing the student 
input in the tenure process. She stressed 
the importance of S.A.’s edge on the 


administration through student clubs, and © 


“that this advantage should be utilized to 
gain what the students need. Jeffries is 


‘running on the same ticket-with Roche- 


leau, and he says of ‘her “she’s got the 


. Mechanical expertise of our. team.” 
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By William Devine 

The candidates for the office of 
Student Association President and Vice 
President took part in the second of four 
forums at Simpson Dining Hall last 
Tuesday night. Before approximately 50 
students, the candidates expressed. their 
views on a variety of issues ranging from 
tenure criteria torent “control. The 
following is a synopsis of what transpired. 
PRESIDENTIAL 

Wilda White: White opened by saying 
that her active involvement with the 
various political -groups on campus; — 
including, the Coalition for Academic 
Freedom and the Student Association, 
and her diverse experiential background 
"in UVM student affairs would make her 
the best qualified for S.A. President. 

White said she would institute a 
“reading week” before the start of exams’ 
- to allow students to get in an extra week 
of studying. “This would be more equit- 
able than the. present system, where 
students may have only two days .to 
study if their exams begin on Saturday.” 

In addition, if elected, White said she 
would work to make available the option 
of auditing a course at no cost: “Students 
pay full tuition now fora course they 
audit, even though an instructor does a 
lot less.” 


In regard to the recently initiated 
student lobby, White said it was a good 
Start, but the Student Association and 
UVM could look to alternative sources of 
funding if the state continues to under- 
appropriate the university. She noted that 
UVM’s federal aid has decreased from 
33% to 21% over recent years, and efforts 
Should be made to bring that level up 


again. She-also advocated putting more . 


money intg the fund for the Vermont 
Student Assistance Corporation as a 
means to aiding the Vermont student. 
* White said the need for an enlarged 
student center is a legitimate concern. 
Many student groups are looking for 
office space in Billings now, she said, and 
the building is largely inaccessible ‘to 
handicapped students. als 

White said S.A. should. recognize 


most any legitimate student group, but — 


the funding -of such groups was not 
clearly defined. She ‘said the way. the 
Policy was worded now, the Senate may 
not fund any political or religious groups, 
but may give them special funding if their 
event. serves the general interest of the 
student body. “But, what is a political 


With regard to student input into the 
tenure process at UVM, White said she 


_ would continue to work for an increased ; 


voice. She advocated having students 
involved in: all: three parts of the tenure 


. process (teaching ability, publications, 


ang _ Service contributions) in order to 
“guarantee an. overall effectiveness.” 

In response to a-Question from the 
audience, White said she feels she can win 


‘as a black woman-activist candidate. “I 


hope people will put aside any prejudices 


me Sor the spirited 
leadership’ necessary 
to run the S.A. well.” 


“Every voice should 
be heard.” 


Wilda White 


Ss 


they may have and vote the best candi- 
date in their eyes.” a 

Dale Rocheléau: Rocheleau said the 
S.A. is the main organ of student govern- 
ment on this campus, and must be 
sensitive to different points as well as 
being able to articulate its own. He said 
his experience as a Resident Assistant for 
two years, and a member of the student 
lobby would qualify him for the “spirited 
leadership” necessary to run the S.A. 
well. ‘ 

In_ regard to the student lobby, 


Rocheleau said it was a “good start,” but 
it will improve under his leadership, He 
recognized that not contacting the 
Burlington legislative delegation before 
going down to Montpelier was “‘a mis- 
take,” and that next year the S.A., ifhe is 
elected, will make a.stronger commitment 
to strengthen their knowledge of the 
legislators before they go down to testify. 
He cited the need for a student lobby as a 
way to enhance the increasing of the state 
appropriation to the university. 


“My experience... qualifies 


A frequent criticism of the university 
is that it does not adequately house its 
own students. Rocheleau said he was not 
in favor.of building more dormitories to 
alleviate the situation, because of the 
expected decline in college enrollment. 
He would rather invest UVM funds 
into the Federal Housing Administration 
as a way to stimulate the construction 
business in Burlington. This type of 
investment would. also return good 


dividends, said Rocheleau. 


He said he is willing to listen to the 
voices of special interests on campus, and 
will recognize student groups as long as 
they present a legitimate concern. He too 


expressed the need to clarify the S.A.’s 


position on the funding of political clubs 
and religious organizations. 

Rocheleau said he is concerned about 
the lack of space in Billings Student 
Center, and it’s an issue he “would like to 
do something with.” 

Leén Heyward: Heyward said that 
better communication between the. Stu- 
dent Association and the student body is 
most necessary,» “S.A. has an image 
problem,” said Heyward. He advocated 
clustering S.A. clubs with similar interests 
to enhance resource sharing, and if 


elected, would encourage all the Senators | 
to get out and talk on a one-to-one basis - 


with ‘their constituency: He said the 


continued use of the “S.A. Forum” in the - 


clubs with similar interests to 


enhance resource sharing,” 


Leon Heyward 


group, and what constitutes. general 


interest? These questions ‘need’ to be 
defined before: the ‘S.A. cah continue ‘to 


fund groups,” said ‘Whitp! “She” ee 
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Cynic and the S.A. Table_ in ‘Billings 
would improve S.A. — student communi- 
cation, as well. 

Heyward cited his active ‘evolvemsat 
with the Student -Committee Agains 
Racism and the Student Association, 
among others, as experiential reasons why 
he should be S.A. president. 

With regard to student input into the 
tenure process, Heyward said he wasn’t 
Sure everyone was aware of the tenure 
process. “There is due Process that must 
be carried through,” . said | Heyward. 
Faculty members do have the right to} 
appeal, and due process would not be le ft 
behind during such a pracess, said Hey- 
ward. He felt resurrecting the “Albatross” 
would be a way to get the students more 
effectively into the tenure process. 
Heyward feels UVM should get togethe 
with neighboring schools to press -the 
divestment -‘issue -once again, since the 
Board of Trustees voted: ‘not to divest in 
March. 

Russell Flannery: Flannery feels S.A. 
is doing their regular business adequately, 
but feels it has more potential. He advo- 
cated a food co-op, textbook exchange, 
and a student alderman as ways S.A. 
could more directly benefit the students. 
Hannery said the S.A. should concentrate 
on “more practical” ideas, thus more 
“actively. involving. a greater majority of 
the students. “Jf S.A. becomes more 
involved with the daily lives of udents, 
students will get more interested in S. A., 
said Flannery. 

Flannery feels putting a student on 
the Board of Aldermen would be a lat of 
work, but would serve a good purpose. 
“It will show the city that we do care 
about it, and help improve our image not 
only downtown, but in Montpelier as 
well,” said Flannery. 

He.noted that most of the on-campus 
students live in Ward 6, and that much of 
Ward 4 is made up of students living in 
apartments. “If we could get enough 
students to register for the next election, 
we could easily vote in on the aldermanic 
board,” said Flannery: He said this 
representative could express student 
concerns about housing and other con- 
cerns, -as well .as be able to hear the 
complaints of Burlington: officials about 
the students, __ 

- Flannery said S.A. has been conser- 
vative in the past when recognizi 

(Continued on page 22) . 
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On Eliminating Apathy ... 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to endorse the 
candidacy of Russell Flannery 
for Student Association Presi- 
dent. 

As a_ student genuinely 
concerned with both local and 
national issues which © affect 
students at UVM, Flannery 
shares the concern of all candi- 
dates for the need to divest from 
South Africa, fight for academic 
freedom, lobby effectively for 
funding in the State Legislature, 
and the need to increase com- 
munication between students 


and the S.A. — more important- | 


ly between the S.A. and the 
administration. These 


deserve and should receive con- 
stant time and attention from 
the S.A. over the next year. But 


to many students, these are’ 


intangible intellectual concerns 
which—they—can~ derive little 
direct _ bene fit from. Because 
students feel an indirect associa- 


tion with the activities of the 
S.A. they are reluctant to get 
involved. This is why Flannery’s 
proposals (the need for a student 
food coop, a student alderman, a 
book exchange center and com- 
petitive price listings) are 
refreshing ideas which offer 
hope for positive change in areas 
directly affecting the daily con- 
cerns of the UVM _ student. 

The most promising way to 
increase student involvement in 
the S.A. is to offer suggestions 


and programs they can identify 
with. If apathy and poor com- 
munication ,lie at the heart of 
the problem, concentrating on 
proposals like those of Russell 
Flannery should spur  wide- 
spread participation. No matter 
how professionally an issue is 
advertised, if the public feels 
they have no stake in the matter, 
apathy will prevail. Vote Flan- 
nery: 
. Sincerely, 
David Greeff 


Russell Will Bring About Change 


To the Editor: 


After reading the S.A. plat- 


forms last week, I am convinced 


that the only candidate who will 
noticeably improve the S.A. is 


Russell Flannery. 

Having known Russell -for 
several years, I can verify his 
general accessibility, effective- 
ness, Creativity, organizational 
ability, and leadership qualities. 

I think students are tired of 


hearing about the petty prob- 
lems of the S.A-~ Russell will 
bring about real change which 
will tangibly benefit everyone. 
One look at his platform will 
support my point. 

If you want to see some 
realistic improvements in the 
S.A., vote for Russell Hannery 
next week. _ 

Shawn Kelly 
‘Student 


Dedicated and Responsible 


To the Editor: 

While- we may- be the 
minority opinion of the Cynic 
editorial board, we would still 
like to offer this support for 
Russell Flannery for S.A. Presi- 
dential candidacy. 

Working with Russell during 
the past two years at the Cynic 
we have found that he is a 


F orums 


dedicated “and. responsible 
worker. His proposal for the 


student food coop, the textbook _ 


exchange, and. car pooling are 
practical and innovative. He is 
alert, active, and sensitive to- 
ward student needs. 


The Cynic involves all of its 
members in a wide variety of 


university affairs. With ‘this 
knowledge of our community, 
and of Russell’s creative propo- 
sals, we endorse his; candidacy. 
Good luck Russ. . 


Reflectively, 
Anne Stires 

James Oakes 
Dinah Minot 
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student groups, ‘and feels as long as the 
group is viable, they should be recog- 
nized. “‘There’s no need for the S:A. to be 
stringent,” he said. 

Regarding S.A.’s credibility with the 
students, Flannery said the S.A. needs to 
become more visible by offering more 


practical alternatives to students, and’ 


stimulating ideas that will involve more 
people. 
VICE PRESIDENT 

Linda Jeffries: Jeffries stressed many 
of the points in her platform during the 
forum, citing the need for more commu- 
nication between the Student Association 
and the students as her primary concern. 
She suggested the idea of monthly 
meetings between the S.A. administration 
and such media organizations as the 


Cynic and’ WRUV to let the students 


know what the Student Association 
has been doing, and to give the chance to 
criticize what the S.A. has been doing up 
to that point. 

Chris Chandler: Chandler cited the 
lack of communication as the primary 
concern for him, if elected to the vice 
presidency. He stréssed- one-to-one com- 
munication between senators and their 
constituents, as well as clustering groups 
with similar interests as a way to increase 
club communication. He said the poten- 
tial was there, and that “co-ordination is 
the key.” 


Chandler also advocated a course— 
teacher booklet as a way to let. students 


know about the quality of courses at 


UVM, as well as the professors who were 
teaching them. 


Hare 
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Hard Worker 


To the Editor: 


Christopher .Chandler, can- 
didatefor-Student- Association ~ 


vice-president, fulfills all the 
necessary requirements befitting 
such an essential position on the 
UVM campus. 

Since Chris took office as a 
S.A. senator this fall, he has 
pursued an aggressive, active role 


in student affairs, A mixture. of 
great enthusiasm for the position 


and dedicated involvement have 
been characteristic of - Chris’ 
attitude towards campus activi- 
ties. 


What makes Chris particu- 
larly well suited for the position 
of S.A. vice-president is his 
desire to communicate impor- 
tant campus issues. Especially 
during the recent campus con- 
troversies,, Chris has made a 
determined. point to fill people 
in on the actual facts. Beyond 
the. knowledge of the real facts 
and the. wish to communicate 
them has been the over-riding 
desire to find out more about 
the actual issue and relate that 
to those interested. Chris’ strong 
points are his amicability and his 
belief that S.A. is here strictly to 
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‘s€rve the students. 

Chris Chandler is also a 
candidate full of new ideas and 
approaches to campus problems. 
Simply ask him and he'll be 
more than willing enough to fill 
you in on the issue:and give his 
point of view on how to deal 
with it. Chris has demonstrated a 
tatally open mind. He is able to 
deal with people of all types and 
be sympathetic to the causes of 
all student groups. 

As one makes 'the decision 
concerning who to vote for to 
serve as S.A. vice-president,. 
consider-the type of person and 
goals of the person you elect. A 
dedicated, enthusiastic, amicable 
and student-oriented officer is 
undoubtedly what is needed. 
Chris Chandler for S.A. vice-pre- 
sident fills these descriptions and 
is unquestionably the person for 
the position. 

Me De Fred Balis on behalf 
of the Fraternity 
Phi Gamma Delta 


Refreshingly Bright and Active 


To the Editor: 


As active members of the 

S.A. Senate with personal know- 

- ledge of all the candidates, we 
dre taking this opportunity to 
become involved in the election 
after 
platforms and 
presentations of the candidates, 
we are endorsing the candidacies 
of Leon Heyward for president 
and Chris Chandler for vice-pre- 


that light, 


process. In 
analyzing the 


sident. 


Leon has been an active 
member of the Student Associa- 
tion as a member of the Finance 
Committee and the treasurer of 
the Minority Student Organi- 
zation.: He is a candidate-who 
takés a stand on issues and one 
who is in touch with the student 
body’s desires on these issues. 
is an effective adminis- 
trator, and more importantly,:a 


Leon 


good initiator. 


Dale | 
Rocheleau: 


Possesses 
Needed 
Knowledge 


To the Editor: 

As a student senator for one 
year, and a committee chairman 
for another, I have a good 
understanding of what the S.A. 
is all about. I considered-running 
for the office of President, but 
due to numerous factors, I 
decided it would be better not 
to. Fortunately, there is a 
candidate running who, I feel, is 
deserving. of support. Dale 
Rocheleau’ is seeking the office 
of the President, with Linda 
Jeffries on the same ticket for 
vice-president. Dale and Linda 
are the candidates who I feel 
possess the needed knowledge, 


drive, and expertise needed to. 


manage—the S.A. effectively. I 


urge those people who’ would™ 


have supported my candidacy to 
give Dale and Linda their vote 
and support. I also urge those 
people who are not, planning to 
vote.to get off their ass — it 
makes a difference, whether you 
believe it or not. 

Peter Riegelman 
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Chiis has been an active and 
effective member of the Com- 
munications Committee. That 
committee has created new 
student communications chan- 
nels including the S.A. Forum, 
and the S.A. Table,. which 
closely gauge campus opinion. 
Chris is an active issue-oriented 
‘senator, one who-will be indis- 
pensible as the chairman of the 
Student Action Committee next 
year. 

_ This year, UVM has shown 
flashes of being politically active 


. hikes 


with diverse issues such as 
divestiture, tenure and tuition 
through the lobbying 
effort. One ticket shows the sign 
of .tapping student effort to 
create a unified student voice; 
Leon Hayward for president and 
Chris Chandler for vice-president 
is that ticket. 

Jesse Gadson 

Pres. Minority ..s 

Student Organization 

Chm. Student Activities 

Henry Hooper Chamberlain 

Chm. S.A. Communications 


Leon Has Needed — 
Leadership Qualities 


To the Editor: 

This is a recommendation 
for Mr. Leon Heyward. Leon is a 
second semester sophomore at 
the University of Vermont who 
will be running for President of 
the Student Association. 

I have known Leon since his 
freshman year at the University. 
I have worked, as a counselor, 
with Leon in the areas of aca- 
demic counseling, career explo- 


tation, and as advisor to the 


Minority Student Organization. 

Leon has made the adjust- 
ment from an urban area to a 
rural area and from high school 
to college quite enthusiastically. 
Leon has become very involved 
with his duties as treasurer for 
the Minority. Student Organiza- 
tion and has also been very 
involved with the University’s 


student organizational concerns. 

I am very pleased to be 
asked to write a _ supportive 
recommendation for Leon. It is 
a joy working with him as a 


«student and knowing him as a 


nice individual. Leon has the 
leadership . qualities that are 
needed for the position of S.A. 
President, He has matured quite 


‘rapidly since his freshman year. 


Leon is a willing individual who 
is eager for new challenges and 
would be an asset to any student 
organization. 


Endo ents 
Heyward : AStand } : 


on Student Issues 


To the Editor: 

I am writing this letter in 
behalf of the candidacy of Leon 
Heyward for Student. Associa- 
tion President. I have known 
Leon for two years, and served 
as his Hall Advisor last year in 
Hamilton-—Hall. Through “my 
interactions with Leon, I haye 


found him always to bean. 


extremely -active and involved 
individual, He contributed: a 
great deal of time and effort as 
floor representative to the 
Hamilton Hall Government last 
year, and served as its. secretary. 
I also know that Leon has been 


involved this year as Treasurer of 


the Third World Organization 
and as a Senator for the Student 
Association. 

I have always been im- 
pressed with Leon’s energy and 
enthusiasm. He is the type of 
student who challenges the Uni- 
versity community in order to 


make the University function 
more effectively. Leon is a very 
concerned and sensitive indivi- 
dual who would take the neces- 
‘sary time to listen to all mem- 
bers of the student and Univer- 
sity community. Leon combines 
this vitality with a sense o 
responsibility and commitment 
to any undertaking in which he 
“becomes involved;.'Thé quality 
of his participation is as admir- 
able as. is’ the hard work and 
effort~which he puts into it. 

I believe that Leon is 
extremely well qualified to re- 


“present the student body in the 


capacity of President of the 
Student ‘Association. 1 am confi 
dent that. Leon would represent 


- the many individuals and groups 


which make up the student 
body. 

Sincerely, 

Lew Lerman 


Wilda Will Keep Up © 
Active Involvement 


To the Editor: 

As one who has _ been 
involved in campus political 
issues over the past couple of 
years, I have-read with interest 
the platforms of -the various 
candidates, and listened to their 
statements at Sunday’s presi- 
dential forum in Harris-Millis. 
All candidates speak enthusias- 
tically in favor of divestiture of 
UVM’s’ stock in companies in- 
volved in South Africa, and all 
express sympathy and. concern 
for Dr. Underhill and the larger 
issue of academic freedom, yet 
only two — Wilda White and 
Leon Heyward - have ever 
bothered to attend student 
meetings or official functions 
regarding these issues. This indi- 
cates the extent to which the 
other candidates’ rhetoric is 
merely based on their political 
aspirations. ; 

Thus, narrowing the choices 
down, to. White and Heyward, I 
strongly endorse Wilda White for 
S.A. President and urge indivi- 
duals to write in Leon Heyward 


Chris Chandler: 


for Vice-President. Wilda 
actively supported student issues 
long before any other S.A. 
Senator cared: to get involved, 
and has aided the Student 
Committee Against Racism and 
the Coalition, for Academic 
Freedom with ‘her extensive 
knowledge of the S.A. Constitu- 
tion. 

Pm frustrated with watch- 
ing the S.A. impede or take 
lukewarm stdnces on agendas 
raised by student organizations. 
It’s time we had a president who 
isn’t afraid to speak out firmly 
and intelligently on campus 
concerns. Wilda White’s out- 
spoken approach to many con- 
troversial topics at the Univer- 
sity convinces me that she is best 
able to do the job. 

If students are truly con 
cerned that the Student Associa- 
tion get off its ass and take 
action rather than reaction ~on 
University issues, Wilda White is 
the presidential candidate you 
should vote for. 

Eric. Kilburn 


If additional information is Voice of the Stud ents 


needed, please do not hesitate to 
contact me. pie 
Sincerely, * 
Jennie Johnson 
Assistant Director 


Project S.T.A.Y. 


Chandler Is Capable 


To the Editor: 

Chris Chandler is running 
for S.A. Vice-President. In these 
days of so-called student apathy, 
it is refreshing to meet someone 
who is still active and interested 
in student government. Bright 
and capable, Chris is aware of 
the issues and has the ability to 
serve you well. 

Chris has been involved in 


the planning and execution of | 


many activities here in Hamilton 
Hall. A person who can handle 
responsibility, Chris can be 
counted on to get a job done. 
Serving as S.A. Senator this year, 
Chris: is keenly aware of the 
problems and interests of UVM 


students. Chris is capable of 
combining his ability to work 
with people and his leadership 
experience to make an excellent 
S.A. Vice-President. 

As_ S.A. . Vice-President, 
Chris Chandler can be counted 
on tq represent you fairly. He is 
truly ‘interested in your needs 
and desires; not his own. He is 
willing, able, and has the exper- 
ience necessary to do’a good job. 

On the basis of his exper- 
ience, dedication and depend- 
ability, l-enthusiastieally-endorse 
Chris Chandler for S.A. Vice-Pre- 
sidént. — , . 

-s sess «Respectfully, 
Tom Tiemi 


To the Editor: ; 

It has taken me a long time 
to become fully aware of the 
Student Association and _ its 
benefits for the student popula- 
tion. Too long in fact. We, the 


students, are an integral part of - 


the University. We should have 
the right to speak. We need a 
voice, . 

I believe SA can be this 
voice. But, it is necessary to have 


tion of Student 
President. : 

Having had the pleasure of 
working with Leon, I feel that 
he is capable, conscientious, and 


Association 


‘ willing to take on the demanding 


responsibilities of such an office. 
I am particularly impressed with 
Leon’s ability to get people 


effective leaders and greater 
communication. . 
Because he understands 

these two needs well, I think 
Chris Chandler would make an 
excellent Vice-President. He has 
experience in S.A. government 
as well as an ‘active interest in 
the issues S.A. must deal with. 
We need someone who is dedica- 
ted. I think Chris is. 

Ragan W. Cary - 

Student 


A Conscientious Candidate 


To the Editor: 

It has come to my attention 
that Leon Heyward has thrown 
his hat in the ring for the posi- . 


moving and to bringing closure 
to assigned tasks. ; 
As a staff member I am, of 
course, ineligible to cast a vote 
for this election, but I would: 
urge all students who know 
Leon and who can attest to his 
viable candidacy to support him 
in this election. 

Sincerely, 

Rodger Summers 


| 
| 
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Progrem Recruiting Fir 
Saturday March 24 


ALTERNATIVE COMMUNICATION 


AMERICAN CLUSTER EXPERIENCE 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


CAREER AWARENESS PROGRAM 
CLASSIC COMEDY FILM 


CLASSICAL AND BAROQUE MUSIC 
COMMON CENTS COOKING 


COMMUNITY HEALTH E DUCATION 


> 
EMERGENCY MEDICINE 


ENVIRONMENTAL COMMUNICATION 
ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN STUDIO 
FURNITURE RESTORATION 


GEOLOGY OF mT. PHILO STATE PARK 


GERMAN HOUSE 


G.Y.S.T.: COUNSELING YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS (THE). HISTORICAL 
AND ETHICAL PERSPECTIVES. 
we 
INTEGRATED HUMANITIES” 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


IRISH STUDIES 


JOURNALISM wil aes 
LEARNING ABOUT LIVING: AN AGING PROGRAM 


LIFE SKILLS 


MODERN DANCE 


Kirsten Ehret, 656 4652 


Ms. Judith Yarnall 
Dept. of English, 656 3056 


Prof. Anne Wool! fson 
College of Education & Sociat Services 
656-4303 


Ms. Sidney Holtz 


Center for Career Development, 656-3450 


Jim Briand, 656-4259 
Chris Jeffrey, 656 4259 


Barbara Freitheim, 656-4242 


Amanda Bronson, 656:3824 


“Paul Marino, 656-3869 


Ms. Peggy Stevens 
Assistant to the Director 
University Health Services, 656-3350. 


Jason Crandall, 656-4243 


Leslie Krogh, 656-4242 
Emily Mar, 656-4245 


. Prof. Paul Flinn 


School of Natural Resources, 656-4374 


Barbara Howe, 656-2693 
Rachel Blinken, 656-2693 


Prof. John Drake 
Chairman, Dept. of Geology, 656-3396 
Prof. Dennis Mahoney 
C/o Prof. Wolfgang Mieder 
Dept. of German & Russian, 656-3430 


Prof. Kareri Edwards 
Dept. of ECHD, €56-4050° 


Lester J. Wallman, M.D. 


Professor, Department of Surgery, €56.3646 


Prof. Bill Daniels 
Dept. of History, 656-3180 


Brian Zecchinelli, 656-4259 
Michael Schini, 656-4259 


Prof. Sidney Poger 
Dept. of English, 656-3056 


George Guay, 656-4254 
Prof. Armin Grams 


Dept. of ECHD, 656-4050 
Home phone: 863-2751 


Prof. Dee Dee Jameson 
Dept. of ECHO, 656-4050 


Debbie Labgnara, 656.4250 
Marsha Grey, 656 4250 


r 


11am - 3pm Es 
Fireplace Lounge 


MYTHOLOGY 

NOAH’S ARC 

PANHELLENIC 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

POTTERY 

RADIO OPERATIONS § 
RESEARCH SKILLS & METHODOLOGIES 


RESOURCE AWARENESS PROGRAM (Fresh. only) 


RUNNING 
RUSSIAN HOUSE 


SCANDINAVIAN 


SCIENCE IN SCIENCE FICTION 
SILENT COMPANY 

SKI AREA MANAGEMENT 
SPANISH : 

THEATRE PROGRAM 


TWO-DIMENSIONAL ART 
VEGETARIAN 


VERMONT HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
WOMEN’S AWARENESS 


WORLDWIDE 


WRITTEN way 


‘ 
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. 
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Prof. Michael McKnight © » 
Dept. of Religion, 656 4200 
Home phone: 6$6:464@——=———= 7 


Bridget Cole, 656-4262 
Monica Carabeau, 656-4262 
David Ashford, 656-4262 
Colleen Carroll, 656-4261 


Anthony Dimick, 656-2910 
Cynthia Gurdak, 656-4674 


Steven Larose, 656-4266 
Mitch Sprung, 656-4266 


Kirsten Wright, 656-4453 
Sonia Feder, 656-4453 


Helen Flynn, 656-4084 

Prof. Charies Letteri 

College of Education & Social Services 
656.3356 


Mr. Léo Lambert 


~ Assistant Director, L/L.C, 656-4200 


Marian Harry, 656-4269 


Prof. Kenneth Natibow 
Dept. of German & Russian, 656-3430 


Carol Bensen, 656-4268 
Phillip Brett, 656-4268. 


Al Buja Bijunas, 656-4267 
Carter Brown, 656-4247 
Mark Young, 656-4264 
Gail Berritt, 656-2612 


Diane Lachtrupp, 656-4251 - 
David Durkee, 656-4251 


Joan Hocky, 656-4254 


Cathy Reynolds, 656-4605 
Shari Weinstein, 656-2082 


Dan Colby, 656-4261 


Sue Bailey, 65€-2082 
Beth Rosenberg, 656-2082 


Prot. David Conrad’ 
ollege of Education & Social Services 
656-3356 


Patricia Dean, 656-4267 
Gedson, 656.4250 
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Family Farms: An 


“By Jean Reinsbrough . 

The family farm is dying. In the mid=1 930’s there 
were nearly 6.8 million farms in the U.S. Today the 
total is less than three million. Why is America losing 
30,000 farms each year? 

‘A family farm is defined as an agricultural 
production unit in which the members of a family 
assume the risk and provide Management and the 
majority of the labor. This type of farm accounts for 
only 11 percent of American agricultural sales, yet 
ironically, 70 percent of all American farms fit this 
definition. It is the top 6 percent of the farms that 
control 53 percent of the market, 

For many years, the key word in. agricultural 
development has been consolidation. 58 percent of all 
purchases of farmland in 1977 were made to expand 
existing operations. Small farms are stitched together 
into large farms and_if this trend continues, a -report 
of the Congressional Research Service estimates that 
by 1986 ten percent of all farms (about 250,000) will 
be selling 92 percent of the agricultural products, But 
no evidence indicates that further consolidation 
would lead to significant increases in either efficiency 
or production. In fact, it will probably mean higher 
food prices.- Most often, increased food prices are the 
result of greater costs and profits in marketing. On 
the average, farmers receive only one-third of what 
consumers pay -for food. 

The small farmer runs into other problems as 
well. First — there is the money-hungry developer, 
knocking on the family farmer’s door, offering large 
sums of cash for fertile land. Farming is not easy, and 
when only 15 percent of families farming are able to 
survive on it as their sole source of income, the 
temptation to sell and retire is great: 

A second threat to the existence -of the ‘small 
farm is the vast amount of agricultural land that is 
rented or sold to non-farmers each year. Family 
farmers have a stake in preserving the vitality of their 


The 


‘-own land. Many wish to pass it on to the next genera- 


tion. On the other hand, renters and absentee owners 
are less likely to have such, commitment to the land. 
Less available healthy land is yet another stumbling 
block for new farmers trying to start up, Even in 
Vermont, the number of herds of cattle has dropped 
65 percent in the past 20 years — from 10,790 to 
3,813. 5 . 
N 

In the past four decades, federal goverment 
Policies have been detrimental to the-health of small 
farms. Government efforts have strengthened the 
competitive. advantage of large operations and have 
also encouraged ‘consolidation. The top two percent 
of all farms receive 20 percent of the direct federal 
Payments. The Department of Agriculture, working 
through land grant colleges, has historically put most 
of its money into developing new machinery, fertili- 
zers, pesticides and farming techniques that encour- 
age the growth of large operations, but have little 
benefit for small farms. 

Contrary to popular beli¢ f, small farms need not 
be a fading American dream. There is still time to 
Save them: James Jeffords (R — Vt.), along with four 
other members of Congress, have already drawn up 
and introduced the Family Farm Development Act 
that proposed the following changes: : 

(1) A raise in farm commodity prices and increa- 


sed eligibility for fedéral_ payments only if farmers. 


implement a plan for maintaining soil and water 


“develop quickly... 


Endangered Species . 


quality standards. 

(2) Revisions in the present tax policies which 
encourage absentee ownership of farm land and 
constrict the amount of farm land available to fami- 
lies who wish to start in agriculture. a 

(3) The authorization of a Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to make grants to local governments and 
non-profit organizations for purchasing agricultural 
land to be sold to small farmers. 

(4) To help small and moderate sized farmers 
establish cooperatives through the Farmers Coopera- 


' tive Service to facilitate the local sale of their pro- 


ducts. 

(S) The establishment of the Family Farm 
Development Service to promote the- interests of 
small and moderate sized farms. 


The bill also Proposes the establishment of _ 


federally-funded research on patterns of land owner- 
ship, the development of appropriate farm techno- 
logy, ways of improving nutrient levels in soil and 
furthering methods of biological pest control. 

This bill, if passed, will be a major step toward 
improved conditions for an increasing number of 
family farmers. “As people on Vermont soil, in a state 
where the economy is largely based on the welfare 
of farmers, citizens are strongly urged to write 
to their members of Congress to express their views. 
The sooner the better.- May Ist will be too late. 
Write to James Jeffords, Room 501, Canon House 
Office, Washington, DC 20515. 


t 


--before Act 250 evoives into, 
Maoist land reformation! ” J 
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Crunch | 


By Henry Hooper Chamberlain 

For those motorists who have to keep one eye on 
the gas pumps, the price of gasoline is beginning to 
take off. Over the last month, better than a nickel a 
fallon has been added to all grades of gasoline. 
Translated, that is one ‘dollar per tank full for all 
‘hose mid-size cars you see filling the highways. 
Unfortunately, the increase is only the tip of the 
iceberg. 


a 


Motorists can expect more. trouble just-around 
the corner. For one; the supply of unleaded gasoline 
is tightening. Both the oil industry and the federal. 
zovernment are forecasting impending’ shortages of 
this grade of fuel. Ironically, this is the same gasoline 
that all post-1974 cars are forced to use. Unleaded gas 
has always carried a price in equity with premium, 
but producers want even more money to produce the 
unleaded grade of gasoline. The quandry is that 
unleaded gasoline isa must under the new federal 
emission standards. Thus, by virtue of its nécessity, 
the petroleum industry is able to apply subtle pres- 
sure on the federal government to allow the increases. 

The price of gas is already going out of sight, and 
consumers are going to have to pay one dollar for a 
gallon of gasoline, but the oil industry has not been 
able to substantiate a need for the increases. Accord- 
ing to the Congressional Service, the indus- 


day. Meaning, the industry. is having no: problem 


supplying consumers with an adequate supply of 


petroleum products. 


~ To the contrary, say the big oil companies, we 


are short 2.5 million barrels a day. If that is true, 
where-are the shortages that would have to occur? 
Obviously, the oil industry is playing the old “‘maxi- 
mize, the, profits” game. 


Rule one: create & scare so that the ‘price is 
allowed to creep up (prices never go. down). Next, 
oncé you have raised the Prices, fell the consumers 
that you are doing everything possible to alleviate the 
problem {this*is good for a few more percent on’ the 
Price incregse). Finally, atttibute the ‘windfall profits 
to the need for more; expensive research and develop- 
ment of oil fields and refineries (all this while you 
build spectacular multi-million dollar headquarters 
with the profits). t ‘ 

Executives of the.major oil companies have been 


highly successful at playing the pricing game over the 


last ten years, as increases have easily kept pace with 
the consumer price index. The first rule of economics 
is that supply and demand dictate price in a competi- 
tive market. But, the reality of the oil market is that 
the major:companies band together to end competi- 
tion, so that while ‘supply keeps pace with demand, 
the companies ulate the market into allowing 
| for periodic prieein 8 


a eee 


aaP 

Energy Secretary James K. Schlesinger ciaims the 
shortage is 500,000 barrels a day, a figure that will 
increase as the most mobile people on Earth prepare 
for summer recess. AIndisputably, we are looking at 
supply problems . for. the summer. Already, the 
Prospect of weekend gas station closings is good, with 


an actual rationing program on the back burner. ~ 


Iranian oil, while accounting for roughly only 5 
percent of our oil supply, will not be coming here in 
anywhere near the amounts before the revolution, 
Further, political pressures in the Mideast may result 
in further decreases in the available oil supply to the 
United States, Already, Israel is cut off from Iranian 
oil, a source Israel heavily relied upon before the fall 
of the Shah. As part of our commitment. to Israel, 
we have promised our ally the amount of oil it needs. 
All of the above has to be taken in light of the 
decreasing domestic capacity, which despite the 
Alaskan field, continues to supply less than fifty 
percent of American needs. 

In. short, consumers can look to a gradually 
dwindling supply of gasoline, especially unleaded, 
that will cost substantially more. While our European 
allies pay close to two dollars per gallon, we are 
beginning to approach a dollar or more. Ten years 
down the road, cars will be even smaller, the air 
cleaner, and the automobile will become even more 
of a luxury item. With this in mind, it may be time to 
develop our mass transportation system. s 
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White: The 
Positi 
Candidat 

The next Student Association president must 
have, in our opinion, three essential qualities. First, 
a proven ability to motivate people to action. 
Second, a thorough knowledge of university 
affairs, and experience dealing with them. Third, 
and most importantly, a serious: concern” for 


student needs, rising above political expedience, 
combined with an ability to present, an organized 


and cohesive argument expressing those needs. 


On ‘the basis.of these three criteria, we endorse 
Wilda White's candidacy for the office of Student 
Association President. 

Ms. White has Organized a group of students 
and led them to S.A. recognition and “funding in 
the face of strong opposition. Through this, 
and her active participation in the Student Associa- 
tion Senate, the Student Committee Against 
Racism, and the Coalition for Academic Free- 
dom, ‘Ms. White has gained a complete knowledge 
of the workings of the university, as well as acquir- 
ing necessary experience. 

Further, through a well-prepared and articu- 
lately presented position during two S.A. Presiden- 
tial debates, and active involvement in student 
affairs, Ms. White has displayed a more than 
genuine interest in student problems, and a well- 
defined approach to answering these concerns. 

We should not discount other Candidates, 
however. Russell Flannery — has Proposed some 
interesting new ideas, and stressed that S.A. take 
@ more practical approach to the student body, 
thereby increasing active student involvement. 


Leon. Heyward has presented a solid -basis for. 


repairing the broken down communication 
between the S.A. and the student body. Dale 
Rocheleau has shown.an active intérest in student 
needs, 

Yet, we feel Ms. White will most effectively 
work with the administration, the faculty, and the 
students, to make the S.A. a more viable organiza- 
tion on this campus. 

We recommend that particular attention be 
paid to increasing the student voice in tenure, 
building on the sound start of the lobbying effort, 
and improving relations with the city of Burling- 
ton. A wealth of unique ideas and resources exist 
on this campus, and should be thoroughly utilized 
for the benefit of all students. The potential is 
enormous, and must be taken advantage of. 

As one candidate has suggested. the new 
administration and the various media organizations 
on campus should meet and discuss current issues 
on a much more ' frequent basis. We feel this 
necessary and important, and will work with the 
new administration to effectively realize this goal. 


| Letters. 


Students Should Have Part 
in Tenure Process 


To the Editor: ‘ 

I feel that I was quoted out 
of context in the news article 
“S.A..Senate Resolves to Sup- 
port Underhill” (Cynic, March 
15, 1979, page 5). The quota- 
tion “We have not had exper- 
ience in determining tenure. It is 
determined: by a committee who 
have been through , the-process 
themselves... perhaps they are 


better qualified to décide,” was ~ 


only part of my attempt to 
present the other/side of the 
Underhill questiof| The two 
lines do not repregént my views 
on the tenure issuel nor do they 
State the point of *iew which I 
presented at the Senate Metting. 

My. comment concemed a 
specific proposal by a senator, 
supported by Dr. Underhill, that 
a’committee of senators investi- , 
gate the case, that we examine 


all supporting materials and 
determine whether Underhill be 
recommended for tenure. If we 
decided that he should be 
recommended, the assumption 
would be made that he was not 
recommended because of his 
political beliefs. I remarked that ° 


I was not a professional sociolo- 


gist and didn’t feel qualified to 
judge the qualifications of a 
sociologist. | was not implying 
that students should have no 
part in tenure decisions! Student 
evaluations of teaching must be 
an essential part of every decj- 
sion but cannot be the Sole 
criteria for a tenure decision. 

At the Senate meeting, I 
expressed my opinion on the 
case itself. I respect Ralph 
Underhill and all who support 
him. However, I feel that many 
have lost sight of the fact that 


Dr. Underhill is not the on 
professor: involved in this q 
tion. Every person who believe 
that Dr. Underhill was not 
recommended for tenure be 
cause of his Marxist views i 
accusing seven Sociology pro- 
fessors of violating academic 
freedom. This is the most serious 
accusation one can make against 
a faculty member. 
--—L.informed the Senate that 
Dr. Jeannette Folta, Chairperson 
of the Sociology Department, 
gave me her word that a candi 
date’s beliefs have never been 
given any considerations in any 
Promotion or tenure decisio 
with which she has been invol 
ved. I said that T have a lot of 
respect for Dr. Folta and | 
believe her. 

The Cynic chose not to 
include these remarks in the 
article. Instead, two lines were 
extracted to paint me as a 
Student who sees no room 


for students in the tenuring| - 


process! It is unfortunate that 
the Cynic cannot fairly represent 
both sides of an issue. 

Sincerely, 

Elizabeth C. Burke 

S.A. Vice President 


SA is Trying To Do A Good Job 


To the Editor: 

As a student who has been 
involved with the S.A: for three 
years, I feel it is necessary to 
respond to the Cynic editorial 
appearing in the March 15 issue. 
The task of effectively voicing 
student concerns is a very 
difficult one; it is necessary at 
times. to_lookat-all-sides~of an 
issue before acting upon it. The 
actions taken by SCAR and the 
CAF are to be commended, they 
have taken stands on issues in a 
reasonable manner and seem to 
have done a good deal of Te- 
‘Search. If the S.A. is not as quick 
to respond to these issues, it is 
probably because we are taken 
up with other duties mandated 
by the S.A. Constitution. We are 
also hurt by time limitations; we 
are all students and presumably 
we are here to get an education, 
so at least soni of our time 
must be spent on studying. The. 
S.A. is not made up of Super- 
women/men. Keep in mind that 
the S.A. governing body consists 
of 37 senators and the oMioes. 


The blame for inaction, if it is 
justified, should rest with the 
senators as well as the officers. 


One thing that has constant- 
ly pissed me off in my time with 
the S.A. is the adversary rela- 
tionship that seems to exist 
between the S.A. and the Cynic. 
Why can’t the Cynic offer some 
assistance if they think things 
are done so poorly, up here? Do 


they have to. wait-until the end 
of the year to do little but 


criticize, offering no help 


finding solutions to problems? 
Jumping on the bandwagon 
indeed! Come on,Cynic, ‘ge 
down off of your soapbox and 


_try to be. constructive rather}- 


than destructive. We are trying 
to do a good job. We could use 
some help! 

Peter A. Riegelman 


SAE Says Thanks 


To the Editor: 

The Brothers, Pledges, and 
Little Sisters of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon would like to thank 
members of the Greek commun- 
ity, friends, and sponsors who 
helped to make their fund-rais- 
ing Rum Party to fight Muscular 
Dystrophy such a success. 

The February 27th semi-— 
formal event, attended by 275 
Greeks, administrators, and 
other friends of the house, raised 
$540 for the Muscular Dystro- 


phy SAE would also like 
to thank the following sponsors: 
Claussens, Farrell’s Distributing, 
Coca Cola of Burlington, 7Up— 
Canada Dry of Burlington, and 
Martin’s Food Store. , 

SAE thanks you all, again 


and looks forward to making] - 
‘this an annual event. 


Sincerely , 

Brothers, Pledges & 
Little Sisters of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity 
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ne Bad Apple... 


_: By Charles H. Clark 

I feel compelled to respond to the last issue of 
this newspaper which depicted. the Current S.A. as 
politically inept. The Cynic chose one Senate Meeting 
to make sweeping decisions on a whole year’s worth 
of work. Let me say right from the start that criticism 
of the last Senate Meeting was justifiable. However, 
the attendance at Senate. meetings this year has been 
the—highest in recent history with an average of 
around 31 senators.present. In addition, the Senate 
meets every two weeks, where in the past it only met 
once a month. These facts should not be overlooked. 

The last Senate Meeting dealt partly with the 
partially complex pigblem of tenure. It is an issue 
that we should all be interested in as it is a major 
concern nationwide. I have chosen to pursue a 
position that ha’ been vocally in the minority, but as 
I talk with more students, I feel it is a position that a 
majority supports. I think a person should be told the 
reason why he has not been granted tenure. In the 
Underhill case, there is not enough evidence to 
suggest that this is a political firing. Frankly, I am fed 
up with the manipulation:of students that is occur- 
ring on campus in this case. Furthermore, I am going 
to speak out agairist it because what one group of 
students states on the steps of Watérman is not the 
only student opinion. That type of political activism 
has not advanced the cause of student involvement in 
‘the tenure process. It has only served to set the 
credibility of students back substantially as potential 
rational participants in the, hiring or firing of profes- 
sors. 

The charge of a violation of Academic Freedom 
that Ralph Underhill has launched against the Univer- 
sity of Vermont is the most serious charge against-a 


The Three C 


of “Higher L 


By Eric Kilburn 

While examining occurrences at the university 
over the past several months — specifically academic 
freedom, due process, and the South African divesti- 
ture campaign — a disturbing contention regarding 
the role of education in society frequently surfaces. 
The premise holds that: (A) education does ‘not 
enable students or society as a whole to critically 
examine issues and alternatives to curfent social ills; 
(B) for the most part, colleges and universities, rather 
than contributing to the betterment of society, 
socialize or “teach” students how to fit into existing 
societal channels; and (C) : “learning” institutions 


employ various and generally successful tactacs in ‘ 


implementing the above ideology. 
Granted, contentions A and B are far-reaching 
and difficult to prove empirically, but. by examining 
the manifestations. of C, a strong circumstantial 
connection between the three assertions can be 
demonstrated. weer cas 
In order to satisfy the requirements A and B,.the 
institution must necessarily limit, suppress, subvert, 
or divert the free flow of ideas in the classroom and 
the university community. This can be accomplished 
by one.or more of the following mechanisms. 7 
(1) Ignoring the issue — If the complaint is small, 
and the perceived level of support for it is low, avoid 
confronting the issue and hope it will go away. This is 
exactly what the UVM administration did~ initially 
regarding South African investments and is presently 
doing with the Underhill case. : 
(2) Form a committee — If the complaint re- 


= 
= 


& 


Ceives wide support, form a committee and shove the -. 


issue under the rug of ‘official inquiry.’ The commit- 
tee should have a.grandiose sounding name such as 
the Ad-hoc Committee on University Investment 
Policies (the committee which dealt with the South 
African issue). This allows a couple of students to 


““establishment”’ 


University ...It should not be taken lightly; nor should 
tht honor and the integrity of the professors in the 
Sociology Department who made the decision not to 
recommend Underhill for tenure. Some people have 
forgotten that. the department is full of professionals 
who are just as Strong advocates of Academic Free- 
dom as anyone. 

The intelligent way to proceed in this case is to 


let thé appeal process begin. The case may be taken. 


through the appeal Process at two levels. If an appeal 


‘is denied by the Faculty Standards Committee of the 


Professor’s college, it may. be brought to the Vice 
President and the Faculty Affairs Committee. If the 
Faculty Affairs Committee denies the grounds’ for 


appeal, the faculty member may take his case to the 


Grievance Committee. Such a process would make it 
very difficult for a violation of due process‘or acade- 
mic freedom to go unchecked. 

Students shoutd direct their energies to the larger 
problem of involvement in the tenure process. This 
may be accomplished by enlisting the support of 
faculty ‘members who see students as capable of 
making qualified judgments on both the development 
of tenure criteria and actual tenure decisions. This 
may be a slower approach to the issue, but_is more 
responsible and effective than making untenable 
demands without constructive solutions. As students, 
we must give constructive Proposals rather than 
taking the easier course of labeling the administration 
and therefore unresponsive. Too 
often, students do not realize the scope and the 
complexity of the problems they are dealing with 

In addition to a difference of opinion on this 
issue, which I respect, the tone of the Cynic dealt a 


percent of the testimony heard by the cominittee — 


favored divestment. Mere Soincidence? | ‘think not. 
(3) Official edicts and statements — While 
publicity expressing ‘understanding’ for student/fa- 


culty concerns, administrative personnel may initiate - 


their purported intentions,  - ; 
_ One reads statements by the Dean of Arts and 


policies or cherish-attitudes which directly contradict 


Sciences. viewing a student demonstration as “‘exuber- 


ant,” then opining that “the gene pool has. not 


serve on it, providing the illusion of equal represen: . 


tation where -in fact’ none exists. . in” constituti 
the aforementioned committee, President Coor, 

was already on record against divestiture, appointed 
seven of the group’s nine members. Six of thé ‘seven 
voted not to divest stock in compat Going exten- 
sive business Poy, et the fact that 80 


ituting 


te 


‘and applications of Ka 


| 
isk 


would love-to debate that one. 


changed. Native intelligence hag not changed. There- 
fore the number of people qualified to teach hasn't 
changed.” Apart from his interpretation of genetics 
Of Kafkaesque logic, does Dean 
Jewett really believe that good 


scores of Ph.D.’s driving cabs and busing tables who 


oa 


teachers are born, ie, 
herp dotitntiiiel Yd not made? There are 


sweeping blow to the year’s programs of'the Student 
Association. A researched and comprehensive look at 
S.A. this year will reveal that S.A. has taken the 
political initiative in a numberof -issues and has 
followed through on every case. 3 

. The initiative -in Montpelier was unprecedented 
and remains an ongoing commitment of the Student 
‘Association, The S.A. carried the South Africa issue 
to the very end and was the prime mover in getting a 
Trustee committee _organized—S-A- -wasalso stil] 
fighting for a change in: investment policy at the last 
Board of Trustees Meeting. Where were the other 
students whom the Cynic claims have initiated 
all political action? I:must remind the Cynic that S.A. 
represents the political views of’ ail the students, It 
must not be pushed by special interest groups which 
purport to be representing student interests. They are 


~-fepresenting only one political viewpoint. The Stu- 


dent Association has throughout the year presented 
all sides of the student body for decisions. It must be 
remembered that the process of decision making can 
be just as important as the outcome. 

In other political areas, S.A. has held debates on 
campus for Lt. Governor, as well’ as for representa- 
tives of local wards. S.A. has actively been in contact 
with legislators throughgut the state in-support of 
student concerns. These things tend to go unnoticed. 

S.A. this year has .chosen. to be thorough and. 
have. all the facts straight before making decisions. 
The Cynic’ should do the same when investigating 
stories. 
stones while it itself lives ina glass house. 

Charles Clark is president of the Student Associa- 
tion at UVM. 


ommandments 
eaming” — 


Witness Vice President Arns’ September 1978 
memo that henceforth denies the right. of faculty 
refused tenure to necessarily be told why they were 
dismissed. According to Linda Jeffries, an S.A. 
Senatar who serves on Dr. Arn’s Student Advisory ~ 
Committee, she did not receive a copy of the memo 
until February: This is the apparent extent to which 
the UVM administration *views student input into’ 
Processes which distinctly affect the quality of 
instructioy. In addition, says Jeffries, a student in the 
S.A. administration knew earlier of. the ‘memo’s 
existence, yet chose ‘not to inform students about the 
new policy. In this writer’s view, Dr. Arns’ memo has 


- potentially outrageous implications by denying due 


process; why then were not large numbers.of students 
in formed about\ thé administration’s shenanigans and — 
encouraged to work against them? ; 

(4) A Pacified and/or hedonistically Preoccupied 


- Student body — An essential prerequisite to a quiet 


university is keeping students’ attention focused on 
short term or minor issues, such as the Cahn-Kitcher 
proposal, extending the add/drop period, or raising 
the drinking age, thereby preventing assessment of 
substantial agendas confronting the university and 
society. This technique has worked reasonably,well in 
the “‘me-first” seventies, but voices of protest raised 
by various student groups in the past year hopefully 
heralds an end to the creative doldrums ‘that have 
characterized this period. - 
Given the previous arguments, what are the 
possibilities for change? A more aggressive and open 
Student Association could offer numerous oppor- 
tunities for personal and political awareness, and is a 
viable first step. Since the S.A. president has the 
ability to redirect priorities, students should seek to* 
elect the person who offers the greatest vision for 
what S.A. could be. , 
Higher learning has a ways to go before it fulfills 
its founding myths, but there is always hopé. If one 
learns anything at a university’ it should be the 
ability to care t 80 
issues, taking 
person the facts and 
Teach someone how to think 
D ‘truth forever. 


for a day. 
and they will 


The Cynic has decided instead to throw] 
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Sip into something 
Comfortable... 


So smooth. Easy to sip. Delicious! | 
Comfort®’s unlike any other liquor. 
It tastes good just poured over ice. © 
That’s why it makes mixed drinks 
taste much better, too. Sip into 
something Comfort®able. Try it! 
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By Mary Landon 
A frog hops tentatively 
around the stage,. then dis- 
appears quickly behind a cur- 
tain. A camel’s nose and long, 
curved neck emerge, playing a 
of “peaking game” with the 


' frog. A mammoth fly enters and 


waits hesitantly, rubbing - its 
front legs together and preening 
its. wings. A monkey nimbly 


‘performs his antics... and the 


audience hasn’t stopped laugh: 
ing 


the superb mime show of the 
Mummenschanz trio. This Swiss 
troupe consists of one woman 
and two men, renowned for 
their mime and mummery. But 
their spirited, light-hearted per- 
formance last Wedriesday night 
seemed much more than just a 
few hours of masked faces and 
exaggerated movement. 
One-fifth of the packed 


_fiouse at Memorial Auditorium is 


comprised of attentive and ex- 
cited children. As the noise 


subsides, the curtains pull back- 


to reveal a stark stage, lighted by 
a single spotlight. A puffy brown 
blob lies there,. dead still, look- 
ing like a pile of chocolate 
pudding. A slight twitch of 
movement in the soft brown 


‘ heap sets off some giggles in the 


audience, especially from the 
children, who watch with fas- 


‘ 
Floriana Frassetto 
cination. We wait for a furthe: 


sign. The object on stage in- 
creases its movement. It grows 


and expands in all directions... 


With each new twist and wiggle. 
the laughter grows, The children 
around me giggle cheerfully and 
whisper “What's it doing?” I too 
am unprepared for what will 
happen. I don’t know what I 
expected, but somehow, it was- 
n’t this. The-brown object, now 


. looking like an overgrown Rai- 


sinet or a bean-bag chair, com- 
pletes its task of rolling up onto 
a stage prop, and the. crowd 
-empathises with “‘it,” cheering 
him on for the victory. 

The first. half of Wednes- 
day’s program ‘consisted of 15 
separate mime skits. Some were 
very short, but all were hilarious, 
éspecially one involving a huge 
; slinky-like object with an attach- 
“able balloon. The slinky held on 


to: its balloon. by, suction, but: 


‘then decided to ‘play a game 
with the audience by throwir 


vate ++ 


* They’re intently watching _ 


with. | 
‘paper bags, plastic bags, painted 


Mime With 


Mummenschanz 


the balloon back and forth. The, 
crowd cheered when the slinky 
was finally able to catch his 
balloon again. 

The second half of the 
program was longer and much 
more involved in terms. of 
costumes, masks and plot. A 
common theme developed 
among the various skits. With 
each little performance, a differ- 
ent element in the complex 
game_of human_ relations was 
played upon... Two men with 
heads made out of wooden 
cubes offered and gambled their 
cubes in.a-series of games, until 
one man lost so many of his 
cubes that he gave up. A man 
and a woman with toilet paper 
rolls -by their eyes and mouths 


.commiented on human emotion, 


love, .rejection, and verbosity. 
Two men competed against each 
other in a race to mold a perfect- 
ly handsome clay face,. pulling 
and stretching their own faces as 
well as each other’s, and ended 
up where they began, face to 
face with absolutely nothing. A 
man and a woman “spoke” 
through their masks with the 


help of facial expressions drawn — 
“on pads of paper. 


Mime theatre is a particular 
and special form of art that 
involves no verbal communica- 
tion. I think back to the clever 
ideas the three actors came up 


Photo by Adrienne Helitzer 
Mummenschanz used 


boxes, plastic containers, toilet 
paper, party favors, bubbles, 
clay, blocks. of wood, balloons 
and much more to create their 
theatre. 

. When a group doesn’t rely 
on big props, elaborate stages, or 
fancy ‘techniques, and when 
their acting is so funny that you 
have a constant smile on your 
face, then you realize how hard 
they must have to work to 
communicate with an audience 
of hundreds. Moreover, they are 
working... and ‘communicating 
completely without the use of 
voice and language. Wednesday 
night was a memorabie one, and 
Mummenschanz surely merited 


-the standing ovation they re- 


ceived, How disappointing it was 
that they gave no encore; but 
then again, you know what they 
say about too much of a good 
thing. 
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“Straights” Are. 
Even Better Live 


By Peter Vanderbilt 

Le Plateau Auditorium in 
Montreal was sold out last 
Wednesday night, and ticket 
holders were waiting on the 
street until half an hour after the 
show was due to start. Sur- 
prisingly, little grumbling was 
heard from the restless crowd. 
They’ were waiting to hear what 
to many is the best new. band of 
the past several years: Dire 
Straits. 

Once inside, there was ano- 
ther half hour’s wait before the 
unscheduled opening act made 
its appearance. The opening 
band’s name was something like 
the “Balooga Bandits.” Suffice it 
to say that they were a very 
poor example of New Wave, and 
were not well received by a 


crowd who awaited an entirely , 


new: sound. 

When Dire Straits finally did 
appear, it was near 11:00, and 
the crowd seemed to be growing 
tired. Mark Knopfler, the 
group’s lead guitarist, singer, and 
songwriter, started things off 
with a few words of greeting to 
Montreal, then quickly got down 
to music, with “‘Down to the 
Waterline.” The opening notes 
seemed to be drawn from 
somewhere deep inside his gui- 
tar, and as the band burst into it, 
there seemed to be an infectious 
surge of energy released from 
the stage. Then, with a minimum 
of talk, the band moved through 
two more songs from their first 
album, “‘Six-blade_Knife” and 
“Water of Love.” On the latter 
Mark Knopfler got out the slide, 
and effortlessly wove the melo- 
~dy.that holds the song together 
between the lines. 

After these three songs, 
Knopfler said they “‘would like 
to play somé hew songs. IT hope 
no one minds if we don’t just 
play the record and leave.” 
These new songs are distinctly 
Dire Straits, retaining the same 


originality and freshness that is 
present on their first album. 


The first of these, called “Lady 
Writer,”’ was about a “Lady 
writer on the T.V./She had the 
brains and the beauty.” “Lady 


Erratum... 


Writer,” while good, didn’t seem 
to be anything unusual for the 
group, characterized by great 
guitar leads, interesting lyrics, 
and a tight rhythm section. 
The next song, however, took us 
back down to see the London 
waterfront through the eyes of a 
“one-handed sailor.” The lyrics 


evoked clear images of the sleazy | 


bars, wharfs and streets of the 
area, arid of the people who pass 
among them. The _ musical 
accompaniment features a laid— 
back lead, artfully intertwined 


“with the rhythm guitar of David 


Knopfler. 

Dire Straits ‘played with a 
minimum of flash showmanship. 
Mark Knopfler provided. what 
little there’ was.as he wove his 


way back and forth across the 


stage wearing da‘ red polka-dot 
shirt. Rick Withers, the band’s 
drummer, twirled his drumsticks 
at every opportunity, and, hav- 
ing a great time, never missed a 
beat. John  Illsley, 
player, seemed to be made of 
stone except. for his fluid 
fingers, that picked a solid bass, 
and rhythm guitarist David 
Knopfler was a perfect match 
for his brothet’s lead. : 

A further word about Mark 


Knopfler is in order. Not only is _, 


he able to play those leads on 
the record, he plays them with 
an apparent ease, producing a 
fast, clean sound that is only 
rarely heard on stage let alone 
on record. His voice did start 
getting a little weak towards 
the end of the show, but he just 
played a little harder, and it 
really didn’t matter. 

The show ended after al- 
most all the songs from the 
album (including, of course, 
“Sultans. of .Swing”), nearly a 
dozen original songs not on the 
album, and two encores. had 


been played. Dire Straits had 


treated my ears right, both 
musically and physically (they 
weren't ringing when I left). 

Based on this concert, and 
their performance on their al- 
bum, Dire. Straits, will be making 
music for a lo 
will be well worth listening_to. 
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issue of the Cynic Ed Feidner, 
the director of ‘When Bananas 
Grow on a Cherry Tree,” was 
attributed a quote which he did 
not say. Also the headline was 
misprinted, and photo captions 
did not: appear. The Cynic 
apologizes. 
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Theatre: 


A Discussion With 
Playwright Melba 


By Lynn Barnicle ‘ 

“In this: era the word 
‘struggle’ is practically non-exis- 
tent. If we want something, we 
can take a pill and everything is 
instant: instant. love, instant 
relief. With therapy today you 
run and you get a quick fix, you 
don’t have to struggle. Mira (the 
main character) is looking for 
fast answers too; she doesn’t 
* “want -to struggle, but her.con- 
‘. frontation with Richard brings 
us back to the old business — 
we’ve got to do it ourselves.” 


Written by Melba Thomas, 
When Bananas Grow on a Cherry 
Tree made its world premier at 
Royall Tyler Theatre last week. 
The cooperation between the 
theater department and Melba 
was arranged this fall, and is now 
in full performance week with 
Melba as playwright in residence. 

“Trust,”’ Melba says, “is the 
basis for cooperation.” Giving 
up one’s piece of work may be 


like giving away one’s baby to. 


the care of a stranger, but of 
those involved with the produc- 


Photo by Dan Brettler 


tion she says: “All these people 


want to do their very best for 
themselves and for you.” Ed 
Feidner, professor and director 


at Royall Tyler Theater, “has 


amazed me in how deeply he 
understands my work.” Scene 
designer and. professor Bill 
Schenk has also managed, she 
feels, to capture a vivid sense of 


the intended illusion and reality_ 


that progress through the play. 

Melba Thomas has worked 
from several scholarships from 
the New School for Social 
Research in New York, and has 
also taught television writing at 
the college level. Much of her 
work has been done with televi- 
sion dramas such .as Matinee 
Theater, General Electric Thea- 
ter, East Side/West Side, The 
Nurses, and. The Doctors. Curr- 
ently under option are two of 
her other plays, Come Dressed 
in Red and Mr. Sears and Mr. 
Roebuck, a musical comedy for 
Broadway. 

Melba —Thomas—explained 
that this play is about Mira’s 
exploration of love. Mira, in 
Spanish, represents seeing OF 
beholding, and indeed she does 
just that. With the influence of 
parents, the advice of Freud and 
Don Juan, and her relationship 
with her black husband Richard, 
she enters into this exploration. 


‘ Two aspects of love, sex and 


love, are represented by char- 
acters of Sigmund Freud and 
Don Juan, “who turn out to be 
such frauds,” Thomas says. 
Mira’s reality isan irreconcilable 
relationship with her husband 
and a choppy writing. career. 

I kept one eye on Melba 
Thomas the other night during a 
tehearsal of the show. She sat in 
the center of the theater, intent- 
ly watching her play become a 
production. Her face showed 


such emotion ‘that 1 was more. 


than impatient to find out what 
she was thinking. After the 
run she expressed her reactions 
and suggestions to the cast. The 
riext day she reiterated many of 
these same thoughts for the 

. (continued on page 35) 


Elvis Costello © 
In Concert and on . 


sale this 


week at 
the | 


~SUPERTRAMP) 


JC 35709, Elvis 


Life On 

Broadway 
With 
lrene 
Miller 


By Jennifer Landey 

In the Craftsbury Room of 
Royall Tyler Theatre last Friday, 
New York producer Irene Miller 
spoke to an informal gathering 
of students and staff about ‘real 
life’ in the theatres of Broadway. 
Born in Great Britain, Miller 
started her career in television 
news. She came to New York 
where she recently produced 
Cold Storage, starring her actor/ 
husband Martin Bolsam. 

According to Miller, a pro- 
fessional producer has probably 
the most ambiguous job in the 


drama world. She said that as a 


producer, “‘you are probably, the 
most hated person in the com- 
pany; you gradually find your- 
self as the outsider.” When a 
producer goes into a play, Miller 
claims, he must~be mad. Broad- 
way economics, she said, are 
‘“thorrible.”’ She added that peo- 
ple never put their life savings 
into the theatre, thus don’t have 
a chance to get their money 
back. “So why are we all in the 
theatre?” she ‘asked. “It’s, a 
disease.” 

Miller told some. amusing 
theatrical stories. One time when 
she was:in bed with her husband 


ELVIS 
COSTELLO 
- ARMED 
FORCES 


including: 

Oliver's Army 
Accidents | 

Will Happen 

(What's So 

: Funny ‘Bout) 

¢ Peace, Love And 

Understandir 


returns with his 


third-and most developed album. It 
will take its place as a classic along- 


side ‘“‘My Aim Is 
Year's Model.”’ 


True’ and ‘‘This 


_ she had to ask him to take acut 
in pay — what could he say? She 
mentioned another time when 
Bruce Dern was starring in a'play 
called Strangers’ and the box 
office sales were not incredibly 
high. The producer pinned up 
notices announcing that the play 
would close within a week. This 
is done quite frequently in the 
theatre. Dern, who hadn’t work- 
ed. in live theatre for long, saw 
the notices and thought he was 
fired. The play did not last long 
after Dern’s departure. 

When asked about the state 
of health in New York theatre, 
she replied, “I think the theatre“ 
is very-healthy, although things 
are going on minimally. Irene 
added that a producer spends 
more time crying than sleeping. 
It seemed as if Irefie,had antici- 
pated the next questidn: Why do 
you produce in New York if 
everything is so expensive: “| 
don’t know why,” she. respon- 
ded, “there’s a sort of dynamic 
that goesyon around Broadway, 
and the stakes are high.” 

Irene ended the discussion 
by voicing her pro-union opin- 
ions. “I don’t think anybody (in 
the theatre) is overpaid, ever.” 
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Joey Ramone (Mark | 
By Lauren-Glenn 
Compelling mus 
varying degrees of 
imagination, primal e| 
sense of humor. I 
called many things in 
years: most notably 
and most recently, 
The debate goes 
ing the qualification 
— the primal source 
wave’ movement. Wé 
here with the Ame 
founded on the 
adolescence, pinbz 
American way — 
these bands their i 


Joey Ramone (Mark left, Dee Dee right)- “Photo by Rob Swanson 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
Compelling music contains 


varying degrees of enthusiasm, © 


imagination, primal energy and a 
sense of humor. It has .been 
called many things inthe past 25 
_ years: most notably ‘rock-n-roll’ 
and-most recently, ‘new wave.’ 
The debate goes on concemn- 
ing the qualifications of ‘punk’ 
— the primal source of the ‘new 
wave’ movement. We.are. dealing 
here with the American breed, 
founded ‘on the humour of 
adolescence, ‘pinball and the 
American way — that has given 
these. bands their initial identity 


Traffic 


as well as the impetus to carry 
on. It is a fairly simple concept 
and so, dishonesty is quickly 
detected. Unfortunately, 
few bands can convince us 
of their sincerity... mostly |! 
believe because. their conviction 
rests not on the experience of 


being young, and pure at heart— 


(or impure at heart) but on the 
concept of the ‘experience.’ 
These peripheral bands inevita- 
bly take themselves too seriously. 


-and negate the initial raucous 


premise. This is the quality that 


distinguishes the mediocre bands > 


from the outstanding and the 


Alexander 


” very 
dedicated to revelry wore jeans, 


‘lead 


too — 


“distinction was very neatly made 
at the Orpheum Theatre in Bos- 


- ton on the evening of March 2. 


The bill included Willie 
and the Neigh- 
‘-borhoods, David Johannson, and 
the Ramones. . 

The audience was indicative 
of any American ‘punk’ affair 
after the movement’ became 
popular in the hovels of New 


~~ York. Purpleshair, leather pants, 


spike heels and chains could be 


|. attributed to those who took 


themselves and their exposure 
seriously. Those cretins 


sneakers and T-shirts — antici- 


_ pating the wild abandon that 


demand comfort. The third 
group archetypically referred to 


_ as Long Island/New Jersey types 


(albeit from Boston) were inter- 


- ested in the event for the sake of 


being there and were part of the 


“audience with little intention of 


becoming involved. 


The Orpheum __ Theatre, 


_ somewhat decrepit from days of 


former Beaux Arts glory, em- 
braced the excitement of the 
new generation of enter- 
tainment. 

Willie Alexander and the 
Neighborhoods, punk pride of 
Boston, commenced, Willie was 
a cool conductor, who delighted 
in playing with his three young, 
pretty boys. David Minehan, the 
guitarist, leaped and 
mugged like a crazed fool. He 
was reminiscent of Iggy Pop — 
but by no means convincing. He 
gave too much, was too reckless 
and- unconscious. The audience 
was not interested. If they had 
given too fully they would have 
had no guarantee, no one to take 


the responsibility for their fren- - 


zy. One must feel secure to 
render the emotions bare... 


Willie and -his, Neighborhoods 
were imitators, not personifiers 


of the primal force. The dis- 
tinction between ‘new wave’ and 
second wave was indubitably 
evident. 


Intermission, and the ramifi- . 


cations of silly music was 
evident. Nonetheless, appetites 
were. piqued for David Johann- 
son, which was a step in the 
right. direction, and certainly a 
step closer to the Ramones. 

Johannson’s sense of humor 


. was. from the good old New 


York Doll’s days — a band that 
furthered the cause of rock-n- 
roll» but was too esoteric to 
maintain itself. He strutted his 
cute little ass and vitality, 
exploring all the possibilities of 
the rock-n-roll image. He was 
enthused enough to be catching 


— especially ‘as the set drew toa 


close. The band was tight and 


their renderings of some hot 60’s. 


tunes brought a’ focus to their 
own stylized notes. Johannson’s 
message is camoflauged in the 


-conventions of the rock-n-roll 


image. A portrait of a leather 
jacket, so to speak. Luckily, he 


and the band were able to pull it- 
h 


ed for two encores. Needless to 
‘say, they were impressed and 


grateful to Boston: They. were 


‘appreciated, but Boston, -as any 


other bustling center of activity 
and experience, knew what was 
coming — the Ramones (New 
Y ork’s finest). 

From the first strains. of 
marching music and the lowering 
of their banner (citing the 
RAMONES and a pseudo-Ameri- 
can eagle replete with baseball 
bat in. one claw, sordid unidenti- 
fiable leaves in the other, as well 
as the motto ‘Look Out Below!), 
the audience was impressed. 
They walked on stage cooly, 
picked up their instruments and 
exploded into “The Blitzkrieg 
Bop.” That was it. The people 
were reaching. Even the passive 
observers couldn’t resist. 

Rather than the rendition of 
the spirit, the Ramones humour 


(continued on page 35) 
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«+ tk 
By Tom Campbell 

As an ‘example of the 

current state of Rock and Roll, I 

find “‘Cheap Trick” incredibly 

fitting. After releasing three 

studio albums, each. progressive- 


ly better than the last, they have > 


now put out a live album record- 
ed in Budkan, Japan. Except 
that it is a single disc and not a 
double, it follows all the rules 
that. were laid down when Peter 
Frampton and Kiss released their 
stunningly successful live, albums 
a few years ago. It opens.like a 
double album, is splattered with 
crisp, “interpretive” glossies, and 
includes a promo booklet with 
lyrics and even more pictures. 
Live albums, once a pleasant 
exception in the record racks, 
have now become the norm for 
the industry. 

Cheap Trick seems to think 
they are an enigma of rock. 
They have a bizarre stage 
appearance that, though some- 
what interesting, also transcends 
parody and becomes tiring. Two 
of the band members, vocalist 
and sometimes rhythm guitarist 
Robin Zander and bass player 
Tom Peterson, seem to have 
stepped directly from the Peter 
Frampton mold itself. Zander is 
an Eddie Money look-alike with 
a big seductive smile who 
has a penchant for two piece 
white suits. Except for the fact 
that Peterson dresses in darker, 
“tougher” clothes, and has long 
curly brown hair, he could pass 


- Jas Zander’s brother. Both exude 


teen appeal from every pore of 
their plastic-coated bodies. 

Now for Cheap. Trick’s 
visual joke. Bon E. Carlos, the 
drummer, is a roly-poly, short- 
haired, over thirty looking man 
with a pencil mustaclie; he could 
easily pass for a bank clerk or an 
accountant. The focal point of 
Cheap Trick’s stage presence, 


-“ithough;~is--lead guitarist Rick 


Nielson. It doesn’t really do him 
justice to describe him as weird. 
He’s stronger than that. If he 
belongs in a rock band then so 
do.Charlie Brown, Edith Bunker, 


and. Woody Allen. Perpetually. 


wearing a baseball cap, and 
1950’s styled suits that are much 


too small for him, Nielson has a‘ 


skinny, skull-like. face, fevered 
eyes that jump about ‘insanely, 
and a physical presence that is 


-|gangly, to say the least. The 


whole stage is his domain to do 
as he sees fit and this includes 
doing pushups and windsprints 
between sets, Nielson; the center 
of the band, writes most:of the 
Jlyrics and music’ and plays with 
authority. He owns over seventy 


J guitars and plays a different one 


for almost every ‘song the band 
performs, 

Cheap Trick is a rather 
hectic rock and roll band that 
tries to sound raw and: striving, 
but has trouble getting past a 


- | Somewhat polished. mndisaslens 


lated sound. Live at- Budokan, 


though, can be very exciting. It 
is arranged in a chronological 


‘concert order. with an intro-|’ 


opener, a closing reprise, and a 
scorching encore. Stylistically, it 
is an ideal way to handle a live 
album... 

+ “Hello There,” the opener, 
is a two minute sonic burst that 
tops even classics such as Aero- 
smith’s “Make It” and Alice 
Cooper’s “Hello Hurray.” A 
short drum flurry by Bon E. 
Carlos leads into “Come-on, 
Come-on,” another song from /n 
Color, their second album. It’s a 
love rocker that immediately 
offers an opportunity to inspect 
the range of Zander’s voice. He 
makes the transition from the 
gruff, punk vocals of the pre- 
vious tune to the virtual croons 
of pleasure in this..one with 
impressive ease. _ 

One distinct feature of 
Cheap Trick’s studio work that 
becomes even more effective live 
are their occasional, almost 
nasal/childlike backing vocals; 
especially evident in the pre- 
viously mentioned song and 
“Surrender,” their first big FM 
breakthrough. In concert these 
vocals become a bit fuller and 
more forceful and offer an even 
better compliment to the more 
serious vocals. Becoming less 
subtle in concert is also apparent 
on “I want you to want me,” a 
light love song from their first 


‘album that loses a touch of its 


prettiness (light harmonies and 
strings) but still works well, if 
not better, as a nonacoustic rock 
ballad. 

The heart of Cheap Trick, 
though, is a guitar-laden attack, 
led by Nielson, that is filled with 
a competent and, at times, 
impressive, fange of vocal deli- 
veries. Although their lyrics are 
totally harmless, and at times 
even banal, Cheap Trick can be 
as. potent as any rock band 
around. Their encore number, 
and also their crowning achieve- 
ment, “Clock Strikes Ten,” is a 
frantic, racing, “fifties-inspired 
rocker with a heart attack pace 
that deserves a place on any- 
body’s list of high energy 
favorites. ' 

~ Technically, except for the 
fact the crowd’s response was 
mixed so high that you would 
have swom that this was 4 
Beatles reunion, Live at Budo- 
kan is a solid album. Being a 
single and not’ a double disc, it 
captures Cheap Tricks’ perfor- 
mance: in a concise and easily 


 digéstable manner without hav- 


ing to use any extraneous 
material. Live at Budokan shows 
Cheap Trick in a different and 
more exciting framework than 
on -their studio albums and it 
seems that this is the only real 


‘Criteria for judging whether a 


“Live” album is successful or 


not. 
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Bluegrass... 
Cont. from page 29 


Nector’s, which used to 
book Vermont bluegrass bands 
on a regular basis, agreed that 
while they liked to feature 
bluegrass a lot, people wanted to 
dance, and that bands like 
Dealer’s Choice weren’t as good 
for dancing. 

Speaking of some of the 
clubs Dealer’s Choice‘ had play- 
ed, Nancy Beaven pointed out 
that, “they wanted wham, bang, 
boom, crash, and we just could- 
n’t supply that. I think if you | 
want to play those clubs again 
you have to compromise a little 
bit, or else suffer.” 

She said that  Dealer’s 
Choice had considered adding 
electric guitar and electric bass 
and drums, and “doing a whole 


_ different sound,” but, she 
* added, “I am just worn out, 


trying to change and change. : 
You want to keep playing blue- 
grass.” 


For the musicians, what 
emerges is the old conflict of 
financial survival versus com- 
promise. The choice of being a 
bar band that keeps audiences on 
their feet for four sets a night, o1 
a group of musicians performing 
in in_concert, appears to leave no 


Melba... © 


Cynic. 

The_ significance. of Melba 
Thomas’ open attitude toward 
the UVM production exemplifies 
the theme of the play. “Every- 
thing is always an exploration,” 
she says, “‘and it’s never-ending.” 
She has ‘collected a multitude of 
her experiences and put them 
into this play. Richard evades his 
pain at one point by complain- 
ing of having one blue sock and 
one green sock. The playwright 
conceived of this while returning 
home from the laundromat with 
the same dilemma. Some of the 


Ramones... cc 


is the essence of the normal 
progress of living. When the ° 
Neighborhoods imitate, and 
Johannson fills in the pieces, the 
Ramones and all great musical 
events epitomize. They have the 
belief, the necessary conviction. 
One cannot help but trust them 
and suspend rationality. They 
are authentic, yet that measure 
of pretense remains. It is the 
comic book comedy that nur- 
tured them. Where one stops and 
the other begins is the ambiguity 
inherent in great bands and 
dynamic music. 

The Ramones were ‘tight, 
composed and controlled. Their 
movements were terse — serving 
to accentuate the pulsing beat of 


_.»Mark Ramone’s drum set. High- 


lighted by the gutteral utterance | 
of lead singer, emaciated Joey, 
and the unparalleled rendition of 


-the_ numbers “‘1...2...3...4! by 


bassist Dee Dee. 
Their short pieces and sim- 


| ple lyrics served them faith fully 


throughout the non-stop hour 
and.a half set. There was not 
much to say about the future, 
mental health, relationships, 
rock-n-roll or economic reality. 
Instead, they concentrated on 
essence. “Daddy’s broke/Holly 
smoke!”’ That’s all that was 
needed. Anything more would 
have detracted from the clear 
cut decisiveness of songs such as 
“I Don’t Wanna Walk Around 


with You.” One cannot help but . ig 


violently agree and understand 
that life is really on such simple 
terms... Joey spits and moans 
about lobotomies and sedation, 
and still maintains the endearing 
tenderness of “Little Ramona.” 
The images bombard the brain 
like machine-gun fire. - 
Johnny’s lead‘ guitar is hot 
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Bluegrass... 
Cont. from page 29 


Nector’s, which used to 
book Vermont bluegrass bands 
on a regular basis, agreed that 
while they liked to feature 
bluegrass a lot, people wanted to 
dance, and that bands like 
Dealer’s Choice weren’t as good 
for dancing. 


Speaking of some of the 


clubs Dealer’s Choice had play- 


_ ed, Nancy Bedven pointed out 


that, “they wanted wham, bang, 
boom, crash, and we just could- 
n’t supply that. I think if you 
want to play those clubs again 
you have to compromise a little 
bit, or else suffer.” 

She said that . 
Choice had considered adding 


electric guitar and electric bass=~ 


and drums, and “doing a-whole 
different sound,’ but, she 
added, “I am just worn out, 
trying to change and change. 
You want to keep playing blue- 
grass.” 

-For the musicians, what 
emerges is the old conflict of 
financial survival versus com- 
promise. The choice of being a 
bar band that keeps audiences on 
their feet for four sets a night, o1 
a group of musicians performing 


in_concert, appears to leave no of life’.” | 4 
Melba... cont. from page 32 & 


Cynic. 

The significance of Melba 
Thomas’ open attitude toward 
the UVM production exemplifies 
the theme of the play. “Every- 
thing is always an exploration,” 
she says, “and it’s never-ending.” 
She has’collected a multitude of 
her experiences and. put them 
into this play. Richard evades his 
pain at one point by complain- 
ing of having one blue sock and 
one green sock. The playwright 
conceived of this while returning 
home from the laundromat with 
the same dilemma. Some of the 


a 
Dealer’s 


middle road. 
The problem is less difficult 
for night club owners who must 


see a group’s success when the . 


cash register is rung out. Only 
the audiences are left with no 


. choice, If bluegrass fans miss the ee 


old days when a typical week in 
Burlington promised an appear- 
ance by Pine Island, or Dealer’s 
Choice, or Red Clover Blue- 
grass, or the Midnight Plough- 
boys, or Arm and Hammer 
String Band, today they can 
only wait for a possible over- 
night engagement by an out-of- 
town band. | 

But while the bands seem to 
be defunct these days, the 
musicians and the music are stil] 
very much a part of the city. 
Most of the pickers from: Deal- 
er’s Choice and Pine Island 
continue to make their homes 
here and of course, continue 


to play. No doubt; there will be - 


occasional reunions and im- 
promptu get-togethers, just to 


keep the -music alive and the - 


musicians in shape. 


Only on the level of regular . 


night club appearances do things 
look grim for the old bluegrass 
audiences. 

For the musicians, playing 
music. outlasts doing gigs. As 
Nancy Beaven observed, “‘It’s 
tough here, sure, but it’s like 
that bumper sticker, ‘It’s a way 


musical “qualities: of the play 
came from a‘ notion once that 
the words ‘“‘were singing out of 
the typewriter.”’ And the song 
that’s played, “We Tried,” was 
written by a close friend of 
Thomas’,, Howlet Smith, who 
was blind from birth and whose 
“music became his eyes.” . 

In truth, we all end~up 
struggling somehow. Thomas 
agrees: “In the creative process 
everything that happens to you ' 
is part of it. When it’s over, you 
try to turn it into something.” 


Ramones... cont. from page 33 


is' the essence of the normal 
progress of diving. When the 
Neighborhoods imitate, and 
Johannson fills in the pieces, the 
Ramones and all great musical 
events epitomize. They have the 
belief, the necessary conviction. 
One cannot help but trust them 
and suspend rationality. They 
are authentic, yet that measure 
of pretense remains. It is the 
comic book comedy that nur- 
tured them. Where one stops and 
the other begins is the ambiguity 
inherent in great bands an 
dynamic music. : 
The . Ramones. were tight, 
composed and controlled. Their 
movements were terse — serving 
to accentuate the pulsing beat of 
Mark Ramone’s drum set. High- 
lighted by the gutteral utterance 
of lead singer, emaciated Joey, 
and the unparalleled rendition of 
the numbers ‘1...2...3...4!” by 


—bassist Dee Dee. . 


Their short. pieces and sim- 


ple lyrics served them faith fully 


throughout the non-stop hour 
and.a half set. There was not 
much to say about the future, 
mental health, 
rock-n-roll or economic. reality. 
Instead, they concentrated on 
essence. “Daddy’s broke/Holly 
smoke!”” That’s all that was 
needed. Anything more would 
have detracted from the clear 
cut decisiveness of songs such as 


“I Don’t Wanna Walk Around . 


with You.” One cannot help but 
violently agree’ and understand 
that life is really on such simple 
terms... Joey spits and moans 
about lobotomies and sedation 
and still maintains the endearing 
tenderness of “Little Ramona.” 
The images bombard the brain 
like machine-gun fire. 

Johnny’s lead‘ guitar is hot 


MARCH 22, 1979 
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rélationships, 


stuff:. He tears it apart, barely: 
looking. up, assuming the inso- 
lent posture of dedication to 
defiance. One is swept up by his 
rudeness — which is excusable 
because it is so 

Dee Dee Ramone, one of. 
the sexiest, most invigorating 
performers around, attacked his 
bass with the violence’ and 
intenseness of a temper tantrum. 

It is easy to understand the 
emotional appeal of this music: 
It is sincere. Its franticness is 
rendered passionately by Marky 
— who proves himself, if not 
maniacle, on. par with the 


vestiges of music inspired. mil- 


lions of years ago by ‘the first 
clap of thunder. It is loud, very 
loud, often louder fhan neces- 
sary. Perhaps the Ramone’s 
music’s greatest asset is that it is 
identifiable, real, it is common 
and innately human — presented 
ata. distance ‘that does not 
threaten us with its ludicrous 


nature. 


They were electric: Mean. 
(Only once after their third 
encore did they crack a smile — 
it was Markey looking hooded 
and sordid and pleased — if not 
with the accolades, with the 
response). Joey went so far as to 
say ‘Boston is a good city.’ This 
time, the audience was grateful: 
They were thrilled with the 
pounding. 

The Ramones were exhaust- 
ing — but not exhaustive. Never 


succumbing tothe cries of the - 


young girls, never acknowledging 
the leapings of the yourig boys... 
they never allowed the climax to 
reach orgasm — ‘they held out, 


beat on, dragging the last bits of. : 


juice — always. finding more. 
‘Even* after the encores. the 
craving remained. 
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Bluegrass... 
Cont. from page 29 


Nector’s, which .used to 
book Vermont bluegrass bands 
on a regular basis, agreed that 
while they ‘iked to feature 
bluegrass a lot, people wanted to 
dance, and that bands like 
Dealer’s Choice weren’t as good 
for dancing. 

Speaking of some of the 
clubs Dealer’s Choice had play- 
ed, Nancy Beaven pointed out 
that, “they wanted wham, bang, 
boom, crash, and we just could- 
‘n’t supply that. I think if you 
want to play those clubs again 
you have to compromise a little 
bit, or else suffer.” 

She said that  Dealer’s 
Choice had considered adding 
electric guitar and electric bass 
and drums, and “doing a whole 
different sound,” but, she 
added, “I am just worn out, 
trying to change and change. 
You want to keep playing blue- 
grass.” 

For the musicians, what 
emerges is the old conflict of 
financial survival versus com- 
promise. The choice of being a 
bar band that keeps audiences on 
their feet for four sets a night, o1 
a group of musicians performing 
in concert, appears to leave no 


eee 
Cynic. 

The significance of Melba 
-Thomas’ open attitude toward 
the-UVM production exemplifies 
the theme of the play. “Every- 
thing is always an exploration,” 
she says, “and it’s never-ending.” 


She has ‘collected a multitude of 


her experiences and put them 
into this play. Richard evades his 
pain at one point by. complain- 
ing of having one blue sock and 
one green sock. The playwright 
conceived of this while returning 
home from the laundromat with 
the same dilemma. Some of the 


Ramones... cont. from page 33 


stuff. He tears it apart, barely: ~ . 


is the essence of the normal 
progress of living. When the 
Neighborhoods imitate, and 
Johannson fills in the pieces, the 
~Ramones and all great musical 
events epitomize. They have the 
belief, the necessary conviction. 
One cannot help but trust them 
and suspend rationality. They 
are authentic, yet that measure 
of pretense remains. It is the 
comic book comedy that nur- 
tured them. Where one stops and 
the_other begins is the ambiguity 
inherent in great bands and 
dynamic music. 

The Ramones were tight, 
composed and controlled. Their 
movements were terse — serving 
to accentuate the pulsing beat of 
Mark Ramone’s drum set. High- 


lighted by the gutteral utterance 


of lead singer, emaciated Joey, 
and the unparalleled rendition of 
the numbers “1..:2...3...41". by 
bassist Dee Dee. 

“ « Their short pieces and sim- 
ple lyrics served them faith fully 
throughout the non-stop hour 
and.a half set. There was not 
much to say about the future, 
mental -health, rélationships, 
rock-n-roll or economic reality. 
Instead, they concentrated on 
essence. “Daddy’s broke/Holly 
smoke!”” That’s all that was 


needed. Anything more would. 


have detracted from the clear 
cut decisiveness of songs such as 


“I Don’t Wanna Walk Around . 


with You.” One cannot help but 
violently agree and understand 
that life is really on such simple 


“terms... Joey spits and moans 


about lobotomies and sedation 
and still maintains the endearing 
tenderness of “Little Ramona.” 
The images bombard, the brain 
like machine-gun fire. 

Johnny’s lead* guitar is hot 


MARCH 22, 1979 


middle road. 
The problem is less difficult 

for night club owners who must 

see a group’s success when the 


cash register is rung out. Only_ 


the audiences are left with no 
choice, If bluegrass fans miss the 
old days when a typical week in 
Burlington promised an appear- 
ance by Pine Island, or Dealer’s 
Choice, or Red Clover Blue- 
grass, or the Midnight Plough- 
boys, or Arm and Hammer 
String Band, today they can 
only wait for a possible over- 
night engagement by an out-of- 
town band. - 

But while the bands seem to 
be defunct these days, the 


" musicians and the music are still 


very much a part of the city. 
Most of the pickers from .Deal- 
_er’s Choice and Pine Island 
continue to make their homes 
here and of course, continue 


to play. No doubt, there will be . 


occasional reunions and im- 
promptu get-togethers, just to 
keep the. music alive and the 
musicians in shape. 

Only on the level of regular 
night club appearances do things 
look grim for the old bluegrass 
audiences. 

For the musicians, playing 
music ~ outlasts doing gigs. As 
Nancy Beaven observed, “‘It’s 
tough here, sure, but it’s like 
that bumper sticker, ‘It’s a way 


musical qualities- of the play 
came from anotion once that 
the words “‘were singing out of 
the typewriter.” And the song 
that’s played, “‘We Tried,” was 
written by a close friend of 
Thomas’, 
was blind from birth and whose 
‘“*music became his eyes.” 

In truth, we all end up 
struggling somehow. Thomas 
agrees: “In the creative process 
everything that happens to you 
is part of it. When it’s.over, you 
try to turn it into something.” 


looking up, assuming the inso- 


lent posture of. dedication to . 


defiance. One is swept up by his 


rudeness: — which is excusable © 


because it is so tantalizing. 
Dee Dee Ramone, one of 
the sexiest, ‘most invigorating 
performers around, attacked his 
bass with the violence and 
intenseness of a temper tantrum. 
' It is easy to understand the 
emotional appeal of this music. 
It is sincere. Its franticness is 
rendered passionately by Marky 
— who proves himself, if not 
maniacle, on par with the 
vestigés of music inspired mij- 
lions of years ago by the first 
clap of thunder. It is loud, very 
loud, often louder than neces- 
sary. Perhaps the Ramone’s 
music’s greatest asset is that it is 


identifiable, real, it is common- 
and innately human — presented ~ 


at a distance that does not 
threaten. us with its ludicrous 
nature. 

They were electric. Mean. 
(Only ..once. after their third 
encore did they crack a smile — 
it was Markey-looking hooded 
and sordid and pleased — if not 
with the accolades, with the 
response). Joey went so far as to 
say ‘Boston is a good city.’ This 
time, the audience was grateful. 
They were thrilled with the 
pounding. 

The Ramones were exhaust- 
ing — but not éxhaustive. Never 
succumbing to the cries of the 
young girls, never acknowledging 
the leapings of the young boys... 
they never allowed the climax to 
reach orgasm — they held out, 
beat on, dragging the last bits of 
juice — always finding more. 
Even after the encores the 
craving remained. ; 


Howlet Smith, who - 
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Best Prices of the Year 
on Entire Stock ”’ 


SKI PARKAS 

SKI SWEATERS 
SKI PANTS 
WARM UP PANTS 
TURTLENECKS . 
GLOVES 
UNDERWEAR 
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“Jazz Rock Fusion’ 


from 


Julie Coryell 


By Tom Nuccio 

In 1972 a musical marriage 
occurred — a revolutionary event 
in the history of jazz. Two 
diverse art forms, electronic 
rock and improvisational jazz, 
literally merged on Miles Davis’ 
Grammy Award winning Bitches 
Brew album — yielding a hybrid 
music labeled fusion. For the 
first time, electronic keyboards, 
synthesizers, and_ transducers 
were employed by a formerly 
acoustic stock of jazz personnel. 
By virtue of this transition, a 
new breed of superstars appear- 
ed on the 1970’s music scene. 
Including Josef Zawinul, Al 
DiMeola, Chick Corea, and Her- 
bie Hancock, this raging band of 
fusion pirates commenced 


seizing control of the modern — 


music audience. 

Julie Coryell, the wife of 
fusion guitarist Larry Coryell, 
captures these instrumental wiz- 
ards and their astounding contri- 
butions within the pages of 
Jazz-Rock Fusion. She offers 
tremendous insight on the whole 
art form as well as in-depth 
exposition of individual talents. 
The result is a well constructed 
text complete with a disco- 
graphical appendix and Ramsey 
Lewis’ authored preface. 

Jazz-Rock Fusion benefits 
from its superb format: Ms. 
Coryell groups artists into instru- 
mental categories and: supplies 
brief biographies and extensive 


RESTAURANT 


interviews on each performer. 
The_ biographical portion sets no 
new standards of literary excel- 
lence; but does concisely convey 
vital background information. 
On the other hand, the Coryell- 
conducted interview sessions 
prove quite expository. Potent 
questions induce 
candid responses and opinions 


from the artists that provide 
tremendous information within 
a framework of interesting read- 
ing. Personalities permeate these 
narrative replies. and create a 
complete musical a human 
picture of each performer. 
However, the interviews, on 
occasion, yield some. rather 
frivolous moments. For exam- 
ple, while questioning trumpeter 


9. 


remarkably — 


.. Randy Brecker, Ms.. Coryell 
ce of 


interjects the following 
hypothetical jargon: “If “Charlie 
Parker were alive today, what do 
you think he’d be saying?” 
Whatever inspired the author to 
pose such a comical question is 
beyond my knowledge, Further- 
more, what makes Randy Breck- 
er an authority on the potential 
activities of an alto sax player 23 
years post mortem? Such out- 
rageous interrogatives recur 
infrequently, but their mere 
appearance detracts considerably 


from the book’s validity as a 
reference source. es 
Like most anthologies of 
this nature, Jazz-Rock Fusion 
suffers from an infectious virus 
brass, Ms. Coryell demonstrates 
similar omissjonary tactics. 
called amission.. The section 
focusing on reed players exposes 


saxophonists exclusively and in 


so doing disregards the contribu- 


.tions of: many “fusion flautists” 


(eg. Hubert Laws, Jeremy Steig,. 


‘Herbie Mann and Tim Wiesberg). 


Under the classification of 


According to this text, the 
trumpet is the only member of 
the brass instrument family. 
Oblivious to frequent applica- 
tions of the trombone and tuba, 


she displays sheer ignorance of 


some finé: contemporary jazz 
artists. while simultaneously 
degrading the entire corp of 
“‘lower-brass”’ instruments. In- 
deed trombonists, Raul de Souza 


‘and Wayne Henderson, and tuba 


virtuosos, Howard Johnson and | 
Rich Matteson, engrave pro- 
found designs. on the overall 
sculpture of contemporary jazz. 
The absence of the. above 
musicians mars an otherwise 


~ well-molded text. 


Aside from several indicated 
criticisms, I find Jazz-Rock 
Fusion a significant anthology of 
modern music. Profiting from 
in-depth interviews, concise bio- 


graphies, and an overall analysis 
of a hybrid musical form, this 
book emerges a valuable refer- 
ence source and interesting read- ~ 
ing material for the curious jazz 
buff. An exhaustive encyclo- 
pedia of fusion it is not. Instead, 
Lady Coryell provides a selected 
sampling of | contemporary 
geniuses — residents of a terri- 
tory in which jazz fuses with 
rock. 
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EXHIBITIONS *) cSeee 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Jim Morris and Doug 
Price: Drawings and prints. 9-5 M-F. 


Fleming Museum — “‘A History of Educational Toys — 


in America.” 
Living/Learning Gallery — Patricia Evans: mother/ 
daughter series, and a photographic essay on gypsies. 


LECTURES 
“Amino Acid Pools and Protein Syntheses II, Studies 


of Cells in Culture,” with Dr. Robert Low, 12. noon, 


B-403 Given. 


“Glucocorticoids and Lymphocyte’ Protein Metabo- 


lism,” with Richard MacDonald, 12 noon, B-403 Given. 
_ “Breeding and Pollination of Desert Perennials,” with 

Dr. Beryl Simpson, Univ. of Texas, [2 noon, 105 Marsh 
Life Science. 

Review of Haselkorn’s “‘Heteroysts,’’ with G. Husted, 
12:15 p.m., 135 Hills. ‘ ; 

“CASI — Computer. Approach to Syntax Instruc- 
tion,” Part of the Bioengineering Spring Seminars, with 
Richard Abscher, 4 p.m., 224 Votey. 

“Plant Life in the High Andes: Diversity and Evolu- 


tion,” Dr. Beryl B. Simpson; 8:00 p.m., 103 Rowell. 
Professor Alan M. Olson of the Department of - 
-Religion, Boston University, will give a public lecture at 


3:10 p.m. in John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. The title is 
“The Question of Comparative Phenomenology-of Spirit.’’. 
Professor Olson is the author of Transcendence and 
Hermeneutics, (The Hague: The Netherlands) and a 
number of scholarly articles, including two to a forth-- 
coming book edited by Professors Walter Brenneman, Jr., 
and Stan Yarian of UVM. He is also Program Co-ordinator 
for the prestigious Boston University Institute for Philo- 
sophy and Religion. The Religion Department of UVM 
invites any interested person to hear and talk with Pro- 
fessor Olsen. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Poetry reading with Don Mitchell, 8 p.m., Church St. _ 


Center. 656-4221. 


FILMS : 
SA Film “The Grateful Dead,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., B-106 
Angell. $1/ID, $1.50/general. 4 


GROUP EVENTS , 

Women’s Referral’ Center, Benefit Dance, 7:15 — 11 
p.m., North Lounge, Billings. This Nestle Boycott Benefit 
Concert will be the last appearance of Burlington’s own 
Leapfrog along with other local musicians. The money 
raised will be donated to INFACT, the national organizers 
of the Nestle Boycott. Boycott T-shirts and buttons will 
be available. Recommended donation $1. 


OTHER £55 
PACT, Rent Control, Billings Lobby, 10-2 p.m. 
. First Unitarian ‘Universalist Church head of Church 
Street, Candlelight Cafe Vegetarian Dinner, 6:00 p.m. 
$2.50 adults, $1.50 children. 


Saturday 24 


EXHIBITIONS = ae 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” 


WORKSHOPS 
“Your Family and You — Communication Skills for 
Couples,” with David and Carla Osgood, 9 a.m. — 4 p.m., 
Church St. Center. Pre-registration required. Fee $14. Call 
656-4221. 
“Papermaking,” with Jeremy Seegar, 10 a.m. — 3 


p.m., Church St. Center. Pre-registration required. Fee - 


$13. Call 656-4221. 

; “Puppetry,” with Velveteen Adams, 10 a.m. — 4 p.m. 

Church St. Center. Pre-registration required. Fee $11.50. 

Call 656-4221. ta 

WEEKLY EVENTS 
Admissions Group Information Session, 10 a.m., 


‘ North Lounge, Billings. 


“FILMS 


IRA Film “Von Ryans Express,” “Where Eagles 


__ Dare," 7 & 9:30 p.m., Southwick, Admission $1. 


FS ps 


Women in Society 


—. ee _ 


"SA Film “The Grateful Dead,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., B-106 
Angell. $1/ID, $1.50/general. 


5 eh ae 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

UVM Ski Day at Smuggler’s Notch, 8:30 am. - 
Midnight. Downhill and* x-country “skiing, barbeque, 
smorgasbord with sumptuous menu, and dance to ‘“‘Down- 
pour.” Sponsored by UVM Class Councils. 

A Special Children’s Workshop has been scheduled at 


. the Image Co-op over the weekend of March 24. Four 


workshops’ will be taught by area public school teachers 
over the weekend, and families may choose to attend any 


number. Each unit will last 24% hours, with varied activi- - 
. ties in each to accommodate each child. Eligible ages are 


from 4 to 12 years, and parents.are encouraged to accom- 
pany children under 8. Topics to be presented are: Photo- 
grams (Saturday morning 9-11:30); Pinhole Cameras 
(Saturday afternoon, 1-3:30 p.m.); Developing Negatives 
from Simple Cameras (Sunday morning 9-11:30); Contact 
Printing from Rollfilm Negatives (Sunday: afternoon 


1-3:30). All cameras (of the Diana Type), film, paper, and . 
' Kodaeraft film tanks will be provided. Interested families 


should register by Wednesday, March 21. Tuition per child 
is $4 per workshop or $15 for all four workshops over the 
weekend. Call the Co-op if you wish more information, 
229-9712, and ask for the Education Specialist. 


‘CONCERTS 


New Lite -Ensemble, featuring ‘Russell Tubbs, RM. 
115 Commons L/LC. 7:30 p.m. 


Sunday 25 | 


EXHIBITIONS nS 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 


-in America.” 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
UVM Orchestra Concert, 3 p.m., Musi¢ Bldg., Recital 


‘ Hall. Works of Wagner, Mozart, Handel & Bizet will be 


performed. Soloists: Daryl Grout, violin; Charles Bunting, 
violin; Isaac Patch V., cello. Admission $1 with UVM ID, 
$2 general public. PAs 


FILMS 
IRA Film “Von Ryan’s Exresss” and ‘Where Eagles 
Dare,” 8 p.m. Southwick. Admission $1. 


LECTURES 


Dan Manz will give a lecture and slide presentation.on — 


the Medical Center Regional “Person Control Center.” 
This presentation will be in Room 115 Living / Learning 
Commons. For more info. call x4243. Sponsored by 
Emergency Medicine suite. : 


Winston Lewis, Holistic Health. Counsellor at the 


Creamery, will speak in the Vermont Room, Home Ec. \_ 
Bldg. opposite the Bailey Library, UVM campus, at 2:00 "%- 


p.m. followed by a coffee hour 
public. 


COUNTRY DANCE rel 
. -Country Dance, Warehouse Hall (corner of College 
and South Champlain Streets), 8 p.m. Featuring Cornu- 


sen vi Joan Pelton calling. Beginners welcome. Call 


CONCERT 


Holly Near/J. T. Thomas Concert at 2 p.m., Flynn 
Theatre. Tickets are available in advance, write Ethan 


, Allen Child Care, 600 Dalton Dr., Winooski, Vt 05404. $5 
in advance, $6 at the door. Tickets will be available at the 
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Monday 


EXHIBITIONS | 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Sue 

tures. 9-5, 6-10 M-F. 
Fleming Museum — “A Histo 

in America,” Stephen McKeown: Co 


LECTURES 

Career Spectrums; ‘‘Careers in 
sored by UVM Alumni Office, 4 p.m 
South Williams St. Peg Wilson 
x2082, coordinators. There will be 
health care fields there to answer yo 
welcome! 

Aiken Lecture, Series: Carol 


Asst. Secretary of Agriculture for 


Services, “Our Food: Cash, Calories; 
p.m., Ira Allen Chapel. — : 

SPADE Seminar, ‘Curriculum Ni 
tural Future,” with John Wolfe, 7: 
Lounge, Billings. 


OTHER 
PACT — Rent Control, Billings 
Coalition for Academic Freedom 
Lobby. 


SPECIAL SHOWING ‘ 
“Alaska Slide Shows,” with Eri 
North Lounge, Billings. 


EXHIBITIONS Bee 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Sue § 
tures. 9-5, 6-10 M-F. 


Fleming Museum — “A History o 
in America,” Stephan McKeown: Con 


LECTURES 

“The Michael Zeltzerman Lecture 
President of Tufts Univ., 10 a.m., Ira A 
the Aiken Lecture Series. 

“Revolution in the Kitchen,” 
prof. of marketing, director of the Foo 
ment Program, Cornell University. 
Auditorium, Given Bldg. 

“Financial Security,”’ part of the 
Planning Lectuies, 3.p.m., Votey. 

“Personal Freedom — The Rig 
ference,!’ with Willard Miller, 7:30 
Center. Call 656-4221. 

“Curriculum Needs for an Agricul 
Dr. Nolfi, dean of Goddard College, ‘ 
North Lounge. Part of the SPADE 
Refreshnents will be served. 


WORKSHOPS 
“Waiting Effective Resumes,” wi 
p.m, Church St. Center. Pre-registratior 


Call 656-4221. 
Be 
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EXHIBITIONS ZZ 3 | 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Sue Small: Relief Sculp- 


| fires, 9.5, 6:10 M-F. 


Fleming Museum ~ “A History’ of Educational Toys 
in America,’ Stephen McKeown: Constructions. 


LECTURES 
Career Spectrums, ‘Careers in Health Care,” spon- 
sored by UVM Alumni Office, 4 p.m., Alumni House. 86 


South Williams St. Peg Wilson x2953 and Sue Clark 


*2082, coordinators. There will be people from various 
health care fields there to answer your questions. All are 


welcome! 


== Aiken Lecture Series: Carol Tucker Foreman, U.S.» 


Asst. Secretary of Agriculture for Food and Consumer 
Services, ‘(Our Food: Cash, Calories, and Controversy,”’ 8 
p.m., Ira Allen Chapel. g 

SPADE Seminar, ‘Curriculum Need for Our Agricul- 
tural Future,” with John Wolfe, 7:30 — 10 p.m., North 
Lounge, Billings. 


OTHER 
PACT - Rent Control, Billings Lobby, 10-2 p.m. 
Coalition for Academic Freedom, 10-4 p.m., Billings 


Lobby. 


_ SPECIAL SHOWING 


“Alaska Slide Shows,” with Eric Swanson, 3 p.n., 
North Lounge, Billings. 


— 


. EXHIBITIONS : 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Sue Small: Relief Sculp- 


tures. 9-5, 6-10 M-F. 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America,” Stephan McKeown: Constructions. 


LECTURES 

“The Michael Zeltzerman Lecture,” with Jean Mayer, 
President of Tufts Univ., 10 a.m., Ira Allen Chapel. Part'of 
the Aiken Lecture Series. 

“Revolution in the Kitchen,” with Wendell Earle, 
prof. of marketing, director of the Food Industry Mariage-’ 
ment Program, Cornell University. 2 p.m:, Carpenter 
Auditorium, Given Bldg. 

“Financial Securfty,” part of the UVM Retirement 
Planning Lectures, she, Votey. _ - 

“Personal Freedom — The Rights of Non-Inter- 
ference,”’ with Willard Miller, 7:30 p.m., Church St. 


‘Center. Call 656-4221. 


“Curriculum Needs for an Agricultural Future,” with 
Dr. Nolfi, dean of Goddard College, 7:30 p‘m., Billings - 


North Lounge. Part of the SPADE Seminars Program. — 


Refreshments will be served. 


WORKSHOPS 


“Writing Effective Resumes,” with Sidney Hufts, 7° 


p.m. Church St. Center. Pre-registration required. Fee $8. 
Call 656-4221. F 


CONCERTS 


SA Concerts: 
Elvis Costello, 
9 p.m., Patrick - 


Gymnasium. 


, 


Momnings we with the Muse. Louise Roomet snd Karen 


| _ Hewitt will discuss their year of research and the resulting — 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

‘Informal gathering of students and professors to 
speak French on any topic of interest. All aré welcome 
and no special level of proficiency is required, 4:30 p.m., 


' New Faculty Lounge, Waterman 5th. 


Scottish Country Dancing, 7:30 p.m:, 104 Old Mill. 


MEETINGS ‘ 
SA Student Action Committee, 4:30 — 6 p.m., 

Conference Room C, Billings. Fr ? 
Christian Science College Organization, 4:45 p.m.; © 


BIO1L/L. 


SA Finance Committee, 6:15 p.m., Conference Room 
C, Billings. fuck . 
GCC Meeting, 6:45 p.m., Round Room, . Billings. 


Women’s Referral Center, 7 p.m., Billings Apse. / 


FILMS | ; 
Shakespeare Film “King Lear,” 101 Votey, $1 


SA Film “Marx Brothers Festival,” 7:30 p.m:, B-106 
Angell, free/ID, 50 cents/general. 


OTHER : 

PACT, Rent Control, 10-2, Billings Lobby. 

Center for Service Learning, 10-3:30 p.m., Billings 
Lobby. : 
Coalition for Academic Freedom, 10-4 p.m., Billings 
Lobby. 


COME OUT OF HIBERNATION THIS WINTER 

Dr. Mark A. Stoler, American historian, will discuss 
U.S. Foreign Policy in a Changing World, 7:30 p.m. in 
Room ¥11, Rowell Building, UVM. Part of spring edition 
of the Chittenden County Lecture Series. All alumni, 


‘ parents, students, and community members are welcome. 


For more information, please contact the Alumni Office, 
86 South Williams St., 656-2010. cate 


a 


EXHIBITIONS oan 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Sue Small: relief sculp- 
tures, 9-5, 6-10 M-F. 
Fleming Museum — “‘A History of Educational Toys 
in America," Stephen McKeown: Constructions. 


LECTURES 5; . 
“On the Stability of Lipid Bilayer Systems," with Dr. 
Robert Meyer, Xerox Corporation, 4 p.m., A-402 Cook. 
' “Clothing, Textiles and Design Séminar,” 4:15 p.m., 
108 Terrill. All are welcome. ‘ 
~“Buying and Appraising Antiques,’ with Duane 


Merrill, 7 p.m., 2nd Congregational Church, Bennington. 


Sponsored by the UVM Alumni Office. x 
“Burlington Interiors — Historic Interiors — Their 

Meaning Then and Now,” with Brooklyn Museum, 7:30 

p.m., Church St. Center. Fee $1.50. Call 656-4221. 


“Inflation: Problems and Prospects,” with Dr. Will- — 


iam Poole;-Brown Univ., 7:30 p:m,, Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman. : jee 

“Our Food: Cash, Calories and Controversies,”’ with 
Carol Tucker, U.S. assistant Secretary of Agriculture for 


Food and Consumer Affairs, 8 p.m., Ira Allen Chapel: Part 


of the Aiken Lécture Series. 


“The Origins of Scientific Child Nurture in America,” 
with Bernard Wishy, Univ. of North Carolina, 8 p.m., 


Marble Court, g Museum. 


SPECIAL AC ITIES ttt ; 

_Momings with the Muse: L.L. McAllister, Photo- 
artist: of Educational Toys. Lecture and activities, 
eming Museum. Fee $15. Part of the series, 


‘exhibit (showing at the Fleming Museum, March 12 — 
April 23). Call 656-2090. 0 : : 
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’ Senior Class, “Wednesday at Four,"’ Reception for 


facility and seniors in the College of Education and the 
School of Home Economics. 4 P.m., Alumni House. 
Refreshments will be served. . 

“Quebec en Ville: Art, Politics, Social Issues,"’ a 
$-day info. center on Quebec, sponsored by UVM, Trinity 
College, and the Church St. Center. 7 p.m., Mann Hall, 
Trinity College. Information, sharing and discussion 
focusing on current social issues and cultural develop- 
ments in Quebec. On March 28 will be:an ongoing exposi- 
tion of Quebec artists, authors, artisans and musicians 
opening at 7:00 p.m. March 28 continuing through March 


“30. Call 656-4221. 


FILMS - : 

Shakespeare on Tape, “Richard If,” Channel 33, 
ETV, will be shown in Marsh Lounge, Billings, 8 p.m. 
‘Lunch Bunch Film “Bethune,” 12:15 p.m. Church 
St. Center. Free. 


CONCERT ; 


Martin Carthy and the Watersons: Warehouse Hall - 


(corner of College and. South-Champlain Streets) 8 p.m. 
Leading British folk singing group. Tickets $4 advance sale 
at Grover Records in The Warehouse, $5 at the door. 
Refreshments available. Call 864-4444. 


OTHER ° 
BCGB Craft Fair, 9-5, North Lounge, Billings. i 

Coalition for Academic Freedom, 10—4 p:m., Billings 
Lobby. 

PACT — Rent Control, ie Billings Lobby. 

WRC — Disarmament, Info. 104 p.m., Billings 
Lobby. 

Spring Budget Hearings, 7-11 p.m., Conference Room 
C, Billings. 


Thursday 


EXHIBITIONS — 4 

Francis Colbum Gallery —-Sue Small: Relief Sculp- 
ture, 9-5 p.m., 6-10 p.m. M-F. 

Fleming Museum — “A istory of Educational Toys 
in America,” Stephen McKeow?: Constructions. 


PERFORMING ARTS 


Concert-by the UVM Baroque Ensemble, entitled “A 


Garden of Baroque Delights,” 8 p.m., Marble Court, Flem- 


_ ing Museum. Admission $2; Call 656-2090 for reservations 


LECTURES “ | 

SA Speakers — Ralph Nader. 8 p.m., Ira Allen Chapel. 
$1/ID, $2/general. 

Quebec en Ville: Art, Politics, ‘Social Issues. 7:00 
p.m., Mann Hall, Trinity College. Part of 3-day series of 
information sharing and. discussion focusing. on current 
social issues and cultural developments in‘Quebec. This 


day includes.a 7:00 p.m. showing of “Un Pays Sans Bon - 


Sens” 117 minutes in French and a discussion to follow in 
English. ‘ 

FILMS 

SA Film, “The Burmese Harp,”’ 7:30 p.m., B-106 
Angell Lecture Center. Admission free with ID, 50 cents/ 


OTHER = 


PACT — Rent Control, 10-2, Billings Lobby. 
MEETINGS . 


- 


UVM Society for Parapsychology, 4:50 pm., 115. [| 
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LITE BEER FROM MILLER. 
© EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS VANTED 
IN A BEER. AND LESS. 


VERMONT CYNIC 
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. By John Parke’ 
Competitive baseball is back 


absence, UVM will rejoin the. 
Yankee Conference this season 
under third-year head Goach 
Jack Leggett. 

“Last year our goal was to 
earn respect in New England,” 
explained Leggett. “It was our 
first year with varsity status and 

. we wanted to make ourselves 
known.”’ Indeed they did. After 
a slow start, which left Vermont 
at 1-7, the team won ten of its 
last twelve games to finish with a 
“ respectable 11-9 mark. 
e “We, got a needed lift 
ni beating Connecticut (12-4), but 
our biggest win was at Maine 
(6-3); the final game of the 
season.” That boosted the confi- 
dence of Vermont’s young team. 
“This year our goal is to 
push ourselves to the best of our 
abilities. If we do that, this team 
can win. the Conference,” said 
Leggett. The head coach’s grow- 
ing confidence stems from the 
team’s depth this season. “This 


° is no longer a club-turned-varsity = 


” 


ball team,” Leggett continued. 
“We have a lot of new talent this 
season that became fhterested in 
our program now that it has 
been renewed.” 

Vermont lost five starters to 
graduation last year. The offen- 
sive punch of Ed Barry and Mal 
Kimball, who hit .352 and .306 
respectively, will be missed, as 
well as pitcher Tony Seagale 
(3-3, 5.31 ERA). But 15 new- 


at UVM. After seven ‘years’- 


comers will join this year’s 
roster, 10 of whom are fresh- 
men, “and Leggett has — high 
expectations for them. 

. “All of the freshmen have 
the ability to fit i into 
Division. ] 


coset 


mie players came out for 
six weeks of practice in the fall. 
At the end of the tryout, 24 
-remained, and only 9 are from 
last season’s squad. 


Coach Leggett sees.a major © 


improvement in team speed this 
season, 
comers Tom _ Zecchin, 
Bartlett, 
“We're going to play a very 
aggressive game on the base 
paths. You'll see a lot more hit 
and run, stealing, and squeeze 
plays this year. We mean to test 
the opposing defenses.” 

Leggett. sees the team’s 
hitting as consistent, and for 
power he looks to sophomore 
Jayson Laird, who batted .500 
with . 4 home runs last season, 
freshmen Dan Gasparino, and 
Bill Currier. (.. 

The strength, of the team 
will be its defense. The infield is 
particularly strong because of its 
experience, only, third base was 
opened by graduation. However, 
with the- multitude -of. rookie 
talent, at most positions there 
will be a battle for the starting 
nod. 


John’ 


Lacrosse Preview: 


Lax Will Rely On Balanced Offense And 


By Nick Witte 
“Our goal last year was to 
complete the transition from a 
club team to a varsity,” says 
varsity lacrosse coach Richard 
Farnham. “What we were doing 
was forming a real team. We had 
to create the discipline necessary 
for a team to operate.” 
“We’re over that now. Last 
‘ year, I had no goals concerning 
the team’s wins and losses. That 
would have been thinking too 
far ahead, since we had mote 
immediate concerns. You have 
to get a team solidly together : 
before. you can expect any 
results,” Farnham continues. 
Last year, Farnham had his 
work cut out for him. He had to 
convert UVM’s. men__ lacrosse. 
from a club to varsity status. To 
make things more difficult, it 
was Farnham’s first year invol- - 
ved With lacrosse, let alone 
coaching.. The team . finished 
with a 2-6 récord last year that, 
given the circumstances, was 
perfectly respectable. 
Coach Farnham looks ahead 
to this season with last year 
under his belt. “As a coach,” he 
said, “I have to feel better, more 
confident, more knowledgable. 
You get a better feel for the 
strategy and what you have to . 
do against certain teams. Just 
knowing what kind of offense 
8 will work or ifa certain defense 
Ek won't.” 
Se Asked how graduation had 
be hurt this year’s team, Famham 
explained, “well, of course it 
hurt the team in that a few 
‘xcellent- players are no longer 
with us. But I don’t think it 
seriously damaged us in terms of 
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the squad as a whole. Sure, we 
will miss last year’s seniors, but I 
think with some fgéshmen.and 
improved returning lettermen, 
we won’t be any less strong.” - 
' “Courtney Jenkins, last 
year’s high-scorer, will be- 
missed. But the area that was 
hurt the worst was the loss of 
Topher Slack in the crease 
(attack). But on the.whole, I 
think we can make up for their 
loss.” 


le 
having a more balanced offense 
this year, 
Topher, we'll shift some of the 
offense burden off the attack 
men and rely more heavily on 
the middies.” 


“with the loss of 


“] think we have a strong 


midfield and I’m going to be 


especially with new- 


and Tom Mitchell. - 


- switching 


Agg ressive Pla 


At first base, the veteran 


Laird is being challenged by © 


promising rookie Bill Currier. -At 
second, - returning sophomore 
Mike Pash. who had a strong 
season last year batting, .310, is 
being pushed - by the rookie 
Zecchin. 

Co-captain Craig Ramini 
looks strong .at shortstop. 
Leggett. -was especially pleased 
with Ramini’s defensive per- 


- formance last season, after he 


was converted from a first 


couriting on them to do more 
scoring.”” The coach pointed to 
team captain John Combias and 
sophomore Doug McSpaddén as 
two middies with high potential. 
Another sophomore middie, 
Andy Ashforth, also looks pro- 
mising, especially if his ham- 
string injury doesn’t bother him. 

On” attack, the Cats. will 


feature junior John Pitts and 
sophomore Dave Osborn. Last 


"year “Osborn was second to 
Jenkins in scoring with 15 goals 
and 23 points as a freshman. 


first season, is 
being tested freshman Bob 
Boucher. Ve Chuck Borsa- 
vage, who is strong defensively, 
will likely be behind the plate. 
Rookies Gasparino ‘and Jim 
Ferrill are making their bids for 
catcher also. 

Sophomore letterman TJ. 
Valley (.333)-°will. anchor the. 


outfield in center, and veteran. 


Andy McDonnell will likely be 
in right. In left, it will be a battle 


working on his stickwork and 
should be ready.” 

There’s* an old lacrosse say- 
ing that goes, “when building a 
team, put the individual with the 


most talent in goal.” Coach. 


Farnham believes that he has 
just that in Gary Vreeland, a 
junior. “Gary is probably the 
most talented player we have. Of 
course, a goalie can only be as 
good as his defense,” says 
“Sint Nae 


The defense might "are to 


take on a heavier burden this 
.year-if the middies overconcern 
Mark (Rat) Stevenson will re- ‘themselves with offense. Farn- 


~~ place Slack “in: the crease: “Pam-*"“tiam “hopes’ that” His” retutning 


ham admits Stevenson will have 


from defense 


attack,” said Famham. “He’s 


defensemen can help some of 
‘a tough assignment: -‘Mark is the. newcomers adapt to. the 
to system. Jeff Steinberg and Brian 
Donnelly, both seniors, will be 


y And Strong _ 
ht 1979 Camp 


schedule 
4 games, three- more than last. The}: 
squad will face the same oppo- 
nents. as last year with the 
addition of Plymouth State, 
Lyndon State, New Hampshire, 
and St. Mike’s instead of Mass. 
Maritime. 


dule in these terms, “there will 
be some games where we will be 
the underdogs. But just because 


Libel ween rookies 


Gasparino, 
John Bartlett, 


Steve O’Brien, 


> and Toni Mitchell, 
Coach Leggett’s main con-| - 


cern defensively is the depth of 


_ his pitching corps. Three letter- 


men return: co-captain J.B: 
McCarthy, Brian Meyer, and 
Chip Ziegler. Meyer (0-3, 3.29) 
is very quick and pitched better 
last. year-than his record sug- 
gests, losing two 2-1 games. 
He has worked on control and 
should . bé very strong this 
season. McCarthy (2-2, 8.50) 
and Ziegler (3-0, 1.23) are both 
good control pitchers. The rest 
of Vermont’s pitching depth will 
be made up by five newcomers, 
of which big freshman Dave 
McGinn is very promising. 

The. season opener is one 
week away, on March 30 at the 
Eastern Connecticut Touwurna- 
ment, where UVM’s first oppo- 
nent will ‘be Division I Fairfield. 


, The first home game is on April 


17 when UVM hosts St. 
Michael’s for a doubleheader. 
Vermont plays a 24-game sea- 
son,- with. 10 games against 
Yankee Conference teams. The 
home Conference games will be 
against Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, both doubleheaders. “You 


._won’t see better baseball ‘than 


when those two come up here,” 
insisted Leggett. “They’re 
all good teams. We can look for 
Vermont to pick up the pace 
they had going last season. With 
this team’s attitude,” concluded 


Leggett, “I think we can do it.” 


rience 


looked to, to provide veteran 
skills to the defensive corps. 

Farnham also’ expressed 
pleasure with two freshmen 
defensemen, Michael Aubrey 
and Peter Robb. “Aubrey has 
looked good-so-far and Robb is 
big and fast.” . 

“Getting good talent in the 
freshman year is an integral pz 
of the program,” continues 
Farnham. “If. you can get five o 
six qualified freshmen every yes 
there’s your team. Graduation 
will hurt you, it always does] 
But if you can have new players 
coming in, while others improve 
then you're talking about a solid 


jteam.”” a & 


Farnham believes he has the 


‘basis for this kind of program: as 


the March 12th roster includes 


eight freshmen. Tite coach went 
on to point out the attributes of 
a few of the first year players, 
* “On attack, Edward Warfield has 
shown he has talent. A couple of 
middies who have also looked 
“good have been Paul Carabasi 
‘and Bruce Bollinger, a hockey 
| ‘player. 
can step into the system makes a 
big difference.” 


Getting freshmen who 


The Cats have a longer 
this year with 11 


Farnham looks at the sche- 


'_ (continued on page 43) 
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AGT TWO 


97 Church S. 658-2050 
Snap into Spring! 
with IZOD shirts, 
in a variety of garden colors 


Sunday March 25 


Flynn Theatre 2p.m. ~ 


tickets $5.00 advance $6.00 at the door 
available at Bailey’s and Bookstacks 
sponsored by Ethan Allen Child Care Center 
free child care available by advance resenvation 
call 656-2648 


Assistance to handicapped persons will be available. 


WOODCUT: Annemarie Curlin 
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IceCats Traveled Rough Road 


| By John Parke 

It was up and down all 
season,'and yet one would have 
to admit the University of 


Vermont hockey team showed’ 


great improvement in 1978-79. 
Earning their first ECAC playoff 
berth in four: years, the Cats 
pulled out of the hole they dug 
for themselves in mid-season, 
and salvaged the respect they 
had gained earlier. 

Going into the Dartmouth 
game, Vermont was 6-1, on top 
of the division, and looking 
invincible” It appeared that this 
young team, loaded with new 
faces, was suddenly a threat to 
perennial kings BU and UNH. 

But then the roof caved in. 
While the Cats destroyed their 
opponents in Gutterson, they 
were unable to pull out the close 
games on the road. No one 
wanted to admit it, but the puck 
always bounced the wrong way, 
or at least it seemed. that way. 

After being blown out by 
UNH and Cornell, UVM appear- 
ed to be back on track with a 
brutal offensive display at home 
against Providence. 

Another dismal road trip 
nearly buried the Cats when 
they lost at BU, Brown, and 


. Yale. The future was darker'yet 


when starting netminder Sylvain 
Turcotte fractured a finger and 
appeared to be lost indefinitely. 

UVM’s dwindling playoff 
hopes stayed alive with key wins 
at Clarkson and RPI. But the 


_Cats were hovering around tenth 
place with only three Division I 
- games remaining, which included 


UNH and BU. 
Beating Colgate was essen- 
tial. and UVM 


erg 


cpa whee we Pact Original- 
ly planned to bring along the 
younger players, then’ mesh 
them together in a cohesive 
unit,” explained UVM basketball 
coach Peter Salzberg. t 

“My goals were to get the 
new players adapted to the 
system. We wanted to make 
certain that they had_ their 
fundamentals down first of 
all. My first concern was to get 
them ready to play.” 
_ The Catamount hoopsters 
had a dismal 8-18 record this 


“season. Salzberg had hopes for a 


positive performance this year, 
but. his plans were altered by 
inconsistént play, close defeats, 


~, 


Craig Homola-ted 
Vermont's offense this year. 


the task with a solid per- 
formance. Against UNH, who 
buried Vermont: 104 in Dur- 
ham, the Cats played good 
hockey, but Ralph Cox and Co. 
exploded with four late goals to 
apparently nail down the Ver- 
mont casket. 4 

The stage was set for the 
final chance for the Cats to get 
into the post-season with a home 
game versus the Terriers of 
Boston University. Vermont got 
some help when Northeastern 


lost to Providence and Brown’ 


fell to Dartmouth. 

In their best performance of 
the year, UVM beat No. 1 BU to 
steal the eighth and last playoff 


Photo by Phil Nanas 


berth. Three days later, the Cats 
lost to the same Terriers 4-3, 
thus being eliminated from the 
tournament. 


Of this year’s newcomers, | 


Gary Prior and Tom Cullity have 
to stand out. The two transfers 
from Penn fit into the Vermont 
system beautifully. Prior’s aggre- 
ssive style in the comers and 
Cullity’s goal-scoring nose were 
keys to fhe Cats’ success. 

Craig Homola improved on 
his strong performance of last 
year and was this season’s 
scoring leader. His offensive 
punch will help lead the team 
through the next two years. 

Not enough can be said of 


Louis Cote and his vast contri--. 


bution to the squad. His efforts 


‘were rewarded through his-selec- 


tion to the first team, ECAC 
Division I All-Star Team. Louis 
will anchor next year’s defense 


| as a senior. 


and injuries. 

Vermont has had three 
consecutive losing campaigns 
and this year’s record, Salzberg’s 
worst, was the poorest perfor- 


“mance by a UVM “basketball 


team since 1971-72 dquad when 
Arthur Locke coach squad. 

“Looking back onthe sea- 
son, you have to be a bit dis- 
appointed. I thought we had a 
good schedule, about right for 
us. But, as anyone can see, 
we came up with the short end,” 
reflected Salzberg. 

“As I said, we planned to 
get the new players used to the 
system. And I think we did that. 
There was tremendous individual 
improvement throughout the 


The Cats will be losing three 
seniors “this season: Capt. Jim 
Duffy, Gordie MacFarlane, and 
Ben Lord. Gordie returned to his 
prime this season after being 
sidelined with injuries early in 
the season. He led Vermont’s 
assault on Providence with a hat 
trick before an ecstatic Gutter- 
son crowd. Ben Lord had his 
finest season, doing a great job 
killing penalties. His goal against 
RPI highlighted that victory for 
the Cats. Jim Duffy’s hustle was 
relentless and proved to be a 
force in Vermont’s-drive for the 
playoffs. Needless to Say, the 
loss “of these three leaves some 


_ big shoes to fill for next year. 


‘The Cats’ ‘power-play can 
not gO unmentioned. It was 
awesome, ‘to say the least. 
Vermont consistently displayed 
a tight unit that showed itself to 
be one of the best in the East. 


i Blames Inconsis 
‘Bad | Breaks For 1978-70 Sedeon — 


team. Some of the players who 
Saw little action last year step- 
ped into regular roles and helped 
themselves considerably.” 

“Of course, individual play 
and team play are two different 
things altogether. We were pro- 
bably a little too ambitious on 
forming the team together as a 


. working unit.” 


“The problem was concep- 
tual and not individual,” Salz- 
berg continues. “We couldn’t 
find the formula for blending 
the talents together to produce a 
consistent performance. And 
that’s why this season didn’ 't see 
a team that could play to the 
best of their ability.” 

Granted, but the Cats found 
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tae Luck usually sitting on the 
opponent’s bench. 

“In defense of our team, I’d 
like to point out that the record 
is somewhat deceptive. Sure 
8-18 is not much to be proud of, 
but there are two ways to look 
at it. The way I see it, we were 
five games under .5 00. What’s 


Lacrosse 


support for the lacrosse (club) 
team. But much of that support 
was drummed up by the players 
and a few others. I don’t want 
my players to have to go about 
and drum up support the day of 
the game. Their minds should be 
on playing to their best ability, . 
that’s it. Of course, last season 
we were unfortunate enough to 
play every home game in miser- 
able conditions. But that’s part 
of the sport.”” 

In a related development, a 
new rule in college lacrosse has 


been implemented this year.*: 


Instead of having a face-off after 
each goal, the ball will be given 
to the scored-upon middies at 
midfield. Roughly, it equates to 
the system used in basketball by 
awarding the team the ball 
rather than tipping it off after 
every basket. 


more, we lost five times in the 
last five seconds of those games. 
There’s your .500.” 

Another factor that also 
played a role in guiding the 
1978-79 team into the abyss of 
mediocritywas the costly injury 
to Corey Wielgus, which hurt 
‘Vermont’s depth. 


cont from p 41 


you’re the underdog is no 
reason to write it off. Just as 
there are no sure wins — every 
. game will be tough. We will win 
some and others we won’t.” 

Those others Coach Farn- 
ham refers to could easily be 
Middlebury and UMass. “‘St. 
Lawrence is tough. UMass is 
probably the best team in 
New England. But you improve 


by playing the big ones, Don’t. 


forget, we dropped a couple last 
year that were real heart- 


breakers. And last year we were 


“concerning ourselves if everyone 
would be at practice. That 
period is over so now. we can 
concentrate on our performance 
in-games.”’ 

Asked about the lesrcses 
program in relation to the UVM 
community, the coach answered 


in a concerned tone, “Well, two. . 


years ago there was a lot of 


Spring In Vermont 
Means Recreation 


_What’s this — the first day © 
of. spring and there’s no snow on 
the ground? What’s more, it’s 
actually nice outside. While this 
rare weather might bring head- 
aches to ski resort owners, it is a 
cure for those who have been 
ailing from cabin fever. 

Of ‘course, this weather 
could change tomorrow, so it’s 
important to enjoy the favorable 
conditions while they last. And 
starting next week the Cynic will 
be running a column éach week 
devoted to outdoor (and maybe 
indoor) recreation. 

The goal of these. articles 
will be to provide readers with 
. some interesting activities that 
students can participate in. For 
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instance, an article on rock- 
climbing is a possibility, inform- 
ing readers of how and where. 
this challenging sport can be 
undertaken in Vermont. The 
fishing: séason begins soon and 
offers students a chance to leave 
their troubles behind to enjoy a- 


- beautiful and relaxing adventure. 


These and other such arti- 
cles are planned for the weeks 
ahead. Anyone who would like 
to write a piece on almost any 
form of recreation is invited to 
drop by the Cynic. Also any 
suggestions for articles’ topics 
are--welcome. After thawing out 
from the long winter, there’s no 
better time to enjoy the out: 
doors. 


Billings Center, University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 


¥ 


The staff of the 1979 Ariel, the University of Vermont Yearbook, is happy 
to announce that this year’s book has been ¢ completed and mailed to the pub- 
lisher on schedule! 


The 1979. Ariel will be on campUs during the week. of Final Evans. The 
Book will also be available at graduation. 
There are only 300 copies of the 1979 Ariel that have not fea reserved to 
data, Therefore, place your reservation NOW! 


~ 


© 


’ 


In order to reserve a 1979 Yearbook you must come in person (or héee a 
friend come jn) to the Ariet office, lower Billings Center, betvieen 9: 00 A.M. 
and'5:00 P.M. f. Monday through Friday. | “ 


Thank you, 
John Puma 
Editor, 1979 Ariel 
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EAR-PIERCING CLINIC 


by HEALTHWAY 


EARS: PERCED 

THE CLINICAL WAY 

If you've been-wanting to have your 
.@ars pierced, now's the time. A 


medically-approved procedure, done by. 


doctors or nurses, takes less than 30 
seconds . ..and you'll hardly feel it. 
The price includes a surgical-grade 
Stainless steel starter set tested to be 
rapa safe and hypo-allergenic. Minors 
(under 18) need parental consent. 


25% off gold filled earrings with 14 kt gold posts for clinic customers. 
THIS WEEKEND ! 


CLINIC HOURS: Fri. March 23 6-9 PM 
Sat. March 24 11-5 PM 


UNIVERSITY MALL DORSET ST. SO.BURLINGTON 
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Spring Is The Time 


Seasons End, Begin, 


- End Beginning, 
Begin Ending, Etc. . . 


By Nick Witte 
After living in Vermont for-a few years, I’ve made a 


—brilliant—deduction that the woodchucks have: always 


known: winter ends, but spring . doesn’t come. We are 


~ presently in the midst of an interim season generously 


called “sugaring season.” But spring will come. 

I am quite certain because the sports Pages are slowly 
filling with the perennial Yankee ‘arguments and accusa- 
tions. Sparky Lyle can’t even make. an honest buck on a 
book about the Yanks without bringing a chorus of diss- 
ents. Georgie (Porgie) Steinbrenner doesn’t want his boys 
out late at night. Maybe this time he has a valid point. The 
men in pinstripes have been less than electrifying thus far. 
I'd go so far ag to say their play has been pathetic. As a 


‘devoted Boston fan, I can only wish the Yankees similar - 


luck in the season ahead. It’s a long way to October. 
'-I know spring is coming because there are only two and 
a half months left in the NBA. It’s nice to know that spring 
can Officially start and you don’t have to concern yourself 
with pro-basketball: for at least another month when the 
playoffs begin. I think.the NBA should add a few more 
expansion teams and lengthen the season and playoffs to 
July so the championship series can fight for network TV 
time with the baseball All-Star Game. 
The. NHL isn’t much better. They have about two 


months to go before the Stanley Cup is awarded. It looks as. 


if the Islanders are finally serious about their bid this year 
to take it all. The Philadelphia Flyers seem to be after a 
different award and it isn’t a good conduct medal. Their 
donnybrook with the L.A. Kings was more like a replay of 
Guadalcanal than it was a hockey game. 

The college hockey season ends this weekend in 
Detroit. The representatives from the ECAC are UNH and, 
of all people, Dartmouth: Certainly the Big Green deserve 
to go to Detroit, but who would have thought they would 
back in December? But, we have to keep in mind that back 
in December thé-first place team in Division I was our owh 
Catamounts. Suffice it to say that spring produces some 
strange happenings. 

There’s no truer example of this than the NCAA 


college basketball tournament. In one afternoon, Penn and i 
St. John’s had beaten North Carolina and Duke of the. 


proud Atlantic Coast Conference. The ACC is supposed to 
be the spawning ground for the NBA. Then along comes 
some good boys from New York City and a bunch of 


Quakers who pull off the biggest upset in years. Penn beat 


St. John’s when the two met last weekend and propelled 
the Quakers into the national semi-finals against Michigan 
State. 

. Now what’s going on here? First Dartmouth invades 


Detroit, hungry after years of mediocrity, looking to knock — 


off Bowling Green and Minnesota. An upset of that magni- 
tude would rewrite NCAA hockey history. The men from 


Hanover are attacking America’s ‘hockey heartland “by 


taking their case right to the Motor City. ; 

Then there’s this basketball team from Penn suddenly 
finding themselves in the big leagues. Marvin (Magic) 
Johnson and the rest Of the Michigan State Spartans have 
cut out some work for the Quakers. Needless to say, the 
trip to the semi-finals is certainly an honor, and when Penn 
loses, they can even get a chance to watch Larry Bird play 
against DePaul. I mean, hell, he’s going to pros first round. 

Obviously, the Ivy League teams are severe underdogs 
in’ their tourneys.. They deserve a round of applause for 


- making it as-far as they have since no-one can seriously 


expect them to win. But, what if they were to win? They 
are both, especially Penn, playing so far out of their heads 
right now that they don’t know they’te outclassed. The Ivy 
League, laughed at by everyone, would single-handedly 
bring the powerful Big Ten and Midwest spoits to their 
knees, and the Ivy League’s confidence would swell. Red 
Holtzman would coach at Brown. Billy Sims would transfer 
to Cornell. Yale would schedule games against Michigan and 
Ohio State. And speaking of OSU, maybe Woody Hayes 
could find a job... 
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Sign up NOW for your 

From NCAA Tourney 
Indianapolis, Ind. — For the first time in 22 years, the arbook r ing 

Spartans of Michigan State earned a berth in the NCAA | ye sitti 

semi-finals by defeating fourth ranked Notre Dame, 80-8. Ln. - | 

The Irish were unable to overcome Michigan’s tough zone : hig 

defense and get their highly-touted- inside game going. so you get 

Spartan senior Greg Kelser dumped in a season-high 34 | 

points and snared 13 rebounds to help his team win the 

Mid-West regional Championship and a chance to meet 


Ivy-League champ Penn in the NCAA Semi-finals, March 
25th. . 


Quakers For Real, 
Beat St John’s 64-62. 


Greensboro, N.C. — 14th Ranked Pennsylvania got 21 
points: from Tony Price and two crucial free-throws from 
‘James Salters with 23 seconds left to make the Quakers the 
first Ivy League team to make the NCAA Semi-finals since 
Princeton 14 years. ago. The Penn squad had already earned 
the respect of fanatical Tar-hee] fans by upsetting 3rd 
ranked North Carolina. in nearby Raleigh a week earlier. 
The Quakers then went on to upset 8th ranked Sy racuse to 
gain the quarter final’shot at the Redman of St. John’s. 
They'll meet Michigan St., the Mid-West champ, in Salt 
Lake City next week to determine who will play. the winner 


of the Indiana St. — Depaul game for the NCAA champion- ; Ariel Office: ~— Lowe r Billings 


ship. 


Holmes .To Defend Crown ww i 3 : ig ee ie 
Norton- Shavers Match | : 


Las Vegas, Nev. — Larry Holmes will make his second 
defense of his World Boxing Council Championship Friday 
night against a little known Puerto Rican boxer in a bout to 
follow the Ken Norton — Ernie Shavers fight. Ocasio earned 
the shot at Holmes after two consecutive decisions over 
contender Jimmy Young. The winner of the Norton— 
Shavers bout has been guaranteed a shot at the crown. ABC 
will televise the fights live from The Las Vegas’ Hilton 
starting at 8:30 p.m. EST Friday night. 


~ Catamount Cote Voted To 
ECAC All- Star Squad 


Burlington, Vt. — Vermont's All-American defenseman This summer is your summer. Sun and 


Louis Cote was voted to the Division One All-Star squad by a fun, a great tan, and a whole lot of 
a polling of the league coaches. The junior from Quebec “e : ; 
became the first Catamount to be named to the squad since lookin good and feeling good. That’s 


Tim O’Connell made the team in 1975. BU’s Jack O’Calla- | - . what our Sunjuns® are all about. They 


han and goalie Jim Craig were also named to the squad. The 2 1 
sodtigedaaktiges for the first team were Joe Mullen of BC, are the best looking o as best feeling 
Lance Nethery of Cornell and Ralph Cox of the University : 3 sandal around. 2 

of New Hampshire. Mullen, Cox and O’Callahan were also 

on last year’s squad. Freshman defenseman Bill Whelton of 

BU was named as the division’s Rookie of the Year. , 


Indian Alexander Ready 
For Warpath = =~ 


\ 


Tucson, Ariz. — Cleveland Indian catcher Gary Alexan- is aa ote ply meet 


der can’t/wait for the season to start, or soit seems, if you 
were to go by what he is saying at-spring training. “We’re in 
contention as soon as we break spring training,” he told the 
Associated Press. “I can’t wait for this show to get on the 
toad, This is going to be one explosive ballclub.” Ahh, to b 


young again. 


US Clinches Davis Cup Victory | \ : ae wei: ee 05. 


\ ee 


weer: Women's Regular Price $24 - 
Cleveland, Ohio — The doubles team of McEnroe and ‘) Factory R ej wa Price rer 
Fleming overpowered Columbia’s Ivan Molina and Orlando - te ig 
Agudelo, 6-4, 6-0, 6-4 to clinch the North America zone ks : 
finals. Previous victories. by McEnroe and Dick Siena a a ; 
ave the U.S. a 3-0 lead in the, best of five series, In - Bass Shoe actory Ou at ’ 
ingtae Roscoe Tanner overcame a head -cold to defeat bi ie ea F ve tlet 
Brian Gottfried 6-4,.6-4, and win the $1 25,000 Washington Located in Vermont at 1305 Williston Road in South Burlington and’on the 
Men’s Pro Tennis tournament at George Washington Univer- |. |; : corner of Cornelia’& Broad Streets in Plattsburgh, New York.: 
sity, = ic as as ea ey 
. 
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"Songs of 
American 
Wars’ 


. On the evening of March 
30th, “Songs of American 
Wars,” as told and sung by Mrs. 
Jennifer Gaden and accom- 
panied by Mr. Mark St. Germain, 
will be presented in the Crafts- 
bury Room of the Royall Tyler 
Theatre, at 8:00 p.m. This 
evening of musical history is at 
the invitation of the UVM 
Departments of Military Studies 
and History and will feature 
Songs which came to prominence 
as war loomed- on’ the-national 

orizon. Beginning with — the 
revolutionary tunes of “Chester” 
and ‘The Battle of the Keges” 
the progtam will move through’ 
the Civil War era, exemplified by 

“All Quiet Along the Potomac,” 
and include such songs of World 
War I and II as “‘We’re All Going 
to Call on the Kaiser,” and “Lili 
Marlene.” 


SA , 
President/. 


v President 
Vote 


Elections will be held March 
27, 28, 29. Polling places and 
times are as follows: Library 6-8 
p.m.; Wright 5-6:30 p.m.; Water- 
man 10-46 p.m.; MAT 5-6:30 
p.m.; Harris/Millis 11:30 a.m. — 
12:30 p.m., 4:30-6:00 p.m.; 
Billings 8 a.m. — 5 p.m.; L/L 
11:30 a.m. — 1:00 p.m., 5-6:30 
p.m.; Simpson 4:30-6:00 p.m. 

UVM L.D. is required to 
vote. Listen to WRUV-FM 90.1 
at 8:00 Sunday March 25 for the 
last S.A. Pres./V. Pres. Candidate 
Forum. Call in any questions 
you might have to the candidate 
of your choice. 


Holly Near 
in Concert 


In Burlington at the Aynn 
Theatre March 25 at 2:00 p.m. 
Haity Near will play in a concert 
to benefit the Ethan Allen Child 
Care Center. Tickets are avail- 
able on campus through the 
Women’s Referral Center, 


x4468, or try contacting Caro-. 


line Smith x4393. Tickets are $5 
mow .or $6.50 at. the door. For 
people under 16 or over 65 
tickets are $3°50, so invite your 
parents and brothers and sisters. 


Very Special 
Arts Festival 


The Vermont Council. on 
he Arts has been awarded’ a 


tant by the. National Commit 
se, Arts for the Handicapped 


for the Vermont’ Very Special 
‘Arts Festival. In its fourth year 
in Vermont, the festival will 
include workshops, ~ perfor- 
mances, demonstrations and ex-. 
mibits in all the creative arts: 
Mmovement/dance, drama, visual 

s, music, and média. An art 


exhibit by and for the hand 


capped citizens of Vermont will 
also be featured. 


Festival dates are April 27, and- 
28 from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

The Very Special Arts Fes- 
tival includes year round arts 
experiences for handicapped 
people and their teachers. Cur- 


rently in-service workshops are ’ 


planned for teachers in arts and 
the basic skills with adaptations 
for special needs populations. 
arent involvement workshops 


_ are also planned to encourage 


families to create, sing, dance, 
paint, and share together, An 
exhibit of accessible arts and the 
Handicapped is being ‘acquired 
for public viewing in May. 

All citizens of Vermont are 
invited to participate in the Very 
Special Arts Festival, a celebra- 
tion of life through the.arts. For 
more information on the VSAF 
contact Priscilla Shumway, 
VSAF 80 St. Paul St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 05401, 658-4738. 


Get Me 
A 
Shrubbery 


Four’ nationally known 
plant scientists will visit the 
University of Vermont. during 
March and April at the invitation 
of the students in the Living and 
Learning Center Tropical Plant 
Biology Program. Each visiting 
botanist will offer a research: 
seminar (as part of the regular 
Life Sciences Seminar Series). at 
noon in 105 Marsh Life Science 
and a talk to the University at 
large at 8 o’clock in the evening 
in 103-Rowell. ; 

Beryl Simpson, Professor of 
Botany at the University of 
Texas in Austin and Editor-in- 
Chief_of Systematice-Botan y, will 
come to the . University of 
Vermont Friday, March 23, Her 
evening talk will deal with her 
work on the evolutionary his- 
tory of plant and animal life in 
the high Andes of South Amér- 
ica. Her contribution to the Life 
Science Seminar Series will be a 
discussion of the pollination 
biology of - desert~ perennials. 

Ghillean Prance, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Botanical 
Research at the New York 
Botanical Garden, will speak at 
the University March 30. His 
evening talk is entitled “The 
Future of the Amazon Rain- 
forest,” He plans to include 
general issues about the destruc- 
tion of the environment and 
something about the Indians and 
their cultural use of plants. His 
noon seminar is on the Pleisto- 


cene forest: refuge theory in , 


Amazonia. 

April.2, Richard B::Primack, 
Professor of Botany at Boston 
University, will present a slide 
seminar “A Naturalist in New 
Zealand and Queensland” at 
8:00 p.m. and a seminar on the 
“Shrub Ecology ,in the New 
Zealand Mountain Grasslands” 
at noon. > 


_ P. Barry Tomlinson, Pro-,’ 


fessor of Botany at Harvard 
University, will visit campus on 
Friday; April’-20. His* evening 
presentation will be an introduc-. 


tion to the three dimensional * 


cinema study of.stem anatomy. 
His films introduce 4a new 
outlook on the design of plant 
stems, the viewer feels as if he is.. 
slowly traveling through the- 


inside. of stems.‘ His talk’ to the-. 


Life Science Group’ ‘will be 
“From Bananas to Baobabs, 


Tree Architecture in the Tro-’ 
an 


pics.” a 


All.are invited to attend 
both research seminars and gen- 
eral talks: both of which are 
admission free. Notice of time 
and place will be posted on 
campus and published in This 
Week and the Cynic. 


Open 


Challenge 
Exhibition at 
Image Co-op 


Beginning on March 27, the 
main gallery at the Image Co-op 
will be open for hanging works 
by any photographer or artist 
working in the photographic or 
Photo-derived medium. There 
will be no pre-selection process. 
All interested persons with work 
to contribute to the show 
may bring it to the Co-op in 
advance, or put it up while the 
exhibition is in progress. 

It is hoped that experi- 
mental and innovative works will 
be brought in for display, as well 
as more conventional uses of the 
photographic medium. Pieces in 
the show need not be two-di- 
mensional, and the floor may 
also be used for pieces provided 
that they are portable enough to 
move out of the way for movie 
showings on Co-op film nights. 

The exhibition will be up 
until April 15. The gallery -is 
open from noon to eleven p.m., 
seven days a week except closing 
at six p:m. on Sunday and 


Monday. The Image Co-op Gall- 3 
ery is part of the Image Co-op, | 


Inc., on 18 Langdon Street, 
Montpelier, and non-profit edu- 
cational organization. 

In the small gallery at the 
Image Co-op, concurrent with 
the open show, will be exhibit of 
photographs by the Studio Mem- 


bers of the Co-op. That show~~ 


was on display at the Shadow 


Box in Hanover for the month 
of March. 


Photos 
Anyone? 

The Ariel will again ~ be 
sponsoring a Photo Contest in 
September. Anyone intérested in 
submitting photos should consi- 
der starting now to shoot b/w 
and color of campus scenes, 
students, and your own concepts 
and ideas. We will be looking for 
quality of prints as well as 
content. All prints must be on 


glossy paper. Slides are also 
encouraged. Prizes are $50: for 


. best b/w and $50 for best color 


picture. No entry fee is required. 
These will be used in the Ariel 
Portfolio Section, and credits to 


the ‘photographer will be given. - 


More information on the 
theme and direction of the book 
will come out later. 


Folk and . 
Bluegrass. 
‘Musicians! 


The < Mid =< College 
Activities Board ts spice 


' schedule an 


Festival and Competition on 
April 27 and 28. All folk and/or 


. bluegrass musicians are welcome, 


but the contest will be limited to 
the first 30 performers to apply. 
There will be. $600 in prizes 
awarded. Deadline for applica-' 
tions is April 15th. ; 
For complete information 
concerning the Festival and for 
application forms, write to: Folk 
and Bluegrass Festival, Box 
C2540, Middlebury. — College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 


Al-Anon 
Student 


Group: 
Al-Anon is a fellowship of 
family, spouses, children and 
friends of alcoholics. The central 
purpose of the (llowship is to 
provide an op unity to dis- 
cuss the use and @use of alcohol 
as it relates. to a loved one or 
friend or to you. It is an oppor- 
tunity to learn how others 


cope with alcoholism. It is a - 


‘chance to take care of yourself 
and learn how to manage the 
outcomes of your loved one’s 
drinking. ; 

i Al-Anon Family Groups is 
an international « organization 
closely associated with Alcoho- 
lics Anonymous, Utilizing some 
of the philosophies and guide- 
lines of A.A., Al-Anon attempts 
to’ provide the non-alcoholic 
member of a--relationship with 
support through sharing with 
others anonymously, weekly 
meetings and literature. 

Al-Anon Student Group 
extends a welcome to all inter- 
ested students at UVM. There 
are no dues, fees, or’strings. All 


that is required for membership 


is the desire to attend and the 
will to carry it out. Meetings will 
be held on Monday nights at 
7:30-9:00 ‘p.m. in the Upstairs 
Meeting “Room near Study 
‘Room 7 at the Newman Center 
on campus. 


For further: information 


contact UVM -Counseling & 
Testing Center, Att. Dr. Richard 


B. Does, . 656-3340 or Alan - 


Sousie, RN, 862-0189 after 6 
p.m. 


\ 


Its Snowing 


Frost and Snow, an exhibi- 
tion of photographs by Mary 
Lighthall of Charlotte, will be on 
display in the lower lobby of the 
Royall Tyler Theatre through 
March 31, 1979. Reflecting ten 
years of work, this showing is 
comprised of both: black and 
white and color photographs of 
snow flakes, ice formations, and 
frost designs. 

Frost and ‘Snow is open to 
the public. ae 


Hypnosis 


Wanted: For those students 


“who: are_ experiencing pressure 


about grades, the University of 
Vermont’s Counseling and Test- 
ing Center is offering sessions 
using hypnosis as a method for 
improving academic  achieve- 
ment. Students may sign up by 


calling the Counseling and Test- 


ing Center at 656-3340 to 
appointment. 
Sessions’ will only be offered 
Mondays 10-11 and 11-12; and 
Tuesdays 10-11 and 11-12 
throughout 


the semester. : 


Pre-Easter 
Craft Fair 

There will be a Pre-Easter 
Craft Fair held at the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, 150 Cherry 
Street in Burlington (lacated of. 
Church Street between Upstairs 
Records and the Grand: Union 
Street Level) on Friday, March 
30 frdm 11-9 and on Saturday, 
March 31 from 10-5. Crafts- 
people will be displaying and 
selling a variety of crafts fo 
Easter gifts to include: pottery, 
calligraphy, leather goods, 
macrame, ceramics, puppets, de- 
coupage, _wood craft items, 
string art, deck chairs, quilts & 
pillows, apple dolls, baked 
goods, lamps, stained glass, Eas- 
ter Felt ornaments, doll houses 
& furniture, sewing, knitting, 
crochet and gold, silver and 
enamel jewelry and more. Some 
of the Craftspeople will be 
demonstrating their craft. There 
will be no admission charged and 
the snack bar will be open. We 
cordially invite you to visit the 
Pre-Easter Craft Fair. For-infor. 
mation on this and other craft 
fairs to be held this year, please 
call 862-3939 in Burlington 


An Invitation 


The Advising Referral Cen- 
ter is a resource center for you. 
We invite you to come in and 
browse or set up an appoint- 
ment. Information on alternative 
programs (Living/Learning pro- 
grams, internships, the Peace 
Corps, etc.) is available; as well 
as information. concerning Uni- 
versity policies and procedures.’ 


‘Any questions or academic con- 


cerns can be dealt with here: The 
Center is located at 337 Water- 
man, x4174. 


Aqua 
Kaleidoscope 


The -UVM Synchronized 
Swim Team will present an 
AQUA KALRIDOSCOPE March 
22 at 8:00 p.m. in the Forbush 
Pool. The show will be a kalei- 
doscope of solo, duet, trio and 
team routines performed to 
music ranging from classical to 
disco. Interested? Come to the 
show. Tickets can be purchased 
at the door. 


Mortar Board 
| Sponsors 
a Raffle — 


Mortar Board. is sponsoring 
a raffle to raise money to add 
to our Sophomore Award Fund. 


' These awards will be given to an 


outstanding sophomore in. each 
school and college. 

' Prizes will include dinners at 
some of the well-known resta 
rants around Burlington, such as 
Sirloin Saloon and The Ice 
House, an athletic ticket book 
for next year, and a calculator 
from -the UVM bookstore, to 
name just a few. _ 

Tickets are .$1 each and will 
be available at. Billings Front 
Desk or from any Mortar Board 
member. Purchase-your ticket or 
two-or three, and support 
Mortar Board’s Award Fund! 
Take a chance on winning a 
great prize! ao 
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new battery 
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For sale 
motobecane 


with quality 
Art, 864-6865. 


‘71 VW sq 
able engine, oil 


snows, spare, 

rim. Need mo 
be selling it. A 
658-0618. 


Suzuki TS 
Street legal. Call 


‘67 VW camper 
down double be 
Engine, tires, b 
Needs new fuel 


Peter or Kit at 8 
2 p.m. 
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1974 Volkswagen Dasher - 
really good condition, front 
wheel drive, air “conditioning, 


new battery and tune-up, red, 


new radials on front. 862-4822. 


Desired - Bicycle. Men's 
touring bicycle, 23-24 inch 
frame, quality. unit preferred. 
Please call Jim at 862-1141 with 
details. Touring equipment also 
needed. ‘ 

For sale ~— 1978 black 
motobecane moped (the limou- 
sine of mopeds) motorcycle 
style saddle, dual Mirrors, etc. 
$325. Call Tim at 863-4038. 


with 
Art, 864° 


Wanted — 10 speed bicycle 
aalit components: Call 
865. 

‘71 VW scahalitiabt depend- 
able engine, oil has beén changed 
every 1000 miles, but does not 


burn any, some body rust, 2. 


snows, spare;-plus extra tire & 
rim. Need money or would not 
be selling it. Asking $600. Call 
658-0618. 


Suzuki TS 185. Dirt bike, 
Street legal. Call John, 862-8617. 
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Summer camping? Use this 
‘67 VW camper Pop-top, fold- 
down double bed, table, tfrig. 
Engine, tires, brakes all good. 
Needs new fuel line and some 
body work. $500 ‘firm. Call 
Peter or Kit at 864-7187 before 
2 p.m. 


For sale — 1974 Audi Fox, 
low miles, 4 speed, 899-3978: 


Misc. 


Wanted — 1 twin or three- 
quarter size mattress (or bed). 
Cheap. Call Barbara 864-6673. 


Lost — 1 brown leather 
men’s wallet. Reward offered. | 
need it desperately. It has all my 
ID's. Call Barbara Kelly, 
864-6673. 
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For sale ~ “479” sailboat, 


Vanguard 1066, excellent condi- 


tion, all sails and trapeze equip- 
ment included, Price, is negoti- 
able. Please call 863-9189 even. 
ings. 2 

Lost reward. 1. small 
Olympus 35 mm camera _ in 
hand-made leather Case sup- 
Posedly lost near Chittenden 
dorm. If you have it, please 
return it and the film that’s in it 
for’a nice juicy reward! Call 
Robin or leave message - at 
862-5970 days, 862-1711 nights. 

Wanted — 1 twin size or 
“three-quarter”: size mattress. 
Cheap. Gall Barbara at 864-6673 
and leave message. a 


For sale — refrigerator in 
excellent___working condition, 
$55. Call Ken at 863-6665. 


Need an experienced baby 
sitter? Call Kathy at x4250 any 
night except Monday. 


Digital watch for sale. Gru- 
fen solid state quartz 7-function. 
Gold band with moroon face. 
Never been worn. List $175. Will 


sell for $80. Kit, 862-8617. 


‘For sale — bookcase and 
‘two chairs cheap. Call Shad at 
862-1339. ; 

Wanted — beginning in May, 
use of your yard, land, or 
whatever for my living quarters, 
a tent, in exchange for part time 
yard and farm chores. Preferably 
within 5-10 miles of Burlington. 
Call Shad at 862-1339. 


‘ For sale — Nestle boycott 
T-shirts ‘and buttons. T-shirts 
sizes. small, medium, large in 
white,~blue,—or- tan. Call Wo- 
men’s Referral Center ‘at 
656-4460. 


Attention women — inter- 
ested in’ playing slow-pitch soft- 
ball: this summer? Local team 


needs players. Approx, 26 game . 


schedule. So if you'll be around 
& you want to play, give us a 
call! Martha, 658-1203 or Denise 
863-4852. Evenings are best. 
Keep trying. 


For sale — 2 speedo nylon 
racing suits.-Size 34L. Red/white 
stripes or print. In good condi- 
tion. Asking $5 each. Call Joan, 
4242. 


Found outside Patrick Gym 
= one navy “grandoe’” down 
mitten, For info. call Pam R. 
x3003., , = 


“Typing done anytime. See 
Jode Stevens, 382 Main St. Apt. 
2, 862-3012. 


Coupons ~— | must sell two 
books ($40 each) so Please call 
Mary Landon at.x4228. 


Music 


Attention — Music 
‘stereo for © sale. Panasonic 
/FM-AM multiplex stereo 
receiver, automatic turntable, 
two speakers, very good condi- 
tion, excellent tone quality. 
Entire system only $50. Call 
Debbie at x3490 anytime. 


= 


lovers: 


For sale folk harp 
(McArthur style) 58th of limited 
series. by Martindale. With hard 
shell case. $100 firm. 863-3964. 


For sale — Audition electric 
guitar $50. Rapier electric guitar 
$50. Cameo 12-string guitar. 
$30. Call 862-7656 or see at 
Darryl’s Music, Pearl St. Burling- 
ton. ; 


For sale — 1 AM/FM 
blaupunkt stereo radio only used 
one month, 1 pr. Metrosound 
Ultra-F1 speakers 2-way, 35 
watt rms, 4" woofer 1” tweeter 
in black aluminum housing w/ 
brackets used only one month. 


_ $180 for both radio and speak- 


ers or $90 separately or best 
offer. Call anytime 658-2456. 


For sale cheap! Technics SL 
1200 professional turntable with 
Shure V 15 44 Photo Cartridge 
and disc-tracker, ~ Pioneer SX 
1010 receiver modified to 160 
Watts per channel. 4 compass 
drafting set. ‘RR’ climbing 
boots size 91%. Kastinger moun- 
taineering boots size 10. Hiking 
boots size .10%. Citronic 
SMP-505 = disco Ppreamp-mixer. 
4-channel color organ. 3-channel 
color organ. 7 light show effects 
Projectors. 2 strobes. 
D-1000E _ microphone. Toshiba 
1C-700 portable radio AM-FM-- 
SW. Michael Fisch, 656-3007. 
Keep trying. 


Saga Food Service Menu 


THURSDAY | 
March 22, :1979 


1)French Toast 
2)Fried Eggs 

3)Hard Boiled Eggs 
Hash Browns 

Cottage Cheese 

Pas Or Muffin 


1)B.L.P. §-5 
2)Beef Biscuit Roll 
L-9 


3)Spinach Quiche 


1)Rst Turkey with 
Dressing and 
Gravy 9-3 

2)Meatball and ‘ 
Sausage G-inder 

3) Vegetarian Egg- . 


3 

Stuffed Fillet of 
Cod - 4 coupons ; 
Spaghetti with meat 
Or meatless sauce - . 
3 counc ry 


MARCH 22, 197 


* FRIDAY 
, March 23, 1979 


1)Waffles 

2) Poached Eggs 
“3)Soft Boiled Eggs 
‘Home Fries 


SATURDAY | 
March 24, 1979 


1)Griddle Cakes 
2) Fried Eggs 


Hash Browns 


1)Scrambled Eggs 

2)Prench Toast 
_.|/'39Chef's Choice 

Frizzled Bologna 


a 


2)Batter Fried Fish 
3) Pizza , 
4) Cheese vag 6 


3)Hard Boiled Eggs 


SUNDAY 
March 25, 1979 


1) Waffles =r 
2)Baked Shirred 
3)Soft Boiled Eggs 
Home Fries ; 
Cottage Cheese 
Pas 


~BRUNCH- *_T- 
1)Scrambled Eggs 

2) Pancakes 

3)Chef's Choice - 
Sausage Links 


1)Baked Ham with 


wich: 
2)Fishwich Sandwich 
w/Special Sauce 
3)French Fried ° 


Seafood Platter - 
5 coupons .. . 
Cheese Souffle - 
3 coupons 


MONDAY 
March 26, 1979 


3)Hard Boiled Eggs 


Tangy 
2)Turkey Pot Pie 
3)Spaghetti w/Meat . 
and Meatless Sauce 


ied A 


For. sale — Marshall 50 wt. 
lead ‘guitar head, Farfisa com- 
Pact duo organ and more. Call 


Bill, 864-5444. 


Trumpet player needs other 
brass instrumentalists for band. 
Preferably alto and tenor saxes 
and trombone; but will consider 
any wind instrument. If inter- 


ested call K. Raoul David at. 


893-2976 (Milton) after 5:00 
p.m. 


For sale — tenor banjo, 
cheap cuz | must sell. Make an 
offer. Call Martha (206)~ at 
x3857, 


Stereo system for sale — 
Scott A-436 integrated amp - 42 
watts/channel Lafayette D-10 
tuner. 1.7 sensitivity w/Dolby 
FM Advent speakers. Complete 
with components mounted in 
hand made birch cabinet system 
worth $950. Asking $550 com- 
plete. Some warranty remaining 
on all components. Come enjoy 
a beer and see it for yourself. 

. Contact Mitch Barrie, 862-6475. 


Wanted — lead vocalist able 
to play- guitar, keyboards, or 
solo for newly forming hard 
rock group. 524-2008 or 
524-4808. 

Piano sale, new Pianos in 
Stock 50% discount. Presto 
Music Store, ‘call 862-2257. 


For sale — used steel string 
‘folk guitar, excellent condition. 
Call Dave at 862-2257, 


is 

For sale ski boots — 1 pr. 
men's Nordica “hurricane” size 
11%. Used once, list price $175, 
will sell: $99. Cail Debbie, 
863-4060. 


Skis for sale — K2 USA 
threes. Best offer. Call Laura 
658-3542. 


For sale — pair of Rossignol 
skis (smash J-160) w/Tyrolia 
bindings (25). Pair of Dolomite 
ski boots size 6 woman's. Pair of 
Bogner warm-ups size 6 wo- 
men’s. All in perfect condition, 
brand new. Laura Benjamin 
656-2592, 203 Coolidge Hall. 


TUESDAY 


ench Toast 1) Pancakes 


2) Fried Eggs 
Home Fries 


Mustard Sc. 


March 27, 1979 


3)Soft Boiled Eggs. 


1)Breaded Pork Chop . 
2)Footlong Hot Dogs | 
3) French Waffles 


Ski boots for ‘sale. Cabers 


ladies size 8-8% good condition. 


Call Kathy 862-7166. Price 


negotiable. 


Housine 


._ Room for rent in large 
comfortable house, $140/mont 
includes all utilities, telephone 
cable TV, HBO. Deposit requi- 
red. Contact Leo or Dave at 31g 
So. Union St. Tel. 864-7922 


‘ evenings. 


Maybe we'll cure 
cancer without your 
help, but don’t bet 
your life on’it. 


RESEARCH 


d'$1.00 for copy of our new Catalog 
de research papers. Quality unsurpassed ff 
AUTHORS’ RESEARCH SERVICES INC. 
407 South Dearborn Street, Suite 600 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
U (312) 922-0300 


BEGINNER’S DUPLICATE 


. BRIDGE GROuP 


Howard Johnson's on Willisto 
Rd. 


_ Every Thursday 
Starting time 7:30 p.m. 
Minimum Charge $1.00 
Anyone welcome. Just ask at the 
front desk. 


SCHOOL 


In August 
Pay Only On Acceptance 
—W.H:0. Recognized— ° 
Orientation by 
Matriculated Student 
For application and 
information write 
PROVEN MEDICAL 
STUDENT PLACEMENT 
SERVICE: _ 
100 LaSalle Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 - 
or call 
(212) 965.4949 


WEDNESDAY 
March 28, 1979 


; 1)Fritters 
‘| 2¥Scrambled Eggs 
3)Hard Boiled Egg 
Hash Browns . 
Cottage Cheese 
Pas or Muffin 


1)Grilled Chili 

Cheese S-40 Bm 
2) Turkey Turnover 0-1] tr 
3)Meat Roll up P-3 | 


1) Lasagna 
2)Meatiess Lasagna 
3)Corned Beef and 
_. Cabbage M-27 


4)Liver & ‘Onions m-3}, 
ee | ~ . 
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Tootsies, paddywhackers, aching dogs...no 
matter what you call ‘em, every runner knows 
that feet are no joking matter. There are 5,000 
steps in an average hour’s.run....and the forces 
_ working at foot-strike can be four times your 
body weight. For a 150-pound runner, that’s 
2,500 600-pound blows to each heel per hour. 


That’s why the runner’s most important 
equipment is a properly fitted pair of shoes... 
and why The Downhill Edge is the first Stop on 

~ every runner’s list, be they beginner or 
: ss marathoner. 


Pursue your own perfection. Make tracks to 
a ~The Downhill Edge. 
We know what makes Vermont run. 


65 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON | 
Open evenings ‘ti 9 p.m., Saturday.9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Telephone 862-2282 
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News. 


; Carol Tucker Foreman, 

5 U.S. Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, opened the 

Aiken Lecture Series with a speech 

‘on “Cash, Calories and Contro- 
versy.”’ 


— —— 


A treaty ending the 31 
5 year state of war between 
Egypt and Israel was sign- 
ed in Washington last Monday 
by Egypt’s Anwar Sadat and Is- 
rael’s Menachem Begin. “It is a 


historic turning point for all peace- A ~ 


loving nations,”’ said Sadat. 


wn ° A. nuclear power plant 4 
5 shut down yesterday after 
a pressure valve burst, 
spreading. radioactive steam in a 
one-mile radius -near Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The radioactive level 
is 1,000. times normal within the 


building. « y r | Features 


. Labor relations at UVM:.adminis- — 
12 tration keeps a lid on wages as 
inflation pours on the steam. UVM 
staff reaches the boiling point, as four fair 
labor practice violations are charged. 


Ringlets and Per 


Iirchy St. 


Downtown Burlington 


Health care in Vermont: you don't ae a 862-1015 
14 always -get what you need. Ver- < 

mont’s first Health- Systems Plan 
aims to remedy the problems of access and 


is a question 


being asked of UVM with your education M. Twain 


College of Agriculture research. 


4 Does it serve Vermon- Never let your. studies interfere 
ters em 


wf 
Elvis Costello brought his uni-. ° 


26 que brand of Rock and Roll to 
the Patrick Gymnasium and put 


on a surprisingly solid performance. 
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2 Pablo Conrad goes on’ the road 
to Middlebury and catches the 
mellow performance of Micheal 


Franks. | ia ce . _, WINE.G CHEESE 
ETV is still on strike, but they -7 ll. _ Budington Square Mall 656-2070 


2 are also continuing to televise a 
number of quality programs. Paula ° 
Chiucholo reports on a weekly showcase for 


a gs ao, ae |--LEARN to BARTEND 
, | | | ONLY $30 
Everything You Wanted 
GAR) cad cated orieeanee hes tan - To Know About Drinks... 


son should be in the American League & but were afraid to ask 4 
4 - , “4 


East, where five, maybe six, teams all have a shot 


- ae 
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courses offered 


; : As th : : = 
andl s.the snow melts on the slopes, the April 23 — April 25 
Outdoor Club provides some inexpen- i 
April 30 — May 2 


‘sive recreation for those restless out- 
doors people. 
a Call 
R Top-quality boxing will come to UVM FS ali Brad Cook 
41 as the U.S. squares off against the East age 879-0653 
Germans on April 2. iy to register 
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- Bare anything but the 


bottom of your feet. 
27 new styles of clogs 
and sandals for 
| Seuiirias and Summer 
...and Vacation. 


160 College Sx 4" aa a ae MF till 9pm. 
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News 


Foreman 


Addresses 
Food Problems 


By Hart Van Derburg 

In response to increasing 
public concem over the rising 
cost and nutritional value of 
food, the Aiken Lecture Series 
presented Carol Tucker Fore- 
man, U.S, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for Food and Con- 
sumer Service, as the semester’s 
opening lecture. 

Foreman delivered a speech 
Monday night in Ira Allen 
Chapel entitled “Cash, Calories 
and Controversy.” ° 

The first topic Foreman 


_daddressed. was rising prices and . 


their effects on farmers and 
consumers alike. She then spoke 
on the nutritional- value of food, 
and the problems the govern- 
ment has in keeping the price 
down so that low’ income 
families can afford to eat the 
right foods. These two subjects 
were interwoven by Foreman in 
an .attempt to present the issues 
involved in “‘securing safe nutri- 
tional food at a _ reasonable 
price” while insuring that farm- 
ers get a fair return for their 
products. 
Foreman. cited inflation, 
excessive luxuries, government 
regulations, and marketing costs 
as the main reasons for recent’ 
price increases. Since national 
and world trends tend to have 
the greatest effect on inflation, 


Egypt, 


By Stacey Cushner 

The pleasure was evident 
when President Jimmy Carter, 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
and Israeli Prime Minister Mena- 
hem Begin signed the historic 
Arab-Israeli peace treaty last 
Monday afternoon at the North 
Lawn. of the White House be fore 
approximately 1,300 invited 
guests and millions of television 
viewers. The treaty ended the 
31-year-old state of war between 
the two countries and was signed 
in three versions: Arabic, Heb- 
rew, and English. 


Cooling. Backup Systems Fail 


Foreman couldn’t offer much 
advice except to buy “less 
expensive cuts of meat and eat 
more chicken-and fish.”” What 
she did offer was advice on how 
to cope with the other three 


“Between 1953 and 
1978 the marketing 
bill rose from 

$31.5 billion to 

$140 billion...” 
problems. ——~—~C~C“C—~S— 


“Do we really need the 
luxuries afforded us today?” 
Foreman asked. 
keeping the local A&P open till 
midnight on Friday night for 3 
tired housewives has a_ great 
effect on prices in the store. For 
those 3-ladies, the whole super- 
market has to be lighted, air 
conditioned, and manned. It’s 
not surprising that food prices 
have risen so much when over- 
heads are so expensive to main- 
tain.” 

Marketing costs, the largest 
factor in inflated prices, add up 


from the middlemen trying to. 


make a profit. The “marketing 
(continued on page 8) 


Isreal 


As the three leaders signed 
the treaty and an additional 
document. that would enable 
them to hold “‘future negotia- 
tions to implement Camp David 
talks,”” demonstrations were held 
outside of the White House gates 
by Arabs opposed to the signing 
of the pact. 

After the treaty was signed, 
the three leaders shook hands 
and beamed with personal glory. 
After Carter spoke, Sadat and 
Begin expressed: their happiness 
and their gratitude for President 


Carter. Said Sadat: “This -is 
i 


Photo by Phil Nanas__ 


“The cost of, 
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“Carol Tucker Foreman ‘addressed the problem of food and finances in her lecture Monday 


Night. 


Interview 


“and the changes we’d like to 


By Sarah Bailey 

Following her speech open- 
ing the’ Aiken Lectures last 
Monday, U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Carol Tucker 
Foreman toured various local 
points of interest, talking with 
reporters as she traveled. 

Foreman visited Burlington 
High School to examine their 
meal program, and _ toured 
Allen’s Sugar House to see how 
maple syrup, which her depart- 
ment grades, is processed. 

Foreman responded to a 
question about the duties of her 
department: “A large portion of 
our duties, other than those I 
discussed yesterday, involve 
meat and poultry inspection, 


implement.” 

At present, all. meat is 
inspected by. “a rather old-fash- 
ioned method” according. to 
Foreman. Each piece is examin- 
ed physically by an inspector, 
one at a time. At present, 4 
billion fowl per year are slaugh- 
tered for human consumption, 
utilizing 11,000 inspectors, 

‘Proposed changes involve 
having the meat companies keep 


records of any additives or fillers | 


they put in, especially in items 
such as sausage. “Inspectors 
would then simply spot check 
the records and the meat itself 
and a substantial penalty would 
result from falsifving records,” 


said Foreman. 

Some of the companies are 
not pleased with the idea. “At 
present, inspection is paid for by 
taxes, but they would have to 
assume the bookkeeping costs.” 

Foreman, who considers 
herself “tas much of a city girl as 
one can be from Arkansas,” also 
discussed her feelings on the 
delineations in the United Sta- 
tes. Instead of an urban/rural 
conflict, she sees a_ sectional 
conflict, “‘between the Sun Belt 
and the Frost Belt.” 

“There is a_radical—~differ- 
ence between the Northeast ‘and 
the Southwest,” she explained. 
“‘New England is made of small 

(continued on page 9) 
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certainly one of the happiest 
moments in my life. It is a 
historic turning point for all 
peace-loving nations. I am proud 
of my people and belonging to 
them... a cherished dream is now 
a living reality. The man who 
created the miracle was Presi- 
dent Carter.” Sadat concluded 
that the treaty was “‘one of the 
greatest achievements of our 
time.” On the candid side, Begin 
told the audience that Carter 
“..is not completely unno- 
ticed... his efforts will be record- 
ed for generations. to..come.” 


Accident At Nuclear Plant 


Compiled from Wire Reports 

An accident. at a nuclear 
power plant near Harrisburg, 
Penn. has closed down the 
“Three Mile Island” plant with 
radiation levels’1000"times high- 
er than normal within the 
reactor building. 

The accident, which occur- 
red last Wednesday morning, was 
the result of a valve in the 
pressure system that failed, 
according to a company spokes- 
nan. The accident automatically 
hut down the reactor, but some 
radioactive steam escaped into 

e atmosphere. 
~ “Low-level” radiation has 


‘Pbeen measured up to one mile 


om the plant, according to Joe 


ee we 
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Fouchard, a spokesman from the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
but no plans have been made to 
evacuate the 15,000 -residents 
within that radius. 

Plant~ officials had stated 
earlier that only a small amount 
of radioactive steam.had escaped 
from the plant, but Fouchard 
says that radioactive steam alone 


would not have been strong. 


enough to penetrate the four- 
foot thick steel walls in the 
plant. “The only likely source of 
radiation appears to be some 
portion of the reactor’s nuclear 
fuel.” : 

Deputy Director of Reactor 
Regulation, Edson Case, says 
radioactive gases from the 


plant’s nuclear fuel may have 
leaked out of the plant. He said, 
however, that. the pressure had 
not been strong enough for 


heavier fuels such as plutonium. 


or uranium to escape. 

Authorities say that they do 
not know how many of the 
plant’s 500 employees were in 
the building at the time, but all 
employees are being checked 
with Geiger counters for con- 
tamination. 

Lt. Governor William Scran- 
ton said at a news briefing, “The 
situation is more complex than 
the power company first led us 
to believe.” — 


Begin also said’, ““Now we make 


peace... (it is) a cornerstone of 
cooperation and friendship.” 
The provisions that were 
accepted by Egypt and. Israel 
created the framework. for 
peace. In the agreement, Israeli 
forces are to _yselinquish two 


_ thirds of the Sinai, nine months 


after the signing of the peace 
treaty. Complete evacuation 
from the Sinai will-be controlled 
by the United Nations on a 
15-mile strip that extends from 
Israel’s Mediterranean ~border to 
the Sharm el Shiekh, on the Gulf 


‘ of Agaba. Israeli ships will be 


given free passage through the 
Suez Canal, Gulf of Agaba and 
the Gulf of Suez. Egypt will be 
limited to one infantry battalion 
along the 31-mile wide belt east 
of the Gulf of Suez and the Suez 
canal, while Israel is limited to 
four divisions’in a two-mile strip 
along the Israeli border. To 
secure diplomatic relations, 
Egypt and Israel will exchange 


_ambassadors 10 months after the 


signing of the treaty. All boy- 
cotts and economic barriers will 
be removed between the two 
countries, and a new road is to 
be built across the Neger Desert 
to connect Sinai with Jordan. 


Palestinians inhabiting the 


Gaza Strip and the West Bank 
are foreseen to gain autonomy 
after there is an election of an 
administrative council, which is 
to be created in one year. After 
the administrative council is set 


up, there will be a five yea 
transitional period of self-rule 
for the Palestinians, but as o 
yet, the talks are still underway. 
In a ‘related development, 
Israel and the United States are] | 
to sign a separate agreement 
which will provide American 
political support in case the 
peace treaty is violated. 
second accord, called the “me 
morandum of agreement,” 
would secure aid to Israel in the 
event of war. Former Foreign 
Minister Abba Egan concluded 
that the pressures built _upo 
Israel. were painfully frustrating: 
“The proposed treaties required 
Israel to dismantle air bases 
uproot a naval base, give up 
direct access to a neighboring oil 
supply, remove settlers from 
new and cherished. homes, re- 
nounce the strategic depth on 
which their security has depend 
ed for eleven years, and to 
prepare for the replacement of] 


the Israeli Administration in the 


West Bank *and Gaza... Egypt 
dismantles néthing and uproots 
no one.” 


Carter, the hero of the 


‘peace treaty ceremony, provided 


the breakthrough in last wéek’s 
peace talks when he. recently 
visited the Mid-East to negotiate 
with the leaders of Israel and 
Egypt. In a community filled 
with Arabs, Israel strongly de- 
sired. peace. As one Israeli aid 
said, “Carter’s extending his stay 
in the heat on the 
continued on page 8) 


pagocycle 


What does pagocycle 
mean? * . 


BICYCLES. : 
We are the Burlington area's only 
authorized Motobecane & Univega 
dealers. Our sales people can help 
you find the right bike for you. 


PARTS:& ACCESSORIES 


We stock parts for all kinds of bikes 
from manufacturers such as Shimano, 
Campagnolo, Suntour, Weinmann, and- 
others. ‘ 


TOURING . 

We offer a complete line of panniers 
and handlebar bags from Kirtland. 
With Dakin’s Mountain Shop we offer 
a complete selection of ultralight- 
weight tents, sleeping bags and other 
touring accessories. 


SERVICE 


Our guaranteed service is fast and ef- 
ficient. If you need a tire fixed or a 
complete overhaul, we can do’ it right, 
the first time. “ 


_& Actually we're not sure what 
pagocycle means, but it must be 
something good. 


pPagocycle 
located at Dakin Mt. Shop 
227 Main St. 


Burlington . 
864-6878 


a'e ad de ay 


For your 


(FY Foreign Car 


<2” Bouncing al over town trying to find. © 

shocks for your foreign car can be very hard on your 
nerves. The solution? Shock therapy at your nearby 
Beck/Arnley Foreign Car Parts Store. You'll find a com- 
plete line of MacPherson Struts, heavy duty shocks, gas 
filled shocks, and standard shocks for over 250 models of 
foreign cars. You don’t have to lose your mind, trying to 
find shocks anymore. Just go to your Beck /Arniey Foreign 
Car Parts Store. 


Imported Parts Center 
3060 Williston Road 
South Burlington, Vermont 05401 


Berster’s Situation 
-Appealed In Washing ton 


D pe McCrea 
Kristina Berster, alleged 
West German terrorist, appeared 
in. a Washington, DC federal 
court on Wednesday. concerning 
her possible deportation to West 
Germany. 


Berster has been the notor- 


ious’ target. of recent media 
publicity as .a result of accusa- 
tions by the--FBI and the West 
German government that she 
was an associate or member of a 
West German terrorist ‘group 
known for its violent, subversive 
activities. 

The 28-year-old woman has 
denied the terrorist charges. She 
admits only to having been a 

—peaceful-demonstrator as a mem- 
ber of the Socialist Patients’ 


tested conditions in West Ger- 
man’ mental hospitals. The group 
was considered to be the breed- 
ing ground for the feared 
Baader-Meinhof gang. gs 


‘\_ Berster is presently being 
. held in the New York Metropo- 


litan Corrections Center, under 
the administrative custody of 
the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. She was 
denied bail. Berster claims she 
will face unjust political persecu- 
tion, imprisonment, and possibly 
execution without a fair trial, if 
she’ is returned to her~native 


country. 


She fled West Canaiay in 
1973 to avoid trial for what she 
insists were false terrorism char- 
ges. She has traveled through 


Kristina Berster appealed her.case yesterday in Washington, 


Darrow Discusses 


. Farming 


By Tom Daniels 

William Darrow, Jr. became 
Vermont’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture in. February. Since 
“ then, hé» has beén actively 
revitalizing the Agriculture 
Department and speaking about 
Vermont’s farm problems and 
uncertain future. Tall and trim, 
bearded and __ bespectacled, 
. Darrow has ‘a -relaxed appear- 
ance, preferring a turtleneck to a 
necktie. But he does-not hesitate 
to speak his mind. 

Darrow is. president ‘of 
Green Mountain Orchards in 
“Putney, a family operation’ of 
300 acres’ which raises 10% of 
Vermont’s-apple; crop. A native 
of Putney, Darrow inherited the 
orchards from his father, and 
now runs the _ business. with 
two sons. He has served as 
director and president of the 


, National Apple Institute, the 
- Vermont. Horticulture Society, 


and was a member of the Gover- 
nor’s Food Commission. Darrow 
was in Burlington earlier - this 
week to attend the lecture 
series of another Putney fruit- 
grower, Sen. George D. Aiken. 

Darrow: As I drove in from 
Jericho this morning, I was 
looking for the profitable farms; 
they’re hard to find. The profit 
is in something else — land 
development. It all used, to be 
farm land, why isn’t it now? 
Because farming isn’t all that 


profitable in Vermont. 

Cynic: It seems that the 
Federal Milk Marketing Order 
out of Boston is what keeps 
farming alive in Vermont. 

Darrow: That’s right. We 
couldn’t sell milk in that lower 


New England market otherwise. 


We are a 90% dairy economy, 
and I’m sure dairy farmers are 
worried about that. If we had a 
90% apple economy, I'd be 
scared. It’s not good for Ver- 
mont to be so dependent on 
dairy. 

Cynic: How can the state 
bring about diversification? 

Darrow: Most things like 
that come because of economic 


necessity. There seem to be. 


some changes in the wind and 
a lot depends on how serious the 
energy crunch is. If it is really 
serious, Vermont will slowly 
Start to. raise its own food, or 
more. of-it.. Vermonters ought to 
be scared because they ah 
85% of their food. 

Cynic: What about food 
prices? 

Darrow: I think food prices 
are- the whipping post of the 
economists. Food pricés are 
always in the headlines, and 
Politicians see food prices as the 
lightning rod of inflation. They 
figure: that food prices have got 
to cool off .to indicate that 
they’re controlling inflation — 
which means increased govern- 
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Europe & the Middle East as a 
fugitive for the past five years. 
The young German now seeks 
political asylum in the U.S. and 
hopes to settle in Vermont. 

Legitimately recognized 
sources believe Berster’s chances 
for asylum are slim. The West 
German government is a consti- 
tutional democracy, .and ally of 
the U.S. An article in the Burl- 
ington Free Press last week 
acknowledged the existence of 
an American double. standard 
for asylum. The: State Depart- 
ment tends to deny asylum to 
refugees from those nations of 
diplomatic significance to ‘the 
U.S. 


Berster ~ does not stand 


alone, however; in her bid for 
asylum. A number of Vermont- 
ers have both pledged support 


and taken action in her behalf. A 


12-member Kristina Berster De- 
fense- Committee was created, 
and residents of the state have 


‘signed petitions, written letters, 


testified, promised lodging and 
employment, and vowed to raise 
as much as $10,000 in bail to 
assist Kristina in her struggle. 

Berster has just completeda 
prison sentence dictated on 
February 7th in _ Burlington’s 
District Court, following a con- 
viction for attempting to ille- 
gally cross the Canadian-Ver- 
mont border last July. She had 
tried to enter under false identi- 
fication and to evade immigra- 


_ tion inspection. The conviction 


is grounds for deportation, but 
her plea for asylum temporarily 
postpones her deportation. 

If the outcome of the 
deportation hearings is unsatis- 
factory, Berster’s case will return 
to the District Court. Mean- 
while, the West German citizen 
has been accepted by Goddard 
College in Plainfield, Vt. as a 
graduate student in child psy- 
chology. 


In Vermont 


ment meddling in food policies. 
But the increase in the cost 
of food has been in packaging, 
transportation,’ and marketing. 
You can buy a potato in the 
market today at a very reason- 
able price, but if you want Pills- 
bury’s prepared mashed potatoes 


with ‘vitamins added and artifi- 
clat jlavor, you gotta pay tor It: 


The supermarket chains are 
_ market oriented; that’s where 
the money is. 
Cynic: What about farmers 
marketing their own produce? 
Darrow: Great. Every dollar 


you sell off the farm, the more | 
sticks to your own fingers. | 


Nothing is wrong with farming 
that profit won’t cure. 

_Cynié: Can the Ag. Depart- 
ment’ foster fafmers’ markets 
and co-ops? 

Darrow: _ We _ encourage 
them. I think some ‘attitudes 
- against the younger generation 
and alternative methods has 


. been a little depressing. 


Cynic: How do you feel 
about part-time farmers and 
people growing their own? ; 

Darrow: Bless ‘em. | think 
that’s what the energy crisis 
should do and will do. The 
increased price of energy will 
increase the price of food. We 
should be growing more root 
crops here, for example. 

Cynic: What can ‘the state 
do to preserve agricultural land? 

Darrow: The land use tax 

(continued on next page) 
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New Proposal Attempts 


To Save Montrealer 


By Sarah Bailey 

U.S. Representative James 
Jeffords (R — Vt) proposed new 
legislation last week to. save 
Vermont’s Amtrak rail service. 

The proposal, submitted to 
members. of two key House 
subcommittees (Commerce and 
Appropriations), would not 
interfere with the majority of 
the Department of Transporta- 
tion’s (DOT) plans ‘to remove 
major segments of the nation- 
wide Amtrak system. It would, 
however, remove the Montrealer, 
Vermont’s line, from the~plan- 
ned eliminations. 

Jefford’s proposal _ states 
that DOT cannot eliminate any 
line which meets a rigid set-of 
criteria. These include the failure 
by DOT to hold public hearings 
on the discontinuation of the 
line and financial performance 
of the line which is above the 
Amtrak ~ average. Financial 
performance is det@rmined by 


comparing the numbers of pas- 
sengers and resulting revenue to 


the ntimber of miles the train 


travels, as well as the cost of 
running the train. ’ 

Jeffords has also released 
figures showing that the perfor- 
mance of the Montrealer has 
improved in the last year, and 
that it is the fourth most cost- 
effective of the 20 “long-haul” 
routes in. the entire system. 
Previous figures showed it in 
seventh place. 

Jeffords said his office has 


received _‘“‘more than 10,000 


petition signatures from Ver- 
monters” in support - of the 
Montrealer, and they are still 
coming in at a rapid ‘pace.” 

Data that Jeffords obtained 
from Amtrak shows both an 
increase in riders and a reduction 
in cost for the Montrealer in the 
first three months of fiscal year 
1979. Ridership has increased.to 
160 passenger miles per train 


mile, up from 148. 
The improvement is attri- 


buted ‘to better service, using — 


new. “‘Airfleet” cars and the 
rapidly rising cost of owning an. 
automobile, the chief competi- 
tor of train service. ! 
Jeffords had submitted an 
earlier resolution to negate the 
entire set of DOT recommenda- 
tions conceming Amtrak cuts. 
Such a resolution now appears 
to have relatively little chance of 


adoption “because it might 


create an appearance that Con- 
gress is not serious about cutting 
the overall budget,’ according to 
Jeffords. 

The new amendment, how- 


_ever, does not involve such a 


radical action, and “‘is our best 
strategy at this point.” : 
“We now have solid docu- 


mentation that DOT made a -- 
mistake, pure and simple (con-— 


cerning the Montrealer). It 
would be tragic if this mistake 
were allowed to become law.” 


Student Group Formed 


To Increase Awarenes 


By Sarah Bailey 

In an attempt to increase 
awareness and involvement with 
pertinent student issues, several 
UVM students met last*Monday 
to form the Committee for 
Academic and Social Exchange 
(CASE) and will bring it before 
the Student Association -for 
recognition this semester. 

“We hope to bring people 
and interest groups together in 
order to air issues of student 
interest,” said Tim Collins, who 
is organizing the group. “The 


~Nidea is to bring up controversial 


sUbjects to provide a forum for 
people to air their viewpoints 
d share ideas.” 
Some suggestions for topics 
included. the issue of rent 


control in Burlington and_nu-- 


clear power. 

At present, the group is not 
sure. what type of structure 
would be approptiate. “What we 
have in mind is a: forum invol- 
ving the different sides of an 
issue — a pro/con situation.” 


elaborated Collins. “We hope 


attendance would be high if the 


topic is a popular, well-known 
one,” 

Ultimately, the group envi- 
sions a debate format with 
media coverage from ETV, 
WRUV, ,and local newspapers. 
The aim is not to limit involve- 
ment to the UVM community, 


but to expand to the entire. 


Burlington community. 

“It’s a focal point for 
political activity -— to hear 
viewpoints in a place other than 
a student cafeteria or fraterni- 


ties,” said Collins. ’ 


At present, the committee is 
still in an organizational stage. 
They need S.A. approval, an 
advisor, and are still working on 
positions within the community. 

“This meeting was organiza- 
tional as well as a statement of 
purpose,’ said Collins. “There 
are a lot of things to work out.” 

The committee members 
emphasized that they are a 


non-partisan organization. “The 


Vermont Farms::-- 


_________-__ continued from p. 6 


coming up is one step. The only 


thing that seems to work is the 
selling of the development rights 
of the farm to the town or state. 
And that takes the land off thie 
development market, In Ver- 
ment, the agricultural producti- 
vity..of. the land isn’t up. to 
the land value which has_ been 
increased by all those people 
who. want a piece of Vermont. 
Cynic: How much do you 
think Vermont should spend on 
buying development rights? 
Darrow: The State of Ver- 
mont is too poor, or thinks it’s 
too poor. Massachusetts has a $5 
million program to buy develop- 


- ment rights, concentrating on a 
_ couple of counties, -and what 


they’ve found is that usually a 
farm comes on the market every 
generation, every 25 or 30 
years. And if a farmer wants out, 


that’s the time to pick it up. . 


They don’t know how much 
they can do with $5 million. 
But they had $4 billion in land 
transfers last year and if they 
had a 1% transfer tax, they 
could have funding. ' 
Cynic: What-do you see as 


the role of UVM and the Exten- | 
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sion Service? 

Darrow: Education; I don’t 
think their. role will change 
much. Maybe have a soybean 
trial: They’re helping the sheep 
people get more viable enter- 
prises. ~ 

Cynic:.What are the prob- 
lems of getting started in farm- 
ing? 

Darrow: Financing, and 
marketing. My father started the 
way you'can get started. He got 
a mortgage, planted apple trees, 
and held a job outside Vermont 
for 15 years. When the apple 
trees matured, he moved back to 
the farm. That’s a long process. 
But the new generation doesn’t 
appear to be so concerned with 
the economics of farming as the 


established farm community. . 
Some have almost. a religious 


fervor about the land, but they 
aren’t. farm people. They have a 
high percentage of failures. 


: Cynic: Do you feel that 
Vermont life plays on the myth 


of farming in Vermont that 
people downcountry want ‘to 
see? \ . 

Darrow: They're hungry for 


it. They’re despe rate. 


‘only conclusive thing — the only 
statement -— Id like to see 
would be a _ post-debate ~ vote 
from the audience, just to gain 
an idea of the audience’s opin- 
ions,” explained Collins. Hf the 
debates receive WRUV and ETV. 
coverage, he’d also like to see 
phone-in response, from the 
greater community. rs 
S.A. Senator Wilda White 
was enthusiastic about it. “I’ve 
gotten a lot of positive response 
to the idea. There’s a real 


potential for utilizing faculty, | 


students and administration to 
air views. The potential is 
immense — a Catalyst for student 
action,” she added. 

“Apathy on campus is a 
myth,” White continued. 


“There’s no channel for student . 


output at present.” 


The next organizational 


meeting will be held April 16th 
in Billings March Lounge at 7:00 
p.m. Anyone interested should 
call Collins at 863-3519, Ed Hall 
at 863-5582, or Alan Marshall at 
658-0876. 


Cynic: Will you try to 
improve the image of farmers in 
Vermont? 

Darrow: Yes, but there’s 
still the concept, encouraged by 
Vermont Life, of the old farmer 
with the piece of straw in 
his mouth and his overalls on 
and not “too many brights. 

As an apple grower, and I’m 
sure. it’s true of dairymen, some 
of my friends come to Vermont 
35 years after college and 
they’re shocked. Their vision of 
me being a farmer is not what 
they see. I’m a businessman who 
runs a big business, and I know 
more about cars, trucks, trac- 
tors, insurance; borrowing and 
managing labor than they do. ~~ 

Cynic: What about alterna- 
tive technologies? 

Darrow: Solar is a possibi- 
lity. And organic methods. I use 
tons of pesticides at home, and J 
use them as a tool | feel I 
have to use on the farm. But if, 
anyone proved to me that I can 
throw away $20,000 each year 
in chemicals, I’d be delighted. 
I’m just a= good Yankee at 
heart, I don’t want to spend that. 


» money if! don’t have to. 


lowest prices 


CINEMA 1¢£&2 


BURLINGTON PLAZA 


RT 7 AT 1-189 SO BURLINGTON 


THE ONLY 


IS IN WINOOSKI 


EXPRESS 


24.MAIN ST. WINOOSKI 
655-3005 ~ 655-0977 


one or more item pizza! 


One coupon per order 


aat-the shopping conier, Williston and Hinesburg Roads 
comvemi¢in hour? weekiays 862-5934 


PHONE 
862-5070 
ANYTIME 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


largest selection 


FREE  quat of Sprite or Coke with lange 
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WANT TO FLY? 


We’ re going all out to get you off the ground. 
Take off to the thrill, fun and excitement that only 
| | , | __. flying can add to your life. 
{ | Our exclusive Discovery Flight will give you 
ce 5 valuable ground ingtruction and the opportunity 

| to actually fly an airplane. Come on out and get 
off the ground. $10 pays for everything. Reserva- 
tions strongly recommended. 


862-4186 


Burlington International Airport Burlington, Vt Cessna - Lake Aircraft 
Aircraft Sales « Charter Service « Maintenance ¢ Raven Hot Air Ballons 
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‘ See ‘ 
t SEMI — SELF-SERVICE — LOW PRICES . 
' OYSTERS — STEAMERS ~— SHRIMP — CHOWDERS — FRESH FISH — \@ 
a : LIVE LOBSTERS — CRAB LEGS — WHOLE FRIED CLAMS —SCALLOPS 
NM STEAKS — BURGERS — CHICKEN — SANDWICHES — MUCH MORE mI 
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THis WEEK's SPECIAL wut 17 Lasts 4 
N % Lb. fresh Haddock in Lemon Butter with homemade french : : 
. fries, cole slaw plus a glass of wine or beer or beverage all for only . 
: $2.95 + tax e 
‘ : 
: \ 
‘ « 
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Aiken Lecture..- 


bill” is the cost of “getting 
produce from the farm to the 
consumer. Between 1953 and 
1978 the marketing bill rose 
from. $31.5 to $140 billion. 
What Foreman would like to see 
would be the farmer receiving a 
share of this money, since a 
great deal of it is profit for the 
middleman. 


But Foreman’s emphasis 


.seemed* to be on government 


regulations and their contribu- 
tion to higher prices. While she 
conceded that’ regulations do. 
add to food costs, she was more 
eager to praise them. “People 
look at what the regulations cost 
and not at the money- they 
save,” she said. 

“If you were to cut com- 
pletely all the health regulations 
imposed by the government, the 
final cost would be the same 
because of the bills for acci- 
dents.” 

Other problems associated 
with removing regulations is that 
there is no consensus about 
which ones to cut. As Foreman 
noted, “the only time people 
want to cut regulations is when 
they help someone else and not 
you!” 

On. dealing with nutrition 
and expense, Foreman felt that 
the food stamp system was 
helping a great deal, and im- 


continued from page 5 


provement of the system by 
Carter has ‘been a major factor, 
Over the past ten years it had 
been found that only 10% of the 
people -on the food stamp plan 
were getting 100% of the 
recommended amount of daily 
nutritional intake. The Carter 
Administration has taken posi- 
tive action to rectify the situa- 
tion. They have. announced a 
$700 million cut in domestic 
food assistance programs, direct- 
ed mainly at those foods with 
low nutritional value. © 
Foreman pointed out ano- 
ther problem with the food 
stamp program: the ceiling or 
“cap” imposed by Congress for 
futids is ‘antiquated. “All you 
need is a 1% increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index,” she said, 
“and you get a $50 million 
increase in the food stamp pro- 
gram.”’ Moves have been made in 
Washington to make the Con- 
gressional ceiling more respon- 
sive to food price realities. 


Foreman summed up her _. 


address by saying that ‘we 
need to $et a handle on infla- 
tion, develop improvements in 
regulatory systems, and we need 
rational public debate, since 
whatever the Carter Administra- 
tion does in the way of legis- 
lation should be a fair reflec- 
tion of the’ nation’s feelings.” 


Peace Treaty... 


: continued from p. 5 


Minister because the President 
could ask Begin the next day: 
‘What did you do last night for 
peace?’”. Begin was tough mind- 
ed in order to insure Israeli aid. 
He was haunted by the worry 
that a mistake on his part could 
cost Jewish lives and another 
‘Holocaust would be created. 
Egypt’s Sadat agreed with Car- 


the treaty’s existence. “If we fail 
in solving the Palestinian ques- 
tion,”. Egyptian Prime Minister 
Khalil warned in Cairo, “I don’t 
think we are going to achiev 
peace or stability in the Middle 


’ East.” The Palestinian Libera- 


“tion Organization held a rally 
last week in Abu Phabi in the 


United Arab Emerates. Demon- 


“If we fail in solving the Palestinian question 
I don’t think we are going to achieve 
peace or stability in the Middle East” 


——Egyptian Prime Minister Kahlil 
fers proposals when he under strators chanted slogans against 


stood that if he signed the 
treaty, the U.S. would recipro- 
cate by giving Egypt economic 
and military aid. Severe econo- 
mic ‘problems for the 40 million 
Egyptians put pressure on Sadat 
to sign the peace treaty, 
Carter has made several 
political commitments to both 
countries, and the cost of peace 
may prove a burden to the U.S. 
budget. At least 5 billion dollars 
is destined for military and 
economic aid to Egypt and Israel 
during “the next three “years. 
Carter hag agreed to provide 
Israel’s oil ‘supply for the next 
‘fifteen years. Negotiations are 
already underway for the mili- 
tary and economic aid. Sadat has 
already asked. for 300 F-16 
is presently 
unknown if U.S. officials will 
approve the request. Carter and 
other White House officials agree 
that the price the U.S. will pay 
as an active mediator in negotia- 
tions is a real bargain. Says 
Democratic Leader Robert Byrd 
of West Virginia, ‘whatever 
the cost, the cost of peace must 
be weighed against the cost of 
war.” . 


Although the U.S. agreed to 


the Sinai for. three years and 
_ May even man stations along the 
ie samp ae = Bc: Sinai, the 
a pardized by 
neighboring Ardbs who oppose 


” 


maintain surveillance flights over. 


President Anwar Sadat. PLO 
leader Yasir Arafat threatened to 
“burn down everything,” in 
order “to retaliate against Egypt 
for signing the Arab-Israéli peace 
treaty: A Saudé Arabian news- 
paper Al Tezira declared that 
Arabs “showld convert all our 
resources into rifles, guns, tanks, 
and fighter aircrafts and turn 
every able-bodied man into a 
good soldier or commando will- 
ing to die-for this cause.” The 
Arab League has said that they 
will boycott goods to Egypt for 
‘Sadat’s defiance of the Arab 
people. 

The violent Arab reaction to 


the peace treaty reflects the . 


difficulties that the United 
. States will have in attempting to 
persuade the West Bank Arabs to 
establish self-rmmle. The inhabi- 
tants of these lands refuse to 
recognize the Jewish State of 
Israel and demand a Palestinian 
state. But Carter, jubiliant with 
the Mideast victory of the 
Arab-Israeli. peace treaty, will 
continue the path of peace and 
stability. with further negotia- 
tions. Says Carter: “We must 
minimize the difficult steps that 
lie ahead... we must rededicate 
ourselves to peace. We have no 
illusions, only hopes, dreams and 
prayers... We pray to God that 
thése dreams, come true and | 
believe they’will.” 
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Student Involvement 
In Tenure Discussed 


Cynic Staff Report 

The Coalition for Academic 
Freedom discussed new sstrate- 
gies for a more efficiently 
expressed student voice in the 
tenure process Tuesday in Bill- 
ings Center. 

A group of economics stu- 
dents concerned about the den- 
ial of reappointment to Richard 
Fritz, an assistant professor of 
Economics, met with CAF in an 
effort to consolidate power. 

Many attending the meeting 
expressed frustrations with the 
UVM administration’s. attitude 


_ regarding student input in Uni- 


versity processes. Cited in the 
discussion were the administra- 
tion’s disregard of two separate 
Student -Association resolutions 
supporting Dr. Underhill, as well 
as statements by administration 


_ officials to CAF members. 


During the March 9 demon- 


stration in Wetenan, Arts and 
Science Dean John Jewett met 
with two members of the CAF 
and a Cynic editor, and indica- 
ted that students were Mot 
qualified to participate in fenure 
decisions. 

CAF members voted to 
co-sponsor an upcoming visit of 
Michael Parenti, a former politi- 
cal science professor who. was 
fired by the University. Trustees 
in 1972 over the objections of 
the vast majority of the univer- 
sity.community. Parenti- will be . 
speaking in late April. ~ 

Also discussed was a “social 
change fair,” involving. local 
citizens, student socially-orient- 
ed organizations, and further 
demonstrations. 

The Coalition also voted in 
a steering committee, and —ad- 


‘ journed after deciding to meet 


again on Tuesday, April 3, in 
Billings North Lounge. 


Assistant Secretary Foreman examined a sap bucket, as the 
process of maple sugaring was explained'to her. 


Interview... 


continued from p. 5 


towns, fairly near each other. 
The Southwest is spread out — 
there’s enormous difference 
between cities. Obviously, .an 
energy policy that serves both 
New England and the Southwest 
is hard to come by. New Eng- 
land emphasizes a need of 
heating fuel, while the South- 
west needs gasoline for travel.” 

Foreman. then turned to 
subjects more related to her 
field. 

“At least in lobbying, some 
conflict between agriculture and 
the consumer exists. An example 
is milk marketing — the idea 
benefits Vermont farmers by 
guaranteeing a market. But we 
also have to supply a reasonable 
effort not to raise retail prices 
too much in doing so.” 


“If you want a policy such . 


as milk marketing, you must also 
have a policy to support those 
consumers who would go hungry 
as a result of it.” She. felt that it 
would be hard to’ justify farm 
price increases and also cut ‘out 
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the food stamp prices. 


Foreman was also. con- 
cerned with the lack of compe- 


tition due to increasing mergers__ 


of. both retail and processing 
organizations. 

“It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if there are lots of chains if 
.there are only one or two in 
your area. The larger the number 
of supe markets, the better price 
competition.” 


At present, the Department . 


of Agriculture and the Federal 
Trade Commission are monitor 
ing price increases to determine 
whether they profit by such 
increases or whether they are 
fearing price controls at a future 
date. 

And what can Vermonters 
do about food prices? “When 


to’ shop carefully, but it’s an 
‘insult to people to say they can 
solve the problem by care ful 
shopping. The government has a 
responsibility to the problem.” 


prices are high, people are forced | 
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The Strato $40° The Touch $60° 
The C-12 $75” 
R-40 $8" 


The Radian $49°° 
The 


TENNIS RACKETS. BY. Davis, Bancroft, Wilson, 
Head, Rossignol, Yamaha, Dunlop, Yonex, Snauwaret,. 


$20 to $23" 


and Donnay. 


| | 7 
TENNIS CLOTHING BY Head, Duofold, Court 1, 
Count Casuals, Haphazard, Wilson and Robert Bruce. 


$14°> to $36” 


~ TENNIS SHOES 
BY Adidas, Wilson, ‘Tretorn; and Puma. 


JOGGING and RUNNING SHOES | 


by New Balance, Adina, Tred 2, and Puma. 


$215 to $32" 
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“ By Tom Daniels 
Each spring as our Cars: 
pound into hungry potholes and 
bounce over row after row of 


frost heaves, we wonder who’ 


will -patch up the roads and 


when. After building 13,000. 


miles of road, Vermont now 
faces a mammoth road main- 
tenance job.-Still, several high- 
way construction plans are in 
the works: Burlington's $20 
million connectors, widening 
Route 2 between Montpelier and 
St. Johnsbury, the circumferen- 
tial highway around Essex Junc- 
tion, and the widening of Route 
: 7._Yet the problem, especially 
around Burlington, is not too 
_few highways but too many 
cars. Until reliable mass transit 
systems are established using 
buses, trains, and vans, the 
Highway Department will con- 
‘inue to practice the Great 


ecm RO ge ee ge ne erp aging 


American ae Oe 4 


building 


Vermont’s dsdendadoy on 
the automobile has grown rather 
than declined; Vermonters drive 
more cars than they did ten 
yéars ago, and they commute to 
and from work over longer 


roads. 


distances. Dispersed settlement’ 


patterns have given. Vermont a 
high ratio of roads to residents, 
and though Vermonters own 
fewer cars than the national 
average, they use roads more. 
Roads will play a major part in 
Vermont’s economy, standard of 
living, and way of life for the 
foreseeable. future. But behind 
any talk about highways lurks 


the threat of vanishing —oil 


supplies. Will new energy sources 
be developed? Or will the 
automobile take its place in the 
museum along side the dinosaur? 

Last January, Transporta- 


er a 
Nee re een ene ee 
A VERMONT HIGHWAY STEP BY STEP 

(1) Traffic surveys and sufficiency ratings deter 


highway needs. 


(2) Advance planning of route locations and cost esti- 


mates are made. 


(3) Transportation Board approval is secured Tor plac- 
ing the project on an operating program. 
(4) Federal and state funds-are made available for the 


project. 


(5) Aerial photo mapping and location studies are 


conducted. 


(6) Public hearings are held to acquaint the public with 


the project. 


(7) Design for the new highway is completed. 4 
(8) Necessity: hearings are conducted for the new high- 


way. 


(9) Rights-of-way are acquired. 

(10) Contracts are awarded and construction begins. 
(11) The project is supervised by a resident engineer. . 
(12) The project receives a final inspection and traffic 


rolls on the new highway. 


wed wee gs 


tion Agency Secretary Ronald 
Crisman' unveiled a $260 million | 
‘departure’ from the aggressive 
road building policies begun in 
the 1950s and proposed an 
emphasis on road maintenance. 

“This may be our one [ast 
opportunity to put things right 
before we have great difficulties 
in maintaining the system, 
Crisman warned. He noted that 
one-third of Vermont’s roads are 
in very good shape, one-third 
fair, and one-third “need work 
soon.” But without question, 
Vermont’s- highways are headed 


for financial troubles in the. 
coming years, and the new’ 


maintenance program will suffer. 


-Crisman— explained, “‘Expendi- 
tures for road. maintenance are 


the same now as in 1972, but 

since then costs for materials 

and labor have doubled.” 
Similarly, the Transportation 


«Board ‘found, “One of the most 


depressing problems facing Ver- 
monters is the accelerating rate 
of deterioration of. its road 


surfaces. During the. past few. 


years, the unpredictable influ- 
ences of inflation, created main- 
ly by the energy crunch, have 
forced substantial, reduction in 


our annual re-treatment pro-- 


gram. 

Re-treatment programs 
alone are predicted to cost $92 
million from now until 1991; 
and’ even then, road pavement in 


the demanding Vermont climate ~ 
has a life expectancy of 5 to 15_ 


years depending on thickness. 
But Crisman cautioned, “It is 
impossible -to plan a highway 
project for a given year because 
so much preparation work is 
needed.” 


VPIRG has charged that the 


United States National Team 


| The ‘Lumps And Bumps Of Vermont Roads 


Highway Dept. has been “less 
than candid when telling Ver- 
monters that local road projects 
will soon be built.” VPIRG 
claims that out of $110 million 
in projects promised, only $10 
million have been built. j 
Road maintenance is not 
cheap — $10,000 a mile for 


» . Vermont’s 321-mile interstate 
network and an average of» 


3$4,500 per mile of two-lane 
road. The Federal Highway 
Administration pays for most of 


S.A. ELECTIONS 


SENIORS! 


Versus 


_ East German Olympic — 


By Peter Clinton Vanderbilt 


In the interest of helping to find and solve the problem 
of communications in the S.A., an issue that arose during 
the presidential forums last week, the Communications 
Committee is working with several clubs to determine their 
communications needs. In addition, we would greatly 
appreciate it if you would let us know how you feel the 
S.A. Forum could be improved, and if you read it at all. 
Send your suggestions via campus mail to Peter Vanderbilt, 
care of the S.A. Office in Billings. 

BUDGETARY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The Student Association’s Finance Committee is 
completing the Finance hearings for all S.A. clubs and 
organizations this week, and will present its recommenda- 
tions to the Senate next week, and to the General Assembly 
on Tuesday, April 17, in 235 Marsh Life Science. 


S.A. is now providing seniors with a chance to get 
twenty-five copies of their resumes (2 pages) for $6.00. The 
resumes must be brought into the S.A. Office already 
typed, with a 3/4 inch margin. Resumes can be picked up 
the same day. Try not to use onion skin or erasable bond 
for your resumes. The: copies will come out better if you 
use regular 20 lb. mimeo or duplicating paper. 


the upkeep on two-lane roads, 
but little if any on the inter- 
states. And what happened to a 
stretch of U.S. Route 5 in 
Putney may be an omen of the 
future. The Federal Highway 
Administration decided that 
spending half a million dollars 
on cosmetic resurfacing of a 
section of Route 5, whose road 
base was shot, was a waste of 
money. Consequently, the FHA 
pulled out of the project, leaving 
-{continued on next page) 
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VPIRG Takes A 
Taste Of SAGA 


By John Matarese 
A group of students work- 
ing under the auspices of the 
Vermont Public Interest -Re- 
search Group has recently com- 
pleted a study of the SAGA 
food service at UVM. : 

- VPIRG President Cindy 
Wemple, along with Hilly Welsh, 
Lisa Turano, Randy Ross, and 
Julie Kaiser, spoke with dining 
hall and snack bar managers and 
observed. the food offered 
around campus. After com- 
puting the selection and com- 
paring the types and preparation 
of items served at the various 
SAGA locatigns, the group came 
up with several recommended 
improvements. : 

Randy Ross, spokesperson 
for the survey team, suggested 
hat ‘‘a greater variety ,in fresh 
fruits and vegetables at each 
truly improve 
SAGA’s menu. “Fruit juices 
should be offered with all meals, 
stead of saccharin and water 
drinks,” he said, implying that if 
more beneficial items were avail- 
able, students would consume 


less food having little nutritional - 


orth. He. also recommended 
hat brown rice and whole grain 
moodies and bread, significantly 
more healthful than products 
made from bleached white flo- 
er, should also be served. 
_ The study revealed that 
mearly all ground meat utilized 
by Saga is composed of 40% 
egetable protein. Milk is deli- 
ered fresh from the UVM dairy 
farm, but ice cream, due to the 
arge volume demanded in dining 
halls, is made by Borden and 
ontains artificial flavorings. 
Furthermore, according to the 
survey team, Fleishman’s frozen 
eggs are frequently used in 
preparing scrambled eggs, mar-. 
parine always takes the place 
of butter, and fruit juices are 
ixed from concentrate and, 
ith the exception of orange 
uice, contain added sugar. 

Some of the food served at 
SAGA is made on the premises 
and does not necessitate the use 
of additives or preservatives. The 
bake shop, located at Simpson 


Highways... 


dining hall, prepares most cakes 


and cookies that are available 
around campus. Mayonnaise and 
salad dressing are. also made 
in the dining halls. : 
While beans are purchased 
in cans, the majority of vege 
tables are either fresh or froze 
and are steamed to preserve thei 
‘nutrients; Simpson, however, 
often boils their vegetables, 
wiich results in a loss of nutri 
ents. Simpson also fries more’ 
food than the other dining halls 


which results.in a greasy flavor,|~ 


the study reported. 
Ross indicated that the 


most 

(though dinner there is available 

only on an a-la-carte basis), and 

that Waterman offers the “best 
for 


man respectively in overall food 
quality. ~ 

Ross placed Billings “Den” 
in a class by itself. ““Anything 
cooked at Billings is fried,” he 
stated. He questioned the tre 
mendous popularity of nitrite 
-filled pastrami which is “soaked 
with oil.”” He scorned the general 
lack of vegetables at Billings; 


only french. fries and a few, smallf 


salads are served. Cheeseburgers 


. and “Lumberjacks,” two of their 


more. popular selections, contain 
American cheese food — a 
mixture of cheese, air, vegetable 
matter, and chemical additives. 

The sandwich line at Bill- 
ings, however, has shown recent 
improvement. “Many of the 
sandwiches Come with whole 
wheat bread and Mozzarella or 
Provolone cheése,” Ross noted. 


VPIRG is presently survey-| - 


ing students to determine what 
foods they would like to see 
added or deleted by SAGA 
menus. Suggestions will be 


‘passed on to SAGA later this 


spring. 

The entire project is one of 
VPIRG’s nutrition activities this 
semester, and will culminate in a 
campus—wide Food Day. sche- 
duled for April 19 and 20, 


______ continued from from p. 10 


the state to pick up the bill. 
Secretary Crisman commented, 
“It’s rather ironic that a road 
gets so bad that the FHA won't 
participate in reconstructing it. 


qualify for federal funds. Re- 
pairs on Route 5 will cost the 
state $700,000 a mile.” 
Crisman added, “He who 
has the gold rules”’ in explaining 


why the Highway Dept. “has to 
do projects that will fit into 
federal funding projects.” 

But a VPIRG. spokesman 
was not impressed. “Vermonters 
aren’t going to see road improve- 
ments for a long time, if ever. 
And the longer we wait, the 
more roads deteriorate, inflation 
takes its toll, and the likelihood 
of federal funding diminishes.” 


Gade To Direct 
VSOP Program 


The 1979-80 Director of the 
Vermont Overseas Study Pro- 
gram in. Nice, France, will be 
‘ Daniel W. Gade, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Geography/ Professor 
Gade has had several prior living 
experiences in Latin America 
‘and in Europe. One of these was 
a sabbatical leave during the 
1973 calendar year to Aix-en- 
Provence in the South of France. 
He has written articles on 
French food habits and land- 
scape evolution in Provence, and 
has published for a francophone: 
audience other articles on Amer- 
ican cultural geography. in the 
in the Cahiers de Geographie de 
Quebec. nt 
The Vermont 
Study Program offers the oppor- 


Overseas 


universities to gain UVM acade- 
mic credit by taking courges at 
the Universite de Nice. As part 
of the exchange, a group of 


French studenfs from Nice come 


to Vermont to study during the 
summer session. — 
For further information, 
contact the VOSP office, 513 
Waterman Building, 656-3196. 


tunity ~for ‘approximately 35;, 


students from UVM and other 
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taff Steamin 


By Dana Baron 

’7/These are laborious times at the University 
6f Vermont. Vermont Educational Television 
(ETV) workers,” members of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
Local 42, called the first strike ever against the 
* University of Vermont on March 7. They 
recently filed an unfair labor practice suit 
charging the University with failure to bargain 

in good faith on the issue of wages. 
Within a week of the onset of the ETV 
strike, the Vermont Educational Association 
(VEA) and the Vermont Federation of Tea- 
chers (VFT) both announced plans to organize 


the university’s 1,000 non-academic, non-super- 


visory employees, In the first two weeks of the 


Dr. Samuel Feidelberg 


Asst. to the President for 
Labor Relations 


Cynic: You said: that during union organi- 


zing campaigns, the law puts the organizer ina 


better position than the University. Can you 
elaborate on this statement? 

Feitelberg: Well, let me take it from the 
top down. The National: Labor Relations Law 
permits. employees to organize for the purpose 
of.collective bargaining. The law also provides 
sanctions that can be taken against an employer 
or a union if an unfair labor practice is commit- 
ted from the moment organizing efforts begin 
through the elections, and, ifa union is voted 
in, to the conclusion of contract. bargaining. 


& 


“an active, aggressive role to bring the facts* 


e employees...” oe 
:  _pr. Samuel Feidelberg 
ei aie tL ELT D LETT, 
unfair labor practice simply means that 
‘an employer cannot threaten, promise, coerce, 
“or interrogate an employee. Similarly, a union 
cannot threaten or coerce an employee while 
organizing or representing them. Another 
important ‘part of the law is the “free. speech 
proviso” which allows both employers or 
employees to speak openly. They can say what 
_-they want about unionization as Jong as what 
they say does not threaten or coerce anyone. 
The union has the privilege under the law to 
‘Speak out on virtually anything they wish. They 
can be critical‘or complimentary, The employer 
must provide the circumstances for a union to 
have its say. ‘ th ee, 


Basically, in industry you can simply say, 


“you cannot come onto my propérty:” But, we 
have @ father open ‘university and there are 


ions that can be placed upon the ability 
"Tete reetrietion ietions are really for the: 


‘other 0 


organizing campaign, four separate unfair labor 
practice suits were filed, charging the university 
with interference in the organizing efforts. 

On top of all this, the controversial Under- 
hill tenure case has led some faculty members 


to consider another unionization drive among 


their ranks. ' 

This isn’t the first time the university has 
faced labor “unrest.” The faculty has made 
attempts at unionization twice in recent years, 
the most recent attempt coming in the Spring 
of 1976. At this time,.an election was called 


- including the VFT and the. VEA “with the 


American Association of University Professors 
(AAUP) intervening at the last minute, creating 
a three-way election. In the vote, the faculty 
opted for no union, by a. substantial margin. 

“There have also beéh tw6 attempts to 


- organize among the staff in recent years. Both 


attempts involved the IBEW in efforts to 


safety of the employees. They also allow work 
to be accomplished. 

Cynic: Charging unfair labor practices 
ETV workers are currently involved in a suit 
against the University. -Can you explain this 
briefly and give the University’s position in the 
matter? 

Feitelberg: It’s not uncommon during the 
tension of union negotiations to file an un fair 
labor practice suit. The union has simply stated 
that the University had failed to bargain in 
good faith on the mandatory issue of wages. 
Their claim has been filed’ with the NRLB 
(National Labor-Relations Board). The board 
sends an officer up to examine the legitimacy. 
of the claim before they investigate. The 
investigator will have to come up with reason- 
ably substantial evidence to show that this is 
not the case. a 

Cynic: Moving on to current organizing 
effotts involving the staff, can you foresee in 
what ways a staff union might affect the 
University? 5 

Feitelberg: Perhaps the best way to reword 
that is to ask how would. any union; where 
there hasn’t been a union before, affect an 
employee. It changes the relationship. When 
you choose to be represented by a union you 
no longer represent yourself.-individually for 
your wages, salaries, or conditions of employ- 
ment, You simply opt for a union to represent 
a broad group of people and to be your sole 
and exclusive representative whether you join 
the union or not. People have to think and 
analyze their job in terms of how this is going 
to change things. They’ve-got to look at the 
past practices of the University, good and bad, 
to see whether’the union offers advantages 01 
disadvantages. - 

Cynic: Can you tell me how you think a 
vrion will affect students at UVM? 

Feitelberg: It’s really hard to say. Basically, 
costs are involved in unionization, no ‘matter 


what anybody else says. Real costs are involved ° 


such as the legal representation which both par- 
ties have, the time spent bargaining, the degree 


- of the contract, and finally ,-what is settled on. 


These are all costs, hidden costs. 
If you get into representing 1,000 employ- 


ees, an employer has to have an office. A union | 


also must pay for this. This is why people pay 


union dues, and:it comes out of salaries. This is . 


to pay for your representation, the cost of 


offices, and the cost of bargaining. 


_ Cynic: You're suggesting these costs will 
be passed on fo students? == 

-. Feitelberg:* Normally they are, as in any 
ation. Bes ‘et * 


~ 


Cynic: Is the staff underpaid? 


Feitelbetg: Over the last’ two’ years the - 


University has instituted a compensation: plan 
to’ Stiidy relative salaries in comparison with 


‘air Labor P 


organize physical plant and custodial workers, 
and both times the union withdrew before an 
election could be held. In the most recent 
attempt, in June. 1978, they withdrew one 
week before the election. ‘ 

Last_October, the IBEW succeeded in 
organizing a union among the ETV workers. 
This was the first union to represent employees 
of the university (UVM' holds the license for 
ETV). This is the union that eventually called 
the first strike against the university earlier this 
month. : 

The current labor “unres ” raises many 
complex issues: Even the university adminis- 
‘ration admits that the staff is underpaid, or 
“deserves greater remuneration,” as Dr. Samuel 
Feitelberg, UVM’s Assistant to the President for 
Labor Relations, puts it. The question before 


the university community is whether or not a 
union is necessary to correct the situation. The 


other universities, the market, and inflationary 
needs. I think they found out that the staff is 
“underpaid,” and I put quotes around that as 


to the degree. You can put that a positive way’ 


and say that the staff deserves a greater remun- 


eration. This is part of a study to determine 


where the University stands in terms of a 
similar market. This program is about two years 
old. And when you’ve compared the relative 
positions for everyone from the president all 
the way down you can find institutions that 
they can be compared to that. are better, and 
others that are worse. That's where.we end up 
-in terms of the market. So to blatantly say that 
the. staff is underpaid is really a matter of 
opinion. | would say that we may not be the 
best paid University. . 

But the University has looked into it. Most 
importantly, in this year’s budget Dr. Coor has 
tried to address the fact that we’ve been falling 
behind, like everybody else, in terms of in fla- 


_ tion. He has proposed a catch-up package of 2% 


over the next five years added to a normal pool 
anticipated for next year to address the prob- 
lem: of inflation. 
Cynic: And the normal increase is what? 
Feitelberg:. The normal increase is whatever 
is built into the budget. I think that this year 


Dr. Coor has publicly stated that his goal, with © 


legislative activity and changes in tuition will be 
6.5% in compensation pool plus 2%. This is 
what his target has been. eet 
Cynic: So that would total 8.5%? 
Feitelberg: Yes, if he makes that the target 
figure. UF 
__ Cynic: O.K, But an 8.5% increase, with an 
inflation rate of 10% or more still leaves the 
staff falling behind by 1.5% or more a year. 
Feitelberg: Well, I think it’s very. difficult 
for any educational, non-profit organization to 
keep up with inflation. It’s a problem through- 
out the country, it’s hard for organizations like 
this to keep pace. without raising tuition and 
doing a variety of other things. It’s a vicious 
cycle, and it gets dropped at the University’s 


_ door; which I think is.unfortunate: 


‘But, the most fundamental. change that 
occurs is that you no Jonger represent yourself. 
You are represented by an organizer, a collect- 
ive group. gt Sn 

_ Cynic: The University of Vermont has 
gained a reputation as an institution that does 
not want a union on campus. What do you 
expect the University’s response willbe to the 


\ current ting effort? = 
mi ; Well, the University in the past 


has always put the question before its employ- 


_ ecs, saying that it didn’t feel a union was 


necessary. It has felt that its activities on behalf 
of employees were worthy administrative 


activities and did not see how a union would- 


improve that particular kind of situation. The 
thing the University asks of its employees is 


Administration obviously feels. it isn’t and is 
actively working to express this view. The many 
un fair labor practice suits-attest to that. 

How will a union jaffect the University? 
What, do staff worker feel about the two 
unions currently trying to organize at UVM? 
What do they feel about unionization in gener- 
al? These questions andiothers are addressed in 
the two interviews presanted below, one repre- 
senting the administration -and the other 
representing the employees. . : 

- Dr. Samuel sed for the past 5 years, 
has been the University’s Assistant to the 
President in charge os relations. In this 
capacity he seeks to provide people with a 
knowledge of the law|as it relates to labor 
relations problems, and to irom. out problems 
based on a lack of je between the 
administration and the staff. In this interview 
he expresses some of} the concerns of: the 


that they carefully study the current relation- 
ship to get knowledgeatjle information from the 
union and not sign ajdesignation card based 
merely on holding an election, but really take 
the time to see what the differences are. Under 
the law, an organizatiog such as the University 
can spell out these differences, and say, “this is 
what we think.” The bottom line is that it’s 
really up to the employees to decide. If unions 
have said that the Upiversity has taken an 
active, aggressive antiqnion role, I think that 
what the administratiqn=has done. is take an 
active, aggressive role t) bring the facts before 
the employées and let}them decide. So, it all . 
depends on which side ¢f the fence you sit on. 

Cynic: What is y@ur attitude toward the 
two different unions, he VEA and the VFT, 
that are currently trying to organize the staff at 
UVM? 

Feitelberg: We havg mo attitude: Obviously 
there are going to be|two unions involved if 
what we’ve heard fromthe press is correct. The 
VEA declared itself las§ week, and then during 
the middle of the wee the VFT stated, more 
or less, that they wefe here first. The law 
provides’ for the two 0 ganizations’ attempt to 
represent. It depends 0 how they work it out 
legally. At least at this particular point in time, 
we know that there wil be at least two unions 
vying for representatio 5 

Cynic: In light of fhe ETV strike, the two 
union drives to organige UVM staff, and some 
undercurrents of faculfy organization, do you 
see any reason why all these things are happen- 
ing at the same time? 

Feitelberg: | imagine it’s circumstantial; 
it may be the nature 0} today’s economy. The 
‘optimum time for utfpns to ‘move is during 
economic crises. Thisisfhe moment. 


Two UVM Staff 
(Names have‘Peen changed) 


Cynic: Could y° describe the kind of - 
conditions you work unger at UVM? 

John: Well, 4 4 indication of what 
they’ve done over the FAs few years is secretly 
eliminated positions. "Pen, they tell you it’s 
because they can’t hire feople fast enough. But, 
that’s bunk. 

Mary: . That’s Dqtuse they just don’t 
bother to hire people’ 

John: They don't{want to. The position 
has been erased, that’s there is to it. But you 
can’t prove that. ‘ 

Cynic: Can you ™ me a little bit about 
the unfair labor practio@ at UVM? 

~ Mary: Well, i7 my pase the boss came over 
to me and started “Ing to me about the 
union. She said, if ¥° wanted a union,.to go 
ahead. But, if there 8S @ union then there 
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Cynic: Could you describe the kind of 
Jitions you work utder at UVM? 

John: Well, as ™ indication of what 
y*ve done over the Past few years is secretly 


sitions. Then, they tell you it’s 

ause they can’t hire People fast enough. But, 
’s bunk. 

Mary: That’s Defause they just don’t 
ner to hire people back. 

‘John: They don't) want to. The position 
been erased, that’s 4ll there is to it. But you 
n’t ptove that. 

Cynic: Can you tell me a little bit about 
unfair labor practices at UVM? | 

Mary: Well, in my "ase the. boss came over 
me and started talking to me about the 
on. She said, if we Wanted a union, to go 


nin ated posi 


ad, But, if there “4S a union then there 


administration regarding unionization and the 
current labor unrest or campus. 


The Cynic contacted two staff employees . 


to get their side of the unionization story. Both 
are active in the current organizing effort and 


both are now involved ‘in unfair labor practice ‘. 


suits against the University. In this interview 
they present their view on the charges and the 
general working conditions at UVM. They also 


discuss at length the reasons why they feel a 
‘union is needed and how they hope to bring 
one in. Because they are concerned about 
possible harassment from the administration, 
both employees asked to remain anonymous. 
For this reason false names were used through- 
out the interview. 


The two interviews play off on each other 
very weil. The result is an educational look at 
labor and management at UVM. 


would be layoffs, and it wouldn’t necessarily 
be by seniority. They’d keep those they liked 
and lay off those they didn’t. Later that same 
day, another supervisor came by and said I 
had to mop my floor every day ‘when it was 
usually mopped only about twice a week. 
Another thing they did was to move me from 
one building to another. They told me that 
they didn’t think I ‘could handle the floor I 
was on. But I got a petition with eleven signa- 
tures from the people on the floor asking that 
I stay because the floor had never been better. 
It just so happens that the building they moved 
me to is where all the supervisors’ offices are. 
John: Remember that ETV march from 
downtown up to campus. Well, I was there for 
that and my picture was in the paper the next 
day. The following Monday, my. supervisor 
told me that I took a great picture. That same 


day I was told that they were taking my night 
. premium away. I’m still waiting for my pay- 


check to see if they did or not., 

Cynic: Turning back to working conditions 
at UVM, what other kinds of harassment or 
intimidation do you face? 

John: They just can’t take criticism. 

Mary: Yeah, there’s a right way, a wrong 


warway, and UVM’s way. 


John: Another thing, there’s two super- 
visors in our zone, and there’s a certain hard— 
head on that side that whatever you bring up to 
him to try to change something he always 
comes up with a reason why you can’t, and 

that’s where it’s to be left. Don’t try something 
different or anything. This is it and that’s all 
there is to it. They don’t say, “Well, we'll try it 


and see how far “we'll get with it.” It’s just, . 


“No.” When you have. a: gripe, they’ havea 
systein that nothing can get through. You're 
supposed to go through the red tape and then 
discuss the problem. But after it goes through 
the channels, we get absolutely nowhere. 

Mary: My supervisor has this slogan hang- 


ing over her desk that “says, “We recommend 


every employee bathe every day because when 
we have to kiss your ass to get you to do 
something, we'd like to have it clean.” 

John: That’s a real insult to the employees 
and they’ve got it hanging up right in the boss’s 
€ffice. Boy, that’s a dirty insult. When I heard 
that, I couldn’t believe it. It is supposed to be 
just a joke, but I don’t care. That isn’t anything 
to display. yy a 
Cynic: How much support do you think 
the union has among the staff? . 

Mary: Well, right now, we've got a few 
cards in, We’re hoping that when our next 


mailing goes out and we have the workshop on 


the 31st, that the support will increase. 
' Cynic: Can you tell ime a little bit about 


the workshop that you just mentioned? 


Mary: At the Ramada Inn on March 31 
y 
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A firm administrative commitment to “business as usual”... 


from 9:30 to 11:30 the VEA is going to hold a 
workshop. There will be VEA representatives 
there and they’re going to explain how the 
union. works.. Then there will be a question and 
answer session. 

Cynic; What kind of things will be cover- 
ed? ; 
John: There’s going to be three questions 
that are going to come up. Benefits, contracting 
out if there’s a strike, and whether or not 
they ean lay anybody off. These three things 
are the key to the whole thing. If they don’t 


"come out the right way, then nobody’s going to 


sign the cards. When the university pulls you 
together in a big group and starts telling you, 
“there’s a possibility we're going to contract 
out if you’re striking, or we could lay you off, 
and it isn’t necessarily going to be by senior- 
ity,” that’s really dirty pool. A lot-of these 
people are gullible enough to believe it. 

Cynic: Do you have a lot of people who 
are absolutely refusing to sign cards right now? 

Mary: Too many. And that’s why we’re 
hoping this next mailing and the workshop will 
help out. 

Jobn: A lot of them absolutely refuse. I 


‘mean they’re so dead ‘against it it’s unbeliev- 


able, All they can think of right off is that 
they’re going to lose. their benefits, UVM will 
contract out, or lay them off. 

Mary: Those are the first questions they 
ask, and they don’t even wait for an answer. 
They ask them and leave «Itey’re afraid: 

John: They say, “Hell, you’re never going 
to get anything from the union.” 

Mary: How do they know until they try? 

John: That’s what: we keep trying to tell 
them. We said, “If you can’t get anything out 
of them by a unified body of people working 
together, yowre never going to get anything 
anyway, And if you're going to keep going the 
way you are right now, it won't do you any 


“good to have a job anyway.” 
It’s getting to the point where some of. 
_UVM’s staff might just as well go to welfare. I 


mean it’s really getting to that point. 
~ Mary: Hey, when a person goes to apply 


for a low-income loan and can’t get it because 
they don’t make enough money, what does 


that tell you? a 
John: It-tells me we need money. 


Mary: And that’s what we want, more — 


money. toy 

John: UVM always tells you, “Well, go 
somewhere else where they .pay better.” But 
there just aren't the jobs somewhere else. How 
many people want to tear ‘up. roots, maybe 


. move into another state, or whatever and start 


_.. Mary: The base. 
_$2.97/hr. That figures out to about $6200 a 


year. Who do you know can live on that? 
Christ, that’s below the poverty level. 

John: I’ve been working here for over five 
years, and I’m only making $3.77/hour. 

Cynic: So what kind of increases do you 
get? ; 
John: Well, there are different raises for 
different people. You caf: get anywhere from 
20 to 30 cent raises. Some get even more. One 
supervisor got as much as 60 cents per hour 
raise. It depends on how much they like you. 

Cynic: There are now two different.unions 
trying to organize at UVM. What do you think 
about them?. : 

John: Well, we think we’re staying with the 
VEA because we’ve gone too far with. them 
right now to think about going with another 
one. The trouble we’ve been through right now 
with one union makes it that much more 
trouble, that much harder td get cards-signed if 
you divide the vote. . 

Mary: We’re in so far now there’s no sense 
in starting over again. We know where we're at 
now. 
John: And if you get two unions fighting 
over it and everything you’re never going to get 
anything on either one of them. i 

Mary: Besides, I’ve never even heard of 
that other union (V FT) before. 

Cynic: That’s interesting. They say they’ve 
been on campus for years and they were here 
first, But you haven’t seen the VFT around? 


John: No. L don’t even know anything of 
them. I would think if anyone would, we 
(organizing committee) would. ; 

Mary: Sure. You figure if they are going 
after the VEA, then they’d try to change our 
minds. But [haven’t seen them. 

-- At least we know the VEA is on our 
side. We cancall ap Norm (Bartlett) or one of . 
our representatives right now and he’ll give -us 
legal advice any time we need-it. We've fot 
toll-free numbers. No other union has ever done 
that, They’re right there. 

John: I know for a fact that if this ever 
gets voted out there isn’t ever going to be 
another union at UVN again. The people would 


not put up with it. It’s hard enough right now 


‘this second time around to try to break them 


down. 

Mary: After the stunt that the IBEW pulled 
on us last year, people are skeptical about the 
union, Hell, we were coming down to a vote. 
All. we had to do was set up a date for an 
election. We had enough cards signed, but they 
backed out. 

Cynic: Do you know why they backed 
out? vo Se Sele) 
Mary: No. They just: left, and that’s why 


_ the people are so. skeptical now about signing 


cards. 
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== You can’t always get what you need .. 


By Bruce Vielmetti and 
Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

“A lot of people don’t seek medical 
care when they need it, because they 
simply can’t. afford: it,” said Barbara 
Pratt, nurse supervisor of the Orleans and 
Northern Essex Home Health Agency, 
“crisis care is practiced here, rather than 
preventive care.” 

That preventive health is far cheaper 
in the long run is a truism no one dis- 
putes, but many Vermonters facing 


~—health problems or early symptoms of 


iliness' put off seeKing treatment early 
until they-are forced to. By the time the 
problem has reached a critical stage 
forcing them to seek help, major treat- 
ment ranging from heavy dosages of 
nedication to major surgery are often 
gdicated. Often, major complications 


resulting from serioys illness could have - 


oeen avoided by seeing a doctor sooner, 
or practicing preventive medicine. In 
addition, substantial amounts of money 
sould have been saved. Vermonters who 
thought they could not afford to see a 
doctor sooner, end up saddled with major 
medical bills instead. 


FRIDAY 
March 30,. 1979 


’ 
THURSDAY 
March 29, 1979 
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Ironically, many low-income Ver- 
monters struggling to make ends meet 
financially can better afford the exorbi- 
tant costs of hospital care than they cana 
visit to their local doctors. Hospitals built : 
with federal aid cannot refuse them care, 
and are limited in their ability to pressure 
for payment under federal law. In addi- 
tion, low-income Vermonters generally 
find it difficult to practice . preventive 
health care, due to the expense of a well 
bdlanced diet, recreational exercise, pro- 
per heating and ventilation, and regular 
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industry (a category which includes 
everything from resort hotels to super- 
markets) and manufacturing. In a state 
famous for milk, apples and maple sy nip, 
medical and health services are a larger 
industry . than agriculture; absorbing 
11.5% of the state’s gross product. This is 
almost three percent more than the 8.6% 
of the GNP: which the U.S. as a whole 
spends on health care. 

While medical care in this state is a 
big industry, and its expansion in the past 
ten years indicates that it is a booming 


‘business- absorbing..a—_ disproportionate 


share of Vermonters’ incomes, state 
health department statistics demonstrate 
that Vermonters are no healthier than the 


rest of the nation. Sky-rocketing medical. 


expenses over the past ten years have cost 
Vermonters an increasing. share of their 


incomes, but have not produced a sub- 


stantially healthier population. 
For the first time, the »proposed 
Health System. Plan for 1979-85 tenta- 


tively adopted by the Vermont Health 


Policy Corporation .(VHPC) provides a 
basis for addressing the problems of 


health care in the state. When the plan is. 


finally adopted by VHPC, it will be 
Vermont’s first state-wide comprehensive 


— ‘health care plan. 


medical and dental checkups. Only when 
they become ill-do they see a doctor, 
since only then will Medicaid/Meédicare 
foot the bill. All these factors inhibit 
preventive health care, and*good health, 
for a large portion of our state’s popula- 
tion. J 

Medical care in Vermont is expensive 


for all whether it is billed to the indivi- 


dual receiving the service, or to a third 


party such as Blue Cross/Blue Shield or-to~ 


taxpayers through Medicaid/Medicare. In 
fact, the provision of medical aid health 
care constitutes Vermont’s third largest 
industry, after the amalgamated service 


The VHPC is a non-profit: agency 
created by the Vermont Legislature in 


‘1977 “to help see that all Vermonters 


haye access to the most appropriate 
health care at reasonable costs.”’ The 
Organization was mandated by the 
National Health Planning and Develop- 
ment Act of 1974. The 1974 act required 
each, state to submit a comprehensive 
health plan to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare by 1979. 
VHPC..completed a series of 7 public 
hearings held throughout the state to 
facilitate citizen response to the Health 
System Plan draft on March 23. The 500 
page draft includes research on health 
care delivery in Vermont and planning 
perspectives. It represents more than a 
year of work by VHPC in conjunction 
with the state Department of Health’s 
Planning and Development’ Agency. The 
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VHPC district advisory councils, made up 
of health care providers and consumers, 
also had input into the plan. Although 
one citizen representative of the North- 
east Kingdom District Advisory Council 
contacted last week said that she had not 
yet seen the plan, the plan was adopted 
by the VHPC board of directors February 
7th. 

“ In constructing, the Health Systems 
Plan, the VHPC interpreted their objec- 
‘tives within the broad parameters of 
improving the general health of Ver- 
monters. Health care services are add- 
ressed, but the plan notes that environ- 
ment and lifestyles also affect health. 

“The Health Systems Plan aims to 


-provide quality health care and curb cost 


increases via a shift in priorities; the 
emphasis should be on keeping people 
healthy, as well as curing the sick,” reads 
the plan’s summary. Specifically address- 
ing hospitals and nursing homes, the plan 
proposed encouragement of alternatives 
to “expensive institutional services,” such 
as home care services. ; 

“The VHPC believes that Vermont 
should strive not to exceed current health 
care expenditures...” 
summary, expressing its concern over the 
rising costs of health services, and the 
“snecial need of the elderly and the 
economically disadvantaged” should be 
addressed. 

The plan notes that a “healthy, safer 
environment”’ is crucial in improving the 


‘ general health and well-being of Ver- 


monters. Specifically cited as environ- 
mental objectives Were an improvement 
in drinking water supplies, and tighter 
monitoring of water purity, reducing 
motor vehicle accidents, and occupational 
health hazards. 

The plan also addresses itself to 
finding “new ways to provide primary 
care services in geographically isolated 
areas.” Vérmont’s population density is 
the second lowest in the nation, making 
the state one of the most rural. The 
National Health Planning and Develop- 
ment Act of 1974, under which .the 
Health ae as plan was mandated, 
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named as sunalios one priority, “the 
provision of ‘primary care services for 
m dically underserved populations, espec- 

ially those which are located in rural and 
economical depressed areas.” Two 
regions of Vermont have been specifically 
designated. as “medically underserved” 
and/or “critical health manpower short- 
age areas” by the federal government, 
the Champlain Islands and the Northeast. 


Kingdom. pic 


Barbara Cadieux, a worker with the 
Visiting Nurses Association and a resident 
of Newport, has worked firsthand with 
the people who need the most and often 
get the least health care. “I’ve helped 
people wap live in places without bath- 
rooms,” she said, “and people who live 
in’ these... shacks, really, they’re just 
shacks.” She mentioned one particular 
man whom she visits regularly. He lives 
alone in a trailer out in Colchester, He’s 
77 years old, a diabetic, and has no 

“transportation. He “eats Méals on Wheels 
and, aside. from those contacts and Ms. 
Cadieux’s weekly visits, remains isolated. 
Poverty, isolation, and old age are big 
problems in the remote areas of the state. 
“It’s a really. sad situation,” said Ms. 
Cadieux. ‘ 

While the most rural areas of the 
state are medically underserved, the state 
as a whole isn’t. State Health Department 
statistics show Vermont’s 359 registered 
primary care physicians dispersed state 
wide at a rate of 7.6 per 10,000 residents, 
2.3 physicians above the national average 
of 5.3 per 10,000. Yet, not all primary 
care providers are necessarily physicians. 
Nurse practitioners, physician assistants, 
and other para-professionals deliver pri- 
mary health care on an increasing basis. 
Statistics on these other providers aren’t 
as. accurate, but figures indicate that 


approximately. 150 of such para-pro- 


fessionals work in Vermont. 


Serious problems exist, not in 


numbers, but in the distribution of health | 


care professionals. A further, look at 
Health Department statistics reveals 103 
primary care physicians in Chittenden 


> a 


County, almost 10 per 10,000 popula- 
tion. Franklin County has fifteen, Essex 
County three, and Grand Isle just two 
primary care physicians, amounting to 
less than five per 10,000 residents in each 
county. These figures -include all regis- 
tered physicians; some older doctors 
remain listed even though their practices 
may be very minimal: An official at the 
Champlain Islands Health Center said. that 
in Grand Isle “there’s one sixty-five year 
old semi-retired ‘doctor who runs a 


‘blizzard and Sunday’ practice once in a~ 


while. .That sort of thing is not really 
effective.” 

At one time the distribution of 
physicians in rural areas was so poor that 
many remote Vermont towns posted 
signs on main roads, asking doctors 
passing through to consider relocating 
there to open local practices. 


The-situation is improving however, 


in the Northeast Kingdom. Island Pond is 
a case in point. The community had not 


‘supported a doctor for three or four 


years, and was also without a dentist. 
This situation and the fact that Island 


Pond is about ‘thirty miles from other 


health care facilities earned the commun- 
ity some federal assistance. Two physi- 
cians and a dentist working through the 


National Health Corps. relocated in the. 


area. Although the two physicians will be 
leaving this summer, their initial efforts in 
establishing a health care center have 
attracted another physician and two 
nurse practitioners. The dentist has 
chosen to remain in Island Pond. 

While some towns around the state 
still face problems similar to those that 
Island Pond did, attracting doctors to 
every town does not appear to be the 
solution to distributing problems. Ata 
recent meeting of the VHPC’s Chittenden 
County District Advisory Council, Dr. 
William Luginbuhl, Dean of the Vermont 
Medical School, warned that too many 
doctors in the state and in small areas 
could have as adverse an effect as too 
few. Doctors with lots of free time might 
tend to schedule patients for - marginal 
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second and third visits more readily, 


when such visits may not be that vital, he 


said.* This .practice, or opting for, surgery 
in situations which don’t necessarily 
indicate it, because*they have the time, 
could increase health care costs to the 
consumer without increasing health sta- 


‘tus. 


Dr. Charles Houston of the UVM 
Medical ‘School acknowledges the need 
for better services, but feels that.putting a 


doctor in’ every community isn’t : the. 


answer. In a recent lecture to UVM 
political science students, Dr. Houston 
said, “If you’re within. 15 minutes of a 
doctor, your area doesn’t need, and 
probably couldn’t support a doctor.” 

One alternative to increasing the 


encouraging nbaibinnsliindas for the ser- 
vices of nurse practitioners and physi- 


cians’ assistants, At the same time, undet 


the plan, the VHPC would “discourage 
reimbursement for expensive services 
such as inappropriate hospitalization and 
inappropriate emergency room use.’ 

“There are obstdcles in the way of 


expanding para-professional use to its full . 
_ potential, Although their services cost less 


than a physician’s, para-professionals may 


- presently end up costing consumers more 


in actual dollar terms. Nurse practitioners 


and physicians’ assistants don’t receive 


reimbursement from third party payérs 
(insurance -companies, “Medicaid/Medi- 
care) as doctors do. A spokesperson for 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Burlington said 


“People are discovering that they can - 
pay $20 an hour less for the same 


minor care that physicians deliver for . 


$60 an hour. 


. Dr..Laura Weed 


. 


number of physicians with rural practices, 
which the Health Systems Plan advocates, 
is increasing the use of medical para-pro- 
fessionals in providing care at a lower 
cost. 

Para-professionals, such. as nurse 
practitioners and physicians’ assistants, 
are already becoming an increasingly 
popular alternative in rural health care 
delivery. They provide basic care, such as 
complete physicals, and routine first visit 
services. In addition, para-professionals 
follow patients with chronic diseases and 
prescribe (with a , doctor’s signature) 
treatment and drugs. ‘They provide these 
services at a fraction of the cost of a 
physician. 

The plan proposes to expand third 
party coverage, both by Medicaid/Medi- 
care and by insurance companies, by 


A 


nurse practitioners receive reimbursement 
only for care provided “under direct 
supervision of a doctor.” This limits their 
effectiveness in areas under-served by 


. doctors. Para-professional services not 


covered by insurers, are billed directly 


to patients and become burdening out-of-' — 


pocket costs. People who can’t meet such 


costs will avoid them, simply by not” 


seeking care in all in ces that they 
should. 

The medical establishment recognize: 
the value of para-professionals, but seems 


to favor the restrictions they now work 


‘ undér. The boards of the.third party 


payment organizations “include many 


’ influential mémbers of the medical 


establishment and they can greatly 
(continued on page 17) 
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UVM Ag Research : 
Small Farmers Get Bull _ 


By Kathy Tosh 


The State’ Agricultural Col- 


lege and Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station consume great 
amounts of money and scientific 
man-yéars, but these institutions 
have yet to respond to the 
recognized neéds of Vermont’ 
agriculture as mandated by the 
1976 Goyernor’s Commission on 
Food. Even though Vermont’s 
land-grant research complex is 
tied into national trends and 
policies which stress large scale 
agribusiness, the research and 
development capacity for more 


appropriate research does exist. 


Research oriented towards the 
state’s diversified small farms 
could provide the key to a stable 


agricultural future for Vermont. 


* Agricultural research in the 
land-grant . system (the educa- 
tion/research/extension com- 
plex) has come under the close 
scrutiny of the public in recent 


. years — and with good reason. 
_.The land-grant complex was 


created nearly a century ago by 
federal legislation in order to 
“conduct... investigations that 
have as their purpose the. deve- 
lopment and improvement of 
the rural ‘home and rural life and 
the maximum contribution by 
agriculture to the welfare of the 
Justin Morrill, a 
Vermonter, was instrumental in 
getting the original Hatch Act 
passed in 1887. 

* But in’ recent’ years, ques- 
tions have been raised about the 
directions which the land-grant 
institutions — including UVM — 
have moved. Concem centers on. 
the role of agriculture and 
agricultural research in the food 
and energy crisis: Jim High- 
tower, in Hard Tomatoes; Hard 
Times, examined prevailing agri- 
cultural research priorities na- 


‘tionwide, and concluded that 


many land-grant colleges func- 
tion not in the public interest, 
but rather, as publicly subsidized 


research for large private corpor- 


ations and. agribusiness interests. 

Vermont’s agricultural re- 
search system differs in’ several 
respects from those of most 
other states. Its research and: 
extension system is much small- 
er in terms of research dollars, 


_manpower, and facilities. Fur- 


ther, _Vermont’s small scale 
farms-do not conform to the 
prevailing agricultural model of 
the U.S. Does the. state’s land- 
grant complex reflect Vermont’s 


“unique needs and potential? 


Indications are that it does not. 
at least in terms of adhering to 
the stated intent of the legisla- 
tion which created it. 

The Report of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission 9n Food con- 
cluded that in 1976 the agricul- 
tural policies—and—prioritiés of 
the state were seriously defi- 
cient. The report recommended 
that in the long-run interest of a 
state faced with increasing fuel 
and transportation costs, steps 
toward greater food self-suff- 
iciency must be taken — at 
regional, state, local and per- 


_ sonal levels. 


The~ Commission ‘explicitly 
mandated movement toward di- 
versification in the agricultural 
sector, and charged the Dept. of 
Agriculture and the University’ 
of Vermont with the task of 
developing more appropriate 
techniques of farming for our 
area. Feasibility. studies for pre- 
serving, grain storage, coopera- 
tives and municipal composting 
‘projects were Specified as re- 


_ search needs. The ultimate goal 


of such mandates is the preser- 
vation of Vermont’s family 
farms. 


_ In comparing these stated“ 
. needs with. existing ‘agricultural 


UVM’s agricultural research complex: a working dairy farrm.-- 


research policies and priorities, it 
is difficult to find indications of 
any systematic research oriented 
toward the goals and needs of 
Vermont as spelled out by the 
Commission: In fact, there is no 
active research body which fo- 
cuses on diversification — irgnic 
for a state with a mandate to 
emphasize such research. 

WVM’s research has un- 
doubtedly led to increased pro- 
ductivity in the Vermont dairy: 
industry. The state derives about 
80% of its agricultural income 
from dairy farming. This econo- 
mic. pay-off to the state is often 
cited as justification for present 
research priorities. But Vermont 


‘depends heavily on production, 


of this single food type (dairy 
products), moreso than almost 
any other state depends on a 
primary product. A change in 
government regulations could 
bring milk from other states into 
the Vermont market — and send 
Vermont farms down the road 
to bankruptcy. 

Vermont imports 70-80% of 
its food. If the state’s present 
agricultural system fails to with- 
stand expected increases in fuel 
and transportation costs, the 
additional costs of importing 
foods would mean extreme 
hardship for Vermonters. The 
state needs development across 
the board of all agricultural 
produets. Emphasizing dairy 
research reflects a kind of tunnel 
vision about Vermont’s agricul- 
tural development. It ignores 
numerous social, environmental 
and long-range economic “costs” 
of an agricultural system that 
depends on production of essen- 
tially one kind of food product. 

Indications of research em- 
Phasis,can be examined in terms 
of scientists’ time expenditures. 
In fiscal year 1976, a total of 3.0 
scientist-years (the manpower 
equivalent to one scientist’s 
full-time work for one year) 
were spent on research primarily 
related to dairy cattle. This 


expenditure represented 12% of 
the total, by far the largest 


segment of ‘public research 


dollars. About triple that per- 
centage had dairying as a related 
or secondary concern. 

Another large segment 
(about 7%) went to ornamentals, 
turf development (e.g. lawn 
grass) and other “landscape 
values.” While beautification 
research may increase Vermont’s 


tourist “appeal; cari this Kind of 


— 


research be justified asa priority 
need? Jt seems clear that the 
present contribution of research 
is to agriculture that bene fits the 
state’s economy, but not necess- 
arily to research that will feed 
the people. 

Witness that only .3 scien- 
tist-years (1%) went to research 
aimed at improving the econo- 
mic potential of rural people. 
Zero research years went to 
research on. the causes of rural 
poverty, zero to farmer coopera- 
tives, zero to improving methods 
of storing and marketing fruits 
and vegetables or to production 
management of these products 
even though these areas have 
received greater public attention 
in recent-years. No research was 
conducted on the interrelation 
between the agricultural econo- 
my of this region and the nation. 
About: 1.0 scientist-years (4%) 
did go to researching alternative 
uses of land, indicating some 
concern for the future of agricul- 
ture here. Less than 5% went to 
research on social~-and political 
organizations of. rural people, 
even though the decay of rural 
life is 4 major concern of Ver- 
mont. 4 
Other indications of 
research priorities — or the lack 
of them — were investigated in a 


recent survey of 18 researchers © 


currently working on agricultur- 
ally-related projects at UVM. 
About 35% of that group said 
that the “food crisis” does not 
play a major role in current 
departmental research. One 
researcher temarked, ‘What 
food crisis?” And 40% did not 
think that public concern over 
the quality and relevance of 
land-grant system research plays 
a major role in current research. 

On the whole, it, -appears 
that prevailing research emphasis 
runs along lines quite astray of 
guidelines set forth by represen- 
tatives of the public — who’pick 
up a large part of the tab. Given 
a finite amount of money and 
material resources available for 
research, attention to dairying, 
turf grass and the like occurs at 
the expense of attention to the 
small family farm in all its 
aspects, diversified agriculture, 
regional marketing and the rural 


poor. Outcomes of present ™ 


research often only incidentally 
benefit the small family farm 
and the consumer public: sys- 
tematic research attention to 
these concerns is lacking. = 
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influence reimbursement poli- 
cies. Doctors themselves have 
powerful lobbying arms in -the 
state legislature that can affect 
such policies, just as they 
do in Congress. : 

“They might -be feeling 
threatened: by all the nurse 
practitioners. delivering care,” 
said Dr, Laura Weed, consulting 
physician at ‘the , Champlain 
Islands Health Center. “People 
are discovering,” she said, “that 
they can pay $20 an hour less 
for the same minor care that 
physicians deliver for $60 an 
hour.” » - 

Home ~ birth—-is-. .another 
example of cost-effective care 
that lacks: insurance support. 
One’ woman at a recent state 
hearing claims’ her insurance 
wouldn’t cover a.$300 midwife’s 
fee, but would have paid up to 
-$800 for the same services if the 
woman had had her baby in 
a hospital. 


the cost of living index, and 
assist .schools in eliminating 
“empty calorie” foods. 

In sum, “the Health Sys- 
tems Plan lists numerous goals 
which could bé achieved in the 
next five years, but - many 
of these goals might have been 
obvious without. a year of 
research and study:. such as 
abuse of alcohol.” Other pro- 
grams appear more _ innovative, 
but fail to outline specific 
methods of achievenient: for 
instance, encouraging reimburse- 
ment for the. services of nurse 
practitioners and physicians’ 
assistants. To justify time and 
money that went into research- 
ing and writing. the plan, the 
VHPC will have to come up with 
some hard means to justify their 
proposed ends. Health care faci- 
lities possess one of the most 
complex bureaucracies in the 
state, filled with competing 
interests and lobbies, and any 


‘‘ One woman at a recent state 
hearing claimed her insurance 


wouldn’t cover a $300 midwifes’ 


fee, but would have paid up to — 


$800 for the same services in a 


hospital...’’ 


The Health Systems Plan 
advocates a move away from 
heavy use of expensive institu- 
tional care, toward more exten- 
sive home care and one-day. 
institutional care programs, such 
as encouraging “the develop- 
ment of one day surgery pro- 
grams and_ birthing rooms.” 
~—=fhe Health-System Plan also 
proposed to extend insurance 
coverage to those persons 
“currently excluded from third- 
party reimbursement.” This pro- 
vision is aimed at the gap in 
coverage for low-income Ver- 
monters who earn too much to 
qualify~ for Medicaid or Medi- 
care, but who cannot afford 
.private insurance such as Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield. (See related 
article concerning pending Sen- 
ate Bill S.149). 

Perhaps the most unique 


aspect of the plan is its emphasis © 


upon three related areas which 
influence the health of Ver- 
monters before they. need access 
to medical care. The three areas 
are health education, lifestyle 
and behavior, and prevention of 
illness. 

Concerming health -educa- 
tion, the plan would-“‘establish 


comprehensive health education 


in Vermont . schools,” and 
“insure that students have a 
basic knowledge of health.” To 
facilitate the achievement of this 
goal, teacher training in health 
education would be emphasized. 
In addition, the plan proposes to 
“develop more effective ~pro- 
gram§ of health education” 
directed at the general public. 

The plan proposes to 
attempt to reduce teenage preg- 
nancies, reduce abuse of alcohol 
and drugs, and reduce the use 
of tobacco in the state. 

“Access to nutritious food” 
must be improved, if the health 
of low-income Vermonters is to 
be improved. With this in mind, 
the plan proposes to encourage 
an increase in participation in 
the food stamp program, relate 
eligibility for the Supplemental 
Food Program for Women, 
Infants ‘and Children (WIC) to 
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Error... 


The Cynic mistakenly quo- 


planning for effective improve- 
ment of the system will take. 
time. 

Throughout March, the ten 
District Advisory Councils of the 
VHPC and the géneral public 
have been reviewing the Health. 
“Systems Plan so it can be sub- 
mitted for approval and adop- 
tion on July 1, 1979. The 


proposal remains only a plan and - 
improve Vermont’s . 
health care costs by itself. The . 


it won't 


VHPC hopes the plan will 
initiate some strong and ordered 
action by the state and its 


health. bureaucracy to meet the, 


health needs of all Vermonters 
at a reasonable cost. 


ted Larry Starr as saying that an 
officer Rodgers hit him with a 
nightstick, in an article on St. 
Patrick’s Day arrests. 

Starr actually said that he 
had been pushed with a night- 
stick, told to “fuck off” and was 
also told that he was going to 
get a citation. Starr further sta- 
ted that he had complaints 
against Officers Rodgers, Good- 
win, and Hughes. 

’ Starr said that he went to 
file a complaint, but the com- 
plaint.was not one of assault. 


It was implied that Starr . 


had, in fact, been struck by a 
nightstick held by Officer Rod- 
gers. This was not the case. 


The Cynic apologizes for 


the error, and for any ~ incon- 
venience it may have caused 
either party involved. 


Clarification 


S.L.S. ledger 


Last week's article on the . 


Buckley Amendment should 
have read that a  student’s 
educational records can be 


released without the student's — 


to the parents of a 


dependent student or pursuant — 
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Legal if 
Where the Little Guy Goes... 


Rock, Disco 0 or: Greaser - oldies Oldies music for your next party or dance. 
863-4127 or 655-3357 
End this semester with a Bang! _Do it with Discomania ! 


The staff of the 1979 Ariel, the University of Vermont Yearbook, is happy 
to announce that this year’s book has been completed and mailed to the pub- 
lisher on schedule! 


The 1979 Ariel will be on campus during the week of Final Exams. The 
Book will also be available at graduation. 


_ There are only 300 copies of the 1979 Ariel that have not been reserved to 
date. Therefore, place your reservation NOW! 


In order to reserve a 1979 Yearbook you must come in person (or have a 
friend come in) to the Ariel office, lower Billings Center, between 9:00 A.M. 
and 5:00 P.M. Monday through Friday. 

Thank you, 


John Puma 
: Editor, 1979 Ariel 
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Compiled by the SLS Staff 

Most legal disputes between 
private citizens and/or businesses 
for a small amount of money 
take place in the non-lawyer, 
private-citizen. oriented Small 
Claims Court. ° 

Small Claims Court, a divi- 
sion of Vermont District Court, 
is utilized to resolve monetary 


disagreements over such matters" 


as car repairs, appliances that 
break down, landlord-tenant 
obligations and minor traffic 
accidents where the guilty party 


refuses to pay for repairs. . 


’. An individual may sue any 
other individual or business that 


_he believes owes him money for 


up to $500 in Small Claims. He 
cannot sue for goods and ser- 


_ vices, only money. To sue for 


more than $500, an individual 
must file suit in either Superior 
ot District Court where the 
need for an attorney is more 
acute than in Small Claims. In all 
three cases, an attorney is not 
absolutely necessary. The plain- 
tiff (party bringing the suit) 
must sue in the county where he 
lives or in the county where the 


_ defendant (party being sued) - 
lives or works. . . e 
To initiate a Small Claims 


suit in Chittenden county, the 
plaintiff must first. obtain a filing 
form from the District Court- 
house at 39 Pearl St. On the 
form he is required to cite the 
basic information concerning his 
case: his name and address, the 
defendant’s name and address, 
the basis for the claim, and the 
amount sued for. The plaintiff 
must also pay a court filing fee 


_ of $10.00. 


Once a claim has been filed, 
a summons and a copy of the 
complaint will be served on the 
defendant by certified mail, 
officially informing him of the 


’ suit and the date by which he 


must respond to it. At this time, 
the defendant has several op- 
tions: (1) he may tell the court 
he wishes to contest the case and 
file a response to the complaint; 
(2) he may pay the plaintiff the 
amount he has sued for; (3) he 
may set up a weekly payment 
schedule with the ‘court; or (47 
he may offer the plaintiff a 
compromise. figure to settle out 
of court. The plaintiff, however, 
has the right to reject the’ 
compromise and allow the case 
to go to court. Any settlement 
that is reached should be put in 
writing in order to avoid any 
further misunderstanding. 

The defendant. is given 20 
days to file an answer or objec- 
tion to the complaint. A hearing 
date will be set if the defendant 
contests the case, usually several 
months after the response has 
been filed. If the defendant fails 
to answer the summons,, the 
plaintiff is entitled to a ‘‘judg- 
ment by default,” based on the 
defendant’s nonaction. 

When a case goes to court, 
the plaintiff must be capable of 
proving the validity of his claim. 
The two sides should have 
attempted to settle the dispute 
themselves before the hearing or 
the judge will instruct them to 


do so before he will process the © 


case. If the two parties.are 
unable to reach an agreement, 
the plaintiff then relates his side 
of the story to.the judge and 


‘produces any proof that he feels 


is necessary, usually in the form 


_of witnesses and physical evi- 


dence (written contracts, bills, 
cancelled checks, photos of 
damaged property, etc.) The 
judge will ask any pertinent 
questions. This process is then 
répeated with the defendant: 


Each side: has the right ‘to 
subpoena witnesses. It is best for 
both sides to be brief and 
concise, and to present. their 
evidence in chronological order. 
At the end of the hearing, the 
judge will ask if either side has a 
final statement to make or has 
any questions for the other side. 
After weighing the case, the 
judge usually renders an imme- 
diate decision, termed a bench 
decision, but he also. has the 
option of mailing them_ his 
decision at a later date. 

A dissatisfied party has the 
right to” appeal a Small Claims 
decision. If the decision render- 
ed is in the plaintiff's favor, the 
judge will issue a judgment 
stating the amount owed by the 
defendant. A judgment is only a 
judicial determination that the 
defendant owes the plaintiff the 
specified sum. It does not mean 
that the plaintiff automatically 
receives the money. 

If. the defendant refuses to 
pay within 30 days after a 
judgment has been issued, the 
plaintiff must then get a “writ of 
execution” from the court, 
giving the plaintiff a means to 
enforce the judgment. The plain- 


tiff must turn the writ over to 


the sheriff’s office. in the county 
where the defendant lives. He 


_must ask the sheriff to Serve the 


writ and demand payment. If 
the sheriff is not successful in 
collecting the money, the plain- 
tiff, through the sheriff’s office, 
can seize some of the defen- 
dant’s property. In order for this 
to be done the plaintiff must 
prove that the defendant has full 
ownership of the property. ‘If 
the property is jointly owned, it 
cannot be seized. If the plaintiff 
wrongfully seizes property, a 
legal action can be brought 
against him. For this reason, the 
process of collection under a 
writ may require the assistance 
of an attorney. An individual 
found guilty in Small Claims is 
not obligated to reveal his assets 
‘and the burden is on the plain- 
tiff to prove he actually owns 
the property. In addition, Ver- 
mont law prohibits the sheriff 
from seizing property ‘‘which is 
necessary for sustaining life,” a 
phrase, which can cover a broad 
range of items including autos, 
furniture, etc. Problems. over 
collection’ have also arisen be- 
cause sheriffs have often seemed 
reluctant to force payment. If 
property is indeed seized, it. is 
auctioned-_off, with the proceeds 
going to pay sheriff’s expenses 
and the debt to the plaintiff. If 
the sheriff is unsuccessful, the 
plaintiff is responsible for his 
expenses. 

There- are no guarantees of 
collection after winning a Small 
Claims action, although. the 
Attorney General has targeted 
reform of collection as one of 
his top priorities. A committee 
has been appointed by Chief 
Justice Barney of the Vermont 
Supreme Court to recommend 
changes in Small Claims Court 
procedure.” As of now, the vast 
majority of cases remain uncol- 
lected. 


The Student Legal Service is 
capable of helping any student 
involved in a Small Claims suit. 
Although the SLS may ynot 


. represent a student in court, the. 


SLS does help students prepare 
such cases and may answer any 
questions pertaining to the Small 
Claims process, All of the above 
information applies only to 
Vermont Small Claims Court 
and may be inaccurate if applied 
to. other states. 
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Alternatives to the Tenure Process 


othe Editor: . 

It is plain that the proce- 
dures now in effect at UVM for 
deciding ori tenure and promo- 
ion of faculty members are less 
han adequate. The administra- 
tion, for its part, recognizes that 
our techniques for making ob- 
jective.and fair judgments of 
intellectual quality are imper- 
fect: The facylty,with adminis- 
tration blessing, is attempting to 


revise. the relevant parts of the. 


faculty handbook. Students and 
others have raised questions 
about the representativeness of 


the procedures now in effect. In. 


short, dissatisfaction seems near- 
ly universal. 

It is not the purpose o. this 
letter to address the merits of 
specific decisions. This cannot 
be done responsibly with only 


. * . t ‘ 
rumors as a basis for speculation. - 


Nor will I argue at length for the 
ultimatum that reasons be given 
for an adverse decision. The 


justice of this demand must be 


obvious to everyone. 

The serious options for 
restructuring tenure/promotion 
decision-making are essentially 
constitutional ones. Three alter- 
natives are readily identified by 


Rum and 
Live 


“Skunk” 


To the Editor: 

Your editing of our recent 
letter (thanking the UVM com- 
munity and sponsors in making 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon’s Rum 
Party to benefit Muscular Dys- 
trophy a success) resulted in the 
failure to acknowledge the two 
sponsors most instrumental to 
the success of our party: Rums 
of Puerto Rico, Inc. and “Skunk 
Dance.” 

Rums of Puerto Rico, Inc: 
donated all, the Rum for the 
event and “Skunk Dance” pro- 


vided live music as their gener- | 


ous donation to the cause. 


We especially thank the . 


above sponsors and appreciate 
the Cynic’s cooperation in pro- 
iding us with this space. 
Sincerely, 
The Brothers, Pledges, 
and Little Sisters 
of SAE Fraternity | 
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Unfair 
To the Editor: 

UVM’s_ Ralph Underhill’s 
presence should be maintained, 
as a study of absurdity, How can 


anyone of even moderate intelli- 
gence and observing powers be a 


communist? But’ then the world © 


is full of nuts from airline 
hijackers to New York City 
flashers. 

1 get the feeling he thinks 
communism can’ solve pressing — 


American political history and 
theory.’ ..... 
(1) The 


status quo: a 


. hierarchical order, Today, tenure 
decisions are made through a 


hierarchical structure incorpora- 
ting a mix of bureaucratic and 
idiosyncratic elements. The to- 
tal number of persons with a 
right to participate is often 
fewer than ten; the actual 


‘ decision process is often effect- 


ively closed to the rest of the 
University community. Not in- 
frequently, doubts are voiced as 
to whether the officially 
announced criteria are actually 
those applied, whether the offi- 
cially stated reasons, if any, are 


_ actually those rélied on. 


In general, bureaucratic de- 
cision-making is credited with 
the advantages of expertise, 
swiftness, consistency,  effi- 
ciency, rationality. Perceptions 
differ, as to how far these values 


have been realized in{ recent 
decisions at UVM. Insofar as 
criticism goes beyond the argu- 

ment ad hominem, we are led to 
search for structural alternatives. 

(2) A radical alternative: 

democracy. The one-person, 
one-vote principle would suggest 
a vision of an open ‘constituent 
assembly, in which any inter- 
ested member of the faculty, 
student body, or staff could 
participate. The proceedings of- 
such a body in tenure cases 
would resemble a trial, in which 
the community would not only 
evaluate the achievement of an 
individual but also reaffirm — or 
modify — its idea of its goals 
and identity. 


This vision aims romanti- 
cally at maximum representa- 
tion. Yet we know that popular 
assemblies can be oppressive, as 
when, an_ intolerant majority 


-the entire 


drives out one who, much to its’ 
discomfiture, has provided a 
fertile, mon-conforming voice. 
Moreover, the potential’ for 
manipulation by those who set 
the agenda and preside over the 
debate is substantial. 

“A deeper objection to this 
alternative might be that the 
University is too-large for direct 
democracy to be workable. 
Admittedly, it is unclear that a 
suitable facility for assembling 
community now 
exists. The compartmentali- 
zation of University life would 


seem to be an established fact. 


(3) A moderate altemative: 
the Ceneral Court. A_ third 


option would be to~ seek a 


“republican” middle path 
between hierarchy and demo- 
cracy. Of the “estates” that 
comprise the UYM community, 
only two — administration and 
tenured faculty - _ currently 


Differentiating Christian 


Tothe Editor: | 

In his recent series “‘Search- 
ing for Christianity,” ‘Eric Kil- 
burn -has set forth several inter- 
esting ideas which merit further 


‘consideration.. He points, and 


with no small amount of verity, 
to the surprising concentration 
of wealth in the religious institu- 


* tions of this and other Western 


industrial nations. It is indeed 
rather dubious that such for- 
tunes are necessary to maintain 
the spiritual health of the 
‘““members”’ of these institutions. 

Mr. Kilburri’s success in 
finding Christianity in our mod- 
ern social structure is akin, 
however, to the hypothetical 
success of a scholar seeking 


to discover Communism in the _ 


modern Soviet political. struc- 
ture. Just as there are certain 
devout Communists, in the pure 
sense of the word, to be found 
in the Soviet Union, so are there 
people sincerely committed to 
the message and person of Christ 
within the religious institutions 
of the West. One must realize 
that the Soviet government does 
not necessarily embody the 
ideals of Marx or rely heavily on 
the basis he provided. The 
same can be said for elements of 


_ organized religion and the teach- 


ings of Christ in this country. 
Marx stressed economic ideals, 
and the Soviet government has. 
often translated these into politi- 
cal ideals. Christ stressed spirit- 
ual principles, and our religious 
institutions have often trans- 


formed these into social tenets. 

This differentiation seems 
to have caused Mr. Kilburn some, 
confusion. Christianity is a 
spiritual rather than social move- 
ment. While the social needs of 
Christians and non-Christians are 
in fact a concern of New Testa- 
ment teaching, the social aspect 
is certainly secondary to the 
spiritual, just as politics is 
secondary to economics in classi- 


-cal Marxism. The reference to 


communal property found in 
Acts 2:44-45. is in the midst of 
a section describing the spiritual 
relationship of the believers with 
God and with other Christians. 
In the context of the passage, 
the social response can clearly be 
seen™as the result of a spiritual 
awakening which the people had 
experienced. 

The social response which 
Mr. Kilburn is suggesting be 
made by organized religion is a 
definite reality in the world 
today. While small in number, 
there are several Christian or- 
ganizations which are seeking to 
meet the needs of people outside 
their own cultural and _ social 
groups. Despite the  over- 
whelming pressure from many of 
the organized religious institu- 
tions, there are groups which 
invest the majority, in some 
cases as much as 85 to 90%, of 


their resources into activities 


outside. the United States (Wy- 
cliffe Bible Translators and 
Missionary Aviation Fellowship 
are among these). They app- 


Spirituality from Socialization 


roach their vas with the 
spiritual perspective of the belie- 
vers in Acts 2 and 4. It is my 
belief that the several religious 
institutions which are not invol- 
ved in reaching out to the world 
must first put their own spiritual , 
houses in order. 

As for the radical nature of 
Christianity, the view of several 
first century Thessalonians 
might be of interest: while 
dragging several Christians 
before the city “Council, the 
Thessalonians complained 
“These that have turned the 
world upside down have come 
hither also (KJV). This does 
not sound like the complacency 
with which so many of our 
‘religious institutions view the 
world today. Nor indeed does 
the world ‘view the institutiona- 
lized “Christian Church” as an 
earth-rending movement. It has 
the potential to be so if it re- 
turns to its roots and reaffirms 


effective. action motivated by 
love must come from the per- 
spective of the first century 
believers described in Acts. The 
individuals . involved in these 
institutions must turn to Christ 
and. establish or reestablish their 
relationship with him. If. and 
when this happens, Eric, look 
out! You will see changes you 
never thought possible. 

Expectantly yours, 

Eric Pollard 

409 Wing Hall. 


i 


world problems. It could get. 
many screwballs locked up, since 
civil rights mean nothing.’ Its 
could reduce the world energy 
problem when the Energy. czar 
wouldn’t allow enough energy to 
be created to meet the demands 
for our current standard of living 
— probably through government 
bungling. People would be too 
suspicious of each other . to 
notice how poor they were 
any way. 
Rousseau and other found- 
ing thinkers of communism 
defined freedom, not as indivi- 


dual freedom as we have come 
to think of it, but. the static, 
non-changing “freedom” to 
follow the dictates of society. 
Whoever controlled the thoughts 
of the masses had the force 
of law to suppress those who 
were different. 

A fellow student-once oid! 
“communism would be great, if 
it would work.” So would 
perpetual motion and federal 


taxes. But communism isn’t - 


working out well, so they start 
over again and call it Marxism. 
But Marxism wasn’t designed ! for 


real humans (it does work for 
bees and ants). So let us giggle 
when we see-him. Ask him if 
Marxism (an admission that 
communism isn’t working out 
well, so they start over again and 
call it Marxism or Maoism) will 
work any better, or if he will-be 
a flasher as an @ncore. In any 
case, we should find some other 
way to keep him, around than 
tax money. 

Peter Grant 

Bristol 


- 


enjoy the privilege of direc 
participation in tenure/promo 
tion decisions. A minimal re fo: 

would recognize that other 
members of the community also 
have. a stake in these matters 
and should have an active role to 
play in decisions that implicate 
our central goals. One way to 
realize this would be the estab 
lishment of a new court of final 
appeal, available 


denied promotion at lowe 


levels._This-court-would includ 


representatives of senior and 
junior faculty, students and 
staff, in proportions to be 
determined. Its proceeding: 
would be public and anyone 
could testify. This system, while 
certainly no panacea for the 
problems we face, would be 
substantially more open, repre 
sentative and legitimate than the 
existing one, yet substantially 
more efficient and more faith fu 
to the realities of . differentiz 
power, motivation and.expertise 
than' the radical democrati 
alternative. 


Yours, 
BAKHTIAR | 
- (a faculty member) 


Thanks for 
Your 
Activism _ 


To the Editor: 

‘A lot of good things are 
happening at UVM these days. 
Some of the student body is les 
lethargic than previously. Fo 
example, you are endorsin 
Wilda White in her candidacy fo 
S.A. president, and so on — bu 
some things remain constant. 
There is still the -mentality 
among some college kids tha 


everything is just a lark and/or 


everyone who holds politic 
beliefs different from their ow 


pervert, etc. Last year I watche 
some big tuff guys. tear down 
Gay Student’ Union 

most recently my own efforts to 
publicize an upcoming benefit 
concert for Kristina Berster (on 
April 1) have been resisted by 
people who can’t tolerate this 
fact. Thank you, 
all-American leaders of America, 
for this display of your support) 


_of freedom of expression. 
Nancy Powell : 


Stand. Up 


and 
Fight 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations and appre- 
ciation for-your last issue. The 
awareness of-other than directly 
(or solely) university ‘affiliated 
issues was refreshing and encour- 
aging. For the first time in 
months I have read a copy of the 
Cynic thoroughly. I support 


‘your political stance and increa- 
_ sed community attentiveness, 
~ and I encourage you to be daring 


and strong. , 
Lynn M. Vera 
Colchester 


MARCH 29, 1979 
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National 
News 
Briefs 


‘Compiled by Eric Kilburn 


Egypt Israeli 
Peace Treaty 
Signed 


Following last minute agree- 
ments on Israeli pullbacks from 
occupied territory, Egyptian Pre- 
sident Anwar Sadat and Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 

onday signed a peace agree- 
iment in Washington, marking an‘ 
end to decades of hostilities 
between the two nations. 

A central issue in the treaty 
negotiations was the right of 
self-determination for Palestin- 
ians living in occupied territory, 
and despite Israeli assurances in 
the accord, many political obser- 
vers wonder if Israel is sincere. 

Many Arab leaders, includ- 
ing Palestine Libération Organi- 
zation (PLO) leader Yassar Ara- 
fat, oppose the treaty, charging 
that Egypt has compromised the 
rights of Palestinians living in 
Israeli-occupied lands. 

U.S. officials have expressed. 
hope that informal arrangements 
can be worked out with repre- 
sentative Palestinian leaders, 


The Funeral 
Industry Buries 
Proposed 
Reforms 


sion, under pressure from the 
mation’s $6.4 billion funeral 


industry, recently dropped~ a - 


series of proposals aimed ‘at’. 
reducing burial costs and preven- 
ing deceptive funeral pricing. 

The proposals would have 
required a full and accurate 
disclosure of many funeral ex- 
ipenses which are currently un- 
known to relatives of the de- 
eased until after the burial. 

Even simple funerals in the 


[United States now cost upwards 


of $10,000. 


Supreme Court 


to Hear Weber 
Case 
The U.S. Supreme Court 
his week will begin reviewing 
he case of Brian Weber, a white 
Alabama steelworker who con- 
ends that existing affirmative 
laction guidelines hinder his job 
security and advancement. 
Weber’s suit has potentially 
eater implications fér racial 
equality in the workplace than 
the much-heralded Bakke case, 
ied _on last 


ee 


Which ti COU} 


summer. 

Many. unions and civil rights 
organizations have been lobby- 
ing against the Weber case, 
arguing that it could set back 
minority rights for decades. 


Increased 

Corporate 

Mergers in 
1978 


In recent testimony before 
Congress, officials of the Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC) stated 
that the number of large corpor- 
ate mergers — valued at $100 
million or more .— increased 


* from 41 in 1977 to 80 last year. 


The move toward conglo- 
meration has affected nearly 
every sector of the nation’s 
economy, particularly in those 
areas where a small number 
of firms control a major percen- 
tage of the market. 

Symptomatic of these chan- 
ges is the beer industry, which 
has seen the number of brew- 
eries. decline from 125 in 1967 
to 43 presently. 


Admiral Hyman Rickover, 
commenting on the trend in an 
appearance before Congress, said 
large conglomerates have overall 
had a negative influence on our 
economy and our society. He 
added, “I also believe that their 
preoccupation with the so-called 


bottom line of profit... coupled 


with a lust for expansion, is 
creating an environment yee a 
few high-level individuals... 
exercise undue influence ‘a 
government.” 


South African 
Leaders — 
implicated in 
Peddiing 
Scandal 


After more than a year of 


silence on the matter, former _ 


South African Minister of Infor- 
‘mation Connie Mulder said Sun- 
day that .the. country’s top 
leadership approved secret pro- 
paganda projects’ that involved 
alleged influence-buying of poli- 
ticians in many countries, inclu- 
ding the United States. 

: Mulder’s statement contra- 
dicts the South African, govern- 
ment’s contention that it knew 


‘ nothing of the projects. 


According to Eschel Rhodie, 
former director of the influence- 
buying projects, former South 


ee ee 


African Prime -Minister John 
Vorster covered up the $76 
million slush fund. 

The South African press, 
which, despite the racial oppres- 
sion in .the country, operates 
relatively unhampered, recently 
reported that up to $3.7 million 
of the government’s secret fund 
was funnelled into former U.S. 
President Gerald Ford’s 1976 
campaign. In addition, $200,000 


was loaned to Califomia Gover- . 


nor Jerry Brown during his brief 
attempt for the democratic 


nomination. No revelations have | 
yet appeared involving Carter: 


Jonestown 
Death Tape to 
Be Marketed. 


A copy of the tape of the 
mass death scene at Jonestown, 
complete with moans, screams, 
and background organ music, 
will be marketed by the Interna- 
tidnal Home Video Club in the 
near future. Tapes and cassettes 
will cost $9.95. 


ITT-Let Off 
the Hook 
for Chilean 
Atrocities 


The Justice Department last 
week. dropped perjury charges 


against an International Tele-: 


phone and Telegraph (ITT) 


. official in connection with ITT’s 


covert attempts to overthrow 
the government of Chile be- 
tween 1970 and 1973. 

Charges that ITT Vice Pre- 
sident Edward Garrity, Jr. had 
lied to a Senate Committee in 
1974 were dropped because 
continuation of the trial might 
have endangered “national secur- 
ity” according to the Justice 
Department. 

Earlier in the case, Federal 
prosecutors dropped perjury 
charges against former CIA 


director Richard Helms for simi- 


lar reasons. 


Carter Nixes 


Wage-Price 
Controls 


Despite indications that his 
inflation-fighting voluntary con- 
trol program for the nation’s 
economy is failing, President 
Carter said Sunday that he has 
no intention of building stricter 
enforcements into wage and 
price increases. 


“No one in my administra- 
tion dares to propose to me 
mandatory wage afid price con- 
trols,” said Carter in an appear- 


ance before the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 

Since January 1, the con- 
sumer price index has risen 
nearly three percent, a rate 
which compares unfavorably 
with Carter’s seven percent 
annual wage-price voluntary 
guidelines. ° 


Silkwood Suit 
Begins 


“An $11.5 million suit filed 
on behalf of Karen Silkwood 


* against the Kerr-McGee corpora- 


tion began last week, amid 
charges that 40 pounds of 
plutonium had disappeared from 
the company’s Cimarron, Okla- 
homa operation. 


Silkwood was a lab techni- 
cian. at the factory, which 
manufactured plutonium fuel 
rods for nuclear power plants, 
and died in a mysterious auto 
crash on her way to document 
health hazards at the plant to a 


‘’ New York Times reporter in 


+974, 
At the time of her death, 
Silkwood’s body contained more 


‘ than enough plutonium to cause 


cancer, and her apartment was 
also contaminated. 


Sandinistas 


Claim U.S. 
Provoking | 
Military Coup 
in Nicaragua . 
The Sandinista National 
Liberation Front (SNLP), a 
widely supported group which’ 


seeks to overthrow Nicaraguan 
President Somoza, last week 


» charged that the United States is 


engineering a military coup 
designed to replace the existing 
government with a more repres- 
sive one. 


Sandinista priest and poet 
_ Ernesto Cardenal told American 
reparters recently that the USA 
has already selected thre 
National Guard (Nicaraguan 
armed forces) generals to replace 
Somoza, to “make it appear that 
Somoza is no longer the one that 
gives the orders and that there 
is a new government in Nicara- 


gua.” 
omoza regime, despite 
documented violations of human 


rights and democratic processes, 
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Tanzanian 
Invasion Has 
Uganda on. 
Verge of 
Collapse 


’ Ugandan President Idi 
Amin, admitted on Sunday that 
Tanzanian and Ugandan defector 
forces were “deep inside Ugan- 
da,’ and ordered a nationwide 
curfew. Amin also called for a 
general mobilization. 

Sources inside Uganda have 
indicated that many Ugandans 
are indeed mobilizing, but on 
the side of the Tanzanian forces. 

Ugandan forces are report- 
edly setting up a “last ditch” 
defense line 20 miles fromthe 
capitol city of Kampala. 


Kurds Gain | 
Some Self-Rule 
from Iran 


Following a bloody three- 
day uprising, Iranian religious 
and governmental leaders Sun- 
day announced a plan to grant 
some measure of autonomy to 
the country’s Kurds, an indepen- 
dent-minded minority in the 
western part of that country. 

Under terms of the propo- 
sal, the Kurds will be given 
cultural autonomy, a say in 
drawing up a new Iranian 
constitution, and participation 
in national decisions. 

The Kurds have besieged an 


army garrison in.the city of] - 


Sanandaj, and have used the 
situation to gain greater leverage 
in Iranian affairs. 


Argentine 
Junta 
Celebrates 
Third Year in 
Power 


This past weekend. marks 


the third anniversary of a 1976 


coup that brought General Jorge 
Videla to power in Argentina, 
but few citizens turned out to 
celebrate, since the government 
has barred the right of assembly. 

Diplomats and independent 
observers say that between 
10,000 and 15,000 Argentinians 
have been killed after being 
kidnapped during the three-year 
military rule of the country. 

“All the unnecessary _ per- 


‘sons will die in Argentina’ to} 


secure the country’s security,” 
said Videla, who once defined a 
terrorist as “not j someone 
with a gun or a bomb, but also 
someone who spreads ideas that 
are contrary to Western civiliza- 
tion.” ; . 

Despite the above occur- 


- rences and statements, President 


Carter recently approved a $280 
million loan to Argentina, which 
will greatly aid the government 
in consolidating power. 


Quote in 
the News 


“I love cigarettes. It’s one of 
the things that makes life worth 
living, ” said Phillip Morris Vice- 
Om Ross Millhiser recent 

The Phillip Morris ¢ 
i — of the word's | 


procuce:rs 9°! Cts. 
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Education , Not Prohibition Is the Key 


By Henry Hooper Chamberlain 

By the narrowest of margins last week, the 
Vermont Senate voted 15-14. against raising the 
state’s legal drinking age to twenty. This action is part 
of a nationwide. trend to reverse the movements of 
the 1960’s and early 1970’s, when people in the 
18-21 age bracket were granted the right to drink as 
well as enter into contracts, run for elected offices, 
and be inducted into military service — in short, 
granted the full rights of an adult. 

However, followup studies concerning the 
drinking of young Americans have shown widespread 
alcohol abuse, and two statistics from the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and: Alcoholism indicate 
this. For one, “by the time they (adolescents) reach 
the 12th grade, more than half of the young people 
who drink say they have been drunk at least once, 
compared to 19«percent a decade ago. 34 percent. of 
young drinkers say their habit has created problems 
with school, friends or police.” 


. Two factors lie behind the increase. The drug. 


abuse of the 1960’s has been replaced by alcohol 
abuse in the 1970’s, mainly in the form of beer 
consumption. This movement away from drugs has 
met with approval by parents who would rather see 
their children drunk than “stoned.” 

Another factor behind the increased alcohol 
consumption by youth is its increased availability, 
and it becomes readily available to even younger kids 
through friends and family. Federal Bureau of Investi- 


gation studies in 1975 showed that 106,000 young ~ 


people under 18 were arrested for violations of the 
liquor laws. 41,000 youths were arrested for drunken- 
ness, along with 17,000 for driving under the influ- 
ence. Most alarming of all, however, is the fact that 
8,000 young people were killed in drunken driving 
accidents, and 40,000 more were disfigured from 
the accidents. : 

When taken in context, the above figures, while 
distressing, should not be unexpected. Adults provide 
the models that young people try to emulate. Drink- 
ing can provide “instant maturity” for adolescents. If 
adults are seen as drinking at parties, drinking to 


relieve tension, or drinking to avoid problems, it . 


should be expected that the 18-21 year olds would 


Life’s Little (and Larger) Tronies 


Unfortunately, the end results of American right-— 


By Eric Kitburn 

One of the most appealing aspects in the study of 
natural sciences is that everything ultimately makes 
sense; that is, all systems are inextricably intercon- 
nected and interdependent. Nearly every enzyme 
pathway, chemical or physical reaction, originates 
from the organism’s desire to stay in harmony with 
its environment, and cases where this is not. immedi- 
ately apparent are usually resolved with further 
study. 

The task of-students.of the social sciences, ise. 


those fields concerned with the interactions between 


individuals and/or groups of human beings and the 
environment, is considerably more difficult. Human 
action frequently doesn’t make sense, and further 
study only reveals more profound degrees of irration- 
ality. 

Thus, a true scholar in this field must recognize 
that his/her knowledge is only an organized mass of 
precepts, ideas and “facts”. that originated from and 
remain in total confusion. Study in the social sciences 
usually centers around recording, analyzing, and 
redirecting the chaos. If the past is any ; indication, 
things are mot likely to change. One may refer to 
these historical contradictions euphemistically as 
“ironies,”..or “discrepancies,” or choose the more 
vernacular “bullshit,” but regardless of the label, the 
differences between rational theory ‘and real practice 
remain one-of the enigmas of humanity, manifested 
in both the smallest and largest possible contexts. 


Consider the following: ‘At the receptions follow- 
‘ing the speeches of Aiken lecturers Carol Tucker — 


Foreman and Dr. Jean ‘Mayer, both widely known 
nutrition proponents, the primary items of nourish- 
ment were SAGA cookies and a soft-drink-like ‘‘fruit 
punch. ” Not a vegetable or whole grain. product in 


ight . The author, also a:health advocate of consider _ 


perceive alcohol-as part of the adult world they are 
going to inherit. 
In regards to the highway statistics, young people 


are not provided a place to drink by adults, so they ° 


go to their elements of freedom and independence, 
their cars. It is an unfortunate occurrence, as reduced 
perceptual capacity leads to errors in driving. 

A fact to keep in mind is that as the drinking age 
is raised in scattered states, young people will be on 
the road in increased numbers as they drive to states 
with lower age limits. New York State shows no signs 
of raising the drinking age, and one of the variables 
that originally caused Vermont to lower its legal age 
was in response to the Vermont youths who were 
losing their lives travelling between the two states at 
night. 

Vermont lesialatons began the debate over 
“adolescent” drinking’ last» week, a topic which will 
continually recur for the next several years. Evidence 
of the upcoming and continued concern comes from 
an annual survey done by Senator William Doyle (R 
— Washington) of towns across the state. The Doyle 
Survey showed that 55% of those surveyed favored 
raising the drinking age to 20, while 41% are not in 
favor, with 4% undecided. This is decidedly different 


from last year’s survey that showed an even split. 


Last week’s debate was just the precursor to 


future battles over the drinking age in the Vermont 
House. Sen. Henry Manchester (R — Lamoille) was 


convinced that raising the age would ‘‘stop 18 and 19 
year olds from lugging booze into high school.” In 
concurrence was Sen. Melvin Mandigo who cited the 
“major influx of alcohol (into schools) since the age 
was lowered” as a reason to faise the age. However, 
merely raising the age of drinkers is not going to 


alleviate the situation. Rather, young people’s percep- 


tions of alcohol use must be changed.. 

Sen. Robert Gannett (R — Windham), in opposi- 
tion to the bill, said, “‘what we need is more educa- 
tion and parental guidance.”’ Perhaps such things as a 
media campaign to discuss the consumption of 
alcohol, or an adult turning down a drink in a show 
would reorder a young person’s perception of the 


ably lesser renown, ate five cookies and drank sever- 
al glasses of the carbonated concoction. 

The Ad-Hoc Committee on-Investment Policies 
recently voted 7-2 to accept a report which did not 
call for divestiture of stock in companies doing 
business with South Africa. Despite the fact that the. 
report essentially tells the Student Association (which 


voted for divestment) to use its resolution for suppo- 


sitory purposes, it also contained, in the final draft, a 


‘measure asking that the Trustees “continue to: be~ 


responsive’’ to the resolutions of the Student Associa- 


tion. Indeed 


“Mexico, despite its smaller size, 
graduates more doctors annually 


than the United States. Of these, 
only about fifty percent find work...” 


Pe (EE ee Ee ee ON 

The Vermont Legislature, in a Proposition 13 
style fervor, passed a measure in January calling for a 
“no-growth” (no increase in state allocations) budget 
for fiscal year 1979-80, The budget finally approved 
will be approximately six percent higher than last 


year’s. 


In America, despite federal and state programs to 
aid the needy, the disparityof wealth between the 


richest and poorest fifth has actually widened over. 


time. 

The United States, foregoing its ostensive role as 
bestower of humanitarian aid and promoter of world 
peace, will in 1979 sell $14 billion in military hard- 
ware to nations around the world, an increase of $2 
billion from 1978, The U.S, has invaded or clandes- 
tinely subverted more nations than any other in 


“recent history, often in the name of democracy. 


place of drinking in society. Sen. Russell Niquette (D 
— Chittenden), who felt that establishing two classes 
of adults was unfair, unjustified, and discriminatory, 
summed up the opposition to the bill. “If 18 year 
olds are majority citizens, then drinking’ Tights should 
not be withheld.” 

Raising the drinking age is not going to alleviate 
the drinking problem of young people, or the conse- 
quences on the highway. ‘“‘Adolescents”’ will be able 
to drive to neighboring states, a fact that will further 
aggravate highway tragedies. It is through educational 
programs, on which the federal government currently 
spends more than 17 million dollars, and a perceptual 


_ change on the part of our culture, that the 18-21 year 


olds will learn to enjoy alcohol without adverse side 
éeffects., 


Hey Senator... 
why do youngsters turn to alcohol anyway? 


eousness were often-military dictatorships, who were 
then armed with U.S. guns and bankrolled with U.S. 
government and corporate loans. 

“Mexico, despite its smaller size, graduates more 
doctors annually than the United States. Of these, 
only about fifty percent find work, even though 
millions of Mexicans have inadequate ‘health care, 
because the government does not have programs or 
facilities that can accommodate more physicians. As a 


lesult;“many MD’s take other jobs or leave the coun- 


Although women are, and traditionally have 
been, an oppressed majority in society, the “‘second- 
sex” raises and grows more food on a global scale 
than men, according to United Nations literature. 
What if they unionized? 

The above scenarios are only a sprinkling of the 
many existing, suggesting that, in a complex society, 
it is perhaps inevitable that ironies arise. Nonetheless, 
humans are supposedly endowed with cerebral 
matter, which might be applied in solving somé of the 
problems, rather than to create more. Looking at 


one’s personal hypocrisies is an appropriate starting - 


point, but examination must be’ expanded to include 
the entire spaceship earth. 

This is exactly why universities must maintain a 
diversity of political perspectives; so that exposure of 
societal contradictions may occur from many vantage 
points. 

Ultimately, the degree of expertise in ‘social 
scienge_scholars and teachers should be judged by the 


_ability to distinguish between myth and reality, 


rather than apologetic talents for current \societal 
fictions and facts. Only then can students receive the 
truly “balanced” education which will meer: the 
global future. 
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America, Inc. 


American society — what might. that be? The 
bastion of free thought and expression with 
equality for all? The defender of human rights? 
Indeed. More properly, America is a corporation, 
resplendent with conformity and profit as the 
dominant features. a ae 

Some might argue, and justifiably ‘so, that the 
individual in America still has a voice in govern- 
ment, that when people unite to voice their opin- 
ion the laws will change accordingly. Increasingly, 
however, this.is simply not the case. : 

In 1976, Political Action Committees, financed 
by major corporations, contributed millions of 
dollars to the campaigns of congressmen and 
senators; eighty-five percent of the candidates the 
PACs chose to finance won. Further, powerful 
corporate lobbies are maintained, influencing 
decisions to the point that major oil companies 
were granted permits to drill in the world’s richest 
fishing area. Environmentalists send voluminous 
warnings to the government warning against the 
dangers of the use of nuclear energy on a large 
scale. Yet, in the interest of the uranium cartel, 
and the powerful electrical corporations, ‘and 
despite accidents such as the one in Harrisburg, 
Penn. yesterday, construction continues. 

Meanwhile, inflation soars at an annual rate of 
14 percent, the government asks consumers to 
limit wage increases to seven percent, and the 
corporations chalk up record profits. The oil 
companies create shortages of heating oil and 
gasoline to justify unreasonable price increases, and 


the government responds by threatening gas - 


rationing, weekend closings of gas stations, and the 
deregulation of oil and natural gas prices (where 
are you Alfred Kahn, our chief inflation fighter, to 
wag your finger at those naughty oil companies?) 

If all this is too harsh a reality for the weak- 
minded among us, respite awaits in corporate- 
sponsored conformist activities such as disco music 
and television. Disco, with its animalistic throb, 
and television, with its insulting rubbish, allow one 
to escape for a time without thinking. Yet, the 
question remains if people ever think, or analyze at 
all. Are people encouraged to work for technolo- 
gies that will benefit the overall health of mankind, 
to cure the world starvation problem, or to help 
the environment? Of course not. Can you possibly 
seek a profit. while’ feeding starving children? 

Instead, we are treated to microwave ovens, 
color track televisions, the intense literature in 
People magazine, Star Wars, Superman, Three‘’s 
Company, and John Travolta. Oh, and make sure 
you buy that Granada (they look like Mercedes, 
you know.) How absurd. But God forbid that you 
don’t buy a condominium, wear a leisure suit, or 
shut your lights off to conserve energy (while the 
oil companies collect windfall profits.) 

Don’t forget the taxes middle-America pays so 
the rich don’t have to pay any, and the poor can 
benefit, or so the Defense Dept. can build neutron 
bombs that kill people, but don’t destroy struc- 
tures (how ingenious) of so HEW Secretary Joseph 
Califano can wage an anti-smoking campaign, while 
a sister branch of government aids the tobacco 
industry in times of poor market conditions. 

But, this is America: where we curtail our 
energy use, but pay higher prices, stifle our car 
travel, but watch the price of gasoline rise 7 
cents in six weeks, buy at Sears, but 
replace it a year later at a higher price, voteina 
president to champion individual concerns only to 


watch him swallowed up in the whirlpool of » 


concentrated special interests. No, not America, 
but corporatism. Of the people, by the people, and 
for the people my ass. . eet 
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Letters 


| Coalition 


for Academic Freedom 


To the Editor: 
‘An open letter-to the UVM 
community and the general 
public concerning the current 
crisis of academic freedom and 
due process at this university. 
There has been a growing 
misunderstanding about the 
goals and about the members of 
the student and faculty Coali- 
tion for Academic Freedom. It 
has made many students and 
faculty members to be unnecess- 
arily apprehensive and_wary of 


this organization, discouraging - 


them from actively participating 
in the Coalition. I would like to 
allay these fears by correcting 
some of these misconceptions 
that have recently surfaced. 

- First, we are not in any way 
controlled by or affiliated with 
any national political group, be 
it Marxists or Republicans, or 
the S.A. organizations of the 
C.Y.O. or S.C.A.R. Though the 
Coalition may in fact espouse 
political activism in its pursuit of 
academic freedom at this Univer- 
sity, members come from a 
variety of social and political 
persuasions sharing only our 
common purpose of furthering 
true academic excellence at this 
school. We actively encourage 
people from all points of view to 
participate in the Coalition to 
help us discuss the issues and 
plan possible courses of action. 

Secondly, we are definitely 
not a specific lobbying group for 
Mr. Ralph Underhill, or any 
other particular faculty member. 
However, his case is one of 
many, past and present, that 
seem to illustrate that students 
and teachers are irrelevant in the 
meaningful stages of the instruc- 
tor evaluation process which is 
currently domynated by the 
Administration. : 

The recent denial of tenure 
to a wide variety of UVM junior 
faculty members underscores 
more urgent issues of due 
process, academic freedom, stu- 
dent consumer rights, and the 
arbitrary and possibly counter- 
productive tenure procedures. 


* The students and teachers at this 


institution share the basic right 
to discuss significant moral, 
social, scientific, economic, and 
political issues without adminis- 
trative interference. To develop 
student abilities to discriminate 
between fact and opinion, to 
evaluate sources of information, 
to debate controversial ques- 
tions with people of opposing 
points of view, and to draw 
intelligent conclusions, implies 
the right of a professor to freely 
promote the exchange of differ- 
ing points of view without fear 
for his personal professional 
security. Without this liberty, 
students cannot possibly receive 
the open, well-balanced educa- 
tion they need to meet the 


‘challenges of the future when 


they assume ~ responsibilities 
within a democratic society. 

There is an unpleasant and 
counter-educational tradition at 
this university of purging unor- 
thodox or outspoken professors 
through a variety of means, the 
most prevalent method being the 
denial of reappointment (ten- 
ure). It has been used as. a means 
of settling personal vendettas 
within departments. as well as 
affecting ideological conformity 
through the homogenization of 
faculty ranks. The net effect is a 
homogenized education for stu- 
dents. While they are paying for 
and expecting faculty members 
who are able to teach, past 
precedent seems to imply that 
publishing, and not teaching, is 
the major criteria for reappoint- 
ment. ' ; 

The third criteria, service to 
the UVM community, seems 
equally subjective to discretion 
by the various levels of the 
administration. Students have 
only one means of input — 
student evaluations, and these 
are not standardized between 
departments, and can be weigh- 
ed in accordance with the wishes 
of the individual department or 
those of the Administration. In 
all, the substantive judgments 
are not made by students or 
teaching peers, but by the school 


SA Apathy? 


To the Editor: , 

In view of the recent articles 
about student apathy concerning 
the S.A. Senate, I feel a need to 
speak out. The March 15 Cynic 
carries an article tellingof the 
S.A. Senate passing a resolution 
to support Underhill in his bid 
for tenure. Whether Underhill 
deserves “S.A. support is not 
my point. 

What shocked me were two 
things. First, that ‘such an 
important issue should have 
been voted on with such a poor 
showing of S.A. Senators speaks 
poorly of the S.A. Senate. The 
Senate is a body of 36, yet only 
19 were present for the vote. 
That says something about the 


> 


commitment of the absent 17, 
doesn’t it? Why go to all the 
trouble of running off your little 
posters which clutter our halls 


and getting your eighty signa-. 


tures if you are so “involved” 
that you can’t even take the 
time to vote on the issues before 
the Senate? 
The other depressing item 
was that the resolution passed 
with an affirmative vote of 7. As 
many Senators abstained as 
voted in favor of the resolution, 
yet it still passed. How can the 
S.A.. Senate possibly complain 
that students don’t take an 
interest in the governing body of 


_ the students when a resolution 


can pass with only about half 
the Senators voting and only 7 


a 


~ ded. Because 


administration, which is immune 
both from student and faculty 
input and shielded from the 


“— classroom experience, which is 


what teaching is all about (or 
used to be). 

The present situations and 
the memory of an all too livid 
past. bring this school to the 
crossroads once again; the Uni- 
versity can live up to its pro- 
fessed goals of intellectual inte- 
grity,, academic freedom, and 
educational: excellence, or main- 
tain its bleak legacy of excluding 
the majority of the UVM com- 
munity from decisions which 
affect them the most, while 
denying them significant input. 
- To allow this process of 
reappointment to continue to be 
so arbitrary and subject to the 
prejudices and interests of the 
Administration compromises the 
integrity of this institution. The 
quality of teaching at this school 
should not be sacrificed to 
please special interests within 
or without this University by 
those who would ultimately be 
imposing their views on mem- 
bers of the faculty and ultimate- 
ly the student body through 
intimidating administrative pro- 
cedures. . 

-The right of instructors to 
conduct their classes in a climate 


of free speech, critical thinking, 


and independent judgment has 
been overtly and covertly ero- 
non-traditional 
thinkers have openly proclaimed 
their personal affiliations or 
dared to challenge the assump- 
tions of their peers, they have 
been denied professional secur- 
ity based on highly subjective 
criteria and suspicious grounds 
which extend far- beyond the 
immediately apparent violations 
of due process. Many of the 
unfortunate predecessors to the 
current tenure disputes dis- 
played great personal and pro- 
fessional commitment to both 
the creative skills of their pupils 
and to the development of their 
occupational fields, fully believ- 
ing that their special knowledge 
would contribute to the intell- 
ectual growth and health of this 
school. To suppress and obstruct 
the individual and.,professional 
expression of teachers is no less 


than censorship, and we are all}, 


obligated, as members of this 
learning institution, to stop it. 
Respectfully, 
Dennis S. Murphy 
Member of CAF 


in favor out of the 19 present? 
Can you blame us for not 
taking the S.A. Senate seriously? 
Even those of us who vote in the! 
S.A. elections can’t help but fee 
that maybe the whole thing is a 
farce. How can the S.A. Senate 
possibly claim to represent the 
student body with a resolution 
“‘passing’’ with only the support 
of 7 out of a total of 36 Sena- 
tors? Almost twice as many 
Senators present either voted 
against the resolution of ab- 
stained, yet the resolution reads, 
“the S.A. supports...” The S.A. 
DID NOT support it, 7 S,A. 
Senators supported it. There’s a 
big difference. seed Ua 
: Jill Terry 
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Preppies, O1 rganics & Neutrals 


By Helen Pelzman 

Most political campaigns are a ‘popularity con- 
test. It’s the American way. Voters tend to cast their 
ballots for the candidate who represents the paragon’ 
of virtue they associate with a leader. Issues become 
secondary to name and face recognition as mass 
media renditions of candidate images- proliferate 
campaigns. Thus, potential leaders are labeled with 
characteristics which can either endear or estrange 
them to their constituencies. In the tradition of 


political campaigning, then, I propose that the . 


‘candidates running for S.A. elections accept the 
responsibility they have to the student body by 
adapting their behavior to meet the social direction of 
UVM. . 
College adiate are at a tender age upon enter- 
ing the academic arena of a university such as UVM. 
Social behavior patterns at this school frequently 
deviate away from what many students encountered 
in high school, and disillusioned students must search 
for a role model that they can follow in order to have 
a healthy, happy experience here. 

This is where the position of an S.A. official can 
benefit a majority of the student body, albeit they 
have not recognized this desperate need Of students. 
We continue to direct our energies in issues of seem=- 
ingly little importance to the average UVM student, 
such as divestiture and academic fregdom. In actual- 
ity, UVM students aren’t concerned about these kinds 


of interest. They would rather follow a bar scene and 
Friday afternoon activity bajletins Why, must we... 
a 


S.A. senators continue to r pseudo-liberal dogma 
down the throats of UVM students, when all they 
are really concerned with is putting a good buzz on? 
So flow S.A. representatives, listen to the cries of 
your- constituencies and cast off the burden of 
political activism — hedonism is the only cohesive 
force that draws the UVM campus together. 


Just One 


The drastic step away from political martrydom 
to political deviancy would be a hard one for self- 
righteous S.A. representatives. Yet, we have been 
taking ourselves too seriously for too long. Students 
would rather debate the virtues of Bombay versus 
Tangueray gin, instead of listening to talk about 
oppressive academic policies currently presiding in 
tenure appointments. S.A. Senators, executives, and 


club members should incorporate their specific | 


ideologies to conform to the various social factions of 
this university. Social denominations have consistent- 
ly drawn constituencies to specific leaders, so why 
not utilize this political strategy at UVM? 

For example, four major social groupings could 
be distinguished within the social contexts of UVM’s 
students. Hypothetically speaking, these four group: 
ings could be ‘‘Preppies,” “‘Organic,”’ “Serious Aca- 
demicians,” and ‘‘Neutrals.”’ Additional breakdowns 


(such as on-campus, off-campus, Greek, etc.) could 


occur in the Committee structures of S.A. Each 
committee would be responsible for one social 
denomination — patterning thy social and political 
behavior to meet the needs o a particular group. For 
“example, since. the association between “preppie” 
‘and “executive” is so strong, the executive committee 
would be solely responsible to that specific interest 


group. Political activities could encompass portfolio . 


analysis of major corporations, poolings of familiar 


_associates for better ‘contacts’ in a post graduate job 


market, and move for preferred parking areas for 
BMW’s, jeeps, and imported sports cars. Social 
activities for-.an executive/preppie group could 


BadApple? Sam: saan 


By Randy McMullen 

I was impressed by Charlie Clark’s editorial 
which appeared in last week’s Cynic. It was honest 
and well expressed. However, I think‘it represented a 
misjustice on’ his part towards several students. 

First of all, | agree with Charlie that students 
should not demand Ralph Underhill’s tenure so much 
as request the reasons for its jeopardy. And I admit 
that the student demonstration of three weeks past 
-may have erred in that point (as has the SA). This 
does not mean, however, that I feel it “set the credi- 
bility of students back considerably,”.or that it was 


irrational, as Charlie claims. Had he been there to™ 


witness the oral presentations — all of which I 
thought were rather intelligently made — his views 
might be different. 

Also, has it ever occurred to our president that 
perhaps the University administration has suffered a 
loss of credibility in the eyes of students? 

Charlie asserts that the demonstration, organized 
by the Coalition for Academic Freedom (CAF), was 
an attempt to manipulate ‘students because it pre- 
sented only one opinion (most demonstrations do). 
How many _ opinions does one expect a unified’ 
organization to take toward an issue? How many 
opinions can’ the SA present on an issue? It is note- 
worthy also, that the. CAF’s opinions are in agree- 
ment With those of the Cynic, SCAR, CYO, and 
others. : 

Charlie writes that “SA represents the political 
views of all students,” ‘and that it “should not be 
pushed around by. special interest groups.” He is 
wrong in assuming that these groups are trying to 
‘push around” the SA simply because they favor a 
more active approach. The demonstration, for exam- 
ple, was directed toward the University administra- 
tion, and was enacted completely apart from the SA: 
I might add that, as a nasty bit of political activism, 

; - ; 
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the demonstration stated an opinion sh®fed by some 
200 students,, which probably “exceeds the atten- 
dance of all the general assemblies combined. 

I am not underscoring a competition between-SA 
and the more-politically active organizations. Such 
would be foolish. I think we share common views 
towards the rights of all students. But why, if Charlie 
honestly wishes to serve the interésts of the entire 
student body, does he denounce the approach taken 
by the CAF, SCAR, CYO, and the Cynic, simply 
because he disagrees with it. 

Charlie’s suggestion is to ‘“‘let the appeal process 


begin.”’ He forgets that Underhill’s ability to appeal is 


severely limited without the green sheets. This is 
where a violation of academic freedom-actually takes 
place. 

Charlie writes that the appeal process goes first 
through the Faculty Srandsres Committee, and then 


the Faculty Affairs ‘Committee and the Grievance 
Committee if necessary. Thus, he assures us, due 
process will-‘‘go unchecked.” Certainly -it will, rather 
like an elephant through a river of molasses (and I 
must remind Charlie that the elephant is still blind- 
folded). , 

Also, where, in all the administrative splendor of 
the appeal process, do the opinions-of students come 
in? If there are any SA senators represented in these 
committees, I certainly haven’t.seen them making 
themselves available for student input. In fact, the 
SA’s stance on this issue seems to me rather devoid of 
student input. This is a shame, because I feel that the 
appeal process represents another violation of acade- 


* mic freedom. 


7 


include a Rossignol ski day at Stowe, organized 
vacations to Bermuda, St. Croix,. and Utah, and 
special drinking night at neighborhood bars for 


‘Dewars and soda. These are some of the hypothetical 


functions which could be undertaken by committees 
with a special interest group’s backing. 

The student support for these activities would 
increase over the present_policies of a purely political 
S.A. By creating this type of resource to meet the 
interests and needs of various groups on campus, S.A. 
would elevate their popularity and credibility as an 
organization which is responsive to their constituen- 
cies. S.A. Senators must embrace the opportunity to 
coordinate their social/political behavior into a 
program which correlates directly to denominations 
of particular factions on this campus. This exposure 
would create a more genuine and honest relationship 
between S.A. and the student body. 

S.A. members would still have to maintain their 
position as leaders of these groups. Specific criteria 
could be developed to meet the role models designa- 
ted by a study of the student population. Then, S.A. 


_.members’ behavior could be’monitored by_an_objec- 


tive body (possibly the Cynic) in order to en force the 
role they play to their representative group, 

Such a sacrifice would be menial in light of the 
necessity these models would represent to UVM 
students. In an age where heroism and leadership have 
fallen to the grips of Cynics, it is up to. student 
leaders to produce the guidelines which students can. 


follow for a happy and productive experience at 
UVM. 


SS a ee 


..and Jimmy, rumor has 
it that the domestic 
inflation has gone APE !! 


giles 


I think it is important for readers to understand 
that I am not personally attacking Charlie Clark, or 
his overall performance as S.A. president, or the’S.A. 


in ‘general. I support strongly the Montpelier lobby 
group and the divestiture movement. Although the 
S.A. did not initiate the latter, they did a more than 
adequate job of presenting it to the Board of Trus- 
tees. aeF. 

Nor am | stating that activism is the only way to 
get things done. For the most part, a placid relation- 
ship between the student government and the univer- 


woSity_ faculty and administration is desirable for all . 


concerned. But there are times when students — all of 
whom ‘invest an overwhelming amount of time and. 


. money into this educational process — must stand 


firmly for their-rights. The recent Cynic coverage of 
Underhill’s case, and the CAF demonstration have 
shown that there are students here willing to do just 
that. I think that the S.A. has been overly: passive in 
this instance. I’m not expecting any of its members to 
take part in a demonstration, but our student body 
‘government should be making a more consolidated 
effort to get student input, and to provide informa- 
tion, Where is the communications committee? Why 
\have the majority of ‘students I have approached on 
this issue seemed so unaware of what is to all of us, a 
most critical issue? Many of the “special interest 
groups” have been informing students, but the job is 
not easy. We could use some help. 

Thus, I feel that Charlie’s criticisms presented in 
last week’s Cynic are an injustice to those students 
concerned enough ‘to take an active approach toward 
a problem due largely to inactivity. 
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By Tom C 
Elvif Costello proved that 
he was more than a caustic myth 
Tuesday night to an audience 
that included a number of fans 
dressed specifically for the occa- 


sion, i.e. thin ties, old sport: 


coats, and -thin, “Mod” sun- 
glasses. Performing one long set 
and a pair of intense encores in 
Patrick Gym, Costello was the 
epitome of emotional consis- 
tency, keeping everyone in. the 
floor section standing ofh,their 
seats for the whole coneert. 

_ There were a number of 
surprises in store during this 
longer than expected (close to 
two hours and fifteen. minutes) 
concert. The Rubinoos were 
almost totally .unpublicized or 
promoted in this area and thus 
speculation about their niche in 


guitarist who dressed in a red 
T-shirt and wasn’t quite as 
immaculately groomed as the 
others. 

The Rubinoos played a host: 
of originals and were, the 
audience discovered, a rock and 
roll band. They also had a fairly 
healthy sense of humor which 
they displayed in “Drivin’ It,” a 
song that. they jokingly referred 
to as being about cruising in a 
Van. Their sound was sixties- 
inspired and the roots of their 
inspiration was soon revealed 
when they did a particularly hot 
version of ‘Please Please Me” by 
the Beatles. 

. Although witty and some- 
what professional, the Rubinoos 
at times came off as_ being 
somewhat overbearing. The lead 
guitarist baited the audience a 


~ 


"Anger balancing with pain make 


Costello an interesting and 


possibly dangerous person.” 


the music world placed them number of times with reference 


anywhere ~ from ~ middle-aged 
rockers getting one last gasp of 
_glory to callous punks, also 
getting one last gasp of glory: 
Almost everyone was unpre- 
pared, and pleasantly surprised, 
by, the act that the Rubinoos put 
on. 

The opening number, which 
set a light mood that would last 
through their -whole’ perfor- 
mance, was a four-part choral- 
like rendition that featured” no 
music and plenty of dancing and 
hand clapping. 

It was hard to know what to 
think about these four clean-cut 
kids from Berkeley who were 
acting as if they were a new 
version of the Supremes or the 
Spinners. After the first» song, 
the drummer picked up his 
sticks, and the three others ¢ach 


picked up a guitar. The central 


point ofthe band, it was soon 
apparent, was the little lead 


to “wimpoid~ music” “Disco” 
and “The Bay City Rollers’’ as if 
they themselves were the keys tc 


a logical alternative. The song— 


that sent the biggest wave of 
response throughout the-crowd 
had to be a powerful cut called 
“Rock and Roll is Dead, and We 
Don’t Care,” a song that seemec 
dedicated: to the power of punk 
rock as.well as condemning it fo: 
a false and nihilistic view toward 
life. “Rock and Roll...”’ was 4 
fitting song for this athe: 
tongue-in-cheek and campy band 
to finish with. 

When the lights finally went 
down for a second time there 
was an electricity in the crowd 
that had been fed somewhat by 
the unexpected’ acceptance of 
the Rubinoos but meant, more 
than anything else, the antici- 
pation of finally seeing this 
mysterious little man who had 
taken much of the music world 


by storm for the past year and a 
half. It was evident from . the 
start that Costello is a man who 
believes that things should get 


-4one quickly and simply, as 


evidenced by his performance 
that night. 


technical instrumentation. He 
has dropped a lead guitarist since 
recording his second album, This 
Year's Model; and, as a result, 
Armed Forces, his- newest re- 
lease, has taken on an added 
complexity. Carried into a con- 
cert setting, some of the songs 
from Forces, especially “Senior 
Service” and ‘Moods for Mod- 


erns,” are virtually impossible to . 


_reproduce with any~ technical 


accuracy, But: very seldom did 


Costello’ have problems with his 
other material. 

A great example of his 
ability to, turn a_ potential 
nroblem into an effective drama- 
tic effect occurred in “Hand in 
Hand.” On record, the chorus 
overlaps with, the beginning of 
the main verse in a number of 
spots, but Costello clips it off 
breathlessly and makes the tran- 
sition instantly and dramatically. 
This is the kind of natural 
theatrics. that brings an artist 
past rote recital and into true 
interpretation. 

Costello’s band, the Attrac- 
tions, had very little stage 


presence as performers, but I - 


think it’s important to realize 
that they probably were never 
really intended to. The keyboard 
player, known only as Steve, sat 
-in front of ‘a small set of key- 
boards to Costello’s right and 
bounced around a lot beneath a 
-pair of rosy sunglasses. Bruce, 
the bass player, wore a light- 
colored suit coat and tie-and 
Pete, the drummer, wore only, 
a large, white T-shirt. All three 
were more than competent musi- 
cians and seemed to be totally 
unaware that an audience even 
2xisted. 
Costello wasn’t the consis-~ 
tently spastic performer that 


-, some expected, but instead 


We. first perceived a form doled out his jerky. motions in 


running across the dark stage to 
the front mike. When. the lights 


‘came on, we hardly had time to 


digest the initial sight before 
Costello broke into an unre- 
leased opening song. 

In sheer physical appear- 
ance, Costello is probably quite 
close to fitting the vision that all 
had been waiting for. His hair 
jufmped back from his forehead 
like thick heavy bristles and the 
large black glasses on his face 
had to be designed for someone 
with eyes twice as large as his. 
Hanging on his thin frame was 
the synonymous sport jacket 
with the black- and yellow 


checker pattern that first appear-. 


ed on his debut album. But less 
in tune with the expected was 
that, as the night moved on, it 


became perfectly clear that® 


Costello was not the gangling 
disjointed moppet that people 
had expected. If anything, Cos- 
tello was as solid and defiant as 
any performer that.} have ever 
seen. ’ 

With the opening number, 


Costello seemed tobe care fully" 


analyzing the attitude of the 


“crowd. He had said last year, 
_ after the dismal response to his 


debut tour, that he would never 
tour North America again. Al- 


though. this tour has been a- 


success altogether, it seemed 
apparent that he must still carry 


that experience with him. After’ 


playing with a minimum of 
movement, or inspiration in the 
opening number, Costello and 


the Attractions suddenly broke 
into the instantly recognizable 


pulsing refrain of “Goon 
Squad.” The crowd came to full 
intensity and, for one.of the few 
times in the night, a large smile 
appeared on Costello’s face as he 
slipped his bass player a knowing 
look. , 

Costello’s. music. can be 
considered. rather sparse, yet it 
captures an essence of excite- 
ment without an abundance of. 


doses that kept the crowd 
transfixed upon him. 

During “‘The Beat’”’ he de- 
monstrated the ability to excite 
the audience with a minimal 
flash and a lot of intensity. 
Smacking out a reggae beat on 
his brown Fender, he glared 
solemnly into the crowd for 
close to a half minute, letting 
the excitement build upon itself. 
Then, playing one of the few 
leads that he would churn out 
that night, he began to jerk back 
and forth in front of the mike 
until suddenly breaking back 


-own- anti-AM 


into the vocals of the song. By 
this time the sweat was dripping 
from his shaking forehead and 
no one in the gym could hide 
their appreciation. 

' Anger and sadness are two 
emotions ‘that jump force fully 
from the heart of Costello, He 
has the conviction to make us 
feel that his songs about love 
and vengeance are his true 
psyche. He takes the gamut of 
emotion. to an extreme that few 
performers could ever get away 
with. “Alison” displayed this as 
well as anything that he per- 
formed. Putting down his guitar, 
he grasped his mike stand as if 
born fondling it and supporting 
himself. Pleading the slow vocals 
while surrounded with darkness. 
Costello’s delivery of ‘“‘Alison” 
let us see. him as both.vulmerable 
and injured in a way. that was 
only hinted at during the rest of 
the show. As his lips quivered 
almost uncontrollably, it seemed 
almost a chore, for him to get 
out the lines “Alison... I stil] 
love you, Alison... My aim is 
true.” 

Anger balancing with pain 
make Costello an interesting and 
possibly dangerous person. Of 
the four or five times that he 
spoke to the crowd between 
numbers, twice were lashes out 
against American radio. One of 
these occurred while introducing 
“Accidents Will Happen.” “This 
is our newest single,” he said, 
“but you probably won’t hear it 
on the radio ’cause they don't 
play our records over here.” He 
then exhorted the crowd, with 
only partial success, into chant- 


‘ing an agreement to his con- 


tempt. Later he. voiced his 
opinion while introducing his 
radio * anthem 
“Radio, Radio.” 

Elvis Costello’s performance 
was not the seasgned prafession- 
alism of a rock:and roll veteran, 
but instead the inspired; . and 
even at times unsure, perfor- 
mance of someone who feels 
strongly about what he is saying. 
Costello is an angry man but, for 
all of his professed vengeance, 


he is also a man who leaves his ° 


wounds open to the world. We 
can empathize with him, | think, 
because, unlike many artists who 
make a life of singing about sex 
and partying, Costello sings 
about pain as much as pleasure. 
It’s what life is really about. 
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By Caroline Smith & 
Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
“I was walking around in 
pieces/ and I never even knew/ 
That the way back home to me/ 
Was the road I took-to you...” 


--gang-hundreds of people as they . 


left. the Hynn Theater Sunday 


after folksinger Holly Near’s 
‘concert. 


_The. lyrics held a_ special 
significance for the women that 
came to hear Near sing. A strong 
feminist who “feels real good 
about the woman in my life,” 
Near elicited an enthusiastic 
response from the audience, 
leaving them “high .on sister- 
hood,” in the words of one 
woman. 

From. the first line of her 


* opening “Mountain Song,” Near 


projected her melodies to the 
last row of the full house with a 
sweetness and fullness reminis- 
cent of Phoebe Snow. After 
singing “Mountain Song,” she 


-was. joined on stage by her 


touring accompanyist, J. T. 
Thomas on piano. 

Choosing from among many 
genres of song, from sing-along 
hootenanny numbers to blues, 
from rock and roll to Thomas’ 
renditions of original rag-time 
piano pieces, Near united her 
otherwise incohesive perform- 
ance with an interspersion of 
personal monologues. Some tales 
were funny, some were angry, 
bui Near always “told it like it 
is.” 

Near’s politics were the 
concert’s focus. Her monologues 
fused her musical messages. Her 


"2 songwriting draws heavily upon 
. her own experiences and growth, 


from .her childhood to her 
present tour. While recoufiting 
her own. life, her songs also 
capture many sentiments shared 
by other feminists and activists. 
- Beginning in 1971 with Free 
the Army, an alternative troupe 
touring the: armed for¢es in 
Europe and the Phillipines dur- 
ing the Vietnam War, Near began 
her career as & singer and as a 
political activist. Politics are a 
central theme throughout, but 
they are personal politics. Near’s 
transformation from a straight 
feminist to a lesbian is mirrored 
in her music. 
“When I was younger I was 
taught the melting pot ideal of 
America just like everyone else,” 


" said-Near. “It wasn’t until I grew 


up that I realized the truth of 
the matter. They took.all. our 
“unique cultures and people and 
put them in the melting pot 
expecting everyone to come 
out white, male, and middle 
class.” 

Near’s awareness of her own 
oppression, both as a woman 
and as a lesbian, has heightened 


her. serisitivity to the oppression ~ 


of other. She 


cultural 

prejudices 

and the problems 

faced by the physically 

disabled. Her dedication to these 
ideals was evidenced by the 
presence of Susan Freundlich, 


who signed the entire concert, 


for the deaf. 

Near’s voice pushed into 
one, . past superficiality and 
seemed to communicate | with 
individuals, as well as with the 
audience. During two of the 
songs, “Nikolia” and “Filling Up 
and Spilling Over,” Near divided 
the audience into sections to 
sing the refrain in rounds. 


Throughout the . concert Near: 


asked the audience to sing along 
with her, and the audience 
exuberantly complied as the 
theater resounded with lively 
patches of, refrain during . the 
rounds, * 


‘ 


Foti 
oo . * 


Though Near’s musical, . 
vocal, and political combination 
were unbeatable in this year’s 
Burlington concert circuit, her- 
stage presence was, at times, . 
weak. She would clasp her hands 
in front of her and remain rigid’ 
so the impact of her voice 
shocked her listeners. By the end 
of the concert, she had loosened 
ups SO a hands and body were 


swaying with 
the music, 

» but her 
physi- 


cal pro 

jection never 

quite matched 

that of her voice. 

Holly -Near’s choice of 
accompaniment were people 
sharing the diversity of Near 
herself. J.T. Thomas, a lively and 
enthusiastic player, backed her 
on the piano. She identified 
herself. as a true ragtime pianist 
* with spirit and automony when, 
at.two points in the concert, she 
played her own compositions. 
Near’s strongest, most 
anger-filled song entitled “Fight 
Back” dealt with the rape and 


battering of women. This was — 


accompanied by Wendy Dragon- 
fire, a blackbelt karate. instruc- 
tor, who performed an exercise 
symbolizing physical, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual unity. The 


power of the song combined — 


with the dance brought cheers 
from the audience. 

The other person who 

’ shared the stage with Near had a 

“talent not usually used at a 
concert. Susan Freundlich 
“sang” every song with Near — 
silently; she provided jhe lyrics 
for people with hearing impair- 
ments through sign language. 
Freundlich provided an excellent 
visual display throughout the 
concert. 

As Holly Near’s sponsor, the 
Ethan Allen Day Care Center 
used this opportunity to debut 
their own singing group of a 
dozen three. and four year olds. 
Following an Afiican song of 
welcome, “The Stars” launched 
their career as folksingers with a 
rendition of Woody Guthrie’s 
“Oh, you can’t scare me, I’m 
sticking with the Union...” 

Following “The Stars,” a 
Burlington band, Witch I, played 
four songs, one by each member 
of the group. This group, com- 
posed of four women, used a 
folk guitar, electric guitar, piano, 
bongo, tambourine, flute, -and 
recorder. at various times during 
their performance to produce 
haunting and powerful lyric 


= melodies. 


“Let it-not be said that all 
the answers lie in bed,” Witch I 
warmed into the politics of a 
Near concert subtly, but with a 


similar diversity. Their songs: 


“were, at times, jazzy and light, 
and, at others, hard and direct. 
; 


J. FT. Th 

Holly Near’s performance in 
Burlington Sunday had power 
and sparkle, though neither’in a 
Springsteen nor Bowie style. As 
people left the theater, some 
_ sang and danced, some hugged; 


all smiled. The concert had been — 


Warehouse: Hall Opens 


- a celebration of sisterhood, or 


personhood, through a mono- 
logue of Near’s thoughts, beliefs, 
fears, and anger. The unity, 
strength, and love of the wo- 
men’s community in Burlington 
was clearly evident.. 


Photo by Bob Gale ™ 


Bob Durand and the original Mountain Greenery model. 


By Hugh Bush 

The problem of what to do 
with the spacious concert hall 
left vacant by the closure of the 
Mountain Greenery has been set 
aside’ with the opening of 
“Warehouse Hall,” which, as 
manager Pop Durand says, “‘con- 
tinues what was happening 
before.” 

“So far, things are going 
well,” - Durand -admits. “Our 
opening night was Saturday, 
Saint Patrick’s Day, and we had 
a sold-out show.” Two hundred 
and seventy-five tickets -were 
sold to people coming to listen 
‘to Joe and Antoinette McKenna, 
from Dublin, Ireland; playing 
Irish folk music on villan pipes 
and Celtic harps. Durand, who 
first’ met. the McKennas in 
Foronto, Canada last. year, 

scribed the show as excellent. 

“We do not try to appeal to 
any audience,” states Durand. 
“But obviously. a folk music 
show will attract those who like 
folk music, and a jazz show will 
interest jazz lovers.” 


_ Although the “Warehouse 


Hall’’ is relatively small, it is by 
no means a night club. ““Alcoho- 
lic drinks are not served. There is 


no age cut-off for entrance; all. 


are welcome; old and young 
alike. The Warehouse Hall is set 
up to serve Burlington, bringing 
cultural events in which the 
Burlington audience is interest- 
ed.” 
“] basically decide who will 
come to the Warehouse Hall,” 
Durand said. “Anyone else who 
wants to do a concert andwho is 
willing to risk losing money can 
go ahead.” 

The Warehouse Hall has put 
out ’a flier announcing coming 
events until May 18. Most of the 
spring agenda is taken up by a 
‘variety of folk music, ranging 
from British to Virginia moun- 
tain performers. The. series is 
marked by high quality acts. 

This spring the Warehouse 
Hall. is providing people with a 
chance to‘ expand their perspec- 
tive and knowledge of foreign 
culture while enjoying entertain- 
ing traditional ree arts,” 
said Durand., 
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By Pablo Conrad 
Although Michael Franks is 
a clever and interesting song- 
writer, as well as a superb jazz 
singer in an industry severely 
lacking in that area, he is still 
better known for whom he plays 


with rather than for what he . 


plays. ; 

Appearing | at Middlebury 
College last week with a band 
that was mostly un familiar ‘to 
readers of album liner notes, 
Franks met with a rather mild 
response, as though his show had 
somehow been lacking. But ‘it 
wasn’t. eaten 

Michael Franks is hardly 
renowned for galvanizing live 
performances, and at Mead Cha- 
pel, he rarely spoke to the 
audience during his hour and a 
half long set. He moved quickly 
from song to song with the same 


expressionless cool, not even « 


pausing to introduce his band 


until the evening was more than. 


Michael Franks 


half over. 

' Before the ads came out for 
the concert, it was rumoured 
that Franks was appearing alone, 
accompanying himself on acous- 
tic guitar. After all, who could 
ever drag the likes of Wilton 


Felder and ‘John Guerin and 


Larry Carlton away’ from the 


land of Joni Mitchell sessions -. 


and the jacuzzi, to play college 


“dates. on the still. chilly East 


Coast? 

Onstage at Mead, Franks’ 
five-piece ensemble played with 
the flair and intensity of young 
musicians just starting to break 
into the good jobs and exciting 
music. Of the five, only horn 
player John Payne was at all 
well-known, having already 


Phato by Phil Nanas 


Moves Middlebury 


appeared with his own band and 
album in the last few years, as 
well as on numerous jazz and 
pop _ sessions. With Michael 
Franks, he retained the role of 
sideman, soloing politely on 
each song but always working 
toward and around Franks’ 
singing. 

Bruno.-Carr on drums. and 
Paul Sokolow on bass were 
rather disconnected as a rhythm 
section, each laid 
necessary groundwork for the 
quiet funk and jazz sambas. 
Adding the requisite Latin per- 
cussion was Carlos Cardobas on. 
conga drums, afuche, vibes and 
various other bells, rattlers and 
shakers. Richie Eisenstein cover- 
ed electric and acoustic pianos, 
playing with the least inhibition 
of any of them, and taking 
obvious joy in his relaxed lilting 
breaks. 

Maybe the audience. missed 
the whining volume of an 


“,electric guitar, but it’s sad to 


think that old standby should be 
required for. a show’s success. 
Michael Franks was the only 
guitarist in his concert and he. 
played an acoustic guitar that 
was quickly drowned out after 
the first finger picked chords 
that opened his songs.. No 


- ferocious bursts of _ electric 


notes, but hardly cause for 


disappointment. 


For Franks is chiefly a 
singer. His voice is gentle and 


soft, reminiscent of the Brazilian 
artists whose influences show so 
strongly in the cool sambas and 
bossa novas he includes on every 
album. On the song “Down in 
Brazil,” Payne and the others 
held back, leaving even more 
room for Franks’ quiet enun- 
ciations. 


7 
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“pown in Brazil/ It takes a 
day to walk a mile/ Time just 
stands still/ And when the 
people you meet/ Look at you 
they smile.” 


M. Franks, 1976 

Onstage, the delivery is 
unusually smooth and. intimate, 
singer were all 

to himself. It--is 


joyful 

American jazz singers, 

intimate quality may be what 
put off the unaccustomed audi- 
ence. On ‘“Antonie’s Song/The 
Rainbow,” dedicated to. com- 
poser Antonio Carlos Jobin, 
Franks showed the smallest-signs 
of enjoying himself, allowing a 
tiny smile .to pass his cool 


_ reserve. 


Funkier and livelier were 


“Monkey See, Monkey Do,” and 
“Popsicle Toes,” both from the. 


album The Art of Tea. On these, 
bass player Paul Sokolow and 
drummer Bruno Carr combined 
in a snapping, rolling rhythm, 
more funk than jazz. Carr, who 
was a session player for At- 
lantic when Aretha Franklin was 
recording her Soul ’69, seemed 
more detached than even Mich- 
ael Franks, while maintaining a 
wide open, loping beat. 

Still, the band’s best mo- 
ments were during the slow 
sambas and disciplined jazz 
ballads; songs like “When It’s 
Over,” and “Underneath the 
Apple Tree,” from Franks’ new- 
est album, Tiger in the Rain. 


’ Although this Middlebury Col- 


lege appearance followed the 
album’s release closely enough 
to serve as promotion, Franks 
didn’t dwell on his new material, 
and only played two other songs 


‘Down in Brazil” 


from Tiger. 


“Can't you read _ these 


thoughts I’ve been thinking?/ 
Let’s escape all this Smoking and 
Drinking/: Let’s drive out to thie 
River of Sin/ And dive in/ Skin 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
: M. Franks 1978 
Most of the songs were done 
briefly, allowing for one. or two 
clean..solos and some mild 
building of momentum at the 
ends. Payne was the most 
consistent in soloing, using alto, 
soprano, and tenor saxophones 
with the same crisp effec- 
tiveness: On “Wrestle A---Live 
Nude Girl,” he. treaded delicate- 
ly near a Dixieland type clarinet 
solo that drew glances from the 
others on stage. 


While performances were 


generally steady and restrained, 
Franks and his friends appeared 
so serious and so reserved that 


“some of the audience was 


showing signs of impatience and 
boredom by the end of the set. 
Franks’ music is’ not for the 
impatient or the hurried, or for 
those seeking.an elevating rush 
of energy from a concert per 
formance. Alt the care that 
might otherwise go inte-appear- 
ances and stage presence is 
concentrated in musical preci- 
sion leaving little else for com- 
munication .with the audience. 

What - redeems_ Michael 
Franks in not sharing~in the 
excesses of electric jazz musi- 
cians is the gentle emotior and 


wry self-appraisal. of his lyrics’ 


and vocal style. 
Altogether, the satisfaction 
of Michael Franks’ evening in 


Middlebury came from seeing - 


him appear live, at a point in his 
career when, if stage presence is 
still new to him, he’s still playing 
at clubs and in small halls like 
Mead Chapel. With the direction’ 
that he seems to be taking, 
toward New York chic and 
success, this may have been the 
last chance to hear him like this. 
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By Paula Chuichiolo 
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environment of the rolli 
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Here, where the crawling 
cles of industrial urban 
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nature, stimulation for h 
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pursuit of his career. 

So it is with the i 
dent film producer in Vé 
Handicapped by econo 
sideration, and limited 
tunities to display his 
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constant struggle for 
tion. 

The struggle has na 
lessened (though perha 
slightly) by Vermont 
tional Television. This 
the non-commercial, i 
dent Vermont producer 
a conventional avenue 
television medium wi 
initiation of a new 
program. “The Independ 
ducer’s Showcase,” prod 
Enzo Dimaio, formali 
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productions by local 
ers. 
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Vermont ETV ha 
sought out individual pf 
initiating. contact thro 
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for producers, by th 
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Area Filmmaker 


By Paula Chuichiolo 

Amidst the cool and mellow 
environment of the rolling hills 
of Vermont, the artist may 
procure a refreshing repast- 
Here, where the crawling tenta- 
cles of industrial urban society 
have merely begun to surface, he 
may find solace for his aesthetic 
nature, stimulation for his ‘crea- 
tive soul, and frustration in the 
pursuit of his career. 

So it is with the indepen-. 
dent film producer in* Vermont. 
Handicapped by economic con- 
sideration, and “limited oppor- 
tunities to display his. art, he 
becomes enveloped within a 
constant struggle for recogni- 
tion. 

The -struggle has now been 
lessened (though perhaps only 
slightly) by Vermont Educa- 
tional Television. This month, 
the non-commercial, indepen- 
dent Vermont producer received 
a conventional avenue to the 
television medium with the 
initiation of a new __weekly 
program. “The Independent Pro- 
ducer’s Showcase,” produced by 
Enzo Dimaio, formalizes the 
station’s previous efforts to air 
productions by local Vermont- 
ers. a 
Vermont ETV has always 
sought out individual producers, 
initiating contact through news- 
paper notices, and by attending 
film screenings of Vermont 


artists. It has not been unusual - 


for producers, by their own 
volition, to approach ETV for 
aittime and receive access to its 
audience. However, production 
and carriage has been erratic, 
creating a’ disadvantage for the 
film artist. In response, ““Inde- 
pendent Producers Showcase” 
establishes a structured instru- 


ment With which Vermont video 
or film artists may exhibit the 


product of their creative endea- 
vors. ; 

Kim Worden, professor of 
mass communication at the 
University of Vermont, has been 
a useful source for independent 
student productions. A respect- 
ed teacher of media writing, 


cinematography, television pro-.... 


duction, and an accomplished 
filmmaker, Dr. Worden has gui- 
ded qualified students to the 
public channel. It was upon his 
suggestion that Tony Cutrono (a 
junior Mass Communications 
student at UVM) established 


“ = 


on ETV 


controntation with’ a suicidal 
desire. Moving beyond the con- 
fines of time through a series of 
sudden editorial transitions, the 
subconscious fear and emotional 
state of the young woman are 


made evident to the viewer. 


Reflecting upon his artistic per- 
Cutrono — remarked: 
lex machinery 


of it.” 


two abstract films produced by 
Walter Ungerer, Introduction to 
Oobieland and Meet Me Jesus. 

In Oobieland instantaneous 
images, colors, and shapes 
appear to accrue a surrealistic 
quality. There is an ethereal 
mixture of the grotesque and the 
beautiful, with an exceptional 
use of recurring images. Meet Me 


Jesus, on one of its less complex. 


levels, explores the enticement 
of free spiritual flight and its 
contradictory reflection: within 
the reality of “man’s” world. A 
counterpoint of images and 
sounds stimulates a -juxtaposi- 
tioning of meaning. Both films 
exude a tremendous: amount of 
creative energy and _ forceful 


The film (a final-project for - 


Com. 167 — Basic Filmmaking) © 


displays an atmosphere © of 
polished professionalism, a testa- 


UO ere enna 
‘Handicapped by economic consideration 
and limited opportunities (the indepen= 


dent 


contact’ with Gary Simpson 
Program ‘Director of _Vermont 


ETV. After Simpson screened | 


the film, Tangerine, .it was 
scheduled for an April 22 airing. 
The long pressure-filled hours 
Tony had devoted to his film 
had finally reached fruition. 
Never having imagined that his 
student. production would re- 
ceive .public. exposure, he ex- 
presses sincere appreciation of 


“Independent Producer’s Show- 
case.” 

Tangerine, a film with a 
duration .of six minutes and_ 
eight seconds (starring Haywood 
Matt and Peter Weith, with a 
musical scoré by John Denni- 
son), explores the psy chological 
implications of a young woman’s 
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the opportunity afforded him by ~ 


filmmaker) ...becomes enveloped 
in a constant struggle 


for, recognition? 


ment to the many nights of sleep 


- Cutrono forfeited to meet his 


filmic deadline. As to the quality 
of his endeavor, Cutrono feels 
that his inner artistic drive 
became apparent within the 
film. 

On Sunday, March 11 at 
7:30 p.m. “Independent Pro- 
ducer’s Showcase” premiered: 
with. a film by Wes Graff (a 
UVM 1.D.C. employee). The. 
film, entitled Songs of Vermont, 
provided an excursion through 
the musical tradition of rural 
Vermont. Featuring local musi- 
cal and vocal groups, with an 
informative narrative - back- 
ground, Graff enlightened the 


viewer to aspects of Vermont , 


culture. Songs of Vermont has 
beer followed on March 26 by 


SUMMER JOBS 
~~ FOR" SOPHOMORES 


emotions, Ungerer, owner of 
Dark ‘Horse Films (213 Elm St., 
Montpelier, Vermont), is recog- 
nized as an “experimenter” 
within the artistic community 
and is respected as.an innovator 
of creative film ideas. 

Though in: its embry~”. © 
stage, “Independent Produ: -1's 
Showcase” shows promising 
signs of yielding the viewer 
identification With the artist by 
featuring the producer, who 
explicates his intended artistic 
achievements. The natural 
essence of the showcase supplies 
a cultural: bene ficial interaction 
between the © non-commercial 
independent video..or film, artist 
and the local viewing populace. 


CONTACT: DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY STUDIES 
lity FLOOR WILLIAMS HALL, UVM 
656-2966 OR 656-2967 
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By Tom Nuccio 

Familiar saxophone stylists 
never die — instead they progress 
on to. further creative and 
exciting endeavors. This proverb 
can be applied to the careers of a 
diverse group of reedmen includ- 
ing Charlie Parker, John—Col- 
trane, and Eric Dolphy. Recent- 
ly, this list has been expanded 
by the addition of Phil Woods — 
a jazz sojourner possessing eX- 
tensive past experience. An 
active sideman with Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, Benny Goodman, and Quin- 
cy Jones during the 507s and 
60’s, this altoist certainly paid 
arduous dues and_ suffered 
commercial _ latency around 
many jazz circles. ’, 4 

However, the subsequent 
decade marked the pleasant 
beginnings of longly deserved 
commercial recognition. Woods 
received two Grammy awards 
and a string of victories in both 
Downbeat and Playboy critics 
polls while guiding his quartet - 
through a full repertoire ‘of 
“acoustic, improvised American 
music.” 

Echoes of this interesting 
musical form resounded contin- 
uously during the group’s March 
26 engagement at R. W. Hunt’s. 
Compositions . extracted from 
famous American songwriters as 
well_as_original creations burst 


Phil Woods and Steve Gilmore 
By Tom Nuccio 

Nuccio: You described the | 
quartet’s music as acoustic, 
improvised American music. Can 
you explain the intent behind 
this? . 

Woods: Because the media 
likes labels! That’s what we’re 
doing. It’s the closest I could 
come in words to what we’re 
doing musically. We don’t use a 
lot of amplification — we didn’t 
use any mikes at all tonight. We 
play ‘mostly American music 
from Cole Porter to Gershwin,. 
but not just the great white 
composers. ‘We also play from 
Benny Golson, Randy Weston, 
and Tadd Dameron — neglected 
music. We play music that we 
love to play and nobody else 
seems to play but that’s their 
problem. 


Nuccio: In a Downbeat 


talent 


beets panacea ttc nan aC 


Sax- 


facility, especially in the higher 
range. After. Mike Melillo per- 
formed a virtuoistic solo-piano 


rendition of “Liza,”’the band. 


¥ eal= through “‘Stollin’’” and 
< p two originals enroute to con- 


‘ 


cluding their regular set. How- 
ever, massive applause summon- 
ed the return of the bearded 
altoist and friends. To satisfy the 
desires of this sell-out crowd, 
Woods broke into an avant-garde 
cadenza — screeching through 
the alto’s highest limits — before 
subsiding to the pleasant melody 


of Brubeck’s “In Your Own” 


“Sweet Way.” 

Cole Porter emerged a fea- 
tured composer during the final 
set by contributing the: first two 
numbers performed. During “All 


Through the Night,” Woods 


~" provided -proof for his No. | 


forth from the piano, bass, 
drum, and alto arsenal assembled 
on the bandstand that evening. 

Donning his characteristic 
flat cap and bronzed pendant, 
Woods entered from stage left 
and quickly commenced with a 
boppish rendition of George 
Shearing’s “Conception.” 
Methodically lowering and lift- 
ing both head and horn, Woods 
pronounced a Coltranish solo: — 
complete with rapidly ascending 
and descending lines. Pianist 
Mike Melillo danced through 
several choruses of constant 
chordal transposition while 
Steve Gilmore followed by 
plucking a legato, upper-register 
“bass solo; “‘€orception’s”—con- 
clusion featured Woods and 
drummer Bill Goodwin exchang- 
ing fours before ultimately 
returning to the tune’s head. 

“You Leave Me Breathless” 
provided a balladic vehicle for 
the altoist — who responded by 
sliding through a contrast of 
raspy. and smooth double-time 


passages. Tightly knit ensemble . 


work highlighted a Horace Silver 
tune entitled ‘“Mica’s Dream” 
while bassist Gilmore stepped 
forward during “Along. Came 
Freddie.” On this and all subse- 
quent solos, this super bass 
displayed tremendous 


interview, pfinted in January 
lith’s issue, references were 
made to contractual disputes 
regarding the recording of your 


quartet. Has this problem since 


been cleared up? 
; Woods: We’re getting there. 
We're’ im negotiation now and we 


‘expect to have a quartet album 


out real soon. 

Nuccio: Would that be on 
the Gryphon label or RCA? 

Woods: I don’t know yet. 
The negotiations are going 
straight ahead, but it’s still a 
sticky problem. We might even 
try to do our own album on our 
own label. I don’t want a big 


~ company .It’s time for some new 


approaches — the old approaches 
were traps that made you lose 
control of your own music. 
Nuccio: In Downbeat, you 
were saying that coming up on 
the age of fifty has made you 


ranking in all music polls. 
Experimenting with variant 
phrases, he tested the extremes 
of the saxophone’s range while 
dashing daringly through numer- 
ous octaves. After smoothly 
slurring the changes of “Every- 
thing I Love,” Woods broke into 
‘a blazing be-bop version of 
Milestones by Miles Davis. The 
Coltrane . influence returned 
—during his four improvisatory 
choruses of reiterated’ motils. 
Melillo followed with liquid 


lightning lines before joining 


Woods and Goodwin for an 
out-chorus of 8 and 2 bar 
trades. From there the inspired 
quartet cruised through a variety 
of original and_stands — offering 
‘“How’s Your Mama?” as a final 
tune. 
- Beckoned for an encore, 
» Woods and company once again 
returned to play ‘‘Sleepin’ Bee” 
— an interesting balance between 
balladic and swing styles that 
concluded. the evening's. activi- 
ties. Indeed Woods was generous 
to his audience — combining two 
lengthy sets .for three and 
one-half hours of dynamite jazz. 
However, this concert was 4 
mere appetizer for 600 newly 
converted fans that crave the 
delicious ‘quartet sounds. A 
future Woods return to Burling- 
ton might very well provide the 
perfect diet for these lovers of 
“acoustic, improvised American 
music.” 


Photos by Phil Nanas 
reconsider some future goals. 


Will you continue to play with « 


the quartet after you reach 50? 

Woods: Well, 1 still have 4 
few years. I’m 47 now so ] have 
a couple of years yet. I might 
just take a year off and travel or 
Il might teach or write. 1 might 
get a big band — I'll do some 
thing. ; 
Nuccio: How about projects 
like Billy Joel (“Just the Way 
You Are” on the Strange’ 
album). A lot of people know 
you from that. 

Woods: I’ve just worked on 
a similar album with Joni 


Mitchell. Sure, I'll do more... if, 


it’s good music, I don’t usually 
spend much time in the studio, 
but if I feel 1 can_contribute 


something I will. But, |! don’t” 


consider ‘myself, a rock sax0- 
phone player for having taken 
part in such projects. 
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Beaux Arts Trio 


Chamber Music 


By John Zannini 

Aficionados . of classical 
chamber music were graced last 
Thursday night by the perform- 
ance of the Beaux Arts Trio in 
the St. Michael’s College chapel. 
Internationally acclaimed since 
their formation in 1956, the 
group features three of this 
nation’s most brilliant musicians. 

Menahem Pressler, a pianist 
of rare’ ability, has appeared 
professionally since he was 
seventeen. He began playing 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
where he became. soloist five 
times during his first year. He 
has performed internationally 
ever since, and he has appeared 
with. the New York Philhar- 
monic and. the National Sym- 
phony of Washington, D.C. 

Isadore Cohen, an imagina- 
tive violinist and concertmaster, 
is a graduate of the Juilliard 
School in* New York. Also a 


member of the Juilliard String - 


Quartet, he is a frequent soloist 
and appeared at the Mozart 
Festival in Lincoln Center and at 


By Laura M. Halkennauser 

Part of the exhilaration of 
life’s small joys lies within the 
effervescence of champagne. The 
sparkling fluid that foams out of 
the bottle each time the cork is 
popped is probably the most 
enjoyed and most mysterious 
wine. 

The bubbles were not inject- 
ed into the wine, and someone 
didn’t purposely dream_up the 
idea of making wine with 
bubbles. 

In the seventeenth century, 
the monk, Dom Perignon, won 
the title ‘“‘Father of Cham- 
pagne.” ~He realized that when 
wine begins to ferment, a carbon 
dioxide agitation occurs within 
the unfermented grape juice. 

~ After tasting a sparkling 
‘mistake,’ Dom Perignon realized 
- that if he stopped the fermenta- 
tion of the-wine before it was 
-completed he could retain—its 
effervescence. 
He interrupted the fermen- 
tation process and allowed the 
wine -to_remain stagnant during 
the cold of winter. In the spring, 
the warm air coaxed the grape 
juice to begin-a second fermen- 
tation. During this fermentation, 
the sparkling wine developed 
within the bottles it was stored 
in. ‘ ' 

Dom Perignon later used 
thicker glass bottles to retain the 
10 to 80 pounds of pressure in 
the wine. Hé also replaced the 
hemp stopper dipped in oil with 
a cork, which almost guaranteed 
the retention of the bubbles. 

Finally when the sparkling 
wine finished its second fermen- 
tation, 
the wine and decided to balance 
its tart taste by blending it with 
other white’ wines. To create a 
blend; or. *“cuvee,” is now 4 
common. practice in sparkling 


wines, and is usually noted,-as. 
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Dom Perignon sampled‘ 


the Music from Marlboro last 
summer. 

Bernard Greenhouse, a high- 
ly esteemed ‘cellist, also studied 
at Juilliard, then worked with 
Pablo Casals for two years. 
Regarded as one of the. foremost 
‘cellists in the world, he tours 
extensively both here and_ ab- 
road. .The ‘impeccable back- 
ground of these musicians helps 
to explain the overwhelming 
success of their performance. 

The trio is acclaimed for its 
delightful. performances of Hay- 
dn. Consequently, both their 
opening number: and their en- 
core were composed by him. 
They opened with Trio in C 
major (H. XV, No. 27). Their 


‘ subtle variations of tempo and 


their unanimity, especially be- 
tween Mr. Pressler and Mr. 
Cohen, .. were marvelous. The 
encore, a Sherzo, totally integra- 
ted the three musicians with a 


delicate balance. 


The second portion, a Trio’ 


by the modernist Charles Ives, 
provided a stark contrast to the 
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the French Extra Sec would be 
on Dom Perignon’s namesake 
bottle of wine, “Cuvee Dom 
Perignon,” priced at about $35 a 
bottle. 

Jt is — generally-- misunder- 


stood that all sparkling wine is 


Champagne... White sparkling 
wine from the Champagne dis- 
trict in France is technically the 
only true champagne on earth. 
Although ‘American sparkling 
wines may print “Champagne” 
on their labels, they are not in 
the strictest sense. This is not'to 
say that the wines are dissimilar 
in components, but rather that 


they come from different loca- | 


tions.. American champagnes are 
required to indicate in which 
state they aré produced. 
Another trait of French 
Chanipagne which may be con- 
fusing is the. use of the words 
“Brut” and “Extra Sec” or 
Extra Dry. Brut pertains to the 
_dryest champagne, which ‘is very 
light and may-be so dry it seems 
tart. Fhe Extra Sec or Extra Dry 
simply means dry. In com- 
parison to the Americari wines; 
the French Brut would be much 
dryer than the Americari Brut as 


Supreme 


works of Haydn. The violin and 
‘cello formed an eerie backdrop 


against which Mr. Pressler alter- 


nately thundered and. glided. 
The last offering was a Trio 
in C major, Opus 87, by Brahms. 
Mr. Greenhouse eased his*bow 
across the strings of his 1707 
“Paganini” Stradavarius to elicit 
a seemingly infinite variety, of 
tones. ’ 
Unfortunately, the chapel at 
St. Michael’s College under- 
scored this area’s desperate need 
for a decent auditorium. The 
incessant shuffling of feet on the 
bare floor was annoying. If you 
weren’t lucky enough to be part 


of the enthusiastic audience, — 


however, the Beaux Arts Trio 
has over one hundred recordings 


which may be enjoyed without . 


distractions. That will have to 
suffice until they return again to 
reward this area with another 
one of their extraordinary con- 
certs. : 

Mr. Pressler will give three 
performances. at the Shelburne 
Estate during this July. 


What of. he wh.-- 
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dryer than the American Extra 
Dry. 


~ In America there are spark- 


ling wines that are classified as... 


being ‘‘Naturel”’ as compared to 
Brut or Extra Dry. These wines 
are dryer relative to the Ameri- 
can- Brut. They are usually 
slightly higher in. quality, -and 
have a smoother carbonation 


consistency due to tighter bubb- . 


les. 


8 
So, how would one go 
about choosing 4 champagne 
suitable: to your palate? First, 


‘decide whether you like your 


wine sweet or dry. Often dry 
wine is preferred: Next, consider 
the occasion. Sparkling wine is 


‘terrific with a meal. Based upon 


the richness of the food, you can 
usually decide: which type of 
wine would be best to balance it. 

Comprehending the lang- 
uage of sparkling wines will be 
helpful as you read my article 
next week. In the meantime, if 
you happen to pop the cork on 
that bubbly ‘bliss, think of Dom 
Perignon who tasted his finished 
product and exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
I’m drinking stars!”’ 
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Francis Colburn Gallery — Sue Small: Relief Sculp- 
- tures. 9-5, 6-10 M-F. - > ; 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” * 


EXHIBITIONS: 


LECTURES ~ Pry 

“The Use of Bacterial Restriction Endonucleases in 
Elucidating the Fine Structure of Adeno-associated Virus 
DNA,” Dr. Ilene Spear, 12 noon, E-210 Given. 

“Regulation and Characterization of Rat. Liver 
Albumin in RNA,” Dr. John Taylor, 12 noon, B403 
Given. ; 

“The Pleistocena Forest Refuge Theory in Ama- 
zonia,” and ‘The Future. of the Amazon Rainforest,” 
Ghillean Prance, vice-president of.the N.Y. Botanical 
Gardens, 12 noon, 105 Marsh Life Science. 


“Sexual Pheromones in Algae and-Fungi,” Kochert's 


review, Ann. Rev. Plant Physiol. 29, 461 (1978). P. 


Seaton, 12:15 p.m., 135 Hills. 
“Covalent Labeling of Adrenergic Receptors in the 


Central Nervous System,” ‘a thesis presentation by Kim © 


Allyn Heidenreich, 1 p.m., C219 Given. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES ! 

“Quebec en Ville: Art, Politics, Social Issues,” part of 
the. 3 day information center about Quebec sponsored by 
UVM, Trinity and the Church St. Center, 7 p.m., Mann 
Hall, Trinity College. est te ' 

_. “Songs of American Wars,” as told and sung by Mrs. 
Jennifer Gayden & accompanied by Mr. Mark St. Ger- 


main, 8 p.m., Royall Tyler Theater. -Sponsored by the 


Dept. of: Military Studies.» 
_ Poetry reading with Robert Caswell, 8 p.m., Church 
St. Center, 656-4221. : 

“‘Singkreis,”” sing German Folksongs at 4 p.m. in 
C-360 L/L. Everyone invited. *) 


FILMS ; 
SA Film — “Women in Love;” 7 & 9:30 p.m., B106 

Angell. $1/ID, $1.50/general. 

German. House Film — “‘Nachtschatten,”’ (Night- 
shadows), 6 p.m., C-160 L/L. ~~ 

The Ariel staff will be sponsoring the film “Jesus 
Christ Superstar” ‘in 101 Votey at 7, 9:30 & 12:00 p.m. 
$1 donation required. 

Simpson Hall Gov’t presents ‘‘The Graduate,” starring 
Dustin Hoffman, Anne Bancroft, Katherine Ross. Admis- 
sion $1.00. Shows at 7:30, 9:45, 12:00 at Simpson Dining 
Hall. Popcorn, lemonade will. be sold. | 


“Easy Rider,” starring Peter Fonda, Jack Nicholson, 
Dennis Hopper, will be shown at 7, 9:30 & 12 in 235 
Marsh Life Science. Cost is $1. 


Children theatre class presents “The Enchanted For- 
est of King Shorty” in the Fleming Museum at 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 


. ‘Fleming Museum — “A:History of Educational Toys 
in America.” = fee 
SPECIALACTIVITIES 

American Welding ‘Society’s annual welding show, 
sponsored by the vocational education | 


~ 


EXHIBITIONS 


WORKSHOPS _. 
“Mid—Eastern Dance: An Introductory Workshop,” 
with Aulis Land, 10 a.m. — 3 p.m., Church St. Center 


- Pre-registration required. Fee $8, Call 656-4221. 


WEEKLY EVENTS. : 
__ Admissions Group Information Session, 10 am. 
Billings North Lounge. 


FILMS 
' IRA Film “A Boy and His Dog,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., 
Southwick. $1 admission. 5 

“Jesus Christ Superstar,” Votey, 7:00, 9:30 and 
12:00 p.m. Soe 


SEMINAR 

_UVM Horseman's Seminar 10—4. Variety of speakers 
from the NE states. $5 includes lunch, Call 4270 Horse 
Sense Suite for info. and reservations. Co-sponsored by 
the UVM Horse Club and L/L Horse Sense Suite. 


~ SUNDAY 


Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” 
LECTURE ; 
' Dr. Harry Caudill, “The Rural Option in America,” 8 
p.m., Carpenter Auditorium, Rowell. 
FILMS | 


_ JRA Film — “A Boy and His Dog,” 8 .m., South- 
wick, $1 admission. 2 eile + 


SA Film — “Kid Galahad,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 
50 cents/general, free/ID. 
MEETING | 

GSU,7-9 p.m., Marsh Lounge, Billings. 


- CONCERT 


' Kristina Berster Benefit Concert, 8 p.m. — 1 am. 
Upstairs at Harold J’s, 161 Church St. Burlington. Bands 
will be Coco and the Lonesome Road Band, The N-Zones, 
Witch I, The Shoes. $3 donation: Childcare available. 


“MONDAY 


_ Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jackson: Paintings; 


Patrice Stratmann: Marble Sculpture, 9-5, 6-10, M—F. 


Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 


in America.” 
- LECTURES. ee ee 
I m and. tectinology "noes Ye “Interaction. “Hetwecn Myofilam 
erases . - oF oN : nf 1 y ents and 
~ dept., 9 a.m. — S’p.m., weisz Building. All are Intracellular Water Play a Key Role in Muscle Contrac- 
| tion?” Dr. David Maughan, 12 noon, C-219 Given. . 


—— He 


RECREATION 


“Shrub Ecology in the New 
Grasslands,” Dr. Richard Primack, 4: 
Life Science. 

“Energy Aspects of Wood: A 
tive,” David M. Smith, 7 p.m., 216 
Learning. 

Dr. Bentley Glass, Professor E 
SUNY — Stony Brook, will speak on “ 
1.Q.” His lecture, free and open to t 
8:00 p.m. in Memorial Lounge, Waterm 

“f Naturalist in New Zealand 
Richard B. Primack, professor of 
University, 8:00 p.m., 103 Rowell. 


WORKSHOPS ; 
“Weather: An Introduction;” with 

p.m., Church St. Center. Pre-registra 

$11. Call 656-4221. 


MEETINGS 
UVM's Home Arts group with gq 
Barbara Mair, program coordinator fq 
service, on “How to Get Where You 
p.m., Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 


OTHER 
SCAR, table for information, 14 
Lobby. 


BOXING. . 

United States National Team vs. Ez 
pic Team, Patrick Gymnasium. Tickets $ 
at Bailey’s and UVM Ticket office at Pat 


TUESL 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jac 
Patrice’ Stratmann: Marble Sculpture. § 


| ‘Fleming Museum ~ “A History of E 
in America,”’ 


LECTURES 


“Estate Planning,” part of the Reti 
Lectures, sponsored by UVM, 3 p.m., Vot 
Speaker Dr, Bentley-Glass, Special Sei 
announced, 4 p.m., 105 Marsh Life Scienc 
__ “Perspectives on the Evolution and 
ae They Exist?” with Alan We 
sc ‘ - Chu: 
656-429) lence, UVM, 7:30 p.m.; Churc 
Robert Williams will speak on “Chi 
7:50 p.m. 413 Waterman. Sponsored by 
oert's Friendship Association, the 
Organization, the Student Committee 


WORKSHOPS 


ot Cee Effective Resumes,” with $ 
lata ure St. . M . . 
656-429). Center. Pre registration 
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“Shrub Ecology in the New Zealand Mountain 


Grasslands,” Dr. Richard Primack, 4:10 p.m., 105 Marsh 
Life Science. 


“Energy Aspects of Wood: A Silvicultural Perspec- 


tive,” David M. Smith, 7 p.m., 216 Commons, Living/ 
* Learning. | 


Dr. Bentley Glass, Professor Emeritus of Biology, 


SUNY - Stony Brook, will speak on “Heredity, Race, and 
1.Q." His lecture, free and open tp the Public,-will be at 
8:00 p.m. in Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 


“A Naturalist in New Zealand and Queensland,” 


Richard B. Primack, professor of Botany at Boston 
University, 8:00 p.m., 103 Rowell. 


Pal 


WORKSHOPS 


“Weather: An Introduction,” with Jack Hummel, 7 


p.m., Church St. Center. Pré-registration required. Fee 
$11. Call 656-4221. ; 


£ 


MEETINGS 


_UVM's Home Arts group with guest. lecturer Mrs. 


Barbara Mair, program coordinator for UVM extension 
service, on “How to Get Where You Want to Be,” 7:45 


p.m., Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 
OTHER 
Lobby. 


BOXING 


SCAR, table for information, 10-1 p.m., Billings 


pic Team, Patrick Gymnasium. Tickets $4, $6, $10.& $25 
at Bailey’s and UVM Ticket office at Patrick Gym. 


United States National Team vs. East German Olym- 


uted pettiness ee ee eee ~ oomiieie 
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' FILMS 


SA: Film — “Stop, Look, and Laugh,” 7:30 p.m., 
free/ID, 50 cents/general. B-106 Angell. ; . 


MEETINGS | 
SA Student Action Committee, 4:30 p.m., Confer- 
ence Room C, Billings, 


Christian Science College Organization, 4:45 p.m., ‘ 


B-101 L/L. 

SA Finance Committee, 6:15 — 8 p.m., Conference 
Room C, Billings. 4 

GCC Meeting, 6:45 P.m., Round Room, -Billings. 

Women's Referral, 7 — 9:30 P.m., Marsh Lounge, 
Billings. 


OTHER 
A Center for Service Learning, Information table, 10 
— 3:30 p.m., Billings Lobby..-- j 
SCAR -— Information table, Billings Lobby, 10 — 1 
Pm. | 
Prof. Charles Letteri, Research Skills program L/L 
Center. All undergraduate students interested in partici- 
Pating in a dynamic project designed to provide classroom 
and field experiences for the learning application of basic 
research skills. Reception afterward, 5:30 p.m., Memorial 
Lounge. Program described in detail and applications 
distributed. 


PLAYS Fs 
“The Apple Tree,” a dramatic production acclaimed 


during its New York season as “three of the most charm- . 
~ ing and witty musicals imaginable’ by the New York 


Daily News, will be presented at St. Michael's College 
(SMC)McCarthy Arts Center theater, Curtain time is 8 


' p.m. 
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TUESDAY _ 


EXHIBITIONS 
| Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jackson: Paintings; 
Patrice Stratmann: Marble Sculpture. 9-5, 6-10, M—F. 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 


injAmerica,” : 
LECTURES 


“Estate Planning,” part of the Retirement Planning 
ures, sponsored by UVM, 3 p.m., Votey. 
| Speaker Dr. Bentley Glass, Special Seminar title to be 

Cunced, 4 p.m., 105 Marsh Life Science. 

“Perspectives on the Evolution and Interpretation of 
Ritts: Do They Exist?” with Alan Wertheimer, prof. of 
. = science, UVM, 7:30 p.m., Church St. Center. Call 

D422). 


Robert Williams will speak on “China and Africa,” 
7°80 p.m. 413 Waterman. Sponsored by the US — China 
Pepple's Friendship Association, - the-Minority Student 
OPAanization, the Student Committee Against Racism. 


DRKSHOPS an ! 
Writing Effective Resumes,” with Sidney Hults. 7 


. on St. Center. Pre-registration required. Call 


ee et 


RECREATION | 
| Scottish Country Dance; beginners at 7:30, advanced 


3 ie atP 15 p.m., 104 Old Mill. 


» 
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WEDNESDAY 


-EXHIBITIONS . 
Francis Colburn Gallery — ve Jackson: Paintings; 


Patrice Stratmann: Marble Sculpture. 9-5, 6-10 M—F. 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” ‘ 
® 


LECTURES 


“Clothing, Textiles, and-Design Seminar,”’ 4:15 p-m., 


Terrill Hall. All are welcome. 
- “Burlington Interiors — Furnishings and the Historic 


Interior,” with Robert Emlen, 7:30 p.m., Church St. . 


Center. Call 656-4221. . 

“Women in Cinema,” with Frank Manchel, dean~of 
arts and science, UVM, 7:30 p.m. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Main St., Montpelier, Vt. Sponsored by Alumni 


_ Office. : 


\ 


a 


Barterer's Banquet: Warehouse Hall (comer of Coll- 
ege and South Champlain Streets) Burlington. Sponsored 
‘by Give and Take. 6 p.m. dinner, discussion: and enter- 


tainment. Call for reservations, 864-0449. 


a see EP eT Or ee Serre 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES = 
Informal gathering. for students and professors to 
speak § on any topic of interest. All are welcome 


_ and no special level of proficiency is required. 4:30 p.m., 


New Faculty Lounge, Sth Floor Waterman. 


MEETINGS 
UVMOC;, Slide Show, 7 - 9 P.m., March Lounge. 


OTHER 
SCAR, Information table, Billings Lobby. 10 ae 
p.m. 


FILMS a 

Lunch Bunch Film Series — Arab Identity, Church St. 
Center, 12:15 noon. A look at. the diversities of culture 
and the unifying religious power of today’s 125 million 
Arabs. Commentary on the impact of-modernization and 
western influences, and Arab-Israeli and inter-Arab ten- 
sions. 


THEATRE 
“The Apple Tree,” See Tuesday, April 3. 


THURSDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jackson: Paintings; 
Patrice Stratmann: Marble Sculpture, 9-5, 6=10, M—F. 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
inAmerica.” » fot, Sorts 


Where will this 


man be 
gambling 
April 21? 


Watch | 


for > 


details ... 


LECTURES ie 
“Ecological Limits for the Sustained Productivity of 
Northern Hardwood Forests,” with F, Herbert Bormann, 
Yale Univ., 7 p.m., 115 Commons, L/L. re ; 
. “Buying and Appraising Antiques,” 7:30 p.m., Rut- 
land Free Library, the Nella Grimm Fox Room, Court St., 
Rutland, Vt. Sponsored by the UVM Alumni Office. 
“Multi-Culturism and Health/Social Services — Pre- 
veritive Health Care in the Community,” with Henry Zieg- 


ler, M.D.,-7:30 p.mi., Church St. Center. Call 656-4221. — 


THEATRE as 
‘ “The Apple Tree,” See Tuesday, April ‘S. 
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1,024 CAR SIEREO 
a SYSTEMS TO CHOOSE FROM, 


So naman YEP ONIN LAFAYETTE RADIO HAS IT. 
= ; 3. 
——— oR HEAR EVERY FAMOUS NAME CAR STEREO. 


AT ALL TIMES LAFAYETTE RADIO HAS A WORKING DISPLAY 
5 OF AT LEAST 40 DIFFERENT CAR STERECS. FM, AM. FM 
STEREO, SOME WITH 8-TRACK. OTHERS WITH CASSETTE TAPE 
ALL BY NAMES You CAN DEPEND ON LIKE PIONEER, PANASONIC, 
“CLARION, UENSEN, CRAIG AND MORE. ; : . é ; 
HEAR EVERY FAMOUS NAME CAR STEREO SPEAKER SYSTEM, AT ALL TIMES it will be even wild 
LAFAYETTE RADIO HAS A WORKING DVSPLAY OF AT LEAST 20 DIFFEREN! SPEAKER, sdeand. 


> aye" 
HE D SYSTEMS, FOR YOU TO HEAR AND COMPARE. MATCH UP ANY CAR STEREO UNIT WiTH ANY CAR . Last scaety 
3 | STEREO SPEAKER SYSTEM ON THE SPOT. LAFAYETTE RADIO BELIEVES THAT THE ONLY WAY TO CHOOSE A * y . ° 
- CAR STEREO EXSTEM ISTO. HEAR A LOT OF SYSTEMS, AT LAFAYETTE RABIO HEAR ANY CAR STEREO WITH ANY two-way thriller, a 
age SPEMKER EYSTEM. COMPARE. DECIDE ON WHAT SOUNDS BEST TONOU.ASK YOUR SNES PERSON ANY QUESTION YOu UKE IF THEY deserved the prize 
Kx DON'T KNOW THE ANSWER, THEY'LL FIND THE ANSWER. THERES MORE TO BUNING A CAR SIEREO AT LAFAYETTE RADIO. LIKE THE GUARANTEED id 
Lowest ORICES, WRITTEN 10-POINT PROTECTION You TRE HOME, AND ENOUGH WARE HOUSING TO LET YOU TAKE ANY COMBINATION HOME ON THE mi -season manage 
SPOT, WITH NO WAITING, YOu SEE, AT LAFAYETTE RADIO OUR BUSINESS AND PURPOSE 15 TO PROVIDE YOU WITH THE GEST SOUND ENTERTAINMENT well as a 14-game d 
: e ROUND. Al E JUST COULBNT LET Youre CAG STEREO BE SECOND BEST = ‘ 
; a Det Rss 2 Tl Be their third consecut 
nant and second s 


E RADIO GIVES YOU THE LARGEST WORKING SELECTION OF FAMOUS NAME Cag STEREO ATTHE GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICE. ALWAYS 
championship. 


HIwAaA HI-FI SYSTEMS But this shou 


ALL SYSTEMS INCLUDE ALL WIRING+ PARTS FOR INSTALLATION i coe rows) = 
PR, ANASONIC-SANYO CLARION -SANYO ed-out of conte 

— . season,.,. Baltimore, 

ee and Detroit -finishe 
"1.500, and. if they s 
will definitely thic 

this time. : 

Last week, the: 

their first date with 
Yanks, since the O¢ 

off. If they could o 

day back? Behind 


WE'VE COMBINED CLARTON- COMPCNENTS 
AND SANYO LOUBSPEAKERS TC GIVE You 


THIS SYSTEM COMRINES THE FULTON 
A020 AM-FM ‘STEREO AUTO REVERSE 


CASSETTE DECK AND A PAIR OF JENSEN Now YOU CAN HAVE THE QUALITY AND SOUND OF FINE AUTO 


y. ".. wih 


CO-AXKIAL SPEAKER SYSTEMS. THE 
FULTON 9020 1S AN. IN-DASH AM-FM 
STEREO CASSETTE DECK WITH AUTO 
REVERSE, FAST FORWARD AND.REWIND, 
STEREO-MONO SWITCH PERMITS 
OPTIMUM FM TUNING, ADJUSTABLE 
SHAFTS ALLOW FOR EASX INSTAU- 

. LATION. THE VENSEN CQ8S2. Loubd- 
SPEAKERS ARE A 20 O02. S%" FLUSH 


COMPONENTS IN YOUR CAR WITH PANASONIC AUTO COMPONENTS 
AND SANYO SPEAKERS. WE OFFER THE PANASONIC CXSI00 
UNDERDASH COMPONENT AM-FM STEREO TUNER, PANASONIC 
20 WATT POWER BOOSTER AND SANYO SP708 COAKIAL SPEAKER 
SYSTEMS. THE CASSETTE DECK FEATURES DUAL TONE CONTROLS. 
LOLKING FAST FORWARD AND REWIND AUTO EJECT AND REPEAT 
TRACK. THE TUNER IS AN FM/AM/FM STEREO WITH DXK/LOCAL 


~ SWITCH ING, AFC AND THREE POS. BAND SELECTOR. THE 


SPEAKERS ARE 20 02 lo"xQ" FLUSH MOUNT ING SPEAKER 
SYSTEMS. NAT.ADV. 1229.00 


MOUNTING SYST EM, ONE OF DENSENS 
MOST POPULAR. NAT. ADV. % 233.00 


"479" 


NEW SANYO-FT-8701 IN DASH: AM/EM 
STERD CAR RADIO WITH S PLUS 5 PUSH 
BUTTON TUNING, 4 WATTS PER CHANNEL, 
FOR GEAUTIFUL MUSIC NEWS CR your | 
FAVORITE SPORTS PROGRAM.NAT ADV. BIOA9S 


, @ oles 
HY-GAIN-4601 AM-FM STEREO RADIO, S 
PUSHBUTTONS, ADUUSTAGLE SHAFTS, 
COMPLETE WITH ALL MOUNTING HARDWARE. 
NAT. ADBv. 99.00 - 


s 


SANYO-6P700 | SANYO-5P705 


5%) Fue RANGE 

SPEAKER. PADDED GRILL, 
4 OZ MAGNET. NAT. AD\. 3 WATT RMS. BOHM. 
DiWw.°S NAT. ADV. 420.95 — 


Ya ee ae 
a sd PA? 


Ms FN CAR INSTALL ATION a 


ALSO VANS AND PICK-U 


0%" FLUSH MOUNT 
STEREO CAR SPEAKERS 


. FL RESPONSE DUAL 


‘2297 


MORE SOUND PER DOLLAR FOR THE ROAD. 
THE CLARION PElolo2 IN-DASH FM/AM 
FM STEREO CASSETTE DECK FEATURES 
LOCKING FAS FORWARD, AUTO EJECT, 
THE MODEL ‘60 EABUIS A S:BAND: 
GRAPHIC EGUALIZER AND 1S WATT RMS * 
POWER BOOSTER THAT ALLOWS YOU TO 
ADJUST YOUR MUSIC TO GIVE YOU CONCERT 
HALL REALISM, THE SPEAKERS ARE THE 
NEW SANYO SP177 SPEAKER SYSTEMS. 
A DELUXE 3 WAY SYSTEM WITH in" KG". 
WOOFER HARD DOME MIDRANGE DeIVER 
AND DE CAST ALUMINUM MINT- HORN 
DRIVER .NAT.ADV. 


CASSETTE D 


“99* 


AUDIOVOX — C9BIA AUTO REVERSE UNDER- 
DASH MIN( CASSETTE CAR STEREO 
PLAVER. NAT. ADV. % 149.95 : 


sgg* 


' SANYO-FTWOb MIN: size STEREG 


CASSETTE PLAYER wiTH AUTO REVERSE. 


LOUDNESS CONTROL. SLIDE ®BKT. NAT 
AOV. $99.95 


_ Nye 


SANYO-FTWO7 Mini SIZED EM STEREC. 
PLAYER WiTH SLIDE “IN/OUT BRACKET, 
SENSITIVE FM-TUNER WitH CuTSTAN- 


DING CASSETTE REPRODUCTION 


3 WAY W"¥Q' CARSTEREC . 
SPEAKERS. bo" *9" Wot. 
>"MIDRANGE A 2" 
TWEETER, MAGNET 24. + 
20 OZ,50 WATT SYstc 4} 
NAT ADV #74515 


DELUAE G2" FLUSH Pay. tap 3 

i’ *94" 10 G2 MAGNE 
MOUNT CAR SPEAKER > FLUSH MOUNT.NAT ADV. 
WITH FOLL RANGE H $21.95 


CONE & OHM NAT Ay 
$ 34.95 


A ae 


SOUND AND IN DASH INSTALLATION . 


NAT. AOV 46 139.95 ; 


"129" 


“POWER PLAY T28) CASSETTE EM 


STEREO 24-WATT POWER PLAY, FEATURES 
FAST FORWARD REWIND Quick RELEAS: 
OKT. NAT. ADV. £159.95 


'HE FIRST CAR Sok aALER 
SYSTEM YOU CAN FEEL 
RIOHT AT HOME Wit Hy 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
10-20 KHZ, 2 WAY t* 
WOOFER SEPARAIE i" 
AIR. SPRING TWER ER, 
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AL East Promises To Be 
A Scramble To The End 


.By John Parke 

A rerun showdown in the 
American League East? What 
could be more harried than the 
fated day of October 2, 1978 
when the Red Sox and the 
Yankees put six months of 
baseball behind them and let it 
all ride on nine innings. If you 


ask the managers, they'll tell you , 


it will be even wilder this time 
around. 

Last year’s race was. a 
two-way thriller,-and New ‘York 
deserved the prize, surviving a 
mid-season managerial change, as 
well as a: 14-game deficit to take 
their third consecutive AL pen- 


nant and second straight world 


championship. 

But this should be more 
than a two-way chase; as only 
Toronto can be seriously .count- 
ed out of contention. Last 
season, Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
and Detroit finished well over 
.500, and if they stay healthy, 
will definitely thicken the pot 
this time. = 

Last. week, the Red Sox had 
their first date with the beloved 
Yanks, since the October play- 
off. If they could only have that 
day back? Behind slugger Jim 
Rice the Beantown boys boun- 
ced the Bronx bombers 7-3. 
Before the largest crowd in 
Grapefruit~ League -history. Al- 
though it was only pre-season, 
the intensity was there, Cham- 
bliss and. Jackson ripped homers, 
which was no surprise; and again 
it was Guidry on the mound. 
But when the Louisiana Whip 


got tagged for his fourth run, 


who was there to save him? El 
Tiante, and in pinstripes. The 
slightly paunched veteran rose to 
the occasion, giving up two more 
Tuns and putting a man on 
second before anyone was out. 

Another variation from the 
October showdown was Pice’s 
big three run blast off Guidry his 
second time at bat. In the 
playoff game Rice stood at the 
plate, representing the winning 
run, but failed to respond. 

The Red Sox face a major 
current problem and. potential 
seasonal .trouble in the. ailing 
elbow of Carlton Fisk. In~his 
seventh year, and only 31, Fisk 
left a game in the first inning 
against the Houston Astros after 
attempting to throw out a base 
Stealer. He had rested the arm 
'wo and a half weeks previous to 
the game in an-attempt to cure 
the “mysterious” problem, but 
alterwards said the elbow felt no 
better, To make matters worse, 
backing veteran Bob Mont- 
gomery (a stinging offensive 
threat) lies in traction with a 
sudden stiffening in his neck... 
or is it rheumatism? This will 
probably send: the rookie Allen- 
son north with the club.as a 
Starting catcher. 

A brighter note for Boston 
is the apparent recovery of third 


baseman Butch .Hobson, whose~ 


Occasional bouncing throws to 
first were caused by bone chips 
in his elbow. A healthy Hobson 
would be a big plus for the Red 
Sox, but it appears his’ services 
will only balance the fore of 


Fisk, , ft 
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Without Tiant or Bill Lee. 
who was peddled to Montreal, 
Boston is looking to rookie 
Bobby Sprowl, 22, who was 
16-7 and averaged a strikeout an 
inning in the minors last year. 

George Scott (or is it Slim) 
is sporting a smaller waistline 
which he believes, will raise his 
.233 batting average of last 
season. And with Rice, Yaz (40 
years young), and Evans in the 


field, it will take a lot more to ; 


slow down the Bosox. It remains 
to be seen whether last year’s 
collapse will affect the team 
mentally. _ 

The Yanks went to the 
market in the off-season (have 
they done this. before) - and 
free-spending wheeler-dealer 
George Steinbrenner did his best 
to shake up the Bronx Zoo. He 
bought pitchers Tommy John 
from L.A. and gave ex Cy Young 
Award-winner Sparky Lyle a 
one-way ticket to Texas. The 
question remains whether 
“Goose” Gossage and the flam- » 
ing-Dick Tidrow can put out the 
fires. for Guidry and Company. 
The rest of the club is deep, 
poOsition-wise with seasoned per- 
formers in every slot._ The 
Yanks, however, might be look- 
ing for some new blood as 
-Chambliss, - Munson, Nettles, 
White, Jackson, and Pinella are 
all in theiy 30’s. The acquisition 
‘of Tommy John and Louis 
Tiant, not exactly young 
sprouts, shows that Mr. Stein- 
-brenner is right on top of the 
situation. - 

For a surprise this season, 
look for Detroit to push the 
perennial leaders. The Tigers are 
a young team that started to gel 
ast season and should-show-a 
tighter unit this year with the 
experience. Under new manager 
Les Moss (Ralph Houk retired 
last year) the Bengals: boast 
Rookie of the Year second 
_ baseman “Sweet Lou” Whitaker, 
who, along with shortstop Alan 
Trammel make up the not-so- 
famed “keystone combo” dou- 
ble play machine. Detroit has 
power in Jason Thorfipson and 
Steve Kemp, but might lose the 


‘services of DH Rusty Stuab: “Le~ 


Grande _Orange”’ is still holding 
out and might be eyeing wait- 
resses instead of curveballs in his 
Detroit restaurant. And what 
about the Bird? Pitcher Mark 
Fydrich made national news 
when he pitched a whole inning 
against ‘Atlanta in Lakeland a 
week ago. The Tigers will hope 
‘and prey that the young great 
will finally recover from ‘the 
shoulder problems that. have 
kept him out of the past two 
seasons. 

Baltimore is always tough 
and can never be counted out. 
Sluggers Ken Singleton and Al 
Bumbry. return healthy this 
season after both were slowed 
with injufies last year. But, 


t. starters: Jim Plamer, 
eer haliein, Dennis Martinez 
and Scott McGregor. Under tite 
wizary of Earl Weaver, this team 

take the division. 
"The Bréwers show a good 


will be the ‘ Oriole’s 
forte, with a solid rotation of only stipulation is that anything 


? 


combination-of both young ands 
experienced talent. that gives 
manager Al Bamberger depth at 
every position. Larry Hisle and 
Ben Oglivie are seasoned out- 
fielders with power, and the 
infield includes names like Don’ 
Money, Sal Bando, Robin 
. Young, Cecil Cooper; and Paul 
Molitar. Milwaukee was another 
-500 plus ballclub in the East, an 
improvement from their pre- 
vious record, and could definite- 
ly still be elimbing. 

The Cleveland Indians will 
collect a lot of base hits, but 
their shaky pitching staff will get 
pounded -for even more. Toby 
Harrah and Bobby Bonds (where 
will he be at season’s end?) will 
supply the power, but Cleveland 
will have to play exceptional 
defense to stay in it. 

Where will they all stand 


- when the dust clears? In a much 


tighter group, the way things are 


shaping up. But, only one team . 


can be first and that will be the 
New York. Yankees. The Yanks 
are a well-oiled machine and 
barring numerous injuries they 
will be more than tough to 
stop. Second through fifth 
places will be scrambled eggs all 


season between Baltimore, Mil- 


waukee, Detroit, and Boston, 
with one ofthe four emerging in 
the ‘last week to try and do in 
the pin stripes. Cleveland will be 
a not-too-distant sixth and the 
Blue Jays will win more games, 
but not enough to keep them 
out-of the basement of what will 
be the most interesting division 
in baseball. 


_ Outing Club Offers A Cheap 
Replacement For The Slopes 


By Jim Oakes 
One of the best kept secrets 
at UVM sits behind John Dewey 
Hall. The UVM Outing Club, 
which occupies the ramshackle 


red building to the right of John.’ 


Dewey, is one of ‘the best 
equipped and best funded clubs 
at the university, and it has one 
of the largest inventories of 
recreational equipment of any 
university in the area. 

' When the last of the snow 
cover is finding its way, down 
Vermont’s swollen rivers, stu- 
dents begin looking for other 
athletic distractions to replace 
the five days a week they spent 
on the slopes. For everyone who 
has exhausted their checkbooks 
trying. to support their skiing 
habits, the UVM Outing Club 
provides a free source of recrea- 
tional equipment for anything 
from kayaking to caving. 

There’ are no fees for 
students to join the club or to” 
sign out any amount of equip- 
ment. All that is required is a 
few hours-labor sewing packs or 
varnishing canoe paddles. The 


which is borrowed and. broken 
_ be repaired or replaced, ~ = 

' While some of the Outing 
Club’s equipment is a little 
worse for wear, the vast majority 
of their inventory — which is 


large — is either new, or in 
excellent condition. By combin- 
ing thé signout/work program 
with a scrupulously careful 
checkout system and a $10,000 
budget, the- directors’ of the 
Outing Club are able to maintain 
a great deal. of excellent equip 
ment. 

“The Outing Club also spon- 
sors-a number of films and 
speakers throughout the year, as 
well as a weekly kayak work- 
shop in the Forbush pool,” said 
house manager Joan Todd, “but 
most people are only involved 
with the club to borrow equip- 
ment.” 

The Outing Club once held 
regular Wednesday night meet- 
ings when a film would be 
shown followed by announce- 
ments of weekend expeditions. 
That has since been replaced by: 
a trip sign-up board and periodic 
film announcements because, as 
Todd pointed out, “people are 
now using the Club on an 
individual or small group basis. 
There are over 500 -students 
listed as members, but only 
about 200 of them use the 
facilities regularly,” she contin- 


~ ped, 


“Long weekends. and spring 
break are popular times to 
borrow equipment,” Todd said. 
“It’s.the-only time many ‘people 


can get out.” For anyone with 


the time, the Outing Club has.) 
canoes,| . 


among other things, 
kayaks, rafts, rock climbing 
equipment, caving gear, exten 
sive bike repair tools, panniers, 


wetsuits, all Kinds of. camping 


equipment, and even a skate- 
board; 

_. Upcoming .events _to be 
sponsored by the Club include a 
slide show on African wildlife 
studies to be presented by 
environmentalist Don Holloyan 


in .the Billings North Lounge on 
April“ 18th at 7:30 p.m., and a 


breathtaking~ slide presentation 
on Canada’s Kachatna spires by 


climber Andy Tuthill, who has|- 


seven: first ascents to his credit. 
Tuthill. will be in 216 L/L 
Commons at 7:30 p.m. on April 
20th. 


Under the direction o 
chairperson Sam Worthington, 
the Outing Club. has succeeded 
in renovating or replacing a grea 
deal of their equipment, and 
they welcome new members 
For those students — and facul 
ty/staff for a $5.00 initial fee 


.who are tired of paying for 


everything that they do, ‘the 
UVM Outing Club offers plen 

of opportunity for outdoo 
recreation in Vermont, and best 


_of all, it’s free! 
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don’t miss it!! 


What’s Your Beef 


MONTH OF APRIL 


Sun. — Tues. 


"SPECIAL 
$595 


INCLUDES: 


Salad w/Baby Shrimp 
Choice of Dressing 
Baked Potato & Bread 


Try one of our 24 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC beers 


What Ale’ S You 


“Here's something for your eyes - 


and something for your ears: too: 


@ - 


Right now, when you u buy EYEGLASSES, 
the Optical Center will give you gift 
certificates redeemable at Bailey's music 
rooms, right across‘ the street. 


Redeemable for an album up to $6.00. 


OPTICAL CENTER 


107 Church Street Burlington 864.7146 


SF 


Olympic Boxing _ 


at UVM 


By Nick Witte 
‘> The fighting will move off 
~the streets and into UVM Patrick 
Gymnasium, Monday, April 2, as 


the U.S. Olympic: boxing team’ 


will host the East German 
national team. 

The event is a_ benefit 
designed to raise money for the 
U.S. Olympic Committee and 
the Catamount Club. Tickets for 
the benefit are priced with 
ringside seats selling for $25, 
while others more affordable to 
students are.at $10, $6, and $4. 
The tickets are being sold at the 
Patrick ticket office and Bai iley’s 
Music Room. 


The 1976 Olympic. boxing— 


team trained in Burlington and 


are now preparing for next’ 


year’s Olympics in Moscow. The 
exact team for the Olympics has 
yet to be determined and this 
contest will be critical in choos- 
ing the team’s line-up. _ 

The event will be the second 
time the two teams will fight in 
three days. This Saturday, the 
squads will face each ‘other in 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada. However, 
the U.S. team that fights there 
will in no part be made up of the 


squad to battle here, 

No announcement has been 
made yet about the team’s roster 
though four fighters are likely to 
appear. All of them are in the 
lighter classes: Israel Acosta 
(106 pounds), Henry Brent 
(112), Raymond Johnson (139), 
and Kevin Rooney (147) are 
slated to compete. 

The rest of the squad’s 
members remain a mystery. 
Dave Armstrong, Bermard Tay- 
lor, Roosevelt Green, and J.S. 
Williamson, “members of the 
1976 squad that trained here 
four years ago, will not fight 
here as they are scheduled to 
fight-in-televised-bouts in Lake 
Tahoe. Also, the National Gol: 
den Gloves championships are 
being held this week, and much 
of America’s talent will be there 
as a result. 

The 1976, squad that fought 
in Montreal hag spectacular 
results. These games catapulted 
the U:S. to the top of the’ boxing 
world in the lighter classes as 
well as the heavier categories. 
That team produced such suc- 


cessful professionals as Sugar ~ 


Ray Leonard and Leon Spinks. 


Intramural Winners 


BASKETBALL — MEN 


“A” Division — Cosmic Debris, Delta Psi tied for Lea- 
gue winners. Finals: Cosmic Debris defeated Delta Psi 
42-32 for “A” Division Championship. hy 

“B” Division — League 1, T Zone, Wilks 4 tied. League 


2, Phi Delta'Theta. League 3, Austin 3. League 4, Buckham. 
League 5, Millis 2. In the Quarterfinals Austin 3-defeated 
Wilks 4 (52-36), Buckham defeated PDT (26-22), and Millis 
2 defeated {Zoe (34-28). In the Semi-Finals, Austin 3 
defeated Millis 2 (30-26). In the Finals Austin 3 defeated 


. Buckham (28-21) for“‘B” Division Championship. - 


“C” Division — Gas, Snakes tied for League Winners. 
Finals, Gas defeated Snakes (34-14) for ““C”’ Division Cham- 
pionship. 

BASKETBALL — WOMEN 

“A” — “B” Division — Bandits, Mc Aaadivs Angels tied 
for League Winners. In the Finals Bandits defeated McAu- 
leys Angels (12-10) for “A” — “B” Division Championship. 

“C” Division — Off the Wails was the League Winner. 
In the Finals Rocks défeated Off the hee sabi 20) for “C” 
Division Championship 
MEN’S RACQUETBALL DOUBLES 


“B” Tournament — Thomas Gennett/Cat Bulman . 


(Grads) defeated Robert Boucher/Tony Arthur (Indepen- 
dents) (15-10, 15-11) for the “B’’ Tournament Champion- 
MEN'S BADMINTON SINGLES 
“A” Tournament = Peter Valine (Sigma Phi Epsilon) 
defeated Tom Ruben (Sigma Phi Epsilon) (15-6; 4-15, 15-0) 
for the “A*:, Tournament Championship. 
ee: Tournament — Mark E. Dowhan (Sigma Phi Epsi- 


lon) ‘defeated Rick Goldsborough (Sigma Phi Epsilon) | — 


(15-8, 15-8) for the. “B” Tournament Championship. 
“C” Tournament — Jonathan Farnham (Sigma Phi Ep- 


__ Silon) is the “C” Tournament Champion. 
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Team Skier LENOX CHINA 


By Hart Van Denburg 

This year has been very successful for the UVM men’s 
ski team. They dominated the Eastern Conference by 
recording an unprecedented 19 straight carnival wins, 
including the Eastem Championships at Middlebury. Their 
season climaxed by placing third in the NCAA Cham- 
pionships in Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 

Undoubtedly one of the main reasons for this year’s 
success has. been. the consistent skiing of sophomore Chris 
Mikell. Described by his head coach Chip LaCasse as being 

“the best intercollegiate skier in the country today,” Mikell 
has contributed greatly’ to the Vermont team’s success. 
“Being a good team skier requires great skill,’ added 
LaCasse, “and Chris has the ability to ski according to the 
needs of the team. For instance, in the Eastern Champion- 
ships we were in trouble and a fall would have really hurt 
our chances. Chris took it easy on the top half of the 
mountain and then actually generated speed on the lower 
art of the course.’ , 
° Skiidig Re MAE Misstidean’ a> scobidl nature, Be was Why not take advantage of our Bridal Registry 


skiing practically before he could walk and by the time he service?. Come in and choose from our large 


was eight he was racing at Madonna Mountain, on Smugg- selection of Lenox and other fine china and crys- 
Jer’s Notch. He stayed there for five years before going to 


Stowe for a year. His final stop before UVM was Burke Mt. tal. Our Bridal Consultant will help you make Your nok 
Academy where he perfected his technique before moving choice and we'll tell all your friends exactly what 
under the wing of Chip LaCasse in 1977. . > you want. 

For a champion skier Mikell is a good-natured fellow. 


“I feel no animosity .towards other racers,” he said, “al- And just for registering with us you can have this 


though I do have a certain amount of disliking for other charming Lenox China swan created especially 
teams.” That’s a highly refreshing outlook during a time 


when heavy~competition could lead to a feeling of hat- for brides like you. Plan to come in and pick up 

red between competitors. ; .+ . your Lenox gift today. 
Competition is hard. Training for the ski season starts 

in September, as soon as school starts, and goes on right 

through the season, The skiers play a lot of sports such as 

soccer, a game which Mikell himself enjoys a great deal. 


Mikell’s win in the Giant Slalom in the NCAA Cham- 
pionSHips “inl’ SteariBGat:Springs*was theshigh point of his =H > 
season. The slalom victory would also have been his, but a | ' " 
stroke of bad luck befell the whole slalom team that day, 


and Mikell was one of the victims. Just two gates from the : a 
finish ae want tie of his competitors, Mikell misjudged a GIFTS/ CHINA ON 4- Mon.& Fri. 9:30-9:00;Tues Sat Til 5:30 
gate, caught an edge and fell. He lost both skis and slid to ; 
within a few feet of the finish. Nevertheless, Mikell skied 
well enough then, and throughout the year to be elected a 
first team All-American. / 
“Skiing out West is very different from the East,” said 
Mikell. “In Vermont, the highest péaks are 4000 ft., where- 
as the elevations out west can start at 4000 and go up to 
9000 ft.” The ski team was in the Rockies six days prior-to 
the championship to reacclimate themselves because. of this. 
“The snow in the Rockies differs from New England. 
Out there the snow is softer, which corresponds to New 
England packed powder.” Mikell also tries to get away from 
his race training to do some free skiing. “What I really like 
are long smooth trails where I can just sit back and curve. I 
love being on skis.” 
And how does he,see Vermont” s chances next, year? 
“Great,” replied Mikell. “...whereas the Cross-Country team 
and the jumpers are looking. for replacements, there are 
going to be no changes at all in the Alpine team and things : 
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Are you ready to make the change? 


HAIRSTYLING FOR GUYS AND GALS 
1140 Williston Rd. | 863-2405 


Take advantage of - 
Cross-Country Rental Sale 
and then... 


Ride int 


By Nick Witte 

When Michigan State was about to display play book 

defense against Indiana State in Monday’s collegiate basket- 

*’ ball championship, two sleepy men on the other side of the 
world woke early to watch the game. They were two Soviet 
scouts paid to examine competition for the Russian Olym- 
pic teams. They tuned in Salt Lake City on their television 
screen while the rest of the motherland slept. 

“Hey Boris,” said Igor, “this cable television is reat; 
no?” z 

“Ya, Igor, and with our superior satellite hook-up, we 
get decent picture.” 

“I bet America wishes they had satellite like ours. They 
don’t know we watch their basketball games and ‘‘Mork 
and Mindy”...” 

“But, Igor, I hear Yankees do have satellite so they can 
watch Jimmy Carter in Egypt and I$rael.” 

Igor’s face dropped ‘as he said, ‘Maybe pey watch us, 

no?’5: . 

The two looked at each other with worried expressions 

then slowly rotated their heads around the room. 


“But Boris, I just remember. America don’t watch 
Russian television. Our television terrible. They watch the 
Fonz and Mork and Mindy.” 
“I bet you would watch Mindy all the day, ya?” 
“Ya, you not kidding. But here is basketball game.’ 
The comrades watch the starting playes being intro- 
duced before the ecstatic crowd. 
“Hey, Igor, we should be glad that this Larry Bird will. 
play professional basketball before the Olympics in 1980.” 


$212” 


“Ya, Boris, boy, is he stupid. He won’t be able to come . 


and visit the Motherland and have the honor of playing 
against our comrades.” 

“What a dummy. Instead he.go to thé Boston. Celtics 
and play for $500,000.” 

The two watched the screen for a moment and then 
looked at each other. : 

“Hey, Boris, maybe this Bird is not a dummy after all. 
Maybe he smart.” 

» “Ya, I think so, Igor.” 

‘The introductions finished when Earvin ‘Magic” 
Johnson was-announced to the crowd. _ The audience rose to 
its feet to applaud Johnson. 


“Igor, we have it good. We play our same team each 


Olympics. The Ameficans are such capitalists, they only get 
to play their school boys.” > Rot sagt 

“I know, And many players never get chance to play 
us. Like Dr. J.” 

“‘What? Americans have jhydclans play basketball?” 


_ Your headquarters for Raleigh, Vista, and 


Open Mon.-Thurs. 9-6 : 
Fri. 9-9; Sat. 9-5 Windsor bicycles, proudly announces that we “Ya, many physicians in America, I bet that Dr. J 


85 Main St. 658-3313 have added Peugeot to our fine line of bicycles. knows where. to get good steriods, no?” 
ni . Soy “Ya, I think he give them to his teammate, Darrel 
ti Dawkins. He look like a Russian player.” 
The game had started and Michigan State grabbed 
control of the contest from the start. Larry Bird was unable 


~ to perform “as he had ‘during the regular Season with the 


- chap Michigan State. two-three zone. At the other end of 
the court, the Michigan State players were breaking the 
Sycamore man-to-man defense with ‘smooth one-on-one 


» tactics. | | __ (continued on page 41) 
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Holmes TKO's Ocasio, Shavers 
Pummels Norton 


Las Vegas, Nev, — In a bout telecast live Friday night 
on ABC, heavyweight Larry Holmes battered Puerto Rican 
challenger Ossie Ocasio through seven rounds to retain the 
World Boxing Council Heavyweight Title. The title bout 
was preceded by a fight between Ken Noiton and Ernie 
Shavers in which Norton was knocked to the canvas: three 
times. With only 1:02 gone in the first round, the hard-hit- 
ting Shavers was declared winner by a Technical Knock- 
Out. The big loser of the night was ABC, which had can- 
celled all its Prime-Time in anticipation of two fifteen 
round bouts. The network was forced to have Howard 
Cosell over-analyze replays of the two brief match-ups for 
nearly an hour, making the viewer the big loser as well. 
Holmes will fight Ernie Shavers for his title at some point 
early next fall. 


Michigan St. Beats Bird, Captures NCAA 
Crown, 75-64 


Salt Lake City, Utah — Michigan St. double-teamed 
Larry Bird and did what no other team has been able to do 
all season by beating the Sycamores of Indiana St. 75-64. 
The Spartans Earvin ‘“‘Magic”: Johnson combined 24 points 
with great defensive play to help his team to its first NCAA 
Title in only four appearances, Bird, whose team hadn’t lost 
for 33 games, was held to just 19 points as Michigan’s 
collapsing zone forced Indiana to shoot outside. In the 
consolation round, DePaul overcame a Penn rally to edge 
the Quakers 96-93 in overtime. 


_ Steinbrenner, Lyle Swap Pleasantries 


In his upcoming book about the New York Yankees, 
former pin-striper Sparky Lyle has a few choice words to 
say about his much-maligned former owner, George Stein- 
brenner. “George has the attitude that if you don’t like it, 
you can leave and get another job and many of his em- 
ployees do. I heard that George fired one secretary because 

she didn’t bring him a tunafish sandwich, fast enough.” Says 
Steinbrenner of Lyle, whom he .recently traded to the 
_ Texas Rangers, “The dumbest athlete I’ve ever met.” 


Everybody's a Contender 


The American League East, the most hotly contested 
division in baseball, should be no different this season, at 
least according to the managers... _ , 

Yankees’ Bob Lemon: “Basically, we’ve got the horses 
_. again and I’ve just got to let them go out and play.” 

Red Sox’ Don Zimmer: “We still have a solid team and 
will be right in the thick of things.” 

Orioles’ Earl Weaver: “‘We’re definitely a contender.” 

Detroit’s Les Moss: “I think the Tigers have a good 
chance to make a run for the pennant.” 

Cleveland’s Jeff Torborg: “The Indians have the 


potential to be one_of~baseball’s most—exciting clubs.” 


The only one with any real confidence in his predic- 
tions is Toronto Blue Jays Manager Roy Hartsfield: “Al- 
though we’re still a few years from challenging for the 
‘pennant... if the big guys take a minute to look over their 
shoulder, they’ll see us coming.” 


Magic Show (cont. from page 40) 


“Hey, Boris, who is this Magic Johnson? Is he to play 
professional basketball like Larry Bird?” | us 
“Nyet, Igor. He go to school for two more years, 
Boris said, as he buried his head in his hands. “He will come 
here to Muscova to play our comrades.” : ae 
“This terrible, Boris. You think he is magician. 
“I don’t think so. Where is hat and rabbit? You think 
his magic to do with basketball?” . ge 
“Ya, that must be. This Magic is good. And big. 
- “Ya Igor, and he play backcourt. He is as. big as 
frontcourt men. He will look down on our comrades. 
“I understand, Boris, Americans give him steroids to 
grow tall to play in backcourt. We give all our steroids to 
center.” 
“You think he know Dr.-J?” go ee 
' The game ended with Magic Johnson stylishly dunking 
the ball to hammer the final nail on Indiana State’s casket. 
Johnson was voted MVP as his team ,took home a 75-64 
victory. - an 
“ “Hey, Boris, you think we can beat this Magic John- 
son?” 


the Motherland. We tell officials to call game. our way 
unless they like hut we fix for them in Siberia.” bot 

“Ha, ha. You smart, Boris. Hey, we watch rerun of 
“Mork and Miiidy” now, no?” 


“Ya, Igor.” . 
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$ Live Entertainment — 


Dan Gillmor & Casey Dennis 


April Ist 4:00 O’Clock 
159 Main St. | 
heater /downtown Burlington 
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Catalog 


The University catalogue 
- never been on the bestseller 
list. It’s hard to read, but is an 
important information resource. 
At the Advising Referral Center 
we can help you undefstand 
What the catalogue is saying 
about courses, major require- 

ments, University. rules and 
regulations; etc. The Center is 
located at 337 Waterman 
(x4174). Bring your questions 
and concerns to us. 


‘Scholarship 
Application 
Deadline 
Extended 


The Delta, Delta, Delta 
Scholarship program has extend- 
ed its deadline to April 20, 
1979, .This $500.00 scholarship 
competition ‘is open for ~all 
undergraduate women who are 
highly qualified and show »ro- 
mise of valuable service. in their 
chosen field. They must also 
show financial need. For more 
information or an application, 
please call Sarah MacCarthy at 
x3156 or stop. by the Financial 
Aid Office, 330 Waterman. All 
students who have already com- 
pleted applications should con- 
tact Sarah as soon as possible. 


Express 
Yourself 


The Liv- 
ing/Learning Center two-dimcn- 
sional arts program is now 
accepting applications for the 
1979-80 academic year, Inter- 
ested people contact Joan, Vin- 
cent or Pablo at x4254 or ny 
by 253 CL/L. 


Conser- 
vation 

The next energy crisis is 
upon us. Gasoline rationing has 
already been started in southern 
New England’ and lower New 
York. We have now reached the 
point where we must acknow- 
ledge. our obligation to the 
country and the rest of the 
world and begin to find any and 
all possible ways to conserve our 
energy. 

In an attempt to get this 
whole project started, the Con- 
servation and Solar Energy lab 
of Environmental Studies H has 
taken steps to increase the 
awareness and knowledge of the 
UVM campus and the Burlington 
area. Thus far we havé partici- 


pated in the Environmental 
Club’s slide show — project on 


campus awareness, and have 


printed up conservation hint 
flyers which will soon be fully 
distributed around the campus 
and the Burlington Area. Also, 
on March 28th at 7:00 in. the 
Fireplace lounge in _ Living/ 
Learning Center, we will be 
holding a Solar Energy seminar. 
peaking will be Bryan Burke, 
Charles Feiffera, Ted McCor _ 


7? 
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nick, a all prominent onal experts 
in their field. Available at. the 
seminar will be limited numbers 
of informative pamphlets that 
give ideas for what you can do 
to help the conservation effort. 

If you have any questions, 
or would like further informa- 
tion, please contact Eric Froth- 
ingham, or Amy Bouchard, or 
Matt Brady 


Galway 
Kinnell 
Poetry 


Galway  Kéinnell, 
American poet, will present a 
lecture on “The Art of Poetry,” 
followed by a short reading from 
his works, at 7:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day, March 29, in the Alexander 
Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State 
College, Lyndonville. 

He is the author of five 
books of poetry: What a King- 


dom dt Was :(1960); Flower ~ 


Herding on Mount Monadnock 
(1964), Body Rags (1968), 
The Book of Nightmares (1971), 
and: The. Avenue Bearing the 
Initial of Christ into the New 
World (1974). 

His novel, Black Light, was 
published in 1966; and a collect- 
ion of his interviews, Walking 
Down the Stairs, appeared last 
year. He has also recenfly 
published a translation -of the 
poems of Francois Villon. 

Mr. Kinnel has beer poet-in- 
residence at several colleges and 
universities in this country, most 
recently at Sarah Lawrence and 
the University of Hawaii, and he 
has given poetry readings on 
many college campuses. After 
this winter as visiting Professor 
of Poetry at the University of 
Nice, France, he will leave for a 
reading tour in Australia. His 
home is in Sheffield, Vermont. 


Water 
Skiers 


There will be a meeting of 


‘the UVM Water Ski Club on 


Thursday, March 29, at 7:30 
p.m. in the Billings “‘C’’ confer- 
ence room (upstairs near: the 


of the: on-going Tropical Plant 
Biology seminar series. 

He will give a talk to the 
University-at-large at 8:00 p.m. 
in 103 Rowell. The speech is 
entitled “Thg Future of the 
Amazon Rainforest.” He plans 
to include general issues con- 
cerning destruction of the en- 
vironment and something about 
the Indians and their cultural use 
of plants. He will give a research 
seminar at 12:00 noon in 105 
Marsh Life Science about the. 
Pleistocene forest retuge a 
in Amazonia. 

Richard B. Primack,~ pro- 
fessor of Botany at Boston 


' University, will be at UVM 
noted — 


Monday, April 2. He will give a 
slide presentation at 8:00 p.m. 
in 103 Rowell entitled “A 


Naturalist in New Zealand and - 


Queensland” and a research 
seminar at 12 noon in 105 Marsh 
Life Science dealing with the 
shrub ecology of the ~ New 
Zealand mountain — grasslands. 

The seminars are sponsored 
by the UVM Botany Department 
and the Living Learning Center 
Tropical Plant Biology Program. 
All are invited to attend both 
research seminars and general 
talks, both of which are free to 
the public. 


Incest is 
Best 


I am a graduate student 
writing a paper on incest. I need 
to interview women who have 
previously been, or are current- 
ly, involved in an incest relation- 
ship with their father or step- 
father. No testing or experiment 
participation required. All con- 
tacts will be confidential. Con- 
tact Hannah Roberts at x2030 
or 862-2639. 


‘China and 


Africa’ 

Robert F. Williams, author 
and civil rights activist, will 
speak on “China and Africa” at 
Waterman Building, room 413, 
on Tuesday evening, April 3rd, 
7:30 p.m. Mr. Williams was the 
president of the Union County, 


S.A. office). All interested water “North Carolina chapter of the 


skiers should try to attend. The 
meeting should last less than % 
hour. If you are unable to 
attend, but would like to know 
more about the~club, please 
contact the UVM Outing: Club 
(656-3439) for further details. 


Peace 
Comps 


_ . On-Campus Interviews for 
‘Seniors interested in pursuing a 
career-in the Peace Corps/Vista 
will be held in the Center for 
Career Development, 322 South 
Prospect Street on April 24, 25, 
26. A film will be shown.” 
Sign-up for a personal interview ° 
the week-of April 16. A booth 
will also be set up in Billings for 
‘information and brochures. App- 
lication must be ‘filled out and 
brought to the SviOw. 


Plant Talk. 


~ Ghillean Prance, Vice Presi- 


~ dent and Director of Botanical 


Research. at the New York 
Botanicai | Garden, will be visiting 


In 1969, Williams returned 


NAACP from 1956 to 1961 and 
the first black leader of modern 
times to advocate armed self- 
defense on the part of black 
victims of racist violence, 

In 1961, false charges were 
filed against Mr. Williams after a 
racial disturbance in Monroe, 
North Carolina following civil 
rights demonstrations. He fled 
persecution and went into exile 
to Cuba for the next 5 years. In 
1966 he moved to the People’s 
Republic of China and resided 
there through the height of the 
Cultural Revolution. He met and 
talked with Mao tse-tung and 


- Chou en-lai, ‘where at his urging, 


Chairman Mao issued his state- 
ment supporting the struggles of 
Afro-Americans. , He also visited 
North Vietnam and-met and 
talked with President Ho Chi 
Minh. 
_ While abroad, Williams con- 
tinued to publish his news- 
Bsed The Crusader and. was 
elected President-in-éxile of the 
Republic of New Africa, a Black 
self-determinationist ~ organiza- 


to the United States. All charges: 
against him were finally dropped 
in: 1976, During that time . 

s a Fellow at the 


University of Michigan Center 
for Chinese. Studies. He served 
as director of the Detroit East 
Side Citizens Against Drug 
Abuse Clinic. 

Robert Williams is a dyna- 
mic speaker who will talk about 
Chinese foreign policy in Africa. 
Following his speech there will 
be a question and answer period. 
Mr. Williams is presently on a 
national speaking tour sponsored 
by the U.S.-China People’s 
Friendship Association. 

Dr. Bentley Glass, Professor 
Emeritus of Biology at SUNY- 
Stony Brook, -will speak on 
‘Heredity, Race, and I.Q.”’ on 
Monday, April 2, at 8:00 p.m. in 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 
Dr. Glass is the 1979-Phi Beta 
Kappa Visiting Scholar, and is a 
noted authority on human gene- 
tics. Dr. ‘Glass is a former presi- 
dent of the American Associa- 
tion of. University Professors, 
and the American: Society of 
Human Genetics. He has long 
been interested in the public 
understanding of science, and in 
the relation of science to human 
society and the future of man. 
He is the author of Science and 


Ethical Values, Genes and the 
Man, and Science and Liberal 


Education, among other books... 


UVM 
Horsemen 


Saturday, March 31, the 
UVM Horse Club and L/L Horse 
Sense Program are sponsoring 
the 2nd annual MHorseman’s 
Seminar. Speakers from ~ the 
northeast states will- present 
discussions on a variety of 
topics, including stable manage- 
‘ment, horseshoeing, breeding, 
dressage judging. Featured 
speaker is’ Dr. Donald Balch, 
director of the Morgan -Horse 
Farm. Pamela Goold, editor of 
Practical Horseman magazine 


“and owner of Winterwood Farm, 


is a tentative speaker. Last year’s 
seminar on careers was well 


attended; and we are looking Members of Congress for Peace 


forward to -continued- success. 
Cost for the day is $5.00, 
including a buffet lunch. For 
info. and reservations, call Horse 
Sense Suite, 656-4270. 

5 The Horse Club is now 
accepting .stall applications for 
1979-80 school year. For info. 
call Sue Clickner 656-4380 even- 
ings; 656-2053 days. Other up- 


_coming events are the Major 


Beale clinic April 21, 22 and 
UVM Spring Horse Trials April 
29th. Major Beale is’a former 
member of the British Olympic 
Team and author of the book 
Eventing in Focus. Keep réading 
the Cynic for more club news! 


Test Your 
Pap 


Free Pap test, breast exam 
and blood pressure clinic, spon- 
sored by the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Health on April 3 from 
10-to 3 at-St, Paul’s Cathedral. 


Women who have not hada Pap 


test in 18 months or more are 
especially encouraged to attend. 
By appointment only; call - our 
volunteer between 9 a.m.-and 3: 
p.m, at 862-1509. 


liom Notes_ 


campus Friday, March 30 as part 


Nuclear 
Dis- 
armament 


“You know, the people 
want peace so much,” said 
former President Eisenhower, 
“that governments should get 
out of the way and let them 
have it.” This quote ends “War 
Without Winners,” a half hour 
film on nuclear disarmament. 
The film will be shown at 3 p.m. 
on March 31- at Unitarian 
Church. The film will be follow- 
ed by a discussion on the issues 
and some suggestions for citizen 
action on President Eisenhower’s 
comment. Second showing: 12 
noon, April 1, Quaker Meeting 
House, N. Prospect. 

“War Without Winners” 
includes interviews with Russian 
and American citizens and with 
senior U.S. government officials. 
Among these are: Paul Warnke, 
former director, U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency; 
William Kincade, Presidential 
Civil Defense consultant; Dr. 
Ray Cline, former Deputy 


Director for Intelligence, CIA; 


Admiral Gene LaRocque (re- 
tired) and Gen. Bertram Gor- 
witz, U.S. Army. (retired). The 
last two men are the Directors of 
the Center for Defense Informa 
tion (CDI), the producer of the 
film. CDI “‘...supports a strong 
defense but opposes excessive 
expenditures or forces. It be- 
lieves that strong social, econo- 
mic structures contribute equal- 
ly to national security... and are 
essential. to the strength and 
welfare. of our country.” The 
film is critical of the nuclear 
arms race and the US. role in it. 

- Through effective film clips 
“War Without Winners” demon- 
strates the terror of nuclear war 
and outlines the economic struc- 


_ture ‘of the nuclear arms race; 


but it does not paralyze the 
viewer nor induce a severe case 
of hopelessnéss. This high qual- 


“ity film was directed by Haskell 


~ Candlelight Cafe 
“~~ Dinner, 


Wexler, an Academy Award film 
maker (who directed photo- 
graphy for “One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest’’). The film was 
made in cooperation .with the 


Through Law Educational Fund. 

The film showing is co-spon- 
sored by the Vermont American 
Friends Service -Committee 
(AFSE) and Burlington Peace 
Coalition. The public is invited. 
There is no admission charge but 
donations will be requested. For 
fhore information contact Ver- 
mont AFSC (387-5732) or Ver= 
mont Ecumenical — Council, 
864-7723. 


Candlelight 
Cafe 


Friday, March 30, 6:00 p.m. at 
First Unitarian - Universalist 
Church, head of Church Street 
Vegetaria 
$2.50 adults, $1.50 
children. . 

Saturday, March 31,-10:00 
a.m:, First Unitarian Universalist! 
Church, head: of Church Street, 
Egg Decorating Workshop, 
Ukrainian, styrofoam, tie-dying 
demonstration of Sugar Eggs. 
Everyone welcome. 

‘Saturday, March 31, 3:00 


p.m. First Unitarian Universalist 


Church, head of Church Street, 


‘Film “War Without Winners” 


sponsored by the Peace Coali- 
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For sale — 
iking boots, 
ed., very good 

price. Call Be 


For sale 
books $23 eac 
x4091. Leave a 


For sale — 
excellent conditi 
Call - Diane 
656-2030. 


Moving on 
SELL! Stereo 
portable. S8 sou 
era & editor. 117 
projector. Law bh 
typewriter — m 
107, middle sec 
So. Williams, Burl 


For sale — f 
ator in good wor 
call 862-1260, $1¢ 


Great buys 
mattress & box 
aptains chair, 
desk, coffee table 
dressing chairs, m¢ 
13” wheel rims, 
over. Call 862-28 


Training shoe 
orn, “Adidas 
shoes, size 9%. 
556-2696, 310 Wi 


Bartt shoe 
ardly worn. Call 4 
5 p.m. 


For sale — a 
speedo bathing su 
| few times, sol 
heap. Women’s 
olly-at 862-2288 


| For sale — 
elmets $10 & 15 
skates, mens 8, 
orted chairs. C 
eves. & keep trying 


Down parka f 
good condition. § 
edium. Green “ 
Price negotiable. 
656-3084, evening: 
ame & number. — 


Skis - for sale 
hree, length 204 
sed. Best offer, cz 


Mis 
It’s time to 


leaning! The girls 
Phi will do any 


ardwork, windo 
Ousework, etc. o 
arch 31..The cé¢ 
.00/hr. All procee 
Pi Phi National Phila 
nterested, call 862-9 


_ _The Visiting N 
tion, Inc., needs 
elp identify speci 
Ndividual children, 
dId. Position offers ct 
d living allowance 


— Hope 
0-41 Southbound 
Ooking forward to 
fers! Moonburn. ' 


MARCH 29, 1979 


Classified 


1972 Opel Manta Rallye, — 


i For Sale 


For sale — pair of Fabiano 
hiking boots, women’s size ~7 
med., very good condition, good 
price. Call Betsy. E. x3305. 


For sale — 2 % coupon 
books $23 each. Call Jeanne, 
x4091. Leave a message. 


For sale — Vasque hiker II's 
excellent condition! Size 6, $40. 
Call - Diane at 862-5040, 
656-2030. 


Moving on 31st MUST 
SELL! Stereo cassette deck, 
portable. S8 sound movie cam- 
era & editor. 110 pocket- slide 
Projector. Law hooks. Portable 
typewriter — much more. Apt. 
107, middle section, lower 43 
So. Williams, Burlington. 

For sale — full size refriger- 
ator in good working condition, 
call 862-1260, $100. , 


Great buys. — full size 
mattress & box spring, UVM 
captains chair, lounge chair, 
desk; coffée tables; Cable tables, 
dressing chairs, more! Snow tires 


13” wheel rims, Mg Tonneau 


cover. Call 862-2862. 


Training: shoes, new, never 
worn, Adidas Rom. training 
Shoes, size 9%. Call Pete M. 
556-2696, 310 Wing. 


Earth shoe sandals, size 8, 
hardly worn. Call 425-2644 after 
6 p.m. nie 


For, sale — assorted nylon 
speedo bathing suits, only worn 
a few times, solids & prints. 

heap. Women’s 36, 36-L. Call 
Molly at 862-2288. 


For’ sale — 2 motorcycle 
helmets $10 & 15. 2 pair figure 
skates, mens 8, womens 8%. 
Assorted chairs. Call 862-5982 
eves. & keep trying. 


Down parka for sale. Very 
good condition. Size small to 
medium. Green “‘Camp-7" label. 
Price negotiable. Call Claire, 
656-3084, evenings, and leave 
name & number, : 


Skis for sale! K-2 USA 


hree, length 204, never been 
used. Best offer, call 658-3542. 


isc 
It's. time to start spring 


leaning! The girls from Pi Beta 
Phi will do any odd jobs — 


window _— washing, 
etc. on Saturday, 


ardwork, 

ousework, 
March 31. 
2.00/hr. All proceeds will go to 
Pi Phi National Philanthropies, If 
interested, call 862-9500. 


The Visiting Nurse Associa- 
ion, Inc., needs someone: to 
elp identify-- special needs of 
individual children, 2-3- years 
old. Position offers college credit 
and living allowance. Contact A 
enter -for Service-Learning, 
ansfield House, UVM 
656-2062. Bes 


Kal — Hope everything's 
10-41 Southbound real soon! 
Looking forward to seeing you 
beavers! Moonburn.° . 


MARCH 29, 1979 


- Of Health is 


The Gost ‘is only - 


A Research Intern is needed 
by the Vermont Natural Resour- 
ces Council to help promote 
wise use of Vermont. natural 
resources. Position offers college 
credit and living allowance. 
Contact: A Center for Service 
Learning, Mans field: 
UVM 656-2062. 


The Vermont Department 
seeking a VD 
Education coordinator to* pro- 
vide VD Education to both 
schools and community. Posi- 
tion ‘offers college credit and 
living allowance. Contact A 
Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, UVM, 
656-2062. 


Ear piercing — many styles 
of -earrings, ‘painless because 
done with the gun, plu free 
bottle of ear care anticeptic. Call 
Terry x3492. 


Wheels 


1972 VW Fastback, good 
mechanical condition — $500. 
Call 862-1080 .after 5. p.m. 


1975.- VW - Rabbit, excellent 
condition, no rust, sunroof, 
AM-FM _- stereo, $2,500, 
658-4406.. 


‘79 Kawasaki Invader 440 
snowmobile, won by contest 
$500 off list price. Call Chris, 
658-4406. 


10-speed junior Atala bike, 
excellent condition, $95. 
862-7664 after 5 p.m. 


1973 Datsun 610 4-door 


wagon, standard trans. 50,000 
miles, new tires, asking $500 or 
best offer. 862-0411. 


Landrover 1972, roll bar, no 
reasonable offer refused, call 
863-5387 or 878-4675, keep 
trying. - 


For sale — 19 inch ten Speed 
bike (Atala) with toe clips. Very 
good condition. Call 425-2644 
after 6 p.m. 


“For sale — 1974 “Foyota 
Corona, excellent ‘condition, 
48,000 miles. Call 658-4648. 


Summer camping? Use this 
1967 VW camper Pop-top, bed 
refrig., table new. _ brakes, 
motor good. Tires excellent, 
needs new fuel line and some 
body work. Call Peter or Kit 
before 2 p.m., 864-7187. 


For sale — Fiat 124 Spor- 
Spider 1976, 23,000 mi. excel- 
lent condition, call 863-3015. 
$4200. : 


For sale — man’s 10-speed 
bike like new, many extras. Paid 
$180, asking $110. Call 
656-3490. Laura Carpenter. 


For sale — 10 speed Atala 
junior bicycle $90.- 862-7664 
after 5. : 


For sale — 1975 AMC 


Pacer: 40,000 miles, standard, _ 
’ radials, néver spent a winter in- 


Vermont, excellent condition, 
make a reasonable offer. Call 
Cindy B. x3840. ~_ 


« 4— 13" performance tires, 
Michelan 165 XAS Radials, very 


_low mileage, 658-1046. 


tien Pee gS 


—_ 


House, - 


.69,000 miles, 24 mpg, 4-speed, 
black & silver, regular gas, tape 
deck, $900. Call Bill, 862-5783. 


1979 Kawasaki,snowmobile, 
440 Invader, brand new! Won by 
contest, $500 off list price. Call 
Chris, 658-4406. - 


1974 Yamaha 360 Enduro 
2,500 mi.’excellent shape, $650 
or best offer. Call - Chris, 
658-4406: wea 


Wanted 


The Living/Learning Center 
Journalism Program (‘Palimp- 
sest’’) is now accepting applica- 
tions for thé 1979-1980 acade- 
mic- year. Experienced and/or 
interested people contact George 
or Carl at x4254. Or stop by 
, C-230 L/L anytime. 


Will Garret W. Vreeland 
please make an ‘attempt to make 
it to lacrosse practice? You are 
not only letting down the team 
but you. are. letting yourself 
down. Concerned Lax . Boys. 
P.S. RAT wants to -blow some 
“by you. 


| am hitchhiking to Alaska 
and am looking for someone to 
go along with -(have tent). Or 
will help in driving expenses if 


someone wants to take-me-with _ 


them. Tel. (802) 895-4021. Ask 
for Rich: 


| need a ride to Northern 


Arizona around the end of May. 


Will share traveling expenses. 
Please call Heidi at 863-5246. 


Wanted Steward for 
‘group of 20 people; free room, 
board, beer, and weekly parties. 
Call 865-4451 ask for Tom. 


Lost & 


Found 


Found — nite of March 2 
~4Friday) in the snow one set of 


keys. including car keys, house - 


‘keys, rabies validation medal 
plus - other important looking 


keys. I’m sure you need them.. 


Contact. -Lauren-Glenn, -x3492. 


Lost — one hand-knit hat, 
Striped with various shades of 


- brown, red and green. Reward$ 


Call Peter 658-0162. Leave 
message. 

Lost — a white pillow case 
with gym shorts, etc... and a 
brand new pair of Puma 10% 
sneakers. Need desperately. tf 
not found, will have to go on 
welfare. Call Peter 658-0162. 
Leave message $Reward$ 


Lost — 1 Houston: Astro’'s 
Happy Hat. Orange, reward 
offered, | can’t live without it. 
Call Bob at x2229. *. 


‘ Lost — -General Electric 
Mini, cassette tape recorder. 
Somewhere behind. -Simpson 
Hall. If found, please call-Betsy 
-*3305. Thanks. 


~+ Found — pr. eyeglasses in 


brown case, initials J.B. Contact’ 


Ron, 318 Davis, x2516. 


. Amper 


/ 


Music 


For sale — Panasonic record 
player stereo w/ AM/FM radio, 
excellent condition. Call Carole, 
879-7801 


40% discount on new gui- 
tars, amps, drums, band instru- 
ments and pianos. This discount 
is on all our new name brand 
guitars, amps, drums not on just 
selected ones. Our lower over- 
-head_—allows_us. to. bring you 
these decent prices and we have 
been serving musicians for 6 
_years now. For example, .a 
Yamaha model 335 folk guitar 
lists at $200 and we ‘sell it for 
$120. A Guild D25m folk guitar 
lists at $430, and we sell it for 
$258. A Univox stage amp 400 
lists at $305, and we sell it for 
$183. Everything in our store is 
sold at DISCOUNT. Accessories, 
example D’Addario guitar strings 
and others are discounted 15%, 
metal folding music stands list at 
$9.80 and we sell for $7.35, Van 
Doren clarinet reeds (box) list at 
$9.30 and we sell for $6.97, and 
most other. types of aecessories 
discounted frem 10 to 40%. A 
complete music store near the 
UVM Redstone-campus. Call us 
at- Presto Music Store, 862-2257. 
P.S. we also buy, sell, trade, used 
instruments. 


Altec-Lanscing, voice of the 
theatre P.A. speakers, $450/pr. 
Vt. 22 guitar amp 
w/mast. vol. $350. GMC school 
bus $1100. Conn. Director trum- 
pet $110. All prices negotiable. 
Call Chris, 862-4356. 


For sale — two teak wood 
hand crafted drums, tuned to 
each other. Very unusual. Plus 4 
drum sticks. The Jarge drum is 
24” x 8” x 8” and the smaller 


drum is 20” x 7” x 7. Must be. 


seen to ‘be: appreciated. 
425-2644 after 6 p.m. 


Sansui SC-1110 stereo 
cassette deck, Telecaster electric 
guitar, Sunn Sceptre guitar am- 
plifier, Kustom Pro-15 P.A. 
speakers (pair), Farfisa VIP 255 
dual keyboard organ and Leslie 
760 speaker system. All in 
excellent. condition. Call Bill 
x3446. 


- Guitar players, get 15% 
discount on D'Addario, Martin, 
Dance, D’‘Angelico, Fender, 
Ernie Ball guitar strings. Other 
brands. similar discount. Presto 
Music Store (near UVM Reda- 
stone campus), 862-2257. 


For sale — Technics -SL 
1200 professional turntable with 
Shure V-15 cartridge and disc- 
tracker, $175. Pioneer SX-1010 

receiver modified for higher 
power and less distortion puts 
out 160 watts per channel, 
$275. Citronic SMP-505 stereo 
disco. preamp-mixer very high 
quality but high price, $400. 
3-channel color organ $40. 
4-channel color organ, $70. 7 
light show projectors $650 for 
al] ‘seven. Toshiba’ 1C-700 
AM-FM-SW portable radio, $15. 
4-compass drafting set new, 
never used $15. Red millet 
‘rucksack with leather bottom; 
$20. Piton collection (about 15 


. pitons) $10. Kastinger everest. 


mountaineering boots size 10, 


$35. ‘RR’ climbing shoes size 9% ' 


$20. Hiking boots size 10% $15. 
Prices are negotiable, Mike Fisch 
at 656-3007, 304 Mason, 


— 


on 
r 
Las - ae 


For sale —. stereo system: 
Sansui model 2000 receiver 
Atwood speakers, BSR’ Mac 
Donald turntable, Headphone 
($70 new), 5 records of you 
choice. Give-away for $500 
($495 if bought by April 1st) 
Call 863-6964 before noon o 
anytime ' weekends. Ask fo 
Steve. 


Housing 


Apt. to sublet for summer 
Partially furnished, short walk to 
either downtown: or UVM cam 
pus. Ideal! Call John or Mike at 
864-7150 for more information, 
Hurry! 


For summer sublet (avail- 
able mid-May) A four bedroom 
apt. that is half of a duplex. 2 
floors. Completely furnished: 
Kitchen with pantry, dishwashe 
and diner table. Washer & dryer, 
as well as storage space in your 
.own half of the basement. 1% 
baths w/ tub, shower combina- 
tion. Off-street parking for three 
cars. Ten minute walk to UVM. 
Located on‘Loomis St.’ Calf Bill, 
Dave, or John at -863-2329. 


For sublet this summer — 
-16 ‘Handy Court, a furnished 
3-bedroom house, garage space, 
beside campus at the top of 
Pearl St., 275 a month including 
utilities. Call Rob 862-6102 


Looking for responsible per- 
son to. sublet. one bedroom 
apartment May through August; 
Close to downtown and UVM. 
No smokers or pets. $175 per, 
month includes everything. Call 
Nancy Monday—Friday evenings 
at 862-0502. 


Roommate wanted — quie 
neat responsible non-smoker ta 
share 2 bedroom* unfurnished 
apartment on Buell St. No pets, 
rent $115/mo. includes heat. 
Deposit, 1 month lease. If 
interested call 862-1685. 


Room for rent — one room 
available in a two bedroom 
apartment from May 12th until 
May 31st. Rent $60 including 
utilities. Female preferably, 
Whole apartment available for 
rent after, May 31st. Call 
658-6446. Ask for Elizabeth. 


BEGINNER'S DUPLICATE 
BRIDGE GROUP 
Howard Johnson’s on Williston 
Rd. ' 
“Every Thursday 

Starting time 7:30 p.m. 
Minimum Charge $1.00 pe 
Anyone welcome. Just ask at the 
front desk. 


‘ENTER | 
"MEDICAL - 
‘SCHOOL | 


In August 


Pay Only On A nce 
‘—W.H.O. Recognived 
Orientation by 
Matriculated Student 
For application and 
information write 

PROVEN MEDICAL. 
STUDENT PLACEMENT * 
SERVICE: 
100 LaSalle Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
orcall _ 
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Aladdin’s Castile ¢ Almy’s « Athlete’s Foot » Brooks Fashic 


yre ° 


+ Grand Opening 
April 5,6&7 


—-—s- 930am-930p.m. 
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SHot c Air 


CRallonn ae | sand Opening 
‘Balloon Values sas 


multi-colored hot-air balloon. Fully inflated; ~~" There's family fun and exciting shop- 

the balloon stands over 70 feet high. ping values awaiting you at the Grand 
_ Each day, weather permitting, it will Opening celebration of the University 

be launched and tethered Mall. Come and see for yourself just 

over the grounds of the mall. ey ___ . how convenient and easily-you can 

When you seeitinthe : Se. eee cae fill your shopping needs. 

sky you'll know where \ 

to head for the most The 47-store mall is beautifully modern 

exciting GrandOpening \ r and contains the most complete 

ever. oS Se selection of quality merchandise under 

one roof anywhere in Vermont. - 


Branch ¢ Thom. McAn ¢ Touraine « Upstage * Wellby Drug * Wild Tops ° Za 


During our three day event, one of © 
the most popular family motion 
pictures ever will be shown free of 
charge every two hours in a specially 
created “Land of AHHS!”’ Theater. 
While parents are shopping, children 
will be treated to 90 minutes of great 
motion picture entertainment. 
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Look for our Fairyland costumed characters! 
The kids will meet some of their favorites, 
the Tin Man, Scarecrow, Cowardly Lion, 
Peter Rabbit, Donald, Mickey and Pluto... = - 
Each child will receivea free Humphrey..> — : * University Mall is 
Flyer while the supply lasts. Itistrulya - easy to get to. Just 
’ family celebration for the young and young. - take Exit 14-E off 
at heart! ' , : 1-89. We're located 
_ on Dorset Street at 
Williston Road. And 
there’s plenty of 
free parking. 


Win.a‘Trip to 


“Disney CWorld 


Now's your chance to register and win Officers and employees of the Mall, stores 
one of three exciting expense-paid trips operating in the Mall, and their advertising 


for-a family of five to sunny Disney World. - _ agencies, and members of the families of 

in Florida. No purchase necessary. Just . nes eenily (oe See taien steer 

come in ahd register your family. A winner, $1,500.00, this amount to Masia air tere, 

will be drawn on each of the three days of ania lanegeess ber hig he onl ' 7 
“the Grand Opening celebration. iets # i -be the responsibility ofthe Winner- —- PRR Terie o> a » soe Sask 
chicks . . “>. Dorset Street at Williston Road 
macs . , = South Burlington, Just Off Exit l14E —F-89 
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Howard Bank « Jo-Ann’s Nut House * Kay-Bee Toy & Hobby * Kinney Shod * Kitchen Delight » Martin’s * Merle NormanCosm 


* Marianne « Musiciand « Papa Gino’s ¢ Perle Vision Ctr « Radio Shack ¢ Serendipity * So 
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VOLUME XCV 
NUMBER 21 


1,024 CAR STEREO 


gra oO = Foss SYSTEMS TO CHOOSE FROM. 

+6 d age ae FASE \ Yee Oni LAFAYETTE RADIO HAS IT. 

Se ee a a Se ARD= HEAR EVERY FAMOUS NAME CAR STEREO, 

Ese! . ss ca AT ALL TIMES LAFAYETTE RADIO HAS A WORKING DISPLAY 
o—) 


OF AT LEAST 4O DIFFERENT CAR STEREOS. FM, AM. FM 
Se STEREO. SOME write 8- TRACK. OTHERS WITH CASSETTE TAPE. 


ALL BX NAMES YOU CAN DEPEND ON LIKE PIONEER, PANASONIC, 


ee se. rf} 
iA CLARION, UENSEN, CRAIG AND MORE. 
v HEAR EVERY FAMOUS NAME CAR STEREO SPEAKER SYSTEM, AT ALL TIMES 
LAFAYETTE RADIO HAS A WORKING DISPLAY OF AT LEAST 20 DIFFERENT SPEAKER 
| D SYSTEMS, FOR YOU TO HEAR AND COMPARE. MATCH UP ANY CAR STEREO UNIT WITH ANY CAR 
, a STEREO SPEAKER SYSTEM ON THE SPOT. LAFAYETTE RADIO BELIEVES THAT THE ONLY WAY TO CHOOSE A 
CAR STEREO EXSTEM 15TO HEAR A LOT OF SYSTEMS. AT LAFAVYETT ERABIO HEAR ANY CAR STEREO WITH ANY 
> 3 SPEAKER BEYSTEM. COMPARE. DECIDE ON WHAT SOUNDS BEST TONOU.ASK YOUR SWLES PERSON ANY QUESTION YOU UKE. \F TREX 
= ye DON'T KNOW THE ANSWER, THEY'LL FIND THE ANSWER. THERES MORE TO BUNING A CAR GIEREGO AT LAFAYETTE RADIO. LIKE THE GUARANTEED 
LOWEST ORICES, WRITTEN 10- POINT PROTECTION YOU TREE HOME, AND ENOUGH WARE HOUSING TO LET YOu TAKE ANY COMBINATION HOME ON THE 


SPOT, WITH NO WAITING, You SEE ;AT LAFAYETTE RADIO OUR BUSINESS AND PURPOSE 15 TO PROVIDE KOU WITH THE BEST SOUND ENTERTAINMENT 
‘ EQUIPMENT AROUND. AND WE JUST COULDNT LET Youe CAG STEREO BE SECOND BEST. 


ONLY LN E RADIO GIVES You THE LARGEST WORKING SELECTION O AMO NF E Cag STEREO AT THE GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICE. ALWANS. 


HIWAY HI-El SYSTEMS 


ALL SYSTEMS INCLU N+ PARTS FoR INSTALLATION 


PANASONIC-SANYO 


FULTON-JENSEN 


= 


z ne SYSTEM COMGNES THE FULTON raha Ses pete cance oh oe 
= ("4 NYO OS! ; 
PASSES He, Re peters Now YOU CAN HAVE THE QUALITY AND SOUND OF FINE AUTO MORE = 2s Here rs BOLLE mishap San 
CO-AXIAL SPEAKER SYSTEMS. THE COMPONENTS IN YOUR CAR WITH PANASONIC AUTO COMPONENTS THE CLARION PEblW2. IN-DASH FM/AM 
FULTON 9020 1S AN IN-DASH AM-FM AND SANYO SPEAKERS. WE OFFER THE PANASONIC CXS100 FM STEREO CASSETTE DECK FEATURES 
STEREO CASSETTE DECK WITH AUTO UNDERDASH COMPONENT AM-FM STEGEO TUNER, PANASONIC LOCKING FAST FORWARD AUTO EJECT. 
REVERSE, FAST FORWARD AND REWIND 20 WATT POWER BOOSTER AND SANYO SP718 COAKIAL SPEAKER THE MODEL 100 EQS 1S A S BAND 
STEREO-MONO SWITCH PERMITS SYSTEMS. THE CASSETTE DECK FEATURES DUAL TONE CONTROLS, GRAPHIC EQUALIZER AND 16 WATT RMS 
OPTIMUM FM TUNING, ADJUSTABLE LOCKING FAST FORWAGB AND REWIND AUTO EJECT AND REPEAT POWER BOOSTER THAT ALLOWS YOU TO 
SHAFTS ALLOW FOR EASX INSTAL— JRACK. THE TUNER IS ARFEM/AM/FM STEREO WITH Dx/LOCAL ADJUST YouR MUSIC TO GI CERT 
LATION. THE UENSEN CQ8S2. Loub- SWITCHING AFC AND THREE P05. BAND SELECTOR, THE HALL. REALISM, THE Baie paler el 
SPEAKERS ACE A 20 02. 5%" FLUSH SPEAKERS ARE 20 O2 (0"xQ" FLUSH MOUNT ING SPEAKER . TH K. ARE THE 


NEW SANYO SP1711 SPEAKER SYSTEMS, 
A DELUXE 3 WAY SYSTEM WITH L"xS" 
WOOFER HARD DOME MIDRANGE DRIVER 


; : AND DE CAST ALUMINUM MINI- HORN 
2 § DRIVER. WAT.ADV. %55@0, 00 


MOUNTING SYST EM, ONE OF DENSENS NSVEMS: NLA: Ser: 00 


MOST POPULAR. NAT. ADV. $2338.00 


JET SOUNDS -JS9ZBG0 A FINE SOUNDING 
SIDE LOADING AM-FM STEREO CASSETIE 
IN DASH. NAT. ADV. 46109 .95 


AUDIOVOX — CABIA AUTO REVERSE UNDER 
DASH MIN’ CASSETTE CAR STEREO 
PLAYER. NAT. ADV. 4% 149.95 


my %69* 


» SANYO-FTbOb MIN: SIZE STEREO 
CASSETTE PLAYER WITH AUTO REVERSE. 


LOUDNESS CONTROL. SLIDE ®KT. NAT. 
ADV. 99.95 


SANYO- FTO Mini sized FM st EREO 


PLAYER WITH SLIDE “IN/OUT BRACKET. 


SENSITIVE FM-TUNER WITH OuTstaAN- F 
AST FOR 
DI e seuiex oe. peigarn reo QuICK RELEASE 


ER SYSTEMS = 
SANYO-SP7IO | OAK TRON ES@-i@ | INTERVOX-0x9 


NEw SANYO-FT-8701 IN DASH AM/FM 
STERD CAR RADIO WITH 6 PLUS 5 PUSH 
BUTTON TUNING, Y WATTS PER CHANNEL, 
FOR BEAUTIFUL MUSIC, NEWS OR YOUR . 

FAVORITE SPORTS PROGRAM. NAT ADV. HI0F AS 


AUDIOVOX=CAS 250 NEW STEREO 
AM-FM CASSETTE FOR TOP AUDIO 

SOUND AND IN DASH INSTALLATION 
NAT. ABV. 46 139.95 


an 129" 


CRAIG~rOWER PLAY T2B1 CASSETTE EM 
STEREO 24 WATT POWER PLAY, FEATURES 


HY-Gain-4WO! At4-F M STEREO RADIO, S 
PUSHBUTTONS, ADIUUSTAGLE SHAFTS, 

COMPLETE WITH ALL MOUNTING HARDWARE. 
NAT. ADv. 499.00 


SANYO-SPIOO | SANYO-SP705 


\ a a . 


“aor sy 


Swiy era" ' TEVEO 


Sy Ub Reet fat PEE on SEA i fate THe Pan KER 
io eL i = KERS. "kG" CAR SPEAKER 
SPEAKER. PADDEL ERILL, srkeno cae SPEAKERS, DELUAE 2" FLUSH "x9" §@ O2 MAGNET “3" MIDRANGE A 2" ER, SYSTEM YOU. CAN FEEL 
ows See B WATT RMS, 8 OHM. MOUNT CAR SPEAKERS FLUSH MOUNT. NAT. ADV. SO EENER, MAGNET Size - RREGUENCY BESMonIE 
NAT. ADV... 420.95 WITH FULL RANGE H1I- $29.95 20 OZ,50 WATT. (STEM Me S 
Fl RESPONSE,DUs L. ; NAT. ADV. $79.95 . 1O-20 KHZ, 2 WAY 


WOOFER SEPARATE |" 
AIR SPRANG TWEETER. 


“ae 
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LSO VANS AND PICK-U 


§ ° : CONE. BOHM. HyAT AD. SB 
34.4 a6 
PAIR al *,_/ aq Co 
PAIa PAIR 


157 PEARL ST., ESSEX JCT. 
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Consumer advocate. Ralph 
5 Nader attacked the conglo- | 

merate structure of today’s 
corporate society in.his speech last 
Thursday. 


that an Act 250 review is not 

_ necessary before the Bishop's 
House is demolished. Destruction may 
begin in three weeks. ” 


5 The State Supreme Court ruled 


The nuclear accident in Harris- 

e) burg, Pennsylvania last week 
has sparked a number of no- 

nuke’ protests. Eric Kilburn and Dave 
Rocchio report. A 


Robert Caswell is a Burlington poet 
10 with visions of the Queen City as ‘it 
‘once was, and as it still is... some of 
it still is, anyway. Urban renewal claimed 
Caswell's childhood home, and many city 
officials would like to see North Street 
“renewed” as well. From the destruction, 


though, Caswell holds his memories. In poe- 
try he rebuilt the neighborhood, and rebuilt 


Ga hie eet ys : : ‘Open 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Mon-Sat. 
12 The eee leuislatute is consider- < . _ . 91 College St. Tel. 802 862-4397 


ing a bill that would institute a 

state health insurance plan. Bruce 
Vielmetti reports. on the bill sponsored by 
Burlington lawmaker and UVM history pro- 
fessor Robert-Dartels. ; 


ARTS 


Pi Pablo Conrad writes on 
beat RII DOCTOR WHO a1 the North End Rhythm 


Se EN, Kings, a group of musi- 


cians who have weathered the lean 
years and are finally Soing just 
what they want. 


“The China Syndrome,” 
23 a film about a nuclear 
“incident,”’ is causing a stir 
in light of recent events in Harris- 


‘burg, Pennsylvania. Bob Lovell 
takes a critical look. 


Is rock safe from the infil- 
24 tration of Disco? “It’s 

only Rock -and Roll...” 
looks for the answer. 


A seasoned East Ger- nh , 10 26al mi" cad parapets eam onth sont me sett tint Soma 
2 / " man boxing team out- 


hit a scrappy Ameri- 
can team to win Monday's 
exhibition, 8-3. 


Amateur boxing fea- 
a7 tures strong national 
"pride in its fighters. 
Unfortunately, political favori- 


tisms creep in also to muddle 
the sport’s image. 


The UVM track team 
28 performed beautifully 
in their first outdoor 
meet of the season, breaking 


several ‘school records in the 
process. 
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Nader Assails Society i 


By Sarah Bailey 

Ralph Nader, America’s 
toughest consumer, attacked the 
corporate structure of today’s 
society as a “silent cumulative 
form of violence,” before 1,200 
people in Ira Allen Chapel last 
Thursday night. 

“Corporate power is against 
the -basic-. principles .of —this 
country,” he stated. He cited as 
examples, three specific areas — 
corporate disregard for the law, 
their contribution to the decay 
of free enterprise, and the lack 


of concern for human safety and . 


health. 

Corporate crime is at an 
epidemic level in the U.S. said 
Nader. The Securities and Ex- 
change -Commission presently 
has 480 admissions of systematic 
bribing: and pay-offs including 
public officials on the Congress- 
ional level. “The integrity of 
Congress has been eroded,” he 
stated. “‘congress is for sale — or 
lease.” 


‘Free’ enterprise, long the 


‘standard of American business, 


has decayed due to the. corpor- 
ate policy of .conglomeration. 
Major companies such as Lock- 
heed and GM have so many 
subsidiaries that they create 
their.own sub-economies, As a 
result, well over $100-billion is 


point for him. 

Meanwhile, ‘said - Nader, 
America’s youth are being stifled 
by the corporate ‘society. _ In 
today’s world one is expected to 
get good grades and sell one’s 
skills. “Students are~at the peak 
of their idealism (in college) and 
they’re bored — or scared.” A 


lost from the U.S. economy. “major stifling element may be 


Price-fixing is another result 
of conglomeration. If, OPEC 
hadn’t been created, the oil 
companies would have invented 
it. It provides them with an 
avenue for price-fixing with the 
blame laid elsewhere, sajd Nader. 

Safety -was Nader’s third 
area of concern. He used’ both 
the asbestos and nuclear indus- 


tries as examples of what he said — 


weré the most violated areas in 
industry. “The companies knew 
of the dangers long before they 
let the public discover it,” 


explained Nader. The nuclear | 


accident in Harrisburg,-Pennsy]- 
vania served as a strong focal 


America’s standardized method 
of testing people, such as the 
Educational Testing Service. All 


_aspects of a- person’s ideas, 


abilities,; and personality are 
placed in a three-hour exam, said 
Nader. 

“Would you go to a multi- 
ple choice lawyer?” he asked. 
This“ method, of rating people 
destroys. a student’s sélf-confi- 
dence, Nader felt, and allocated 
their careers out of convenience. 


As a result, students have too § 


low a view of their significance 
and are deprived of a critical 
union of analytical and value 

(continued on page 7) . 
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(In terview Reveals Nader's Ideas’ 


By Nelson Hockert- tow & 


Sade: With the exception of per- Cynic: Senator Kennedy recently economy. 


Eric Kilburn 

Cynic:-A lot of your former fiedds 
and associates were. named to adminis- 
trative posts when Jimmy Carter took 
office which, by most opinions, would 
not have taken place if Ford was elected. 
How do you rate the Carter Adminis- 
tration in response: to. your work ‘and 
specifically "those people” you've had 
occasion to work with? 


Ralph Nader 


haps five appointments, Jimmy: Carter has 
not done well. In the most important area 
— energy — he surrendered his Depart- 
ment of Energy to the worst anti-con- 
sumer person in his administration, James 
Schlesinger, and people. are paying 
billions of dollars because of his insensi- 
tive policies concerning natural gas,’ oil 
and other energy sources. There’ve been 


two good appointments to the -Federal* 


Trade Commission and he made some 
good appointments to the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture. But in the areas of banking, 


energy, housing and securities regulation,, 


he’s not done very well. Furthermore, he 
has permitted White House economists to 
harass the better regulators and try to 
block ,some of their more creative and 
important issues on behalf of the con- 
sumer’s right to health; safety, and 
economic well-béing. So I would not 
classify Carter as being d@ very energetic 
pro-consumer president. He’s willing 
to sign some legislation that’s good for 
consumers, but he’s not willing to work 
hard for them. and get them through 
Congress. 


introduced legislation that would prevent 
the . mergers. of the hundred ~~ largest 
corporations and restrict mergers of the 


top five hundred. The White House didn’t 


endorse it. Doés_this’ legislatibn have a 
chance of making it through -Congress, 
which you characterize as the corporate 
Congress, “and if so, would if really have a 
significant impact on the average citizen? 

Nader; The fact that Cartér has not 
explicitly and prominently supported his 
own chief of the anti-trust division 
regarding conglomerate merger legislation 
is once again a reflection of the kind of 
schizophrenia that Carter gets himself in. 
His campaign statements showed that he 
was very concerned about conglomerate 
mergers. But, once in office, he surround- 
ed himself with reactionary economists 
and advisors; and he doesn’t take a stand 
on corporate mergers. :I- think, un for- 
tunately, Kennedy has. pérmitted — his 
original draft of the conglomerate merger 
bill to be weakened to a point where we 
would not support’ it. We’d ‘want it much 
stronger, but it’s important to get legisla- 
tion through before the top one hundred 
ib nt gobble up most of the 


’ Cynic: How would you describe the. 
people who say that in, an industrial 
nation like ours, you need large concen- 
trations of economic and industrial puree 
just to make it work?’ 


Nader: The answer to that is it 's just 
not true. What you need for economies of 


scale are plants, factories of ample and ¢-“ 


sufficient size. to take :advantage of the 
machinery and economies of scale. You 
don’t need a company to buy up 250 
subsidieries and 25. different industries. 
That only builds the corporate empire. It 
doesn’t improve efficiency, it certainly 
doesn’t. improve innovation and it makes 
it more difficult to manage. It also often 
damages small businesses. It is absolutely 
insupportable to contend that that kind 
of conglomerate size is important for 
efficiency. 

Cynic: A lot of people wonder how 
one makes the transition from a corpor- 
ate society to one in..which- companies 
exist, but in which workers have greater 
control. What do you envision as a plan if 
suddenly 3 million Americans got angry 
tomorrow and acted ina unified way? 
What path would most sensibly and least | 

(continued on page 6) 


ourt Endangers Bishop’sHouse 


By Cynic Staff. Reports 


Built in 1854,-the Bishop’s 


draws to a close a year and-a hali House is listed’ on the. City, 


“You pave Paradise, put up a 
parking lot.”’ é 
—Joni Mitchell 

The State Supreme Court 
yesterday sealed the fate of the 
125-yeat-old Bishop’s House at 
52 South Williams St:-by ruling 
that the Medical Center Hospital 
of Vermont may tear down the 
historic 23 room mansion with- 
out going through a _ review 
under Act 250, Vermont’s Land 
Use and Dévelopment Law. The 
Court dissolved an earlier injunc- 
tion staying the house~ from 
destruction and prohibiting con- 
struction of a parking lot. The 
Supreme Court also sent part of 
the case back to Chittenden 
Superior Court to assess damages 
against the Committee to Save 
the Bishop’s House. 

\ The decision, which 
becomes effective -on™ April 24, 
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long legal battle between. the 
Hospital, the Committee to Save 
the Bishop’s House, ‘and the 
State Environmental Board. The 
Hospital plans to demolish: the 
thouse and pave the land for 150 
parking spaces beside the De- 
Goesbriand unit which UVM 
bought in 1977 on the condition 
that the Hospital provide addi- 
tional parking. 

_ The Hospital is leasing back 
60% of the DeGoesbriand from 
UVM for $575,000 a year for 15 
years for $8,625,000. The other 
40% is leased: to the University 
Health Center (UHC) for an 
out-patient clinic staffed by 130 
‘doctors of the UVM. Medical 
School. Formed in 1972, the 
UHC is. the largest medical group 
in Vermont, and almost half of 


‘all. physicians in Chittenden 


County are-members.- ~~ 


State, and National Registers of 
Historic Places and -belongs to 
the historic University Green 
District. In 1886, the house was 
remodeled by A.E. Richardson. 
a partner in the Burlington firm 
of Wells-Richardson, makers of 
patent medicine. Outstanding 
woodwork. was placed along 
walls, mantels, and stairs; the 
Hospital has pledged to remove 
the woodwork before demolish- 
ing the house. 

From 1916 to 1977, the 
house served as thé residence Of 
the Catholic Diocese of» Ver- 


mont. For years,-parking-beside 


the DeGoesbriand (formerly a 
Catholic hospital named for the 
first. Bishop of Vermont) was 


rented to the Hospital for a‘ 


dollar a year. 
When Bishop John Marshall 


~~ (continued on page 9) - 


AlternativesTo Destruction Of 
The Bishop’s House 


(1) Peripheral parking, as recommended by a 
study committee to then UVM President Andrews. 
Some Hospital personnel have been parking at Gutter- 
son Field House and riding a shuttle bus to and from 
work. 

(2) Add jarktae around the house. A plan drawn 
up by Flin and Lawrence Landscape Architects to 
provide 150 parking spaces and retain the house. The 
plan was rejected by. the Hospital as “‘aesthetically 
displeasing” and impractical. 

(3) Sell to Visiting Nurses Association. The Hos- 
pital asked $500,000. 

(4) Congregate housing for-the elderly. 

(5) UVM dorm space to partially ores Robin- 
son Hall. 


en 
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MCAB Avauiliteowa Presents: 


ONE TRUTH BAND 
featuring John McLaughlin 
Larry Coryell 


(solo acoustic guitar) 


Friday April 20 
Middlebury College 


Memorial F ield House ‘ 


3PM 


only 50 minutes from Burlington 


Tickets: Bailey’s Music . 


at the door 


_ONLY $30 


| $55° 


LEARN to BARTEND 


Bverythitia You Wanted 
To Know About Drinks... 
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_. By David Rocthig 

Over 300 people. brayed 
gray weather last Saturday to 
protest nuclear power at the 
Vermont Yankee Nuclear Power 
Plant in Vernon, Vermont. 

The . demonstration was 
organized by the “Solar Roll- 
ers,” bicyclists from Amherst, 
Mass. and other surrounding 
communities, a group concerned 
about nuclear power and advo- 
cating solar energy as an alterna- 
tive. ; 

Month old plans for the 


anticipate the large turnout. One 
of the “Rollers’’ attributed it to 
both the shutdown of Vermont 
Yankee and the nuclear accident 
that—occurred—in— Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania last week. That 
accident released quantities of 
radioactive steam into the at- 
mosphere... — 

The protesters began assem- 


the Yankee plant and circled 
back to the road. .The .demon- 
stration was peaceful, consisting 
of discussions, theatre supplied 
by the Bread and Puppet Group 
of Glover, Vermont, and partici- 
patory singing. Antisnuke para- 
phenalia was ator sold or given 
away. 


Accident 


see 


a 
& but were afraid to ask i 
$ ‘% Rae 
< ' % By Eric Kilburn 
2 courses offered 2 In a hastily-planned demon- 
es - April 23 — April 25 % stration following the Three Mile 
« ¥ Islands nuclear accident, 5,000 


Be) 30 — May 2 


Call 
Brad Cook 
879-0653 


to register 


people gathered in the 40 degree 


day to protest nuclear power. 

The rally, organized by the 
Boston, Clamshell Alliance, fea- 
tured speakers from the Mobili- 
zation for Survival, American 
Indian Movement, Clamshell and 
other groups. \s 

Harvard “biologist George 
Wald, a Nobel Laureate, told the 
emotion-charged crowd “you 
know you're getting closer to 
the moment of truth when the 
New York Times’ coverage of 


sto aretlag eile ~-—- 


“Verinent_demonstration did not - 


bling in front of the gates of 


' drizzle of Boston Common Sun-* 


A petition. was Sevulated 


asking for the permanent shut- 

down of all existing plants and 

the refusal to grant licenses for 

new ones, Copies of the petition 

are being sent to the governors 

of Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire. 

One person biked from New 
Market, New Hampshire saying, 
“If we were’in shape, we’d be in 
Pennsylvania, but I think even 
this will help show the com- 
panies that we are serious.” 


accident,-is it necessary? 


Three Mile Island says one thing 
in one paragraph and contradicts 
it in the next.” 

Wald and other speakers 
blamed corporations with decei- 
ving the American people about 
the safety of nuclear power 
indicating “the experts” in parti- 
cular. “When it comes to your 
own survival, we are all experts,” 
said Wald. “The time has come 
to tell the economic powers of 
this country that ‘this is my 
earth, not your business’.” 

Midway through the rally, a 
speaker from the Mobilization 
for Survival told the audience of 


te te —- 


No-Nuke Forces Demonstrate 
“at Vermont Yankee Plant 


The Vermont Yankee pent at Vernon — Invi view of the Warrisburg P 


forthcoming 


During its first 17 months 
of operation, the Vermont Yan- 
kee plant was closed down 19 
times. The latest shutdown was 
caused by cracked fuel rods with 
reopening ‘scheduled for today. 

Although one-third of Bur- 
lington’s power is supplied by 
the plant, a rate hike is not 
expected, according to a Burling- 
‘ton Ele¢tric spokesman.’ The 
cost of the shut down is being 
absorbed by shortening the 


six-week maintenance shut down . 


scheduled for next fall. 


» . 


t Sparks Protest 


chanted “‘We are in Harrisburg.”’ 

Other persons spoke of a 
demonstration 
against the Trident, a $2»billion 
nuclear submarine that. can 


' destroy 500 cities, on April 7th 


a 50,000 person anti-nuke gath- - 


ering in Germany where people 


in Groton, Connecticut. 

Following the ~~ four-hour 
demonstration on the common, 
500 persons travelled in a 
caravan to the suburban home of 
Massachusetts Governor Edward 
King .in Winthrop. Governor 
King, who favors continued 
expansion of nuclear power in 
the state, agreed to accept a 
series of demands submitted by 
the crowd, but did not change 
his pro-industry stance. 


“~~ possibili 


____ attention t 


Nader Delves Into Ideals... —————continued from p. 5 


violently change the society? 

Nader: In our society, money daeien 
talks — it talks economically, it talks 
politically. It makes sense to have con- 
sumers organize economic imstitutions 
under their control, likey consumer 
cooperatives in order to aggregate their 
money, improve their bargaining power, 
extend their inftuence in the economy, 
challenge and break monopolies; and 
develop communication systems - and 
networks that have political import. For 
instance, if you go into a’ supermarket 
called Safeway with $30, you don’t have. 
much bargaining power. If you and 
several other thousand consumers owned 
that market, you have something like $50 
million a. year of bargaining power. 
Secondly, when you're asked’ by, con- 
sumer. groups in Washington to support 
cofisumer protection legislation, which is 
being atta¢ked by big business, if you are 


owned by consumers you are likely to . 


support this legislation. 


So I think the consumer 
cooperative future is very bright. People 
ought to learn more; study it? It’s a major 
alternative form of economic democracy. 

Cynic: What about your particular 
kind of leadership qualities? How do you 
feel that you can run different organiza- 


’ tions effectively? Do you have any 


particular model or suggestion that. you 
can offer on how to lead a citizen-based 
organization? 

Nader: There are two kinds of citizen 


’ groups that need ‘to’ be ‘operating in this: 


country. One is basically a group with 
different areas of people working full- 
time on different subjects. They should 
work together to make the policy .and 
then say to the rest of the country, ““This 
is what we’re doing — you want to 
support us — fine. We'll tell you what 
we're doing in great détail and we appre- 
ciate your support. We act fast, we make 
quick decisions, and we’re strategically 
flexible.”” Then fhere’s the other kind of 
organization that would want to be more 
of a membership, where there are meet- 
ings, and_deéliberative proceedings. It is 
going to be inescapably more anguished 
and inflexible and slower. Its advantage is 
that it broadens the educational embrace 
and it brings in more and more people 
into the movement. We need both kinds 
of organizations. 

Cynic: What you tend to do is more 
of the former? is 

Nader: Yes, and furthermore, we 
don’t want to grow too large. We want to 


- stay flexible and we want to breed new 


groups. For example, we helped start the. 


. VIRG’s (Public Interest Research Groups) 


all over the country. They’re independent 
and they’re on their own. We helped start 
the Connecticut Citizen Action Group. 
So we see ourselves as not only working 
on our own projects in Washington, like 
developing citizen training manuals, 
models of action, but also as a kind of 
Johnny Appleseed for the citizen move- 


ment. 
Cynic: There is a syndrome of people 


‘who really go into the thick of things and - 


El | 


burn out. They say “I’m tired of being 
poor and I'll take a job in the bureau- 
cracy.”’ That’s happened — even in your 


~staff. 


_Nader: ‘It’s not because they’ve 
burned. out, it’s because. they think 
maybe on the inside they can do a lot, 
especially with support from people on 
the outside. But you’re right, there is a 
“burn out” phenomena that some aca- 
demics are beginning to study. That’s 
something to be confronted, it’s a serious 
problem. I could never understand it 
personally. — | would burn out working 
for a big corporation..1 would burn out 
working. in a govemment bureaucracy, as 
I did for a year. I think some of them get 
frustrated — they’ re tired of losing. They 
can’t develop a psychology of combatting 
adversity with redoubled efforts. That’s 
the essential trait that you have to have in 
a citizen movement. When you lo’e, you 
got to figure even harder on how-to win 
on the second round. You go through 
every’ day expecting adversity. Then you 
don’t have to get depressed. when it 
comes. 

Cynic: One of the dangers of the 


American people’s psyche is that we rely 
very heavily on leaders and we expect our 


leaders to do things for us, and in a very 


real sense ‘you are the leader of the 
American Consumer movement. Do you 


seek to channel out the leadership in your 
own organization because there is a 


_danger of getting spread too thinly? 


Nader: In fact, our greatest interest is. 
in Seeioring new ria I ‘think: the 


function of leadership is not to produce 
faithful followers, but to produce more 
leaders. We’ve been fortunate in finding 
some very fine people in the last 15 years 
who are now taking on key responsibi- 
lities, both in Washington, and around the 
country to help start new groups. But | 
find it’s very hard to recruit good organi- 
zers. We can’t find the people with the 
capability, the-drive, to take it on... real 
risk-taking citizen entrepreneurs... 
Cynic: I remember- seeing in the 
papers some personal remarks about you 
— that people are tired of seeing Nader. 
First of all, do you think that there is sort 
of a. building reaction against you as a 
figure, and secondly, would there ever be 
a time in which you would determine 
that that is the case and you would take a 
couple of steps back from the limelight? 
Nader: Well first of all, it’s a tribute 
to our success. It’s a tactic of many 
unscrupulous polificians. Instead of 
saying they beat the Consumer Protection 
Bill they say they beat mé. So that people 
don’t say, “Why are’you fighting against 
consumers..:”” It (the comments) doesn't 
bother us at all. The problem is that we 
were’ up against the most awesome 
combination of trade- association and 
corporate lobbyists who lived and breath- 
ed to destroy this agency. They told their 
members that they. saved ‘them from 


Armageddon — they became very impor- 


tant in Washington vis-a-vis their members 
— it became a real cause célebre for them. 
“Pm° amazed: the small consumer 
(continued on next page | 
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Faculty Discusses 
New Unionization A ttempt 


. By Dana Baron 
With UVM’s cauldron of 
labor troubles already boiling 


' Over, approximately 35 faculty 


members threw another log on 
the .fire as they met in Billings 
last -Thutsday to discuss the 
possibility of anew attempt at 
unionization. This comes on the 
heels of .a strike against ‘the 
univetsity by workers df Ver- 
mont Educational Telévision and 
announcements of organizing 
efforts among UVM" s 1,000 staff 
employees. 

_ Representatives ___ of __Ver- 
mont’s two rival education 
unions, the Vermont Education 
Association (VEA) and the Ver- 
mont Federation of Teachers 
(VFT), addressed Thursday’s 
meeting extolling the advantages 
of unionization in general and 
their own unions in_ particular. 
Both unions are currently invol- 
ved in. the .efforts to organize 
UVM’s staff. __ 

The moderator of the meet- 
ing, Fred Magdoff of the Coll@ge 
of Agriculture, began by calling 
attention to what he considered 
the three main concerns facing 
the faculty: reappointment and 
tenure policy, increasing work- 
loads, and declining salaries 
relative to inflation. Sociology 
professor Ralph — Underhill 
followed, citing a job market 
situation that brings 200 appli- 
cants for each available teaching 
job, and- briefly elaborating 
on the concerns voiced by 
Magdoff. “We face a situation 
which, in labor parlance, is 
called a ‘speed-up’,” he said. He 
ended by calling on his collea- 


. gues to join together and form a 


collective bargaining unit to 
fight for what they deserved. 

After the presentations by 
the union representatives, many 
faculty . asked questions and 
expressed their,concerns about 


Speech... 


The way to combat’ the 
corporate structure, according to 
Nader, is through consumer 
education of life skills. He 
assumed sarcastically -that the 
audience had had courses on 
such skills. “You all had courses 
in taxpayer’s rights, in envirén- 
mental issyes, you were all sent 
to the local supermarket to see 
how it operates — right?” Nader 
urged that all.people give them- 
selves a chance to be effective 
citizens and develop the necess- 
ary skills. He criticized the 
media for contributing to the 
general ignorance through sup- 
pression of knowledge. 

He cited a growing trend of 
media corporations. 1200 of the 


Interview... 


oe AOTC 


development. continued from Pp. 5 


the implications of unionization. 
Many of these centered on the 
types of things a contract might 
or might not cover? “We don’t 
bring a pre-packaged contragt ' 
with us,” said VFT President 
Carla Thomas in response to- 
these concerns. ““You write your © 
own contract in the way you 
feel best fits your circum- 
stances.” 
At one point in the meeting, ~ 
a show of hands was called for 
to determine how many were 
not- convinced that: a union was 
necessary. Only eight of -those- 
present raised their hands. 
Finally, the conversation 
turned-to the timing for a@ union = 
drive. It was determined. that, 
with the current term rapidly os “ 
drawing to a close, an all-out © = 
organizing campaign could not “3 THE 
be launched until the fall. ae 
Meanwhile, the faculty members 
present decided to feel out their BESELER 
colleagues further to determine 
the general feeling about a union 
and to meet again shortly after be b 
the spring break. ne Shs . 6 7 C 
The faculty has attempted Co 4 5 a 
to form a union twice beforé ‘in ; 
recent years. The last attempt 
came in the Spring of 1976. At 
this time, unionization came to a 
vote with three unions repre- 
sented on the ballot. With then 
newly inaugurated President 
Lattie Coor calling for “‘colleagu- 
ality’ and time to work out the 
University’s problems, the facul- 
ty voted 2 to-l in favor of no 
union. 
Since then, many faculty 
members . feel, the position of 
the faculty has grown worse 
instead of better. As one faculty 
member expressed it, “The cur- 
rent system at the University 
may give one crumb to one of us 
and: two crumbs to another of 
us, but the system is.still crum- 
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1900 U.S. papers are members 
of large companies. The Bur- 
lington Free Press, owned by the 
Gannett newspaper chain, 
spends hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on advertising rather than 
on reporters, said Nader. 
“Gannett is moving in -a 
direction that represents a real'* 
threat to the First Amendment,” 
he warned. “The man at the top 
can say ‘Don’t go after this 
story,’ and it won’t be touched.” 
Nader concluded by urging 
student involvement in  con- 
sumer issues. ““You’re living for 
many future generations,” he 
said. “‘We must give ourselves a 
chance to be effective citizens — 
to develop the necessary skills.” 
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movement 
came as close as it did to beating’ 
them. If it wasn’t for the cam- 
paign money, we would have 
beat them. 

Cynic: Carter supported it, 
but did he really help the cause? 

Nader: Very little, he hardly 
made any calls — and that’s 
another thing that hurt us — if 
we: had him muscling Con- 
gress the way, he-did deregulating 
gas last year, we would have 
turned the corner and got the 
few votes swung to our sidé. 
But he didn’t do it. 

Cynic: One tacfic “used by 
companies against that type of 
regulation. is to have token 
public service ads and things like 


pours saying we're already being © 
esponsible, we're self-regulating 


ph that’s already. beginning to 
APRIL 4, 1979 


happen. Mike Dagas has a theory 
that that’s how that. bill is 
going to be subverted. Has that 


_ happened in other areas that you 


can think of off-hand? : 

Nader: It has happened in 
other areas “— the banks for 
example like to say they are 
self-regulating — there is a 


° - : ee 
Bae wibstaton, by. soyng A = Live Entertainment 


they’re . regulating themselves. A Ch 


The Product Safety Commission 
Sunday aftemoon — April 8th 4:00 — 


has been approached by a4 
number of industries who’ve 
159 Main St. 
next to the Flynn Theater / downtown sucling on. 


said, “look, give us a chance — 

we'll develop our own industry- 
wide standards and we'll regulate - 
ourselves. I’ve never seen that .- 
work Very well at all. ; 

_Cynic: One thing that came _ 

out clearly at UVM during a 

(continued on page 9) . 
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Bishop’s House... 


in the house, he insisted that 
they buy the -DeGoesbriand 
parking along with the house. 
Two appraisers were brought in 
to value the house and parking 
lot. One arrived. at $1.2 million, 
the other at $330,000. Bishop 
Marshall asked for $800,000, 
and the Hospital paid. But after 
the deal was finalized, 
Hospital Board of Trustees tried 
to back out of the deal: Bishop 


Marshall refused to reconsider. 


The Hospital was - stuck 
forking out an énormous sum 
for a house, two acres of park- 
ing, and—an-acre-of lawn. The 
$800,000 was not the final 
figure, either. An additional 
$150,000 to 200,000 will be 
needed to demolish the house, 
pave the land into 150 parking 
spaces, and erect ‘an eight foot 
““decorative-screen.”” — 

The Hospital is working 


the | 


ntinued from p.5 


hand in glove with UVM. The 
proposed parking lot will actual- 
ly bene fit UVM, which owns the 
DeGoesbriand and the UHC 
which is really part of UVM. The 
University could not have easily 
razed the Bishop’s’ House 
because UVM has been judged a 
state agency and would have had 
to undergo an extensive review 
before the State Historic Presér- 
vation Advisory Council. 

UVM was ‘given q 15-year 
option to buy the 3.6 acres or 
planned total of 450 parking 
spaces for $1.2 million. 

The — Hospital repeatedly 
refused to consider altemative 
uses for the house on grounds 
that-anything other than demoli- 
tion and paving would cause an 
increase in health care costs. But 
this argument has apparently 
lost credibility in the face of a 
$30 million planned expansion 
at the Mary Fletcher unit. 


——Chronology——— 


1854 

House built by John Sullivan 
1886 . 

_ House bought and remodeled by 
A.E. Richardson 

1916 

House bought and occupied by 
Catholic Diocese of Vermont 


1974 
A~ UVM-Hospital-UNH © study 
suggests use of Bishop’s House. 
and grounds for parking. 
1977-- 
January 

Hospital agrees to buy Bish- 
op’s House and DeGoesbriand 
parking lot for $800,000. Hos- 
pital acquires demolition permit 
for house. 
September 

Bishop Marshall moves out 
of house. Visiting Nurses Asso- 
ciation expresses interest in the 
house. 
$500,000. Burlington Board of 
Aldermen unanimously pass a 
resolution for the preservation 
of the house. 
October 

Health _ Department app- 
roves UVM purchase of DeGoes- 
briand and demolition of Bish- 
op’s House to provide parking. 
Committee to Save the Bishop’s 
House sues Hospital to go 
through Act 250 process. Super- 
ior Court rules for preliminary 
injunction delaying demolition. 


Hospital ‘lists price as- 


Environmental Board rules Hos- . 


pital must seek Act 250 permit: 
more than ten acres of land in- 
voived within a five-mile radius. 
Hospital appeals to State Su- 
preme Court. 
November 
- UVM _. trustees offer 

$100,000 for the construction 
of a parking deck if the house 
cannot be legally destroyed. 
Hospital trustees meet with 
Committee to Save the Bishop’s- 
House — No agreement reached. 
1978 
June 

Supreme Court returns case 
to Superior Court on a techni- 
cality. Committee to Save the 
House files for new injunction. 
September : 

Environmental Board ob- 
tains new injunction stopping 
demolition. Committee to Save 
the House withdraws from the 
case when ordered to ‘post 
$80,000 bond. 
1979 
February 

Second, appeal to State Su- 
preme Court. 
April 

2 — Robinson students ask 
President Coor to halt demoli- 
tion. ’ 
3 — State Supreme Court 


rules Bishop’s House cah be torn * 


down and parking lot can be 


Nadet... ‘continued from p. 7 


student movement for divesti- 
ture of UVM holdings in large 
corporations that were active in 
-South ‘Africa was that the 
bankers in the community and 
on the board of Trustees were 
tremendously adverse to any 
kind of changes in investment 
policies that. would take morals 
into account. 

Nader: First of all, I think if 


the studefits feel strong enough - 


about an issue that has great 
moral support to it, then the 
University should divest. Period. 
Of course, almost any corpora- 
tion you invest in, whether you 
put money in a bank or into a 
company, you're going to be 
investing in an institution that 
generates injustice and unneces- 
sary harm to peaple. You can’t 
escape unless you put your 
money in a jar on a shelf. 
Cynic; One 
then how ‘many days of 
vacation do you take a year? 
Nader: None. — 
Cynic: hours? ' 
Nader: No, I: don’t take 
vacations — first of all I don’t 
recognize the concept. If you 
love your work, what do you 
~ need a vacation for? Vacations 
_\ APRIL 4, 1979 


last question ~ 


can be very boring. 

Cynic: Your visit here has 
been a positive influence on 
students’ thinking about society 
as a whole, but a lot of people 
only believe negative things, 
such as nuclear meltdowns, are 
going to really get people 
thinking. Do you think that’s 
true — Is that a'cynical attitude 
or are you'‘more optimistic than 
that? 

Nader: :\That could be — it 
could be that it requires a 
catastrophe to jolt people out of 
their feeling of powerlessness, 
out of their feeling of alienation, 
out of their lethargy. What we’re 
trying to do is head it off. We 
think that the risk of catastro- 

“phe in many areas — world 
hunger, arms race, nuclear power 


contamination of the environ- 
ment is proliferating so rapidly 


we’ve got to focus on foreseeing 
and forestalling these risks. In 
other words,.we’ve got to focus 
on preventive action... so we’ve 
got to learn how to motivate one 
‘another how to’ involve 
one another, how to make social 

~action fun, -fulfilling-as wel: as 
successful. 
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By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

One early evening in the Spring of 
1974'I sat on the fifth floor of Aberne- 
thy’s fire escape, hugging my sides 
through my thin cotton shirt and shiver- 
ing. The lights on the hill were just 
beginning to shine in the darkness and the 
traffic lights seemed to profoundly 
regulate the inch-worms of tail-lights 
creeping up Pearl St. Bob Caswell. was 
expounding the work of renégade Ameri- 
can ex-patriot poet Ezra. Pound, trying 
to explain something about the Cantos, 
something. that I can’t quite remember 
now. 

What I do remember is the warm 


glow we shared in the chill of the evening... 


Bob had just read the poem he had 
written that moming, and the poems he 
had been sporadically constructing all 
week, about his son Stephen. 

I think he had just finished his first 
version. of “‘Botticelli—in my Hallway.” 
The poem ends this way: 


The first spring comes at odd*times 
In Vermont. : ; 
At six o'clock, I grizzle my way 
Down our sixty foot hallway 
And there it is. 
Sun showers all over the kitchen floor. 
And he is there 
Standing in a pool of sunlight 
And drinking from the faucet. 
Naked. Beautiful. Botticelli. 
_ Boticelli in my Hallway 

Bob’s talk wandered from Botticelli 
to his son, to Pound. The conversation 
shifted from Michelangelo to Hargreave’s 
Market. Hargreave’s proprietor, Jimmy 
Crabtree, was about to close up shop 
across the intersection from us, after 
selling Bob the half-gallon of Gallo 
Chablis sitting between us on the grating. 
The wine I remember especially, because 
it was cool and sweet, and. I got about 
one -swig off the bottle to Bob’s two. 
Until I ruined it all. 


Center St. to a Boy in the Forties 


When | was.¥f 

And discove in 
As well as beg 
| already knew 


I stood up abruptly, to trace with my 
finger an outline of where the “Burling- 
ton. woods” once cut across: the South 
end of town above Willard St. My foot 
struck the bottle of chablis. The wine ran 
freely between the iron bars of the fire 


it. 

“That was a dumb thing to do,” said 
Bob. That was all, but the train of his 
thought seemed to have escaped with the 
wine. He held a fat volume of Pound in 
one hand, a finger between two”pages, as 
though it were a Bible. He never read to 
me the Cantos that he had promised. 

_ Fuzzied by wine, and _ caught 
between Bob’s sudden. sobriety’ and the 
twilight’s deepening chill, I fumbled a 
goodbye. Tran all the way home, to chase 
out the cold and disappointment. 

To this day, I can only recite one line 
of Pound. It’s Caswell’s. favorite: ““Amo 
ergo sum, and in just that proportion.” 

But I’ve never forgotten his descrip- 


. tion of Stephen -in the-“Botticelli?’? poem, 


as he had read it that night, five stories of 
thin metal “webbing above the asphalt 
parking lot: 

“Shoulder-length blonde and ae 
Goat-quick and slender 


“Munching an awareness 


Like Michelangelo’s ‘Satyr Eating Grapes’ 
_ Robert Caswell. found poetry the 
same spring I discovered him. I had found 
in him, and he in poetry, order and focus 
in the jumble of our unkempt day-in, 

day-out existenees. 
I had found a poet, a poet I had alt 


to myself, it-seemed. I was a sophomore’ 


in high school, tragically in love with an 
older woman, learning to smoke dope and 
cut classes. ““Most of what you’re learning 
in school is siniply bullshit,” said Caswell 
then. I swore I'd be his Boswell, some- 
day. 

But I worried that Caswell’s poems 
concerning the 1930’s and °40’s in 


escape, until Bob’s.arm shot out to right: 


<—" 


Burlington, local landmarks, and people I 
knew, were too parochial to ever trans- 
cend Burlington as an audience. 

Early one morning, in his faltering 
typewriter stuccato, barely audible over 
Stephén’s stereo pumping out Van 
Morrison, Caswell created a conversation 
with the Unitarian Church looking into 
his fifth floor living room window. 


Do your children understand, 
Can’t we wake them 
Let them hear 
Now that dawn is coming? 
Unitarian Dialogue 


It’s written for only here, I thought, 
it doesn’t reach beyond this very build- 
ing. Still I felt that there was virtue in his 
poetic response to  the~ bell-tower’s 
request: “My children know/ The things 
that I’ve forgot,/ Let them sleep til 
morning.” 

This spring, Caswell’s The Compass 
of the Heart gained national publication 
by North Atlantic Books. Bookstores all 
over the country,.as well as in Burlington, 
are now selling Caswell’s fond recollect- 
ions of neighborhoods since bulldozed to 
make room for sprawling complexes of 
concrete and glass. 

Caswell’s once seemingly whimsical 
dream of chronicling the life and times of 
a. city and its people has risen like a 
phoenix from the ashes of the poet’s life. 


Caswell, soon after hitting forty, was 


crushed by an agonizing divorce, com- 
pounded by an overly fond writer’s 
delight in an increasingly grisley- bottle, 


‘and “career wreckage” after resigning his 


tenured seat in the UVM English depart- 
ment. Only “four years of welfare and a 
CETA grant” have kept him from starva- 
‘tion. But’ -th0®€~-five ‘years have also 


nurtured “a talent wher I least expected © 


it, in poetry.” 
Compass will not support Caswell in 
itself (he only receives - 20 cents/copy 


Which seemed to run down hill. 
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sold), and it’s not without some trepida- 


“tion that he ‘acknowledges- that his 


unemployment compensation Will” rin 
out at the end of April, and he will have 
to find another way to support himself. 
One way or another, though, he will 
continue to plot his course by the points 
of his poetic bent. 

Last Saturday, five years since | 
kicked over the Gallo on Abernethy’s 
fire escape, and eleven- months since 
Caswell himself kicked the bottle habit, 
(How long has been the drought since | 
guided the bottle to.:. mouth...) Caswell 
said, “It would have been hard to say, 
three or four years ago, but I regret 
nothing in my life: My cliche is that if | 
had to do it all over again, I'd do it 
exactly the same as I did, because | like 
the end product.” 

Caswell lives alone with his cat in an 
enigmatic citadel of poetic seclusion on 
Orchard Terrace. The ceiling slants in ata 
different angle in each room of his small 
apartment, creating an effect » Caswell 
calls, “‘the. house of the seven gables 
turned inward.” 

“It would be nice if my poetry has a 


“ value above and beyond what I know it 


has. It has the value that a number of 


people who do not ordinarily read 


poetry, read those first two books (Fpi- 
taph for a Street and Exile from North 
Street),” said Caswell, ‘“‘and a number of 
people were affected by the fact that 
they were about a home town. It made 
them aware that their neighborhood, and 
their childhood had been laid aside all 


these, years, people who grew up as far - 


away as London, and a few people 
scattered all over this country who have 
read_ the new book have said, ‘Wow, 
you’re writing about my home town!’” 

> So there it was. I had missed the 
point. I was reading “‘it is there, this 
place,’’. where Caswell had written “there 
it is, my: life is in that place.” 

Just as in Ireland he had walked the 
streets of Dublin to find Joyce and Yeats, 
and “as an American in Ireland, I had 
become more Irish than the Irish by being 
sympatico with the Irish experience.” So 


‘ too, Caswell’s poetry is more “‘of Burling- 


ton” than the rapidly developing Queen 


City feels that it can afford to remain. 


Epitaph fora Street, Caswell’s first book, 
decries the brutality of “urban renewal!” 


No Willie, 
Your declaration must be expanded 
“\..to kill a house 
Where great men grew up, married, died, 
I here declare a capital offense” 
Just won't do. 
To kill any forebuilding 
Must be included. 
Next time you're about, Willie. 
Go visit Dublin town 
If you can find it. 
Requium for a Street and its People 


Epitaph for a Street began Caswell’s 
Career-as a poet, and perhaps in that fact 
alone it ‘justifies its focus on the. past. 
Epitaph is included in his most recent 
work, The Compass of the Heart. In 
Compass, it. serves as’ beth an_introduc- 
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tion and as a first chapter, to the sophis- 
tication of his more recent work. 

Compass is an anthology of all that 
Caswell has published to date, as well as a 
new section. It’s in the final section that 
Caswell discovered his bearings, no longer 
meandering through the past. In “‘Sep- 
tember Walk” he has gone beyond 
parochial time, taking his toolbox of 
poetic torque wrenches to the very 
sparkplugs of time: 
Discarded messages 
From used up lamps 
Sofas, last year’s phonograph records 
Last decade’s automobiles 
And the next to the latest toy 
Go quietly to hell. 
The updated ordinance 
Making it practical 
To get rid of the immediate past 
Before it grips the imagination 
And-de fies the laws of salt... 

September Walk 


Even the poet is mortal, yet-the poet 
‘must protest that mortality, and Caswell 
ends: “...J sound what I see/ And make a 
crazy music/ That joints this junk of 
summer/ To my eventual death.” 

“Sometimes in the process of writ- 
ing, you become aware that someone’s 

- going to be reading it,” said Caswell. “I 
become concerned that I handle whatever 
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read page 57.” : 
Later; remembers Caswell, he went 


poetry. 

“I found, much to my own surprise, 
that I was recording little bits of things, 
that I had been carrying around. Some I’d 


had since my childhood. 


“I'd ask myself, ‘now why did: I 
remember this particular thing?’ 

“Tll_ write this thing down. My 
primary obligation became to get the 


happening in memory as accurately as I: 


possibly could, though sometimes- my 
memory did funny things.” 
“As in the “Hayload” poem, I have 


my father on top, driving the load in the. 
end. When(I read it to my sister over the 


phone, she said, ‘That’s really-nice, that’s 


something. There’s only one thing. You 


were. up there criving t the horses, weren’t 


you?’ * 


“TI was really bothered. | had lied. 
But | came to see that I had remembered 


it that way for a reason. It’s the one time 
in the book that my father’s made 
something of a hero. 


. “Ivhad remembered it the other way, 


all these years. In the course of writing 7 
I realized why I had | 
remembered it that way. It became the 
message of the poem. 


the poem down, 


“Why do I- remember the one time 


it is I’m trying to say, so that it’s available 
on the surface.” 

“For a long time the persen who 
always floated into mind was-my older 
sister. She’s not a poetry reader; she 


my father really beat me, in the “‘Capitai 
Punishment” poem? Was it because I had 
licd to him? The punishment*was all out 
of proportion to the crime. So I simply 
asked the question ‘What ‘was going on in 


dropped out of high school in the 10th 
grade, was for Nixon to the end, likes 
Ronald Reagan, and is very mich into 
Christianity, all things that I’m not. So I 
keep in mind, ‘What’s in it for Betty? Is 
she being taken all the way in this 
thing?’” 

“The last poem she saw before she 
died was the first poem I’d written with 
alcohol not being in any way a part of my 
life: “‘“September Walk.” It was a far cry 
from the poems of Epitaph or Exile from 
North Street. When | talked to her over 
the phone, she said, ‘In many ways 
this is the best poem you have eve 
written. You just keep getting better and 
better.’ She remained one of my astute 
critics to the end.” 

One of Caswell’s aims in “doing” 
poetry has been» to reach those who 
wouldn’t necessarily ‘read poetry other- 
wise, and to chronicle the life and times 
of “my town, our towh.” | 

As the Burlington he knew was being 
bulldozed and- paved over, Caswell sat at 
his . typewriter with his omninipresent 
Saléms dribbling ashes down the front of 


—their lives/ That only such an outrage 
‘ could give him satisfaction?’” 


“In naming the names of actual 


people and streets, 1 remember thinking, 


\ 


his Irish sweaters, and a mug of 2-heap- & 


ing-teaspoons-of-instant coffee _ beside 
him. His fingers rapped out the names 


of places and people, looming giants, not ; 


in stature, but in the vital authenticity of 
daily life. Some, such as Jimmy Crabtree, 
he encountered daily. Others, such as his 
father, had deserted his company up- 
wards of thirty years ago. 

“I remember very clearly, two things, 
one being a poem of Frank O’Hara’s: He 
talks about getting up in- the morning, 
coming into the kitchen and con fronting 
the refrigerator door, that, ‘such things 
are important after the heavy goings-on 
of the night before.’ I thought, I do that 
ll the time. My life is full of this kind of 
thing. O’Hara said to me, ‘one makes 
poetry of these things. This is one way to 
do it.’ 

“The other thing. was something I 
read in Kerouak’s Dr. Sachs. He was 
writing about ‘growing up.in Lowell, when 
he was 8 or 9. There’s a particular passage 
in which he describes the roadway in 
front of his house on a summer evening, 
the cracks in the dirt and whatnot, 
just sitting there looking at it. 1 temem- 
bered the hours I sat on the stoop at 252 
North Street, days when the guys weren’t 
around and there was nothing to do. I 
would sit there just watching the street. It 


was on page 56 of the book, I sald, I’ve 


done that:-1 closed the-book. I never did 
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‘how do I keep-thiS from being provin- 
cial?’ Then] remembered that Joyce, in 
Ulysses, names about every street in 
Dublin, and names a lot of actual, histori- 
cal people, He said that, ‘If I can get to 
the. heart of Dublin, I’ve gotten to the 


heart of every modern city in the Western’ 


world,” And he did.” 


“My obligation became to do it 
accurately and.well, here, because every 
town has its Church St. and its Sikora’s 
Shoe Repair, had its tradition where the 
Circus came to town, had its funny 
‘corner bookstore, had the equivalent of 
Mama and Papa Izzo... So Joyce. was 
right, and I was right to pick up on that.” 

“Poet Laureate of Burlington,” Tin- 
ker Greene calls Caswell. Green, a local 
poet, organized the Poet’s Mimeo Co-op 
_which published Caswell’s first three 


books. Yet local notoriety and national. 


publication leave Caswell still largely 
estranged from his “peers on the hilt.” 
Like a-man without a -country, 


we eee ee ee eee 
: ‘ 


Caswell has “learned to cope” with a very 
limited interaction with members of the 
English department he was once.a mem- 


~ ber‘ of, nor, given his circum$tances and 


lifestyle, does he expect to be able to 
“gratuitously socialize” with the writers 
and poets “up on the-hill.” 
“I would have liked it, though,” said 
Caswell, “if a greater number had shown 
up last night (at the Church Street 


Center’s celebration of Compass’ publ- 


ication).”’ He said it was unfortunate that 
UVM had “literally almost nothing to do 
with the poet’s community downtown, 
and particularly with the Church Street 
Center’s open readings.” 

- The Split between town and acade- 
mia is neither new nor unique to Burling- 
ton. It is not new to Caswell either, and 
considerably predates the period he 
taught at UVM (from 1960—1968): 
“Slum Landlords” is a sardonic _remem- 
brance of this polarization from Caswell’s 
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ses. 
“I think it would be a gas,” 
“It would be positively great.” 
“I'd go at it with a whole different 
perspective,” said Caswell. “When I was 


he said. 


teaching poetry I knew. an awful lot 
about it. I mean, I thought that I knew 
how the creative process worked, and 


Contention . 


Where poems are concerned 
| would rather write 


i 5 by Dann Brettler 


youth: Julian Lindsey taught English ‘ 


literature/ At the University of Vermont/ 
And lived on Crescent Road/ In the hill 


Section of town/ His wife collected our 
rent/ From North Street. 

Caswell is ‘exiled from ‘North St.” 
now by his education, he is no longer a 
part of that community. He is exiled 


from the University too, partly because. 


he no longer teaches. 

If academia has “‘exiled” Caswell, he 
has not rejected academia. He recounts 
recently stumbling across a book on Irish 
poet Mary Lavan. During the two years 
he spent researching and writing for his 
doctorate at Trinity College in Dublin, 


| Caswell said he became a close friend 
» of Lavan. Upon his return to UVM, he 


wrote a series of four articles on Lavan, 
which he planned to incorporate as 
chapters in a book on the poet. The book 
was never completed. = 

He ‘opened the book, Caswell recalls, 
and was elated to find that five separate 
footnotes referred the reader to the 
articles he had published. 


“By the time I reached the third -- 


footnote,” said Caswell, “I was about a 
foot off the floor. I had to find a chair to 
sit down.” Walking home, Caswell re- 
membered thinking, “‘anybody can write 
a book, and maybe get it published, but 
not everyone can be footnoted.” That 
feeling led Caswell to the conclusion that, 
for better or worse, académic achieve- 


ment was of deep-seated importance to § 


him. 


doad of literature courses, “I don’t think I « 
have the stamina or the interest for that, 
now,” but he is intrigued by the prospect 
of teaching ‘perhaps two or three cour- 


what went into a poem. When I think of 
it now, I blush.” 

“I taught a lot of things that were 
true things, but they were things I didn’t 
understand, didn’t really understand: 
Sometime after beginning to write 


: myself, I'd say ‘Oh, yes. So that’s what I 


>> 


meant. 


‘(continued on page 13) 
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Although Caswell doesn’t entertain ° 
‘any desire to retum to teaching a full 
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Last week, the Cynic 
Plan. One of the plan’s recom- 
mendations was-a-state insurance 
program to.covér those who 

don’t qualify for Medicaid/Medi- 
care, but cannot afford private 

- medical coverage. A bill to 
initiate such a plan is now be fore 
the legislature. Sooty 

By Bruce Vietmetti 

A bill being considered in 
the state senate could . make 
Vermont a forerunner in the 
development of a_ National 
Health Insurance plan. Intro- 
duced by Senators Daniels and 
Sorrell of Chittenden County, 
and Senator McGregor of Grand 
Isle county, the bill calls for 
establishing a ‘““Vermont Health 
Insurance Program,” under 
which “the state shall provide 
for all residents who are not 
otherwise covered, a basic health 
insurance policy and a major 
medical and catastrophic health 
insurance policy...” According 
to the bill, the program would 
be funded by participant’s tax- 
able-income (or available resour- 
ces), and in part by tobacco and 

liquor taxes. | 
- Sen. Daniels of Burlington, 
a UVM history professor and the 
bill’s. main’ sponsor, says the 
program is aimed at people who 
don’t qualify for federal cover- 
age (Medicaid and Medicare) and 
can’t afford adequate private 
insurance plans. According to 
Daniels, this group accounts for 
“10 to 25 percent of the popula- 


analysed the Vt. Health Systems , 


| State Health 


Insurance Bill | 


tion, a low number for the basic 
health plan, and a much higher 
number for the catastrophic 
insurance.” : 
For the basic health insur- 
ance, a participant would be 
assessed five percent of | his 
taxable income. or. available 
resources, and an additional 
one percent for the major 
medical and catastrophic insur- 
ance plan. All residents of. the 
state would be required to 
participate in the program unless 
they could prove they were 


covered under equivalent health - 


insurance plans. 

The proposed program 
would provide “no less coverage 
than the basic health plan. under 
Medicare,” but would also pro- 
vide up to $1000 worth of home 
health services and up to $500 
worth of out-patient mental 
health services.in any calendar 
year. The plan includes a $50 
deductible for each occurrence. 
An occurrence is the total cost 
of treatment for an illness or 
injury, not each individual con- 

- sultation or procedure. 

The major medical and 

catastrophic health plan of the 


proposed program would match. 


or exceed “‘the most prevalent 
major medical and catastrophic 
health plan offered in the state.” 
However, the Vermont program 
would provide co-payment of 
20% of covered costs up to. an 
amount equalling 20% of a 
participant’s ‘taxable income. 
Beyond that, the plan would 
provide coverage of 100% of the 
costs. 


Before the bill becomes law, 


it must pass through the legisla- 
tive processes of revision, possi- 
ble amendments, and committee 
study. Co-sponsor Sen. Thomas 
McGregor of Colchester said the 


Legal Ledger 
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Checking U 
By Linda J, Kidder made out for a future day, in 


Stowe Center, Mountain Rd. Stowe, Vermont 05672 
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You may, be among the 
many on campus who “are 
fortunate enough to have a 
checking account, and probably 
well know the advantages of 
one. Not only do you receive 
cancelled checks as a receipt of 
your purchase, but you are 
relieved of the responsibility of : 
carrying large amounts of money : 
around when shopping. But are 
you aware of your legal fespon- 
sibility? ; 

The __ Vermont _ Statutes 
‘Annotated carries a statute /per- 
taining to the misuse of checks . 
as a protection to the private 
and public business sectors. 


Under this statute you hold a ~- 


legal responsibility to have 
enough money in your checking 


“account to cover the amount of 


any check that you write. You 
must have the appropriate 
amount of morfey in your 
account the same day~the check 
is dated. P ; 

The exception to this sta- 
tute is the post-dated check. If 
you pay for something by a 
check with the knowledge that 
you do not have sufficient funds 
in” your checking account to 
cover the amount of the pur- 
chase,” you may post<late the 
check, if the place of business 


allows you this leeway. A 


post-dated check is a check in 
which the date on the check is 


order to allow the issuer time to 
put additional money into his 
checking account. In this type of 
‘Situation -you are still held 
legally responsible to have suffi- 
cient funds in your account on 
the day that the check is dated. 
Not all businesses allow you this 
freedom and the Manager or 
sales person should be consulted 


before implementing this course 
‘of action, . : 


If you buy something in a 
store and upor bringing it home 
find that there are parts that are 
missing or that the Product does. 
not work, you may deem it 
necessary to stop payment on 
the check, Providing that the 
company ~will not correct the 
Problem. . After Stopping pay- 


notify the company that 
: rou. 
have stopped Payment and ihe 


your reasons for doing so. If the 
case is not settled at this point 


‘ 


i \ 


proposal is presently within the 


Senate Health and Welfare ’ 


Committee. “Right now.” 
said, “that bill isn’ going 
anywhere’--But, he added: 
‘action on a bill of this type 
never takes place quickly. 

The bill calls'for a y car-long 
preliminary analysis of the pros. 
pective cost and utilization of 


he 


the Vermont health Insurance - 


program, to be conducted by the 
state Department. of Banking 


and Insurance. The program - 


would go into effect on July l, 
1980: The -initial study woud 
cost an ‘estimated $25 990 
Appropriating funds for the 
plan’s implementation could 
take much debate, and the 
process of passage and imple. 
mentation of the program might 
take considerably longer than 
the —proposed —deadlines woutd 
indicate. As McGregor put it. 
“‘what we want and what we get 
are two different things.” 

Daniels drafted and_ intro. 
duced Senate Bill 149 because 
“it was my conclusion that with 
Carter, Kennedy, and _ national 
politics, that the federal plan 
wasn’t going to go through, 
Hopefully, we'll keep some 
interest stirring -with this.” A 
few other. states have imple- 
mented various state insurance 
plans, but none are as’ compre: 
hensive as the Vermont health 
insurance program would be. 
Daniels said that the proposal is 
essentially a smaller version of 
National Health Insurance: an 
idea that» he said -may_be 
reappearing in state-administered 
~ form. If and when the plan takes 
-effect, it could mean better 
health insurance coverage for all 
Vermonters, and__ increased 
chances for a similar plan to 
cover citizens throughout the 
country. 


'‘ 


you may be wise to put the 
amount of money in dispute 
into an interest bearing account 
as to show~your good faith in 
paying the company as soon as 
the problem is solved. 

If payment of a check is 


stopped for reasons other thana 


dispute, such as a retaliatory 
measure,~ you may be_ held 
criminally liable for such an 
action as it is against the law. 
Passing a bad check in the 
state of Vermont is regarded as 4 
misdemeaner and if you are 
’ found guilty of this*crime, you 
may be imprisoned for not more 
than one year and/or fined more 
than $100. You may also be 
held liable to the person, who 
you made the check out to, for 
the face value of the check 4s 
well as thé interest and collec- 
tion costs which may include 
reasonable attorney fees. 
Under this section of the 
Vermont Statutes Annotated, an 
issuer of a check is presumed to 
know that the check will not be 
honored by the. bank whose 
name is carried on the check 
that was written if: the issuet_ 
does not have an account with 
the bank whose name is on the 
check or if the. issuer of the 
check failed to put sufficient 
funds.into his checking account 
within 10 days after receiving 4 


¥ 


notice of failure to pay from the = 


bank. 
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~ Caswell 


cont. from page 11] 


“An excellent example of 
that happened just last week. 1, 
was looking at a poem someone 
showed me at a writer’s work- 
shop. run down on Staten Island. 


“It was a strange poem, 
essentially very, very good, but 
the writer couldn’t make up his 


“mind how he was going about it. 


It was something in the mode of 
the Frost long dramatic monolo- 
gue, but he kept interrupting 
that. I noticed that a part of the 
experience of reading the poem 
was the tradition in the ‘feel’ of 
the poetry, though it wasn’t 
alluded to in the ‘poem itself.” 

“TI looked up at the person I 
was talking to, and said, ‘so 
that’s what Eliot meant when he 
spoke of tradition in the indivi- 
dual talent.’ I'd known. it before, 
it was an idea I had flogged asa 
teacher, but it had never 
‘clicked’ before.” 


“Now I. Know what it 
means, : through that specific 
example.” 


It is that reliance on exper- 
ience, to know, which. holds the 
quivering needle of Caswell’s: 


«Compass, pulsing from the heart 


of the poet and the heart-of our 
city, to the heart of the reader. 


In a poem to his daughter, 
“Visits,” Caswell wrote: , 
Only the address has changed, 

not me. 
Commonplace our disjointed his- 
tory. =“ 


The Compass of the Heart is 
now available in area bookstores. 
. As Gia ) 5" 


Behind this door 

1 
A naked bundle 
Of current physical data 
Recently slubbered 
Into the middling years 
Await your coming - 
With somethig akin 
To the uneasy ardor, 
The delicate fear 
Released 
Into the confessional box 
When the priest 
With an ice-age rhythm 
Slid back the panel. 
But from this room 
| will not issue 
A new Adam. 
In here 
The obscure intent 
To do myself wrong 
Is beside the point. 
You will 
Gently 
Estimate 
The damage done 

Toa body 

| have always granted. 
Behind this door 

~ Forgiveness is absurd. 


Peace March 
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By MorrisiEarle, Jr. 

150 local-residents turned 
out last Friday night for a peace 
march through downtown Bur- 
lington, publicizing their opposi- 
tion. to the international arms 
race. The march was part of a 
three-day series ~of anti-war 
events and was sponsored by the 
Burlington Peace Coalition. 

The mixture of students, 
church members; and other 
concerned citizens started at the 
Unitarian Church on Pearl St:, at 
sunset, and looped down Winoo- 
ski and up Church Streets, 
finishing at St. Paul’s cathedral. 
They carried candles, sang anti- 
war songs .from the _ sixties, 
and bore banners and_ signs 
reading ‘‘Arms for Peace?” “Peo- 
ple or the Pentagon?” and the 
like. rae *: 
The walk was followed by a 
meal and showing of a film, War 
Without Winners, at St. Paul’s. 


The film is a 30-minute docu-— 


mentary narrated by retired 
generals, admirals, and. CIA 
officials who. have become 
frightened about the arms race. 


APRIL 4, 1979 


. showed 


, The Burlington Peace Coali- 


; tion was set up two months ago 


to “act for peace conversiongnd 
disarmament 
world,” as stated in their official 
platform: Peace 
means changing over military 
manufacture and efforts to 
peaceful, constructive uses. - 


David Conrad, an education” 


professor at UVM, is one of the 
founders. of the group. He feels 
that the $120. billion defense 
budget is 
represents an escalation of the 
arms race counter to President 
Carter’s campaign promises. 
Conrad is also disturbed 
about the new _ Trident -sub- 
marine which carries 408 nuclear 
missiles. The sub costs’ $1.4 
billion, and’ the U.S. Navy 
wants 30 of them.. Conrad 
stated, “The American people 
have to stand up and let Wash- 


ington know how they feel” ™ 


about this. The coalition is 
participating in the April 7 
Groton Conn. protest against the 
launching of the first Trident 
nuclear submarine. 

The — orderly 25-minute 
march was accompanied by 
tolling bells from several down- 
town churches and police cars 
with flashing lights. The walk 


began in a light drizzle, and 


attracted considerable curiosity. 
A survey of spectator reactions 
‘a. broad ‘range’ of 
opinion. Some comments were, 
“I~think it’s excellent (the 
march),” “If the Russians dis- 
arm, then we can disarm,” and 
“Young people today don’t 
think anything’s worth fighting 
for. They don’t appreciate ‘their 
freedom.” : 


throughout .: the- 


conversion - 


“outrageous” and . 


“ Play it again 
Crispin!” — 


4 


New styles for men and 
women arriving every day. 
Dozens.in stock. 

Get yourself a new 

_Bomber, Tennis Coat, 
Blazer, Sport Coat, : 
Chamois shirt, skirt or 
suit. 


‘‘Come down and try 
one on Sweeheart.’’ 


‘‘where Frye boots start at $44.00”’ 


460 COLLEGE ST. 
863-2216 


are noi 


a a 
!a 6m =. ingee — wees . 


For further information contact 
Education at Grasse Mount. 


SOPHOMORES! GETA 


°SIX WEEKS IN KENTUCKY. | SUMMER | JOB 
eFREE ROUNDTRIP TRANSPORTATION WITH | A FUTURE 


| SALARY $500.00 PLUS BENEFITS. 
°FREE MEALS, ROOM, CLOTHING... | repens tore 
iz eYOUR CHOICE OF FUTURE EMPLOYMENT™ -—- FOR SOPHOMORES 
| | OPTIONS IN VERMONT, ELSEWHERE IN CONTACT: 
THE USA, OR ABROAD 7 DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY STUDIES 
- JP FINANCIAL BENEFITS WHILE IN COLLEGE 4TH FLOOR WILLIAMS HALL UVM 
~. SSCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES «=i s:=C*~SS*C«i 29H OR.656-2967 


BREF 


NO OBLIGATION ~ : 
_ARMY-ROTC: THE TWO-YEAR PROGRAM __ 


a 
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By Denise Cote 
Pam Pell 
Margot Featherstone 
Rick Phillips 
Barbara Rosenthal 

Nick Lee ' 
The Wabanaki, people of the 
land: of sunrise, ‘known as the Abe- 
naki, are a tribe of Indians that once 


inhabited Vermont, New Hamp-: 
~shire, and-part-of Canada; When-the: 


pilgrims first arrived, the New Eng- 
land Abenaki and other Indians 
numbered about 250,000, but even 
before-settlers-ever set foot in the 
Vermont wilderness the Indians had 
been nearly wiped out by epidemics 
of diseases brought from Europe by 
, trappers. Because there were so few 
Indians when the white man arrived, 
little mention is made of the Abenaki 
in historical records, and today many 
people: are unaware that there are 
Indians in Vermont. 

Before Vermont was settled by 
white man, the Abenaki lived along 
the shores of major lakes and rivers, 
migrating often and hunting, fishing, 
and farming for food. Today they no 

' longer have the freedom to move 
about or fish and hunt as they please. 
The few Abenaki. remaining in 
Vermont live in Swanton and are 
required to buy hunting and _ fishing 
licenses. The tribal council, with the 
help of Miles Jensen, the Abenaki 
Self Help Association Director, is 
trying to get hunting and fishing 
rights for the Indians, and, most of 
all, recognition by the state and the 
federal government of the Abenaki 
nation as the aborigines of the Green 
Mountains. a 

Former Governor Salmon gave 
the tribe recognition, but Snelling 
later rescinded it. The Abenaki are 
trying again to gain recognition, 
but it is a long and tedious process. 
They hope to have the necessary 
Federal documents completed by the' 
spring. ha 

The main issue is land. This is 

the key to the survival of the Abe- 
naki culture and. identity. At a 
discussion held at UVM in 1977, one 
Abenaki representative said, ‘land 
was--never meant to be owned or 
‘intended to be sold. Land will always 
be here — you can’t sell what sup- 
ports life. Land was fertile and 
abundant 300 years ago. When the 
balance of nature .is killed, so is 
Indian culture. A dead Indian is one 
who can’t hunt, fish, or communicate 
with nature... Our rights were given 
to us by the creators. The govern- 
ment and Vermont have reduced 
them.” 
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April 649 


_ Monday. 9 


_ SPRING RECESS through APRIL. 15th 
“EXHIBITIONS | 


Friday’ | 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jackson: paintings; 
Patrice Stratmann: marble sculptures. 9-5, 6-10, M—F. 
Fleming Museum — ‘‘A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” : L. 
Photography exhibit by Tom Longino, Chittenden 
Bank on Church St. beginning April 4 through 30. 
LECTURES 
“Activation of Chloroplast Enzymes,” with Dr. 
Racusen, 12:15 p.m., 135 Hills. 


MEETINGS | i 
BCGB, 9-10 a.m., Conference Room C, Billings. 


THEATRE ; a 


“Pippin” a musical, Smilie Auditorium at Montpelier 
High School presented by MHS Masque. Curtain 8:00 
p.m. Ticket information and reservations, 223-6366, 
223-3291 or at the door. 


Saturday 7 


EXHIBITIONS | 


Fleming Museum — “A History: of Educational Toys | 


in America.”’ 


WORKSHOPS wie 
' “Edible Landscapes,” with Calley O'Neill, 10 a.m. — 
2 p.m., Church St. Center. Pre-registration required. Fee 
$16. Call 656-4221. 
“Ukranian Egg Decorating,’’ with Judy Pierce, 10 
a.m. — 4 p.m., Church St. Center. Pre-registration requi- 
red. Fee $12.50. Call 656-4221. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Engineer-in-Training Exant; 7:30 aim., 209 Votey. 
Applications available in the civil engineering office, 111 
Votey. ce a 


WEEKLY ACTIVITIES. 
' Admissions Group Infotmation Session, 10 a.m., 
North Lounge, Billings. 


DANCE 
Saturday Night Dance Party: Warehouse Hall (corner 
of College and South Champlain Streets) Burlington, 8 
p.m. Featuring the N-Zones. $2, BYOB. Call for more 
information, 864-4444. 
COMMUNITY WOMEN a 
If you have ever wondered what you could'do to 
support battered women and their children, come find 
out. There will be an open informational meeting about 
the Women’s ‘House of Transition, 1 —.4 p.m. at First 
Methodist Church, So. Winooski Ave, Fellowship Hall. 
For further information and child care call 658-1996. (We 
intend to provide child care but need to know in advance 
how many children will be there.) If any men are inter- 
ested in working with the group, call Paul, 862-1501 or 


Sunday © 


Fleming Museum — ‘‘A History of Educational Toys 
in America.”’, : 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES — . : 


UVM Alumni Night at Springfield Mass.; POPS with 


Victor Borge. Sponsored by the Alumni House. 


SQUARE DANCE : 
____ Square Dance, Warehouse Hall (comer of College and 
South Champlain Streets), Burlington, 8. p.m. Swing to 


~ the music-of The St. Regis String Band with Phil Jamison 


calling... $2.50." For more information call 864-4444, 


Patrice Stratmann: marble sculptures. 9 — 5, 6 —.10, 
M-—F. 

Fleming.Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” ° 


‘LECTURES 

Through April 11, Alumni hosted off-campus semi- 
nars for students; 7th Annual Washington, D.C. Seminar, 
3rd Annual Wall St. Seminar in New York City..and 2nd 
annual Mass Communications Seminar in New York City. 
Call Gail Rozenthal at 656-2010 for more information. 


~ WORKSHOPS TR ie 
Also April 11, “Tennis Clinic for Beginners,’’ with 


Hal Greig, UVM varsity tennis coach, 7 — 10 p.m., Gutter- 

-son Field House. Reservations required. Fee $25. Call 
656-2010. Sponsored by the Alumni Association. _ 

Music Workshop/Jam Session, an all new revival of an 

old success! Professional instructors available. Open to 

anyone with an interest in learning, playing, jamming, 

and/or listening. 5:00 — 6:30 p.m. (Also on April 16, 23, 


30.) Call Lynne or Peter at North Country Counseling 


Center, 863-3456. 
Eckankar the Path of Total, Awareness presents 
Introductory Lecture open to public, ‘‘What is Heaven 


“ Really Like?” 7:30 p.m., O’Brien Civic Center, 113 


Patchen Road, So. Burlington. For information call 
878-8513. : 


Tuesday 10 


Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jackson: paintings; 
Patrice Stratmann: marble sculptures. 9 -—5,6 -—10M-F. 
oe 


LECTURES 
“TIAA Pension Plan,” part of the Retirement Plann- 
ing Lectures, sponsored by UVM, 3 p.m., Votey Bldg. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Tuesday Afternoon Activities Groups. Free or mini- 
mal charge. Current activity is bowling, 3:00.— 5:00 p.m. 
(Also on April 17, 24, etc.) Contact Tom or Craig at 
North Country Counseling Center, 658-1222. 

Men’s Support Group, dealing with all issues men face 
teday. Emphasis on self-explorational and personal 
growth. Filmstrips/movies will also be shown. 7:30 — 
9:30 p.m. (Also on April 17, 24, May 1, etc.) For infor- 
mation call Bernie or Tom at North Country Counseling 


Center, 863-3456. FREE 
"SPRING RECESS through APRIL 15th. 

‘EXHIBITIONS 

; Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jackson: paintings; 
Patrice Stratmann: marble sculptutés. 9—5, 6—10, M—F. 


__ Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” 


LECTURES - er | 
Symposium on Obesity, 1:30 p.m. — 5 p.m., Carpen- 
ter Auditorium; Given Bldg. Sponsored by the UVM 
Medical Alumni Assotiation and the College of Medicine. 
- The schedule is as follows: 1:30 p.m., ‘The Panorama of 
Obesity,” with Theodore Van Itallie, M.D., professor of 


medicine, Columbia University; 2:45:p.m., “The Manage- 


ment of Obesity and its Complications, Obesity and 
Diabetics,” with Ethan A. H. Sims, M.D., UVM; “The 
Role of Exercise in the Management .of Obesity,” with 
Edward Horton, M.D.; 4:p.m.; “Modification of Life Style 
-in the Management of Obesity,” with Henry A. Jordan, 
M.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


—Francis Colburn Gallery-—-Steve Jackson: paintings; 


FILM 
Lunch Bunch film “Navajo 
12:15 p.m., Church St. Center. 


WORKSHops: 
“Mornings with the Muse: 
Connie Kurth, 10:30 a.m. — 12 


~ There will be a discussion o: 


depiction of children’s art is i 
Philosophical attitudes and f 
one-year membership to the 
required. Fee $15. Call 656-4221. 


Thursdé 


SPRING RECESS through APRI 
EXHIBITIONS ta 
' Francis Colbum Gallery — S 
Patrice Stratmann: marble sculp 
M-F. 

Fleming Museum — “A Histo 
in America,” 


MUSIC 
Philo Recording Artist Martin 
snake will be appearing at The Bl 
mont (also April 13-15). 


WORKSHOPS 
Women's Support Group, suf 
in, their late teens and up with 
involvement. Dealing with all iss 
in women’s lives. 5:30 — 7:00 p.m 
May 4, etc.) Must see Barbara a 
Country Counseling Center, 863-34 
“Tennis for Intermediates,” 
Varsity Tennis Coach, 7 — 10 


House. Registrations required. \Fe 
Sponsored by the Alumni Asso 


v 


Friday 


WORKSHOPS 

“Extended Assessment Skills ¢ 
tem,” 8 a.m., sponsored by the 
118 Rowell. Registration at Grasse 
Sat. & 


Sun. 1 , 


SATURDAY and SUNDAY, APRI 
EXHIBITIONS ; 

Fleming, Museum — “A History 
in America.” 


Monday 


CLASSES RESUME 
EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — ¥ 
graphs; Marcia Silverman: weaving. § 
Fleming Museum — “A Histor 
in America.” 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Writers Workshop — Bernard 
p.m., Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 


* MEETINGS 


Career Spectrum Program: 
There will be-an informal panel 
opportunities in the field of Psyc 
Vermont Alumni in the field will t 
of their jobs. The Spectrum will taki 
the Alumn! House Living Room 
Street. All ate welcome, refreshme: 
Spectrum Program ig a project of th 
and the UVM Center for Career Devel 


x 


ntings; There will be a discussion _ 


ri 10, 


Toys . 


FILM 
“12:15 p.m,, church St. Center>Call 656-4221, 


_ WORKSHOPS 

“Mornings with the Muse: Children in Art,” with 
Connie Kurth, 10:30 a.m. — 12 noon, Fleming Museum. 
of the ways in which the 
depiction of children’s art is influenced by prevailing 
{ Philosophica) attitudes and participants will receive a 
Oné-year membership to the Fleming, Pre-registration: 

required. Fee $)5. Call 656-4221. 


__- SPRING RECESS through APRIL 15th 
EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jackson: paintings; 
Patrice Stratmann: marble sculptures. 9-5, 6—10 p.m. 
M-—F. : 
Fleming Museum ~ “A History of Educational Toys 
_ in America.” , 


MUSIC = 


Philo Recording Artist Martin Grosswendt with King- 


snake will be appearing at The Blue Tooth in Warren Ver- 
mont (also April 13-15). 


_, WORKSHOPS bi 
Women’s Support Group, support group for women 
in their late teens and up with past or present drug 
‘involvement. Dealing with all issues presenting difficulty 
* in women’s lives. 5:30 — 7:00 p.m. (also on April 19, 26, 


“May 4, etc.) Must see Barbara or Kathy first at North 


Country Counseling Center, 863-3456. . , 

“Tennis for Intermediates,” with Hal Greig, UVM 
Varsity Tennis Coach, 7 — 10 p.m. Gutterson Field 
Housé. Registrations required. Fee’ $25. Call 656-2010. 


Sponsored by the Alumni Association. (Also on April 13) © 


2 Frida 13 
: WORKSHOPS 
“Extended Assessment Skills of the Respiratory Sys- 


tem,’ 8 a.m., sponsored by the UVM School of Nursing, 
118 Rowell. Registration at Grasse Mount. 


Sat. & 
Sun. 


SATURDAY and SUNDAY, APRIL 14 and 15 
EXHIBITIONS 


Fleming Museum — “‘A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” 


Monday 16 


_ CLASSES RESUME 
EXHIBITIONS 


Francis Colbum Gallery —. Vicky Lowry: photo... 


graphs; Marcia Silverman: weaving. 9-5, 6-10, p.m. 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” 


SPECIAL EVENTS © 


Writers Workshop — Bernard Malamud, Reading, 8 
p.m., Memomal Lounge, Waterman. : 


MEETINGS 


_., Career Spectrum Program: Careers in Psychology. 
“There will be an informal panel discussion of career 
opportunities in the field of Psychology. University of 
Vermont Alumni in the field will be discussing the nature 
of their jobs The Spectrum will take place at 4:00/p.m. at 
the Alumni House “Living Room, 86 South ‘Williams 
Street. All ae welcome, refreshments served. The Career 

is a project of the UVM Alumni Office 


Spectrum 
—~ and the UVM Center for Career Development. itr 2 
eri SS sense cseeeeeeseeeeeeneenaeeeasnens ae 


Lunch Bunch film “Navajo: the Last Red Indian,” 


FILMS 


14 15. 


oo or a er ee ER i ne ly ee es 
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Tuesday 17 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn — Vicky Lowry: photographs; Mar- 
cie Silverman: weaving. 9-5, 6-10 p.m. 
Fleming Museum — “A History of Educatidnal Toys 
' in America.” 4 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Writer’s Workshop, open class with Malamud, 12 
noon, John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. 


oa eee 


SA Film “Cover Girl,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell, free 
with ID, 50 cents/general. 


MEETINGS , tee 

SA Student Action Committee, 4:30 — 6 p.m., Con- 
ference Room C, Billings. 

Christian Science College Organization, 4:45 p.m., 
B101 Living/Learning. 

SA Finance Committee, 6:15 — 8 p.m., Conference 
Room C, Billings. 

Women’s Referral Center, 7 — 9:30 p.m., Marsh 
Lounge, Billings. : 


OTHER 

A Center for Service Learning Information Table, 
Billings Lobby, 10 — 3:30 p.m. 

“Chinese Health Caré,” with Dr. Judith Tyson, recent 
visitor to China, Ms. Sue Adams, Women’s Health. Center, 
recent visitor to China, and Dr. Zelda Gamson, Michigan 
State, China specialist and Nov. 1978 visitor to China. 
8:00 p.m. at Trinity College, Mann Hall Auditorium. | 
First Distintuished Lecture on China-by Dr. Ross Terrill, 
Harvard University and author, traveler, contributing 


editor of Atlantic Monthly. 


Wednesday | 


HONORS DAY — NO CLASSES AFTER 3 P.M. 
EXHIBITIONS: . 

Francis Colburn Gallery. — Vicky Lowry; photo- 
graphs: Maricie Silverman: weaving. 9 — 5, 6 — 10 p.m. 

Fleming Museum - “A History of Educational Toys 
SPECIAL EVENTS : 

Honors Day Ceremonies — Check with the Dean of 
your college for location. 


MEETINGS 

Outing Club meeting and slide show on wildlifé stud- 
ies in Africa by UVM’s Don Halloran (E.S. Dept.), Billings 
North Lounge, 7:30 p.m. All are invited. 

Alaskan Slide show, 3_p.m., Marsh Lounge, Billings. 


OTHER... | 


- University Year for ACTION fair to be held in the 


North Lounge of Billings from 8 a.m. till 2 p.m. Students 
currently involved in this internship program will be there 
‘to discuss their experiences with you. Explore your own 
internship opportunities. Free: coffee and refreshments 
will be available. For more information contact A Center 
for Service-Learning, Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


CHINESE POLITICS AND CHINESE VALUES 

9:00 a.m. Delehanty Hall, Trinity — Panel on Chin- 
ese Education, with Dr. Peter Seybolt (UVM History Dept 
chairman), Prof. Norman Chance (UConn and frequent 


- visitor to China), and Mark Sidel (Princeton Univ, 3 visits 


to China, leaving to teach English for two years.in China 
this summer). . er 

2:00. p.m.-Open Forum — Dr.-Terrill, Prof. Samuel 
Noumoff (McGill University, Montreal) fielding any and 


“all questions on recent Chinese politics, foreign policy, 


cultural re-evolution. 

8:00 p.m. Second Distinguished lecture by Ross 
Terrill, UVM Angell Hall B106, “China — How Differ. 
ent?’”’ China before and after Mao, China compared in 
value.system with U.S. : sayy ge 


Thursday 19 |) 


EXHIBITIONS ; 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Vicky~ Lowry: photo- 
graphs; Marcia Silverman: weaving. 9-5, 6-10 p.m. : 
Fleming Museum — “‘A History of Educational Toys 
in America.’’ 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

. VPIRG “Food Day” — fair & displays, 10—1 and 5—9 
p.m., Marsh Lounge, and North Lounge, Billings. Senator 
James Jeffords speaking on “U.S. Food and Agriculture: 
a Perspective,” Billings North Lounge at 12 noon. Beatrice 
Trum-Hunter, author of “The Natural Foods Cookbook” 
and “Consumer Beware,” will be speaking on “What's 
That You're Eating?’’ Billings North Lounge at 1:45 p.m. 
William Darrow, Vt. St. Agricultural Commissioner, will 
talk on “The Future for Vermont Agriculture,” Billings 
North Lounge at 3:15 p.m. Edith Morgan from Action for 
Children’s Television will talk about children and food 
advertising, at the Church St. Center at 7:00 p.m. For 
more information call the VPIRG office in Montpelier at 
223-5221 or stop by the office in Billings. 
LECTURES _ | 

“Research Agenda Toward Resolution of Conflicting 

Demands on the Nation's Forests,” with Deputy Chief of 
Research of the- U.S. Forest Service;-Robert Buckman, 
215 Commons, L/L, 7 p.m. tae 


FILMS 
S.A. Film, “Dear John,” B106 Angell, free/ID, 50 
cents/general. 


CHINA POLITICS AND CHINESE VALUES 

9:00 a.m. Family Structure in China’ Panel,  Dela- 
hanty Hall. Sister Cecelia Holbrook (St. Rose's College), 
Ms. Lee Metzger (Trinity College, visitor to PRC in 1974), 
Ms. Anita Landa (Goddard College, visitor to PRC Sum- 
‘mer 1978). 

7:30 p.m. Final Lecture — Dr. Raymond Whitehead 
(Canadian Council of Churches China Programme, Toron- 
to, Canada), ‘‘A Christian Understanding of the Chinese 
Revolution,” Trinity College Mann Hall Auditorium. 

For more information, reservations not needed, pub- 
lic invited to all sessions, but call 658-0337, ask for China 
Con ference information. ee rn 
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FILM 
“12:15 p.m,, church St. CenterCall 656-4221, 


_ WORKSHOPS 
__ “Mornings with the Muse: Children in Art," with 
Connie Kurth, 10:30 a.m. — 12 noon, Fleming Museum. 


ntings; _There will be a discussion _ : — 
depiction of children’s art is influenced’ by prevailing 


| Philosophical attitudes and participants will receive a 


Oné-year membership to the Fleming, Pre-registration: 


required. Fee $]5. Call 656-4221. 


__- SPRING RECESS through APRIL 15th 
EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Steve Jackson: paintings; 
Patrice Stratmann: marble sculptures. 9-5, 6—10 p.m. 
M-F. : 
Fleming Museum ~ “A History of Educational Toys 
_ in America.” 


MUSIC ' 


Philo Recording Artist Martin Grosswendt with King- 


snake will be appearing at The Blue Tooth in Warren Ver- 
mont (also April 13-15). 


', WORKSHOPS atom 
Women’s Support Group, support group for women 
in their late teens and up with past or present drug 


‘involvement. Dealing with all issues presenting difficulty 


~ in women’s lives. 5:30 — 7:00 p.m. (also on April 19, 26, 


“May 4, etc.) Must see Barbara or Kathy first at North 


Country Counseling Center, 863-3456. . ; 

“Tennis for Intermediates,” with Hal Greig, UVM 
Varsity Tennis Coach, 7 — 10 p.m. Gutterson Field 
House. Registrations required. Fee’ $25. Call 656-2010. 


Sponsored by the Alumni Association. (Also on April 13) © 


Friday =13 


WORKSHOPS 

“Extended Assessment Skills of the Respiratory Sys- 
tem,” 8 a.m., sponsored by the UVM School of Nursing, 
118 Rowell. Registration at Grasse Mount. 


Sun. 


SATURDAY and SUNDAY, APRIL 14 and 15 
EXHIBITIONS 


Fleming Museum - “‘A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” 


Monday 1 


_ CLASSES RESUME 
EXHIBITIONS 


Francis Colbum Gallery —. Vicky Lowry: photo... 
+ graphs; Marcia Silverman: weaving. 9-5, 6-10, p.m. 


Fleming Museum — “A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” 


SPECIAL EVENTS © 


| Writers Workshop — Bernard Malamud, Reading, 8 
p.m., Memomal Lounge, Waterman. age 


MEETINGS 


_.. Career Spectrum Program: Careers in Psychology. 
“There will be an informal panel discussion of career 
opportunities in the field of Psychology. University of 
Vermont Alumni in the field will be discussing the nature 
of their jobs The Spectrum will take place at 4:00 p.m. at 
the Alumni House - Living Room, 86 South Williams 
Street. All 4 welcome, refreshments served. The Career 
Spectrum Ptogram is a project of the UVM Alumni Office 


— and the UVM Center for Career Development. = 
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Lunch Bunch film “Navajo: the Last Red Indian,” 


14 15. 
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Tuesday 17 


i e , cie Silverman: weaving. 9-5, 6-10 p.m. 
. Fleming Museum — “A History of Educatidnal Toys 
| Thursday 12 2 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Writer’s Workshop, open class with Malamud, 12 
noon, John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. 


~ FILMS 


SA Film “Cover Girl,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell, free 
with ID, 50 cents/general. 


an ae 


MEETINGS , wee 

SA Student Action Committee, 4:30 — 6 p.m., Con- 
ference Room C, Billings. 

Christian Science College Organization, 4:45 p.m., 
B101 Living/Learning. 

SA Finance Committee, 6:15 — 8 p.m., Conference 
Room C, Billings. 

Women’s Referral Center, 7 — 9:30 Pp.m., Marsh 
Lounge, Billings. ; 


OTHER 

A Center for Service Learning Information Table, 
Billings Lobby, 10 — 3:30 p.m. 

“Chinese Health Caré,” with Dr. Judith Tyson, recent 
visitor to China, Ms. Sue Adams, Women’s Health Center, 
recent visitor to China, and Dr. Zelda Gamson, Michigan 
State, China specialist and Nov. 1978 visitor to China. 
8:00 p.m. at Trinity College, Mann Hall Auditorium. 
First Distintuished Lecture on China-by Dr. Ross Terrill, 
Harvard University and author, traveler, contributing 


— a 
Wednesday > 


HONORS DAY — NO CLASSES AFTER 3 P.M. 
EXHIBITIONS 

Francis Colburn Gallery. — Vicky Lowry; photo- 
graphs: Maricie Silverman: weaving. 9 — 5, 6 — 10 p.m. 

Fleming Museum - “A History of Educational Toys 
SPECIAL EVENTS : 

Honors Day Ceremonies — Check with the Dean of 
your college for location. 


MEETINGS 

Outing Club meeting and slide show on wildlifé stud- 
ies in Africa by UVM’s Don Halloran (E.S. Dept.), Billings 
North Lounge, 7:30 p.m. All are invited. 

Alaskan Slide show, 3 _p.m., Marsh Lounge, Billings. 


OTHER... | 


- University Year for ACTION fair to be held in the 


North Lounge of Billings from 8 a.m. till 2 p.m. Students 
currently involved in this internship program will be there 
to discuss their experiences with you. Explore your own 
internship opportunities. Free: coffee and refreshments 
will be available. For more information contact A Center 
for Service-Learning, Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


CHINESE POLITICS AND CHINESE VALUES 

9:00 a.m. Delehanty Hall, Trinity — Panel on Chin- 
ese Education, with Dr. Peter Seybolt (UVM History Dept 
chairman), Prof. Norman Chance (UConn and frequent 


- yisitor to China), and Mark Sidel (Princeton Univ., 3 visits 


to China, leaving to teach English for two years-in China 
this summer). . er 

-. 2:00-p.m.-Open Forum — Dr.-Terrill, Prof. Samuel 
Noumoff (McGill University, Montreal) fielding any and 
cultural re-evolution. 

8:00 p.m. Second Distinguished lecture by Ross 
Terrill, UVM Angell Hall B106, “China — How Differ-— 
ent?” China before and after Mao, China compared in. 
value.system with U‘S. ; Paes Spex 


“all questions on recent Chinese politics, foreign policy, 


bad 


“a 


— 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gall. 
graphs; Marcia Silverman: w 
: Fleming Museum — “‘f 
in America.’’ 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
VPIRG “Food Day” — 
p.m., Marsh Lounge, and N: 
James Jeffords speaking on 
a Perspective,” Billings Nort! 
Trum-Hunter, author of “T! 
and “Consumer Beware,” 
That You’re Eating?’’ Billin 
William Darrow, Vt. St. Ag 
talk on “The Future for V 
North Lounge at 3:15 p.m. | 
Children's Television will t 
advertising. at the Church | 
more information call the V 
223-5221 or stop by the offi 
LECTURES © : 
“Research Agenda Tow: 
Demands on the Nation’s Fc 
Research of the- U.S. Fore: 
215 Commons, L/L, 7 p.m. 


FILMS 
S.A. Film, ‘Dear John 
cents/general. 


CHINA POLITICS AND CHI 

9:00 a.m. Famiily Stru 
hanty Hall. Sister Cecelia H 
Ms. Lee Metzger (Trinity Col 
Ms. Anita Landa (Goddard | 
‘mer 1978). - 

7:30 p.m. Final Lecture 
(Canadian Council of Church 
to, Canada), “‘A Christian U 
Revolution,” Trinity - Colle 

For more information, n 
lic invited to all sessions, but 
Con ference information. 


_— a 


ditoria 


Within the context of America’s present econo- 
mic system are several sub-economies. These are 
not ‘necessarily beneficial to the economy as a 


whole,’ and, in fact, are contributing to the ram- N l é ‘Me d » 
pant inflation rate we are experiencing today. They uc ear ur er 
subvert the free enterprise system, accounting for ee ‘ 
price-fixing, windfall profits, and lessened competi- _| To the Editor: Radionuclides are released 


tion through absolute dominance of the markets. In talking about the break- during so-called normal opera: 


i down at the Three Mile-Island tion. It follows that injury to 
These are the.sub-economies that are the out- Nuclear Plant No. 2 ih Pennsyl- humans is guarantee Son a aiao 


growth of the present-day multi-national corpora- ; people asking ment the plant starts to operate 
: vania, why are: peop g f 

tions, As Ralph Nader stated-tast week, these cor-- | about “safe” levels of radiation and to create ‘the nuclides. 
porations owe no allegiance to any country, are | When there is no such thing? ____The_workers in the nuclear 


i i i j j Dr. John W. Gofman, who Power plants receive a dose that 
dis haa strictly by profit, and create situations holds a Ph.D. in Nuclear Physical will provoke genetic injury and, 
within our economy. that ‘are. most beneficial Chemistry from the University neceuse—of-intormersiage—with 


to them, regardless of what the consumer may feel. of California at Berkeley and an non-workers, this will result in 
With their hundreds of subsidiaries, each rely- M.D. from the University of the genetic degradation of the 
ing on the other to keep the parent alive, the multi- | California in San Francisco, Population at large. 


, : , er ; There has been gross public 
nation ts served as physician to the : he 
ationals are systematically forcing other econo Aerojet General Nucleonics Cor- deception and public misunder- 


mies to bend to their needs, corrupting .govern- poration, a~company manufac- standing concerning the so-called 
ments to make sure the,status quo is maintained, turing nuclear reactors and: fuel “permissible” or “tolerance” 
and not caring in the least for the damage: they elements. He was selected for dose of radiation. Such doses 
may cause in their wake. ae that position because -of his represen ee other oe a 
j . j j background in nuclear energy legalized permit to commit ran- 
It is most apparent, then, that this kind of a ia er Yia) 6 denote dom: jnurder upon: sembers of 
operation is not to the benefit of the majority of He gives the following rea- the population. 
Americans, but rather to a few who feel the world sons why any radiation is too Even though the injury 
_ is just a business and exploit it as such. It is up to much radiation. manifests itself after periods 


us, as Mr. Nader so eloquently said, to stem the ‘There is -no such thing as ‘a measured’ in years, the actual’ 


tide of the emerging corporate state in this country safe dose of radiation with injury is done to the genes and 

through fulfilling our dbligation to increase aware: | Tespect to- cancer, leukemia or. Cormersome ws Fn 
‘ f ; i ini . ‘radiation. 

ness of the issues through education, and to use a 

this knowledge to actively participate in tke politi- 


cal process to cause change for the benefit of the | | P ki L 
majority. . God’ % ar ing ot 
Don’t Wreck A Good Thing Rie Se 5 ey piggy one does, in fact, 


Probably at this very mo- n 

The Vermont State Supreme Court handed ment, the Bisktb’s Hosa on So. “bares a oe apes 
down a most unfortunate decision yesterday. After | NiO 5) Ssttton that ic ever feclly, and community mem: 
a year long legal battle to save the Bishop’s House, on, Se bers put an effort into saving 
the court ruled that the Medical Center Hospital of “Hf. thé superior court gives and putting ni constructive use 
Verment can tear down the 127-year-old landmark the ‘‘go ahead” the house will be this mansion? 
and replace it with a parking lot, without acquiring torn down and a parking lot for sjiysiohment is that how.such an 
any environmental permits. Demolition can begin 150 cars will go under construc- ;) -onciderate~ action can be 
in 21 days, according to the ruling. tion in its, place. I can’t help apt suggested in the first place? 

Two’ other alternatives are available to the think of that Joni Mitchell py nington is fighting to save her 
MCHV. First, people could park in the Jot near er , charm in the shadows of massive 


. . | will make no claims as to plans to reconstruct. We can do 
Gutterson fieldhouse, mostly vacant during the being completely knowledgable something now, we can show an 


day, and be bussed to main campus. This is on this matter, but it does seem interest and support alternative, 
certainly a most credible plan considering we are to me to be senseless that this feasible plans. A little bit of 
in the midst of an energy crisis. Second, a plan beautiful piece of constructior action never hurt anyone. 

d ° : : Ps * . : = ad r 
drawn up'by Fin and Lawrence Landscape Archi-... Tee ee tay shoult ts raat? Stine 
tects in 1977 would provide the 150 parking places : Bs. 


and save the-house. | nity Cynic Deadline for Classified ads, 
Unfortunately, it appears the hospital is deter- 


mined to tear the house down. |t.has repeatedly Letters, Random Notes and Calendar 
rejected alternatives on the grounds that without : is Monday at noon. 
demolition of the House, health care costs at the . 
MCHV would rise. With this argument in mind, - 
how do they propose to finance the planned 30 
million dollar expansion? 
| Moreover, the Supreme Court overturned a 
“Superior Court ruling, a rare occurrence, that \ 

stayed the demolition of the house. The Burling ° 
ton Board of Aldermen voted’unanimously in 1977 
to save the house, and the Committee to Save the 
Bishop's House, after a year-long battle, is now 
being sued by the Hospital for expenses incurred 
during the legal proceedings. Can these proceed- 
ings be seriously justified? Hardly. 

UVM. bought. the DeGoesbriand unit of the 

MCHV in 1977 on the condition that MCHV 
would provide 150 additional parking places. The 
Hospital then bought the Bishop’s House and the 
acreage around it for a seriously inflated price. In 
1974 the university planned to raze the house for 
parking they. badly need, ‘but were legally unable~ 
to do so. The. hospital will apparently now do it - 
for them. But, when historic landmarks are at stake 
and the city of Burlington strongly objects, power 

palitics need not be a part. There are, other alter-. 
- gatives. We urge the university and the hospital 
to consider. them, before irreversible damage 's 
Yone to the city’s heritage. 7 ‘ 


I suppose my greatest dis-. 


The only way to present the 
production of the. radionuclides 
is -net—to have nuclear power 


«plants operate. 


Dr. Gofman says, “I am 
- aware of no instance in the 
civilian economy where we take 
it as a premise that injury and 
murder of members of the 
public is to be regarded as a 
berieficent act.” 
Sincerely, 
Constance R. McMullen 
Concerned Citizens 
of Vermont 


Junk Food 


To the Editor: 

I was amazed, disappointed, 
angry, and embarrassed to see the 
‘“‘refreshments”’ that were served 
at the receptions for Aiken 
lecture speakers Foreman and 
Earle. Those lectures were on 
food, and nutrition. Those 
refreshments. were white sugar 
and white flour cookies and 
cakes, and a punch (Hawaiian? 
Kool-Aid?) They were a slap in 
the face to those who know 
anything about nutritious food 
and eat for health as well as for 
pleasure. It was a real letdown, 
especially in Vermont, home of 
Cheddar cheese and apple cider. 
I wonder who was the brains 
behind that operation. 

Sincerely, 
Hilly Welch 


Bishop’s House: 
Timeless . 
Architecture 
to Rubble? 


To the Editor: 

This letter is in response to 
the article concerning 
plans to level the Bishop’s 
House. 

I. am strongly opposed to 
the demolition and view it as an 
injustice to our own humanity. 

As a college student, I might 
live up to expectations and use 
all kinds of profound words that 
no one understands in my 
defense. However, ‘this would be 
senseless. The issue is clear. To 
those who want to turn this 
beautiful, timeless piece of archi- 
tecture into rubble: it’s true, art 
is not eternal. 


Shad Sitsky 
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Compiled by Eric Kilburn 


Khomeini 
Declares 
Victory in 
Islamic 


Republic 


Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini declared an overwhelming 
victory Monday after a two-day 
referendum on whether Iran 


should be an Islamic republic Chinese Remove 


and he proclaimed April 1 “the 


The Pope told a crowd in 
St. Peter’s Square that criminal 
violence and hatred were endan- 
gering man’s spiritual identity 
and making him abandon his 


“conscience. He called the assassi- 


nations in recent ‘days of two 


_ British political figures and other 


terrorist slayings “‘useless mur- 
ders ‘that offend the dignity of 
all mankind,” in a strong depar- 
ture from the. traditional non- 
secular solemnity of pre-Easter 
papal statements. 


fist of a Government of. Wall Posters 


While secretly drawing up a 
constitution last week, ‘sources 
indicated that the government 
would have, a .legislgtive and - 
executive branch, universal suff- 
erage, and presumably regular 
elections. But, a religious council 
would overlook all the - laws 
passed by the parliamentary 
government to insure accordance 
with Islamic principles. 


British Survey 
Indicates Big 
Tory 

Victory Likely 


Margaret Thatcher’s Conser 
vative Party will win Britain’s 
May 3 national election with a 
100-seat majority, according to a 
public opinion poll released in 


|London Monday. 


The poll, conducted for 
London Weekend: - Television, 
concentrated on™ areas -where 
voters waver from élection to 
election between the Conserva- 
tive and Labor Parties. Prime 
Minister James Callaghan’s min- 
ority fell last week when he lost 
a vote of confidence. 


Pope 
Condemns | 
Violence as 
a Threat to 
Conscience 
‘Pope Johi. Paul Il con- 
demned international terrorism 
Monday ~ telling more than 


1,000,000 people that violence 
5 “murdering man’s sense of. 


sin. Z, 


and Activists — 
Condemn . 
Policy Change 


Chinese authorities ordered 
workers to remove posters frém 
the walls in the center of the 
capital, backing up their decision 
to halt the brief experiment in 
greater freedom of expression. 

Peking’s papers gave pro- 
minence to the decision by the 
city’s authorities to ban wall 


_ posters. by dissidents, and a 


group of activists who had 
put one of the underground 
bulletins that have sprung up in 
Peking over the last few months 
accused the government of “‘bru- 
tal hypocrisy.” 

From now on posters can be 
put up only at approved places, 
which in Peking appears to mean 
Democracy Wall, a brick fence 
around a bus station. The city 
authorities . were apparently 
following a directive from 
China’s Communist Party leader- 
ship. . ; 


Situation 
Called 
Stable in 
Harrisburg 
President Carter toured the 
Three Mile Island Nuclear plant 
in Harrisburg; Penn., Sunday as 


the problem of bleeding hydro- 
gen from the reactor core 


remained ursolved. Yet, federal” 


experts said the cooldown 
efforts were succeeding and 
‘teed. the public’s safety. 

the President and his 

nuclear “advisers stressed. that 
‘conditions were ’stable, but pre- 
cautions might require the eva- 
cuation of- 


from the area and surrounding 


parts of Pennsylvania in the next - 


few days. 
A bubble of potentially very 


dangerous hydrogen ‘gas now ~ 


exists above the reactor core, 
inhibiting efforts by scientists to 
cool the reactor and eventually 
shut it down. In a non-nuclear 
scale model of the Three Mile 
Island plant, scientists have 
designed a way to force the 
bubble to percolate through the 
containment structure, depress- 
ing. the reactor, and allowing it 
to cool down as a result. 


Tanzanian 
Jets Bomb 
Entebbe 


Tanzanian jets -bombed 
Uganda’s international’ airport 
early Monday, damaging the 
main runway during the continu- 
ing war that has lasted for five 
weeks. 

An invasion force, with 
some 6,000 Tanzanians and 
4,000 Ugandan rebels, has ad- 
vanced to the outskirts of the 
capital city of Kampala. For 


the last three’ days Entebbe - 


Airport, 20 miles south of 
Kampala, has been under heavy 
artillery fire from 122 millimeter 
field guns of the Tanzanian 
forces. my 

Libya has recently joined 
the fighting. on the side of 
Ugandan president Ida- Amin. 
Western sources now estimate 
that perhaps as many as 4000 
Libyans have been airlifted 
Entebbe airport. Libya has also 
stepped up delivery-of military 
- supplies and ‘on Thursday a 
Libyan plane dropped a few 
bombs on the Tanzanian. town 
.of Mwanza, doing little damage. 


‘Passman 
Acquitted in 
Koreagate 
Charges 


Former U.S. representative 
Otto Passman was found not 
guilty of accepting illegal gratui- 
ties from Tongsun Park, the 
-South Korean rice dealer, and of 


“tax evasion and conspiracy.. 


“It’s perfectly obvious that 
4d 4m. extremely pleased,” said 
Ragnjanrivhg ad: been descri- 
‘bed. by: ‘his <attomey as “an 
- unknowing’ ‘victim of an evil 
Korean.conspiracy.” 


eed 
‘ 
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20 cities inthe United: States 
and. a dozen foreign cotntries 


4 Saturday in an “international 


‘day of action” for ,abortion 
rights. ; . 
“Compulsory pregnancy is 
rape,” “Barefoot and pregnant is 
out of style,” read placards 
carried by marchers in a two- 


‘| mile parade in New York. The 


Patty Hearst 
Marries Her 
Body Guard 


Two months after her 
release from prison, Patty Hearst 
was married Sunday in a Navy 
Chapel to her former bodyguard 
Bernard Shaw, a 33-year-old 
policeman and divorced father 
of three. 

The ceremony and recep- 
tion were attended by about 300 
guests including family friends, 
policemen and a couple of police 
‘ officials: Under a plan worked 
out by the 25-year-old Miss 
Hearst herself, all rights to the 
information about her wedding 
pldns and activities, as well as 

. photographs, were sold on an 
exclusive basis to the National 
Star, a national tabloid. 


Egypt Says 
Dismissed 
to Arab _ 
Sanctions 


The Egyptian government 
Monday dismissed as “null and 
void” the political and economic 
sanctions that were enacted 
against it at a meeting of the 
Arab ministers in Baghdad, Iraq 
on Sunday. 

The measures include an 


end to Arab economic aid and’ 


investment in Egypt, the imme- 
diate withdrawal of Arab am- 
- bassadors, an oil embargo and 
the moving of Arab League 
Headquarters from’ Cairo to 
Tunis. The Baghdad measures 
also.call for Arab. countries, 


most notably Saudi Arabia and’ 


‘Kuwait, to stop putting money 

in Egyptian banks. According to 
Western ‘estimates, Saudi Arabia 
has $1.4 billion, and Kuwait 
$600 million in long-term, high 
interest accounts in Egypt. . 

In related news, the Israeli 
Cabinet ratified the peace treaty 
with Egypt Monday and ‘then 
unanimously approved a state 
visit to Cairo ‘by 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin. 


Abortion 
Advocates 


' country 


-New York marchers said they 
were demonstrating for Medicaid 
financing of abortions and 
against forced sterilization. 


Lots of Profs, 
But No" 
Positions. 


The serious depression in 
‘the academic job market_caused 


by declining college enrolments 
"was emphasized” by the 154, 


applications from all over the 
received by Wabash 
College in Indiana for an open- 
ing on its philosophy faculty. 


GAO vs. Oil 
Companies 


The General Accounting 
Office recently -questioned the 
Oil Companies’ curtailment of 
-supplies in the face of a far more 
modest curtailment of Iranian 
oil exports. In response, the 
‘American. Petroléum Institute 
contends that the oil companies’ 
action reflects the Administra- 
tion’s policy. 

The A.P.I. cited the Energy} 
Department’s “‘Standby Regula- 
tion Activation Order No. 1,” 
which states that “refiners keep 
stocks high enough to meet 
expected demand during the 
1979 summer. driving season 
even if it is necessary to restrict 
somewhat the amount available 
to purchasers currently.” 


On(e) the Mark 


Early last January, in 
response to press inquiries, the 
United States Steel Corporation 
announced it had sold its major 
ity interest in a 500,000 ton z 
year West German iron foundry 
to a West. German lawyer. 

The brief announcement 

failed to say, however, that U.S. 
Steel had sold its share to the 
‘ government r one- German 
mark, which’ is roughly equiva- 
lent ta 54 ts. Nor did the 
announcemént, which was issued 
in the United States, but not in 
West Germany, note the buyer 
was-one of U.S. Steel’s lawyers 
in West Germany. And it did not 
recall. that only. 29 months 
earlier, U.S. Steel had bought its 
direct share in Metalhuttenwerke 
Lubeck (the foundry) for the 
mark equivalent of more than $7 
million. 


Recession— 
Long Shot 


Robust . capital spending, 
inventory spending, and surging 
exports are expected to sustain 
the gross national product 
throughout the first half of the 
year, staving off the recession 


_ that some economists had pre- 


“dicted. 
But the overwhelming im- 

pression is that the growth on 

the first-quarter slackened con- 


| in us iderably from the hectic 6.9 
March in US and: rably from the hectic 


Foreign Cities 
Shouting, singing, and carry- 
ing banners and balloons, tens of 


” thousands of people marched in 


percent expansion rate of the 
fourth quarter of last year. The 
Commerce Department estima- 
ted that -the Gross~ National 
Product grew 2 percent in the 
first quarter of this year. 


“ountaineering' is an - {| 


oral tradition. Over 


os pupil, father to son, package 
store Owner to customer. As a 
result, a folklore — a, mythol- 
ogy, if you will — has formed 
around the mountains of 
Busch. You, being a student 

of ‘mountaineering, no doubt 


sion. And, as Tuck would have 
it, this ad is just the ticket. 

One of mountaineering’s 
earliest legends is Bennington 
Baxter Bennington. Adventurer, 


international bon vivant and 
inventor of the phrase “your 
check is in the mail’ it was he 
who perfected the finer points 
of expedition financing. While 
other mountaineers resorted 
to such bizarre extremes.as 
gainful employment, Benning- 
ton subsidized assaults on the 
Busch mountaintop with cre-- 
ative economics. An amalgam 
of paper schemes, franchised 
dreams, dummy corporations 
and corporate dummies kept 
him in clover for nigh on 20 


Don’t just reach for a beer | 


label Outside and perpetuates due to the cold, naturally 
of their exploits are legendary, any similarity to actual people, living or dead is purely coincidental. — 


Nae 
lh eA ALLL ” 


“I can make you a mathe-. 
matical model, baby.’ Talk 
about your wildlife! 

But when looking for 
sheer courage, W. Dexter” 
Poole must rank in lore 

" among the top mountain- 
eers. Fond of saying “The 
road to truth goes through _ 
bad neighborhoods; Poole 
enjoyed skirting with 
danger and approached 
- mountaineering as a test of 
‘ survival skills. In-his most 
famous challenge, Poole, 
“equipped only with 50 water. 
proof matches and a major credit 
card, parachuted into a remote 
area known as Cleveland. He 
was up to the task. Within 24 


career to reflect upon the se- 
cret of success, Bennington 
revealed his first rule: “Keep 
all your assets liquid” 
Another frequent subject 
of mduntaineering lore is <e 
the wildlife. Numerous SS 
tales abound, but perhaps =—S> 
the most famous storyis ©& 
that of the 1973 Muncie _ 
Mathematics Convention. All 


75 hiz kids 
$ eeree “peptide ap trrat is pn a matter of subjective 


ours expedi judgment and (two) in a con- 
ge aegoetnaten, any stant state of flux. Keep in mind }! 
But soon, the Busch moun- legends are created every day. So 
‘taineers reached the Mobius |} When you flex a 2 aa : 


| ry a racy nightspot catering 
to highb 


row hijinks. Before the 
evening was over, several of 
them were bending the slide 
rules. Others were smoking big 
cigars and telling every woman - 


in sight they were agents with ||: 
.-an eye for figures, claiming, a 


is the sclende and art of drinking Busch. Ths term orighistes fas t6 the Enowy, ‘oy peaks sported ty the 
taste inside. The above mountaineers and these scenes ~ 


Mas t i. + - 
© Anheuser-Busch, inc, St. Louis, Mo. nuns? 
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By Pablo Conrad 

It’s onty ten o’clock, early 
on a Saturday night by Alibi 
standards, but this tiny Middle- 
bury bar is already filling up. 
Even with all the college kids 
away on Spring break, the place 
is starting to jump; it’s actually 
heating up in here. Not.just your 
average Saturday -night-out “exu- 
berance, either. : 

People are packed around 
the bar and lined against the 
walls, leaning onthe wooden. 
beams and across tables, watch- 
ing one very hot rock and roll 
band finish off its first set of the 
night. 


Following a drawn-out, 


--choking harmonica break, the 


guitarists crash down the last 
chord and-look across at each 
other; smiling. All around this 
smoky room, people are clapp- 
ing and shouting -and laughing 
for the sheer joy of it, and one 
of the guitarists steps up to a 
mike, calling out, ““Thanks a lot! 
We’re the North End Rhythm 
Kings; we’re going to take. a 
short break, but stick around 
cause we're coming right back 
with some- more stuff!” ; 

Sound at all familiar? It 
might, if you’d grown up around 
northern New England for the 
last_seven or eight-years, going 
out on your Friday, and Satur- 
day nights to.get hot-and dance 
and listen to straight-out rock 
and roll. : . 

Even if you miissgd,t,..by 
some fluke of timing or personal 
taste, it was always there, a 


_ thousand different bars or dance 


halls, bands with different names 
and faces, but somehow always 
the same, something people 
could count on. 

While the clubs and owners 
have come and gone, and the 
musicians have succeeded or 
failed or just survived, the scene 
has remained pretty constant. 
It’s rock and roll for better or 
worse, and it’s got a staying 
power that’s outlasted’ almost 
every change the years have 
brought. 

The musicians have out- 
lasted too, at least the best of 
them have, out of necessity, 
fighting some of the worst 
conditions of the business, to _be 
able to keep doing what they 
wanted to. It’s never been 
“cake,” playing music full time, 
and the people that have kept it 
up talk about it with just a little 
bitterness, —_—— oo 

For them, something had to 
come of it. For the five North 
End Rhythm Kings, all those 
years of exhausting and largely 
unrewarded effort are .over, at 
least for the time being. After 
dozens of bands and néarly fifty 
collective years of experience, 
this is: it: Playing the music 
they want to play, when and 
how they want, is the reward. 

The Rhythm Kings are 
determined that, for the first 


‘time, this won’t be the same old 


thing. They’ve seen earlier 
bands, Secret Sam, Better Days, 
and Plum Crazy, to name only a 
few, follow a familiar_pattern of 
progress from beginning to break 
up. With those groups, the 
decision to go full time, and the 


toll of competing professionally - 


for steady work, was what 

eventually led to the detision to 

quit. - sae ae 
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. “This band fell together out 
of disgust for the New England 
club-scene,”’ said guitarist Steven 
Hirsch, “‘We’re not trying to do 
it full time, we’re doing it 
strictly on weekends.” 

Eliminating the often 
destructive ‘pressures wf having 
to gig four or five nights a week 
allows the Rhythm Kings to lead 
a more sane. existence, living at 
home, and enjoying the times 


‘they do play, Without the full . 


time” commitment, the band is 
freed to pick the clubs it plays 
in, keeping well within a sixty to 
a hundred mile radius of the 
Burlington area. As bassist Kevin 
Healey put it, “Nowhere we 
can’t get to on a single tank of 
gas, or drive home from after a 

Besides the distance factor, 
the Rhythm Kings are also able 
to. avoid playing in huge hard 
rock show cases, the kind of 
clubs that are bread and butter 
to a full time traveling band. 
One reason for preferring smaller 
bars like the Alibi in Middlebury 
or the Gallery in Vergennes, is 
the nature of the audience. 


-Guitarist-Sam.Spear, who’s: 


been playing throughout north- 
ern New England for nearly ten 
years, points out that in the 
larger clubs, people aren’t even 


, paying attention,to what’s going 


on onstage: h 
“You get kids, eighteen to 
twenty year old, so drunk they 
couldn’t care less’ what you do; 
you’d have to shoot somebody 
on stage before they’d notice.” 
He added ‘that he thought 
smaller clubs were’ a lot better 


‘for the band and for the audi- 


ence. 

Also, the big rooms tend to 
dictate more of the choice of 
material, requiring a band to 
play more Top Forty or thea- 
trical hard rock. Which brings us 
to what it is that the Rhythm 
Kings are playing. Even if you’d 
been listening to earlier incarna- 
tions of the same band, the list 
of artists whose material they 
draw from would be a surprise, 
reading like a pantheon of R& B 
greats: Otis Redding, . Wilson 
Pickett, Freddie King, Sam 
Cooke, Sam and Dave, Elvis 
Presley and Muddy Waters. 

“We're -playing what we 
want to play,” said bassist Kevin 
Healey. “It’s what -we all like, 
what we grew up listening to.” 

Then also, there’s the 
second. generation of the blues: 
James Cotton, -J. Geils, Erie 
Clapton, James Montgomery, 
the Rolling Stones, Steely Dan, 
Bruce Springsteen and Southside 
Johnny, even somé Lynyrd 
Skynyrd and that second Elvis, 
Costello. 

Spear explained that it was 
the first time the members of 
the Rhythm Kings were playing 
their own favorite music. “It’s so 


‘ nice to know that we’re all into’ 


the same thing, that whenever 
soméone comes up with a new 
song to do, everyone else. is 
already familiar with it and 
wants to do it. We’re all familiar 
with the way rhythm and blues 
works, it’s not like something 
totally foreign.” 


Onstage, the Rhythm Kings 


format is ideal for the music. - 


Guitarists: Sam. Spear, Steve 
Hirsch: and Kevin Healey all 


share lead. work, while Healey 
manages most of- the bass 
playing. Robbie. Mathieu plays 


drums and Bob.~ Butterfield. 


blows harmonica and sax. 

With Spear and Hirsch, 
Butterfield © distinguished the 
Plum Crazy band,‘ blowing tire- 
less and inventive blues harmoni- 


ca, and he’s still probably the 


hottest’ harp player in the Queen 
City, blowing clean and power- 
ful in front of the Rhythm 
Kings’ blues. 

Spear said he’s been happy 
to find that most people would 
rather hear Rhythm and-Blues. 
When the Rhythm Kings were 
setting.up for a St. Patrick’s Day 
dance at UVM, he said, “People 
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works.” He described it-as a sort 
of spiral in which nobody wins, 
“except for the booking agent.” 

The Rhythm Kings choose 
to work without a booking 
agent, avoiding what appeared to 
be a heavily exploited situation. 
Both Spear and . Hirsch spoke 


bitterly about their various . 
experiencé$~— in --earlier—bands,.. 


describing the booking agent as a 


_ kind of pimp, “getting between 


two parties that share a business 
connection and exploiting both 
ends,” to serve. the middle. 
Hirsch told of one agent who, 
“sat behind his desk with his 
feet up on it, and smugly told 
me that what he thought he was 
running was a kind of super- 


Fruition of a 


Rock Career 


would walk up and say, “What 
kind of stuff are you doing?’ and 
when they heard we ‘were 
playing R&B, they’d look 
relieved. 1 don’t think they 
really care much for disco.” 

Steve Hirsch agreed that, 
while disco has taken its toll on 
the number and variety of rooms 
offering live music here, “Bur- 
lington, for music, is like an 
oasis in a great disco wasteland. 
For the size of this town, there 
is a lot of live music going on,” 
and he added that he thought 
there used to be even more. 

What finally distinguishes 
the North End. Rhythm Kings 


“from some of the better known 


club bands in the area, is the 
long tradition of playing rock 
and roll in semi-rural Vermont 


_and_ New. England, that the 
‘Rhythm Kings share.. Their 


varied collective experience, 
more than. any other force 
besides the desire to play, has 
resulted in the route they’ve 
chosen to take with this band. 

In describing the alternative, 
the life led by bands like Better 
Days and Plum Crazy, they told 
about an aspect of live music 
that most audiences remain out 
of touch with, Spear and Hirsch 


‘agreed that life in a full-time 
working band was as destructive 


as it was ever fun. 


“It’s areal yicious “circle,” 
said Hirsch, “‘involving ‘agents, 
bands, club owners, and the 
liquor business; a lot of -the 
general’ ‘aspects’ of the liquor 


business really dictate the way it 


kc 


‘market, where people could 


come .and buy the kind of 
product they. wanted, off the 
shelf.” 

Spear added that, “You just 
get burnt out, living with that, 
working. four nights a week in 
some club where. the owner’s 
angry at you ‘cause the agent 


told him he was getting some- 


thing else altogether, and you’re 
trying to sleep in these rooms so 
invested with roaches that 
they’re walking around on you 
in the middle of the night, and 
you’re doing it all to afford rent 
on an apartment back home that 
you only stay in two nights a 
week.” 

The other side. of it. is 


‘simply. the- music made by- the 


people that are left.*It’s the 
survival of the. fittest, to an 


extent. The North End Rhy- 


thm Kings share years of similar 
experience, and an awareness of 
what they’re doing ‘that practi- 
cally guarantees they'll do it 
right. aR 
“I think, you'll find that a 
lot of these successful higher 


level club acts in northern New 
England are deceptively well’ 


managed,”’ said Hirsch. 
“You look at it and you 
say, Oh, this is a rock and roll 


“band, but when you get under- 


neath, it’s usually a very tight 
operation; the days are over 
When you could just grow your 


“hair long and get a guitar around 


your neck and go out there.” 

And> says Spear, “I think 
that’s why this band has become 
so much fun; because it’s a low 
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budget sort of thing,” 
Since the Rhythm Kings 
have made the decision to 


‘yermiain part time, they’re freed 


to pursue work outside the band 
without having to compromise 
their playing. “Infact, Kevin 
Healey: and Steve Hirsch are 
both invdlved’in S.D.1. Audio, .a 
Burlington audio servicing com- 
pany that markets and repairs 
professional sound equipment 
and components. Located at 
109B Bank Street, S.D.1. offers 
consulting and advice on sound 
systems and new equipment. 

As Hirsch put it, “It ties in 
very closely with what we’re 


doing; we’re our own testing - 


ground for any. and all new 


Photo by Carolyn Bates 
equipment that. comes by. We 
throw it on the truck and go 
play with .it .on weekends, 


instead of just putting something - 


out in a glass-case and offering it 
for ‘sale. We can recommend 
from our own experience.” 

The others. work variously 
at housepainting and caretaking, 
but it seemed that all were 
relieved to be playing again, 
especially under the circum- 
stances that they’d chosen. 

Generally — speaking; — rock 
and roll bar bands have never 
received much coverage from the 
area--press, which has dwelt in 
the past on a limited number of 
jazz and bluegrass bands, deem- 
ing rock and roll unsophisti+ 
cated. Since. d@buting in “Febru- 
ary, the North End Rhythm 
Kings are in a. position to change 
that, perhaps for the first time in 
their careers. Avoiding all the 
pitfalls that finally caused pre- 
vious bands to fold, the Rhy- 
thm Kings are self-made, and 
managed and self-responsible, 
and more importantly, they are 
playing the music they like the 
most. 

In the end, no description 
captures the pleasure of a tight 
strong set of music by a Tock 
arid roll dance band that knows 
exactly what it’s about. The 
North End Rhythm Kings are 
offering all that, more than any 
other past combination of the 
same musicians. If you dance, or 
if you like R&B that comes from 


_right where you feel it, this is an 


act to catch. Seeing and hearing 
is believing. 
SST ~ 21 
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By Laura M. Halkenhauser 

In my last article, I wrote 
about some of the important 
aspects pertinent to under- 
standing Champagne. Due to the 
fact that there are so many 
different bottles. of sparkling 
wines available, getting an idea 
of the background of Cham- 
pagne can allow the buyer to 
end up with a better quality 
wine. 

From France, one of the 
largest. and most well-known 
houses is Moet et Chandon. This 
house produces the highly acclai- 


med Cuvee Dom Perignon’ “as” 


well as their own Brut Imperial, 
White Star.(which would be 
typified as an Extra Sec) ‘and 
their Vintage Brut. The prices 
usually begin at about $12.00 a 
bottle and go up from’ there 
depending upon the type or 
vintage. Moet et Chandon blends 
their wine to make it a balanced, 
pleasant wine with little to no 
after taste. 

Two other =Champagne 
Houses of similar quality and 
popularity are Piper-Heidsieck 


and G. H. Mumm. These two: 


firms, along with Moet et 
Chandon,. have practically taken 
full charge of the French Cham- 


pagne sales gamut in this coun- 
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However, there are other 
houses whose names may not be 


‘as universal but are worth being 


familiar with. Taittinger is one 
of the better houses and is noted 
for their outstanding Comtes de 
Champagne. This as well as Dom 
Perignon from Moet et Chandon, 
Roederer Cristal, Dom Kuinart 
and Heidsiécks Diament, Bleu 
would be considered the Rolls 
Royce of Champagne. These 
sparkling gems range from about 
$20.00 to about $40.00 a bottle. 


But getting back down to , 
the domestic sparkling 


earth, 
wines from California and New 
York state are reasonable in 
price and acceptable in quality. 


~For instance, Hanns Kornell, a 


small California Vineyard from 
the Napa Valley area, does a 
notably good job on. their 
sparkling wine. Their major 
competition, in quality, is Kor- 
bel, also from California. Korbel 
puts Out an exceptional Brut and 
along with Hanns Kornell has 
gained national recognition by 


being the main. domestic spark-~ 


ling wines used by the national 
airlines. Both types are between 
$7.00—9.00 a bottle and al- 


' looking to try 
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thous 
are 


they aren’t French they 
good second choice. 

A new product that has 
recently been introduced to this 
competitive market is a sparkling 
wine, Chandon. This vineyard is 
owned by the French house 


- Moet et Chandon and is pro- 


duced out of Yountville in Napa 
Valley. The wine ~ is about 
$10.00 a bottle and if one were 


sparkling wine with a French 


flair this wine would be the one. 


Chandon also has a Blanc de 


Pinot which would mean essen- 


tially that it is a white’ wine 
made from the red grape Pinot 
Noir. This wine has a rose tone 
to it and would be a definite 
plus served.at a brunch or to add 
a bit 6f color tothe table. 

Other California Cham- 
pagnes are Almaden, Christian 
Brothers, Weibel and Paul Mas- 
son. All of these houses compete 


in price but notin quality with 


Korbel and Hanns Komell, How- 
ever, 
Champagne for. a toast or to 


‘please. a crowd, Almaden has a 


Champagne that runs at about 
$4.00 a bottle’ called Le 
Domaine. 

Another that is a newer 


‘ product conducive to a sweeter 


palate is the Sparkling Chablis o1 
Sparkling Rose produged by 
Paul Masson. Both could be 
categorized as. ‘fun to drink’ 
wines because of. the sweetness 
and the foam-like effervescence. 
_ From. New York - state 
Champagne bracket, there are 
also a few nationally popular 
sparkling wine houses. A few of 
the major producers are Taylor, 
Great Western and Gold Seal. 
These wines compete more 
amongst themselves .and are 
more on the same par as the less 
expensive California wines men- 
tioned previously. 


(continuedon page 23) 
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Pied Piper 


Theatre Designed 
for Children 


By Jennifer Landey 
About 200 . elementary 
school children piled into Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral on Saturday, 
March 31, to see The Playtimers’ 
Tour Production of The Pied 


_ Piper. Although the performance 


was really only .the first dress 
rehearsal, the children were so 
enthused and energetic, I could 
hardly see over all the small 
bodies standing on top of their 


chairs, parents, and-each other. 


The Playtimer’s ~-Tour™ has 
been putting on an annual 
children’s production - since 
1956. The show will open at the 
Royall Tyler Theatre on Thurs- 
day, April 5 at 5:00 and will alsc 
be performed on Saturday, April 
7, at 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 
An admission of 50 cents will be 
charged. 

The Tour was begun in an 
effort to expose children in the 
area to theatre. Although this 
year’s production will be per- 
formed solely in Vermont 
elementary schools, in the past 
the tour has also included 
presentations ,in New York and 
Canada, as well as Vermont. 

The Playtimers’ Tour will 


pack up their set of four brightly. 


colored house. fronts and a cast 
of twelve UVM students and 
perform about 23 times* during 
the course of the spring break. 
Julie Carmen, the  play’s 
director, said that the thought of 
going on tour is the most 
and at 


be large enough to accommodate 
e e fronts of the set. 


The Pied Piper is Julie’s first 
major directing role (she also 
appears in the play as a rat). 

Sam Greenhoe did a great 
job of adapting the story of The 
Pied Piper; He‘had to interpret a 
true legend in which he decided 
not to have>the children return 
to the town of Hamelin. The 


_play is framed on the theatrical 


technique of ‘the narrator 
device’ which explains and re- 
states to the children the action 
of the play and accounts Yer the 


disappearance of the children of |. 


Hamelin. ° 


The Playtimers’ Tour has 
been. basically ignored in the 
past; its function of exposing 


children in rural areas tO the 
theatre is an important and 
challenging endeavor. The 
following UVM students, who 
comprise the cast of this produc- 
tion, will most admirably not be 
basking in. the ‘sun nor skiing in 
the Swiss Alps for their vaca- 
tion: Andrew Hill Newman, 
Howard Cantor, Brian Anthony 
Nelson, Kathy Ford, Cynthia 


‘Gould, Marshall Paulsen, Molly 


Smith, Tony Bader, Richard 
Whitmore, Chelsea Harriman. 
Needless to say, Julie and Sam 
are also donating their week of 
freedom to the art of theatre- 


If you have the oppor- 
tunity, I suggest you see The 
Pied Piper. Surely this produc- 


tion is-a-marked contrast to the | 


rather depressing themes that 
have been performed at Royall 
Tyler this semester. 


Won - Tow Pleasure: 
Oriental Blossoms on a Coolie... 


the coolie jacket;Mandarin 
Colared. Slit pocketed. With. 
embroidered-look toggles. And 
satiny-piping. The delight of. 
the orient...your spring 
pleasure. Lined with 40% 
down/ 60% rayon to jacket 

\ your coolly-spring day. And 
your gently-summered 


evening. 


Chinoiserie...or a 


little Shanghai -magic. Shown; 
‘the coolie. In berry, green, 
black, navy, brown. 

Sizes s-m-l. $62- Coats on 3. 


Downtown Burlington 


Men, & Fri. 9: 30-9 ; pA nance. 9:30-5: 30 


VERMONT CYNIC 
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The China 
Manipu- 
‘lation 


By Robert Lovell - 

It’s not very often that a 
movie or any other work of art 
relates so directly to a real life 
crisis as Columbia’s picture, "The 
China Syndrome, In light of the 
recent nuclear accident at Three 
Mile Island, it is incredible that 
the film was releaséd only a few 
weeks before it. It has grossed 
$4,354,854 in its first weekend 
of release which makes it the 
largest non-holiday weekend 
gross in Columbia’s history. 

Frankly, The China Syn- 
drome shocked me. I left the 


theatre stunned, as were many~ 


of the other people who saw the 
movie. Unfortunately, I was 
shocked for what seemed to be 


different reasons than the rest of- 


the audience. As I returned to 
my car I heard cries of “On to 
Seabrook” and “‘Off.the Nukes.” 
“Those bastards,” the audience 
cried as they returned home, 
content in finally seeing on the 
big screen a movie that told it 
like it is and.exposed the layers 
of corruption in the nuclear 
industry. The unfortunate truth, 
a truth hidden by the Holly- 
wood craftsman, is that this film 
is not a political statement on 
the nuclear industry. 

It is an above average 
entertaining thriller, but as a 
film with a statement to make, it 
is cheap sensationalism. The 
China Syndrome is yellow jour- 
nalism at its lowest. 

‘Tt might seem contradictory 


to make these accusations in. 


light of the potentially danger- 
ous accident that has just 
happened in the nuclear power 
industry. But, the fact remains 


that _any artist has “a responsi- 
bility to treat his audience fairly 
and justly. “are impor- 
tant, ‘but when emotions are 
manipulated rather than stimula- 
ted, when the intellect is insult- 


ed with cliches’ rather than’ 


presented with objective facts, 
there is ‘something wrong. 
Movies have a _ tremendous 
responsibility to present realistic 


sociological role models to_ its 


public. 

Film is a medium with 
tremendous power to sway, 
especially those who can’t- make 
responsible’ critical ‘choices. ‘The 
China Syndrome manipulates us 
in the same way that it says we 
ate being manipulated by both 
commercial television and the 


power industry. As long as we. 


allow ourselves to be ‘manipu- 
lated,_we- are leaving ourselves 
open to any form of brain- 
washing by people knowledge- 


able enough to use the medium, 


in this way. 

It is disappointing when 
seemingly sincere people who 
have fought against the Holly- 
wood establishment get to make 
a “‘message”’ film and resort to 
the same tactics as the people 
they are criticizing. I suppose 
that was the real shock for me. 

How could Jane Fonda; the 
woman who has fought so 
successfully against stereotypes 
and sexism in Hollywood pro- 
ductions, appear in a movie that 
is nothing but old worn cliches? 
That is the first major mistake 
with the movie. There are 


. absolutely no three-dimensional 


characters in this film. We are 
presented with a career woman 
fighting to advance on the 
company ladder by-the merits of 
her work, not on the merits 
of her figure. Peter Donat plays 


the chauvinistic male boss who 


tells her she is good looking, that 
she can get-by on her looks, and 
advises her to leave it at ‘that. 
There is the chairman of the 
board of the power company, a 
totally . ruthless_ mone p 
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bastard who is presented~ so 


‘one-dimensionally that he does- 


n’t- seem. capable of running a 
petty cash fund much less a 
billion dollar business. Michael 
Douglas is very weak and melo- 
‘dramatic as the hard, cynical, 
hip young cameraman who can 
see the truth-and fight for it. 


‘Jack Lemmon does manage a 


brilliant performance, but it is 

the oldest formula in the book: 
average) man, who must 

wrestle with his conscience and 


face his responsibility. to the 


‘truth. We have, in The China 


Syndrome, every old worn out 
shell of a character that ever 
graced the screen. 


The. China Syndrome is not 
an anti-nuclear film because 
nothing is ever really said about 
nuclear power, no facts are 
given. If anything, it is a film 
about corruption in major cor- 
porations; the whole accident in 
the film stemmed from a large 
construction company coverup. 
This is not to belittle the dangers 
of nuclear power, They are very 

* But the audience doesn’t 
know what the real dangers are 
because they are not discussed. 
In fact, a case could be made 
that The China Syndrome is a 
pro-nuclear power film. The film 
states that all the power com- 
pany safety systems worked, and 
it was all the construction 
company’s fault, just like the 
accident in The Towering Infer- 
no . 


The China Syndrome is a 
Hollywood: product: gross sensa- 
tionalism, masquerading as a 
serious film with something 
important to say. All it really 
has to say is that films about 
controversial subjects have 
always been hot box office 
properties and that the public is 
still swayed by the same old 
tricks. The saddest part is that 
nuclear powe¢r_is a serious issue 
tnat could use an honest film 
delving into the truth. 
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“Bye of God”. 


By Jim Wade 
Eyes alight with the glow of 
soulful fulfillment and = inner 
peace, Carlos and his wife Urmila 
peer up into the heavens where, 


: “the immortal king supreme” 


watches over them. Thus is the 
picture on the inside cover of 
Devadip Carlos Santana’s new 
solo album Oneness. The reli- 
gious tone is set by aneexcerpt 
from Sri Chinmoy book, God 
the Supreme Musician: ‘‘Music is 
the soul bird that flies in the 
immense heart of the listener.” 


-The cover and sleeve are plas- - 
~tered with pictures of Bhudda, , 


and a hint: of conceit lies in 
Carlos’ quotation of Sri Chin-. 
moy,.:‘l am- the soul child. that 
dreams in_the lap of -the immor- 
tal king supreme.’ 

Aside from these personal 
denunciations, Oneness is on the 
whole clean and crackling with 
energy. Carlos is accompanied 
by his band and several surprises 
such as Narada Michael Walden 
on. piano, Saunders King on 
vocals and rhythm guitar, as well 
as Santana’s wife on vocals., The 


first six songs are recorded live 


in Osaka, Japan and they have 
all the excitement and intensity 
of Carlos live. Moreover, they 
are so tight and well recorded 


. they could easily pass for studio 


versions. 


-> Unfortunately, all the ener- 
gy collapses into a disappointing 
song, “Silver Dreams and Golden 
Smiles.” The orchestrations and 
sappy vocals remind me of a 
waiting room in a_ dentist’s 
office. However, aftér this pain- 
ful interlude Carlos takes - off 
again-with “Cry of Wilderness” 
and.-ends—the first sidé with" a 
unique song in which his only 
accompaniment is* Narada Mich- 
ael Walden on piano. , _ 


NADIAN FILM FESTIV. L 


APRIL 16-17-18 7: 30 PMEACH NIGHT 1014 VOTEY HALL © 


TUESDAY, APRIL 17th 


Monday, April.1 6th 
7:30 PM 401 VOTEY HALL 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ 

4975, 124 minutes. Duddy is an 46-year old Mon- 
trealer aggressively heeding his Jewish grandfather s 
advice that “oa man without land has nothing.” The 
methods by which Duddy finally achieves his goa! and 
the effect on his closest friends is the story of this film. 
Voted one of the year § ten-best ay by most of the 


film critic eg hale: 


7:30 PM 


National Film Board of Cahodie 939-4 979 


in honor of the fortieth anniversary of the NFO of Canada representa 
ds this film festvalis made possible by suppor of the be peers Stu 


APRIL 4,,1979: - 
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101 VOTEY HALL 
GAMES OF THE XX! OLYMPIAD 
1976, 119 minutes. 


tive works of the best of the Board will be shown each evening preceding the feature film. 
dies Program, in aeen: with the Canadian Consulote General in Boston. 


“Games” was the collaborative 
work of five directors and many editors who worked 
with over 60 miles of film shot during the XX] Olympics 
in Montreal during the summer of 1976. The film” 
strives to reveal the athlete, whether winner or con- 
cerned individual. 


Wednesday, April 18th 
7:30 PM 404 VOTEY HALL 
WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND 


The second side follows 
along the same lines as the first. 
With the exceptions of an. 
excellent acoustic guitar solo, we 


_ hear the familiar electric Carlos 


interwoven with a multitude of 
hard-driving percussion —instru- 
ments. However, Carlos can’t let 


‘us forget the religious theme of 


the album as the second to last 
song is a poem by Sri Chinmoy, 
recited by Urmila Santana, 
revealing Carlos’s true cosmic 
yearnings. 

“I am free because I am not 
of the body/ I am free because I 
am not the body/ I am free 
because I am the soul bird that/ 
flies in infinity sky./ I am the 
soul child that dreams in the lap/ 
of the immortal king supreme.” 

Dream ‘on Carlos. 


Wine... 
\Cont..from pg: 22 


These wines tend to bé a 
touch sweeter than the Califor- 
nia Champagne wine from 
New York is a bit sweeter in 
general. Of the three New York 
houses mentioned, I feel that 
Great Westerns’ Natural N.Y. 
champagne is a fresh, pleasant 
wine. There is a small hint of 
fruitiness in the after taste which 
is -a compliment to the wine. 

Great Western has worked 
with their sparkling wines and ~ 
has managed to achieve a tighter 
bead within the wine. The bead 
of a sparkling wine pertains to 
the bubbles. The tighter the 
bead the smaller the bubbles 
making for a smoother Cham- 
pagne..: 

Overall, Champagnes’ convi- 


-vial-effect helps to ‘make any 


occasion an. occasion to be 
‘remembered. 


1977. 103 minutes. The story of a young boy growing 
up in a small Saskatchewan town during the Depres- 
sion’ Based on the book by W.O. Mitchell and 
directed by A. King, the film chronicles the fite of 


passage from childhood to adult. 


a lin National Office 
Film Board national du film 
mil ofCanada © du Canada 


199) 79 ADMISSION FREE 


E78x 14 29.75 2.10 
F78x'14- 2995 2.22. 
G78x14 3195 2.38 
G78x15 32.95 2.44 
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°4-ply polyester cord for strength and long wear- 
© Deep tread provides long mileage and skid resistance 


*Flat tread and wide side grooves give good stability 


Ends April 30th 


~What’s Your Beef 


MONTH OF APRIL 


Sun. — Tues. 


PRIME RIB 
SPECIAL 
$595 


INCCUDES: 


Salad w/Baby Shrimp 
Choice of Dressing 
Baked Potato & Bread 


rx 


a Try one of our 24 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC beers 


What Ale’s You 


St. Paul St Lounge = (802) 862-0326 
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‘and Roll... 


When the Rolling Stones 
released ‘“‘Miss You” last sum- 
mer, a religious Stones believer 
we know took relentless abuse 


from friends declaring that his . 


idols had let him down, that 
“The World’s Greatest Rock ‘n 
Roll Band” had gone disco. He 
argued and defended valiantly. 
But then his tornienters held up 
the heaviest final evidence: the 
disco-single version Of-.*‘Miss 
You.” The disciple could argue 
no further, but preached the 
faith . even- in his concession 
“well,” he said, “It’s the BEST 
goddamn disco you'll ever 
hear!” . 
Needless to say, Rolling 
Stones fans and disco-hating 
rock ‘n rollers in general were 
surprised, if not shocked and 
appalled when “Miss You” 
appeared in the racks as a 
“special disco mix” on a 12-inch 
single. Surely the Stones them- 
selves could not be responsible, 
they ‘thought. Some strange 
clause in a contract must have 
enabled the executives to do this 


misdeed. Or it was a joke, right?” 


Mick thought it would be great 
laughs for the Rolling Stones to 
put out a disco single. | 
Sorry, but as we should all 
know by now, it was no joke. 
Since “Miss You,” several other 
prominent rockers, and even a 


country star, have released big 
singles with disco versions Ofss. 


their latest hits. And the disco 
DJ’s are playing a major_role in 
these crossover products. On the 
“Miss You” single for instance, 
the Glimmer Twins (Jagger and 
Keith Richards) concede top 
billing to Bob Clearmountain, 
the re-mix author. 

After the Stones, Rod Ste- 
wart discoed out with a single of 
“Do Ya Think I’m Sexy?” 


remixed by the nation’s number - 


one disco DJ, Jim Burgess of 
NYC’s Infinity. The song -has 
become a smash seller-for 
Stewart, his biggest since 
‘Magfie May.” The Kinks 
followed this strange trend, with 
a disco rock release of a song 
called “Superman.” The Doobie 
Brothers, one of the U.S#s more 
established rock -bands, have just 
hooked on the disco train with a 
single release of “‘Only a Fool 
Believes.” The disco single of 
this song sold right out of stock; 
Upstairs Records couldn’t locate 
one in the entire store. But the 
“Minute by Minute” LP fills a 
whole section of a rack. 

In a way, one of the most 
surprising crossovers to disco. is 
Blondie, a group that emerged 
out of the New Wave. Blondie 
and the New Wave appeared as 
an alternative, an authentic 
attitude piercing the overpro- 
duced and monotonous sounds 
of MOR (Middle of the Road) 
and - disco. Yet, critically 
acclaimed ‘as they were, Blondie 


-|never knew’ the popularity 


they’re enjoying now. Their 
disco single, “Heart of Glass,” 


tops the.charts in England. 


Even the country sound is 
trying to cash in on the disco 
market. Of all people, country 
queen Dolly Parton has released 
a disco single. Like the other 
crossover tunes, Dolly’s “Baby. 
I’m Bumin’”” carries the credit of 
the re-mix men — AI Garrison 
and Warren Schatz — as promin- 
ently as her own name. Industry 
experts predict that pretty, soon 
all forms of popular music-will 
stick their fingers in the disco 


By Bruce Vielmetti & 
Marc Fagelson 
pie. 

Maybe +the success of the 
disco-singles results from simple 
economics. With list prices o 
LPs nearing $10, record buyers 
(only disco fans for now) may 
not be willing to chance spend 
ing the money for extra songs 
they haven’t heard. Instead, 
they’re happier dropping $3-4 
for two long songs they know 
they like. The prices may seem 
steep for two songs, but the 
disco singles sell just as well, if 
not. better than most new 
albums. : 

Sure disco is big. It’s on the 
cover of Newsweek (that guaran- 
tees it’s big, right?) andthe 
Rolling Stone has just released a 


special disco’ issue. The disco 


sections at-record stores grow 
every week. Three live discos 
thrive right here in Burlington. 
And it’s a little shocking when 
foundation people in rock come 
out with disco singles. _ 

But we should not’ fear. 
Rock stars did the disco num- 


bers only for the money. The}. 


Stones didn’t even know that 
their record label president 
re-mixed “Miss You,” until it 
was too late. Ethically, Rod 
Stewart disagreed with doing a 
heavy disco treatment on “Do 
Ya Think I’m Sexy?” but as a 
businessman, he decided to go 
along. Unfortunately, recording 
music is not only an art, but an 
industry. And in industry and 
business, profit makjng com- 
mands a lot of attention. 

We can probably expect a 
few more rock artists to release 
disco singles. As long as the 
market and the record com- 
panies dictate what will sell, DJs 
tumed producers will get to 
re-mix some rock and roll, 
stretching it out and adding the 
“standard” 125 beats per min- 
ute. But it’s not the end of rock 
’n roll, we really have nothing to 
worry about. 

Rock’s dabbling in disco 


-might. improve the latter genre 


by lending the credibility of 
superstars like the Stones. If 
we’re all lucky, rock’s influence 
on disco might eventually trans- 
form the whole scene back to 
something we can stand. -Rock 
and roll stands strong by itself, 
the stars are merely adventuring 
in disco for profit, and it will 
not homogenize the world of 
rock. Bands like the Clash will 
NEVER.do disco; their ethics 
are too strong to bend even for 
the. .big- $. Rockers remain 
creative artists and individuals, 
not just names and faces like 
those that front the products of 
disco factories. That’s why they 
can successfully cross over into 
disco if they want to, and be the 


* best at either style. We'd like to 


see Alicia Bridges or the Village 
People cross over the other way 
and try a double live rock 
album. 


So when traditional rock 
bands release a disco single, all it 
means is they'll probably make a 
lot of money. Sure they’re 


compromising their images and]: 


principles a little, but record- 
making is big business. As much 
as we'd like to think so, Mick 
Jagger, Rod Stewart, and Ray 
Davies don’t run their big 
businesses completely by them 
selves. If the executives want to 
milk disco with rock stars, we'll 
just have to face the hard 
_facts..and._keep_our ‘“‘Disco 
Sucks” tee-shirts on. ‘ 
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Allocation Requested 
1976-1979 1979-1980 
WOMEN'S 1CE HOCKEY - The bulk of their 675 980 
request was for equipment and referee 

costs which are two necessary items for 

them to compete, 


710 


HORSE CLUB - This club has grown drama- 
tically in active members, yet has been 
able to keep their costs down. Most of 
their funding comes from the operation 
of their stable, we merely supplement 
their existing revenue. 


WOMEN'S SQUASH CLUB - The bulk of the 
recommended allocation is for rental of 
squash courts for instructional purposes 
once a week, for six weeks. We felt 
that they could do outside fundraising 
to supplement their other costs. 


‘STUDENT LEGAL SERVICE = After one year in 3,730 
operation, the SLS has become a very via- 
ble organization,on campus. The increase 
in funding from tast year reflects its 
increased use by students. 

ASIAN CULTURAL EXCHANGE - The:committee 
felt that their proposed budget was some- 
what outlandish for a club in the process 
of redevelopment. Allocations were made 
so that they could increase the awareness 
of their. organization on campus, and 
prepare for future events. They have the 
option to apply for Special Event Funding 
on an event to event basis. 


SENIOR CLASS COUNCIL - Historically, S.A. 1,000 
has given $1,000 to the Senior Class to 
sponsor events during Senior Week. 


OUTING: CLUB - The Outing Club services 10,848 


a large number of students. The decrease 
in their requested amount does not re- 
flect a negative attitude by the Finance 
Committee. Instead, the major cut was 
for a piece of van equipment which will 
be looked into and evaluated by next 
year's Finance Committee. 


UVM CONCERT BAND - Traditionally, UVM 
Concert Band has done fundraising so as 
to supplement the cost of transportation ~- 
for their Spring Tour. We think that, 
they should continue to do so, and there- 
fore, we cut $1,700 from their budget. 
The major increase was for new uniforms 
and general instrument maintenance. 


1979-1980 
Recommen- 
dation 


Allocation. Requested 
CLUB OR ORGANIZATION 1978-1979 1979-1980 


STUDENT COMMUNITY IN ACTION - SCIA 10,075 8,635 8,160 
services a large number of students ' 

through its ten subsidiary organizations 

that directly benefit the University 

and Burfington community. Primarily, 

our cuts were from SCIA's office costs 

and not from its programs. 


S.A. SPEAKERS BUREAU - As in previous 
years, the bulk of the recommended al lo- 
cation is for events and publicity. Due 
to the increased cost of Speakers, an 
increase In the allocation was considered 
necessary. . 


1h 350 _ 15,150 


GAY STUDENT UNION - Most of the G.S.U.'s 
budget 1s allocated for events and programs 
benefiting both gays and non-gays here at 
U.V.M. 


ARIEL - The bulk of this budget is publish-.+.9,000 
ing costs. The main reason for the reduc- 
tion in the budgeted amount Is the cost of a 
new typewriter was cut. The Committee decided 
that Ariel should submit a supplemental 
budget next fall for this piece of equipment. 

' 
ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCE CLUB - We increased 
their requested amount in the area of publi- 
city so that they could better public#ze 
their club on campus. 


FOLK DANCE CLUB - This club has grown drama- 770 
tically tn active members, yet they have 
been able to keep their costs down. 


RUGBY. CLUB - As is the case with Women's 1,185 
Ice Hockey, the bulk of: the Rugby Club's 
expenditures fall into approved expendi - 

tures that are necessary inorder to field 

a team and compete, 


S.A. CONCERT BUREAU - We have been very 
impressed with the Concert Bureau's per- 
formance this year, and im no way does 

this cut in the amount requested reflect 

a negative attitude by the ‘Ftnance Commit- 
tee. Instead, we felt that $12,000 was a” 
workable amount for next year's operations. 


BILLINGS CENTER GOVERNING BOARD - BCGB has 
evolved Into a multi-faceted organization. 
Our allocation will mot only allow ‘them to 
provide for -event® and.programs; sttewilt 
also allow them to effectively manage, the 


use of 'Billings.. ' 
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Allocation Requested 
1978-1979 1979-1980 
CUNNINGHAM NEWMAN: CENTER STUDENT -0- 536 
ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE - The club was 

organized in the fall of 1976 to coor- 

dimate activities, programs and. social 

services operating out of the Cunningham 

Catholic Newman Center. Their alloca- 

tion is for general operating costs and 

publicity for the coming year. We ; 

recommend that they. apply next year for 

Special Events Funding as soon as they 

have finalized their plans for a major 

speaker and film festival. 


CLUB OR ORGANIZATION 


\ 


UVM RESCUE.- The bulk of the recommended 6,000 
allocation ts for daily operating supplies i 
as well as equipment. 


WILOLIFE SOCTETY ="The Wildlife Society is 152 
designed to promote awareness of wildlife 

and environmental issues by presenting a 

varied selection of speakers, topics, field 
trips, and public education. We increased 

their allocation in the category of publi- 

cilty in an effort to increase student aware- 

ness of this club. . 


WRUV-The bulk of WRUV's allocation is for 13,710 
FCC required engineering services ($6000) 

and the depreciation account set up for the 
eventual repair of old equipment ($5000). 

The Committee made cuts in WRUV's requested 
budget for planned equipment expenditures 

that were felt to be non-essential to WRUV's 
operation. 


CYNIC - The Cynic has become a very pro- 7,849 
fitable and viable student newspaper . The 
decrease im their budget reflects their 

.ability to cover all normal operating 

costs. Our allocation of $2,700 will pro- 

vide for equipment necessary for the con- 

tinued production of the CYNIC. 


COMMUNIST YOUTH ORGANIZATION (CYO) - We 

have given them enough money to operate 

for the: following year in the categories 

of supplies and publicity as well as $25 

for a film for next year: They do have 

the option to come back next year to 

apply for Special:Events Funding on an 

event-to-event basis. a te 

STUDENT PHOTO.SERVICE -. The SPS& facilities 2,561 2,313 
and photographers are used by both the ‘ é : 
CYNIC and ARIEL throughout the years The 

bulk of their allocation is for dark room 

operating supplies and ‘for equipment. expen- 

ditures. : 


‘ 
« Allocation Requested 
1978-1979 1979-1980 
SPECIAL EVENTS - To provide for funding 5,000 5,000 
of clubs for events and programs that F 


could not be reasonably anticipated in 
advance. 


CLUB.OR ORGANIZATION® 


S.A. ADMINISTRATIVE (TOTAL) = This budget 18,074 13,680 
provides for van rental, all fixed phone 

charges, and President Discretionary ex- 

penses. Also included is the cost of 

maintaining the office with supplies, 

plone gmpenses, and transportation costs. 

In essence, it provides the basis for S.A.'s 

day to day operation. f 


SECRETARY OF ELECTIONS - This allocation 
covers the cost of publicity and poll 
workers at. the Senate and Presidential 
Elections. 


UVM SAILING CLUB - With new members and 
leaders, the Sailing Club: has grown to be 

a viable organization on campus. The bulk 
of the recommended allocation is in the form 
of programming and equipment maintenance. 


. KEEWAYDIN - This allocation represents the 


cost of cabin rental for the annual S.A. 
Senate workshop. All other costs are paid.’ 
by the ingividual senators that attend. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES - This allocation 17,024 
covers the cost of a full-time secretary, 

two part-time bookkeepers and the Assistant 
Treasurer. The reason for.the increase in 

this. budget is due to the mandatory increase 

in minfmum wage and salary increases. 


17,337 


/ : 
WARREN AUSTIN MODEL UN - The bulk of this 
recommended allocation is for registration 
fees for as many as 15 people. Additional 
amounts were allocated for publicity in... 
order to expand their club-end- general 
operating costs. We felt that they could 
do additional fundraising 50 as to supple- 
ment the total cost of their operation. 


COMMITMENT FOR VARSITY LACROSSE AND. - 5,400 
GYMNASTICS - This allocation represents 

our financial commitment to the Athletic 
Department for these varsity sports. 


OKTOBERFEST - S.A. has traditionally alJo- 1,000 
cated funds to this annual event. This 

year we have incréased their allocation 

due to increased costs incurred by the 

Oktoberfest committee. S.A.*'s allocation 

this year willbe towards Supplementing 

trucking and electrical costs. 
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1979-1980 
Recommend 
dation 


174 


1979-1980 


Recommen- 


dation 


5,000 


CLUB OR ORGANtZATION 

TAE KWON DO .- This is a martial arts -0Q- 
club; they will use these funds for 
publicity and office supplies. They 
also asked for $700:00 for instructor 
fees. Yet; it was felt that this 

would violate, our policy of not fund- 
ing cdaching expenses for athletic 
thubs, as well as, set a precedent 

for other clubs requesting similar 
funding. We suggest that ‘they do 
voutside funding for the needed expenses. 


S.A. FILMS - This $1,000 tncrease from —$40.,00.0 
Tast year's budget represents increased 
operating costs in the form ‘of increases 

in the-minimum wage and inflation. 


fact that 
society, we 
for funds did 
S.A. Funding. 


MORTAR BOARD - Based on the 
they are an exclusive honor 
feel that their application 
not follow the criteria for 
if at any time they want to apply for an 
event that will service the entire student 
community, they have the option to come 
for Special Events Funding. 

GREEN.AND GOLD.~ We have given them enough -0- 
money to operate in the following year in 

the categories of supplies, publicity, and 
equipment maintenance. We feel that they 
should do outside fundraising to supple-. 

ment the costs of attending-out of town 

drill competitions and-.meets. 


. Results 


~ Dale Rocheleau - President 
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Annual Budget He 


“ Allocatio 
1978-1979 


1979-1980 
Requestee y Recommen- 
1979-1990, dation ‘ 


740 4o 


$41,000 $11,000 


city. 


fal Allocation 
CLUB OR ORGANIZATION “1978-1979 
1BM COPTER - This allocation represents 
the difference between income received 
and expenses incurred by the copier in 
Billings. ‘ 


FINANCIAL CONTINGENCY FUND = To provide 
for funding of new clubs,’ cost overruns ~ 
ands unforseen circumstances. 


MINORITY STUDENT ORGANIZATION - The only 
cut we made in the budget was $350 for 
their proposed "'Parent's Weekend" event. 
We felt.that this program should be eval- 
uated by next year's Finance Committee 
under Special Events Funding based on 

the success of the Spring '79 “Parent's 
Weekend. 


2,175 


JUNIOR CLASS --The request from the Junior 
Class was for operating supplies and’ publT- 
Traditionally, this funding comes 
-from_the Alumni House; therefore, the 
Committee felt that such funding is not 

the responsibility of the S.A. 


-0- 


Requested 


1979-1980 
750 


15,000 


2,425 


1979-1980 
Recommen 
dation 


750 


175 503 - 194,184 $171,576 - 


Of 1979-80 SA Elections 


_ Linda Jeffries - Vice President 


* 1979-1980 * 


' 


-Tuesday,April 17th at 7:30p.m. 
in 235 Marsh Life Science Bldg. 
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Jackie Beard, the 119-pounder for the U.S., needed only two 


Ronnie Romero lost a close split decision to East Germany's Karl-Heinz Kruger in the 139 -pound 


category. 


Boxers The Only 


of. its credibility. The inter- 
national judging system worked 
like this. Each team had two 
officials, who took tums rota- 


By Jim Oakes 

Partisan officiating and poor 
planning on-the part of the U.S. 
boxing effort virtually knocked 
out the boxing card presented at 
Patrick Gymnasium Monday 
night. While both the American 
and East German officials scored 
each fight like blind patriots, a 
scrappy, understaffed U.S. team 
attempted .to stave off a more 
powerful experienced East Ger- 
man squad. 

With the exception of Jack 
Beard, a.bright young Ali style 
boxer, the U.S. team was com- 
posed of unknown second string- 
ers, some of whom the USS. 
oach had just met. 

Unfortunately, the interna 
ional rules under which the 
ournament was conducted put a 
premium on politics, with box- 
ing skills playing omy a minor 


part ins the outcome of the: 


atcheg. © 2% 
fe judging quickly degen- 
rated into & partisan affair that 
obbed of miich 
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rounds to beat DDR’s Stephen Forster 
Photo by Mark Stevenson 
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Photo by Mark Stevenson 


ting through the ‘non-voting 
referee position. When one 
country outnumbered the other 
in the judging booth, the fighter 
from that country invariably 


won the decision. Pure politics. 


The fighters knew it, the offi- 
cials and the coaches knew it, 
and it wasn’t long before the 
‘ audience found out too. 

The only variation in the 
partisan ~monotony of the offi- 
ciating (making a 2-1 East 
German advantage in the judging 
booth) came when an American 
referee stopped the big fight of 
the night in favor of Jackie 
Beard. ‘ However justified the 
American referee was, by stop- 
ping the fight, he finessed the 
Bast German supremacy in the 
‘judging booth. Not to: be out- 
done, the East German officials 


counterpunched with the identi- 
_ cal: move in ‘the next match, 


giving the win to the East 
German boxer despite the. fact 
that American Alex .Byrd was 


By Nick Witte ‘et 
A polished East German 
boxing team,’ relying on exper- 


- jence and technical skill, out- 


boxed a makeshift U.S. squad by 
an 8-3 margin, Monday night, 
with the help of three American 
forfeits: - 

The . American team was 
composed of boxers who lost in 
the recent Golden Gloves com- 
petition. The squad was an 
incomplete eight-man team with 
no boxers in 125, 165, and 178 
pound classes, and the East 
Germans were awarded victories 
in these. categories by forfeit. 

The bouts were officiated 
by a totating contingent of four 
referees, two Germans and two 
Americans. Scoring was done by 
the three officials not refereeing 
a specific fight. The referee in 
the ring had no say in the 
decision, but had the right to 
stop the fight if he saw fit. As in 
all fights without neutral offi- 
cials, national favoritism heavily 
flavored the decisions. 

“The experienced boxers 
know that it’s going to happen,” 


-said U.S. coach Joe Clough. 


“They can fight a gréat bout and 
realize that they will lose. It 
works the other way too. My 
concern was to get the yoyng- 
sters used to the system so they 
don’t become upset.” 

Deitman Geilich, a 24-year- 
old East German who fought in 
Montreal in 1976, won.a unani- 
mous decision over Joe Roach in 
the 106 1b. classi-Geilich contin- 
uously pressed Roach, always 


. moving in and giving the Ameri- 


can trouble when Roach tried to 
counter. 

An early secend round 
flurry by Roach brought cheers 
from the crowd as blood oozed 
from ‘the German. But Geilich 
retained control ‘of the bout 
despite the game attempts by 
Roach. 

The opening fight set the 
tone for the Officials who called 
each bout closely, serving num- 


Amateurs} 


alert, unhurt, and clearly upset ¢ 


“that the fight was halted: 


Monday night amateur box-, 


ing proved itself to- be as domi- 


nated by. politics as the schizo- — 


phrenic WBA/WBC professional 
boxing scene, which was recent- 


ly responsible for the elaborate . 


staging of a light heavy weight ' 


world title bout betwee cham- 
pidns Rossman. age Victor 
Galendez that» was cancelled 
moments before it was to go on 


television -because of bickering’ 


between the 
Commission and the WBC. 
The American effort at 


Nevada Boxing 


Patrick Gym was ill-fated from © 


the start. First, the U.S. failed to 
produce fighters to go against 


three of East Germany’s best; 


boxers, thereby forfeiting the - 


_paatohes.’ This was the result of 
an ongoing conflict between the 
AAU, which sponsored “Mon- 
(continued on page 28) 
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Henry Brent, the American 
112° pounder, burst out of his 
cotner and dazzled Frank Kege 
bein and the near sellout crowd 
with lightning quickness and 
sharp counter-punching. 

Kegebein found it difficult 
to land a decent blow on Brent 
who effectively “ducked the 
majority of the German’s pun 
ches. Brent would respond wi 
hard combinations as he easil 
scored points. Brent proved to 
be completely unorthodox b 
switching to a right-hand lead i 
the first round. Kegebein 
though only 19, beat the Cuba 
World Champ recently, but was 
no competition for Brent’s wild 
but effective style. ” 

The third bout of the night 
matched Jackie Beard wit 
Stephen Forster, another Mon 
treal veteran and Europea 


_champion in ,the 119 Ib. class 


The fight lasted only two rounds 
as the American used devastating 
combinations to dispose of For 
ster. 
“Jackie is an. extremel 
strong puncher,” says coac 
Clough. “I’ve been trying to geq 
him. to slow down and box 
more. He -fought- well tonight 
and I’m happy with his perfor 
mance.” 
Beard fought a _ business 
man’s fight, continuously attack 
ing Forster then later scoring 
with economical but powerful 
combinations. One Beard combo 
staggered the German who 
received ‘a standing eight-count 
American referee Tony Filipe i 
stepped in after several more 
Beard punches ‘to call the fight 
The U.S. team had won twe 
of the first three bouts but 
trailed 4-2 due to the forfeited 
fights. - 
Richard- Nowakowski, a Sil 
ver Medalist in Montreal and 
1978  Feather-weight Champ 
stopped Alex Byrd in the third 
round of the -132 Ib. fight 
(continued on page 29) 
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- Bea part of entertainment 


_ By Hart Van Denburg 

The University of Vermont 
_Tugby team barged its way” into 
* the beginning of. the -spring 
season by~ shutting out a con- 
fused and clumsy Norwich team 
by a score of 22 to 0 Sunday 
aftetnoon at Archie Post Field. 
The result seemed inevitable 
right from the start. The Ver- 
mont scrum, led by Jay Chi- 
pouras, the scrum half, was 
quick and drilled precisely. Their 
speed made it impossible for the 
Cadet scrum and backs to mount 
any real threat the entire match. 


for much of the time . ‘and 
some imaginative and. effective 
moves were injtiated by the 
Vermont scrum half. 
The opening moments of 
the game were pockmarked by a 
lack of coordination on the part 
of both teams. Soon however, 
the teams settled down and the 
basic pattern of the game began 
to appear. The Catamounts were 
playing a deft passing game 
while the Norwich’ team tended 
to put the emphasis on their 
physical strength. As it turned 
out, neither team was any bigger 
than the other and skill was the 
. deciding factor. 

As the game progressed, the 
Vermont’ wingers began to show 
that'they were the prime threat 

tothe safety of the Cadets. Both | 
the right and left wings made 
some very effective runs with 
the ball and in fact the first try 
came as a result of a long drive 
on the left wing. 

With 29 minutes ‘gone, the 
ball was brought down tq the 
left hand corner of the Norwich 


The play was in the Cats’ favor — 


try line. The Cadet forwards put 
a temporary halt to the move, 
but eventually Mike Flanders 


evaded the defense and slid over © 


the line to give Vermont the. 
points. Peter Christman plugged 
the balk over the bar and the 
Cats were ahead 6-0. 

Norwich responded to the 
initial try by Vermont with a 
couple of hard fought drives 
toward the Cats’ end of the 
“field. Their efforts were in vain 
though, as they never managed 
to get far enough into Vermont 
territory to really make an’ 


honest attempt at scoring some 


points. Indeed, most of the game 
they spent defending their- own 
line. When halftime came, the 
Cadets looked as though they 
were going to crumble. : 
After the break, Vermont 
really began to lay on the 
pressure. Their first crush came 


_ mid-way into the second half 


when the Vermont scrum pulled 
off some real textbook play.. 
Starting from the halfway line, 
the Cat scrum began making 4a 
drive for the Norwich line. 
Passing the ball amongst :them, 
they moved stalwartly down- 
field, and despite sincere attem- 
pts by the Cadets to slow them: 
down, ‘they scored when Mike 
Eyerett .took the ball, and the 
initiative, and jumped over the 
Norwich defenders. to score. 
Another conversion by Christ- 
man set the score at 12-0, and 
the Catamounts really started to 
boil, 

With rainclouds thieafening, 
Vermont began to hammer’ the 
nails into the Norwich coffin. 
The Cat scrum never allowed the 


ball to get behind them for very 
~long. The Cadet fly-half made 
some well intentioned kicks on 
offense, but the Vermont backs 
never let the ball wander from 
their arms. 

Ten minutes from the end 
saw the Catamount backs push- 
ing toward the Norwich line yet 
again. The Cadet defense was 
doggedly stalwart and was’ caus- ° 
ing a fair amount of frustration 
five yards from’ their own try 
line? Vermont made the pointg 
again though. Aftéra loose puck —- 
in front of the posts, the ball 

“was fed down the line to outside 
center John Travelini. All that 
remained for him to do was dash 
to his left and make the try. He 
almost didn’t make it though, 
and with a Norwich player 
dragging him to the ground he... 
fell over the line. Christman — 
made the kick and Norwich 
looked doomed. 

By now, the rain was fallin J 
and seemed to put a disma 
backdrop on the field for the 
Norwich players. In the- closing 
minutes, they made a féw hearty 
attempts at pushing the fired up 
Cats away, and tried to’set up a 
few of their own plays. Their 
efforts were in vain though, and 
in the closing moments of the 
game the Cats made the final 
pounce. A breakaway started at 
mid-field and once again the ball -- 
found’ its way into the hands of 
Mike Everett. He sprinted the 
final yards with two Cadets hot 
on his tail and put the ball down 
right between the posts.to make 
an easy conversion for Seid 
man and ensuré the match = 
easy victory ae Vermont, 22-0. 


Track Sets Four Records” 


By Bernie Gagnon 

Dick Emberley’ and Janet 
Terp- established. two school 
records in leading the UVM 
-men’s and women’s track team 
to-a fine season debut Saturday 
at fhe Westfield relays. — 

Emberley, a senior co-cap- 
tain from Andover, Mass., placed 
first.in the 120-yard high hurdles 
with a personal best time of 
15.16 seconds. Yet, his best 
effort of the day game in the 
440 yard intermediate hurdles as 
he captured second and set a 

new school retord of 54.7 
seconds, breaking the old. mark 
of 55.9 set in 1966. 

Terp, the women’s captain 
from Shelburne, Vt., had an 
outstanding afternoon winning 
the long jump with a leap of 
17’8%” and shattering the high 

( jump record with a 5’7” bound. 
- According. to. coach Kusiak, 
these two athletes will undoubt- 
edly be Nay contenders in New 


_ runner-up 


The men’s. team ninced 
several competitors in other 
events. In the pole vault Eric 
Benson placed third with a vault 
of 13’: Craig Buscemi, last year’s 
in New. England, 
threw. the javelin 184’ and 
placed second. The men’s 4 x 
110 team. of Emberley, Joe 
McClallen, Jim Hewitt,, and 
Bernie Gagnon placed third with 
a 43,5 second jaunt. Charlie 


Claudio placed second in the 


discus with a throw of 137°7” 
and distance star Mike Landman 
placed sixth in the six-mile with 
a personal best time of 31 
minutes.34 seconds. 

For the women the javelin 
team of Sarah Drew, Kelly 
Bucke, and Julie Dewey placed 
one, two,~three, respectively. 


Drew recorded a throw of 115’. 


as all three women smashed the 
old school record of 1005”. 
Sprinters Winsome: Jackson and 
Grace Emmert had a field day in 
the running events. Jackson 


“East Germans 


However, Byrd fought well in his 
first international competition, 
as there was considerable contro- 
versy over the stoppage of the, 


Another groan came from 
the partisan audience when 
Karl-Heinz Kruger won a split- 
decision over Ronnie Romero of 
the U.S. “Ronnie fought well in 
the first round, but dried a little 
in the second,” said Clough. “He 
picked it up again. in the third, 
_ but the officials gave the deci- 
* sion to Kruger.”. 

Clough’s analysis was accu, 


a a 


But to prove that nationa- 


lism is a double-edged sword, 
Kevin Rooney of Troy, N.Y. 
won the 147 Ib. fight in a split 
decision over Jurgen Almys. The 


bewilderment over | 


-handed style. 
Rooney, knowing he could- 
n’t score. with outside punches, 
tried to engage the German in a 
tight slugfest. The result was 


many clinches which slowed the | 


fight, but allowed Rooney to 
slip in point-scoring blows. . 

In One of the evening’s 
better bouts, Clarence Carter 
lost a split decision to Deltev 
Karstner of East Germany. 


placed first in ‘the 226 and ran 
legs on the winning 4 x 110 and 
sprint medley relays. Emmert 
placed first in the 100 meter 
hurdles, second in the 220,-and 
ran on the winning 4 x-,110 
team. Distance runners Heather 
Adams and Amy Bouchard led 
the field. by placing first and 
second in the 880. The women’s 
relay teams dominated the com- 
petition in all three relay events. 
In the 4 x 110, the team of 
Jackson, Emmert,- Terp, and 
Christi Watson tied the school 
record with a winning perfor- 
mance of 50.6. The sprint 
medley team of Jackson,, Wat- 
son, Debbie O’Connor, and Judi 
St. Hilaire also captured a school 
mark by running 4:17.6. The 4 x 
440 team of Watson, O’Connor, 
St. Hilaire, and Adams also 
placed first. 

_ Vermont’s next meet is the 
UMass relays on April 14. Both 
the men’s and the women’s team 
will compete in this meet. 


cont. from pg. 27 


Again, national favortism could 
have played a part in the fight’s 
Outcome since «everyone .in- the 
Patrick Gym, save the German 
officials, thought the colorful 
Carter had won. 

America’s heavy weight 
William Hosea walked into a 
Werner Kohnert right and hit the © 
canvas before losing the bout in 
the first round:- Hosea was a 
weak match for Kohnert who 
lost a close, split decision to 
reigning amateur champ Telio- 
filo Stevenson of Cuba. earlier 
this year. 

Kohnert stunned Hosea. 
early in the round and was in 
total command ween. the fight 
wer stopped. ¥ i= 
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National Sports 
Son of Smokin’ Joe 
Captures GG Crown 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Marvis Frazier, the 18-year-old son 


_of former world heavyweight champion Joe Frazier, out- 


pointed former prison inmate, Phillip Brown of New 


. Orleans, to win the 1979. Golden Gloves Championship in 
the Heavyweight Division. It was the first National Cham- 


pionship for the 6-foot-1, 192-pound Frazier, who is 
expected to compete in the 1980 Olympics in Moscow next 
year. In a controversial decision, local boy Mike Robataille 
was outpointed and eliminated in-the opening round of the 
tournament. 4 


LaFleur Gets No. 50 


Montreal, Que. — Right wing Guy LaFleur scored his 
50th goal of the season as the Montreal Canadiens halted a 
ten game Pittsburgh winning streak with a 5-3 victory over 


the Penguins in the Forum Saturday night. The win gave’ 


the Habs a two point edge over the New York Islanders in 


the race. for the best record in the NHL. The Canadiens — | 


have four games left to the Islanders five. The Boston 
Bruins, the Chicago Blackhawks, the Montreal Canadiens 
and the New York Islanders have all clinched their division- 
al championships as the Stanley Cup Play-offs are set to 
begin in mid-April. : . 


McEnroe Crushes Gerulaitis : 


Milan, Italy — Twenty-year-old John McEnroe of © 


Douglastown, N.Y. hastily disposed of fellow American 
Vitas Gerulaitis 6-0, 6-3 Saturday night to gain the finals of 
the $200,000 World Championship Tennis Tournament of 


Milan, The curly-haired, left-hander upset the second — 


seeded Gerulaitis in just 58 minutes, winning the first set 
from thé stunned Gérulaitis in just 19 minutes. “You have 
nothing to éxplain when you only win three games.” Vitas 
said later. “He (McEnroe) is by now at the same level of 
Jimmy Connors.” 


e \ ~ e 

It’s That Time Again 

Major League: Baseball will kick off its 1979 season 
Wednesday night as the California Angels square off against 
Seattle in the KingDome out on the West coast. A little 
closer to"home, the Boston Red Sox open their drive for 
the pennant Thursday, April 5 as former Bosoxer Rick 
Wise and the Cleveland.Indians come to friendly Fenway to 
face former tribesman, now Sox ace, Dennis Eckersley. The 
New York Yankees, last year’s champs,.open in New York 
against the Milwaukee Brewers as Ron Guidry, last year’s 
Cy Young winner, (0-for-3 in preseason) will throw against 
the Brewers ace Caldwell Thursday afternoon. 


Only 


$212 


@ 


Amateur Ss sk from pg. 27 


day’s fight, and the Golden 
Gloves Tournament Association. 
U.S. boxing coach Joe Clough 


explained that Monday’s fights 


were planned by the AAU to 
compete with the annual Golden 


Gloves tournament, in an effort 


to take dway from that tourna- 
ment.°The only victims of this 
political infighting, according to 
Coach: Clough, were the boxers 
themselves, many of whom had 


‘ - just competed--in .as many ..as . 


eight exhausting Golden Gloves 


elimination bouts in the previous 
two weeks. , 

Despite a _ great deal of 
popular support and efforts to 
the. contrary, most notably the 
continued good sportsmanship 
of the fighters themselves, ama- 
teur boxing is trapped in a 
political whirlpool that is bene- 
fitting no one as it flushes what 
tenuous credibility the sport has 
been able to maintain down the 


drain. 
t 


Sports. This Week 


SPORT = DATE OPPONENT TIME 
Baseball — M 7 (Sat) at Rhode Island 


Lacrosse — M 


NEW, ENGLAND 
COLLEGE 


Lacrosse — M 12(Thur) MASSACHUSETTS 
Baseball — M 14(Sat) at Massachusetts 
Lacrosse — M at Clarkson 


Track — M&W 


at Massachusetts 
, Relay 


Baseball _M - 16(Mon) at St. Lawrence | 


Lacrosse — W_ 


- ST. LAWRENCE. 


Baseball - M 17(Tues) ST. MICHAEL'S 
Lacrosse — M_ a. at Plymouth State 
Tennis — M 2 at Middlebury’ © 


Track —W 


' DARTMOUTH & 
~~ FITCHBURG ST. 


» 
x . 
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Open Mon.-Thurs. 9-6 
Fri. 9-9; Sat. 9-5 
85 Main Street 
Tel. 658-3313 


‘People Who Know 


Go Peugot ” 


Your headquarters for Raleigh, Vista,and Windsor 
bicycles,proudly announces that we have added 
Peugot and Ross to our fine line of bicycles. 


RA 
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What Goes 
Into Your 
‘Stomach 


Food: we eat it 3 times a 
day, yet we know so little about 
it. Find out more about ‘what 
comes off of the farm, out of. 
the factory and into your 
stomach by attending the 
VPIRG-sponsored Food Day 
Fair in Billings on Thursday, 
April 19th and Friday, April 
20th: 

In addition to all-day dis- 
plays will be special events such 
as speakers. James Jeffords, 
author Beatrice Trum-Hunter, 
Vt. St. Agriculture Commission- 
er: William Darrow, Edith Mor- 
gan from Action for Children’s 
Television and Dr. Kruger from 
Bread for the World. 

Attend workshops in nutri- 
tion, homesteading and. co-ops, 
see slide shows and films, and 
indulge in 
panel discussions. 

To top off this event, the 
Joy of Cooking Suite will be 
judging all your favorite, mouth- 
watering vegetarian. bake-off 
entries. So bring your best:dish 
or baked goods by 6:30-p.m. 
Friday to Billings and enjoy 
good music and good food at the 
Natural 

Keep an eye out for more 
information on upcoming Food- 
Day events. 


Do You 
Do 
Drugs? 


A private, non-profit agency 
offering individual, couples, 
family and group counseling for 
anyone with drug involvement, 

orth Country Counseling Cen- 
ter offers various group activities 
weekly which are usually open 
to any interested person regard- 
less of drug involvement. 

-Stop by or call. They’re at 
200 Main Street, Burlington, Vt. 
Hours are Monday — Friday 
from'9 a.m. to 5 p.m., evenings 
by appointment. For more in for- 
mation call 863-3456. 


UVM and 
Lake _ 
Champlain: 
Two 
Changing 


“The Ariel sis pleased to 
announce the theme for the 
1980 Yearkbook!! It is a com- 
plex, but flexible comparison of 
ithe parallel between Lake Cham- 
plain and the University as two 

hanging ecosystems. theme 
allows us the option of showing 
that the university is not a static 
place, not a never-changing for- 
tress isolated. from the rest of 
the Universe, but a place always 
‘motion with continual input, 
continual reaction to change. and 


pressures and continual output 
into the surrounding ‘communi-. 


30 


thought-provoking — 


Foods Bake-off Party. : 


am. 


It is important to see that 
the University and the Lake are 


- living organisms capable of grow- 


th, change, pain and death. 
example, politics' and the deve- 
lopment of new programs are to 
the University as pollution and 
the redevelopment of fish popu- 
lations are to the Lake. 

_ This theme lends itself well 
to good. writing and good 
pictutes. It is easy to expand on 
and fun to think about! So 
please send your ideas, pictures, 
and articles to us at the Ariel 
office, lower Billings, and come 
to our Organizational Meeting, 
April 18, 1979 in the Marsh 
Lounge at-7:00 p.m. 


Randall 
Forsberg 
Speaks on 


The Phi Mu Delta Fraternity 
is currently undergoing recoloni- 
zation. In the past our fraternity 


has had a proud and distin- - 


guished reputation’ on the Uni- 
versity campus, and our dedi- 
cated. group is currently trying 
to re-establish that reputation. 
We are a widely diversified group 
and represent a large cross- 


_ section of interests. . 


Phi Mu Delta currently -has 
25 active pledges who plan to 
enter our house (located at 258. 
South Willard Street) in the fall. 
Anyone interested in aiding in 
the challenge of recolonizing Phi 
Mu Delta should call Tim Kelley, 
Bob Sanford, or Gary Paul at 
656-3491. 


Class 


Communism Officers 


“It would be hard to change 
human nature, but we can stop 
senseless fear of communism.” 

Other peace events of the 
weekend included several show- 
ings of War Without Winners, 
distribution of leaflets, and a 
schéduled talk on SALT II by 


author Randall Fesberg. Fors- - 


berg was unable to come and her 
talk was rescheduled for April 5, 
7:30 p.m. in 216 Commons. 

The Burlington Peace Coali- 
tion meets on Mondays at 11:30 
at. the. First Unitarian 
Church. 


Outing Club 


Slide Show: 


Climbing 
in Alaska 


A slide show on Climbing 
the Kichatna Spires in Alaska by 
Dartmouth student Andy Tuthill 

_will be shown Friday, April 20 
at 7:30 p.m. in 216 Commons, 


L/L free. It is sponsored by the . 


UVM Outing Club. 


Class of 1980 — President: 
Mark Hollister, 210 Chittenden 
Hall, x2080; Vice President: Jeff 


-Kavolius, Sigma Phi, 864-4865; 
Secretary: Robin Basch; Trea- 


surer: Jane Andrews. 

Class of 1981 — President: 
Frank Coletta, 305 Christie Hall, 
x2194; Vice President: Lisa 
Tucker, 2nd floor Wright, 
x3094;. Secretary: Lisa Lafay- 
ette, 2nd floor Wright, x3094; 
Treasurer: Sarah»Gaylord, 2nd 
floor Wright, x3094. 

Class of 1982 — President: 
Christine Miller, 438 Millis Hall, 
x3846; ‘Vice President: Sabine 
Mullien; Living/Learning 284, 


x4255; Secretary: Debbie Aus-_, 


tin, 212 Jeanne Mance, x2665; 
Treasurer: Beth Anne Moody, 
Living/Learning, x4251. 


“! Once 
Shot An 
‘Elephant 


Appointment In My 


System 
Extended 


The University Health. Ser- 
vices~-will. continue —its 
appointment system through the 
remainder of the semester. Ori- 
ginally planned to run only until 
April 7th, the appointment 
system merits an extended trial 


period in order to make feces- 


Si 
-cosystems: effectiveness. ippclatsent ais 


made during the week 
angonn the hours of 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. and are seen during these 
same hours. Students taking 
advantage of the appointment 
system are urged to come five or 
ten minutes early to help keep 
things running on schedule, 
and those students who can’t 
make their appointment on time 
are asked-to call to cancel or to 
set up a new time. Overall, the 
appointment system is running 
smoothly and the UHS is pleased 
“at the. student response. The 
staff. at the UHS welcomes any 
‘suggestions or Fabel 9 from 
_ students. 


trial. 


Pajamas” 


If the above phrase provides 
you, with an insatiable. urge to 
deliver a punch line, you're 
probably a- Marx Bros. fan. 
There’s now_a place for you as 
well as Laurel and Hardy, Three 
Stooges, and W.C. Fields fans at 
the 1979-80 Live and Learn 
Classic Comedy’ Film Suite. Call 
Jim or Chris at 6564259 for 
further information. © 


Escape To | 
Reality 


Do you have fantasies (or 
fears) about what the “real 
world” will be like when you 
graduate from college? There is a 
way to find out before you leave 
UVM. It’s called University Year 
for ACTION and the students 
currently involved in this intern- 
ship program would like to 
share their experiences and, 
insights. with -you, They. come. 
from various ° 


‘photography, 


criticism, 


are doing work in such fields. as 
Mental Health, Counséling, Ad- 


‘vocacy, Teaching, and Adminis- 


tration. They will be in the 
North Loungé of Billings on 
Wednesday, April 18, from 8 
a.m. till 2 p.m. to talk with you. 
If you think you may be inter- 
ested in an education beyond 
the classroom, this may be what 


. you’re looking for. Free coffee 


and refreshménts will be avail- 
able. For further: information 
contact A Center for Sérvice— 
Leaming, Mansfield 
UVM, 656-2062. 


Show Your 


House, 


Any woman is invited to 
show her art work, paintings, 
drawings, sculp- 
ture, pottery,’ weaving, etc.. at 
the annual Women’s Day Cele- 
bration on Saturday, April 21 in 
Billings Student Center. For 
more information, contact the 
Women’s Referral Center at 
x4460. Also if any woman 


. would like to read her poetry or 


another woman’s poetry at this 
celebration, call the Referral 
Center. : 


Freshman 


Problems 


Your freshman year will be 
over before you know it. Is the 
college experience just passing 
you by? Do you sometimes 
wonder why you're here at 
college? Are you having trouble 
deciding -on a major? Can you 


really talk to your advisor? If. 


any of these questions are on 
your mind, come see us at the 
Advising Referral Center (337 
Waterman, x4174). We can help 
with’ your academic concems. 


college, year, and mailing 
address to the appropriate 
session chairmag. Short Fiction: 
Mr. George Clay, RD 2, Arling- 
ton, Vermont 05250. ‘Poetry: 
Mr. Edward Barna, 80 Park 
Street, Brandon, Vermont 
05733. 

All work must be original. 
Short fiction should be typed 
and double-spaced. Include on 


title page of your manuscript 


your name, college, and home 
address. Since this copy will not 
be returned to you until after 
the Symposium, be sure to keep 
a-copy for yourself. Long poems 
and/or groups of poems may be 
submitted. 

To--submit--research. papers 
in——-Literary—_Criticism,__ the! 
Natural and the Social Sciences, 
send a complete copy of you 
work to the session chairman in 
the appropriate category. Chair 
man of the three sections are as 
follows: Literary Criticism: Prof. 
Nicholas Clary, Dept. of English 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski, 
VT 05404. Natural Sciences: 
Prof. Edward Flaccus, Divisio 
of. Science, Bennington College 
Bennington, VT 05201. Socia 
Sciences: Prof. John McCardell, 
Dept. of History, Middlebury 
College,.Middlébury, VT 05753. 

Submitted copy should be 
typed and double-spaced. 
Include on title page your name 
college, home address, and yea 
in college. Since this copy wil 
not be returned to you unti 
after the Symposium, be sure to 
keep a copy for yourself. Fo 
footnotes and — bibliography 
follow an accepted manual: o' 
style, e.g. the MLA Style Sheet. 
Works submitted .may include 
papers done as‘a part of course 
works: as well as independent : 
research. 

All works. submitted must! 
be original. Selection will be 
based on content, organization 
and style. The Academy ma 
publish the best of the day’s 
proceedings in its journal,@’ 
Occasional Papers. Those’ 
reviewing, manuscripts. are urged 
_to eXpress a brief opinion o 


Sub mit Your them when forwarding. 


Creative 
Works 


._ The Vermont Academy of 
Arts and Sciences Intercollegiate 
Symposium will take place Sat- 
urday, April 21, at Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vt. There 
is a call for original material by 
students in the following cate- 
gories: research papers in literary 
the natural sciences 
and the social sciences; also 
creative’ works in short fiction 
and poetry. 

Certificates of recognition 
will be awarded by The Aca- 
demy to each student whose 
work is selected for presentation " 
and. discussion. Outstanding 
presentations may be published 
by The Academy in its Occas- 
ional Papers. 

For information concerning 
submission, see your dean, chair- 
man of Arts and Sciences, head 
of your department, or write to 
VAAS Program Chairmen: Pro- 
fessor. Jerome Wyant, English 
Department, College of St. 
Joseph the Provider, Rutland, 
Vermont 05701. Or Professor 
John McCardell, History Depart- 
ment, Middlebury. College, 
Middlebury, Vermont 05753. 

To submit ‘creative works, 
_send copies of your fiction or 
 poetry..-with titles, your name, 


. Waterman 


While no limit is set on 
length, it should be noted that 
each session will run approxi- 
mately 1% hours, and it takes 
2 minutes to read one typed 
page. Papers that come between 
10 and 12 pages would stand 
the best chance of being accept 
ed. Deadline for Submission is 
April 6, 1979. Submissions post- 
marked later than this date 
cannot be considered. Students 
will be notified. df the selection 
committee’s decision by , April 
14th, along with the time and 
place for their readings.” 


Common 
Cents 


. At the Living/Learning Cen- 
ter there will be openings in the 
men’s Common Cents Cooking 
Suite. If interested, contact Paul 
Marino, 224 Harris;-656-3869. 


Lost 
items 


If you still have items which 
you lost, they may now be 
found. The information desk at 
still has lost and 
found winter garments. So don’t 
give up hope, things may have 
been brought in-since you last 
hecked., - 
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Misc. 

Down parka.for sale, size 
small to medium. Very good 
condition. Green “Camp 7” 


label. Price Negotiable: Call 
Claire x3084. — 


Attention women’s softball 
enthusiasts! Local team needs 
players for summer league. 
Approx. 26 game schedule. If 
you're around this summer and 
you're interested, call Martha 
658-1203 or Denise 863-4852. 
Evenings are best. Keep trying! 


Baby chicks for sale! Take 
home.a_chick. for. Easter. It’s the 


perfect Easter gift. Call Ann or 


Susan, x3096. 


4 Crager S/S mags. Also 
Conn. trumpet. Best offer. 
656-4251, Eric? 


Great buys — full size 
mattress & box spring. UVM 
captains chair, lounge chair, 
desk, coffee tables, cable tables, 
dressing chairs, more! Snow 
tires 13” wheel rims. Mg. 
Tonneau cover. Call 862-2682. 


Need ride from Charlotte to 
the university by 8 a.m. Monday 
— Friday. Leaving after 4:30 or 
5. Will share expenses. Contact 
Joyce x4353 or 425-3228. 


Typing, editing, and proof- 
reading. Jill Mason, 863-5616. 


Ariel..1980 is looking for 
new staff members. There will 
be an organizational meeting on 
Wednesday, April 18 at 7:00 
p.m. in. Billings Marsh Lounge. 
We're looking for writers, resear- 
chers, photographers and artists. 
See announcement of our theme 
in Random ‘Notes. 


) 


Summer jobs — Point o’ 
Pines Camp counselor openings. 
Outstanding girls camp in N.Y. 
Adirondacks has openings for 
counselorinstructor, 2 years 
college minimum, in all sports, 
waterfront, tennis, pioneering, 
music, arts/crafts, drama, photo- 
graphy, general.. Write Hobart 
Rosen, 86 Blue Spruce Lane, 
Greenwich, Conn 06830. 


THURSDAY 
’ April 5, 1979 


1)Waffles w/Whipped 
Butter & Hot Syrup 


Paid Student Internships in 
such fields as Research, Health 
Care, Child Development, Ad- 
ministration and more. All posi- 
tions offer college credit and 
living allowance. For further 
information contact the UYA 
Program at A Center for Service- 
Learning, Mansfield House, 
UVM 656-2062. And be sure to 
stop oy the UYA fair, Wednes- 
day, April 18, from 8—2 North 


.Lounge of Billings: Free coffee 


and a chance to meet and talk 
with current UYA interns. 


Municipal Research Assis- 
tant to VT League of Cities and 
Towns to develop and. draft’ 
municipal management manuals. 
Position offers college credit and 
a_living.allowance...Contact A 
Center . for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, | UVM, 
656-2062. 


Assistant to the Chief of 
Program Planning and ‘Develop- 
ment needed for VT office on 
aging to help plan, research and 
evaluate . programs benefitting 
the elderly. Position offers 
college credit and a_ living 


allowance. Contact A Center for 


Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House, UVM, 656-2062. 


‘tf you are interested in 
working with publicity, inter- 
views, questionnaires, etc. then 
you. may be interested in helping 
the VT Dept. of Health with 
their publicity campaign for VD 
month.. This is.a 6-week project 
begining in mid—April. For 
further information contact A 
Center for Service-Learning, . 
Mansfield. House, UVM, 
656-2062. 


The Burlington Correctional 
Center needs people interested 
in working in the fields of 
‘recreation and/or tutoririg. For 
further—information contact A 
Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, UVM. 
656-2062. 


Are you concerned eniotigh 


about the environment to do 
something about it? The Envi- 
ronmental Action Foundation 
has Environmental Internships in 
Washington that may-. be- what 
you’re looking for. For further 
information contact A Center 


‘for Service-Learning, Mansfield 


House, UVM, 656-2062. 


FRIDAY SATURDAY 
April 6, 1979 Aprii 7, 


| 1)Hot Cakes with 
Whipped ns nel 
% Hot Syrup F-3 


2) Scrambled Eggs F20| 2)Soft & Medium 


Hash Brown Potatoes 


w-6 
Donuts 


Applesauce Coffee 


Cake D-37 
Sticky Buns 


1)Lil Abners S-‘37 
2)Beef Noodle Cass-~ 


erole IL-9 


Open Face Egg or 
Tuna Salad Sandwich 


| Cooked Eggs F-21 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
| wis 

| Donuts 

| Bishops Bread with 
| Topping D=35; D-39 
| Cranberry Orange 


i Muffins D-12 eee eataeai , " 
ee ee *_ LUNCH 
| 1)Hot Dog on Bun | 


w/Potato Chips _ c 
| ‘g=33 L 
| 2)Beef Turnover ie} 
| w/Gravy L-25 s, s 
! 3)Egg Foo Yong w/ i E 
Oriental Rice 

L-65, W-20 
Open face salad 


D 


Various talents needed for 


this job, accuracy in math for’ 


bookkeeping, artistic sense for 
displays, ‘skills in sailing, ability 
to do five things. at once. Part- 
time now, full time summer. Call 
Bibs at Everyman -Sailboat Co., 
658-6660 or 862-0910. 


“Crew wanted’ — student 
with. skills in’ water. skiing, 
sailing, scuba diving, fishing — to 
work at-Chiotts, 87 King St. Part 
time now,. full time summer. 


For salé — “470” sailboat, 
Vanguard 1066, excellent condi- 
tion all. sails, trapeze equipment 
and cover included. Price is 
negotiable. Please call 863-9189, 
evenings or Saturdays. 


Lost and 
Found 


Found — lens cap. Lost 
ladies leather gloves back of 
Buckham parking lot. Call Dave 
Whitmore, x3190. 


‘Lost — men’s blue ski mitts 
Friday night at Women in Love 
movie, Reward. Call 862-0721. 


Found in Billings — very 
nice scarf, identify colors and 
name brand, it’s yours! Call Max 


at 3845. 


Found 1 pair of leather 
gloves. Call John at 655-0528. 


Lost — silver ID bracelet 
with name David Sperling en- 
graved in it. Call x2198, 107 
Christie. Ask for sie. 


Wheels 


For sale — Honda 1976 
Accord. Silver, standard shift, 
michelin radial tires. AM-FM 


radio, no rust, regularly serviced. - 


$3800. ‘Call 863-9189 evenings 
or Saturday. 


For sale — Fiat 1974, 124 
sport coupe, excellent ¢ondition, 


* 24,000 miles, new exhaust sys- 


tem. Call 864-6772 after 5 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


1979 April 8, 1979 
_ BREAKFAST 


| 


SIEALO6, 4 8 p.m. 


’ + _, 
5. = 


1970 Buick ~— Skylark, 
3-speed manual, _good body, 
little rust. ‘Needs clutch work. 


Best offer. Call Barb 'F. at: 


x4242. 

1975 Pinto squire wagon, 
excellent running, 4-speed, good 
radials, one owner. Best offer 
days, 863-2203 Bob, evening 
658-6737. 


For sale — 1972 Pinto 
‘Runabout, 55,000 miles, many 
new parts including battery. 
Includes seven mounted and 
balanced tires. 1! have extra 
parts and full shop manuals. 
Very dependable, started every 
day this past winter. Full S.W. 
gauges $595,. will talk. Call 


—-* Z 


1974 Yamaha 360.Enduro, 
low miles, excellent condition, 
great on corners and climbing 
walls. $650. Chris, 658-4406. 


1971 Firebird 350, air, auto 
reliable, 656-4251, Eric. 


Camper cap — Winnebago to 
fit an 8 ft. bed fleet-side. Insu- 
lated, ‘carpeted side walls: and 
truck bed. Excellent condition 
for this exceptional set up. 


"$250. 862-4063. Ask for Low or 
‘ 253-8261, ask for Paul. 


1972 VW Bus, good condi- 
tion, summer and snow tires. 


-$1900. Call 485-9141. 


Housing 


Apartment sublet for sum- 
mer, May. 1 — Sept. 1, brarid 
new: interior, furnished 2. bed- 
rooms, full bath,, full kitchen, 
living area, parking, downtown 
but- close to campus. Call 
658-6446. 


Evsilable 2 bedrooms in 3 
bedroom furnished apt. excel- 
lent location (S. Willard near 
Pearl). $100/month. Everything 
included. Porches, storage, park- 


ing. Sorry no pets. Available for - 


summer June 1st with possibility 
for Fall. Call 862-6334. Keep 
trying. 


MONDAY 


April 9, 1979 April 10, 1979 


3 bedroom apt. to sublet — 
June—August (possible place for 
next — fall). $360/month. 17 
School: St. Close to UVM and 
downtown, Call 862-8895 any- 
timet 


To sublet May 18 — Aug, 


~30. Downstairs apt. with three 


bedrooms on corner Colchester 
Ave. and. Mansfield Ave (big 
yellow house) Rent negotiable. 
Call 864-0108. 


Vegetarian — Nutrition 
Suite has openings. Call Shari 
x2082 or Cathy x4605. 


House to sublet for the 
summer. 5 bedrooms, fully fur- 
nished, large backyard, garage. 
Good location, S. Willard St. 
between College and Pearl St. 
Call 864-9587. 


Would you like to live in 
Stowe this summer? Beautiful 
home with swimming pool with 
2 beautiful children (ages 5 & 9) 
who need a sitter. If you would 
like to be that lucky person, call 
Barb at 253-4563. 


Nice studio apt. available 
for sublet this summer. Full 
kitchen, full bathroom, utilities 
incl., 8 min> walk to main 
campus. 2 SIQSimonth, - Steve 
862-7932. 


¢ 


2 bedroom furnished, apart-§ | 
ment for - sublet. Availabley 
around May 15 through August. 
So. Union & Buell St. great 
location close to town and 
campus. 864-6874, ask for Rich. 
$195/month. . 


Wanted to sublet — 1 or 2 
bedroom apt. from May til Sept. 
1. Preferably UVM area, box 


' 374 L/L Center, UVM, or Pat 


x4247 (leave message). 


. Looking fora 4 bedroom 
apartment near campus? If you 
are presently living in a 2 bed- 
room apartment near campus, 
we are interested in a swap. Call 
863-1124. 


Apartment to sublet. .2 
bedrooms can accommodate 3 
persons comfortably. South 
Willard St. five minute walking 
distance to campus. Well furn- 


.ished:--$250 per month. Call 


862-3146. 


WEDNESDAY 
April 11, 1979 


is; 656-3869. pen face 
1)Grilled Chopped 
Bread Dressing & Steak w/Mushroom 
Gravy 0-3,0-35, Garnish M-25 - 
U-21 2)Breaded Fried 
2)Polish Sausage Fish Fillets 
Sandwich w/ w/Tartar Sauce 
Peppers & Onions K-1, U-30 
on 4 weep’ Roll | 3)PSD's Choice 
3)Cheese and Brown | 
Rice Bake X-1 
MARSH : 


1)Rst Turkey with 


e items which 
may now be 
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has lost: and 
nents. So don’t 
gs may have 
since you last 
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HARADA cine. ANTENNA 


10db gain AM 
15db gain FM 
ie Semen EN aes < Sleek mounting on American or foreign cars! 
ete ee 1 (it anything will get CHOM FM, this will!) 


ideal for auto or dorm! 
“Nat. Advt. $199.°/pr. Sale Price $88.00 pr. } Nat. Advt. $34.°° | our price $29.8 


es : 7 frequency bands power output meter 
1.5 uvv FM sensitivity ey Sy. | __ fader for 4-speaker operation 
Ideal for Vermont reception. | : . 50 watt per channel peak power output 
Fits most American or foreign.cars. works with virtually all car stereos 


Nat. Advt. $139. ye price $99.95 |. Nat. Advt. $219.95 ~~ our price $169. 88 


TR5420 3-WAY SPEAKERS _ | .. RS400 ADD ON TWEETERS 


99 3 : — : increases midrange and treble response — 
pice 3 3 : _. glide level controls for perfect balance! 
Make your present speakers really “sing.” ; 


Nat. Advt. ca : | our price than 88 Nat. Advt. $39.°° _ our ice $34.28 a 


Mon--Soti910:5:30 Fri. iD p.m, - sey 


|B geont + oro ye Ford) 
n off Shelburne Rd., 863-4617 


as a ee ee 


‘ - * “5. 
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CTI aN! 


Maybe you thought The Downhill Edge 
was popular only with those looking for the 


best in skiing and running Soar Ba ALLE 


* Not so. The Edge has expanded its line of 
“sporting equipment and clothing. Now you 
can get the Edge that comes with buying — 


the best...no matter what the season! 


@® TENNIS: Equipment by Wilson, Bancroft, 
Snauwert, Prince, Head and Davis. 

Clothing by Wilson, Boast, Fred Perry, 

Y our Advantage, Top Seed, Court Casual 
and Adidas. Shoes by Puma, Nike, Fygetorn, 
and Adidas. 

@ SOCCER: Equipment by Adidas, Wilson 
ans Spaulding. Clothing by Adidas and 
Jelenk... 

® BASEBALL and SOFTBALL: Equipment 
by Wilson, Spaulding, Premier and 

_ McGregor. Shoes by Adidas and Puma. . 

@ WATERSKIING: Equipment by. Conne lly, 
EP and Cypress Gardens. Swimwear and 
Accessories by Adidas;Hang Ten, Connelly 
and EP.. 

@ LACROSSE: Equipment by Stx and Brine. 
Shoes by Puma, Adidas and Nike... 

@ AND MORE! 


Get in on the Action; aul he 
Downhill Edge. No matter what the 
sport, we ¢ take fun seriously. 


65 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON - 862-2282 


Open evenings ‘til 9 p.m:, Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
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' ‘Goniaaion Police have. feinched an internal 

5 evaluation: af their officers responding to a 

small gathering of students on St. Patrick's 

Day. Police say their actions wére hormal — UVM _stu- 

PTR dents are ready to.bring class-action lawsuits for 
~<a sity abute. 


UVM President Lattie Coor announced yes- 
terday that the Agriculture Program is being 
* expanded to include women in such areas as 
/ typing, bookkeeping, childcare and aniepal science, 


. The Vermont House of Representatives last 
x week voted to cut off funding to UVM’'s 
- handicapped cae M. A.1.N.S.T.R.E.A.M. 


pe 
ee 


'EATURES | 


In an Solu interview with the Cynic, 
Vice-Presidential Hopeful Richard~Snelling 
. proposed a balanced budget in 1983. . 


Part 5 of an indepth series by Dreg Duma on 
; a | ' the virtues of Marxism with UVM Professor 
“Ralph Underhitt. 


ry ae 
The Trucks, Burlington’s own. punk group, 3 


2 hits the top of the charts, with their debut 
album... ‘Gearing Up For A Long Haul.” » 


: William’ ‘Shakespeare's “Othello”. was re- 
viewed. bythe Cynic Arts staff and. their, 
; orn is * masterful as the Bard’s own 


a 


Why wait a week for 
your color prints 


them the same day. 


~ Due to several losing seasons over recent 
A years, the UVM: Hockey team has been 
’ changed to a Division II contender once 


again. : : ‘y ee : 

See fr 6) Ef “In by 10, Out by 4 
UVM hurler Paul Larose blew six innings of ® > ; 

perfect ball by the Rhode Island Rams as the 

Cats took a 6-0 win. 

seheegtein Mon. thru Fri. _. 127 St. Paul St., 


fe A HS SS step 8:30-5:30 


| Burlington 
f ‘ : : ; Set. 9-4 862-3444 
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Montpelier, who we do not claim in any way, shape, or form 
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By Christopher Robin 

The “University . of Ver- 
mont’s 1000 non-academic, non- 
supervisory personnel will walk 
off theirjobs tomorrow morning 
at 9 a.m. 

The unprecedented move 
was announced at a press confer- 
ence ~held. by: the Vermont 
Federation of Teachers -last 
night. The VFT cited - sev- 
eral demands which have not 
been: met by the university. 
Although the Vermont Educa- 
tion Association had been trying 
to organize the staff: during the 
past several weeks, it appears the 
VFT will represent the staff 


during _ negotiations. This was. 


unconfirmed. by sources as of 
press time, however. 

The move apparently came 
after the university laid off six 
janitorial petsonnel without rea- 
son, and changed eleven other’s 
job classification, enabling the 


+ 
‘ : 


‘Staff To 
Off Jobs 


Wednesday night, Dr. Samuel 
Feidleberg, assistant to the presi- 
dent for Labor Relations, 
termed the move “unfortunate” 
and added that the university 
will be hard-pressed to replace 
the lost manpower. Feidleberg 
added he hoped that negotia- 
tions between the staff and the 
university could begin as soon as 
possible. 

The most pressing issue 
separating” the two sides is 
apparently wages. While other 
state employees are funded 
through the Pay Act, and 
receive automatic cost of living 
increases, the university staff is 
paid wholly through the school’s 
overall budget. Consequently, 
the staff salaries have simply not 
kept up with inflation. Sources 
indicated that the current pro- 
posal, an 8.5 percent hike over 
the next two years, is “simply 
too low.” “How do they expect 


university to pay the eleven less. us to live?” said one angered 


According to sources close to 
the union leadership, this was 
analogous to “the straw that 
broke the camel’s back.” Several 
unfair labor practice suits had 
been filed before the walkout, 
and “many more are expected,” 
according to the source. 

When reached for comment 
at his Burlington home late 


staff member. 

The university has main- 
tained in the past that no new 
negotiations can occur without a 
final appropriation figure from 
the Vermont legislature. The 


Appropriations Committee: of 


both the House and the Senate 


have recommended a meager: 


$800,000 increase for the up- 


“salaries: 


coming fiscal year. If this 
recommendation 
then the staff at UVM can 
expect no real increase in their 


“The situation is not likely 


to improve,” said one source, ~ 


“so the university can expect a 


rather long walkout.” The work- . 


ers at Vermont Educational 
Television, currently on strike 
against the university, said they 
wholeheartedly support the 
walkout by the staff and will 
work in conjunction with them 
to try and secure increases in 
salaries. 

A second major stumbling 
block to the negotiations will be 
the charges of unfair labor 
practices levied by the staff. 
against the university. Staffers 
have said they are moved from 
job to job without sufficient 


notice, and are treated in a less © 


than fair manner by the super- 
visory personnel at the school. 
The university has main- 


‘tained that this type of charge is 


not ‘uncommon during labor 
negotiations, and that they are 
willing to negotiate. 

When reached at his home 
late Wednesday night, UVM, 
President Lattie Coor said he 
was “distressed” by the recent 
turn of events; but hoped 


is finalized, ° 


The President of the VFT e 


ah 


with a 


list of the staff's demands at last night's préss conference. 


that negotiations could take 
place as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, Lt. Col. Irving 
Warner Ill of the Vermont 
National Guard said he will be 
moving in some of his auxillary 
troops in -the morning to help 
with. the removal of garbage, and 
some of the other more difficult 


ecount Shows White Is - 


By Walter Lippman 
In an astounding — turn- 
around, it was announced Mon- 
day that Wilda White will 
become the next Student Asso- 
ciation president, and not Dale 
Roacheleau. - 

‘The announcement was 
made by the SA Special Eiec- 
tions Committee which origin- 
ally declared Roacheleau’ the 

inner by 72 votes. However, 


the Gay Student Union (GSU) 
demanded a recount, and the 
Elections Committee discovered 
they had made a crucial error. 
“We really blew it,” said 
one committee member wishing 
to remain anonymous. “For 
some reason, we got Wilda 
mixed up with Leon (Heyward). 
You know how easy it is with 
black people.” 
The official count now has 


|. sneaking around,” 


Wilda White’s face registered shock upon hearing of the 


nn. | results.of the recount. 
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“I never said 


winning dishonestly 


was bad... . 
—Dale Roacheleau— 


Whité the winner by three-votes,. 
the closest election in UVM 
history. Roacheleau, and surpris- 
ingly IBM, have disputed the 
new ‘results; but.tto no avail. 

“I’m mad as hell,” said 
Roacheleau, ‘‘and I’m not going 
to take it anymore. Someone’s 
going to pay for this; I never said 
that winning dishonestly was 
bad.” IBM was not available for 


- comment, 


Also critical of the new 
decision were the Greek Coor- 
dinating- Council (GCC) and the 
Undergraduate Curriculum Com- 
mittee, of which Roacheleau is a 


member. 


A GCC representative from 
Delta Psi claimed that “some- 
thing fishy went down.” He 
added that the GSU is planning a 
conspiracy to take control of the 
university. “I’ve seen them 
he said. 
“They whisper behind trees, and 
stuff. They’ve caught me looking 
at them, and so I’m probably the 
first person on their list.” 

The Undergraduate Curricu- 
lum Committee has-threatened 
to disband in protest of White’s 
“suspicious” victory. Committee 
chairman William Snide said that 


i 


~ committee, 


he had high hopes for Roache- 
leau. ‘I was going to pass this 
core.. requirement thing right 
over the students and on to the 
administration,” he said. ““And 
Rocheleau -was going to be our 
main vehicle.”’ Snide was refer- 
ring to the*possibility that UVM 
may add further restrictions to 
its policy. on curriculum elec- 
tives. 

The decision, however, has 
been declared final. -To officially 
dispute it, _Roacheleau will have 
to appeal through eight different 
committees, four of which have 
not been formulated yet. 
secretary Sally Teeth said that 
the process could take up to 
four - years. . “Before we can 
initiate the SA Special Ethics 
and our special 
Bureaucratic Indifference Com- 
mittee (both of which are 
necessary for this appeal - pro- 
céss), 48-page constitutions will 
have to be drawn up.” She 
added that both of these consti- 
tutions would require special 
committees and special constitu- 
tions. 

Current SA president. Char- 
lie Clark was not available for 
comment, as he is still on Easter 
vacation. Reportedly, -he left 
school early (at about the time 
the SA elections were being 
held), to participate in a student 
‘lobbying group in South Africa. 
He did, however, leave behind an 
official statement saying that he 
is “not responsible, for anything 
that happens until May 1.” SA 


Vice President Mjssy Burke, 
refused ‘to . comment, | claim- 


S A° 


jo s the 
like 


M staff performs, 
planting trees. Lt. Col. 


‘Warner said he will be using the 


members of the 101st Garbage] 
Collection Division during the 
next few days, and will. be} . 
putting more of his men on, i 

need be. ; 


“ 


inner 


ing that “it’s hard enough to be 
a lame-duck executive, without a 
bunch of yellow. journalists 
running around.” 

White was contacted for 
comment at a quickly prepared 
election party in her honor. She 
was rather-inebriated, and had 
difficulty maintaining coherency 
and remembering the questions 
asked her. “I don’t really give a 
damn about the SA,” she giggled 
at one point in the interview. 
“I’m just going for the ultimate] _ 
resume. I’ve got the ERA on my 
side on so many counts that I 
can land a job with just about 
any corporation I want.” She 
added that she’ll try to look out 
for companies with holdings in 
South Africa. 

The original SA election had 
Roacheleau in first, followed by 
White, Heyward, and Russell 
Flannery. The new decision, 
however, has. White as the 
winner, and then Roacheleau, 
Flannery and Heyward. 

Vermont Cynic editor John 


_-Letteri, who’s weekly tabloid 


had endorsed White, denied 
allegations by the Vermont 
Vanguard Press that he had 
a direct role in the change of 
winners. “What election?” -he 
said. “Jesus, nobody told me. 
Hell, I wouldn’t influence an 
election until I knew what 
was going on.” 

In a related incident, the 
GSU has recently increased thei 
budget request by $6,000. They 
have not indicated what change 
of plans led to the highe 
request. ‘ 


MCAB Aramiatiaia Presents: * 


‘ONE TRUTH BAND 
featuring John McLaighlin 
Larry Coryell 


(solo acoustic guitar) 


Friday April 20 
Middlebury College 
Memorial Field House 
only 50 minutes from Burlington 


_ Tickets: Bailey’s Music 
at the door 


SPM 


$5 °° 


BUY 4 SHOCKS 
GET ONLY 3 


shoe f absolutely 


FREE 


EXPRESS 
24.MAIN ST. WINOOSKI 
655-3005 655-0977 
& House Beer Special with pizza 
why not stop in? | 


* Call for delivery 


* Have you tried 
our whole wheat pizza? 
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1-quart of Coke or Sprite with orders over $5.50 
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Nadir Owns Gannett Stock; 


Stock: Fraud Suspected . 


By William Diamond 

Investigation has revealed 
that Ralph Nadir, known. as 
America’s toughest customer, 
owns 200,000 shares of Gannet 
Corporation, whom he has called 
“a threat to the first..amend- 
ment.” 

Gannet Corporation owns a 


large chain of newspapers. and 
other media services, including 


the Burlington Free Joke. 
Nadir’s press secretary, Jody 

Ziegler, stated that Nadir himself 

directed the purchase, to be 


~-distributed throughout his own 


conglomerate of consumer advo- 
cacy groups. 
“They don’t call him ‘Amer- 


_ica’s_toughestconsumer’ for 
~ nothing,” 


‘said Ziegler. “He 
knows what to invest in for the 
best profits.” 

As a result of this informa- 
tion, the Federal Bureau of 
Instigation (FBI) has investi- 
gated Nadir’s operations as poss- 


.ibly being a complex stock 


manipulation scheme. 
‘We believe that Nadir, in 


the guise of a consumer: advo- . 


cate, has been using the informa- 
tion on corporations réceived by 
his. organization to determine 
what the best potential market is 
for his investments,” said Vac- 
cuum, head of the FBI’s fraud 
division. ‘“‘He then destroys the 
credibility of his competitors‘on 
his lecture circuit.” 

Nadir first came to public 
attention when he attacked 
Chevrolet’s Corvair in the 60’s as 
being unsafe. The FBI has 
discovered that just prior to his 
allegations, he had bought a 
large amount of stock in Ford 
Motor Co. 


Nadir displayed the ane stock certificate in a recent 


press con nference. 


“Of course he had to. sell 
that recently, in light of the 
defects in the Ford Pinto,” said 
Vaccuum. “It .wouldn’t have 
looked too good.” 

It is not entirely clear why 
Nadir attacked Gannet in his 
latest lecture circuit. “By all 
rights, he: should have attacked 
Hearse, or someone: like that,” 
said the FBI, “but he may have 


known we suspected him... it - 


may have been an attempt to 
throw us off the trail. ng 


A spokesman for Gannet, 


however, stated that it was all. 


‘part of a new and innovative 
advertising campaign. “We 
decide to capitalize on ail the 


- negative comments we’ve heard’ 


about our organization,” said 
Yello Riters, “and we were glad 
‘to be able to put such a poten- 
tial pest to work FOR us.” 
According to him, Nadir’s 
lecture tour includes only cities 
with Gannet publications. 


(continued on next page) 


People’s Temple Members 
Buy Bishop’s House 


By Racy McQueen 

Forty men and women from 
the Southern California area and 
followers of the late Messanic 
Jim Jones have bought the 
Bishop’s House, object of com- 
munity conflict in recent 
months. The Bishop’s House, 
owned by the Medical Center 


Hospital of Vermont, was sche- . 


duled to be razed to pave way 
for a parking lot. Owing to the 
economic restrictions, no other 
alternative could have been 


Jim Jones Jr. hands Mayor G 


rdie Pay- 
~- looks on. Members of the e People’s Temp 


considered. Fortunately, the dis- 
placed Californians pooled their 
welfare and pension checks and 
bought the landmark site for 1.7 


million dollars and ‘57 cents.. 


-When asked the reason. for 
the Burlington move and the 
locale of the Bishop’s House, 
People’s Temple spokesman Jim 
Jones Jr. replied that Barlington 
was renowned as a steadfast city 
in the only remaining demo- 
cratic United State. “Investing in 


le toasted the.transaction. 


the Bishop’s House is an. ideal , 


way to establish good commun- 
ity relations from the start and 
to maintain our integrity after 
all the bad press which has done 
much to jade popular opinion.’ 
One of the deciding factors 
in the ultimate salvation of this - 
historic site was the relation to 
the late Reverend of a high 


ranking hospital official. 
(continued on next page) 
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Drinking Age 
Raised To 35 


By Jackie Daniels 

In a surprise move, the 
Vermont Legislature yesterday 
raised the drinking age to 35, 
effective immediately. Governor 
“Fat” Dick Smelling signed it 
into law last night. 

The major reason for the 
move was concern over increased 
inebriation of the state’s college 
students, “Students from: all 
over the country come to college 
here because you could drink at 
18,” explained Senator Bill 
Spaniels. “That's not a good, 
image to have.” 


of winos, hepatitis victims and 
ski-sloshers?” 

Since the drinking age has 
gone up, several of the local bars 
have scheduled remodeling and 
alternative ideas. Frank Coffee, 
of Rasputin’s, has decided to 
turn the bar into an open sauna 
with a juice bar. Coffee added 


that. the novel idea would 


probably go over well with the 
college students in Vermont. 
Last week he was down at Tufts 
University, wlfere the .drinking 
age was just raised to 20. ‘The 


students were taking withdrawal 


“Now how will I promote U VM: ? We 


were rated number one...as a drinking school. 


We've lost our accredidation by Playboy..." 


The age limit of 35 was 
chosen due to an uncertainty 
over what age students gradua- 
ted: The legislature chose to 
include © graduate - students in 
the issue and decided on 35 
because “if you can be Presi- 
dent, then you should be able to 
drink.”’ : 

Comimlenting on the age 


’ raise, UVM President Lattie 


Coor stated, “It’s. a good sign. 
Only the faculty should be able 
to drink. It’s a sign of maturity 
and let’s face it... these kids have 
got it. They’ve got their pot and 
‘coke, what more do they want?” 

Although some «disagree 
with his argument, the Legisla- 
ture passed the bill in a record 
52-second snowballing effort 
with a 5 to 2 vote. 


Dick Prettier had only these 
words for the new law. “Now 
how will I promote UVM? We 
were rated number one in the 
nation as a professional drinking 
school. We’ve lost our accredi- 
dation by Playboy. What am ] 
supposed to tell the incoming 
freshmen, a well-rounded group 


Nadir 


——Dick Prettier— 


from the booze well. The lines at 
the infirmary were only a 
ten-minute wait and the pseuda- 
feds they . prescribed were in 
abundance. I think UVM’s in- 
firmary could handle it.” 

Warnings were given by 
other owners of bars who have 
decided to turn over to juice 
bars. ‘“‘We will enforce no-liquor 
on the premises,” stated Hanni- 
bul’s owner. 

‘In. the same legislation, 
funds were. allocated to. staff 
each bar with a full-time Burling- 
ton Police officer. “Common 


_ practice will be to frisk the 


” 


customers as they—enter,”’ said 
Spaniels. 
‘ In’ the limelight was UVM’s 


Dairy Bar as local bars bidded 


for the Dairy Bar to open 


franchises downtown. “The deci- 
sion has still not been made as to 
who will get the bid, but.it looks 
like R. W. Hunt’s may have it,” 
says Prettier. “The Dairy Bar 
will have to change some of its 
offerings, though. The bill speci- 
fically denies the sale of Rum 
Raisin or Burgundy Cherry in 
Vermont.” . 


________continued from last page 


In a related incident, the 
Better Business Bureau is inves- 
tigating Nadir for allegations 
that he ‘is creating a conglo- 
merate sub-économy of the 
consumer advocacy field. Small 
public interest groups have com- 
plained that Nadir’s PIRG 
groups in «many ~states~— are 


crowding out the competition, - 


“Nadir agreed to attack each 
city’s paper specifically. If peo- 


ple hear that it’s an awful paper, 
then they. go read it to see ifit’s 
really true.” 

When reached for comment, 
Nadir showed no remorse at 
having duped the American 
consumer for so long. “‘Hell, I’m 
not, going to play saint forever, 
you.know. I need a_ break 


- sometime. I iritend to enjoy it.” 


and not allowing any interests 
other than theirs to get off the 
ground and be aired. 


Bishop. 's House... 


ontinued from last page 


The saje, was ae official 
on the steps of City Hall April 9. 
The press attended and the son 
of the dead leader hoped that 
community relations would be 
maintained and announced 
future projects to be undertaken 
by the People’s Temple. They 
include babysitting services, 
after school activities, small scale 
iiming Sunday Services and 

offee Clatch. Plans are under- 
way -for courses in conjunction 
with the philosophy and religion 
departments. 
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Community acceptance has 
been warm and with little 
incident. Téfeir closest neighbors, 
the jfosophy department, 
expressed their delight with their 
new neighbors. “Not only has a 
beautiful ‘building been preser- 
ved,” noted department head 
Bill Man, “but the utility of such 
‘a center as a diseminator of 
information and as a viable 
community force is unparalleled 
in the history of this university.” 
He added emphatically that even 
“(continued on page 10) 


PRECISION HAIRCUTTIN 
FOR MEN 


Pm at 


‘FEAT DON’T FAI 2 
ME NOW 


Xk SPECIAL LITTLE FEAT SALE x = 


Selected styles of Frye 
boots in sizes 4-612 for 
~ only $33.00. Now 
through May 5. 


3 | Come.on ddwn and Frye 
= ¥ : a pair on. 


160 College St. 
MON. AND FRI. 9:30-9 
TUE., WED., THUR. 
_AND SAT. 9:30-5:30. 


In Coneert at Hunt: 


On Sale Now at Hunt 
iOlL Main St. 863-9850 


At two-and-one-half hours old, this boy doesn’t care 
that Army Nurses are caring for him. But they care. 
They’re Captain Karen Hayslett (University of Mary- 
land) and Lieutenant Mary McNeily (Columbia Uni- 
versity). 


If you’d like to join them in the Army Nurse Corps, 
here are a few facts you should know. Army nursing is 
open to men and women under 33 who have a BSN 
degree. Every Army Nurse is an officer. The pay is 
excellent. Your initial tour is for three years — just 
time enough to try the job on for size. For more 
information, call... 


THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 


Phone collect to 301-677-4891 or your 
nearest Army Recruiting Office. 


The more ae DUNAWAY 
you love.. 
the harder. 
you fight. 


Call theater 


for showtimes. 


CH AMP. 


A FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI FILM 


“They couldn't 
:..... havé celebrated happier 
anniversaries if they 
were manried to 
each other. 


Ellen Alan 
Burstyn - Alda 
vo" Same Time, 
“Next “Year” 


BURLINGTON PLAZA 862:5070 


RT 7 AT1-189 SO BURLINGTON (epee 


don’t worry OLLIE, 
a re still a man. 


“Tost” Floor Discovered 
LEON REDBONE On Redstone Campus 


‘ By Charles Mansion 

It was discovered last week 
that the University of Vermont 
buried an entire floor of stu- 
dents under Redstone Campus, 
This ¢ontroversial find has been 
credited to Evad and Essy, two 
UVM students. 

It appears that at one time 


. the floor was part of the Wilks- 


Davis-Wing complex. Essy stated 
that the floor had been cast-off 
by the University in 1967. In 
that year, the, floor wascthe 
wildest floor on American coll- 
ege campuses. The students on 
the floor were ‘into women, 
whiskey, and sin. — 
The University tried-every- 
thing possible-to control the 
floor.” When ‘everything failed; 
they fired the Resident Assis- 
tant. The R.A. was so upset over 
not being a tenured R.A. that he 
committed suicide. The Presi- 
dent. of -the~ University imme- 
diately went to the Student 
Association president, Yesman 
Lackey, and told him that he 
wanted something done abqut 
the “floor of sin.”” He also made 


it cleat that if something wane 
done soon, Yesman could forget 
about that Law school_recom- 
mendation. 

A week after the Presiden- 
tial direction to the Student 
Association, the S.A.. Senate 
voted 9 to 7 and one abstention 
to bury the floor under Red- 
stone campus. The current S.A. 


president commented on the. 


decision, “I will not be influ- 
enced by a little special interest 
group. I’m here to represent the 
student body as a whole. Until 
we have more facts, J plan to do 
nothing.” 

Evad and Essy are two 
well-known explorers of the 
UVM campus and the downtown 
scene; and#Were reported-to be 
partying on Redstone when they 
tripped into the “floor of sin.” 
Evad, who was able to keep his 
cool throughout the trip, was 
able to give a detailed‘ descrip- 
tion of the happenings on the 
“floor of sin.” 

Evad reported’ that as soon 
as they got on the floor, they 
were greeted by a student called 


Pope, who was given that name 
because .of his devout faith in 
the gods high above. Pope was 


also the keeper of happiness.” 


Often Pope went out of his way 
to make people feel happy. Evad 
stated that most of the students 
on the floor had weird nick- 
names. For instance, Bong, who 


is nicknamed, HMWHMF, be- 


cause his only English-speaking 
words. were “Hey man, what’s 
happening Mother Fuck.” Bong 
is from Columbia and they don’t 
speak English in Columbia, they 
just smoke. + 


After being on the floor for- 


two hours Essy and—Evad split 
up. to investigate the whole 
floor. Essy was taken captive by 
Blotto. and his sexually-enticing 
mistress B¥uno. Blotto was a 
wild man. Blotto does nothing 
but eat, drink, smoke and 
destroy. ~Bruno,+.-Blotto’s—mis- 
tress, was said to have calmed 
him’ down. Bruno had thighs 
that” could cripple any man. 

Evad reported in the third 


(continued on page 10) 


Inhabitants of the “lost” floor. First row (L to R): Hippie, Ph, Thunderthighs Bruno, 


Bong, Blotto. Second row: enknown alien, Pope, female, Oscar. In back: Outlaw. The 
front center belongs to Toots. 


T-shirts, Batteries and Birth Control 
Bookstore To Reduce 


By Fish Bubbler 

In an effort to further 
increase profits for Bookstore, 
Inc., the UVM center for spon- 
taneous buying, Manager Noread 
announced plans to discontinue 
carrying any books and start 
selling more T-shirts, batteries, 


and: a complete line of birth . 


control devices. 
“We've decided to specialize 


in non-returnable, high volume 


items,” said Bill Noread. “That 


’ should make life at the check- 


out counters easier with much 
less hassle for. us; besides, we aim 
to provide. every UVM student 
with -alt~ the necessities for 
successful living and learning.” 

Bookstore, Inc. has néver 
been comfortable with selling 


- books although. their store name 


might imply it. ““You have to 
stock just hundreds of those 
books before anyone finds some- 


thing to read,” said a candid . 


stocker, Captain Perkins. ‘“‘Have 
you ever tried to~stock books 
in order by subject, title, and 
author? It’s really hard and 


confusing.”’ They all agreed that | 
- the library did a fine job so why 
' “should Bookstore, Inc. try to 
~duplicate them? Bookstore, Inc. 


should specialize in selling stu- 
dents items necessary to pleasant 


on ate 


*non-academic life and just be- 


cause those items make incredi- 
ble profits, are non-returnable 
(“We plan to make the slogan, 
All Sales Final, part of our 
image,” said Noread), and fur- 
ther monopolize student money 
is just coincidental. 

Responding to the criticism 
that-T-shirts, batteries, and birth 
control devices prey upon spon- 


‘taneous buying and therefore . 


waste students’ money, Manager 
Bill Noread said that they would 
post signs around the store 
saying, “Please think before you 
buy.” 

Going. one step further to 
reduce shoplifting, the new 
Bookstore, Inc. will ask all 
patrons to remove all their 
clothes before entering the store. 
“That way, we should be able to 
see who’s got what when they 
leave,” said Noread. Videotapes 
from the security cameras will 
be available at the media center 
for those students interested in 
observing how this innovative 
position on shoplifting performs. - 

When the Howdid bank 
builds its branch here next year, 
we plan to arrange a direct 
charge-it-to-your-account ‘sys- 
tem. “That way,” said Assistant 
Manager Whyread, “we hope to 


’ 


Inventory 


cut the handling and all that 
careful adding. of cash complete- 
ly out of the store.” He ex- 
plained that the bank’s compu- 
ters can add a lot faster than 
they can and make fewer errors 
that cost them money. The 
charge-what-you-want__ system 
will be tied into instant credit 
and unlimited buying, when the 
account is computer-connected 
to the student’s parents’ 
account, wherever that may be. 

“How do you think parents 
will Teact to this?” asked this 
unbiased reporter. 


“We think they will be 
pleased because no longer will. 
they have to send money to 
their children who then have to 
deposit it, add it up, and then 
spend it. This way, no muss, no 
fuss. Just quick, clean computer 
cash flow.” 

“We also think that parents 
will feel better ‘when they know 
that. their children have all the 
T-shirts, batteries, and modern 
birth control devices that they 
need. Please note,” said Noread, 
“that these items will be sold for 
the lowest possible price that 
does not endanger ‘our five-year 
profit maximizing plan. In addi- 
(continued én next page) ~ 
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What I Like 


At 


By Eric Amin 
The Girls 

Oh... the girls. Especially 
the ones who know how to 
appeal to°men. For awhile I 
thought the species was virtually 
extinct, but it’s plain to see 
they’°ve made a _ remarkable 
comeback. Thank God the six- 
ties are over and hair rollers, nail 
polish, and fancy. clothes are 
back in style. And the innocent 
glazed eyes glance signifying 
cranial vacancy. None of this 
women’s liberation stuff for our 
UVM women, and it’s a good 
thing, because feminists are all 
lesbians any way . 
The Guys 

If Joe McCarthy were alive 
today, he’d rest easy knowing 
what kind of males are coming 
out of UVM. Between the deck 
shoes, double knit pants, and 
alligator shirts, and“ minds’ pre- 
occupied with drinking, sex, 
grades, jobs, and money, we 
know our nation’s fighting men 
are safe from communism. Wait 
until the draft is reinstituted and 
they really have a chance to 
prove their machismo inthe 
sands of Saudi Arabia! 
The Parties 

Aren’t they great! I got so 
drunk once at F.A.D.C, I puked 
a continuous green streak-from 
the porch to the second floor 
john at Lambda Iota. Woke up 
the next morning in bed with a 
sister of Alpha Chi... can’t even 
remember how I got there. I 
guess we fell in love though. 
We're getting married in June. 
Her father’s a banker. Do you 
ever get lonely and feel like the 
only thing you can dois to pour 


out your heart and deepest guts 


to a friend you really trust? 
That’s, what bars are for. I got 
totally bummed once, so I went 
downtown and had intense con- 
versations with 47 different 
strangers. It’s kind of tedious 
sharing your name, address, 
major and class year 47 times, 
but it helped to cheer me up. 
The Diversity of Students 

UVM has got to have one of 
the most heterogeneous student 
bodies in the country. Just look 


at the home towns of. our. 


out-of-staters. They .come from 
all over the east coast. Scarsdale, 
Darien, Wellesley, Bethesda... 
you name it, there’s a UVM 
student living there. The UVM 
admissions office really. knows 
how to pick the white right 
kinds of students. One major 
reason UVM has such variability. 
in its students is because Ver- 
mont has the best skiing east of 
Colorado. Everyone loves to ski, 
and after all, what could be 


more fun than paying $15 per 


day to risk breaking your 
legs at 45 mph. 
_The Administration 

‘The future of ,higher educa- 
tion is seciire in the able hands 
of UVM’s overseers; and it’s sad 
that their skills go unappre- 


UVM 


ciated. How can students be sc 


“disrespectful as to bother Dr. 


Coor and the Trustees with 
petty concerns about South 
Africa and academic freedom? 
Don’t students understand that 
the administration has bette: 


“things to worry about® — like 


making money. and keeping the 
campus free of radicals? At 
least with the South Africa 
divestiture. issue, the University 
Trustees were diplomatic enough 
to tell the students to fuck off in 


a nice way. A do-nothing com- 


mittee was formed — but how 
many mote times can we expect 
them to be as patient as they’ve 
been? Fortunately, several cam- 
pus troublemakers are graduat- 
ing, and hopefully the Trustees 
will expel the rest. 
The Student Association 

The student government 
provides a few privileged indivi- 
duals with the opportunity to 
control thousands of dollars ‘in 
money =which isn’t theirs. For 
students lacking initiative and 
creativity, there’s always the 
S.A. Senate, which looks very 
good on a resume. Senators may 
also attend bi-weekly insomnia 
cure sessions.chaired by the S.A. 


President. At these meetings, the - 


Senators.__ discuss ___ important 


issues, which they are expected © 


to be informed about. Following 
lengthy debate at a_ recent 
Senate gathering, the members 
voted 2-1 with 15 abstentions 
against placing urinals in the 
women’s lavatory in Billings. 
Unfortunately, not enough Sena- 
tors were present to constitute a 
quorum, and the motion was 
tabled. 
The Mortar Board, The Boulder 
Society, Etc. 

__ Everyone’s ego needs a 


healthy massage now and then, [| 


and what. better way than by 
becoming a member of the 
Mortar Board.or Boulder Socie- 
ty. These groups allow students 
to comprehend the subtle arts of 
getting ahead in modern indus- 
trial society. Participants learn 
how to mingle at cocktail parties 
in true-to-life practice sessions, 
and collectively seek the ability 
to ignore one’s conscience while 
moving up the corporate ladder. 

The preceeding institutions 
are just a sampling of the many 
qualities which make attending 
UVM such a positive experience. 
While space limitations prevent 
further elucidation on the char- 
acteristics of higher education at 
the University, it is hoped that 
interested students will further 
pursue whatever seems appeal- 
ing. Only by becoming involved 
in the many aspects of UVM can 
students truly make the most of 
their own and the University’s 
future. 

Eric Amin will be working 
for the UVM publicity office 
following his graduation. 


No More Books... 
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tion, we plan to have a member 
of the health clinic here to 
advise students on the best birth 
control method so they can 
select their products intelligently 
and with confidence.. However, 
we~ cannot be responsible for 
their improper application and 


‘ offer no guarantees. Fhat’s just a 
- fact of life.” ; 


“We've yet to ‘decide ‘on 
whether to carry, uh, call it 
smoking aids, beyond the rolling 


t 


papers we already sell,” said 
Noread. “The profit margin 
makes the sale of these items a 
tasty prospect. One thing’s for 
sure, though, no more books 
here at Bookstore, Inc.; students 
spend enough time in classes to 
need’-any more reading .to 
entertain them or whatever 
reading does.for them. Reading 


‘js out anyway, computers are 


in; or ‘haven’t you heard?” 
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. County: Ideal. for.crass country running. Padded 
oo heel ahd achilles tendon plus arch support. Extra thick 
and comfortable heel wedge. Sizes 42-13, $33.95 
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profile rubber sole. Sizes 6'2-12, $33.95 ; 
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MAKE, IT SOUND BETTER. : 


RF-549 | , 

AC/Battery portable FM/AM radio 
Slide-rule tuning dial. Fixed AFC on FM. 3” | 
PM dynamic speaker. Earphone/external 
speaker jack. Built-in AC power cord. Solid 
carrying handle. Complete with 4 Panasonic 


-AA size batteries and earphone. 
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VPIG vs. Vermont 


Yankee Syndrome 


By John M. Oilcompany 
The ‘Vermont Private Inter- 


est Group (VPIG) has recently. 


completed a study to determine 
whether a nuclear accident — 
better known as the “Vermont 


Yankee Syndrome” — could ever 


occur in the state. 
VPIG. Environmental . Dese- 
crator Rich R. Smelling assigned 


‘an eager team of future corpor- 


ate leaders to interview Ver- 
mont’s nuclear experts and 
recommend, safety improve- 
ments for the Vermont Yankee 
nuclear power facility. 

“Unfortunately, we . were 
unable to locate any nuclear 
experts upon-which. to base. our 
study,” said spokesman Smell- 
ing. The study group, however, 
heard testimony from a Mr. 
Atom Man, who- “spoke quite 
favorably of Vermont Yankee,” 
Smelling reported. 

According to results of the 
study, an “incident” similar to 
one occurring near Harrfisburg, 
Pennsylvania several weeks ago 
could never take place in Ver- 
mont. VPIG cited comments by 
Public Service Bored Chairman 
Dick Sawed-Off as a basis for the 
clean bill of health it is awarding 
Vermont’s nuclear reactor. 

“Vermont Yankee could 
never present any danger to the 
public,” the PSB Chairman 
claimed. “If a meltdown occur- 
red, prevailing winds would 
carry the fatal radiation away to 
New Hampshire, leaving Ver- 
monters unharmed,” he said. 

VPIG felt that a third 
reputable opinion on the “‘Yan- 
Kee Syndrome’’ was necessary to 


‘complete the study:and dispel 


any last fears about nuclear 
energy. The study team gas- 
guzzled its way toward Burling- 
<on where it interviewed Mayor 


1-inch shocks 


A TOUGH SHOCK ~ 
‘WITH A SOFT PRICE! 


e Heavy-duty control 
e Up to 40% more resistance to 
bounce than factory-installed 


Sat. 8 AM-5 PM 


Phone — VT. TOU FREE — 900-642-3146 LOCAL 264-4283 — 864-7871 
1776 Williston Road, So. Burl.,Vt. 


Lost Floor... 


hour he finally catia up: with 
Essy. who was. now being held 
captive by Outlaw and his gang. 
Outlaw was a notorious boozer 
and a ‘ladies’ man. So _ Essy 
wasn’t in too much trouble 
when Evad found him. Moe, one 
of the outlaws’ men, was tor- 
turing Essy with all kinds of wild 
drugs. -Moe was trying to find 
out how Essy got here. But Essy 
refused. They later finally told 
how they found the floor. Evad 


said that Toot-shoes, another 
floor member, and Bruno team- 
éd up and gave unbearable 
pleasure to both -Essy and Evad. 
Toot-shoes had blown their nose 
open so wide that you could fit 
a hom up.there.. And Bruno, 
well, she used her thunder 


thighs: 


After Essy and Evad had 
told how they found the floor, 3 
sinners, Oscar, Hippy and Ph, 
didn’t believe them, because 
Essy and Evad had claimed that 
they drank a whole keg, snorted 
500 dollars worth of coke and 
smoked a pound of dope. They 


‘said after consuming all those 


Gordie; they found-him filling j 
a ditch on Church Street at the 
time. 

The only words VPIG was 
able to muster from Mayo 
Gordie concerned the superior 
ity of square malls to pyramid 
malls. When asked: whether he 
thought nuclear plants presented 
greater risks than benefits to the 
population, a solemn Mayo 
replied “We need squares, not} 
pyramids!” 

_ “The determined VPIG study 
team would still-not settle for a 
mere two objective opinion on 
the “Yankee Syndrome.” As ; 
last resort, the group approache 
Camp Catamount President 
Lattie . Reactor-Core for 
comment: 

President Reactor-Core evi 
dently had nothing to say on 
nuclear energy. Spokesman 
Smelling recounted that ‘‘‘a 
soon as Mr. Core saw us, h 
lapsed into a fit, and would only 
defend his camp’s funding sys 
tem.” Smelling stated that Core 
mumbled now Camp Catamount 
could never alter its mandatory 
fund raising system. , “If wé 
adopt a ‘negative check-off, 
Core’ was ‘reputed as saying 
“most campers, wishing to save 
a buck,-would-elect-not to pa} 
their tuition. Then where would 
we be?” 

VPIG, always keeping Ver- 
mont’s -corporations in mind, 
concluded the “Yankee Syn 
drome” study by burning al 
results. ““We couldn't release 
statement which might implicate 


our friends at the utility ‘com 


panies,” spokesman Smelling 
reported. “Besides,” he added, 
“heating our office with the 
study results helped, reduce ou 
exorbitant fuel bill.” 


ont. from p.8 


drugs, the next thing they knew 
they had tripped into the floor 
of sin. Well Oscar, Hippy and Ph 
decided to test them out. Ph 
went and got his roommate 
Blotts and got a keg and two 
mugs. They gave the mugs to 
Essy and Evad, they started to 
chant, “Drink Mother Fucker. 
Drink.”” Then Hippy went and: 
got his friend Toot-shoes and 


, they brought an ounce of 


cocaine. They tried to freeze 


Essy and Evad’s noses, but it was’ 


to no avail. Oscar went to get his 


roommate Pope ‘and Pope got 


S.A.P. (Special Asst. to the 
Pope). 

Essy and Evad have not 
been seen since early last week. 
People’ who talked to Essy and 
Evad* last week ‘said that they 
believe that Essy and Evad are 
condemned to sin for the rest ot 
their lives. There has been nc 
alert to find the students be- 
cause it is. believed whereve! 


. they ‘are they're happy. Lattice 


Coor is» happy because the 
entrance to the -floor, while 


publicly known, appears to be . 


impossible to reach. 


Lem le... -continued from p.6 


the Abiaheenic. is impressed 


* with their temerity and that 


there is a possibility of hiring a 
few members as professors. 
“Potential tenure material,” he 
was heard to mutter as he passed 
this reporter in the hall at 
Wate man. 

_ Sigma Nu, ‘another neigh- 
bor, seemed pleased. Spokesman 
Foe Welch commented, “We'll ~ 
teach those people how to really 


drink!” 

The transition, as expected 
hasn’t been completely smooth 
Local Burlington lawyer Ken- 
neth White reports that much of 
the initial $1.7 investment ‘was 
aided by Cool-Aid, Inc. with the 


stipulation that they will con-- 


struct a fountain outlet on So. 
Williams. This has been denied 
~ by J.JD Jr. himself and has not 
been included in future plans. 
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50 watt power capacity 
Ideal for auto or dorm! 
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‘Nat. Advt. $199. */pr. Sale Price $88,° pr. 


—4,5-uvv-FM sensitivity 
Ideal for Vermont reception. 
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7 frequency bands power output meter 
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RS400 ADD ON TWEETERS 


increases midrange and treble response 
slide level controls for perfect balance! 

Make your present speakers really “sing.’ 
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By Dreg Duma 
Let’s get one thing straight: it’s not 
Halloween. And when I say there’s a new 
party on campus, I don’t mean a party 
that rivals F.A.D.C. 

An ever increasing number of UVM 
students are taking to the sheets, and not — 
with their usual renowned collegiate 
lustiness. This time they mean business. 
They are writing a new chapter in the 
novel history. of an old fraternity: the 
K.K.K. 2 

Those infamous initials, “so oft 
fun-lovingly carved in the flesh of South- 
ern Negroes, stand for Ku Klux Klan 
(pronounced Kookex-land), a secret, 
hierarchical fratficide of right-wingers 
which is finally coming into its own. 

“Of course we’re white supremists,” 
announced pasty-faced Klan Grand Dra- 
gon I. M. Whitest. “But this university is 


crawling with commie black supremists. . 


Next ¢hing you know, they’re gonna 
demand a Negro in every dorm.” 
Confidently tightening his holster 


How the Klan 
came to UVM, 


} 


professors? Where are the black adminis- 
trators? In three years at UVM I’ve never 
run into one. So if they’re smart enough, 
it seems they must be just plain lazy, 
‘cause you just don’t see blacks getting 
ahead at UVM.” 

“It’s good to be a white man,” said 
Whitest, “and we white men are-proud-to 
be what God made us.” 

“The Negroes and their commie-lib- 
eral-faggot friends aren’t gonna push us 
around, no siree,”” said Whitest. “‘We’re 
gonna put a stop to this before our 
women get any uppity ideas.” 

“Our little women never had it so 


, 


ST nae 


another notch, Whitest continued, “We 
aim. to stop ’em while we got ’em out- 
numbered.” 

“We aim ta let, every race achieve 
their best,” Whitest continued. “Let the 
Negros go to basketball- schools,” he 
suggested. ‘They weren’t meant for 
Division I hockey schools.” 

“I think the Negroes are being misled 
by liberals who claim that anyone can 
play hockey. But that’s just not so, and it 
can only hurt the Negro race for them to 
try,” said Whitest. “I mean can you 
imagine Richard Pryor and Bill Cosby 
missing:their two front teeth?” 

“Negroes who can’t grin just afen’t 
the same,” Whitest asserted. “Look what 
happened to (former heavyweight boxing 
champion Leon) Spinks.” 

_ Whitest was eager to get on to what 
he termed the “nuts and dolts issues”’ of 
integrated education. 

Quoting UVM Arts and Science Dean 
Jewett, Whitest. said blacks “have abso- 
lutely never been proven” as intelligent as 
whites. “‘Let’s just say they are,” said 
Whitest, “then where are the black 

“No 


7 


I 


niggers, ladies, commies, or faggots’... No Sirl: 4 


a 


“..this university is crawling with commie black sup'remists...” 


good, and you know why?” asked the 
leader of the all-male Klan, ‘‘because we 
respect ’em, and don’t expect too much 
of.them.”” 

“They respect us,” said Whitest, 
sipping a Dixie cup of Jack Daniels, 
“because we show ’em who’s boss. It’s a 
mutual thing, see?”’ 

“We got nothin’ against the good 
blacks, it’s the liberal white guys that stab 
us in the back. And let me_tell you,” 
Whitest said, fingering his pistol, ‘this 
campus is crawlin’ with ’em.” 

“Like them S.0.B.’s on the student 
radio. They play that poor-me-down-and- 
out Negro blues and all that jazz one 
night, and the next night they’re playin’ 
rippity Negro South Sea Island “‘raggie” 
music. It’s enough to make you think all 


Klan Dragon Whitest solicites support on main campus 


the God-fearin’ white guys came down 
with cancer of the larynx at the same 
time.” 

“But that ain’t the worst, no siree, 
not. by a long shot. There’s white people 
with so little pride left after the liberal- 
commie-faggot professors get done with 
’em, that start to live like’ they - was 
Negroes.” 

“Sometimes after just one pinko 
poli-sci or sociology course, I mean, after 


a single course with a professor with long — 


hair, and he doesn’t even bother to 
mention George Washington, Lester Mad- 
dox or any of the other Founding Fath- 


‘ es 


ers. 

“They listen to loud music, they sit 
around and hum on_ harmonicas, they 
order out pizzas or eat brown rice; string 
beans, and they smoke marijuana and 
shoot basketballs around. Some of these 


guys go'so far as to bring easy girls home zt 


to meet their parents, without the girls so 
much as puttin’ a bra in their suitcases.” 


“Next thing y’all know they'll be~ 


gettin’ food stamps up at Coolidge, and 


tradin’ ‘em like monopoly money for . 


cocaine. They get no respect in this proud 
country. anymore, like they’d sink so low 
as.to vote for Ted Kennedy and his 
stinkin’ commie millionaire crew in the 
“Senate.” aie 

While Whitest admits that it will be 
an‘uphill battle for the Klan at UVM, he 
noted that not only many whites, but 
blacks as well were backing his call to 
“put the uppity liberal-commie and pinko 
elements in their place.” 

“Some of our strongest supporters 
are colored,” said Whitest. He noted that 
a colorful Negro leader, whom he referred 
to only as “my friend Idi” had recently 
left his African obligations hanging to 
direct Klan ~workshops on effective 
control of subversives. - 

“He has done more to promote 
fratricidal dignity than any man alive,” 
said Whitest. “He’s not heavy, he’s our 
brother.” ss aia 

Politically, the Klan is holding its 
_own, if not breaking ground at UVM. 
‘With the backing of university trustees, 

- nd the firm support of the adminis- 
tration, the group managed in its ¥irst 


university to divest its stock in corpora- 
tions active in racist South Africa. While 
maintaining a low-profile, Whitest noted, 
‘*it’s not a matter of principle for us, it’s 
a matter of interest. The return on 
investment, that’s what’s important.” 

Whitest vehemently denied allega- 
tions that the South African institution 
of apartheid was an issue. : 

“They have their system of govern- 
ment, we-have ours. They could just as 
easily boycott us for letting Negroes vote, 
They deal with their internal problems, 
and we deal with ours. I think their 
Negroes are just as happy as our Indians, 
sittin’ out on the reservation without a 
care in the world: I don’t think they'd 
want it any other way.” 

' “If it pays,” said Whitest, “we should 
invest all our money in South Africa. 
Look, no one ever said the free world 


isn’t out to make a buck. Freedom 


means: free enterprise.” - 

The students are simply being egged 
on, according to Whitest, by “pinko 
professors” and “bleeding-heart liberal 
know-nothings.” 

“We’re working through normal 
channels to take care of the commie 
quakers,” said Whitest, “but if the 


‘administration doesn’t take care of 


them, we will.” 

“Me and my boys’ll take ’em out to 
the Underhill firing range, and make ‘em 
eat their little red books or eat lead.” 

Whitest pulled his revolver out of his 

sweaty holster. He squinted down the 
barrel of the gun. 
“Yep. I hate commies worse than 
Democrats. and child molesters put 
together, and I’ll tell you this: the UVM 
administration better take care of its 
commies cause we’re not givin’ ’em any 
choice.” 

“Next time my boys get together it’s 
gonna be just like the ads on T.V. It’s 
gonna be Miller Time.” 

Slowly, and, it seemed, not without 
some_reluctance, Whitest holstered his 
gun. “If Lattie can’t handle it, we’re 
gonna get Frank Rizzo up here to clean 
‘out the dirty rats.” 

As leader of the campus’ most 
successful student organizations, perhaps 
Whitest’s most puzzling response came 
last. 

“Hell no, we’ve managed to avoid it 
so.far, and we will get around it right to 
the énd. Ask anyone, S.A. recognition is 
the kiss of death to any club that wants 
to db something.” 

So Whitest and his fratricidal proud 
be-sheeted protectors of the American 
Way have finally come out from under 
the covers. Although some have changed 
the K.K.K. with white-washing the issues, 
it seems clear that they still shoot from 
the hip. 

Finally, too, the Cynic is now able 
to dispell the rumor that Klan menibers 
starch their hoods. It simply is not true. 


~ seméster of organization to derail a You see, the hoods are flat; it’s their 


|_student movement aimed at forcing the 


“heads which’are pointed. ™ 
VERMONT CYNIC 
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ynic Goes 


UP! Report 

Vermont Cynic editor-in-chief John 
Letteri announced today that the UVM 
student newspaper. has begun a major 
national circulation drive. 

“We've covered all the news there is 
to.cover on the UVM campus, and we've 
covered it better than even the nation’s 
leading newspapers,” said Letteri. “I 


guess it sort of dawned on us that the |: 


New York Times simply was not covering 
the meltings of the snow and the budding 
of the trees. We said, hell, the world’s 
getting tired’ of.-reading just big news, 
maybe there’s a national market te little 
news.” 

Letteri noted that while some little 
news does get its due, “‘it’s preponderant- 
ly trivia.” 

“Trivia,” as defined by Letteri, is 
“cutesy little news.” Letteri cited People 
magazine as an example, “infact, the 
epitome of trivia.” 

“A picture is worth a thousand 
words, sure. In that sense I guess most of 
their articles are: 3, 000 words longer than 
they need be,” said Letteri. “They could 


' say in a few linear sentences more than 


the. 1000 words per spatial statement,” 

That reasoning led Letteri to the 
‘conclusion that perhaps “‘ittle news” 
reporting needed a non-spatial journal. 
“We'll: be the first strictly linear news- 
paper since Kodak. invented “echta- 
-chrome.” 

“We’ve plunged into national publi- 
cation in a Selectric frenzy. We'll stick to 
words as our grandparents knew- words, 
no flashing blow-up quotes, no gaudy 


_headlines, no catchy tizzers, no jazzy 


border tape. From now on, the Cynic will 
initiate a word revival. The content will 


be the Lioagiebhs and sentences, and 
words,” said Letteri, slowly grinding ‘out 
Marlboros in a coffee cup, and spitting 
out the smoke. 

“I guess,” Letteri mused, haggard 
from lack of sleep, ‘this is a spiritual 
revival. I’ve always had great faith in 
meaning. I’ve always felt that it meant 
something deep down inside.” 

“] always tended to graze ‘thru 
newspapers, then I’d put down the paper. 
I’'d look up at the ceiling and mull the 
words through my cerebral molars.” 
Letteri pointed to the tracks of dairy 
dung tromped all over the Cynic office as 
thick as Vermont Life’s buccolic meta- 
phor. 

‘f] guess it’s something I learned 
milking, I’d pull on the’ light fuzz cover- 
ing the teat, the “thick blue veins of our 
one Guernsey, and that big smelly hunk 
of barnyard would stamp on my fuckin’ 
foot.” 4 

“Vermont Life is a lie,” said Letteri, 
his bushy eyebrows thickly gathered. 
‘“‘There’s no such thing as acutesy, pretty- 
faced, angellic Guernsey. They’re. the 
evilest, low down, nasty critters that God 
created to ensure that human beings were 
perpetually black and blue.” 

“Look at my big toe,’ 
yanking off his rubber boots. 

“It’s ugly, pathetic. Little human 
“news that’s what really makes the differ- 
ence in our lives.” 

“My purple swollen big toe isn’t 
news to the Times and it’s not glitter 
enough for’People; it’s not pretty enough 


> said Letteri, 


for Vermont Life, but damn it, that toe 
made my decision yesterday.” 

“That little swollen toe rattles inside 
these boots ‘til that foot weighs a ton. 


(Ad below 


Real life, with no echtachrome, that’s the. 
new Cynic, , 

“The trend in news today is enter- 
tainment, an alternative to real life, like 
stubbed toes and dirty coffee mugs and 
pencil points that break just after shar- 
pening them. 

_“That’s what’s going on in our, lives. 
We just set our sights on making words 
out of what really happens.” 

The big question of course, is will 
this new national publication of little 
news catch on? 

The slow red glow burns down to the 


filter before Letteri replies, by turning 


the question about. 
“You'd read about my swollen 


purple toe before you ’d stare at glossy 
pictures of Linda Ronstadt’s legs, would- 
n’t you?” 


National Press Responds . 
The avant-garde news magazine New 


Times was the first to break the 45-min- | 


ute press silence following the Cynic’s 
announcement to distribute its paper 
nationally. New Times’ managing editor 
Steve Brownstein released an official- 
sounding statement, while, it was learned, 
his attorney was enroute to Washington 
where he_ copy-writed the name U.S. 


’ Cynic and Small News Report for his own 


paper. 

“The Cynic’s move on the national 
market is an unprecedented aggression © 
upon free enterprise more dangerous than 
the Young Communist movement in 
Burlington, Vt.,” said Brownstein. 
“They’re a state-supported paper unfairly 
competing with free enterprise.’ 

“A national Cynic could spell the 
end of our news magazine, if not free 


~ 
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enterprise itself,” said. Brownstein. “New 


Times reported last month that some - 


Cynic editors are leaders of a secretive 
underground communist. cell-group, the 
so-called Kristina Berster Defense Army. 
Now they’re out to bury us the only way 
they, know how, by increasing their 
circulation while simultaneously giving 


~ muck-raking a good name.’ 


New Times, according to Brownstein, 
does not plan to sit idly by to watch its 
own demise. 


“We plan to sue those ‘proletarian 
midnight writers for every red cent their 
Peeking cohorts send them in Coca Cola 
advertising,’ said Brownstein. “New 
Times has prospered right up to the time 
this came up., We were planning to 
expand our. own national circulation at 
any time now.” 

In addition to New Times, many 
prominent national newspapers voiced 
opposition to the fnove. — 

Although no official statement was 
released, several New York Times editors 
met in an emergency meeting to discuss 
the development. _ 

“We have very real costs, such as 
major contributions to national presiden- 
tial contenders, acquiring national sports 
franchises, and investing in stock, which 
the Cynic is able to avoid by retaining a 
non-profit student status. »” Our reporter 
overheard. one _ disguised -Times editor 
comment at the. Lower East Side punk 
club CBGB’s. 

Other editors apparently felt less 
threatened. As James Earl ‘‘Hurricane” 
Carter of the Plains-Wheeler Dealer noted, 
“Pye always been a little thinker myself. 
reeneye small news is just what this 

(continued on page 14) 
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S.A. Speakers presents: 
Michael Parenti 


speaking on “ Academic Freedom: 
The University and Society ” 
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Parenti, a 1974 Vermont congressional candidate, 


formerly taught political science at UVM. He has 
authored several books, inchiding “ The Anti- 


Communist Impulse” and “ Democracy for the few”. 


In 1972, over the objections of the entire: ‘University. ' 


community, Parenti was fired by the UvM trustees 


for his anti-war activities. 
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country needs. Even I get tired of the 
coverage given to big shots like Andy 
Young and Peter Bourne.” 

“Little news might even cut the rate 


of inflation,” said Carter, “inexpensive ~ 


small news could cut our nation’s media 
costs in half overnight.” 

Carter likened “small news” coverage 
to the nation’s “small farms” policy, 
saying “that’s just one example of saving 


_ money. rey the best for peanuts.” 
~ Carter ‘said he had personally “saved a 
“substantial sum” in this manner. 

Notorious  small-thinker ‘Jerry 
What’s-his-nanie, Linda’s friend”  sur- 
prised many by suggesting that national 
distribution might not be enough. At a 
recent Ronstadt fundraiser for his Unga- 
dan presidential race, the media expert 
noted that there’s an international market 
in small news. 

“I--can’t even get Co-Evolution 
Quarterly here in Kampala, but I'd settle 
for a copy of the new U.S. Cynic and 
Small News Report. 1 like the climate 
here so much better than New Hamp- 


“shire, if I could get a good English lan- 


guage newspaper, I might stay’ here 
forever.” * 

The telephone interview was cut 
short however, when Ronstadt finished 
shaving her legs and began to tickle the 
Ugandan presidential hopeful shortly 
before she was scheduled to appear on 


’ stage. 


People magazine, while quietly ex- 
pressing their concern over Cynic amb- 
itions, announced that they had sent a 
photographer to cover the story in depth. 


“He took 300 flash cubes,” said one. 


prominent People executive, “‘so I think 
we can rest assured that we will get inside 
coverage of the whole affair.” 

A spokesperson for Playboy maga- 
zine. expressed little concérn over the 
Cynic, noting, “without pictures, they'll 
never compete with us.” 
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“We expect them to fail in six- 
months,” said one Play boy. editor. “Only 
" with. color glossies can you keep abreast . 


of magazine trends, and samnain relevant — 


-‘to the American male.” 

“I hear you guys think sik: ” said 
Playboy contributing editor W. -Moore- 
Beaver, “and J wanted you to know we're 
behind you to the hilt.” Shek 

Wild Bill Loeb, publisher of the 
now-defunct Vermont Someday News, 
sent the Cynic editorial staff several 
perfervid. editorials “for possible ‘publi- 
.cation at a later date,” and a letter of 
encouragement. 

“Let the yellow-bellied truth- 
mongers whine,” he said. “If the cowards 


,wouldn’t"read my paper, I say they don’t . 


deserve any better than yours.” 


Cynic Looks to Future 

'.. #1 couldn’t agree with Wild Bill 
more,” said Cynic managing editor Steven 
Larose. “If we learned one thing this 
year, it’s that you can’t wake up a Ver-_ 
monter without shooting his cow out of 
, season. And when you get to talkin’ 
about Vermonters without cows, that’s to 
say, UVM, you gotta shoot a cow in their 
bedroom.” 

“So that’ s what we done,” said « 
Larose. “If you’re not gonna read any- 
thing but raw. ground chuck, don’t expect 

“Now that we’re goin’ national with 
just copy and no pictures, we’re gonna 
need a whole lot to beef about. You can 


. lock your. sacred cows in the closet, but 


don’t blame us if the durn steers bust 
out.” 
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“We're not sayin’ we’re great, but 
when we hit our Nadir, we’re gonna put it 
on the front page.” 
“If the other newspapers can’t take 
our honesty, let. ’em meekly stuff their 
heads in- the sand until such time as the 
meek get. their birthright deliverec.” 
“If God, nuclear radiation, T.V. 
game shows or Free Press editorials have 
given you a mind fit only to believe what 
you read, you got no business stickin’ 
your nose in our paper to begin with,” 
concluded the. Held Marshall, recently 
promoted from the -rank of all-star 
general after receiving grave wounds ‘on 


the summer employment front. 


Other Cynic editors were unavailable 
for comment at the time of publication. 
For those who believe anything they 
read, they are reported to be studying for 
finals. Si 

Perhaps in summary, it would be 
appropriate to note that the Cynic’s 
decision to “go national” was a somewhat 
-pretentious_and_perhaps_premature brain- 
storm of the over-achieving imagination 
of our editor-in-chief. Not to worry. He’s 


been drunk before; and he’ll be sober by 


Saturday. This writer feels perfectly free 

to insert such relevant considerations, 

since he feels certain that no one reads 

more than the first two paragraphs of 
any thing he writes anyways. 


(Editor’s Note: We don’t know who 


this.guy U.P_I. is, but after all, who writes 
all the other hundreds of stories daily, 
which bear the initial.UPI or AP? — 

In the end, it seems, UPI is simply a 
nameless correspondent upon whom the 


journalistic dirty work has been Thrush- 
' ed.) 
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By Molson McGee 

Not since True Dough’s 
book has America’s — reading 
public been ‘so_ scandalized. 
Nixon’s latest volume of high- 
priced personal memoirs, this 
time detailing his sexual ex- 
ploits, demonstrates that Repub- 
licdns aré truly potent heads of 
state. In addition to the not 
unexpected, and_ surprisingly 
candid, tails of his relationships 
“with Rosemary Would and Will- 
iam Coldly, Nixon announced 
that he too slept with Jack 
Kennedy. 

“Kennedy fucked me good 
in 1960, and I’ve never really 
forgiven him for the way he 
abused me,” said Nixon. 

Nixon was in Vermont 
recently on a campaign swing. 
He has not yet announced what 
position he seeks. However he 
reveals in his book that “the 
Oval Orifice was the fulfillment 
of my every desire.” 

In addition, Nixon cam- 
paigned the state, soliciting 
funds for a combination bowling 
alley /bomb shelter to be built in 
San Clemente, California. Travel- 
ling from buccolic villages to 
pastoral milk sheds, the former 
President shook hands and 
“kissed Vermont babes” all over 
the state. This reporter, ham- 
mered as he was on his name- 
sake, found it frankly difficult 
to keep up with the Republi- 
can’s “big bad Dick.” 

“We Republicans still love 
our Dick as much as we ever 
did,” said a representative of the 
Young Republican Women. 

“I Miss Vermont, she’s 
always been a hard-core lover of 
Republicans,” said Nixon, “and 
a Dallas Cowboy athletic suppor- 
‘tet, just like myself.” 

‘Miss -Vermont herself, on 
hand for Nixon’s return, noted 
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demurely, “It’s: been. a—long 
coming out of the closet, but 
Dick’s'a very special friend of 
mine now. With his memoirs 
published now, we'll no longer 
have the sneak around under 
covers.” 

“My ‘heart races at the 
thought of Dick rising again. He 
has my vote in his front poc- 


ket,” said the attractive woman, | 


admittedly sought out by many 


younger men. “But none can 


satisfy me like he can.” 


“His book?” she said, 


(yawn)... “Well, he ‘exaggerated 
some. Maybe it’s his literary 
style, but in the book it seems 
longer.”* 

“Of course; it beats the 
Democrats,” she said, “who 
recently’ have fallen on hard 
times, lusting after women in 
their hearts but failing to truly 
satisfy their constituents.” . 

“Women won’t work for 
small peanuts anymore,” she 
said. “Wilbur Will II made-us 
think when he said, ‘If you can 
get it, flaunt it!’”’ 

Nixon is presently working 
on another book, tentatively 
titled The Men in My Life, from 
Billy Graham to the Village 
People. _The manuscript was 
recently rejected under the title 
My Four Year Struggle with 
Immoral Designs Upon _ the 
Democratic National Committee 
by a West German publisher who 


» felt that such a long and boring 


titlés however well it might suit 
the book, “would never sell.” 
Nixon has since updated the 
book, and - released the hit 
chapter “‘My Years in the Navy.” 
The substance, though not the 
bulk of the chapter, was 
recorded last month by the 
Morman Tabernacle Choir for 
Young Republican disco bene- 
fits. 


“ My heart races at the thought of Dick.....”" --- 1, Miss Vermont 
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Sexual memoirs seem.all the 
rage among ambitious Repub- 
licans in the state, since the 
physical fitness campaign of a 
prominent Republican culmin- 
ated Tuesday in mailing the Rod 
Stewart release “Don’t You 
Think I’m Sexy, Now” to the 
Appropriation Committee of the 
State Legislature, along with his 
no more fat budget. 

Lieutenarit Governor Made- 
line O’Kumon said she was glad 


“she wasn’t asked. 


House speaker Tim Conher 
said that “House Democrats 
have indeed been impotent this 
semester, it’s the Republicans 
that fucked the UVM kids, and 


-we even lost our deer herd. The 


other party has us strapped for 
doe.” : 
“In simple terms, we can’t 
get the quantum for a quorum, 
and our physics are frankly not 
what they used to be,” said one 
Democrat, who declined to be 
named. : 


He claimed that the demise _ 
‘ of Democratic sexual politics 


was related to the proliferation 
of “three martini legislative 
recesses” where “the Republi- 
cans drink more expensive 
whiskey which is politely wat- 
ered down by the proprietors.” 
Cheaper whiskey is served unal- 
tered. 
“Tl remember the good old 
days of FDR and sexual Con- 
gress,’ he reminisced, “but since. 
JFK’s assassination, the rubber & 


on the other foot. In those days . 


a quorum of two could get down 
to business in the back seat ofa 
Ford. Orie of the two could be a 
secretary in those days, and no 
one took it to the Rules Com- 
mittee.” 

Nixon’s new book reveals he 
got away with more than we 
ever suspected, and those that 
buy his. book can expect every 
moment of. spin-tingling excite- 
ment “that they got from his 
previous expose on sexual habits 
of nurses, R.N. : 

“Frankly, the man’s stamina 
and insistence on the explicit 
letter of truth is too sexy to 
resist,” said I. Miss Vermont. 
‘“‘He’s sitting pretty now.” 

So there True Dough, and 
all you others who are only in it 
for the so-called pecuniary 
remuneration. 


Molson McGee has been 


‘free-loading throughout Ver- 
~ mont, since leaving the Cynic in 
= 1977. McGee's talent for 
a. Mencken-esque prose has since 


3 apparently dried up. This article 


‘appears as a nostalgic favor to an 
old drinking buddy and “a great 
American.” 
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JUST - BECAUSE WE'RE BURLINGTON’S 
ONLY MOTOBECANE DEALER PEOPLE 
SEEM TO THINK WE ONLY WORK ON 
MOTOBECANE'S. BALDERDASH! PAGO- 
CYCLES’ BIKE DOCTORS WORK ON ANY 
TYPE OF BICYCLE ; . 
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You can work 9 to.5 for the man, or you can works tulltime for mankind. . 

The PEACE CORPS and VISTA offer you a real alternative that could be the most 
rewarding experience of your life. 

In the PEACE CORPS you can go where your skills and training are needed. You 
can live in a new land, speak a new language, and be adopted by a new people, _.... 

VISTA offers you the opportunity to help people right here in this country, 
‘whether it's.in the troubled ghetto, the mountains of Appalachia. or in your own 
community. 

If you want to do something really important, consider the PEACE CORPS or 
VISTA ... because you CAN make all the difference in the world_____ 


find ou more abou! te opportunites aming yun he PEACE COR 
or VISTA, write to: ; 
ACTION, room 1405 
John W. WcCormact Post Ottice & Courthouse Buitding — 
Boston,MA 02109 
orcall: (617) 223-7366 
We'll show you how to use that dipoma. 
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By M. L. Fusanglay 
“Burlington — In an unher- 
alded decision by. the UVM 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Francis 


~“Porky”: Hogsmythe has been 


chosen to fill the-vacant post of 
Dean in the College of Agricul- 
ture. Former Dean Thomas 
Dowe confirmed the board’s 
decision and commented, 
“Francis and I have been long 
time friends and I share his 
satisfaction in being selected to 
succeed me at UVM. He brings a 
distinguished background in 
swine husbandry research and 
industrial development. His 
acquisitions will undoubtedly 
have a significant impact on the 
University and Vermont’s agri- 
cultural future.” 

In _an_ exclusive Cynic 
interview, Dr. Hogsmythe 
commented on ‘his future at 


~ UVM and his vision for Ver- 


mont. 

Cynic: Why do you suppose 
you have been chosen as the new 
Dean? 

Hogsmythe: (Grunt) I say, 
that’s not an easy question 
because I don’t know who I was 
competing with for the post. 
The search committee that first 
contacted me indicated that 
UVM was looking for an innova- 
ter.who could rebuild public 
confidence in College. programs 
and increase community out- 
reach. In all modesty my back- 
ground and experience in hog 
production research and deve- 
lopment is unparalleled. Having 
grown up ona Cheshire pig farm 
in England, I pursued my 
undergraduate studies in China 
before coming to the United 
States. Here I completed exten- 
sivé “graduate -training and an 
assistantship at Iowa State 
before taking a research position 
at Arkansas A & M. I have been 


associate director of research’ 


there for the past 15 years. it 
has been my longstanding ambi- 
tion to raise the hog-from his 
undeserved state of low public 
esteem. My contribution in the 
development of the dairy sow is 


‘ undoubtedly the reason for 


which. L-can attribute my coming 
to Vermont. 

Cynic: It would appear that 
dairy piggery has been a well- 
kept secret. Don’t you anticipate 
considerable opposition ‘from 
the traditional dairy farm 
community? 

Hogsmythe: Jolly good of 
you to ask that. I would be the 
first to dissuade traditional dairy 
operators from fears of compe- 


~Hogsmyth | bars photographers | from his office 


Ag College 
oes Whole 


tition with their herds. The dairy 
sow was developed to comple- 
ment traditional dairying. Swine 
offer significant advantages and 
opportunities | to increase 
income, reduce risk and diyersify 
all at once. 

I ‘speak from experience 


‘that my activity with sows has 


been most enjoyable and stimu- 
lating. The porcine species is the 
most intelligent of all livestock. 
Despite widespread public  mis- 
information, swine are very 
hygienically minded animals and 
require a minimum of super- 
vision. Their capacity for repro- 
duction is more than twice the 
rate of dairy cattle, their litters 
may range from 6 to 10 off- 
spring, and maturation to re- 
productive. age is -again more 
than double. the bovine rate. 
This alone is a distinct advantage 
in dairy replacement. Sows are 
quite adaptable to a variety of 
milking techniques, although our 
experience in Arkansas indicates 
a preference toward parlor style. 


nutrition. 


Let’s not forget the pork 
potential. Pound for pound, the 
hog is one of the most efficient 
meat producers on land. There. 
will be ° an ever-increasing 
demand for pork as beef prices 
continue to spiral. And what 
about an all Vermont hotdog. 
Let’s call‘it a Yankee Frank. Not 
to change the subject, but the 
nuclear industry will play an 
increasing ole in food prepara- 
tion. With the wholely justifiable 
controversy encircling the use-of 
nitrites in meat preservation, 
irradiated foods are the wave of 
the future. Why, you Ver- 
monters have it made with one 

nuke already. And St. Johnsbury 
will most probably have one, so 
the state ‘will be well covered. 


—Then there is pigleather, pig- 


bristle brushes, and piggywigs 
manufacture that will give jobs 
to Vermonters. 

I haven’t forgotten my 
educational responsibilities 
either. Swine happen to be very 


“ With reasearch already undertaken, 


I see a great future in 


swine shakes und pig ice cream.” 


Cynic: Aren’t you con- 
cerned that your pigs will 
compete for livestock feed? 

Hogsmythe: Not to worry. 
Swine are notoriously omnivo- 
rous and will consume all kinds 
of food that other livestock 
would disdain. Think of the 
food waste that could be vir- 
tually eliminated by feeding 


UVM pigs SAGA leftovers and” 


plate scrapings. And of course; 
excess and spoiled corn fits the 
hog bill perfectly. The Cheshire 
breed; for which I have a special 
- fondness, are superb foragers. 1 
cannot imagine a more pleasant 
sight than a herd of swine 
rooting through the gleanings of 
acornfield in autumn. . 
Cynic: What are the indus: 
trial implications of this direct- 


ion toward dairy. piggery and 


hog production? 

~Hogsmythe: I thought you 
would never ask, The potential 
in Vermont-is tremendous, With 


all the research that has already. 


_ béen undertaken in dairy tech- 
nology, I see a great future in-pig 
shakes and pig ice cream. The 
blends we have pioneered «at 


Arkansas will advance our. con-. 


tribution to” improve human 


similar physiologically to 
humans. Think of the uses in 
medical research and biological 
sciences. Every student could 
have their own little piggy to do 
with . as they should please, 
educationally speaking, of 
course. As you can s€ee, the 
possibilities are multiple. 


Cynic: Dr._Hogsmy.the, one 
last questiont Do you think your 
selection is in any way tied to 
your gridiron interest at Arkan- 
sas? 

Hogsmythe: I don’t believe 
it was a major factor, though, as 
you seem to indicate, I did serve 
as special advisor to the head 
coach of the Razorbacks. I am 
still a rugby, man at heart. My 
arrival i in America introduced me 
to the fascinating sport you call 
football. | am aware that the 
-demise of the sport at UVM 
dismayed a number of trustees, 
faculty; alumni, and students. 
Personally, 1 sincerely hope my 
term here will mark the return 
of this lusty sport. Who knows, 
jit certainly would be an unex- 
pom pleasure to.see a UVM 

panties about. 
aot) 
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America: Love eRe 
Or Leave It! | SCAB 


Hey — listen up! Yeah, I’m talking to all you 
long haired, spectacied, so-called intellectuals. 


Drop your socks and grab your pencils. Smoke ‘em 


if you got ‘em — cigarettes that is; dope is for 
dopes. = 

Now, you turds think you know everything, 
don’t ya. Well, | got news for ya. You don’t, ok. 
No nukes, no profits, no this, no that — for Christ's 
sake, what's left after you creeps get through con- 
demning everything your fathers worked for? Huh, 
what's left? Lemme tell you something you yellow 
bellied, anti-American slobs. ; : 

The Russians are laughin’ at us right now. 
Don’t smirk! I’m tellin’ you they're laughin’ hard. 
Ol’ Leonid is sitting in his red panelled office in the 
Kremlin’ (a swear word “to any honest American) 
doubled over. That’s right, | can hear all the medals 
clinking on his red belly right now. | 

And you know why? Well, DO YOU? Because 
he knows once you boobs get into office, God for- 
bid, or any of you Marxist menaces get any kind of 
power, America — that land of freedom, opportun- 
ity, and monopolies — willbe as good as a used 
piece of toilet paper; crumpled, smelly, and full of 


you know what. | hope you’re all scared because | 


got more. , 
‘Yeah, lots more. When Ronald Reagunns gets 
to the presidency, reinstitutes the draft like any 


good Ameti¢an president would do, and gets into - 


a good war in the Middle East over oil, you'll all 


-get a butch and a gun! To helt with putting up with . 
- the whims of overstuffed princes and ayatollahs — 


just smash ‘em, take. ‘em, and act like real men. 
We're spending all this money to build up our 
arsenal, so ‘let’s use the stuff! And, you book 
reading, open minded jerks, you’re going to go 
right in the middle of it holding guns and shooting 
those backward mussles. oe 
America’s the best damn country in the world 
and we’re gonna keep it that way — whether the 
liberals and other creeps in this country like it or 


~ Tot. America — put up or take a hike. 


—WL 


I love you LP - JL 


In Case You 
Haven't 
Guessed.... 


_ Not wanting to add to your pre-exam blues any 


more than we had to, the Cynic took this issue and . 


devoted _ it to the lighter side of life. As with past 
spoof issués, we took most everyone to task, 
including ourselves, for the improvement of every- 
one’s spirits. «3 

Please be aware that the entire editorial con- 
tents of this issue are fictitious, save for the Ran- 
dom Notes, thé Classified Ads, and the Calendar. 
These articles were not intended to damage any 
persons’ reputations, nor cause ill feélings, but to 
hopefully allow everyone a good laugh. 


-_ 
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To the Editor: 


Why does the S.A. contin- 
ually allow these rauncy political 


‘organizations to mar our placid 


university? Time-after time, we 
hear about the crooked activities 
of SCAR, CYO, CAF, etc. To 
me, these twisted, wretched 
acronyms spell only one thing: 


“41 FAG. That’s right. I’ve" seen 


through their little game. Every- 
one knows that the GSU has 
gone downhill since Wilda 
jumped on’ the bandwagon; so” 
now they all congregate in these 
huddling little groups, pretend- 
ing to be politically active, when 
all they really do is... well, 1 
prefer not to discuss it. 

To me, the only worthwhile 
activist’ group is the Student 
Committee Against Blacks 
(SCAB), of which I am presi- 
dent. I can assure everyone that 
my_ organization’s members are 
all clean cut, straight, and proud ™ 
of their heritage. In other words, 
we all come from good fantfilies, 
and we just want to make sure 
that the good families stay 


To the Editor: aren 

As a little known member 
of the Vermont Senate I’d like 
to use this opportunity. to 
present my views on “life at the 
€apitol.” 

First of all, I’d agree whole 
heartedly with former Gov. T. 
Garry Buckley that the bureau- 
crats in the ranks of Fat Dick are 
truly fucking over this state. I 
have witnessed the ineptitude 
performed by the Adminis- 
tration, who has been at least 
one-third the blame for all the 
blunders that have occurred over 


| the past year. The paper pushers 


have screwed up often enough, 
but you can’t fault them totally 
when their chief can’t even 
control his Indians. 3 
That’s right. Snelling’s greed 
is exceeded only by two things, 
his vanity and his inability to 
control his government. He has 
devoted most of the working 
day to losing his blubber so that 


sui ce 
> is 


where they are, on top. Frankly, 
1 like being rich, and get rather 


disgusted with the idea of 


sharing my wealth with some 
worthless and scroungy minor- 
ity. (If they had managed to 
keep themselves clean on the 
boat coming over, it might have 
been a different story, but these 
people are ‘obviously _ uncon- 


cerned with their appearance ~ 


anyway.) 
SCAB is working on some 
very important projects. We are 


actively protesting the People’s _ 


Temple purchase of the Bishop’s 
House, because parking lots. are 
definitely more attractive than 
suicidal blacks and - Puerto 
Ricans (and they’re Californians, 
besides). SCAB is also demand- 
ing an investigation into the 
recent electoral victory of Wilda 
White, because we feel that some 
dirty business was responsible. 


en brings me -back.. to..my. 
original. statements. If these 


Jeft-wing organizations like 


SCAR, CYO, and CAF weren't 
around, suspicious elections 


he can look like a “pretty. boy” 


while the state decays.into, a 
state of chaos. Fat Dick is at the 


y! ° 
erent at 
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is Straight 


wouldn’t happen. Only white 
people can use power honestly 


and that’s why we’re in powe 


all around the globe. 
“ Sincerely, 
Ronald McKenzie 


Growing 


Tropical 
Plants — 


“Growing Tropical Plants”’ 
and “Spiritual Release” will be 
the two introductory —courses 
offered next Monday evening at 
7. Come join us and meet some 


‘interesting - people, Possibly 
-enroll in our continuing ed 
course. ‘We are soon to be i 
_.conjunction with the Philosophy 


department. Stay for refresh 
ments. . ; ; 

For further information call 
R. McKenzie x3722.. 


rotten core of this mess, but asi © oe, te 


said. before, the bureaucracy’s_: 


hands are bloody too.; 


And finally, the legislature is 


at the root of this disaster. It is 
they who have exceeded a 
no-growth budget, declined 
UVM araise in its appropriation, 
bailed the Vermont State 
Colleges out and overtaxed the 
poor Vermont taxpayer while 
pissing away these hard-earned 
dollars. ‘ 
Therefore, I suggest, a mass 
voter uprising, to dispose of 
these ‘stagnant  cesspools of 
government and bring in a fresh 
look on state affairs. I propose 
that we nominate T. Garry 
Buckley for Governor, and let 


the people cast off their chains . 


of depression. 


Sincerely, 
Senator Silly Reynolds 


“Mr. Chairman, May 
I go to the potty?” 


> 
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THURSDAY _- 19 


“A Research: Agenda Towards Resolution of Conflict- 


ing Demands on the Nation’s Forests,” with Robert E. 


Buckman, Deputy Chief for Research, U,S. Forest Service; 


Washington, D.C. Part of the Our Forest Resources and 
Wood Energy series. 7:00 p.m., 215 Commons, Living/ 
Learning Center, UVM. .. ay 

During the month of April the Chittenden Bank is 
presenting three new art exhibits in the lobbies of its Two 
Burlington Square Main office, its Church Street — 
Burlington office and its Williston Road — South Burling- 
ton office. 

The Rural Options Program and Vermont Seminars 
present “A Research Agenda Toward the Resolution of 
Conflicting Demands on the Nation's Forests” as part of 


its series on Forests as a Source of Energy. Dr. Robert E. 


‘Buckman of the U.S. Forest Service will be quest speaker, 
7:00 p.m., 115 Commons, L/LC. ost et 

Learning About Living’s program meeting at 8:00. 
Agenda includes a workshop with Nancy Fried and an 
hour-long documentary. film .‘‘Mother. of the Kennedys.” 


The film focuses on Mrs. Kennedy ir her 83rd year at her 


Hyannisport home. ’ 
Public forum on BED’s proposed wood-chip fueled 


_ power plant TONIGHT. 7:30 p.m. Ira Allen Chapel. - 


Featuring . guest ‘speakers and a question and answer 
period. Free and open to the public. For more informa- 
tion, call 878-8358. Sponsored by the Environmental 
Communication Program. 


“Natural Areas: Saving a Precious Kesource.” This 


a 


Vermont Natural Resources “Council slide show about 


natural areas in Vermont will be shown at St. Paul’s. 


Cathedral in Burlington at 7:30 p.m. The program is 
sponsored by the Vermont Group of the Sierra Club. 

“Chinese Taoism and Psychotherapy” with Professor 
Lee Yearley, Dept. of Religion, Stanford University. 7:30 
p.m. John Dewey Lounge. 

The Shelbume Craft School spring classes begin the 
week of April 16th. Call 985-3648 for information. 

“Burlington Interiors — Historic Burlington Interiors 
Old Photo Exhibit,’”’ Church St. Center, 135 Church St. 
This exhibit of old Burlington interiors will include 19th 
and 20th Century interiors of downtown banks, shops, 
eating places, and churches and a look into some earlier 
18th and 19th Century Burlington homes. Shown March 
21 — April 20. ; 

Poetry Reading: David Huddle.- Church St. Center, 
8:00 p.m. David Huddle reading new work to celebrate 


_ the publication of/his poetry collection “Paper Boy.” 
Donations will matched by the Vt. Council on the- 


Arts. 


‘FRIDAY 


- Modern Dance invites the public to a saatinanos at 


_ 4:00 p.m; in the Royall Tyler Theatre. FREE! 


oe ewes = 
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“From Bananas to Baobabs: Tree Architecture in the 
. Tropics,” with Dr. P, Barry Tomlinson, Professor of 
Botany at Harvard, 12:00 noon, 105 Marsh Life Science. 


“Cinephotography Applied to Plant Anatomy,” with | 
Dr, P, Barry Tomlinson, Professor of Botany at Harvard’ 


University, 8:00 p.m., 103 Rowell. 

UVM Men’s Swim Team will show the Rock ‘n Roll 
Opera “‘Tommy” at Marsh Life Science, 7:30, 9:30 and 
11:30. (Also to be shown on April 21st.) 

- Two Penny Circus,. Mann Auditorium, Trinity 
College, 7:30 p.m. (Also shown on Saturday, April 21.) 

Conference — “The Professional Woman, 1979: A 
Conference”’ Keynote speaker Lt. Governor Madeleine 
Kunin. Sponsored by the Vermont Institute for Transac- 


tional Analysis (VITA, Inc.) To be held at St. Michael’s 


College. Registration at McCarthy Arts Center. Winooski, 
Vt. Friday evening from 7 to 9 p.m. (Keynote Address) 
and Saturday from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (Panels and 
Workshops). Fee $25 for Friday. and Saturday, $5 for 
Friday only, $22.50 for Saturday only. Students — $15 
(ID required) for Friday and Saturday. _ 


SATURDAY 


Two Penny Circus, Mann Auditorium, Trinity 


’ College, 7:30 p.m. . 


' “The Professional Woman, 1979.”’ See Friday for 
details. 

Karnafic Music. sponsored by the Asian Studies 
Program and the Asian Culture Exchange. 8 p.m. Living/ 
Learning, 115 Commons. It’s free. 

“Contemporary Images with Primitive Firing,” This 
two-day workshop will deal with primitive firings in the 
context of the contemporary clay movement. The first 
day will deal with basic construction methods, not to 
reproduce. ancieht forms, but to produce individual, 
original pieces that are congruent with primitive firing 
methods. The second-day (Sunday, April 22) will deal 
with surface decoration and actual firing. With Steve 
Howell. 10:00 — 4:00 p.m., Church_™ . Fee 


5 St. Center, 9:00 | 
- . am. — 3:00 p.m. Fee $10. For those with very little 


knowledge ‘about massage” several different types of 


massage will be introduced mainly through discussion and © 


demonstration with some practice. We will cover Swedish, 


_ Swedishesalon, shiatsu and polarity massage and explain 


what these various forms are good for. With Bea Bookchin 
and Charlie Behm. Agen ages e 
“Blacksmithing II,"”° Church St. Center (inquire 
location upon registration), 9:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. Fee 
$14. This workshop will include advanced. techriiques in 
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forging and forge welding, the construction of intricate 
items, and a*more in-depth discussion of tool making. 
With Allen Russell. ’ 

“Cultural Dualism in the Arts,’’ Church St. Center, all 
day. Part of the series; Multi-Culturalism in the United 
States. An all day program of film, readings, and work- 
shops dealing with the conflicts of two cultures in works 
of art, drawing on Franco-American, Hispanic-American, 
Black-American, and Asian-American artistic acheivement. 


The morning will focus on visual arts, the afternoon on - 


spoken arts. 


Children’s Concert featuring The Wild Onion Theatre, 
10 a.m., Warehouse Hall, 77 lower College Street, Burling- 
ton. For information call 864-4444. | 


Saturday Night Dance Party, with “Something 


- Quick” Band, 9 p.m., Warehouse Hall, 77 lower College 


St., Burlington. BYQB. For information call 864-4444. 

Double concert at The Bristol Owl Gallery, Bristol, 
Vt. Mary Ann Samuels and Sara Melton Keller will present 
a special children’s concert at 2:30 p.m. with folksongs, 


- tunes, and stories. Adults accompanied by their children 


will be admitted free. In the evening Evergreen, of which 
Samuels and Keller are members, will present a concert at 
8:30 p.m. featuring dulcimers, acoustic guitar, mandolin 
and traditional folk music. 

The 14th annual ‘Intercollegiate Student Sympos- 
ium” sponsored by the Vermont Academy of Arts and 


Sciences, 9:00 — 5:00-p.m. in Bennington on the Benning- 


ton College Campus. ws ’ 
Multi-Culturalism and the Arts Schedule of Events — 
10—10:30 a.m., Coffee hour in Francis Colburn Gallery, 
Williams Science Hall. 10:30—12:00 noon, ‘‘Cultural 
Dualism and the Visual Arts,’’ with Hideo Okino, Assis- 


tant Professor of Art, UVM, in Francis Colburn Gallery. — 
12:00—2:00 p.m., Lunch (choose your favorite spot). - 


2:00—4:00 p.m., Workshop, “The Artist’s Experience of 
Conflicting Patterns and Elements,” with Nikki Giovanni, 
Black Poet, in Memorial Lounge, Waterman Building. 


4:00—5:30 p.m., Reception in Center for Cultural Plural- 


ism (Blundell House), Redstone Campus. 

A parade to celebrate the International Year of the 
Child. Leaving from the fountain on the green of UVM’s 
campus at 10:30 a.m. There will be entertainment, mime 
and song for the children and adults during and following 
the parade. Everyone is invited. Sponsored by the Burling- 
ton Area Day Care Coalition. Raindate April 28. For more 
information call Sue at 864-7239. 3 

The entire Asian Religions Program will be visiting 
Karme Choling, a large Buddhist Meditation Center in 
West Barnet, Vermont this weekend (Saturday & Sun- 
day). 

An Evening of Poetry and Music with Carol Cohen 
and Jokneee to benefit “Commonwoman,” Marsh 


' Lounge, Billings. Student Center. $2.00. 7:30 p.m. Child 
care provided. Call 863-5006. 


SUNDAY 


Spring Concert and Country Dance: Swing with the 
Arm and Hammer String Band, Pete Sutherland calling. 8 
p.m., Warehouse Hall, 77 lower College St., Burlington. 
For information call 864-4444. 

UVM Concert Band Spring Concert, 4:00 p-m. New 
Music Building Recital Hall. $2.00 for adults, $1.00 for 
children and UVM students with ID. 

“Contemporary Images with Primitive Firing,” 
Pottery workshop. See April 21 for details. 

Marion Penner Bancroft, caught in strong currents of 
feeling evoked by her brother-in-law’s struggle with 
leukemia, has responded with a group of photographs 
reflecting her all-too-close, often internalized relationship 
with him, her sister~ and. the struggle. The exhibition, 
“Running Arms to a Civil War,” refers to the way brother- 
in-law Derinis used the photographs to muster new 
strength in the months preceding his death. Dennis, a 
filmmaker, constantly prodded Marion to keep at work 
with her camera. The sequence of photographs will be on 
display at the Image Co-op Gallery from April 22 until 
May 16. Marion Penner Bancroft is a resident of Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. 


MONDAY ae 23 


Open House at the Center for Career Developmen , 
” (for all students), 1—4 p.m., 322 South Prospect Street. 
UVM Soci 


arch in Parapsychology 
g Center, 


Commons Room hl 
research in parapsychology. Open to all. 
Ee TELS 
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“Careers in Small Business,’ sponsored by Career 
Spectrum Program, 4—6 p.m. Alumni House, 86 So. 
Williams. Come and listen to Alumni tell it like it is in the 
world of business! All welcome. Call x2010 with ques- 
tions. 


Hanover, NH — To celebrate its 25th anniversary, the 


Newport Jazz Festival has initiated an annual series of 


tours featuring highlights from the Festival. Kicking off 
the series will be a program by Marian McPartland and 
Teddy Wilson, two of the truly great jazz pianists in the 
country today. Dartmouth College, 8:00 p.m. in Hopkins 
Center’s Spaulding Auditorium. 

New series of photography courses sponsored by 
Image Co-op and intended to help everyone from novices 
to more experiences. Basic Black & White Darkroom skills 
will be taught’ by Don Houghton in a six-week evening 
class, using demonstrations in the Image Co-op’s dark- 
room. Students will learn exposure, film development, 
contact printing; enlarged printing and specialized con- 
trols. The class will begin on April 23 and meet each 
Monday from 7 to 10 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


As part of the April series Perspectives on the Evolu- 
tion and Interpretation of Rights made possible by a 
matching grant from Vt. Council on the Humanities and 
Public Issues, Richard H. Medley Jr., visiting professor of 


‘Political Science, UVM, and Lowell Schechter of Vermont 


Law School will speak on “Individual and Human Rights 
_ A World Perspective.” Richard Medley will speak on the 
political implications of human rights and the effects of 
scarcity and limits on human rights. Lowell Schechter will 
address the question ‘‘is there any agreement over the 
nature of human rights?” Free and open to the public. 
UVM Church St. Center, 135 Church St, 7:30 — 9:30 
p.m. For further information call 656-4221. 

The Chicago Children's Choir will appear in concert 
at the First Unitarian Universalist Church at 7:30 p.m. 


Tickets are available at Bailey's and at the church office. 


‘Sexually Transmissible Diseases: Attitudes, Values, 
Facts,” Church St. Center, 135 Church St. 7:00 — 10:00 
p.m: For the instructor, staff member, parent or adult 
who may have to address the problem of sexually trans- 
missible diseases. Members of the Vt. State Health Dept. 
VD_ Program will cover the factual. information and 
attitudinal barriers in dealing with these diseases. Values 
clarification, positive communication and evaluation of 
our own reactions to STD’s may help to improve the 
ignorance and embarrassment which often surrounds 
this health issue. 


WEDNESDAY 


“Burlington Interiors — Historic Burlington Interiors, 
A Slide Presentation," Church St. Center, 135 Church St., 
7:30 p.m. A presentation by Fran Brawley and Mary Ellen 


‘Bushey featuring some of Burlington’s interesting histori- 


cal residencial, commercial, and religious interiors with a 
discussion of different stylés and architectural trends. 

Coffee House and Folk Concert featuring GEMINI 
(traditional European folk music) 8 p.m., Warehouse Hall, 
77 lower College St., Burlington. For information call 
864-4444. 

Special Meeting of the Faculty Senate from 3:00 — 
6:00 p.m. in the Memorial Lounge, Waterman Bldg., to 
continue discussion of the proposed revisions to Part 200 
of the Faculty Handbook. 

Ariel will have an Organizational Meeting in lower 
Billings. All welcome to join us in making this the best 
yearbook yet! WE need photographers, artists and writers. 

A free public talk entitled “Realistic Thinking: 
Meditation and Sanity,” will be given by Tom Lyon, 
student of the Ven. Chogyam Trungpa, Rinpoche, 7:30 


‘p.m. at Dharmadhatu, 31 Elmwood Avenue. For more 


information call 658-6795. 


THURSDAY 

“Pyblic Policies for Private Forests: A Rural North- 
eastern Perspective,” 215 Commons __Living/Learning 
Center, 7:00 p.m. Petty O. Hagenstein, former Executive 
Director of the New England Natural Resources Center 
and Senior Policy Analyst with the U.S. Public Land Law 
Review Commission. Part of the ‘Our Forest Resources | 
and Wood Energy” series: 

Living/Learning Center pottery program show and 
sale, Living/Learning Fireplace | Lounge, 3 — 6 p.m. 

New series of photography courses sponsored. by 
Image Co-op. Basic Camera Handling will meet on Thurs- 
day afternoons from 3 to 6 p.m. The workshop, taught by 
Mike Billingsley, involves field work with cameras, learn- 
ing’ creative choice-making with camera controls and lens 
perspectives. 

Spring Photo Courses — Color Prints from Slides 
workshop for photographers who have been sticking to 
slides who want to learn how to make color print enlarge- 


-ments. Begins April 26 and runs six evenings from'6 to 10 


p.m. Filtration principles, contrast control and print 
evaluation will be cbvered. All Classes limited. Deposits 
accepted now. ; 
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] st. WEEK : “ A sale you can’t refuse..” 
| - REDUCED ITEMS EVER 
= RECORDS = 


20% OFF ALL 


LAMPS "Books By The Pound. 
| 99° PER LB: 
( Cheaper than 
hamburger 


these days! ) 


20% off general <l trade books. 
RING SALES SALESMAN IN MAY 2,3, 4 


special gamma .99°—$4." N 
$20 OFF ALL RINGS 


DAILY DRAW 


Put name and phone number on a sales slip and put i 


1 : 
2 Cross pen and 
12 Records 110 Dictionaries (2 vol. set) A 2 Back Packs : . 2 UVM Jackets | | i 1 1 Electronic 


a | | , 
Mon. 4/23 |. Tues. 4/24 © Wed..4/25 | Thurs. 4/26 _ # _ Fri, 4/27 J Mon. 4/3¢ 
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Brown and 
{Ronstadt | 
Married, 
Divorced 


California Governor Jerry 
Brown and rock singer Linda 
Ronstadt were. secretly married 
yesterday aftemoon in Kenya, 
but .were quickly divorced this 
morning while on an elephant 
|hunting expedition. 

Sources close to the couple 
say that they just weren’t as 
compatible as previously expect- 
ed. “He hates her taste in 
music,” said one source, “and 
she hates his attitude toward the 
proposition.” His inclinations 
melted under the strain - of 
sharing one L.L. Bean sleeping 
bag. 

Political supporters of. 
Brown are happy with his 
decision to forget the marriage. 
“It’s a good thing,” said Alan 
Marshal, Burlington campaign 
correspondent, “because it 
would never work out with 
Linda Ronstadt as first lady.” - 


Jesse Jackson 
Sues Motown | 
Records 


Rev. Jesse Jackson announ- 
ced Tuesday that he will sue 
Motown Records, Inc. because 
they have so many black per-- 
formers under contract, 

Notesy Blues, president of 
Motown, said he thought Jack- 
son had “finally gone off the 
deep end.” Motown had been 
working with strictly black acts 
for a very long time, including 
such luminaries as the Supremes; 
the Jackson Five, and Stevie 
Wonder. 

Jackson contends, however, 
that people say. Motown as they 
would nigger. “They mean the 
same thing. I’ve been trying to 
get Motown to hire more white 
and Hispanic acts for a long 
time. Everybody needs a few 
spics and honkies anyway. I 
mean...” 


Laos-invades 
Thailand 


The saga of the South- 
eastern region of the world 
continued last week as forces of 
the feared Khmer Blue from 
Laos invaded U.S. client Thai- 
land, 

In what Yo-Yo Fleanook, 
he Blue’sleader, described ~as 
retaliatory action for Pol Pot’s 
akeover..of. Cambodia, Viet- 
am’s . subsequent invasion of 


22 


Compiled py Ltd Lo 


Vietnam, and everything else 


‘that’s been happening, Laos had 


to get in some action, too, said 
Fleanook. “Hell, if China and 
the U.S.S.R.-will get involved, 
we'll have ourselves a real fine 
time in the trenches!” in 
State Department spokes- 
man Hodding Carter III had no 
immediate comment on _ the 
matter, merely yawning during 
the hurriedly called press con- 
ference to deal with the matter. 
Meanwhile, Energy Chief=James 
Schlesinger said oil prices will 
have to rise again because we 
get .000001 percent of our oil 
from somewhere near Cambo- 
dia (yeah, like Saudi Arabia). 


Trudeau Calls 
for the 
Separation of 
the Western 
Provinces 

Canadian Prime Minister 
Elliot Trudeau said Tuesday that 
the provinces of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and British Columbia 
will move to secede from the 
rest of Canada because they 


want to “spite the political 
success of Rene Levecques. 


Trudeau has scheduled spe- 
cial elections for the beginning 
of May at which time only the 
English-speaking people will be 
able to vote-— and, since English 
is so widely spoken on_ the 
Western provinces, Trudeau 
called for the naming of that 
language as the official language 
of Canada. 

Rene Levecques, in between 
puffs of his ever-present cigar- 
ette, said he was laughing very 
hard after he was informed of 
Trudeau’s= action. “What an 
asshole!” said Levecques. 


API Supports 
the Windfall 
Profits Tax . 


_ President Carter's windfall 
profits tax received unanimous 
approval Monday from __ the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

Avarice Bucklots, head of 
the API and chairman of the 
board of Exxon, Inc. said the 
surprise move resulted when the 
major oil producers suddenly 


realized that they’d really been. 


ripping off the consumers in 
America for.the past five years. 
“It’s really disgusting to think 


about,” said Bucklots. ; 


Carter aides were in a 
complete tizzy when they heard 
about it, and according to 
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informed sources near the Presi- 
dent, the Georgians “were samp- 
ling some of Peter Bourne’s new 
goodies.”’ Press Secretary Jody 
Powell said ‘“‘Um, yeah, sniff, we 
like it, sniff, I guess, sniff.” 

Meanwhile, Energy, Secre- 
tary James Schlesinger said he 
was “utterly confused” about 
the turnaround. ‘‘After I funnel- 
ed all my oil money into Mobil 
stock, they pull this — heaven 
help us.” 


Italy Finally Has 


A Government | 


The Italian Secret Police 


reported Wednesday that they © 


have found government for the 
home of patsa and wine. 

The strife-torn country has- 
n’t been able to keep. one 
government or another for so 
long now, the people called on 
the secret police to try and find 
one. The government reportedly 
consists of.a coalition of Chris- 
tian democrats, marxists, social- 
ists, communists, anarchists, two 
members of the Red Brigade, 
and an Australian aborigine. 
Communist party .chief Berlin- 
guer said he had high hopes for 
the new government and for the 
continued expression of the 
communist viewpoint in Italy. 

However, this statement was 
quickly hooted down by the 
Christian democrats who felt 
that the democratic process was 
the only way. that Italy could get 
back on its feet. The aborigine, . 
meanwhile, had absolutely no- 
thing to say, and, in fact, can’t 
speak a word of Italian. 


Queen Goes 
On Strike 


England has been. tempor- 
arily deprived of its monarchy, 
as Queen Elizabeth II has struck 
her country for a higher salary 
and less public appearances. 

Prime Minister James Calla- 
ghan is upset by the incident, 
and stated yesterday that the 
Queen is guilty of a “royal 
cop-out.” “It is so befitting,” 
said Callaghan, “that in times of 
economic crisis, the Queen her- 
self gets pig-headed.” 

- Elizabeth II has not been 
available for comment, having 
locked herself in her bedroom 
with a month’s supply of gowns. 
and fish ‘n chips. A spokesman 
said that she demands $5 million 
per year, and,only one mundane 
social en nent per month. “I 


“don’t think she’ll yield too- 


easily,’ said the spokesman. - 
“She’s_a pretty tough. wench.” 
Meanwhile, parliament has 
employed a computer to act as 
tempore replacement. Tt 


Se 


me 


were fed up with living on social 


| security and being forced to eat 


computer, X-1015B, has been 
received with mixed reactions. 
“It’s certainly as witty as the 
Queen,” said one Parliament 
official, “‘but the maternal ele- 
ment is missing.” 


Idi Amin 
Reported 
Moving North 


Idi Amin was last seen 
crossing the Northern Ugandan 
border through Sudan and is 
expected in China late this week 
to meet with top leaders. He 
then intends to commence on 
the college/American legion lec- 
ture circuit. He is also scheduled 
to appear on the Mérv Griffin 
show, as well: as with Tom 
Snider and Johnny Carson. Sixty 
minutes is planning a segment 


* entitled “Amin. After the: Thrill 


Is Gone.” . 

His children have reportedly 
been sent to Switzerland and his 
fourth wife is reported to have 
fled to Tanzania and plans to 
marry President Nyerere. The 
provisional government consist- 
ing of Ugandan exiles and 
former university president 
Yosufo K. Lule have plans 
to rejuvenate Uganda’s battered 
economy and depleted resources 
by planting poppies, pearluts and 
water fountains. They are begin- 
ning erection of a new perambu- 
lator factor in the capital city of 
Kampala. . 


Senior 
Citizens 
Hold _ 


\-. Two masked bandits, 
described as an elderly retiree 
couple in their late 70’s, held up 
and robbed a Kansas City 
K-Mart Department store of 


$75,000 Tuesday evening. 


The K-Mart store was just 
closing when the couple stepped 
from behind a No-Nonsense 
Panties display, armed with 
M-16 rifles. Although their iden- 
tity is still a mystery to police, 
authorities are checking city 
senior citizen centers for sus- 
pects. The bandits demanded 
that the store manager stuff all 
of. the store’s cash and 39 pairs 
of men’s acrylic socks into the 
female bandit’s pocketbook. 

The robbery. suspects, 
dubbed by police as the Ex-Lax 
bandits, exclaimed that . they 


—one,. as usual, 


cat food. “This fucking country 


sucks the way they treat their 


“senior citizens, so we are rectify- 


ing ‘the. injustice,” yelled the 
bandits as they left the store. 
Police report they have no solid 
evidence or leads, but a team of 
detectives is working full time to 
solve the Ex-Lax caper. 


Sid Vicious. 
Resurrected 


“Religious experts-in- Britain 
have claimed that Sid Vicious, 
ex-bassist for the now defunct 
Sex Pistols punk rock group, was 
a close descendant of. Jesus 
Christ and has been resurrected. 

Amid’ cries of disbelief, 
Joseph Cleenliver, a professor of 
Catholic history at Oxford, 
stated that» Vicious’ body has 
disappeared in much the same 
manner as Jesus Christ.. Cleen- 
liver’ made the announcement 
during the first day of his series 
of lectures at Oxford. He stated 
that “‘Christ’s body disappeared 
despite thorough protection, 
while Vicious’ body vanished 
despite thorough indifference. 

Christ appealed ‘to millions 
without media, and Vicious was 
totally unappealing, but had the 
media to move him. It’s obvious 
that God was trying to learn 
from -his mistakes when h 
created Sid Vicious.” - 

Pope John. Paul Il 
denounced Cleenliyer’s theory 
saying that the Oxford professor 
is “either a satanist or a mad- 
man.” 


“Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince 
Fahd has developed what 
informed sources here have 
termed a severe case of the farts. 

Fahd’s belly is only larger in 
degree, than his greed, and 
according to aides, when the 
farts come to Fahd, the camels 
don’t even drink water. Um, 
yeah, well, the wire reports were 
a little confused here. Not that 
we rely. on anything so base as 
Reuters; but the Gannett News 
Service has such an incredible 
reputation for yellow, I mean, 
accurate, unbiased journalism 
that we hardly have any trouble 
finding an incredibly poor, um, 
great story on the wires. This 

is completely 
distorted. 


Rhodesia’s 
Elections 


Called A 
Success 


The recent élections held in 
Rhodesia to determine..a blac 
majority government have been 


termed a success by racist prime] _ 


minister lan Smith. 

“Yes, a great day for the 
white people of Rhodesia, and a 
regular persecution of the 
blacks. - Everything’s back - to 
normal. For a while there, I 
thought we were really going to 
have to turn the government 
over to them. God Save the 
Queen, if we did.” = 

The elections will enable th 


whites to have a thirty percent 
share--of the Parliamentary 
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By FesterBangs . 

The ascension of ‘the 
Trucks’ debut album onthe 
national charts has been’ ‘afeat: 
quite unparalleled ‘inthe. 
of Burlingtom-based’ “Re 
Roll bands, Only four and-a h 
months after its release, .it is 
making a strong push toward 
dislodging. Englesquirt Hunko- 
dink’s latest release, Comin” At 
Ya, from the number one sot. 

Has success spoiled these 
four young punks from the 
Queen City? This question has 
been on many minds since the 
band moved their operations to 
the Newark, New Jersey area a 
couple of months ago. 


NEL Libite 


After their sold-out perfor- 


mance at Patrick Gym last week, 


this. reporter met with ‘the fab 
four . in their posh penthouse 


“-gaite at the. Radisson hotel/<l. 


met the boys briefly»:Jast. year 


while doing an exclusive Cynic 
article onthe Great: Rock ‘and ” 


Roll invasion-of Northem Ver- 
mont. As I apprehensively made 
my way into the~smoke-filled, 
pizza box cluttered living room, 


it suddenly struck me that I was’ 
on the -verge- of writing thé 


greatest“ article of my life. 
Hunter Thompson, eat -your 
heart out. 


John Loli, the spunky lead 


singer of the 


Briefly... The Trucks 


Loli and Tommy 
Rotten enter as Freshmen Art 
Majors at UVM. Max 


graduates from Winooski High i 
and joins his father’s business as. 


a Kazoo constructer, Rats Rey- 
nolds quits Rutland High after 
~j the 10th grade, 


Jan. 1977 

Flash quits his job for a life 
of sex and ‘crime. Reynolds 
begins work at Ralph’s Record) 
Shop cleaning albums. 
March 1977 fi 

Loli and Rotten finally 
meet in advanced aqua art class. 
They agree that Sid Vicious is 
really Christ incognito — and 
decide to dedicate their lives to 


music. Flash is having a hell of a 
tlme see 


. 


July 1977 ree 


Flash meets Loli and Rost ‘ 


while pillaging their apartment. 
They become fast friends. Who 
cares about Reyne . 


7 


Pept. 1977. 
While ‘visiting the Rutland 
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friend’s boy friend,” “Stuck in| 


old folks home for the fun of it, 
Loli, Rotten and. Flash mee 
Reynolds, : ‘who is doing the same 
thing.. They do lines. Loli and 
Rotten quit UVM because it.is 
affecting their thought * pro- 
cesses. 


January 1978 

They play music . together. 
for a.week. and decide they are 
great. 


Feb.—Sept. 1978 

They starve and get really 
skinny, Except for Loli who 
seems perpetually paunchy. 


Oct. 1978 

The “president. of Warne 
Brothers’ daughter falls in lov 
with Macho. Réynolds and, as a 
result, 
recording contract and unlimitea 


; prion eae pkint or. 


featuring: - 
anid “T . hate” you 


and ee, lines. agetl 


4nquiries. 


they=gét a substantial) srurther. 


singly polite as he gestured me 
to sit next-to him: on the couch, 


and. then” picked up an issue of. 


the Rolling.Stone. Sitting on the 
carpet .withhalf a large pizza in 


‘his lap andthe other half be 


shoveled into his mouth was Ra 


‘Reynolds, the towering Macho 
bass guitarist. Lead guitarist 


Tommy Rotten and Max Flash, 
the. diminutive drummer, sat 


across from me with a tape : 


player in their hands, listening,to 
a song for.a few seconds and 


‘then rewinding the tape and 


listening some more. 
One of-the greatest fears of 


a journalist when doing a group - 


interview is that he will be 
ignored. Feeling very much like 
a. wallflower, I decided that it 
was time for me to make some 
probing, investigative journalistic 
“So what are you 
doing?” I asked Rotten and 
Flash. Flash shut the tape player 
off and after the silence hung 
naked in the air for a few 
moments, said “we're listening 
to. a tape player.”” “Oh,” I 
mumbled and turned to see 


_-Reynolds catch the pizza that 


oozed from his bulging, pregnant 
mouth and wipe it on the 
underbelly of the chair that he 
was leaning on. Quite a change 
from the classy act they put on 
at the Patrick Gym last week. 


I turned to Loli and asked 


him if he was satisfied with 
where the band’s~career was 
heading. He tossed the question 
around inside his head for a 
couple of moments and replied, 
“yes.” Undaunted, I pressed 
“Is it fun to be fam- 
ous?” He looked at the note pad 
and péncil in my hand. and 


" replied “yes.” No more. simple 
‘questions, I said to myself, it’s 


time to be analytical. “What was 


s Stone for a third 


Rotten Loli, Flash and Reynolds get lewd at Patrick Gym 


A different approach was in 
order, and I boldly took it: 
“How’s your pizza, Rat?” I 
inquired as I sat down next to 
the lounging bassman. “Fuckin’ 
good, lots of pepperoni and 
cheese;” A larger smile’ than | 
wanted ‘appeared across my 

solemn but inquisitive face. So, 
an around-about approach was 
called for; I pursued. “That’s a 
Domino’s pizza, isn’t it?” He 
looked around at the num 


red and white Domino’s boxes in 
the room and grunted “yeah.” 

“| prefer Papa Dominics 
myself.” 4 “ 

“A look ofsextreme distur- 
bance seemed to shoot comple- 
tely, through Reynold’s sturdy 
rock-hard frame. With only a 
moment’s hesitation, he smeared 
three thick- extra-cheese-and- 
pepperoni pizza pieces, into my 
_ unsuspecting face. Thovgh. some- 


worsé things have happened to 
me. Once’l inadvertently knock- 
ed Mayor Gordon Paquette 
down a stairway as I was inter- 
viewing, hin. I am a good. 
journalist,: though (My editor 
says so). » 

Picking pepperoni from my 
hair, I looked around to see how 
the others in the band were 
reacting to Reynold’s rash reac- 
tion. Since nobody seemed to 
notice, I decided to just sit and 


First in'a » string of smash alburns.. 


observe for a couple of minutes. 
Loli continued. io read - while 


to listen and rewind the tape 
player. “What are you. listening 
to?” “I finally asked) thém. 
Looking at me with’ a.who-the- 
hell-are-you.. and. why-are-you- 
still-here expression, Rotten spit 
back, “Tapes, you. dumb. shit, 
mething?” 
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By Xavier Hollander 

It is a cold, windy day, with 
the bleak promise of snow. I am 
standing alone in a “back alley 
cluttered with glass, tin boxes 
and wooden crates piled uneven- 
ly along the gray, white and 
brick-red walls. My interviewee 
is 15 minutes late. 

Finally, he arrives, tall, with 
blonde shoulder-length hair and 
a mustache. He is not dressed so 
warmly as I. He is shivering and 
muttering unhappily about the 
turn of atmospheric events. 
“Fuck,” he says, “‘it’s so damned 
cold today that nobody’s gonna 
be thinking about it.” 

What Joe Barnaby (not his 
real name) is talking about™is 


sex. Joe is a male prostitute, one | 


of nine in Burlington. 
Barnaby likes his business; 


he —likes-the -hours—-and-the-—-§ 
freedom, and the fact that the - 


racket is loosely run since there 
is plenty of demand and no 
competition. ““Even the mafia 
stays away from us,” he says. 
Barnaby adds that the mob is 
disillusioned with male “prostitu- 
tion because it violates their 
deep-rooted preconceptions of 
the male sex role. “They think 


we're just -weird perverts,” he . 


says. “But we don’t do anything 


un-naturally, we just do it for” 


money.” 

Barnaby’s prostitution ring 
got started seven years ago, 
through what he refers to as an 
“act of common sense.” 

“Me and some buddies were 
just shooting the shit over some 
brews one night, half of us 
complaining because we were so 
horny, and half of us complain- 
ing because ‘we had no money. 
All of_a sudden, it dawned on 
me that we could put two and 


two. together and realy go for 


it ” 


And so seven desperate 
ameratures decided to go into 
the prostitution business.. “It 
was hard as hell at first,” says 
Barnaby, “cause we had to learn 
where to hang out and who to 
approach.” He laughs as, he 
relates the experiences of Billy 
Trotsky (name fictitious), who 
“got the hell beat out of him” 
for propositioning a fraternity 
man’s girlfriend. Ever since, he 
adds, they have stayed away 
from rotational dinners. 

‘Another of the initial chal- 
lenges was finding their head- 
quarters. They eventually 
decided to use their own apart- 
ments, since it would be cheap 


well. “And if it ever gets legali- 
zed,” exclaims Barnaby, “‘we’ll 
all have a hell of a tax write- 
off? +: -* 

Besides Trotsky and Barna- 
by, there are seven others. They 
range from 19 to 35 in age, and 
they all live and work in differ- 
ent sections of town. They do, 
however, have one thing in 
common: a business-like attitude 
toward their livelihood. “We do 
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it straight and with gusto,” says © 


George Tse Tung (not his real 
name). “We're not into:anything 
complicated, but if one of our 


‘customers happens to be a little 


kinky, we try to be as flexible as 
possible.” Are all of their 
perme women?. Tse Tung 
blushes and paws his clumsy size 
14 foot along the’ ground.. 
‘*Well...” 


is ie realty bad.” 

In fact, the diveseny of their 
clientele is one reason that 
Burlington’s male prostitution 


ring is largely unheard of. 
Barnaby says that members 
of the Burlington Free Press, the 
Vermont Vanguard, and the 
CAX TV newsteam have “‘rela- 
ted” to the prostitution racket; 
known within its inner circles as 
the Lidn’s Den. The Police 
Department is aware of them, 
but has thus far been ineffective 
at putting an end to them. Chief 
Luke L. Yokel is frustrated, and 
wants a crack-down badly. “My 
marriage is bad enough,” he 
sputters in his office oVer a cup 
of coffee, “without. my wife 
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bastards and paying. ‘theta with 
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Detective Morgan echoes” 
~ Yokel’s despair. “I’m most con- ~» 
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Male Prostitu tion: “If they're kinky, we o're flexible ~ 


cerned about my daughter,” he 
confides. “She’s so pure and 


beautiful, that. I desire her 
myself. I don’t want her ruined 


by any of these punks. brought 
her up in Burlington, just so she 
could be left alone.” 

‘Burlington mayor Gordie 
Howquette seems unconcerned 


_with the prostitution ring, claim- 


ing that “‘victimless crimes are 


the least of our worries.” He. 


promises that if they remain out 
of sight, he won’t make any 
effort to persecute them. “Just 
as long as they keep up with 
their rent payments,” he adds. 

But not everywhere does 
the Lion’s Den enjoy a veil of 
ignorance. University of Ver- 
mont security chief Dick Mas- 
Cott has heard about them, and 
is ready and waiting. “I’ve got 
guns loaded with salt peter, 
should any of those guys come 


onto campus,” states Mac-Cott.’ 
There is a quick snarl to his 


Sunday Brunc. 
The Rusty Scuffer- 


Curch Street -across from City Hall serving from 12 to 4 p.m. 
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_ pimps, or whatever, get within 
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- from a harmless game of frisbee. 
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Limp Bi 
laughter, as he playfully runs his By di 
fingers along the trigger of one ™ 
such gun, “Yes sir,” he says 
Excellent 


trance, “just let one of those 


my- range. I'll blast his behind, 
but good.” Then there is a shriek 
of laughter outside. He runs with 


firing his gun into different 
directions, until he discovers 
that the sounds are originating 


He then returns dejectedly. 
“Shit!”’ he says, “thought I had 
one of them.” 


But Barnaby. and company 

aren’t afraid™ of Mass-Cott, and. 
they aren’t worried that UVM’s 
off-limits policy will put.a dent 
in their business. “Plenty of. our 
customers are UVM students,” 
said Trotsky, “and we don’t 
hiave to make house calls, if you 
know what I’mean.” He added 
that many UVM women. are 
disappointed with the university 


men, and find the Lion’s Den a 
welcome relief. ““A lot of them 
‘tell me that UVM guys are too 
hung--up on being macho or 
intellectual; and that the only 
worthwhile men are those who 
have gone to prep school,” says 
Trotsky. 

Tse Tung adds ‘that UVM 
faculty have also frequented the 
Lion’s Den, to. escape the 
buysdens of the heavy publishing 
requirements they must meet to 
receive tenure. ‘“The faculty,’’ he 
says, “are the most kinky. One 
of them once asked me to whack - 
her behind with a UVM tenure 
handbook while playing Frank 
Sinatra’s “That’s Life’? over my 
stereo... That’s weird, man!” 
' All nine giggolos refer.to 
their. organization as the Lion’s 
continued on page 28) 
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The directional debut of 
Eastwood and Charles 


talks the ‘streets exterminating 

ffeminate males. The plot is 

ather simple, but the dance 

outines after each murder are 

ell staged, and oem ati 
f 1 


This low. budget film pro- 
duced by the Catholic Church 
as a strong message directed 
towards the sinners -in our 
ociety. The story follows Jenni- 
fer after her death, to the pearly 
ates, where she seeks ‘admit- 
ance into. paradise. She is cast 


into hell, however, because of 


er premarital sexual relation- 
hip with Oliver. Pope Paul John 
II does a magnificent job in his 
ortrayal of God. . 


In ‘the sequel to the success- 
Cocoo’s Nest, we find 


e hospital, drooling, spitting, 


and in general acting like a water 


The first x-rated Disney film 
hat features the erotic fantasies 
of those loveable Disney charac- 
ters. Mickey is found corrupted 


is excellent. The 


ody. Most importantly, it is 

ilthy enough so that the young- 

st of children can still’ achieve 
erection! 


* The documentary that has 
en so iong~in- its production 


but well worth its weight in coal. 


he flaming fanatics do an 
xcellent job of pointing out the 
eed for giving up smoking. The 


story itself does an excellent job 


of ees the suicidal efforts 


This. i film does 

excellent job in following the 
famous cherry bomb murders 
hat occurred in Dempsey, 
outh Carolina in the late 60’s 
he murderer is found sneaking 
p on young couples, while they 


_are doing the really gooey things, 


and placing explosives strate- 
ically before orgasm to createa 
al “Cherry Bombing.” 
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Culture and art abounds in Winooski 


By Debbie Hairy 

From the early drama of 
Royall Tyler to the contem- 
porary authors such as David 
Mamet, John Fowles, and Ber- 
“nard Malamud, Vermont —has 
been able to boast an eclectic 
array of obscure and gifted 
writers. This is a continuation of 
the Vermont tradition that we 
are aware of but often so obli- 
vious to. Vermont, sole survivor 
in the struggle for democracy, 
has been a revolutionary state 


from the conception of Ethan _ 


Allen and his Green Mountain 
Boys. The climate of Vermont 
has beerr-a-deciding factor in the 
temperament and values of its 
people and ancestors. The new 
generation is beginning to exa- 
mine it, meditate~upon- it, and 
comment. upon it with their 
inimitable style. Consideration 


~ of their heritage has heralded 2 


especially notable bright stars on 
the horizon of contemporary 
Vermont literature. 

Cirrus Forkson’s new novel. 
Beuhla and Her Grape Leaves 
will be remembered when the 
remembering .is done. He clari- 
fies the essence of Vermont 
simplicity in his main protago- 
nists. Barney Check, young 
Burlington IBM executive, and 


in Vermont 


ty 


duality — the genetic memory of 
the fore fathers. 

The luscious terrain of the 
Vermont of our forefathers is 
wide and distinctive, ranging 
from the southern mountains to 


the northern flat lands. Conse- 


quently, a different breed has 
flourished and the dignity of 
Jake Greathorn, young Ver- 
monter, propels him forward as 
the new rural hero. He appears 
in- The Grass Comes Every 
Spring, set on the state univer- 
sity green. It vividly captures the 
life and tribulation’ of an in-state 
student. Through this vehicle, 
one can clearly see that -Ver- 
mont’s strength lies not only in 
her glorious victories but in her 
disheartening struggles. Once 
again, the man prevails trium- 
phant. Peter Brown, the UVM 
writer, has recently finished this 


work based on his studies of the 
world around him. One under- 


Rhona Choice, recent graduate . 


from the Vermont cosmetology 


school, are the lovers — and we 


are brought intimately into their | 
fundamental human experience. [ys sagem 


We see the turbulence of 
human. emotion® and find that 
Forkson is”a- master. He under- 
scores the oscillation of young 
love against the gentle drift of 
one season into another. Their 
love begins amidst the ripening 


zucchini and brilliant foliage of - 


the fall splendor. They sustain 


themselves and each other wie 
through the  cheerless bleak f 


cold... nurtured by smiles. The 
classic emotion they share un- 
folds and blossoms ever so freely 


with the glimmer of green and : 


the young crocuses. God’s.coun- 
try is exploited to its fullest 
through the events that shape 
their communion. Their adven- 


tures camping in the green = 


mountains and ice fishing on 
’ Lake’ Champlain demonstrate 
their-devotion and also serves to 


3 aw 
#2 


Reuhla, soon to bea major motion picture 


Photo by Joe Phoe : 
stands that this book is some- 
what autobiographical. Jake’s 
private war against the silent 
winters, crowded lecture._halls 
and frigid women is all too real 
and close for comfort. 

But’ they give--the-story a 
unity through the relationships 
he cultivates. He travels along 
the straight’ and narrow but 
feverishly searches his life for 
‘meaning and ultimate identity. 
The climax of the book artfully 


ties in all aspects of the story 
line: Jake’s frantic race down 
the rapids of the Winooski River. 

Today’s fiction, like film, is 
gearing towards more faithful 
renderings of realism, and there 
is nothing so real as Vermont 
and her people. Our new writers 
are learning to tap the sap from 


their own. trees and are begin- - 


ning to collect on their heritage 
and the culture of their vener- 
able state. 


+ 


"Photo by Joe Phoe 


maintain their inherent indivi- 


Den, although there is no central 
meeting place or house of red 
lights. The organization consists 
solely of the apartment of . its 
members. Each Lion works 
independently, taking Sundays 
off, and they: meet every third 
day to divy up.the income. They 
are all dependent pon a strict 
honor code, and each of them 
likes it that way. “Everybody 
pulls his own weight,” says 
Barnaby, “‘and every body’s hon- 


est. If you’re stuck for a couple 


bucks, it’s cool, but every body 
turns in what they get, and 
everybody _— gets the same 
amount.” “7 
All nine mem 
equal share in th 


) 


gation, as-. 


well as equal responsi . And 
walthough —E. eee ianocher 


ion... ~ Continued from page 26 


might approve, of such a set-up, 
their friends think that the 
Lion’s Den is a silly idea. 


Tse Tung’s mother, a gnar-— 


led, hardbitten woman of 83, 
claims that she thought she had 
seen everything, until her son 
became a prostitute. “My son,” 
she shrieks, “my crazy, mixéd- 
up son. He trusts eight other 
degenerates and his luck, like his 


life was a game of darts!”’ She 


adds that she dreads the day that 
she will receive a phone call, 
telling her that her only son has 
been arrested for statuatory rape 
and prostitution, and that bail 
has been set at $3,000. 

..», Barnaby’s former - lover, 
Angel. Davis (not her real name), 
is rather bitter towards him, and 
feels that he is “making an ass 


¥ 


out of himself.” Barnaby. left 
Davis “for personal reasons” 
after his business has be 

started. He also owes her $15 

She believes it unlikely that. he 
will ever pay’ her back. “That 
rat-bastard. is as stupid as he is 
dishonest,” she says, while stroll- 
ing. restlessly around her apart- 
ment on 42nd St. in New York 
City. “He’s also a communist, 
which infuriates me because he 
gets away with it.” 


But the Lions Den is survi- 
ving, despite their illegal status 
and distinct unpopularity with a 
large s¢gment of the Burlington 
community. They remain entrus- 
ted to each other, and, as Mrs. 
Tse Tung points out, their luck. 
But they wouldn’t have it/any 
other way. \ 
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A Fecal Exhibit 


By |. Birdman 
A novel display of’ art 


‘opened at the Colbom Gallery 


yesterday. Titled “Art from 
Nature: Experiments in Animal 
Waste Design,” the photo-plaster 


ccast-exhibit will sit in the gallery 


until next. Friday. 


“Art from Nature” _repre- 
sents the culmination of over 
five years of toil by Mr. Carleton 
Grundy, a resident of Winooski, 
Vermont. “I’m happy as shit 
that all the field work that I 
have done is finally paying off,” 


he said at the exhibit’s grand 
opening held last night. 

Mr. Grundy’s display con- 
sists of 57 separate “true-to-life” 
pieces that are representative, he 
feels, of important socio-psy cho- 
logical--aspects' of different ani- 
mal life, as well as being appeal- 
ing natural works of art*in their 
own fright. “Although sit is 
certainly true that mannerisms 
and physica] gestures tell a great 
deal about living creatures, not 
many people seem to realize that 


we can learn a great deal, as well - 


as appreciate the artistic merit, 
of what is left behind.” — , 


Mr. Grundy first had the 
idea of assimilating his present 
collection while visiting New 
York in 1974. As he was wiping 
his feet on the curb, he suddenly 
became aware of what he termed 
“the futility of it all.” All 
around him, as if suddenly 
stepping from a dense fog into a 
sunny day, he envisioned the 
wanton destruction of intriguing 


attistic feces. Although he later 
became enthralled by the scien- 
tific/classification aspect of 
various waste products, he was 
even more fascinated by their 
aesthetic appeal. “It was like a 


revelation,” Grundy remarked, 


“when I discovered that each 
had specific structural properties 
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unto themselves.” 
When beginning his collect- 


ion, Grundy was quick. to 


discover that working with the 
subject he had chosen caused a 
number of . difficulties. Most 


bothersome-of-these was that it-— 


attracted-numerous flies as well 
as other rodents. His solution 
was to create plaster molds of 
these objects and ‘meticulously 
handpaint them. Even though. 
this method is quite time-con- 
suming, he feels strongly that 
realism in art is worth the time 


that is spent to achieve it. 
Although a majority of the 


displays in Mr. Grundy’ s exhibit . 


are of the Canine origin, he has 
recently -begun to assimilate 
human feces as well. “It’s a 
much more complex subject to 
deal with,” Grundy remarked, 


“for the simple reason that, 


human waste is nowhere near as 
easily accessible to obtain. Once 
it has gone down the sewage 
system, it is useless for artistic 
purposes. Much too soft and 
pliable. For that reason much of 


this part of my collection is © 


limited to a handful of dona- 
tions from friénds.” 


Mr. Grundy’s current inter- 
est is in the area of collecting 
droppings of prominent person- 
alities. . At the ‘moment his 


‘samples include works by Mar- | 


garet Trudeau and Faye Dun- 
away. ‘“‘My girl friend worked as 
a night janitor at Studio 54, ” he 
explained. “It’s amazing how 
many of those people don’t 


“flush the Johns.” 


An added attraction at the 
exhibit was to be a realistic 
“sense-a-smell” device that 
would emit the various fra- 
grances of the different pieces 
but it was cancelled: due to‘ 
insufficient ventilation in’ the’ 
rest of the building. 
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4:00 O’Clock 
159 Main St. 
next to the Flynn Theater / downtown Burlington 


Meet James S. Oakes. ‘He is the special child 
] sponsor. |-have decided to tell you his tra- 
gic story in the hope that ! might convince 
you to help someone like him. 


His friends affectionately cal-him “Bones.” 
Jim is a refugee from Gréenwhich Conn. 
Jim’s monthly allowance was unmercifully 
cut off last week when he “borrowed” a 
golf cart from his local country club. Actual- 
ly Jim simply mistook it for his Mercedes 
450 SL — a mistake each one of us might 
‘have made. “Bones” is just one of the thou- 
sands of refugees that desperately need your, 
love and support. 


Won't you help us help? 


Send your special contributions in loose or 
rolled form to: 


Send Bones Abroad Fund, Inc. 
Box 20, Billings: Center, UVM Campus. 


Please send my information ‘ick e toda: 
C) I want to learn more about the child assi signed to me. If I accept the child, 
=. I'll send my first 5) pair yment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the 
so you - ask someone else to help. 


photograp and 

I prefer to send say fest payment no’ 

O I cannot sponsor a child now but wane like to contribute $ 
Name __ SA 

Address. 


City 


’ Rich, quality leathers, superb 
craftsmanship ‘and fine 
attention to detail, make these 

bags timeless in beauty. ~ 
Instead of losing their looks in 
- time; our handbags, in fact, 
become even more beautiful 
with age. 
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NAVY OFFICER. 
YOU GET RESPONSIBILITY THE MOMENT 
YOU GET THE STRIPES. 


Asa Navy Officer, you don’t have - 


A lot of big csevinasiliibi offer you a big 
title. But how many offer a young college 
graduate a really important job? 


to wait to do a job that counts. We give 
you one as soon as you’ve earned your 
commission. A job with responsibility for 
the lives of others, and for millions of dollars 
of complex equipment. A job that requires 
skill and leadership. A job that Navy Officers 


TR ee ere 8 OE) PT RA nee mE Post t te ee 


S.A. Concerts: 


toll free 800-342-5855.) Early responsibility. . 


INFORMATION CENTER 
P.O. Box 2000, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 10803 


“It’s what being a eet Officer is all about: 


O Send me information on Career staan 


in the Navy (GG). 


O Call me at. 
(Area Code) 


NAM 


By Nom Tuio 
To pacify vociferous com- 


‘plaints broadcast by UVM jazz 


buffs, S.A. Concerts will present 
an evening with DAPELE on 


-’Friday, May 4. Hailing from 


Boston, this quartet of juvenile 
instrumentalists features the 
mediocre talents of the Gruen- 
baum brothers: DAvid (age 12) 
on trombone; PEter (14) on sax, 
and LEon (16). on piano. Com- 


—bining forces to produce a 
_menial form of jazz, this teenage 


ensemble has-infected New Eng- 
land on numerous occasions — 
including a disastrous perfor- 
mance at Boston’s Symphony 
Hall. A subsequent DAPELE 
album; entitled From Bop to 
Pop, was presented as a Christ- 
mas gift to the youngsters by. 
their loving parents. Although 
only 5 months old, this disc 
remains a literal collector’s item 
‘as merely 6 copies exist in the 
entire United States. The group, 
at its ultimate best, produces 
sounds on this album charac- 
teristic of dying whales strewn 
about arrid sand. However, 
instrumental incompetence re- 
mains irrelevant... after . all, 
they’re only kids. Furthermore, 
the UVM jazz scene is extremely 


“ 


a 
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DAPELE Jazz 
Replaces Joel 


‘ 


To date, the concert site 
remains uncertain. However, one 
S.A. spokesman confessed that 
the bureau might lease the Aiken 
Reading Room in Living/Learn- 
ing — an overgrown cubicle 
possessing a capacity of 60 
semi-obstructed seats. This 
microcosmic facility should 
insure the act’s selling out and 


. provide ample room for UVM’s 


jazz contingency. The spokes- 
man-explains, ‘“‘Our survey_esti- 


-mates that only 50-55 people on 


campus actually enjoy jazz. By 
offering 60 potential seats, .we 
allow for 5-10 individuals who 
did not admit their true passion 
for jazz when questioned.” Tic- 
ket sales commence Friday, 


‘April 20th at the Lane Series 


box office and all Ticketron 
outlets in the area, at a rate of 
75 cents for UVM students with 
validated ID and 80 cents for 
any other individuals.- 


DAPELE IN. CONCERT 
appears a phenomenon that 
could lead-to future jazz perfor-. 
mances at UVM. Pending this 


concert’s financial and popular 
success, the bureau will book 
other jazz hopefuls. A bureau 
member _ interjects,, “Jazz _ is 
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have been doing proudly-for 200 years. 

If that’s the kind of job you’re looking | ps ae 
for, speak to a Navy recruiter. You'll find CITY STATE 
that Navy Officers have unequalled | 
opportunities in fields like Nuclear Power, | 
Aviation, and Engineering. | 
Or-call toll free 800-841-8000. (In Georgia, L 
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OPEC RAISES PRICES WE DROP OURS! 
Bring in this ad and SAVE 10% 


on any sunglasses or eyeglasses in stock. 


Two members of DAF 


fortunate that S.A. Concerts 
finally signed this pre-pubescent 
quartet. 

The Concert Bureau exper- 
ienced heated debate and entan- 
gled conflict before eventually 
opting for DAPELE. A partici- 
pating member reflects, “We 
were tor into.4 different 
factions Of jazz interests. One 
group wanted this DAPELE 
band, while three others sup- 
ported Billy Joel, Louis Arm- 
strong and Pat Metheny respec- 
tively. When an overwhelming 
majority decided that Armstrong 
was definitely dead and Metheny 
did not qualify as a jazz musi- 
cian, we chose this DAPELE 
group, since Billy Joel asked for 
too much money.” Reports 
indicate that Joel required 
15,000 dollars and half of 


‘Chittenden County for a UVM 


performance, while DAPELE 
settled for $21 and unlimited 
seconds at Simpson dining hall. 


$ ” 
sympathetic. “We’re actually lis- 
tening to other band’s songs for’ 
some good riffs to-cop:” 


“Isn’t-that illegal?”’ I asked. 
It was no use. They were once 


‘more oblivious to me. 


Although I felt. 1 had 


enough information for a first- 


rate article at this point,-I hung 
around for. another half hour 
shooting the breeze and just 


about to roll a joint. 


definitely on our horizon. At 
this moment we are negotiating 
with Earth, Wind and Fire, 
Genesis and a budding trumpet 
player names John Coltrane for 
a proposed triple bill jazz festival 
next semester. It would be like 


Newport and Montreux in one 


day!” This imaginary extrava- 
ganza_might indeed become a 
reality since EW&F and Genesis. 
strongly favor such a perfor- 
mance. However, Coltrane could 
not be reached for comment. 


In short, it’s encouraging to 
see” a~ previously deceased art- 
form returning to this humble 
campus, In light of DAPELE’s 
May appearance and a potential 
triple-header in the fall, Jazz 
buffs will have. an adequate 
selection of quality entertain- 
ment, courtesy of the newly 
eclectic buregu which definitely 
possesses keen eyes and ears for 
good jazz. 


from pg. 25 


‘plain being one of the boys. As'l 


left the. unreal, almost super- 


natural world of these bad boys 
of rock and roll and stepped 
into the hallway, my head was 
filied with a high that drugs 


_could never induce. I had rubbed 
elbows with living legends and 


had been casually accepted, if 
only for an hour, as one of 
them. My life may never be the 
same again. 
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‘concerning the lack of class in Yankee 


_the audacity of this man Steinbrenner 


Steinbrenne 


_. By Slick Dung 

‘New York — In a move that shocked 
the baseball world, George Steinbrenner, 
the owner of the New York Yankees,. 
bought the entire Boston Red Sox 
franchise including the farm system, 
player contract rights and Friendly 
Fenway itself. 

In an interview earlier this week, 
Steinbrenner said he thought the Big 
Apple deserved’ a winnér and that he was 
sick and tired of the last-minute resurrec- 
tions of the tired old pinstripers. ‘Face 
it,” he said, “the Boston Red Sox-had “it 
last year in~-the bag. They were the 
champs up until July and that’s almost 
half a season. Besides I’ve been reading 
John Cheever lately.”” The convicted liar 
Steinbrenner was also quoted as saying 
that the Bronx Bombers lacked the 
sophistication. of Fenway’s finest, follow- 
ing Cheever’s statement last season 


stadium. 

“The only culture they know about’s 
in a cup of yogurt,’ Steinbrenner said. 
“Besides, who could put a price tag on 
this kinda thing?” . 

The City of Boston’s reaction was 
one of swift and vociferous disapproval at 


until it was learned that he had agreed to 
give Boston Lincoln Plaza, Wall St., The 
Metropolitan Museum, and Thé Statue of 
Liberty. ~ - 

The team’s shift to New York would 
fill a vacancy created by the Death of 
nearly everyone previously associated 
with the Yankees in a mysterious blaze 
that levelled Yankee Stadium. The fire’ 
struck at a banquet given by Steinbrenner 
in honor of his signing a 30-million dollar 
insurance policy on the Yankee franchise. 
Steinbrenner, pitching ace Ron Guidry, 
and third baseman Graig Nettles miracu- 
lously escaped the blaze by not showing 
up until it was all over: . 

Asked if he thought it was a fair 
trade, Steinbrenner said he thought it 
was. “They originally asked for Dan 
Akyroyd, but that was too much. Yankee 
fans would never forgive me, besides who * 
needs that other stuff when you think of 
the class the Boston Red Sox will bring to 
town. At last a literate audience.” 

bo what was seen as a related matter, 
contract negotiations broke down today 
in the proposed sale of the Boston Pops 
to the city of San Francisco in exchange 


oS 


= 


for the Golden Gate Bridge and an 
undisclosed amount of cash. Boston’s 
Museum..of Fine Arts is also close to 
finishing a sale of the Stuart portraits of 
George and Martha Washington, to the 


Smithsonian Institute and the Library of. 


Congress. The current “Buy Boston” 
culture trend was initiated by the sale of 
Harvard Square to a downtown New 
Haven, Conn. group. 

Player reaction was muted today. as 
Steinbrenner promised a bonus to each 
player who refused to talk to reporters, 


“but some ~-notabie~-Bosox—players—felt- 


obligated to comment. Captain Carl 


Fenway Park will be Steinbrenner’s new home. 


Yaztremski led off, “‘I- think it’s deplor- 
able. I’ve been here 18 years, and I was 
just getting a decent parking space, now 
this.” 

Steinbrenner has offered to rebuild 
the famed left field wali exactly to Capt. 
Carl’s specifications. He has also agreed to 
sell small chocolate bits in his concessions 
to top off ice cream cones. The bits will 
be called “Jimmies” and will be designed 
to replace the aging and stale “‘Reggie,” 
bars that have gone over like a lead 
balloon in the Big Apple. The idea to sell 
Jimmies follows Steinbrenner’s offer to 


-sell--rice—at—the—games._in_an effort to- 


flatter the Sox No. 1 batting threat 
Jimmy Rice. . \ 
Former Pin-Striper, turned BoSoxer, 


r Buy 


Mike Torrez was less than enthusiastic 
when informed of the sale. “Hide me!! 
Hide me!!” he said when he heard the 
news. No sooner had he spoken than four 
big goons burst into the room and drag- 
ged him out screaming. 

BoSox manager Don Zimmer had 


little to say about reports that he had 


been appointed team Gerbil by Stein- 
brenner. “No comment,” said the usually 
tense Zimmer. “I don’t think it’s a 
Gerbil’s place to be stirring up contro- 
versy.” ‘ 

Louis. Tiant, when informed of the 
trade, was at first.skeptical: ‘What you 


say me Red Sox for, me Yankee now,” he 


said, as he flipped through his English- 
made-easy book. El Tiante was puffing 
one of his ‘custom coronas while team 
masseusse Bruce Shinbloom simdnized his 
head. The announcement of the sale may 
be an impetus for Tiant to return to his 
estranged wife. 

The couple had been separated since 
Louis signed with the then-hated Yan- 
kees. As part of his earlier contractual 
agreement with Tiant, Steinbrenner had 
agreed to supply Tiant with a luxurious 
penthouse apartment -complete ‘with 
live-in maid, one luxury Mrs. Tiant 
refused to live with. As the full implica- 


tions of the sale became apparent to Mr. 


Tiant, his only comment. was ““no more 


Wmn’s Football Wins on Megan’s OT TD 


‘s Bosox 


shackin’ up.” 

New York’s mayor Ed Koch ‘had 
little to say about the startling new 
arrangement.» “Baseball isn’t really my 
forte,” said the smiling Koch. “George 
(Steinbrenner) tells me that it is a sound 
and necessary move to insure his winning ~ 
the World Series in real style.” 

~ Reminded that the new team would 
be based in Boston, Koch said, “I know. 
It’s really too bad about Yankee Stadium. 
But you know the South Bronx. There 
seems to be a lot of fires there.” 


At this time, Steinbrenner has-few 


innovations for the actual team roster. 
“Tl tell you one thing for certain,” said 


gorgeous George, “‘and that’s that Bill 
Campbell’s beard is history. He hasn’t 


4 saved a game since he grew that thing.” 


~ Steinbrenner also added, ‘I’m glad 
Graig (Nettles) and Ron (Guidry) were at 


|my. place for some of Ron’s wife’s shrimp 


gumbo. We missed the fire in the Bronx, 


but what’s more, it was a helluva gum- 


bo.” 
Steinbrenner said also that until he 


ican successfully complete the . baseball 
education of the vast majority of former 
Yankee fans, he will not remove the two 


huge electric applause signs he plans to 
have installed for the benefit of the 


literate few among Yankee fans. He is 
lalso reported to be considering electric 


shock stimulants in the bleacher section 
of Fenway so as to bring the crowd to life 
at appropriate times. He also. plans to 
surround the bullpens with barb wire and 
attack dogs to ‘“‘discourage” any “‘over- 
zealous’ fans. - 

Asked by reporters about-the- loss of 
such institutions as Wall St. and the Met 
to New York residents, Steinbrenner said 
he didn’t see too many stock brokers at 
the games .and that “New York baseball 
fans don’t know what a museum is.” He 
went on to say that he will grant free 
admission to any New York baseball fan 
who can meet one of the four following 
requirements. 

(1) produce a valid grammer school 
diploma 

(2) read without their lips moving 

(3) pat their heads and rub their 
tummy 

(4) walk and chew gumi at the same 
time 


Basketball Has Glowing Future 


By Darrell Dribblenose 
UVM men’s basketball has 
fallen upon hard times- through 
the last three years, but that will 
all change with the 8 new 
players Coach Peter Salzberg has 
recruited for next season. 
Salzberg’ has just returned 
from what he calls, “the most 
intensive and encouraging” re- 
cruiting trip of his career. The 
coach spent seven days journey- 
ing through the Northeast before 
finding a cache of players with 
attributes the likes of which 
Vermonters have never seen. 
“No,—I- don’t think we’ve 
ever had any individuals like this 
at UVM before,” beamed: the 
optimistic Salzberg. “I?ve never 
seen players like 1 saw in my trip 
to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.” 
«Indeed, the new recruits do 
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seem to be~from a different 
world with the shortest of them 
six feet, five inches. 

The brightest prospect has 
to be Hal (Neutron Harry) 
Percy, an eight-foot, two-inch 
high school senior. Hal recorded 
an unprecedented twenty-inch 
growth in. the last month. 

“J don’t know what hap- 
pened,”? says the dumbfounded 
Percy. “One day, I’m just driving 
a coffee-wagon to those guys at 
the plant and the next day, 


everyone is after me to go to.; 
‘their college. And the funny. 


thing is, that was a really boring 
few weeks for the coffee truck. 
1; .cemed like no one was at the 
piant.” ' 
Percy was widely sought, 
not only. for his forbidding 


height advantage, but also for his 


y 


incredible 120-inch reach. 

“This guy has arms like a 
baboon,” says Salzberg. “Hé can 
kneel on the floor and dunk the 
ball. Just amazing.” 

It is rumored that Percy 
chose UVM because he loves to 
ski. Coach Salzberg has promised 
Hal that he can ski any day but 


“game days. Salzberg has commis- 


sioned Rossignol, Inc. to build 
Percy skis measuring 300 cm. 

“No corners will be cut to 
insure Percy’s happiness with 


‘Vermont,” says Salzberg. “I’m 


tired-of finishing with half-assed 
records, and this guy should 
rewrite~collegiate basketball.” 

Another _hot prospect is 
Benny (Kangaroo Ben) Wiggins 
who reportedly has a, vertical 


3@6f)65 inches, though the 


10 cruit. 
(continued on page 335 


is reknowned kneeling stuff. 
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Davis, Bancroft, Wilson, Head, Rossignol, 
Yamaha, Dunlop, Yonex, Snauwaret, Donnay 


Open 9 AMto 9PM _— 
Williston Road © - 169 Cherry St. 
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Cote Charged With 


Scoring on 


By Toots White | 

All-American  defenseman- 
Louis Cote of UVM was accused 
last week of treason. 

According to informed sour- 
ces here, Cote aided the Black 
Bears of UMaine in their victory 
over the Catamounts earlier this 
season. ‘The highly touted 
defenseman reportedly took a 


/rebound of a Black Bear shot On 


UVM goalie Dan Dwight and 
lifted the puck into the Vermont 
goal past Dwight. 

“] really couldn’t believe it 
when Louis did that,” recalls 
freshman Dwight. “I was getting 
shelled ‘anyway and Louis’s. 
action added insult to injury-” 

Reserve goalie Dwight 
thought” that” Cote shouldbe 
punished for his maneuver that - 
sealed the Black Bear victory. “I 
was astonished to learn about 
this,’ said UVM hockey coach 
Jim Cross. ‘Louis has been such 
a solid player over the past three 
years, and now this. All I can say 
is that he’s on my shitlist.” 

A board of coaches from 
Division 1 is slated to meet 
Friday night to decide Cote’s 
fate. Though few coaches were 
available for comment, the fu- 
ture. for the Gutterson favorite is 


‘gloomy. 


Jack” Parker, BU hockey 
coach, didn’t seem at all sur- 


Cad ork a 
Own Goal 
prised by Cote’s behavior. “It 
figures he’d pull something like 
that,” said Parker, while ner- 
yously looking for a cigarette. 
“People wonder why I don’t 
have many Canadians on my 
team. Now maybe they'll realize 
that these Canadians can’t be 
trusted for two seconds. I'll take 
ten admitted thieves from 
Southie before I consider any 
Canadians.” 

hotographic evidence con- 
vincingly concludes that Cote 
did indeed tuck the puck past 
Dwight. Though there is talk 
about the Montreal syndicate 
and a possible rigging of the 
game’s outcome, such _specula- 
tion is mostly rumor. according 
to-sources-—closeto.the action. 

Cote himself had little to 
say about the recent accusation. 
“I guess they caught me red- 
handed, eh?’ said the smiling 
Louis. “A guy can’t even make 
an honest buck around here.” 

Graduating Captain Jim 
Duffy has been quoted as saying, 
“who gives a shit? We got a 
bundle for losing the game and 


would have lost whether Lou’s 


goal scored or not.” _ . 
Duffy, Cote, and the rest of 
the Catamount team have just 
returned from a two week cruise 
through the Virgin Islands. 


oc 


Louis Cote putting a backhander past a surprised Dan Dwight. 


Gutterson To Be 
Enlarged, Renamed 


By Maurice Reeshaar 

The Gutterson Field House 
is to be enlarged and renamed 
Woody Hayes Arena after its 
reconstruction slated to be com- 
pleted for the 1981—1982 hoc- 
key season. . . 

‘Citing the capacity crowds 
at this year’s hockey contests, 
and sensing a growing prowess in 
Division I hockgy,..Lattie Coor 
gave the okay to Dennis Lam- 
bert’s plan for Hayes Arena. 

“You bet your ass I’m 
happy about the decision,” said 
Lambert. “It’s about time the 
athletics got a fair shake around 
here. I’m sick of getting the 
shaft.” 

The new arena will seat 
about 9,000 ‘spectators and is 
designed after the Nassau Colli- 
seum in Uniondale, L.I. It will 
displace a large. portion of the 
Archie Post Field and will call 
for an elevated highway as the 
campus road. 

Asked if he is bothered by 
losing some playing area in 
Archie Post Field, Lambert was 
surprisingly Candid. “I don’t give 
a shit about that field. The only 
people who use it. are. touch 
fobtball and rugby players who 
kill the grass with their beer.” 

Coor was more subdued in 
his response. “I think it’s a 


reasonable step for UVM athle- 
tics. The hockey team ‘finally 
made-the play-offs this year and 
if we can land some more 
Canucks, we can have a decent 
squad.” 

Details. for the enlarged 
arena were not disclosed at the 


late night press conference. For ~ 


those unfamiliar with the Nassau 
Coliseum, it is a fairly steep- 
sided, single tiered structure 
with excellent visibility. 

In a startling move, Coor 
announced that beer would be 
sold at arena concession stands 
during hockey contests. In the 
past, ushers have. confiscated 
cans and bottles of. brew in a 
fruitless attempt to pacify 
crowds. 

“We figured that kids were 
coming to, the games already 
plowed, why fight it?” reasoned 
Lambert. “We plan to make a 
killing on the concessioned beer. 
At $1.50 a glass, we'll pay for 
the arena in less time than 
Montpelier could alibi lack of 
funds.” o% 

For those. unenlightened 
invertebrates, the arena will~be 
named after the former Ohio 
State football coach, Woody 
Hayes.. Lambert explained the 
move, “Woody’s a swell guy.” 
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Outdoors: 


Bear Wrestling Offers 


A True Challenge 


By Harry Woodchuck 
X° . Spring in Vermont abounds 
with outdoor opportunities for 
the energetic sportsman. And 
sportswoman. Of course, there 
are the old standby activities 
such as fishing and camping. 
And rock-climbing and hang- 
climbing have become old hat. 

To really get into the 
Vermont flavor, it’s necessary to 
participate in some of the true 
Green Mountain Sports. Snap- 
ping turtle racing is rapidly 
shaking its unsavory image of 

- gambling and immature jockeys. 

Of course, the snapping turtle 
season isn’t -until- the hotter 
‘months. 

So for the itchy recrea- 
tionalists, the back woodsmen, 
and women, we have a sport few 
out-of-staters have heard of, let 
alone tried. Bear wrestling is the 


test_of-man, and woman, in the. 


confines of the deep forests. 

Now before you . weak- 
livered flatlanders turn away 
from this exciting sport, it 


should be noted that the only 
bears in the region: are” the 
Eastern Black Bear, a relatively 
small, but fiesty bruin that can 
be enticed into a tangle. Grizz- 
lies don’t .exist in New England, 
and any woodsman, or woman, 
can thank his, or her, maker for 
that, 

Naturally Black Bears have 
become scarce in recent years, 
but locals say there are certain 
ways to encourage the bears.-A 


, favorite bait is honey, which 


old-timers cover their heads 
with. Then: they stand motion- 
less, like a tree and wait for a 
hungry bear to come along. 


Elmer Beechwood is a na- 


tive who has-been wrestling 
bears for 20 years. “I’ve gotten 
into plenty of donnybrooks with 
the bears and I’ve only had one 
injury,” said the stout soprano. 

Beechwood. will be holding 
a clinic for novices on April 29 


in Canaan, Vt. at 3:00 p.m. All | 


those interested are told to bring 


‘ their own honey. 


UVM Bends Over 
Backwards F or Title IX 


By Blows Agram 
To no one’s surprise, UVM 
has complied with the contro- 
versial Title IX regulations by 


. opening the doors of the men’s 


training room to all women 
athletes. The facilities will have 
to be shared until the Woody 
Hayes Arena is completed. (See 
related article.) 
“What can we do?’ said 
Athletic Director Dennis Lam- 
bert. “This ruling has. us bythe 
balls. And I have a feeling that 
those aren’t the only balls the 
women will havé a hold of.” 
Lambert was referring to 
the women’s claim that the men 
have nicer showers and that they 
are entitled to use them also. 
“How did they know about 
the showers?” wondered 


women’s Athletic Director Sally 


Gurette. “I thought that that 
was Denny’s and my secret.” 

The women athletes have 
also demanded that special 
whirlpool baths be built to 


accommodate two people, 


“] think there’s more going 
on here than meets the eye,” 
commented Lambert. “But the 
athlete’s condition is our first 
priority, so we'll go ahead with 
it. "7.s2cst 

~The latest demand is that 
teams should travel together and 
stay in co-ed motel rooms. 

All this seems to be wel- 
come news to the men. Gerry 
Gerkough of the men’s track 
team said, “It’s progress. We 
can’t wait for the first road 
trip.” 


Basketball’s Glowing 


New Recruits 


“Yeah, - Benny is really 
something else. He does things 
that make David Thompson look 
like my grandmother. They say 
he can take off at the top of the 
key, clear two players, and dunk 
the ball between~his legs. All I 
know is that I put a quarter on 
the top of the backboard and he 
jumped up there, took the 
quarter and left fifteen cents 
change: I think he’ll become a 
favorite in Burlington.” 

Like Percy, Wiggins can’t 
éxplain his phenomenal talent 
bestowed on him during the 
same period — oddly enough. 

“I was down at the river 


doing some fishing. It’s funny, - 


but there are these huge fish 
near the power plant. So I was 
fishin’ and I got a good haul and 
went home to cook ’em,” Benny 
says. 


“Anyways, my family had” 


left, so I ate the fish and then 
went out to play a little ball. We 
all played really well, and now 
we can’t.wait to go to Vermont. 
I'm glad I'll be going with all my 
friends from that day we played 
together,”’ 
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frome the NCAA title.” 


cont. from 
pg. 31 

Asked why all these. new 
recruits were from_ the Harris- 
burg area, Salzberg said, “You 
got me. These kids may not be 
the brightest students I’ve ever 
seen, but they play a helluva 


game, and what’s more, they’re 
all white. Can you figure that 


out?” 
Of course, Salzberg already. 
has a group of players and there. 


might be controversy concerning 
their future at UVM. 

“No problem as far as I’m 
concerned,” ‘said Salzberg. “Tm 
giving them all the pink slip. I 
know it'll: be rough for them, 
but it’s better than riding the 
bench. These new guys we're 
getting are that good. So the old 
squad has its walking papers. 

The new ~ prospects will 
bring about other changes at 


UVM as well. . For starters, all - 


doors in the Patrick Gym will 
have to be raised a foot. A new 
wing at Living/Learning is plan- 
ned to accommodate the giants. 

“But it'll all be worth it,” 
says Salzberg, “when we bring 
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SPRING FEVER 
SPECIALS 


SUNDAY" 


3-12 
BLOODY MARY’S 75° 
10- closing 

DRAFT BEER 25‘ 


MONDAY 


— 3pm-tlam 3 
ICE COLD BUD DRAFT 25° 


TUESDAY 
3-8 : 


TWO HOT DOGS WITH A 

- PITCHER OF BUD DRAFT $1.35 
8- closing _ . 
PITCHERS OF BUD 90° 


WEDNESDAY 
38 . 
BUY ONE PIZZA AT ITS’ REGULAR 


LOW PRICE AND GET ANOTHER 
FOR 1/2 PRICE 


S 


9 


LADIES NIGHT 
8- closing ; 
LADIES WILL ENJOY THEIR 
CHOICE OF COCKTAIL FOR 75‘ 


PLUS A SPECIAL GIFT AT 
THE DOOR , c 


THURSDAY 


6-12 


ICE COLD BOTTLES OF 
“ROLLING ROCK FOR 50‘ 


. FRIDAY 
3-8 | 


_.HAPPY HOUR— , 
FOUR DRAFTS FOR A DOLLAR 


SATURDAY 


ANNIBUI 


6-12 : | | 
SHOOTER AND SCOOTER NIGHT 


SHOT OF YOUR CHOICE PLUS 
A DRAFT FOR $1.00 = 


152 ( H_ 
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Oil Filters $2" + 


* Filtets for diesels 


slightly higher 


Imported Parts Center 
3060 Williston Road 
South Burlington, Vermont 05401 


One Week Only 
‘April23-28 


~ Don’t be dgin-bare-ansedy’ ” 


Don’t be an asshole! 


Get off the can and get 


‘PREPARATION B 


‘First Semi-Annual 


Vermont Cynic 
Sports Quiz 


By Nick Wilson 
The idea of this quiz is to stir the dormant taiods of 
UVM students since they obviously don’t spend any. time 
with academics. Some of the questions are easy, some are 
difficult, and some are utterly worthless. Answers are not 
printed because I don’t know some of the correct respon- 
ses. Here’s-a few examples. 


(1) Who fed Bobby Thomson the meatball he homered 


to win the pennant for the New York Giants in 1951 in ths 
playoff against the Brooklyn Dodgers? . 


(2) Who was on deck at the time? 
(3) Who was taking a piss in the third stall of the men’s. 


room near section 12 in the Polo Grounds at the time? 


OK? Get the idea? No? Tough shit — on with the quiz: 


(5) What does Teddy Green take for an Excedrin head- 
ache? 

(6) True or False: Darrel Dawkins’ mother fed him 
bananas for his first ten years. 

(7) Which. athlete recently won: the Muhammed Ali 
Humility Award? 

(A) Billy Martin 

(B) Thurman Munson 

(C) Reggie Jackson 

(8) What was the name of the horse disqualified after 
winning the 1968 Kentucky Derby? 

(A) Forward Pass 

(B) Dancer’s Image 

(C) Reggie Jackson 

(9) Which of the following players took a $72,000 cut 
in salary to spend the‘season as a lawyer? 

(A) Ed White 

(B) Ken Dryden : 

(C) Tony Dorsett _ ° : 

(D) Reggie Jackson 

(10) Which black athlete killed Souttiods of people in a 
memorable TV film clip dash? 

(A) James Brown in “Dirty Dozen” 

(B) O.J. Simpson in an- airline terminal 

(C) Reggie Jackson after the last out of the ’77 series 

“(D) All of the above. . 

(11) Which one of these well-known athletes’ celebrity 
status led to a paternity suit? : 
~~ (A) Steve Cauthen 

(B) Sugar Ray Leonard 

(C) Gordie Howe’ 

(D) Reggie Jackson 


(12) Which of these athletes wore both a jockstrap and — 


panties at different times? 

(A) Renee Richards 

(B) Craig Morton 

(C) Dwight Stones 

(D) Reggie Jackson 

(13) Who were the only New York Yankees to swap 
wives? 

(A) Reggie Jackson and Billy Martin 

(B) Fritz Peterson and Mike Kekitch 

(C) Billy Martin and George Steinbrenner 

(D) Reggie Jackson and Georgé Steinbrenner 

(14) Which professional athlete has been bounced from 
two leagues in two countries for smoking grass? 

(A) Bill Lee 

(B) Mack Herron 

(C) Pete Rose 

(D) Reggie Jackson - 

(15) Which professional athlete has been busted in the 
past two years for DWI, possession of cocaine, and driving 
without a license? 

(A) Roger Staubach 

(B) Leon Spinks 

(C) Pete Rose ~ 

(D) Reggie Jackson 
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Tomahawk _ 


Chuck Harrison 


. By Lines Galore 

UVM Varsity Lacrosse is less than two years old, but 
defenseman Charlie Harrison is already known throughout 
the league thanks to his aggressive play and determined 
nature. 

‘“‘Aggressive?” says Middlebury attackman George 
DeMerde. “Harrison is the wickedest hacker we’ve ever 
seen. He is the unparalleled king of cheap shots.” 

DeMerde’s opinion can easily speak for the feelings of 
the other opponents Harrison faced last year. Charlie is the 
classic example of a talented athlete gone astray with his 
abilities. 

' “The guy thinks he owns the league,” says teammate 
Chico Espinosa. “He has to be the dirtiest player I’ve ever 
seen besides being an incredible asshole.” 

Apparently, Harrison has even less regard for his 
teammates. “They are a bunch of douche-bags, every one of 
them. I.didn’t think that so many losers were in this whole 
school.” ‘ 

Complete unpalatability has been Harrison’s goal since 
he was a tad. in Rattlesnake Gulch, Va. where he grew 
up. “My early years were a gas,” explained Harrison. “My 
brothers and I-used to go out and find cats, bury them up 
to their necks in the yard, then warm up the lawnmower. 
Now, of course,'a lot of people have microwave ovens and 


we discovered early that they were a lot of fun, except it’s a’ 


lot of work scraping the things off the walls of the oven.” 

Harrison got interested in lacrosse at the tender age of 
six, much in the Maryland-Virginia tradition. Charlie 
explained, “Yeah, I dug lax from the first time I played. 
Let’s face it, "it’s an outrageous game. Where else can you 
club an opposing player with.a six-foot stick legally? I 
mean they give you carte blanche. I tell you, it’s a field 
day.” 


'He's the unparalleled 
king of cheap-shots. 


Charlie, known as “Tomahawk Chuck,” has developed 
other interests besides lactosse at UVM. “I’m trying to 
organize a special golfer’s club. This group would hunt 
woodchucks with three-irons on the nearby courses. Of 
course, beginners could use a driver. I can’t believe that 
UVM doesn’t already have a club for this.” : 

Truly an innovator, Harrison is also trying to set up a 
suite in Living/Learning for the abolition of America’s 
national. parks. So. far, no one has expressed interest in 
joining either organization, which doesn’t surprise Harrison. 

“I’m not surprised at all,” he said. “What can you 
expect from a buncha Vermont farmers who are all queer 
anyway?” . 

Charlie is an art major who has no specific plans for his 
future after college. In light of his progress, or lack thereof, 
in his studies, it is easy to say that Charlie has little future 

. anywhere, 


“I find it ‘amazing that this school pays a bunch of. 


no-minds, like my professors. They’re a collection of first- 
rate fuck-offs. I don’t even have to cheat very hard to get a 
passing grade.”’ : sei 

Coach Richard Farnham seemed more than willing to 
offer his opinion of Harrison. “‘He’s easily the most obnox- 
ious, abrasive, and classléss individual I’ve ever coached or 
met. I don’t know a shred about lacrosse, but I do know 
that this character shouldbe banned from humanity, let 
alone lacrosse. I double-checked his records to make sure he 
wasn’t Hitler’s grandson.” 

“If Dimwit Denny (Lambert) wasn’t paying his way 
through Vermont, I wouldn’t consider Harrison as a player. 
Sure, he defended the goal well last year, but dismembering 
the opponent is hardly the better name of the sport. And 
his practice habits are deplorable.” , 

Harrison readily admitted his dislike for practice. “It’s 


much easier to dog it. Why hustle? Besides, one swipe with: 


my stick, and the attacker is usually laid out for a month.” 


Asked if his record penalty time of 275 minutes for the — 


12 game schedule bothered him, Harrison replied, “The 
ends justify the means. I do a lot of time in the penalty 
box, but the attacker spends more time in the hospital. 
Team Captain Perkins summed up Harrison well by 
saying, “Luckily, idiots like this are rare. Don’t get him 
.Near me-or I'll club him with this lead pipe.” 


‘Shepard 
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a Levi’s — 
_blue jeans man | 


You,-know what it's like. 


And {the way they would 
shrink! | never knew what size 
to buy. Always guessing. 

Then they would wrinkle 
and pucker and twist in the 
leg and take forever to get 
soft. That was the pits. 

Some friends told me 
about Sedgefield: Crazy name 
for-a jean, | thought. - 

They said it really fits — 
lean and. clean like a jean 
should. That it does not shrink 
out of size or wrinkle or 
pucker or twist in the leg. 

More, it gets softer, faster 
and wears like a tough jean 
should -while~it’s-smooth’and 
easy, on my bod. How could | 
resist! 

Now I'ma Sedgefield man. 
Everything they said is true. 
Sedgefield says if thé jean does 
not live up to its promises, 
they’ give you your money 
back or replace the jean. 
That's fair. 


The Lacoste shirt. 
By Izod. All cotton. 
)Comes in colors like. 
kelly, white, marine, 
burgundy, red, It. 
blue, camel. And 
(~ more. Also- available 
with contrasting 
colors. S-M-L-XL 
$19 — 20. 
_ And. the strip- 
ped belt. Colors. 


Same as above. ~~ 


$10.50. 

_ Izod... because 
you're game for any- 
thing — Magrams 
‘Men’s Shop on Main. 


N MONDAY AND FRIDAY 
oT 9:00 PM 
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Hockey to Drop to ECAC Division Ill 


In a surprise move, athletic director Dennis Lambert 
announced Monday that varsity hockey will begin play next 
season in the less competitive Division III of the Eastern ~ 
Collegiate Athletic Conference. Me: 

“It was a tough decision,” explained Lambert, “but 
we're tired of these mediocre’ .500 seasons of late. Jim 
(Cross).and I concluded that it’s not who you play that’s 
important, but winning. We’ll beat the piss out of those 
small-colleges-— it'll be-a_riot.” = = 


Synchronized Swim 
Team to Perform Nude 


The women’s water ballet team will give its first nude 
exhibition at 8 p.m. on Saturday, April 20 at Forbush Pool. 
The team has been a competitive member of the Eastern 
Athletic Conference for eight. years, but this season opted 
to bow, out of inter-collegiate play in order to compete in 
the more rigorous “California suitless” leagies in the Los 
Angeles area. A western trip is planned for early June. 

“It was inevitable,” explained hairless coach Olivette. 
“The girls began slipping out of their suits late last season. 
Wevhad nothing else going for us, so we decided to give it.a 
shot, and it worked. We started winning meets that other- 
wise would have beer disastrous.” 

Saturday’s exhibition is sold out, but team pictures will 
be sold in the lobby. 


Tennis Bad Boy Connors Weds 
Well-Known Figure. 


St. Louis — Jimmy Connors, tennis’s version of Peck’s 
‘bad boy, announced today that he had wed Play boy’s 
Playmate of the Year Patti McGuire. The couple were 
married in a civil ceremony early this year. Patti, whom we 
all saw.so much of in the July *76 issue, hails from Connors 
hometown of St. Louis, Missouri. And what did the new 
bride have to say about how she met the tennis whiz — “We 
met in August of ’76-and-he remembered being in my 
Kindergarten class.” And what did the new groom have to 
say about his ever-so three-dimensional wife, ““That’s one 
set I’d hate to lose.” 


Jocks Come Clean, On TV Adds 


_ Hollywood — In a surprise move, Olympic Gold Medal 

Winner Bruce Jenner admitted not liking Wheaties yester- 
day, as well as finding exercise “sweaty” and “bother- 
some.’ The Decathalon winner said he found Wheaties 
“about as exciting as a potato sandwich,” and that gym 
shorts “‘chafed his ’nads.” At the same time, Triple Crown 
winner Steve Cauthen admitted not knowing why he 
carried an American Express card. “I’m still too short for 
people to recognize me,” he said, “} should be carrying a 
step ladder.’’ Cauthen also said he thought CLOUT was a 
forth of Venereal Disease. Also, tennis pro Renee Richards 
denied receiving a sex change operation saying, “Actually, 
it was just one of those miscalculated netjumps.” While in 
Baltimore, former Orioles Frank and Brooks Robinson 
denied, once and for all, that they: were brothers. 


Crowds Want Yarborough-Allison 
Rematch, Nationwide Tour Expected 


Indianapolis — The-response to last month’s stock car 
race. punchout between Bobby Allison and Cale Yarbor- 
~ ough has been so tremendous that rematches have been set 
for early. next year. .The first rematch, on L.A.’s Santa 
Monica Freeway, will feature the two racing down the free- 
way and halting for the first stoplight, to begin hitting each 
other over the head before returning to their cars to try and 
force-each other off the road. The tour is expected to _ 
culminate on the Southeast Expressway of Boston where 
the two drivers will have to have their. cars painted black 
and white to distinguish them from the rest of the motor- 
ists. f 


Mr. Coffee On Disabled List 


M New York — Joe DiMaggio, Mr. Coffee to so many 

American Sports fans, has been placed on the twenty-day - 
“disabled list by Team Physician Robert Young (aka. 
oe Makeus Wellby). The doctor cited grumpiness, irritability 
‘i and. the jitters on Joe’s part .as the reason for taking-this 
action. The Yankee Clipper has been more recently known 
as “the Cranky Cupper” because of his insatiable thirst for 

coffee and his refusal to reveal if Marilyn Monroe was like 

everybody said she was. Doc Young's prescription, $f" 

feinated coffee, of course, to get Joltin’ Joe; more nae 

known as Jittery Joe; back “in:the Swing,” :: cai AMOCe 

| | 
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EAR-PIERCING CLINIC 


+ CLINIC HOURS: Fri. April 20 6-9 PM 


' A os 
UNIVERSITY MALL DO 


‘Sole. 


This summer is your summer,-Sun and 
fun, a great tan, and a whole lot of 
lookin’.good and feeling good. That's ee 
what our Sunjuns® are all about. They 
are the best looking . . . best feeling 
sandal around. 


* at 
Fendi c acon pine” 


Bass Shoe Factory Outlet. . 
You can save on quality Bass Factory rejects and closeouts 
at the Bass Shoe Factory Outlet near you. 

World famous for unique savings on the world’s best shoes. 


Located in Vermont at 1305 Wilfiston Road in South Burlington and on the 
‘ corner of Cornelia & Broad Streets in Plattsburgh, New York. 


Ss 
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by HEALTHWAY © 


EARS PIERCED 
THE. CLINICAL WAY. 
-1f you've been wanting to have your 
ears pierced, now's the time. A 
medically-approved procedure, done by 
“= doctors or nurses, takes less than 30 
9g seconds . .and you'll hardly feel it. - 
The price includes a surgical-grade 
stainless stee! starter set tested to be 
safe and hypo-allergenic. Minors 
(under 18) need parental consent. 


25% off gold filled earrings with 14 kt gold posts for clinic customers. - 


THIS WEEKEND ! 


EARRINGS 
INCLUDED 


- Sat. April 21 11-5 PM 
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VERMONT CYNIC 


bike (Atala) wi 
Reason for selling 
Call 425-2644 


For sale — 
speed bike, excell 
Call’ 656-3490. / 
Carpenter. 


| need a rid 
leaving anytime 4 
Will share driving 
Call Jeff, 862-017 
_—s ‘ 
, Camper cap 
fit an 8 ft. bed flé 


writers. Editor 
available. 


Ride . offered 
middle of May (¢ 
for. 2. Write Rega 
Ellsworth, Pittsh 
or call (412) 687-6 


Come to Cara 
one more. week 


Vegetable sticks 8 
ers with dip, bac¢ 


People — Gloria G 
Friday, April 27 
den. Contact 
evenings. 


1)Hot Cakes w/ 
Whipped Butter 
and Hot Syrup F- 

2)Soft Boiled Eggs 
P=21 
Green Potato ¥ 

Homemade Dope 

Sally Lund ‘Coffee 

Cake or Muffins 


“We are hot 
Serving 
Study 
Pills ‘ 
2)Spanich Rice F-3 
3)Pruit & Cottage 
Cheese Salad 
Plate P-47, P=54 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


Beef Noodle Soup 
1) Baked Meat 
Vegetable Gravy ’ 
2) _ Pot Pie 0 
3)Cheese Pondue 


Liver & Onions - 


| 3 coupons 
¥riea Balls 


stlono2 


nylob 
wt10Y 
.noitonut 


wo 
s 08eI — 
yinsH — 
tnobieetd 
bi2o11-90i V 


9c 


bstib A 
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ods enol 


: Call 


Misc. 


For sale — 19 inch ten speed 
bike (Atala) with toe clips. 
Reason for selling — too small. 
425-2644 after 6 p.m. 


‘For sale — Schwinn. 10 
speed bike, excellent condition. 
Call 656-3490. Ask for Laura 
Carpenter. 


| need a ride to Florida 
leaving anytime after May 8th. 
Will share driving and expenses. 
Call Jeff, 862-0171. 


Camper cap — Winnebago to 
fit an 8 ft. bed fleet-side. Insula-. 
ted, carpeted side walls and 
truck bed. Excellent condition 
for this exceptional set-up. 
$250: 862-4063: Ask-for Lou or 
253-8261, ask for Paul. 


Ariel will have an organiza- 
tional meeting Wednesday, April 
25, 1979 in lower Billings. .All 
welcome to join us in making 
this the best-yearbook yet!-We . 
need photographers, artists, and 
writers. Editor positions still: 
available. 


Ride offered to California 
middle of May (ca. 15) Room 
for 2. Write Reggie :Lilly, 5325 
Ellsworth, Pittsburgh, Pa 15232 
or call (412) 687-6692, 


Come to Caraway Cafe only 
one more week in operation! 
Menu for Tuesday, April 24. 
Vegetable sticks & sesame crack- 


ers with dip, bacon or spinach, 


quiche, granola sherbet. + 


Want to spend this summer 
sailing the Caribbean? THe Paci- 
fic? Europe? Cruising other parts’ 
of the world aboard sailing or 
power yachts? Boat owners need 
crews! For free information send 
a 15 cent stamp to Xanadu, 
6833 So. Gessner, Suite 661, 
Houston, Tx. 


2 tickets available to Village 
People — Gloria Gaynor concert. 
Friday, April 27th. Boston Gar- 
den. Contact Jay 862-4483 
evenings. 


THURSDAY 


1)Hot Cakes w/ } 
Whipped Butter™ i 
and Hot Syrup F=3 
2)Soft Boiled Eggs 
F-21 
Green Potato Wl w-6 
Homemade Dope Donuts 
Sally Lund Coffee Cukecumber : 
Cake or Muffins | D-32 


Hash Oil 


@) just odd 


‘ite are not Vegetable Soup 


“counts .on_ several 


1)French Toast w/ 


Cake 


lassified Ads 


(This page is almost all non-fiction) 


40% discount on new Guild 
and Yamaha guitars (Yamahas 
from $99, Guilds from $258). 
Amps and drums too. Most 
models in stock for you to see 
and try *at Presto Music Store 
{located near UVM Redstone 
campus). We also buy, sell; trade’ 
used instruments. Call days and 
evenings 862-2257. 


We repair all types of band 


instruments, guaranteed work, 
reasonable rates. Our factory 
trained repairman (with music 
masters degree) is here to serve 
you. Estimates aiven. Most 
repairs completed-in same week. 
Call Presto Music Store, 
862-2257. . 


Guitar strings 15% discount, 
yes that is right 15% discount 
even on just one set. Most 
brands in stock. Higher dis- 
sets (mix 
or match). Call Presto Music 
Store, 862-2257. - 


The University of Vermont 
Department of Professional Phy- 
sical. Education Adapted Aqua- 
tics and adaptive Phys. Ed. 
classes will sponsor a Mini-Meet 
on Thursday, April 26 at 2:30 
p.m. and on Monday, April 30 at 
7:00 p.m. The adapted Aquatics 
program provides swimming 
instruction by University stu- 
dents and volunteers for over 
sixty handicapped students of all 
ages from agencies, schools, and 
private homes in the Burlington, 
St. Albans, and Waterbury areas. 
The Mini Meet is an opportunity 
for the students to demonstrate 
the . skills they have learned 
since January in games and 
races. All persons interested in 
taking lessons or teaching in the 
program next fall are cordially 
invited to attend, along with the 
friends and families of the 
students. Come and cheer us on 
—-and see what our program can 
offer to x 


‘Wanted: Ouija board, per- 
son to take handicapped elderly 
lady shopping 3 times a month. 
For sale, electric food grinder, 
$20. Call 879-7963. 


For Sale 


1974 Yamaha 360 Enduro, 
low miles, excellent condition, 
great on corners and climbing 
walls: $650. Chris, 658-4406. 


For sale — two teak wood 
hand-crafted. drums, tuned to 
each other. Very unusual, plus 4 
drumsticks. The large drum is 
24" x 8” x 8”. The smaller drum 
is 20” x 7” x 7". Must be seen 
to be appreciated: Call 425-2644 
after 6 p.m. 


For sale — one pair Onitsu-— 


ka sneakers. Montreal style 
men’s size 10. Never worn! Reg 
$30. Yours for only $20.00. Call 
Martin at 863-6419. | 


For ‘sale — refracting tele- 
scope with tripod/case/sunlens. 
60 millimeter, never been used. 
$200. Jean x2959. 


For sale — Sid Vicious’ last 
needle. Found Chelsea Hotel 
1979. Best offer: Call Joanie 
678-7321. 


_. Mail order — Reprints of 
article that shocked the U.S. 
“How to make a hydrogen bomb 
for under $75."’ Includes color 
photos. A must for avid scien- 
tists. Make great graduation 
presents. Send check or money 
order for $29.99 (no stamps 
please) to 732 - Pacifist Rd. 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 11934. 


For sale —  armadillos: 
Makes great house pets. Econo- 
mical too as they eliminate the 
need for burglar alarms. New. 


shipment arriving from New 


Guinea 
Kennels, 
lington.. 


this--week! AC/DC 
Shelbourne Rd. Bur- 


Wanted to buy — Mercedes 
1977 touring car with leather 
interior, bar and Betamax. Will- 
ing and able. Call Craig White- 
shoe, L.L. Bean Rd., Winooski. 


SAGA 


SUNDAY 


1)Apple Pancakes w/ 
Whipped Butter 
and Hot Syrup F-3 


= A 
2) Ron's Liver F-20 


w-5 Lyonnaise Potato w18. 


Donuts" ~~ Donuts 


Or Apple Muffins D-7 


1) Dog Shit 
2)Scrambled Eggs 


Struesel Coffee Cake| Banane Coffee Cake 
D-15 or 


MONDAY 


| py /Whipped 
butter & Syrup 

| 2)Soft & Medium 
Cooked Eggs 


-dunham work boots, 


~ Catalog of unique, nostalgic 
and specialty items — many 
collector items with good invest- 
ment possibilities. Items include: 
coins, stamps, antiques, artwork, 
_comic books, old records, old 
magazines, old photos, books, 
buttons, and many others. Send 
50 cents (deductible with first 
order) to Frank Louis; P.O. Box 
548, Allwood Station, Clifton, 
New Jersey 07012. 


For sale — 1972 Pinto 
Runabout. 55,000 miles 4-speed. 
7_mounted tires. New battery. 
Shop manuals and spare parts 
with case of oil included. Inter- 
ior excellent, body excellent, 
positively no ~ rust. $600. 
878-4206 between 4 and 8 p.m. 


Stereo for sale — 
Advent speakers, 1 Lafayette 
D-T10 tuner 1.7 sensitivity, . 
Dolby FM $270 list. 1 Scott 
A-436 iritegrated amp w/ logrith- 
mic power meters 42 watts 
channel. Includes custom made 
birch cabinet for rack mounting 
of components. Must sell before 
summer. Great graduation pre- 
sent. $950 value, asking $525 
complete. Contact Mitch Barrie 
862-4275. Come have a beer (or 
a bong) and give it a listen.- 


1 pr. 


For sale — pair of Fabiano 
hiking boots size 7 medium (fits 
a woman’s size 6-7 shoe) very 
good condition. Very. good 
price. Call Betsy E. at x3305. 


Loft 5’ x 7’ miade of 4 x 4’s, 
2.x 4's; and plywood. | It’s 
carpeted and bolted together for 
easy dismantling and assembling. 
‘Price negotiable. X-C skis cheap. 
$15 for boots, poles & skis & 
some wax. Women’s size 6-6% 
hardly 
worn. Grey and maroon dress 
wool coat. Brand new. Size 6-8 
knee length wrap around with 
hood, Call Jean 656-4246. 


Pressure cookers for sale — 
Presto aluminum 3 qt. & 6 qt. 
pots with recipe booklets & 
instructions. Best offers accept- 
ed. Call 425-2644 evenings. 


TUESDAY 


1)Hot Cakes with 


Vase syrup P-3 
2) Fried 


Hash 


w-72 
| Donuts 

Cinnamon Coffee Cake 
| D-17 


Blueberry. Muffins D7 


] ¢ ’ 


-BRUNCH- 


-BRUNCH- 
1)Scrambled- Eggs 


Navy Bean Soup V-9 
1)Grilled Ham and 


w-6 
Donuts 
Applesauce Coffee 
Cake £-7" 


.Chicken Gumbo Soup 
—— Melt S-16 


For: sale — Earth shoe 
sandals size 8. Hardly worn. Call 
425-2644 after 6 p.m. 


Help wanted — students 
using wheelchairs need evening 
aides to work part time. 3-4 
nights/week, 8+ hrs./week. 
$100/month. Call Nancy Oliker, 
Counseling & Testing, 146 So. 
Williams St, x3340. 


UVC 55 watt receiver SEA 
graphic equalizer Cannan 2-way 
Ah jJoud speakers. $400 or best 
offer. For the-audio expert who 
appreciates fine sound. 
863-9862. Ask for Keith. 


Housing 


Apartment sublet for sum- 
mer, May 1 — Sept. 1, brand 
“new interior, ‘hanlehed 2 bed- 
-rooms, full bath, full kitchen, 
living area, parking, downtown 
but close to campus. Call 
658-6446. 


Apartment to sublet. 27 So. 
Willard, very close to campus 
and downtown. 2 bedrooms, 
furnished, | carpeted, - $250/ 
month. heat and hot -water 
included. Utilities extfa. Avail- 
able June 1 — August 31. Call 
Beth or Candy at 656-3447. 


Need a house for the 
summer? 4 bedroom house at 24 
Hungerford Tr. is available for 
May 18 — Aug. 31.-5 minute 
walk from campus, 5 minute 
walk from the center of town. 
$450 a month & utilities. Call 
658-0682. 


Outrageous apt. to sublet. 
Fantastic location (215 Pearl 
St.) 2-3. bedrooms, newly 
remodeled. Dirt cheap. If inter- 
ested please call 863-5246 and 
ask for Robin or Lindsey. 


Part of a house available 
June 1 — Sept. 1. Located on S. 
Willard St. 3°>min. to UVM. 2 
min. to DT. 5 bedrooms, 2 living 
rooms, 2 baths and kitchen & 
pantry. Price. negotiable. Call 
Evan, Chuck or Jean, 656-4246. 


Person wanted to. share: 
small, comfortable 2-bedroom 
apartment on N: Union St. 
Starting end of May. Call Don at 
862-4696 after 6 p.m. keep 
trying. 


Nice studio apt. available 
for sublet this Summer, Full 
kitchen, full bath, util. included, ° 
8 minute walk to main campus. 
$185/month. Steve 862-7932. 


Available to sublet — large 
3-bedroom . apartment — with 
porch, view of lake. Available 


Serving 
Study 
Pills 
2)Spanich Rice F=32 
3)Fruit;& Cottage 
Cheese Salad 
s to bis _Plate'\P-47, P-54 
i2 ofit zi Open Face Salad 
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Grilled Cheese 2)Beef Chop Suey w/ 
Sandwich S-40 Fresh Bean Sprouts 

| 3 : over Rice L-86 

\2) Horse Shit 3)Bacon & Veggie 

' 3)Chef"*s Salad Bowl Quiche L-67 
w/Cottage Cheese 
P-30 

Open Face Salad 
" Sandwich — 


June 1 — Sept» 1. Close to. 
campus. So. Union Street. Call 
Jean or Lisa x3443 or Anne 
x3447. 


motey2 

g0olobodtem 
svob = nmsod 
qmoo ,sg1sl 


2)French Toast F-2 
3)Chef's Choice 
Frizzled Bologna 


2)Corned Beef Salad | 2)Pancakes F-3 


aris | Sausage Links 


Elephant Scabs 


Open Face Salad EAT YOUR HEART ouT 4) Mushrooms 


Sandwich Apartment to sublet from 
end of May to mid-August. 
Possible to rent for next semes- 
ter: 3 bedrooms on Na, Winoo- 
ski, Ave., close to downtown and 
campus. $350 a month. Call’ 
864-4773. 


For sale — 2 bed loft, 
le x-2 
| eer Tae sturdy, easy to assemble $60. A 
“Bagot. = r—_Mush English Chop Steak td [pated aceon, - eis of Beef - Pastrami on a bun 12’ x 8’ beige indoor-outdoor 
h ions - . * ‘ 5 s 9 
¥ehea' 6 Seaton Pinttse = Shge Ruceey ion ESE Care F condition $20. Plesal 
= 3 coupons, | ‘ 


S$; coupons 211; a pane ratessing & gravy - 
oe sa a 5 ee meee, : 2 ae contact Doug J. or Scott R. a 
x3493. 


~EASTER SPECIAL” 

AT Harris-Millis 
Simpson and 
Waterman 

Watch for Posters 


1)Rst Turkey w/ '1)Veal Parmesan 
Cornbread dressiry | 2)Spaghetti w/Meat 
0-3, 0-36 ve : - 
2)Hot Open Face | 3)Grilled Liver & 
| j Onions M-31, W-28 


1) Roast Beef w/ 
Gravy M-1, U-1 
2) Hamburger Pattie 
on a Bun S-35 
3)Surf Cakes &~ 
‘pries U-30 


Beef Noodle Soup V15 | Corn Chowder 
1)Baked Meat 1)Ham Steak with 
Vegetable Gravy U6 Fruit Sauce M35 
2) Pot Pie 0-7 | 2)Stuffed Fish 
3)Che@se Pondue L-36 Fillet K-6 
| 3) Broccoli Cheese 3)variety of Omelets ' 
L-48 


Friea Balls | u 
4 coupons ; : sr 
Spaghetti w/Meat | 
Or Meatless Sauce | ! 
3 coupe s 


yusdaions Ratatouille - 
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“That last sunrise was real purty, ayup” 


~UVM Communications 
Breakdown: A question of Integrity 


within the Department 
3 = See Page 20 


i 
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Liluetration by: 


Robert Giles 


jy adidas =4 
<i. Mile after mile 
% Adidas keeps your | 
feet on a winning 
course and you on 
the right track .. 


[FOR MEN 


® Tennis 


b. County: Ideal for cross country running. Padded | e Soccer 
heel and achilles tendon plus arch support. Extra thick af 
and comfortable heel wedge, Sizes 412-1] 3, $33.95 


» TRX: lightweight nylon uppers with built-in heel cup. Padded | . @ Basketball 
ankle collar. Specially developed slip-free hexagonal : . 
profile rubber sole. Sizes 62-12, $33.95 ie 


® Racquetball 


30 Church St. 


—~ Downtown | : a + ae 
7 . | Open-Mon. & Fri. till 9 , 7 
864-4735 = | Master Charge/Visa | f- Fi § 61 
MEMBER DBDA > ise AND Parking & Bus Tokens é : 


~ Cats in 
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NEWS| 


Burlington citizens welll on the 
Grand Union last Saturday to em- 
phasize their boycott of Nestle 
products, They claim that Nestle is causing 


avedten wero | _ join us for lunch... 
! and “DINNER. too. 
The Board of Trustees will vote : y 
5 Saturday on the proposed hikes in We feature both Northern and... 
ee ee ene pes Southern Italian Dinner Specialties 
will rise : 
7 “such as Lasagne, Veal Marsala, 
Dale Rocheleau-and-Linda-Jeffries, 


S.A. officer’s-elect, met with Cynic i mM AI 7 / | Chicken Cacciatore, Saltimbocca, 
reporter Sarah Bailey to talk about ; 


next year. Their ideas start on ‘page 6. j 7 = —m/ Lobster Fra Diavolo and so on 


ISSUES Michael Parenti — the famous and and so on and mmmmm 
' 12 the infamous, the mast outstanding 3 


political scientist ever to teach at e @ 
UVM, the Congressional candidate, the ‘the difference is italian 


‘author, the anti-war hero: the fired... 


7 a = 
eS ae 


; } met : Open trom 12 to 3 and 6 to 9 except tuesdays. 
Cynic Exclusive: Faculty Union Located 1% miles north of stowe village. 


Bormed: A group on Faculty Slike Call 253-8459 for reservations. 
stituted itself a union last week and 

plans to push for bargaining unit status next 

semester. And UVM’‘s labor troubles con- 

tinue to mount. 


FEATURES 


What we have here is a complete 
lack of Communication. UVM turns 
down $500,000 for a journalism 
program, and the Cynic finds the Communi- 
cations Department is, quite frankly, a mess. 


ten ee i Ee ae ee ee ee OEe ee ae 


2 Watergate in Waterbury: The break- _ 
ing and entering of human minds. 
An_ inside report on Waterbury 
State Hospital. 


Bury my heart at Dunder Rock. 
2 Swanton’s Abenakis, or the Abena- 
ki’s Swanton; that’s the underlying 


conflict between state game wardens and Open 9:30 a.m -5:30 p m Mon -Sat 


native Vermonters. 


ART S ‘nee 91 College St. Tel. 802 862-4397. 


“Blue J. Films — Burlington’s Independent . 
Filmmakers 


A talk with SA Concert’s new President 
Tim Koehler 


Won't you play with me? ........... 35 
Deer Hunter Review 


McLaughlin and Coryell. — Jazz Rock 


SPORTS 


The men’s lacrosse team took 
59 UConn into overtime Saturday only 
to lose the 14-12 heartbreaker. 


The women’s lacrosse squad played 


60 Dartmouth to a halftime stand- 


still. But the Big Green ran past the 
~ Cats-in the second half to win 9-6. 


UVM's varsity—baseball lost a dou- 
61 bleheader to Maine Saturday, but *“* _ ae “ee 
came back to sweep two from re = and still get the 


North Adams State. . . eats rf eme pR: e guarantee! 


i —— = eo epee * - ~~ ~eaee— ee ~ 
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} Calvin Does It Again... 


In Jean‘ius. Calvin” 
' Klein... introduces the— 


Clenim Slit Skirt. 
A Western Cut Gone 
Slim. And Slit In Back. 
The Leg Play That 
Conquered the West. 
Ditto the East. In 
100% Indigo Cotton. 
TO Be Mated 
with a Cotton Oxford 
Shirt. Or One of the 
Bright New Tees, The 
Skirt... $31. Sizes 4-14 
Calvin... | 
—Studio 3 on 3. 


In Jean-ius. Calvin 
Klein... introduces the 
Clenim Slit Skirt. 

A Western Cut Gone 
Slim. And Slit In Back. 
The Leg Play That 
Conquered the West. 
Ditto the East. In 
100% Indigo Cotton. 

--TO Be Mated 

with a Cotton Oxford 
Shirt. Or One of the 
Bright New Tees. The 
Skirt... $31. Sizes 4-14 
Calvin... 

—Studio'3 on 3. 


MAGRAMS. 


\ XY sugurBAN SHOP --sTUDIO 3 


EON—BRIGHT TUBES... 
ARE MAKING THE ROUNDS 


THE TUBE... today’s red-hot news! A sassy 
little tube that supports while-it molds to the 
figure like a second skin. When it comes to" 
fashion... Magrams sees lots of Curves 
ahead! Tubes in terry and shimmery 
nylon — $4.00 —Colony on Main 
And tubes in cotton knit — 
$5.00—8.00 Updated 
Missy on Main 
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" Unsolicited materials. All submissions are subi t to the 
Vermont ‘Cyniec's 5 nd | 


Billings Center Box 20 PRINTED BY: a 
University of Vermont UPPER VALLEY PRE 
Burlington, VT 05405 isis Vermont 
(802) 656-4412 4413 


This issue is dedicated to all the 
advertisers in the world that 
make our paychecks possible, 
and toa S.A. Treasurer for 
making it impossible. 
~~ General Larose’ 


The Vermont Cynic assumes NO responsibility for 


ight to edit. All unsolicited material 


becomes the Property of the Vermont Cynic. 
|. gyi Part of this publication may be-reproduced without 


@. expressed written consent of 
Subscription rate is $12 yearly. 
Circulation: 10,000 
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News| 


‘Reycoters March | 
Against Nestle 


By Jean Reinsborough 

The Downtown Grand 
Union was the scene of a com- 
munity protest against Nestle 
corporation last Saturday. 


Approximately. 30  pedple ~ 


armed with petitions and signs 
reading “‘Let the Children Live” 
and “Food for Health, Not to 
Harm” gathered in front of the 
supermarket and passed out 
information to shoppers. 

The event was part of .an 
on-going boycott against Nestle, 
sparked by the company’s pro- 
motion of an infant formula in 
developing nations. The oppon- 
ents claim that Nestles’s efforts 
are exploiting and killing babies 


jin places where clean water and 


refrigeration are unavailable. 

The youngest demonstrator 
was four-month-old Emily Jar- 
vis, who wore a statement- 
pinned to her chest that said 
“No to Nestles, Breast is Best.” 
According to her mother, Lana 
Jarvis, “If Emily could talk, she 
would have said it herself. sf 

The demonstration was but 
one example. of local involve- 
ment in the nationwide boycott. 
UVM’s Women’s Referral Center 
has been sponsoring a petition 
drive for four months. Having 


' effect. 


collected an estimated 600 signa- 
tures, the center intends to 
forward the petitions to Nes- 


tle next week. 


Burlington residents, along 
with. citizens throughout the 
nation, collected Nestle coupons 
from newspapers and magazines 
during Lent; the number of 
coupons appeared to be greater 
than usual dué to a sales cam- 
paign on chocolate flavoring and 
candy bars. The coupons were. 
then made into paper mache 
baby bottles and sent back to 
Nestle. 

The gesture was an diséinnt 


- to tell Nestle that despite their 


attempt to offset the boycott, 
people will not buy until the 
formula promotion _ Policy i 


changed. 


There are indications that 
the boycott is having some 
Nestle stock has gone 
down, and other brand names 
are becoming more popular on 
supermarket: shelves as Nestle 
sales decline. 

Nestle began sending anti- 
boycott literature to ministers 


and food services nationwide 


(including the Newman Center 
and Saga Food: Service). Chur- 
ches have also been an active 
group in the boycott. 


Tuition Proposal 


Requests 


10% 


Price Hike 


The Board of-Trustees will 
meet this Saturday to vote on 
the proposed tuition and board 
cises for thé 1979-80 school 
year. 

Both in-state and. out-of- 
state tuition are.- proposed to 
incréase by 10%. This would 


‘lraise the in-state tuition from 


$1,300 to $1,430 per year, and 
the out-of-state tuition from 
$3,735 to $4,110 per year. This 
translates to $60 per credit hour 
for in-state and $172 per credit 
hour for out-of-state’. 

Medical students in-state 
tuition will also rise from $2,400 
to $2,700 per year. Out-of-state 
tuition will go from $7,500 to 
$7,800 per year. 

Not only will tuition rise, 
but the cost of living on campus 
will go up. The base board rate 
‘will go from $764 to $827 
yearly. This is an 8.2 percent 
increase — the maximum app- 
roved by the Board of Trustees 
in March. 

Reasons for the hikes, are 
attributed ‘to food price inflation 
‘and, according to the Finance 
and Budget Committee Report, 
“that probably will be. inade- 
quate to keep pace with such 
inflation.” 

Room rates will increase by 


9.3 percent or, from $970 per: 


double occupancy to $1,060. 
This increase is $30 less than the 
approved raise, as the South 
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Campus heat line will not be in 
operation for another year. 

Other fees that will rise will 
be the Student Health Fee, from 
$68 to $74 per year, and the 
Undergraduate Application Fee, 
from $20 to $25. 

At present approximately 
44 percent of the in-state 
student body receives. financial 
aid.. The raise in tuition and 
room and board will be offset by 
increases in aid available through 
federal sources and the Vermont 
Student Assistance Corporation. 


Marchers gathered in front of the Grand Union to voice their boycott of le products. 


Nestle Responds — 
To Citizen Criticism 


As the boycott forces have 
grown more vocal, Nestle’s posi- 
tion and response have beén 
significantly distorted. 

Nestle has been manufac- 
turing infant formula in Europe 
for more than 100 years and has 
been in the developing countries 
for more than 60 years. 

The company’s experience 
and that of responsible medical 
authorities has been that infant 
formula products have filled a 
vital need for a high quality and 
nutritious supplement to breast- 
feeding. 

Nestle completely supports 
the concept that breast milk is 
the best food for infants and the 
company’s distribution practices 
are not aimed at getting mothers 
to abandon breast-feeding in 
favor of formula. The product is 
intended to provide a supple- 
ment at the time when a child 
needs more nutrition § than 
mother’s milk alone can provide. 

Nestle is not involved in 
aggressive promotion. of infant 
formula anywhere in the world. 
As a matter of responsibility the 
company has its distribution 


It is believed that recent changes . i 


in the aid programs will extend 
to approximately 200 additional 
students. 

Also, ‘the recent Middle 
Income Student’s Assistance Act 
(MISA) now permits interest 
free loans up to $2,500 per year 
(during school) for any. student 


taking at least six hours of | 


credit. This money is limited 
only by other aid that the 
student receives. 

Federal guidelines state that 
UVM’s increases can only be 9.5 
percent overall per year. UVM’s 
net increase _is exactly that 
amount. * 

The total budget for 
1979-80 is proposed as not to 
exceed $45,677,000. They will 
accept gifts in the amount of 


$416, 687. 


practices under constant review 
and already has .taken action, 
without. condition, to modify 
practices where such reviews 
have shown them inappropriate. 
For instance, all consumer adver- 
tising of infant formula in the 
Third World was recently halted 
because the company believes 
the role of media in the educa- 
tional process needs to be 
re-evaluated. 

(Ed. Note: The INFACT 
Coalition, a major sponsor of the 
Nestle boycott, disputes many 
of Nestle’s claims in the preced- 
ing and subsequent paragraphs.) 

In addition, Nestle is cur- 
rently consulting with govern- 
tents and pediatricians around 
the world to insure that com- 
pany policies are responsible and 
to find new ways to minimize 
the possibility of misuse. 

Some accuse Nestle of not 
doing enough but it would be 
irrespongible, to make. further 
changes without a_ thorough 
evaluation with the medical 
profession of what the results 
might be. 

If all of the activist demands 


Staff Photo 


be: 


were met, infant formula would 
simply be available on store 
shelves without any educational 
program to insure its proper use. 
The only result would be misuse 
and a resultant set .of new 
problems. 

’ Nestle is confident that the 
WHO forum will look at infant 
nutrition inthe context of the 
total problem of widespread 
poverty, ignorance and disease 


that afflicts the. Third World. 


The company is determined 
that there shall be solutions to 
these problems. Such solutions 
shall include strict, reasonable 
and responsible guidelines for 
the distribution of formula by 
industry as a whole, along with 
adequate monitoring and en- 
forcement. It is also vital that 
this conference take steps to 
work out positive programs to 
improve the state of infant 
nutrition as well as programs 
which facilitate and promote 
breast-feeding. 

—from The Infant Formula 
Controversy: A Nestle View, by 
the Nestle Company, Inc. 
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* S.A. Officers-Elect Discuss 
Plans For Next Year 


For your 


i Foreign Car 


Ze Bouncing all over town trying to find 
shocks for your foreign car can be very hard on your 
nerves. The solution? Shock therapy at your nearby 
Beck/Arnley Foreign Car Parts Store. You'll find a com- 
plete line of MacPherson Struts, heavy duty shocks, gas 
filled shocks, and standard shocks for over 250 models of 
foreign cars. You don’t have to lose your mind, trying to 
find shocks anymore. Just go to your Beck/Arnley Foreign - 
Car Parts Store. _»__ 


Imported Parts Center 
3060 Williston Road 
South Burlington, Vermont 05401 


Photo Flights! 
Air Rides! 
| Flight 

Instruction! 


The Airmaster wants to get 
you off the ground with our 
" exclusive Discovery Flight. 
Valuable ground instruction 
and the opportunity to fly an 
_ . airplane is yours for 

: only $10.00! 


CALL NOW 862-2247 


Burlington International Airport 
Cessna-Lake Aircraft 
Raven Hot Air Balloons 


Aircraft sales ¢ Charter Service 
¢ Maintenance 


RECYCLING 
STOPS. 
April 25 
LAST DAY!!! 


| 


(Dale Rocheleau and Linda 
Jeffries are President and Vice- 
President Elect-of the Student 
Association, respectively, Cynic 


reporter Sarah Bailey had an» 


interview with them''to discuss 
their philosophies and plans for 
* next year.) P 

CYNIC: -(to . Rocheleau) 
You’re taking on a job as leader 
of an organization that you’ve 
never been a member of. How 
do you feel that you qualify? 


~ROCHELEAU: Essentially, -- 


the S.A. is every student on 
campus — technically. There- 
fore, I’ve been a member my 
entire. time at this | univer- 
sity. It’s true I haven’t been in 
an elected office, but I’ve been 
involved with the Student 
Lobby in Montpelier, and I’ve 
had a very active interest in the 
organization. I’ve talked with 
senators about issues I’m con- 
cerned with, giving my opinion. 
My qualifications come from 


' other areas, such as Resident 


Assistant. 


Arns. A lot of the information 
that they receive from the 
students is so iffy and unclear 
that they don’t know how to 


_use it. We’d like to start an Exit 


Rating, where the graduates rate 
the three best and three worst 
professors. (Editor’s Note: This 
is currently going on in Billings 
Center.) 

ROCHELEAU: The_ first 
step is to make the evaluations 
public after they are compiled. 
The second step is to implement 


them in the tenure process in a~ 


substantive way. The Albatross 
is a possibility — it has a high 
rate of return and response, but 
it needs to be more- substantial 
in content. 

CYNIC: A major problem 
of the-S.A. has been the fact 


that rarely do all the Senators | 


come to the bi-monthly meet- 
ings, and that they are often 
unaware of the issues that will 
be dealt with in that meeting. 
What do you propose as ways to 
increase attendance and aware- 
ness? 


“Any club...that does have a good image is ~ 


an active one...We have to portray that 
image which is difficult to do” 


- 


* JEFFRIES: Skills don’t 
have,to come from the organi- 
zation itself. They can come 
from other fields as well. 
CYNIC: Your only S.A 
function has involved lobbying 
in Montpelier. What exactly did 
that involve? 
‘ ROCHELEAU: I did _ re- 
search, especially on the appro- 
priations to the Vermont Stu- 
dents Assistance Corporation 
(VSAC). 
CYNIC: Concerning the stu- 
dent lobby, you admit that 
perhaps things could have been 
handled better — guch as com- 
munication with people in the 
Legislature. What changes would 
you implement next year to 
make it a more viable function? 
JEFFRIES: (As V.P. she is 
in charge of the student lobby) 
Our biggest problem is the 
Chittenden County delegates. It 
will involve getting out and 
contacting them. Charlie Clark 


chose to go around them this: 


year, hoping to reach the Legis- 
lature more directly. Chittenden 
County is anti-UVM. They feel 
they represent. the business 
community of Burlington. They 
see only the negative side of the 


university, not the positive as- 


pects.-We-have to work hard to 
change that image. It’s a matter 
of utilizing the information we 
have on UVM’s contribution to 
the community. A lot more 
personal-contact is needed. 

ROCHELEAU: We have to 
have more contact — establish 
the positive side of UVM to our 
representatives, It needs to.be on 
a personal level, instead of a 
business level. It’s’ a more 
time-consuming thing, but with- 
out their support, where do we 
get? 


CYNIC: You state that you ” 


want to get the students more 
actively involved in the. tenure 
process. What can be done to 
accomplish ‘that, and how can 
you get thé administration to 
utilize the student efforts? ~ 
JEFFRIES: All of our ideas 
have pretty much come from Dr. 


Linda Jeffries 


JEFFRIES: Attendance has 
only been a problem in the last 
two months. As the year wraps 
up, people begin to see their job 
as over. As soon as elections are 
over, that’s seen as the end. 

ROCHELEAU: The .-S.A. 
has a history of dropped attend- 
ance at the end of a year. 
Enthusiasm wanes, and the exe- 
cutive must make the effort to 
insure the attendance, to keep 
the Senators motivated and to 
get them to let you know if 
they’re not going to make it, and 
why. 

_CYNIC: So how do you 
plan to do that? t 

RQCHELEAU: Personal 
pressure — it’s difficult to do; 
there’s no concrete answer. 


‘When a Senator slacks off his 


duties, you have to personally 
approach them. 

CYNIC: You stressed’ the 
“cohesiveness and spirituality” 
of the Senate in one of the 
forums. Can you define this in 
light of the fact that a large 
portion of the campus feel that 
the S.A. is badly run, apathetic 
and should be completely over- 
hauled? 


JEFFRIES: The __ biggest 


‘controversy is-whether the S.A. 


should be used as a forum for 
political ideas. Charlie and Missy 
felt that it should be a political 
forum — that all ideas should be 
viewed. 

CYNIC: Do you plan to 
continue that? 

ROCHELEAU: The _ best 
role of S.A. is as a forum. It is a 
political organization — we must 


take a stand after all sides have 


been aired. 

JEFFRIES: If all of the 
Senators worked full time, we 
wouldn’t take so long on each 
issue ‘ 


- _ CYNIC: What is your stand 


on divestiture? You don’t really 
state it specifically in, your 
platform. ’ . 

_ JEFFRIES: It’s _ obyious 
that we can’t support an apar- 
theid government. if the proper 
pressure can’t be . created 


through the stockholders, then 
they should divest. 

CYNIC: Then why didn’t 
you vote for divestiture’ , 

. JEFFRIES: I wasn’t sure 
thats what I thought — no that's 
not a good answer — let’s see... 4 
“no” would have meant that | 
supported the apartheid policy. 
Now I see that divesting may 
solve the problem — I wasn’t 
sure then. 

As executives, we arén’t 
required to take a personal stand 
on-an-issue. 

ROCHELEAU: I personally 
think that Linda would have 


handled the situation very well if: 
4she’d had. to deal_with—it-—as- 


Vice-President. 

CYNIC: Leon Heyward (a 
presidential candidate) stated 
that “the S.A. has an image 
problem.”’ Do you feel this is 
true? What image do you envi- 
sion for next year? 

ROCHELEAU: The S.A. 
can always improve its image — 
students don’t think it’s visible 
enough. That will be a major 
concern of ours. Our ability to 
project enthusiasiii and promote 
‘discussion will be important. 
The Cynic covered a lot of major 
student issues this year from all 
aspects. More students are aware 
of the issues. Once visibility is 
projected, the image will clear 
up. 

JEFFRIES: Any club on 
campus that does have a good 
image is an active one. People 
know what they’re doing. We 
have to portray that image, 
which is difficult to do. 

' CYNIC: What, besides for 
example, the S.A. Forum in the 
‘Cynic do you feel is needed to 
increase student communication 
between the S.A. and the clubs? 

JEFFRIES: It has to start 
with the Senators themselves. 
For instance, the chairman of 
the Communications Committee 
and Peter Vanderbilt have done 
absolutely all the work this year 
for that committee. If people 
aren’t fulfilling their role on a 
committee, they should be 
replaced. 

ROCHELEAU: Communi- 
cations is on two levels — one is. 
within the organization. This 
must be stressed. Then there’s 
the S.A. to the student body. 
More contact with the Cynic and 
WRUYV will occur next year. 

CYNIC: As has been stated 
earlier, there seems to be a 
communications problem within 
the S.A. Often, things occur that 
some senators aren’t informed 
of, or they come to meetings 
‘unaware of what is to be discuss- 
ed. How do you plan to correct 
this? — 

JEFFRIES: Well, we try to 
plan the agenda early enough for 
people to read it. 

CYNIC: (to  Rocheleau) 
You stated that the situation of 
off-campus housing must be 
dealt with. In what ways? 

ROCHELEAU: One way of 
resolving several issues — both 
housing and investments — 
-would be to invest in the FHA 
loan program. Not only is it a 
better return to the investors 
than South Africa, but it would 
result in construction in the 
area. I’ve looked into the Bur- 
lington Tenant’s Organizing 
Committee’s proposal and my 
initial reaction.is that of sup- 
port. It’s probably the best 
short-term solution, although it 


‘treats the symptoms more than 


the cause. , ; 
(continued on page 10) 
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State Officials Promote 
Vermont Businesses 


By Alan Marshall 

Governor Snelling, a small 
manufacturer in Shelburne him- 
self, was right at home advoca- 
ting the purpose of the Vermont 
Export Conference before 200 

- well-fed businessmen in the 
Radisson Hotel last Wednesday 
night, April 18. 

The promotional  confer- 
ence, co-sponsored by the state’s 
Agency._of—_Development -and 
Community Affairs, the Mont- 
pelier office of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and Ver- 
mont’s U.S. Congressional Dele- 
gation, was a two-day long 
agenda of seminarsand talks 
designed. to encourage small 
manufacturers in the state to 
seek out foreign markets 
through complete, relatively 
free, business services offered to 
them. 

In his talk after the banquet 
dinner of the conference’s first 
night, the Governor expressed 
sincere confidence in Vermont’s 
“vast new possibilities” for over- 

_ seas trade from a ‘triad’ of 
business — manufacturing, agri- 
culture, and tourism. “We can 
bring apples. and maple syrup 


to countries where they have 
diamonds and gold,”he said. “I 


| don’t think South Africa has 


” 


any. 

« “Vermont is second in New 
England and sixth in national 
exports in relation to the goods 
and services produced,” Snelling 
continued. “‘But with the value. 
ef the dollar down abroad, we 
can see the importance of 
exports for more profits and 
more jobs. For travel and related 
industries, it is a rare time for 
Vermonters.” 

Senator Patrick Leahy 
(D—Vt) also gave a talk entitled 
“Tourism: Its Importance to our 
Region as an Export.’ Tourism 
— which creates low-paying 
service jobs such as janitorial, 
retail clerking, waiting, dish- 
washing, and attending ski-lifts 
for the Vermonters — received a 
special emphasis under the title 
of the “International Tourism 
Plan,” which came out of the 
1979 Eastern Canadian Premiers 
and New England Governors’ 
Conference, with a special series 
of meetings, talks and work- 
shops. (There was none for 
agriculture.) 


The Vermonters who bene- 
fitted from this aspect of the 
conference were two! Only two 
of the thirty-two interested 
parties (Vermont Transit and the 
Stoweflake/Nordic Resort) who 
signed the first day’s registration 


_jist were from: Vermont. The rest 


were representatives of foreign 
and domestic national airlines, 
chain hotels (Holiday Inn and 
Best Western), — governmental 
agencies (Vermont State Cham- 
ber of Commerce), and out-of- 
state travel directors. - 
_. Speakers were interested in 
developing and marketing a 
concept of the Vermont rural 
life to Europe. The low value of 
the dollar vis a vis other. travel 
options makes the States especi- 
ally attractive to travellers. This 
drive to take ‘advantage of the 
potential markets created by the 
nation’s trade deficit is well 
timed with the foreign interest 
in the northeast because of the 
1980 Winter Olympics in Lake 
Placid. ie 

The Vermont Export Con- 
ference was an outgréwth of 
federal and the state’s new 
(continued on page 10) 


UVM Students Among — 
Trident Protesters 


By Morris Earle, Jr. 

The “Burlington Barnacles,” 
a group of 21 UVM students and 
peace activists, were among the 
3,000 demonstrators at the 
launching of the first Trident 
facleat submariné in Groton, 
Conn. on April 7. 

The huge sub, as long as 2 
football fields, was launched at 
Electric Boat (EB) Shipyard, ina 
ceremony attended by First 
Lady. Rosalyn Carter. The 


12,000 invited guests to the 
ceremony filed into the shipyard 
through a narrow street packed 
with demonstrators. . 

‘Over 200 protesters sat in 
front of the gates of the yard, 
requiring most of the guests to 
climb over them and sometimes 
even to step on them. Surprising- 
ly, no one was_hurt. The guests 
were mostly Electric Boat Co. 
workers, and their families. 

The demonstration started 


Demonstrators filled the streets of Groton protesting the 
,lsunchina of the first oe Staff Photo 


pee 26, 1978 


at 8 a.m. on-a windy, cold 
hilltop in Groton, overlooking 
the New London Naval Base, the 
largest submarine base in the 
world. A few snow flurries fell 
on the sober crowd, as~ they 
received last minute instructions 
on procedures. Non-vidlence was 
strongly emphasized, and every- 
one. involved in the sit-down/ 
blockade was required to have 
had formal non-violence train- 
ing. 

The march down to the 
shipyard was mostly silent. The 
protesters carried a mock sub- 
marine, the “Trident monster,” 
made of bamboo poles and 
ropes, over 500 feet long. The 


“monster” had 408 black pen-' 
__ nants flying from it, to represent 
the 408 nuclear warheads on the. 


boat. 


“One shipyard 


worker...said to his 


little boy, ‘Just step 


“on the. Pigs, Dimnimy.” 


Among the many signs and 
banners carried was a quotation 
of John F. Kennedy: **‘Mankind 
must end the arms race, or the 
arms race will end mankind.” 

Others read “Feed the Peo- 
ple, Not the Pentagon,” “Arrest 
the Arms Race,” “Fund Human 
Needs,” and “God: Help_ Us 
When It’s Used.” 


Five Buflington Barnacles: 


took part in the sit-in at the 


gates. For an hour and a half, 


they sat quietly in front of the 
main gate, tightly packed in with 
about 50 other sitters, while 
thousands of Electric Boat 
guests filtered through them, 
much .like through an obstacle 
course. 30 policemen stood 


nervously by, cracking jokes to 


(continued on page 8) 
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Remember .... 


Whether yoG're Jooxing for a 
friendly. cozy, atmosphere ... a 
date for Saturday night ... The best 
selection of draft beer in Burling: 
ton .. Some fine stereo sounds ... 
A great line of super-sized drinks 

.. Chess. checkers. backgammon. 
or the best of this years sports 
action on our color TV :.. Or, just 
the night out. -you should be head- 
ing for the Chance! We'll take 
good care of you! 


THE 


LAST 
CHANCE 


SALOON . 
147 Main St. 


Hathaway Shirts 
FACTORY OUTLET 


SAVE 
AT 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


Dress Shirts $8. 50-$ 14. 00 


Cane by Ralph Lauren 
Hathaway for Her 
Christian Dior 
Hathaway" 
Lochlana 
Golf Knits 
Irregulars 
Ties Belts 
Mon.—Sat. 9:30-5:30 
-_Fri. nite til 9:00 


153 Cherry St., Downtown Burlington 
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~ Antitationto Attend Out 
9th “Anniversay 


_¢ April 23rd through April 28th. 
Thanking “You for°Your “Patronage. 


2O%OFF fxret 
 SUNDANCE 


A Heritage of American Crafts | 
CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY BURLINGTON 


—— = - r 


+ Pottery | 

¢ Jewelry 

». Glassware 

4 Backgammon 


¢ Stuffed Animals : 
And Much More... 


GIFT SHOP 
Burlington Square Mall 
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** After studying The Geography of Wine... 
...Enjoy the fine wines from Weck’s. 


: 


WINE & CHEESE 
' Burlington Square Mall -658-2070 
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Gay Student Union 
To Host Conference 


By Wilda White 
The University of Vermont 
Gay Student Union will host the 
New England Gay Students 
Conference at the University of 
Vermont on April 27-29 at the 
Living/Learning Center. The 
Conference will focus on issues 
pertinent to Gay student organi- 
zations and on issues of inter- 

est about homosexuality. 
The Conference will center 


:.around keynote addresses by Flo 


Kennedy, Allen Young, Karla 
Jay and Ariadne Kane, as well as 
workshops, discussions, poetry 
reading, and other social events. 


Kennedy was.raised in Kan-' 


sas City in the twenties. She was 
one of the first Black women to 
graduate from Columbia Law 


’ School and went on to defend 


Charlie Parker and Billie Holi- 
day. In the sixties she was a 
delegate to the Black Power 
conferences, then took up the 
battle against sexism and racism 
by founding the Media Work- 


shop, the Feminist Party and the- 


Coalition Against Racism and 
Sexism. She was a member of 
the legal team which was instru- 
mental in liberalizing the New 
York state abortion laws and 
was co-author of Abortion Rap. 

She has appeared on several 
programs here in the United 
States, including The Phil Dona- 
hue Show and Good Morning, 
America. Kennedy will speak on 
“The Politics of Oppression.” 

Kennedy initiated the 
Pee-In at Harvard University to 
protest the lack. of toilet facili- 


ties for women. She has written. 


extensively for magazine publi- 
cations. 
Karla Jay and Allen Young. 
have been very active in the Gay 
Liberation. Movement for the 
past decade. They have edited 
three anthologies, including the 
groundbreaking Out of the Clo- 
sets: Voices of Gay Liberation. 
Jay has written for dozens 


Trident... 


of periodicals, She graduateq 
from Barnard College and holds 
a Master of Philosophy degree 
from New York University 
where she is currently complet- 
ing her doctorate in Comparative 
Literature. She lives in New 
York -City and is an Adjunct 
Professor of English. at Pace 
University. 

Young has also written for 
many periodicals. A graduate of 
Columbia ‘College and the Col- 
umbia School of Journalism, he 
travelled to Brazil and Chile on a 
Fulbright Scholarship and-- a 
grant from the _ International 
Press Association, writing for 
such diverse publications as the 
Christian Science. Monitor,-The 
New York Times, and the New 
Left Review (London). He was a 
staff writer for the Washington 
Post but quit to become invol- 
ved in the anti-war movement as 
an activist journalist: He spent 
three years with the Liberation 
News Service, during which time 
the CIA characterized him as an 
“infamous homosexual writer.” 

. Their latest ~—_ anthology, 
Lavendar Culture and The Gay 
Report, which they compiled 
from over 5,000 questionnaires 


written by lesbians and Gay~*~ 


men, has just been published by 
Summit Books. 

Ariadne Kane is Director of 
the Outreach Institute in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, an organiza- 
tion dealing with transgenderist 
and transvestism (cross dressing). 
He refers to himself as an 
androgyne and feels comfortable 
living in either gender role but is 
not interested in any anatomical 


changes. Mr. Kane will speak on , 


“Cross Dressing and Gender 
Issues” and will also present a 
video tape. Mr. Kane has appear- 
ed around the country in various 
media. He brings with him 
knowledge about cross dressing 


and the ability to’ articulate his 


views well. 


————-continued from p.7 


ease the tension, arresting “sit- 
ters,” passing children over 
heads and otherwise helping to 
get the guests in. Almost every- 
one was polite. 

Protesters _ and guests 
seemed more united by the wish 
to prevent any injuries than 
divided by their opposing politi- 
cal views. One white collar 
shipyard worker viciously step- 
ped on heads and hands, and 
said to his little boy, “Just step 
on the pigs, Timmy!” His was a 


Tare example however. - 


The.five Burlington Barna- 
cles at the sit-in were carried off 
by police at 10:30 a.m. and 
charged with the misdemeanor 


of disorderly conduct. The Elec- 
tric Boat company decided later 
not to prosecute, possibly wish- 
ing to avoid publicity. 

Peter MacAusland of Bur- 


_ lington was-one-of those arrest- 


ed. MacAusland Opposes nuclear 
weapons, and feels that we have 


enough (about 15,000) to serve ; 


as a war deterrent. He called the 
Trident sub a “first, strike” 
weapon, and thinks its construc- 
tion is an act of aggression, of 
offense, not defense. The sub 
cost $1.2 “billion,, and can 
destroy 400 cities in 15 minutes, 
The navy is planning to order 30 
of them. 

MacAusland ‘thought the 
demonstration had a_ limited 
effectiveness, but felt he had to 


“do something. He is a veteran of . 


past Seabrook and _ Groton 
demonstrations, and was S.A. 
president in 1974-75. 

The demonstration was or- 
ganized by the Trident. Conver- 
sion Campaign, a coalition of 
peace groups headed by the 
Center for Non-Violent Action 
(CNVA) in Voluntown, Con- 
necticut. The CNVA was found- 
ed almost 20 years. ago, and 
weathered hard times in the late 
60’s, when their barn was 
burned, theit cars smashed, and 
their members’ lives threatened. 
“Demonstrating for peace has 
come a long way since then,” 
said former member Chuck 
Mathite. 

The 3,000 people in the 
protest vigil were of diverse 
backgrounds. There were people 
of all ages, Buddhists with 
Shaved heads and drums, Gay 
men’s and women’s groups, and 


a full range of straight people to... 


freaks. One lady was covered 
with buttons reading “We all live 
in Harrisburg.” 

The crowd was quiet, with 
occasional singing (“All we are 
saying is give peace a chance”) 
and arguments with E.B.’s 
guests. Guests were heard to 
shout at people in the sit-in, 
“You're taking food from my 
baby’s mouth!” and “Why don’t 
you go get jobs?” while protest- 
ers returned with, “The Trident 
is a doonisday machine,” and 
“You're celebrating the end of 
the World!” 
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Jan Prybyla “there is more room for intellect in China today.“ 


Use Of Capitalism 
Seen In China — 


By Hart Van Denberg 

The recent movés by Com- 
munist China to incorporate 
western capitalistic ideals in an 
effort to revitalize their econo- 
my and agriculture are part of 
the party leadership’s ten-year- 
plan, or the ‘‘Great Leap’ Out- 
ward,” said Jan Prybyla, Eco- 
nomics. professor of Penn State 
University. 

Yet, the plan‘does not call 
for the massive infusion of 
Western technology and capital, 
but rather the mobilization .of 
China’s current resources.: They 
plan to put the country’s most 
plentiful resources to work, 
increasing both output per cap- 
ita and per acre, said Prybyla. 

Further, with some use of 
Western technology, the Chinese 
hope to increase grain yields 
from 250 million metric tons in 
1977 to 400 million tons by 
1985. Industry, said Prybyla, 
was expected to have an annual 
growth rate of ten percent. It 
has recently been estimated that 


the cost of this development will © 


be between 40 and SO billion 
dollars. 

Prybyla outlined this 
growth with a quote from the 
British weekly, The Economist.. 
The business magazine made a 
rule of thumb measurement for 
calculating China’s hopeful 


growth. “Simply think of a 


number_and double it.” That’s 


‘how the Chinese are thinking. 


It was also pointed out that 
the likelihood of the Chinese 
succeeding in their first “10- 
year-plan” is quite high. “‘The 
Chinese are a very energetic 
people,” said Prybyla, “and... 
provided that they don’t act like 
children in a candy store, they 
should make it.” 

. Perhaps the most intriguing 
question brought up was whe- 
ther or not the Chinese will be 
able to absorb -all this, growth. 
Will the economic, political, and 
cultural institutions of Deng’s 
China be able to handle this 
sudden set of changes? 

Under the “Gang of Four,” 
the economic goals were cen- 
tered around equity: narrowing 
the spread in goods and services, 
power (to influence) and oppor- 
tunity. This tended to destroy 
incentives to work. Although it’s 
romantic to think that people 
APRIL 26, 1979 


should work because. they like 
to, thé net effect has been 
stagnation. When Deng came to 
power, the Maoists were, as 
Prybyla put it, ‘alleged to have 
introduced methods that retar- 
ded the rate of growth.’ Under 
the present regime, the “func- 
tional goals’ are growth first, 
and equity second. 

Industry seems to be adapt- 
ing well. “There is no need,” 
said Prybyla, “for the.workers’ 
councils, and revolutionary com- 
mittees which hindered industry 
by becoming political battle- 
grounds. There are now pay 
increases, overtime. pay, piece- 
work, and the directional princi- 
ple has been introduced, too.” 

Prybyla commented that 
“with Mao the lowest paid 
people were regarded as a 
respectful group. Now the term 
used is poverty.” The peasants 
who are not benefitting from the 
“new” China are looked at the 
same way many poor people in 
other countries are. 

Some people wonder if the 
present regime is going to last. 
Many people within. the country 
are not happy with the way 
things are going. The country is 
layirig itself'open to the west 
and some .Chinese don’t want 
the capitalists getting a grip on 
the Sleeping Giant for fear ‘of 
exploitation. 

Lastly, with so much influ- 


“fice being placed on heavy 


industry, rather than agriculture, 
will China begin to see large 


urban areas grow up? Will these. 


urban:areas, havens of “culture,” 
be beneficial to China’s well- 
being? Or could the. cities 
harbour unrest? The. transition 


‘from the farm to factory will be 


interesting to watch, said Pry- 
byla. ' 
Prybyla concluded that 
under Deng Xioping, the “‘free- 
dom” of the people has in- 
creased since the days of Mao. 
He referred to one acquaintance, 
a Chinese ‘economist, who. was 
put in jail for seven years during 
the time of Mao, just for teach- 
ing a group of businessmen 
about profit. Now, you are not 
put on trial for thinking “the 
wrong way” about communism. 
There is, according to Prybyla, 
more room for intellect in China 
today. 
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They Call It Stormy Monday 


40* WELL DRINKS!! 


25* DRAFTS 


ALL NIGHT! 8-2! 
ONLY $1.00 COVER! 


FRIENDS = DISCO 


703 PINE ST..: BURLINGTON, VT. 


Live Entertainment 
Tim: McKenzie & Jim Ryan 
April 29 7-10p.im 


. 159 Main St. 
next to the Flynn Theater./ downtown Burlington 


Sun. Evening 


April i | 


CBW Green 

(Behind Fleming Museum) 

Crofts - Games - 

Pie- Throwing 

Bette Drive 

Live Band - 

— Benefit: 

Vermont Special 
Olympics 
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New England Gay Student 


Friday April 27 
4—7PM 

‘SPM 
1 L0PM 


Conference 
April 27-29 


Registration 


Reception 


Saturday April 28. 


7AM 

8=10AM 
9130-11:00AM . 
11215-12345 


1300-2330 


21454115 


Sunday April 28 


10:00-11:30 


11130-12130 
1100 


3100 


Jogging Around Campus 
Registration 
Speaker--Ariadne Kane 

“Cross dressing and gender issues”’ 
Workshop Period 


1.Parent’s, Farilly, Friends 
of Gays 


2.Images rg 
3. Psychology and Homosexuality 


Workshop Period 
1.Veneral Disease 
2.Sexuality 

3.Goals. \ 


4.Women in China--A Slideshow 
and Discussion, , 


5-Facing Racism in the Gay 
Movement 


Workshop Period 

1.Organiting Colleces for March 
on Washington. D.C. 

2.Cay Alcoholicn - 

3.Coming Out on Caapus 

4, Rape-—A Discussion 


Workshop Period 


cen taGay Couples and Relationships 


ah an 
2.Women Loving Women 


3eWorkshop with Allen Young 
Potluck Supper 


Prose and Poetry Reading 
Music igt 


Disco Dance 


Fireplace Lourse 


- Room 115 L/L 


| Speaker — Flo Kennedy Benedict Auditorius. 


Billings North Lounge 


Meet at Fireplace Lounge 


L/L 


Room 115 L/L 


Living/Learning 
Room 161A 
Room 101A. 
Room 102 


Room 161A 
Room 102A 
Rae 131A 
Rooa 101A 


Room 162A 
Room 102A 
_ Room 131A 


Room 115 


Room 115 


Billings 
Round Room 


Workshop Period 

1.Religion and Gays 

2.Gays as Pre-Professionals 
3eGay Student Organizations 
Brunch 


Reception for Yourg and Jay 


Room 161A 
Room 131A ; 
Room 102A 
Simpson Hall 


Speakers—iarla Jay and Allen Young 
“What Do You People Do Anyway?" Benedict Audi:- 


toriun 
Billiags ma 


For more information call 656-4173 


Sponsored by Gay Student’ Union 
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S.A... ? 


JEFFRIES: It’s a matter of 
getting UVM and the commun- 
ity to work together on the 


7S > 
issue. I’m not sure how we're 


ing to solve the problem, but 
oe have to face up to the fact 
that there is a problem. I don’t 
think UVM has accepted that 

et. 
. ROCHELEAU: it’s a prime 
example of our image problem 
with the-community. It appears 


- that UVM is not at all concerned 


with the community. 
JEFFRIES: It’s a real good 
place to start at least. 
CYNIC: An idea that has 
been discussed and gone through 


the administration channels for a° 


number of years now, is that of 
a student grievance committee. 
Why has it taken so long to get it 


- {into action? How do you think 


it will wark? 

JEFFRIES: Originally, . it 
was lumped together with the 
Academic Honesty ,Policy, and 
was separated to give each the 
proper attention. It really wasn’t 
worked on until this year. It 
should be ready in the fall to be 
implemented. We changed the 
process this year. The idea is 
that when it reaches the Faculty 
Senate, it will get passed. 

ROCHELEAU: It takes a 
long time — the Faculty is very 
picky — and justifiably so on 
many points. We have to ham- 
mer those points out. 

CYNIC: You state that 
Jeffries has the “mechanical 
expertise.” What does that 
mean? 

ROCHELEAU: I meant 
technical. She’s familiar with the 
inside of the office — things I 
won’t know how to approach. 
Linda will be helpful in that 
respect. 


Business... 


continued from p. 6 


CYNIC: You mentioned a 
need for an expanded student 
center. Any ideas? 

ROCHELEAU: Billings js 
too small — there’s not enough 
room for all the recognized 
groups, essentially. The question 
is whether we need another 


, center for everyone, or just for 


the overflow. 

JEFFRIES: The second js 
probably more effective. We 
need to research it this summer. 
I believe that in 1973, maybe. 
there was a proposal for a new 
center.’ It was turned down by 
that president. ‘ 

CYNIC: (to Jeffries) You 
say that you are an active 
participant in the S.A. Can you 
qualify that statement, in light 
of your well-known abstentions 
from the major issues? 


JEFFRIES: Ah, the woman 
of prolific abstentions as I’m 
called. A vote is not always 
indicative of activity. That state- 
ment is more of a comparison 
with other Senators in terms of 
time committed, what they do, 
etc. My eontribution has been 
sabatantial in that respect. 

CYNIC: You're so involved 
with other activities, — the 
Greeks, Vice-President Arn’s 
Student Advisory Committee, a 
representative on the Academic 
Honesty Hearing Panel, etc. Do 


- you have the time for S.A. Vice 


President? 

JEFFRIES: Well, I won’t be 
the Vice-President of the Class 
of ’81 anymore. Most of my 
commitments are in terms of 
hours per month. I wouldn’t 
have run if I didn’t have the time 
to do well. My social time is 
what will be cut out — time to 
sit and do nothing. 


= 


continued from p./ 


efforts to encourage small busi- 
ness production in an area 
where large corporations ‘have 
Classically dominated. The lack 
of structural support for “the 
smaller guy” made it almost 
impossible to research and 
follow through on a new market 
area abroad. 

The conference made the 
attending companies fully aware 
of the help available. The 
Massachusetts _ Port Authority, 
for example, does complete 
services for any company taking 
an initial interest in the possibi- 


_ lity. William Tobin, director of 


marketing for MassPort, ‘spoke 
the first afternoon on_ the 
international approach to mar- 
keting. His quasi-governmental 
agency will “research a potential 


Market, complete a distribution 


cost analysis and compare “pric=: 
ing.” 

“There is no expense on 
your part,” Tobin said. “But we 
go on a quality and highly 
selective basis. From your point, 


‘there is only one criterion. That 


is profit. If there is no profit in 


‘what you have to sell over there, 


then we won’t pursue © it.” 
Mark Hannerford, the — state 
representative for public liaison 
from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, presented awards to 
both the Rock of Ages, a granite 
company from Barre, and the 
governor for the state’s 9.7% 
estimated exports of state pro- 
duction. 


gone. As we march toward 
equalization...” 

One company they, dia 
pursue the market for was 
Tarmy’s Lumber Co. from Put- 
ney, Vermont. The firm pro- 
duces kiln dried lumber mainly 
for furnitire manufacturing. Jack 
Tarmy, the owner, was at the 
conference speaking on what 
MassPort did for his company. 
“‘MassPort completely set us up 
a week of business appointments 
with furniture manufacturers in 
Europe,” Tarmy said. “They 
prepared the necessary letters, 
planes, agendas, maps and sche- 
dules.” 

“The foreign market is 
excellent,” he went on. “They 
have tremendous labor market 
problems. Ordinary factory 
workers are getting $12 an hour. 
And there’s a big_lack of wood 
Products and paper... You're 
never too small a company. 
We’re now shipping about a 
third of our output, up from a 
tenth.” 

Other export workshops 
centered on financing and how 
to get paid for overseas sales, 
and shipping regulations and 
documentation. There were 
remarks made at panel discus- 
sions by tour brokers; represen- 
tatives of air, rail, and bus 
transport; trade specialists and 
custom brokers. Plenty of print- 
ed material was available on the 
various aspects of foreign trade 
as well. One guide put out by 
the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, “A Basic Guide to 
Exporting,” reads in the preface: 
“U.S. Companies ready to ex- 
ploit the opportunities in ex- 
porting will find that there is 
substantial help available, both 


_ from government and private 


sources.” 
VERMONT CYNIC 
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‘FEAT DONT FAIL 


_ME NOW” | 


* “SPECIAL LITTLE FEAT SALE 


Selected styles of Frye 
boots in sizes 4-61 for 
: Sate only $33.00. Now 
pein virgin apt | gy May 5. 


y\ Come on 1 down and ling 
| a pair on. 


460 College St. 
_ MON. AND FRI. 9:30-9 
TUE., WED., THUR. 
~ AND SAT. 9:30-5:30. 
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Michael Parenti, cates Gt Fe 
including The AntiCommu . 
Democracy for the Few, and his recently 
published Power and the Powerless, will 
speak at 235 Marsh Life Science at 8:00 
this evening, Thursday, April 26. His 


topic will be “Academic Freedom: the 


University and Society.” 

Parenti was fired by the UVM Board 
of Trustees early in December of 1971 
for anti-Vietnam. War activities. He was 
dismissed over the recommendation of his 
department, the Faculty Affairs Commit- 
tee, the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
UVM President Edward Andrews. 

Andrews called Parenti ‘‘an outstand- 
ing scholar, nationally recognized in his 
field, and a stimulating teacher.” He told 
the board, ‘‘The purpose of the Univer- 
sity is not to make ideas safe for students, 
but to make students safe for .ideas.” 
Fifteen of the twenty board members 
voted to fire Parenti. 


“If we don’t vote to reappoint this ° 
‘man, it will be a sad--day—and a step 


backward in the long history of this 
University...,”’ said Trustee George Little, 
one of the four-voting to retain Parenti. 

UVM -dlost one of its brightest and 
most dynamic professors that day. 


Cynic: In a statement to the 1974 


‘Ariel you wrote of the irrelevance and 


indifference of UVM to the student. You 
concluded: “The reason for this is that 
the university is not established for you 
but for the monied institutions it. serves 


- and the men who rule it. If you know this 


and nothing else about UVM, then you 


understand more. than if you know 


everything else but do not understand 
this.” - 
Parenti: Yes, that’s still true. The. 
university is a corporation, run by its 
trustees. For the most part, they are not 
experts in education. When I was at 


‘UVM, the trustees were insurance men, 


real estate men, bank presidents, legisla- 
tors, and a man from G.M. 

Yet these men have the final say in 
curriculum, hiring and firing professors, 
tuition, and every decision made in regard 
to students. ; 

Cynic: In your book Democracy for 
the Few, you cited universities asa Case 


___ in_point; that “almost all the social 


institutions and~ material resources that 
exist in this: society are controlled by 
non-elective, self-perpetuating groups of 
self-willed corporate businessmen who are 
accountable to no one but themselves.” 
What are the alternatives? 

Parenti: You mean who should run 
the University? The faculty and the 
students who are directly involved in 
teaching and learning. The argument 
levied against this. suggestion is that 
students are only going to be at the 
university for four years. They’re seen as 


transient. Let’s take a look at this argu- 


ment. 

The average American moves every 
two anda half to three years. Compared 
to the university” student, the average 
American. is a’ . Trustees * are 
generally appointed for terms of two to 
three years. Trustees do not live at the 
university. Some don’t even live in the 


12 


‘Tthe “umiversity and spend half an, after- 


noon.there. The guy from G.M. had to fly 
in from Michigan. So the transients 


‘are not the students at all... 


Another argument they bring up is 
that they need wealthy trustees to 


“assume bed financial liability” ‘of -the 
~ university. O 


course that’s simply not so. 

The trustees take no personal risk in 
the university. The university is run with 
the expertise of financial experts, and the 
liability of almost all the major decisions 
is covered by insurance. They incur no 
personal liability, nor do they bear the 
financial burden of the university. 

The university’s funds come from 
students, who have no say in how they’re 
spent, and by the people of the state of 
Vermont who pay taxes, and they have 
no say in decision-making. 


So those who have a direct financial — 


stake in UVM are excluded from any 
participation; those who have an educa- 
tional stake are excluded from decision- 
making. 

The men, and by end large they are 
men, who sit on the Board of Trustees are 
neither experts in education, nor do they 
have any stake in UVM. They do not 
reflect .the interests of lower income 


people or women, and they are antago- 
nistic to anyone whose interests - are 
different from theirs. 

Cynic: When you were fired by the 


UVM Trustees in 1971, you received an.. 


out-of-court money settlement. How 
much was it? 

Parenti: $15,000. 

Cynic: Since you won a settlement, I 
assume the trustees. made a bad and 
probably illegal decision, Who ended up 
paying the money? 

Parenti: The university paid the sum, 
either through a general fund or insur- 
ance. The Trustees didn’t say, “We made 
a bad decision, ” ante up, pass the hat and 
kick in $500 apiece. 

Cynic: You'll be speaking on, ene 
mic freedom at UVM. Your case was the 


. most blatant political firing ever to take 


place at UVM. Are you familiar with the 
Ralph Underhill case? . 

Parenti: Only vaguely. 

_ Cynic:.Can you give us a general 
“modus operandi” of the ne 
firing radicals? 

Parenti: Well, in my case they had to 
make up new rules in order to get rid of 
me. I’ve written five books and 36 
articles, so they couldn’t say anything 
about my publishing. My teaching was 
excellent. I had the backing of my 
department, the University administra- 
tion, students and teachers. 

All they had to do was come up with 
a new. rule. Of course, it Bapeened ‘to be 


- unconstitutional.«~ 


Cynic: Underhill was told that his 
publishing was not “sustained...” _ 


Parenti: That was something we were ° 


told in the “Philosophy Four” firings. 


- When it comes to giving radicals tenure, 
they can be as su 


as they please. 


eone who plays their kind of ball 


-can get tenure with almost no publica- 
tion If you look you'll find a number of 
tenufed professors at UVM who have 


ee remem 


..A Special Section Devoted 


To This Year’s Most | 


Controversial Issues 


@ Parenti. 


m Bishop's House 

= Divestment Struggle 
B Labor 
@ Academic Freedom 


= Jobs For Graduates 


PARENTI: — 
Absolute Freedom of Movement 
for Those Who Lie Perfectly Still 


published virtually nothing whatsoever. 
But about a radical they say, “Well, I read 
his book, and I didn’t think it was so 
hot.”” So, even if he’s published a ot, 
they’ll get him. 

Teaching evaluations are just a 
football they kick around. If they don’t 
like a guy whose student ratings are good, 
they say, “Well, he’s just a showroom.” 

And if a professor hasn’t published 
anything worth reading, no. matter what 
the students think of him, they’ll gay 
“His teaching is a great asset to the 
department.” 

Cynic: Due to a recent ruling by 
Dean_Jewett of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the administration has so far 
refused to provide Underhill with written 
reasons for his firing. - 

~~." Parenti: Providing reasons is not in 
their interests. Written reasons can be 
appealed. They can be appealed legally, as 
I- appealed the reasons for my firing. 

Cynic: Is the mals route. the best 
way? 

‘Parenti: Well, I had solid support in 
my case up until it was in legal chambers. 
I felt it should've served as an educational 
focus to organize around, but most of my 
colleagues gave up the fight when it 
became a legal thing. I think it was 
unfortunate. 

Cynic: You were an “‘activist’s 
activist” in the early 70s, particularly in 
the anti-war movement. Do you see the 

latter part of the decade as a time of 
apathy? - 

Parenti: No. The apathetic 70s is a 
media creation. 

Thousands of students in the past 


few years have been active in movements 


to withdraw our investments from South 


Africa, have protested firings of profes- 


sors, have fought nuclear’ power plants 


and nuclear arms buildups. These -stu- - 


dents have spoken out, ‘marched, 
o4, and been arrested. . at 


I think students have been very 
active, but the media and those who 
control the media have chosen to ignore 
these movements. It’s not in the interests 
of those who control the media to cover 
serious demands for change. 

Cynic: On the issue of media control, 
what role did the Free Press have in the 
trustees deciding to fire you on the basis 
of your anti-war activities? 


Parenti: First of all, the Free Press 


only had an impact on the trustees 
because they wanted to believe it. My 


' colleagues read the same paper every day, 


and they didn’t believe the rubbish which 
the Free Press ran. 

It_ provided the trustees with ammu- 
nition, but only because they chose to 


“believe what they wanted to believe. 


* The most important way the Free 
Press -attacked me was through their 
letters-to-the-editor. They ran, and re-ran 
letters from five or six persons attacking 
me,_printing two.and three letters by the 
same people. At the same time, they 
withheld dozens of letters supporting me. 

Franklin Smith controlled the editor- 
ial page in those days, and he was so bad 
that his own staff forced him to give up 
that control. He was one of the last 
defenders of Nixon during Watergate, 
right up through Nixon’s resignation. 

Cynic: Weren't Smith’s biases fairly 
well known? ; 

Parenti: The trustees saw in it what 


‘they wanted to see. 


_ Cynic: ‘Many tenuréd faculty see 
your case as a aberration, unrelated to 
present cases of Marxists being denied 


' tenure... 


Parenti: The UVM faculty are 
generally very conservative. 

‘Cynic: The tenured faculty... . 

Parenti: Yes. 
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BISHOP’S HOUSE 


“Paved paradise 
.. and put up a parking lot.” 


Staff Report 
Last Monday, the Commit- 
tee to Save the Bishop’s House 


held a press conference on the 
lawn of the Bishop’s House and . 


ereleased the following  state- 
ment: “We deplore the Medical 
Center Hospital’s continued 
determination to destroy the 
Bishop’s House in an historic site 
district. We believe that their 
decision is unwise and insensitive 
because the demolition of this 
building will permanently scar a 
long-established Burlington 
“yieighborhood, because the so- 
called ‘need’ for parking is 
extremely questionable, and 
because demolition indicates an 


unhealthy attitude towards the— 


people of Burlington and the 
importance of ence s heri- 
tage. 

“We believe that ‘the 
destruction of this valuable old 
property by a health care facility 
is particularly unjustified 
because a parking lot only 
further encourages enslavement 
to the. automobile and further 
separates the community from a 
sense of its past. 

“Our committee has sincere- 

- ly sought ‘to work with the 
Hospital in a joint effort to save 
the Bishop’s House, but our 
offers of assistance have been 
discouraged or ignored: In light 
of the Hospital’s intransigence 
and the University’s inaction, we 
fear that there is little more that 
we can do to prevent the de- 
struction of the Bishop’s House. 
Any change in course must be 
influenced by President Coor, by 
the Hospital Trustees, by stu- 
dents at the University, or by 
other citizens of Burlington. 

“We know that the Hospital 


could save the house and realize 


over $500,000, but we also 
know that this possibility must 


means that powerful institutions 
can ignore reasonable alterna- 
tives and insist on their own 


ill-conceived proposals because 


some institutions don’t like to 


have their proposals questioned, 


then perhaps the Hospital and 
the University have won this 
time. 

‘We have been through a 
long and difficult time in this 
endeavor, and we have learned a 
great .deal about preservation 
and power. It is now spring, a 
time of renewal, and we look 


forward to the ities. with 
renewed hope that our efforts 
have been productive. 
“We wish to thank those 
members of the community who 
offered their support. We wish 
to especially thank the doctors, 
nurses, and service staff at the 
Hospital who supported our 
efforts and we hope that, 
someday, when these people are 
allowed to participate in the 
Hospital’s decision-making pro- 
‘ cess, more humane direction can 
be anticipated.” 


WCAX-TV Hires 


Becker Poll 


The nationally known Bec- 
ker Research polls of Boston 
have been hired by WCAX-TV to 
conduct a survey not only of 
opinions of television viewing in 
greater Burlington, but private 


opinions on the Bishop’s House 


controversy as well. 

Pollsters have been asking 
10 to 15 questions about WCAX 
and TV in general; then at the 
end of the questioning, four 
questions relating to the Bis- 
hop’s House are asked: 

(1) What are your general 
attitudes toward the Medical 
Center Hospital? 


be agreed to by Dr. Coor and the ii 


Hospital Trustees. 

“If winning means that the 
Hospital Trustees can destroy a 
unique building in an historic 
site district, if winning means 
that the University of Vermont, 


through its complicity in demo- 


lition, can defy the University’s 
own avowed principles of his- 
toric preservation, if winning 


Historic 


Site Slated ; 


For Raze 


Staff Report 
As of April 25, the Medical 
Center Hospital of Vermont will 


be permitted to demolish the 


Bishop’s House at 52 South 
Williams St. and pave the land 
for 150 parking spaces. But the 
Hospital probably will not de- 
stroy the 125-year-old house 
until after the students leave 
UVM in May. 

For over three, years, UVM 
has been directly involved with — 
the. Hospital in attempts to 
establish the University Health 
Center, made up of UVM 
Medical School doctors, in the 
DeGoesbriand building on Pearl 
and Prospect Sts. 

In November 1977, the 
University bought the DeGoes~- 
briand from the Hospital for 
$3.8 million on the condition 
that the Mospital would provide 
150 additional parking spaces. 

In 1976, the Hospital pur- 
APRIL 26, 1979 


chased the Bishop’s House and 
parking beside the DeGoesbriand 
for $800,000. For two years, the 
Hospital’s attempts to knock 
down the house were blocked in 
the courts by an ad-hoc group — 
The Committee to Save the 
Bishop’s House. The committee 
argued that the 26-room man- 
sion has historic significance as 
the former home of two mayors 
of Burlington, home of the 
Bishops of Vermont, and as part 
of an historic district. They felt 
that an Act 250 review was 
necessary before demolition. 

The committee urged that 
alternative uses, offices or hous- 
. ing, be found for the house, and 
that the Hospital encourage 
present parking at the Gutterson 


Field House», _ 
In early April 1979, a group 
of students from Robinson Hall 


asked President Coor to use the 


Bishop’s House for student hous- 


(2) What do you. think 
about-the idea of tearing down) 
the Bishop’s House? 


(3) How would the Medical} 


Center Hospital be seen if the 
house were torn down? 


(4) Do you think that rich 
doctors are running roughshod 
ever the community? 

These questions have a 
curious relation because Stewart 
Martin, president of WCAX-TV, 


. was also the president. of .the 


Hospital Board of Trustees 
which decided to purchase and 
destroy the Bishop’s House. 


Photo by Rick Ames 


-ing. Sigma Nu fraternity, across 
the street from the house, was 
an original plaintiff in legal 
action against the Hospital. 


But three weeks ago, the 
Vermont Supreme Court ruled 
that the Hospital could raze the 
Bishop’s House without an Act 
250 permit. 


UVM still has a $1.2 million, 
option. to. buy the Bishop’s 
House property and DeGoes- 
briand parking. Seeing as the 
Hospital is now renting part of 
the DeGoesbriand for $575,000 
a year for 15 years, the entire 
Bishop’s house case may be 
described as a tenant (the 
Hospital) building a parking lot 
for its landlord (UVM) because 
UVM could not have torn down 
the: ,house without extensive 
review by the Vermont Dept. for 
Historic Preservation. 
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Books By The Pound. 
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Beyond his political views, “I wasn’t 
even sure if a university should exist and 


whether students should go there, and 


that was threatening.” 


He ran into trouble in the zoology - 


department when he decided to drop a 
research project on fish before “it was 
complete, and do a study of the impact 
of air and water pollution on people of 
different socio-economic levels in Burling- 
ton instead. The department chairman 
turned the idea down. 

When it came time to consider 
rehiring Nolfi, the greatest criticism from 
his.department was that: he had sional 
doned his “research objectives.” 

_ However, he mused that; “Even at 
that time there -was-not-a lot-of diversity 
on the faculty, and my feeling is now it’s 
even less so. As an ecologist, you see that 


ecosystems that are’ more diverse are. 
‘ more stable: Diversity is good.” 


1972: MICHAEL J. PARENTI 
A political scientist with impressive 
scholastic credentials, and one of the 
most popular teachers ever among stu- 
dents here, Parenti raised the hackles of 
UVM trustees by his political conduct 


_ outside the classroom. 


“They were eager and ready to fire 
me,” the self-avowed socialist asserted 
recently, ““because their own politics were 
conservative.”’ 

Thanks to an Illinois newspaper 


anti-war agitator preceeded him, and 
some trustees began talking about getting 
rid of him even before he arrived on 
the campus. . 

In April, 1970, when Parenti signed a 
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two-year contract with UVM, he was | 
winding up a year as a visiting scholar” 
from Yale University at the University of 

' Ilinois in Urbana. 


extremist position on the left,” Guiliani 
said ‘of Parenti. “I don’t think he articu- 
lated it very well. I think he was a 
clown.” 

‘Gene Beaudoin, president of UVM’s_ 
Student Association Senate:at the time, 
sees the Parenti case as a product of the 
era when national sentiment was turning 
against the Vietnam War. 


The trustees in part were “firing a 
ane 


“| wasn’t even sure if a 
university should exist... 


that was threatening.” 


-James Nolfi 
Tather loud conscience,” according "to 


Beaudoin, a_ resident of Burlington. 

The -trustees who voted against 
Keeping Parenti based their decision on 
five incidents, including having a verbal 
altercation with an ex-marine who tore 
down posters at UVM’s student center, 
and carrying a “Viet. Cong” flag during a 


. demonstration in Burlington. 
reporter, ~ Parenti’s ‘reputation ‘as an | 


On Valéntine’s Day, 1972, Parenti 
brought a federal court suit against the 
trustees, claiming violation of his consti- 
tutional rights and seeking $175,000 in 
damages. 

In an out-of-court settlement two 
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“I don’t fault him for having an 


years later, UVM’s insurance company 
paid Parenti $15,000, most of which he 
donated to political causes. 

A graduate of the City College of 
New York with a master’s degree from 
Brown and a doctorate from Yale, Parenti 
has been essentially unemployed for the 
past three years. 

’. “The profession is rather conserva- 


tive, and just the fact that you become al ‘victory. “People don’t give money‘ away - 


object’ of controversy makes schools 
reluctant to hire you, regardless of 
whether you were right or wrong,” he 
said in a recent interview near Putney, 
where his ex-wife and sf emmaey son 
Christian live. 
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touring, The Charlie Daniels Band 
takes a fresh musical look in the 
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an all new album, ‘Million Mile Re- 
flections.”’ 


“Plus a lot of academics defend the 
status quo: and do not want to hire a 
socialist,” he remarked. . 

Landing a job is harder yet, he 
added, “if you’ve crossed the second line 
and been an activist, if you not only 
propagate the ideals of social justice but 
get out and organize and demonstrate.” 

Parenti called the settlement a 


for nothing,” he said at the time. 

The following month, he was arrest- 
ed during an anti-war demonstration on 
the Urbana campus and charged with 
assaulting a policeman, although he 


"_claimed_the-officer-actuallyhad attacked 


Around the same time, he and 14 
other political scientists were rebuked by 
“the University— of Hiinois~—for-signing~a 
statement condemning “repression” in 
the.U.S. 

The news got to Vermont before 
Parenti did, but trustees who questioned 
his ‘contract concluded they had no 
alternative but to honor it. 

However,after Parenti had been at 


**) UVM three months, trustees Kenneth N. 


Scott of Grosse Pointe, Mich. introduced 


a a motion to suspend him with pay. 


At the only trustees meeting ever 


! attended by then Gov. Deane C. Davis, an 


ex-officio member of the board, who 
warned breaking a contract would lead to 
trouble, the motion was killed on a 13-8 
vote. 

But a year later, the board denied 
Parenti reappointment, overriding the 
recommendations of the faculty, the 
(continued on page 26) 
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By Ralph Underhill 

Most of the discussion on UVM divestment of 
stocks. from companies active in South Africa has 
focused on the moral aspects of the issue? Certainly 
the apartheid system is immoral and support of it by 
U.S. business with the approval of universities is 
immoral as well. But I think that, important as moral 
considerations are, the main aspect of the question is 
political. 

The white minority in South Africa has a higher 
standard of living than that-of any other country in 
‘the world. The basis for this wealth is cheap black 
labor. While blacks make up the overwhelming 
majority of the work force, their pay is only one- 
eighth that of whites, or less. Cheap black labor is 
also the basis for high profits of U.S. corporations in 
“South Africa: This is the incentive to do business 
there. Of course, South Africa is also rich in. raw 


“materials but these are extracted and rendered in-a— 


useable form by labor. Apartheid is the legal and 
social structure that enforces cheap labor. 


U.S. corporations actively cooperate with the . 


regime in maintaining apartheid. For example, U.S. 
corporations pay high taxes to the South African 
government to maintain one of the largest military 
and police forces in the world. They have every 
reaSon to cooperate because apartheid is the basis for 


their profits. Corporate executives have also made... 


very clear in statements to Congress and elsewhere 
that they will continue to support. the apartheid 


regime. They favor “stability” i.e. continued white 
minority rule as opposed to revolutionary change. 
This is because when the black majority gains politi- 
cal control U.S. companies stand to lose not only 
their profits but their holdings as well. 


The Frusiccdhip of 


South Africa is not the only place U.S, business 
supports an oppressive regime. It has set up and 
supported such regimes throughout the world. The 
pattern is characteristic rather than unique. The 
export of capital to the sources of cheap labor and 
raw materials is an essential feature of modern 
capitalism — or *imperialism” which is the more 
accurate term for fully developed capitalism. Iran, 
Brazil, Chile, the Dominican Republic, Taiwan, South 
Korea, etc. etc, In every case the corporations seek to 
ensure a continuing supply of cheap labor and the 
“political Stability” i.e. oppression, that guarantees it. 

The éonnection between U.S. foreign policy and 
the activities of the large multinational corporations 


‘should be clear. The government seeks everywhere to 


protect and advance corporate interests. It is peopled 


with corporate directors, executives, and lawyers: 


Foreign policy and etary decisions are made in the 
“board rooms: ; 

There are two very important trends in the world 
today which, together, go far toward explaining 


‘international events, The first is the contention 


between the U.S. and Russia for world domination. 
This contehtion is at once economic and political. 
U.S. imperialism is older and more well established 
while Soviet imperialism is newer and more rapidly 
growing. Soviet foreign activities are also more 


confusing. The people of the Third World recognize . 


American intentions quite clearly, but Russia’s 
intentions are disguised in a mantle of socialist 
language. Russia’s ability to exploit Third World 
sources of cheap labor and raw materials can only 


increase at the expense of America’s ability to do the - 


same. This situation is inherently unstable. There is 
really no resolution to it other than war. 


the i d 
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The second important trend is for Third World 
countries and peoples to stand.up against imperialism 
— either against U.S. imperialism or against Soviet 
imperialism. The struggle in South Africa reflects 
both these trends. South Africa is important in the 


contention between the U.S. and Russia not only 
because of profits but also because of its strategic 


_ location at the bottom of Africa. The movement for 


freedom ‘in South Africa is, at the same time, the 
movement of a Third World people against super- 
power imperialism. The struggle against apartheid is 
also a struggle against the U.S. corporations which’ 
stand in partnership with it. 


Imperialism in South Africa and elsewhere is in 
the interests of a small group of people who own the 


_corporations-but_it-is not-in the interests of the vast 


majority of people in the U.S. First, workers do not 


__benefit from imperialism..When companies close up 


shop in the U.S. and open Up in a Third World 


~country thousands of people are thrown out of work: 


Moreover, companies.-use the threat of running 


away to keep wages low at home. Second, students 
have no stake iff imperialism. They will have to fight 
if the U.S. goes to war against the people of South 
Africa or against Russia. Finally, the middle-class — 
professional technical workers, and self-employed 
people — have less and less stake in imperialism as 
time goes on. On the one hand they have often lived 
fairly well in the past. But now professional and 
technical jobs are in short supply and inflation is 
lowering living standards year by year despite record 
high corporate profits and extension of overseas 
aperations. So imperialism is the enemy of most of 
us. 
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By Dana Baron 

“The optimum time for unions to move is 
during the times of economic crisis,” said UVM’s 
Assistant to the President for Labor Relations 
Samuel Feidelberg. “This is the moment.” 

Indeed it is. Inflation continues to race along 
in double digit figures as economic indicators 
point to the onset of a recession and big business 
realizes record-breaking profits. The labor unions 
are moving, refusing to take the brunt of crisis 
under President ‘Carter's “inflation fighting” 
guidelines, 

With the economy in such a state of turmoil, 


it is not surprising that UVM’s labor force has 


challenged the administration this year more 
than any time in the past. It appears that the labor: 
_ force may win some of the battles. 


The labor war at UVM is being fought on 


three major fronts. Vermont Educational—Tele- 
vision (ETV) workers are still in the seventh 
week of the strike, the first ever staged against the 
university. 


.On the ETV front, negotiations between the 
University and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) local 42, which had 
resumed after a lengthy silence, reached another 
impasse on Tuesday as the union rejected the 
latest proposal from the university. Union spokes- 
man Fletcher ‘Fisher claimed that the university 
had renegged on an earlier promise at the bargain- 
ing table when it presented its most recent offér. 

The major sticking point between the univer- 
sity and the union revolves around the concept of 
a salary pool vs. the concept of “wage in progres- 
sion’”’ in the distribution of pay increases: The 
university currently pays all of its employees 
under the salary pool concept. Under this system, 


Michael Parenti 


To Form a Mo 


each department receives a lump sum for salaries 
each year and this is distributed according to the 
evaluations of each employee compiled by the 
department’s supervisors. 

Under the wage progression system, which the 
union is pushing for, each job at ETV would be 
reclassified to put them in proper pay relationships 
to one another, a base pay rate for each would be 
established, and each year an across-the-board pay 
raise would be negotiated. Union spokesmen 


“claimed that the university had promised to 


accept the wage progression system. But the 
university then. presented three consecutive 
counter-proposals which each time moved further 
away from the wage progression concept. Each 


time the union refused the package, and the final } 
“result was an impasse.in the talks. 


“Their final over-all offer was an 8% average 
increase over a year and a half period,” said Fisher. 
“Some people actually would get about 5%.-A 
close look at the offer showed that 90% of those 
who have gone back to work. got higher compensa- 
tions than those who stayed on the picket line.” 
Fisher accused the university of trying to quell the 
labor movement at the university at the expense of 
public television in Vermont. ‘“‘No matter what the 
dollar figures involved,” he said, “it is apparent 


that the university refused to negotiate a proper’ 


rate of pay for a television station.” 

.The_ union on Wednesday proposed that the 
negotiations be subjected to binding arbitration. 
“We’re confident that a third party will see that 


UVM isn’t bargaining in good faith,” said Fisher. 


“If UVM refuses this proposal, it will confirm our 
belief that they’re trying to quell a labor problem 
at UVM. At this point, it’s the university’s move.” 

_In an effort to determine the progress of the 
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staff’s organizing attempt, this writer asked several 
staff members in different areas of the University 
for their opinion about the union. This by no 
means took in a representative sample of the staff, 
but it did produce some useful insights. 

Of these people interviewed, almost all were 
eithet strongly in favor of the union or not quite 
sure. Very few seemed strongly opposed to the 
union, and all of the interviewees saw some good 
coming from the union. 

Not one employee interviewed was satisfied 


with the University’s pay scale, and while most 


were generally satisfied with the benefit package, 
it ‘was frequently pointed out that the benefits 
were much better for. middle-aged, married ‘em- 
ployees with children than for young, single 
em. aloyees. 

The most common gripe among those inter- 
viewed referred to the salary pool system. Every- 
one interviewed was upset about a situation where 
the supervisors decided how much of a raise they 
would receive. They: felt that this allowed for a lot 
of favoritism and unfair play. Most said that 
if the union could do nothing else, it could correct 
this problem and many were favorable to the 
union because of this one issue. The progress of 


the ETV negotiations is likely to be extremely 
significant in this regard. 


The negative points about the union included 
dues, strikes, and union restrictions. Some were 
concerned about the loss of their individual voice 
with the management, while some were strongly 
anti-union. One employee suggested that he’d like 
to try the union out in a one-year trial basis, 
although he didn’t think this was a realistic possi- 
bility. 

Although _ the uniditization effort has not 


e Perfect U 


brought about an election yet, the organi 
committee is still optimistic. “We've gotten 
support than we had hoped for,” said commit 
member Arthur Huse, “and more support than 
national representatives told us we could an 
pate. But we've still got a lot of work to do and 
intend 6 dramatically increase Our’ profile in 
near future.”’ 

Huse also said that many of the employ 
specially custodians and physical plant work 
seem extremely intimidated by the Unive 
and“ many won't talk about the union at 

The University js reportedly holding meeti 
among. the staff in-whieh the supervisors pre 
the union in as negative a light as possible wit 
the bounds of Labor Relations Board guidelir 
“Just barely within the guidelines,” added H 
The. -University— is-aiready—facing—several—unf 
labor practices suits in connection with alleg 
intimidation of employees favorable to the uni¢ 

On the faculty front, the young organiz 
efforts begun before the spring recess continued 
develop after, the break with the creation 
a faculty organizing committee. The faculty 
upset about increased workloads, steadily dec 
ing pay relative to inflation and job securi 

The latter issue has drawn the most atte 
with the case of Ralph- Underhill, a oan 
professor who claims that he was denied tenure 
political reasons. The case has aroused the ire 
some students and resulted in the formation of t 
Coalition for Academic Freedom, a stude 
Organization which has attempted to establish 
stronger student voice in the hiring, firing, ar 
promotion of faculty. 

So, as the economic crisis deepens and lab 
unions make their moves, the University is facir 
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By Judy Polumbaum 

In 1953, the University of Vermont lost Alex 
B. Novikoff, a tenured professor and acclaimed 
cancer researcher, to a nationwide hysteria that 
postulated communists in every institution and 
under every bed. 

In 1972, UVM trustees forced cant political 
scientist and outspoken anti-war activist Michael J. 


. Parenti for reasons unrelated to his scholarship and 
overriding the recommendations of> ~ 


teaching, 
students, faculty and the administration. 
Periodically during the past decade, other 
controversies involving reappointment and tenur- 
ing of UVM faculty members have flared up 
in public. None has duplicated the Novikoff and 
Parenti situations, in which trustees imposed 
judgments from above. But all have cast a cloud 
over the notion that universities are citadels of 
academic purity insulated from political concerns. 
There was James H. Nolfi, an unorthodox 


zoology teacher with an unusual lifestyle and a 


passion for making science relevant to social 
concerns, who went to court to contest a 1971 
decision not to renew his contract. 

The “Philosophy Four” claimed to be aati 
of a departmental purge in 1973, while philosophy 
teacher Willard M. Miller disinis to have survived 
the episode and gained tenure by a quirk, 

Dr. Howard B. Waitskin, a physician with a 
doctorate in sociology, a socialist and a harsh critic 


' of the medical establishment, maintains the loss of 


a clinical appointment at the UVM College of 
Medicine in 1976 had political overtones. 
And sociologist Ralph H. Underhill, asserting 


the senior faculty members of his department ~ 


recommended against granting him tenure because 
he is a Marxist, is raising a small tempest on 
campus this ‘spring. Naturally, the furor has stirred 
up talk about ‘the imbroglios of the ‘Past. 


There is no discernible conspiracy behind the 
string of controversies, nor is there hard evidence 
of a concerted effort to get rid of. particular 
faculty members or certain types of beliefs, with 
the exception of Novikoff and Parenti. 

Nonetheless, a common threat ties the cases 
of the 1970’s together, giving cause for reflection 
if nothing else. The protagonists have been left- 
wing political activists, and their claim that few of 
that ilk get tenure at UVM is hard to dispute. 


1953: ALEX B. NOVIKOFF 

Novikoff’s offense was invoking the Fifth 
Amendment, his constitutional protection against 
self-incrimination, before a U-S- Senate Committee 
investigating supposed communist infiltration of 
American education. 

Despite a recommendation by 4 faculty- 
trustee panel that he be retained and support, 
from some prominent university people and 
local -clergymen, the UVM trustees voted” ta” * 


dismiss him. 


Two years later, Novikoff was one of.a doses 
blacklisted scientists hired by the newly created 


* Albert Einstein College of Medicine in the Bronx, 


N.Y. He has been there ever since. 
Several years ago,the was chosen a member’ of 
the prestigious American Academy Of Sciences. 


There are only two Academy members in the 


entire state of Vermont. 
“What I’m asked most of all is do 1 feel any 


bitterness, and I don’t,” said Novikoff, now 66; in 


a recent interview at his office at Albert Einstein. 
“I feel that I gained more than | lost,” he said. 
“I learned about the understanding and Courage of 


the people who supported me.’ 


Chief among those, supporters was the Rey, 
Robert Joyce of St. Peter’s Church in Rutland, a 
trustee and the head of the faculty-t tee panel, 


who later was elevated to bishop of ffe Roman 
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Dught about an election yet, the organizing 
bMmittee is stil] optimistic. “We’ve gotten more 
pport than we had hoped for,” said committee 


ember Arthur Huse, “and more support than our 
tional representatiyes told us we could antici- 
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its strongest challenge’ from its labor force in 
years. And it appears the kettle may have just 
begun to boil. 


| Huse also said that many of the employees, 
pecially custodians and physical plant workers, 
em extremely intimidated by the University 
hd many won’t talk about the union at all. 

The University js reportedly holding meetings 
mong the staff in which the supervisors present 
@ union in as negative a light as possible within 
© bounds of Labor Relations Board guidelines. 
ust barely within the guidelines,” added Huse. 
he University is already facing several unfair 
bor practices suits in connection with alleged 
timidation of employees favorable to the union. 

On the faculty front, the young organizing: 
forts begun before the spring recess continued to 
velop after the break with the creation of 
faculty Organizing committee. The faculty is 
pset about increased workloads, steadily declin-. 

pay relative to inflation and job. security. 

The latter issue has drawn the most attention 
th the case of Ralph Underhill, a sociology 
ofessor who claims that he was denied tenure for 
blitical reasons. The case has aroused the ire of 
ime students and resulted in the formation of the 
balition for Academic Freedom, a. student 
wanization which has attempted to establish a 
fonger student voice in the hiring, firing, and 


omotion of faculty. 
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“said the university should be protecting 
scholars and scientists and researchers instead of 
persecuting them,” Joyce recalled recently in an 
telephone conversation from Florida, “especially 
when we could find nothing in the records that he 
ever did anything contrary to our country’s 
interests.” 

Novikoff was one of about 20 New England 
university professors who were subpoenaed in the 
spring of 1953 to testify before a Senate subcom- 
mittee chaired by .Indiana Republican William 
Jenner on “subversive influences in the educa- 
tional process.” 

Novikoff was questioned in secret session and 
then in open session in Washington on April 23 
about associating with communists at Brooklyn 
College. Saying he had had no communist affilia- 
tions since he began working at UVM, he refused 
to “name names” or to discuss anything about 
communist connections before coming to  Ver- 
mont. . 

Subsequently, Vermont Gov. Lee Emerson, as 
an ex-Officio member of the-UVM Board of 
Trustees, pressured for Novikoff’s immediate 
dismissal for his silence before the Jenner. com- 
mittee. . 

“He waved the flag, as was the custom at that 
time,’ remembers Joyce. “‘These people in public 


life went along pretty much with the sentiment of 


the time.”’ - 

Emerson then promised UVM would conduct 
its own investigation of Novikoff, and UVM 
President Carl Borgman appointed the panel 
of six members headed by Joyce, which reported 


to the full Board of Trustees at a closed meeting in 


June. 


months later, stated that Novikoff was “a sincere 
and tireless worker” who may have been a nominal 
member of a communist organization at one time 
but had totally “renounced” communist philoso- 
phy. Although panel members found his use of the 
Fifth Amendment “regrettable,” they acknow- 
ledged it was his constitutional right. On a 5-1 
vote, they recommended he be retained. 
Nevertheless, the Board ‘of Trustees voted to 


Thg panel report, not made public until . 


suspend Novikoff without pay unless he informed 
both UVM President Borgman and Sen. Jenner of 
his willingness to cooperate fully with the Jenner 


committee investigation before July 15. Novikoff ~ 


made no such promise and was suspended. 

“All my thinking had been done before,” the 
scientist recalls. “I. knew what my position was. 
Once I know what I’m going to do, I’ll do it, and 
nobody can deter me. When I went down there, I 
knew I was not going to name any names, private- 
ly or publicly.” 

On Aug. 29, Novikoff finally was granted-a 
hearing before a seyiew board of the trustees and 
nine faculty members. 

He faced three charges: taking the Fifth 
Amendment before the Jenner committee, impro- 
perly using it to protect others rather than himself, 
and refusing to disclose fully any communist 
connections he may have had before coming to 
Vermont. ; 

Explaining his reasons for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment, Novikoff said he wanted to avoid 
self-incrimination, did not wish to be an informer 
and thought the investigating committee was going 
beyond congressional limits. 

Four character witnesses, biochemist William 
V. Robertson, emeritus medical school dean 
William E.- Brown, Episcopal- Bishop . Vedder 


Van Dyck and Rabbi Max Wall, praised Novikoff’s , 


loyalty and ability. The university presented no 
disputing testimony. 

In summation, UVM attorney Louis Lisman 
said Novikoff was guilty. as charged and also 
recommended that the scientist be found guil- 
ty of “moral turpitude” so he would not be 
entitled to severance. pay. Novikoff’s lawyer, 
Francis -R: Peisch, observed in amazement. “‘Dr. 
Novikoff is charged with the Fifth Amendment:”’ 

At a Sept. 5 meeting, the trustees voted by a 
three-fourths majority to fire Novikoff and voted 
unanimously to give him $8,000 severance pay.,An 
official announcement of the decision said he had 
failed to display “the qualities of responsibility, 
integrity. and’ frankness that are fundamental 
requirements of a faculty member.” 

“We do have academic freedom which sur- 


vived that period,” Novikoff remarked in the 


. recent interview, “‘but I don’t think threats to 


academic freedont no longer exist. They’re still 
found in many places,”’ 

But he added, ‘‘We outlived the Nixon period 
and we’re going to outlive other threats to free- 
dom. Despite ups and downs, democracy ‘has 
prevailed.” 

1971: JAMES R. NOLFI 

In the days when the typical UVM science 
professor still wore short hair and a suit, Nolfi 
taught zoology and ecology classes sporting 
“long frizzy hair; beads, a vest, striped jeans, and 
Dunham boots,” a former student of his reminis- 
ced last week. 

Nolfi was living on a commune in Franklin. 

He opposed” the draft, demonstrated and 
spoke against U.S. involvement in Vietnam and 
brought Black Panther speakers and anti-war 
films.to campus. . te 

Hired on a two-year contract for 1969-71, 
Nolfi took UVM to federal court to obtain a due 
process hearing after being denied reappoint- 
ment. . 

The university finally agreed to a closed 
hearing, which was conducted over several weeks 
before a panel of three faculty members, who 
drew three different conclusions. : 

One of the hearing Officers, the late Richard 
Warner of political science, recommended Nolfi be 
retainéd; Rodney L. Parsons of physiology recom- 
mended against reappointment; and chemist 
William White suggested the matter be sent back to 


- the zoology department for another review. 


Their findings went to then UYM President 
Edward C. Andrews, Jr., who made the final 
decision against re-hiring Nolfi. 

in 1974 he went to. the social ecology pro- 
gram at Goddard College in Plainfield; and.in the 
fall of 1976 he became the dean of the resi- 
dent undergraduate program at Goddard. 

“The kind of. person I was,” Nolfi said recent- 
ly of his UVM days, “‘and the kind of positions I 
was ‘ articulating raiséd questions about the pur- 
poses.of a university and the purposes of eduva- 
tion and science and research that were incompa- 


_tible with that of the time.” es 


(continued on page 14, 
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Dught about an election yet, the organizing 
bMmittee is stil] optimistic. “We've gotten more 
Pport than we had hoped for,” said committee 
ember Arthur Huse “‘and more support than our 
tional representatives told us we could antici- 
te. But we've still got a lot of work to do and we 
end to dramiatically inctease our profile in the 
par future.” 

Huse also said that many of the employees, 
pecially custodians and physical plant workers, 
em extremely intimidated by the University 
hd many won’t talk about the union at all. 
The University js reportedly holding meetings 
mong the staff in which the supervisors present 
@ union in as negative a light as possible within 
e bounds of Labor Relations Board guidelines. 
ust barely within the guidelines,” added Huse. 
he University is already facing. several unfair 
bor practices suits in connection with alleged 
timidation of employees favorable to the union. 


forts begun before the spring recess continued to 
velop after the break with the creation of 
faculty organizing committee. The faculty is 


pay relative to inflation and job security. 
The latter issue has drawn the most attention 
th the case of Ralph Underhill, a sociology 
ofessor who claims that he was denied tenure for 
litical reasons. The case has aroused the ire of 
ime students and resulted in the formation of the 
balition for Academic Freedom, a. student 
wanization which has attempted to establish a 
fonger student voice in the hiring, firing, and 
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On the faculty front, the young organizing: 


pset about increased workloads, steadily declin-. 


its strongest challenge from its labor force in 
years. And it appears the kettle may have just 
begun to boil. 


“Union of UVM 
Faculty’ Formed 


omotion of faculty. 
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ernible conspiracy behind the 
s, nor is there hard evidence 
fort to get rid of particular 
certain types of beliefs, with 
ikoff and Parenti. 

Ommon threat ties the cases 
Tt, giving cause for reflection 
protagonists shave been left- 
s, and their claim that‘few of 
UVM is hard to dispute. 
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Novikoff was one of.a dozen 
hired by the newly created 
ge of Medicine in the Bronx, 
¢ ever since. 

, he was chosen 2 member of 
rican Academy Of Sciences. 
Academy members in the 
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i most of all is do! fee] any 
t,” said Novikoff, now 66, in 
his office at Albert Einstein. 
sd more than I lost,” he said. 
nderstanding and courage of 
fted me.” ; 

Ose supporters WS the Rey. 
Peter’s Church im Rutland, g 
of the faculty-trytee panel, 
to bishop of We Roman 


So, as the economic crisis deepens and labor 
ions make their moves, the University is facing 


Catholic Archdiocese of Burlington. 

“! said the university should be protecting 
scholars and scientists and researchers instead of 
persecuting them,” Joyce recalled recently in an 
telephone conversation from Florida, “especially 
when we could find nothing in the records that he 
ever did anything contrary to our country’s 
interests.” 

Novikoff was one of about 20 New England 
university professors who were subpoenaed in the 
spring of 1953 to testify before a Senate subcom- 
mittee chaired by .Indiana Republican William 
Jenner on “subversive influences in the educa- 
tional process.” 

Novikoff was questioned in secret session and 
then in open session in Washington on April 23 
about associating with communists at Brooklyn 
College. Saying he had had no communist affilia- 
tions since he began working at UVM, he refused 
to “name names” or to discuss anything about 
communist connections before coming to Ver- 
mont. : 

Subsequently, Vermont Gov. Lee Emerson, as 
an ex-Officio member of the UVM Board of 
Trustees, pressured for Novikoff’s immediate 
dismissal for his silence before the Jenner. com- 
mittee. 0 

“He waved the flag, as was the custom at that 
time,’’ remembers Joyce. “These people in public 


life went along pretty much with the sentiment of 


the time.” - 

Emerson then promised UVM would conduct 
its own investigation of Novikoff, and UVM 
President Carl Borgman appointed the panel 
of six members headed by Joyce, which reported 


to the full Board of Trustees at a closed meeting in 


June. 


months later, stated that Novikoff was “a sincere 
and tireless worker” who may have been a nominal 
member of a communist organization at one time 
but had totally “renounced” communist philoso- 
phy. Although panel members found his use of the 
Fifth Amendment “regrettable,” they acknow- 
ledged it was his constitutional right. On a 5-1 
vote, they recommended he be retained. 
Nevertheless, the Board ‘of Trustees voted to 


Thg panel report, not made public unti] . 
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suspend Novikoff without pay unless he informed 
both UVM President Borgman and Sen. Jenner of 
his willingness to cooperate fully with the Jenner 


committee investigation before July 15. Novikoff ~ 


made no such promise and was suspended. 

“All my thinking had been done before,” the 
scientist recalls. “I. knew what my position was. 
Once I know what I’m going to do, I’ll do it, and 
nobody can deter me. When I went down there, I 
knew I was not going to name any names, private- 
ly or publicly.”’ 

On Aug. 29, Novikoff finally was granted-a 
hearing before a seyiew board of the trustees and 
nine faculty members. 

He faced three charges: taking the Fifth 
Amendment before the Jenner committee, impro- 
perly using it to protect others rather than himself, 
and refusing to disclose fully any communist 
connections he may have had before coming to 
Vermont. ” 

Explaining his reasons for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment, Novikoff said he wanted to avoid 
self-incrimination, did not wish to be an informer 
and thought the investigating committee was going 
beyond congressional limits. 

Four character witnesses, biochemist William 
V. Robertson, emeritus medical school dean 
William E. Brown, Episcopal- Bishop Vedder 


Van Dyck and Rabbi Max Wall, praised Novikoff’s , 


loyalty and ability. The university presented no 
disputing testimony. 

In summation, UVM attorney Louis Lisman 
said Novikoff was guilty. as charged and also 
recommended that the scientist be found guil- 
ty of “moral turpitude” so he would not be 
entitled to severance. pay. Novikoff’s lawyer, 
Francis -R. Peisch, observed in amazement. “‘Dr. 
Novikoff is charged with the Fifth Amendment:” 

At a Sept. 5 meeting, the trustees voted by a 
three-fourths majority to fire Novikoff and voted 
unanimously to give him $8,000 severance pay..An 
official announcement of the decision said he had 
failed to display ‘the qualities of responsibility, 
integrity. and’ frankness that are fundamental 
requirements of a faculty member.” 

“We do have academic freedom which sur- 


vived that period,” Novikoff remarked in the 
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Patience of Job... 


(Market Prospects) 


By Fitzgerald Booker 


- As UVM’s seniors prepare to . 


be spewed into the world, the 
Cynic took the timely oppor- 
tunity to survey the job market 
and record what some seniors 
are doing next year and how 
they feel they’ve been prepared 
‘for it. . 

If this year’s anticipated 
17% job opening increase for 


* graduating seniors seem contrary 


to what you are finding, maybe 


_ you should try engineering or 
‘computer science; those fields 


expect 34% more openings this 
year. a 
“We have no problem. find- 


ing work for those majors,”’ said- 


Larry Simmons of the Center for 
Careers Development. “In Octo- 
ber, Texas -Instruments inter- 
viewed 16 of the 22 computer 
science majors and then flew 13 
of them to Texas for second 
interviews. By the time Wang 
Laboratories got here in Febru- 
ary, they were out of luck.” 

“The second biggest field 
for employment is accounting, 
and general business majors rank 


third,” Simmons continued. 


“Liberal arts majors with general 
management, personnel, or 
accounting training do well 
also.”’ 

I asked Peter, a UVM senior, 
what he was doing next year and 
he replied that General Dyna- 
mics had hired him as a program 
analyst. ‘I majored in bioche- 
mistry and computer science at 
UVM. and chose the position 
with General Dynamics because 
it seemed more flexible to me 
than biochemistry.” 

Peter represents the one- 
third of the graduating class that 
knows exactly what they will be 
doing this summer. and fall. 
“Another third ‘of the class will 
secure their employment this 
summer when companies and 


schools finally. decide how many. ' 


positions are open,” said Sim- 
mons, 

Mark, another senior, is 
waiting to hear about a job 
teaching high school English. 
“They offer contracts in May or 
June,” he said, “I’m worried 
though, I’ve heard that there are 
10,000 surplus teachers.” 

The final third of the 
graduating class is still looking or 
have not decided what they 
want to do. “A year from now,” 
said Simmons, “‘only about 3-5% 
will be unemployed or still 
vacationing.” 

John, a history major at 
UVM, plans to travel to Califor- 
nia to work as.a grounds keeper 
with a friend he met overseas. 
“Ym _ disenchanted with some 
aspects of higher education,” he 
said. “Incoming students seem 
interested only in. a high price 
party and the university’s need 
for money is so. great. that 
students seem mass produced; 
quality education suffers for it.” 
He plans to enter. graduate 
school in International Relations 
within several years and hopes to 
work with the State Department 
someday. 


“In 1972, 23-25% of the. 


‘graduating class went directly to 
graduate school,” said Simmons. 


“Now, only about 10-12% are . 


going on directly. This seems to 
be a national trend. Students 
prefer to work for a year or two 
Which | gives them -two advan- 
tages: they learn about~a field 


“from personal experience, and 


second, many employers will 
help. pay for their edycation. 
Even the State of Vermont 


offers educational benefits,” said 
Simmons. 

A zoology’ major, Mary 
intends to spend her summer 
and fall being a human instead 
of a student. “I plan to apply to 
veterinary school,” she said. “‘I 
became interested in’ this field 
by working with a veterinarian 
last summer. The agriculture 
department gave me his name; 
they have a list of people. wha 
will take on students as interns, 
and I helped him with surgery, 
anesthesia, and aniinal care.” 
She said that the work’focused 


her plans for a career: “My 


internship has been the most 
valuable part of my UVM 
education.” 

“Internships are crucial,” 
said Simmons. “They provide 
the-student-with a-reality test; 
an actual experience in a possi- 
ble field. The internship also 
puts the student within thé 
context of the system; he’s 
hooked into’ the grapevine that 
relays opportunities within the 
field. The employer may ‘write 
letters -of recommendation for 
the student and that makes a 
future employer’s job easier. The 
employer has a track record 
to evaluate the candidate.” 


“ Internships are 


crucial.’ They 


provide the student 


with a reality test, 


an actual experience 


in a possible field.” 


Nationally, the trend is to 
move back.toward traditional 
education and away from intern- 
ships. Leaders in higher educa- 
tion emphasize academic, intel- 
lectual_ development; however, 
internships are firmly’ estab- 
lished. “‘Most people actualize 
their education in the working 
world by using it to solve 
problems,” | said Simmons. 
“That’s the test fot education,” 
Internships expose students to 
this test. 

“I want to teach social 
“studies in a high school,” said 
David, an environméntal educa- 
tion major, ‘‘and career services 
and TRACE are helping me find 
a position. My internships were 
the best part of my- UVM 
education.”’ He worked two field 
experiences, student teaching, in 
conjunction with the eduéation 
degree. “I also. did two intern- 
ships with South Burlington 
“High School where I taught 
social studies. My department 
chairman ‘recommended a tea- 
cher to call, I met the principle 
and the teacher, and away we 
went,” 
= “Pm dissatisfied with the 
environmental studies program,”” 
David continued.-“Their courses 


- 


are too general; they don’t use 
local resources. We neéd~ field 
experiences and environmental 
studies did not provide them for 
me.” Upon graduation, David 
will be certified to teach and 
that “‘seemed like a more prac- 
tical degree than liberal arts.” 

“On the whole, today’s 
students are more concerned 
with creating practical situations 
for themselves,”” said Simmons. 
“They want to have an input 
about what they do and they 


:want control of their ‘out- 


comes.” 
* The federal Co-Op program, 


“in its first year here, is helping 
students in Engineering, Math, 


and Business Administration to 
do that. “82%- of: the EMBA 
students expressed interest in 
the program,” said Simmons, 
“and the Office of Education 


received $45,000 to administer 


and. coordinate the program. 
Students alternate taking classes 
during the year and working 
during the summer; - they , are 
financially supported during the 
internship and some students 
receive as much as $900 a month 
for their work.” The employers 


are excited about the program, 


it’s easy to convince them to 
take on students. We hope to 
provide positions for 100 stu- 
dents this year and I think 
we can do it. We plan to expand 
the program to include the 
departments. of - Natural Re- 
sources. and Home Economics 
next year,” he concluded. | 

The colleges of Education 
and Allied Health already have 
field experience programs and 
students in the College of Arts 
and Sciences expressed minimal 
interest in the Co-Op program. 
They seemed to find internships 
on their_own. 

For example, Eric is work- 
ing for the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest’ in Washing- 
ton, D.C. this fall. He worked 
there as an intern last summer. 
“I got the job by selling myself. 
University Year for Action (loca- 
ted at the Mansfield House) 
started me on the track. But I 
am not pleased with what UVM 
formally offers as programs. I’m 
pleased with what I’ve made for 
myself here, and I found that 
through sex, the Cynic, SCAR, 
and other student  organiza- 
tions,” he said. ““There are lots 
of interesting people doing good 
work here, but they’re hard to 
find. You have to. look for 
them.” 

The Peace Corp offers an 
alternative for Cindy, an Art 
major. ““My decision to go there 
is more a reaction against UVM 
than something they’ve led me 
to,” she said. “I hope to work in 
Equador and help people im- 
prove their nutrition and domes- 
tic conditions by leading com- 
munity workshops. I’m excited 
about | living _in: a different 
country and leapning .a .new 
language.” ‘ 

Even thovgh Federal and 
state hirings are down 12%, 
Larry Simmons emphasized that 
opportunity for ‘employment 
exists and a student can do 
whatever he wants. ‘A conser- 
vative turnover rate of 5% in the 
work force means that about 6 
million jobs a year need filling,” 
said Simmons. “Mobility, self- 
direction, and experience are the 
best ways to insure that a 
student can work at whatever he 
desires.” 

Linda, a zoology major, 
plans to ‘deal blackjack in the 
Lake Tahoe casinos this fall. 
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By Lester Gouvia 
The ability of modern society to communi- 
cate events around the world is st peering. Each 
day, in the United States alone, thousands of 


newspapers and radio stations, and hundreds of 


television stations print and broadcast news and 
other information to the public. America’s media 
has.been called “‘the best in the world.” 

The. competition for jobs in the field is 
equally staggering. In 1976, more than 50,000 
people entered the communications job market 
from colleges and universities. One in 30 landed a 
job in television. One in 23 landed a jeb in radio. 
Today, to secure employment in the Communica- 
tions field, one must have high qualifications both 
scholastically and in terms of practical experience. 


In order for a person to be in a competitive 


position upon graduation, he must have.these 
qualifications. Unfortunately, the Communica- 
tions Department at the University of Vermont is 
not serving this purpose. Yet, chances to make the 
department adequate to prepare students do exist. 

In 1974, St. Michael’s College received a grant 
of $500,000 in stock from the Gannett Newspaper 
Foundation. It was from the income of thege 
stocks, and $160,000 in private donations that St. 


. Michael’s was able to start their journalism pro- 


gram. A question that comes to~the surface, 
though, is why UVM didn’t get a piece of the 
action? That year, the university turned down the 
same offer because it “wasn’t enough to start a 
good journalism program,” according to Barbara 
Snelling, Vice President for External Affairs. 

But, the journalism program at St. Michael’s 
College ‘has been in progress for four years. The 
program, through the $500,000 stock grant, 
receives annual dividends estimated at between 
$23,000 and $44,000. That provides funding for 
the program, which now has three full-time faculty 
members and 80-85 majors currently enrolled. 
According to Dr. Alex Nagy, chairman of the 
journalism department at St. Mike’s, “the number 
of majors are expected to increase sharply in the 
coming school year.” In addition, Nagy laughed 
when it was mentioned that the university turned 
down the money because they felt it was not 
sufficient to support or begin a journalism: pro- 
gram. His only comment: “That’s interesting.” 

Nagy said that initially the program did 
encounter some problems, but the program has 


advanced in such a way that right now, according ~ 


to Dr. Nagy, they are attempting to establish a 
video-displaying terminal system. This enables a 
writer to type his article in a computer and then 
the article goes to the editor — via a terminal, The 
Cynic is currently ‘considering much the same 
move, to be financed with their own money. 

Although the university turned down Gannett 
Newspapers’ generous offer, facilities at UVM 
remain intact that would provide for the improve- 
ment of the Communications Department. 

The audio-visual component of the Communi- 
cations Dept. is one segment of the department 
that has the possibility to become most rewarding 
to the students-interested in this field. The facili- 
ties are located in the Rowell Bldg. and in the 
basement of Ira Allen Chapel. Roth areas are undet 
the supervision of the Instructional Development 
Center (IDC). 

The most proficient and respected by students 
in the field of audio-visual production is Prof. 


Worden. The person who would have a say as to 


>» 


the use of the facilities on campus is Marvin 
Fishman (Associate Director of IDC). Prof. Wor- 
den feels optimistic that something could be 
worked out. He stated, “I have a feeling that if the 
College (of Arts and Sciences) wants us to teach a 
video-lab course, we could work out some deal 
with Marvin Fishman.” When asked how he felt 
about the matter, Fishman said that the determi- 
nation of the use of facilities and development of 
courses is a departmental (communications) 
matter; however, “we will definitely accommodate 
one way or another and in one facility or ano- 
ther.” : in as 
But, students in the communications depart- 
ment feel that further improvements are needed in 
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Pomeroy Hall, home of the Communications Department 
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the curriculum and design of the department, 
given the fact that the university has an excellent 


. Newspaper and a well-programmed radio station . 


without the benefit of formal instruction. 
“I look at the course listings every semester 


for the Mass Comm. department and I’m reminded 


of a horror movie I might make some day: The 
Incredible Shrinking Curriculum. Yll take more 
independent study courses; but it is difficult to 
feel consistently inspired. I need a wide array of 
classes and more professors who can provide some 
sort of inspiration themselves,” remarked Tom 
Campbell, a .Communications major. Randy 
McMullen, another Communications major, offer- 
ed this comment: 
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Communications 
Breakdown: 


One step forward, 
Q & 
one step backward... ~~~ 


“The problem lies with the lack of resources; 
however, this problem can be dealt with if the 
student is given the opportunity to use his/her 
initiative. This is what sums it up for me. The 
Burlington Community — including UVM — is rich 
in potential communication experience.” 

One example would be WRUV-FM. Currently, 
the station is “like having a theater without a 
director,” said Jay Strauser, the statjon’s manager. 
Strauser would like to see the station incorporated 
into the Communication Department: “It offers 
good practical éXperience and improves chances 
for a career, in radio,” Strauser said he learned 
mainly through self-motivation, but that profes- 
sional help is needed. 

“WRUV has done a miraculous job, despite 
the problems,” according to Kim Wordem, profes- 
sor of Communications. But, Department Chair- 
man Dharam Yadav felt the station. should not be 
the department’s responsibility, but run by the 
students to develop their own capabilities. The 
Vermont Cynic is in a similar: position, and is 
currently paying for a weekly professional out of 
their own funds. Cynic editor John Letteri said he 
is very willing to work out some kind of a coopera- 
tive deal with the Communications Department, or 
become part of the process itself. He, too, express- 
ed a need for more professional guidance. 

One possible reason for hesitation on the part 
of the Communications ‘Department and/or the 
College of Arts and Sciences for incorporating 
WRUV and the Cynic, as well as other media 
related organizations on campus and developing a 
curriculum around them, is that journalism is not 
considered an academic discipline at some. univer- 
sities, . ge 

Yet at the same time, in order for students to 
be adequately preparéd"for a career in journelisayp 
they must be practically and scholastically pre- 
pared. Lt. Governor Madeline Kunin, who earned a 
Masters of Science degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity, said, “the technical aspects of journalism 
‘belong in a university; therefore, it should be 
considered academic. Arts and Sciences Dean John 
Jewett said he felt journalism was an academic 
discipline as well. 

_ An outside source said: 
“One thing, when the founding tathers wrote 


the Constitution, included in the First Amend-_ 


ment was freedom of the press. There was. no 
_mention of education.” He said, “as one who has 
been involved in the public and private ¢ducational 
sector, I feel sad that there hasn’t- been greater 
cooperation in making sure that all the bases are 
covered, but also that none are left uncovered.” 


A source in the Communications Dept. feels _ 


that the problem does’ not fie within the depart- 
ment itself. Although it is the department that 
many of the students focus the blame on, the 
source believes it lies with the administration. 


Since part of the blame for the ineptness of the 


department, “and the most dominant -student 
complaint, is lack ‘of faculty and funding, the 


administration should. provide- the necessary 


resources. His lution to the problem was the 
hiring of one or two professional supervisors, who 
could aid both the Cynic and-WRUV.: “Tc 
Columbia’s School of Journalism runs. along 
this very premise, according to their assistant dean. 
The students work on the daily Spectator for eight 
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hours a day, take supplemental courses, and are 
under the constant supervision of a professional 
supervisor. ; 

According to Dr. Yadav, “there is always 


-room for more improvement.”’ And so the review 


Process of the Communications Dept. is under- 
way, and ideas are flowing in at an overwhelming 
capacity. A need for more faculty, or to be more 
exact, a need for more “professional” faculty, can 
help catapult the Communications Department on 


its way to becoming an excellent department. 
,Further, there is also a need for a more respectful 


view toward the many components that make up 


~ the communicative processes which we all encoun- 


come up with a stimulating, 


vigorous and solid program . .. 


———————— 
ter and depend upon, every day of our lives. There 
is not only hope for a better department — which 
could in the-future be of service to the many 
aspects all across the campus, but there are also 
“visible” ideas and an enormous amount of 
motivation “out there” just. waiting to be dis- 
cussed and possibly used. And it is all to the 
department’s and the university’s advancement. 
The Communications Department is presently 
undergoing a review process by the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs as are all departments 
across the campus. In response to the review, 
Communication Dept. chairman Dr. Dharam 
Yadav and the faculty of the department have 
drawn up a proposal that outlines the three basic 
ideas the department feels are most important in 
building a strong curriculum for.communications 
study. 

_ (1) Theory and Process: this provides, in the 
words of Dr. Yadav, ‘“‘.;.4 grounding in the funda- 
mentals, such as relating to the principles of 
communications,” what it is,. what training is 
deemed necessary. 

(2) Analysis and Criticism: this involves the 
concepts in the field of mass communications;.i.e. 


“Until now everything was mish- 


mashed. My hope is . ... we will 


9) 


regulations, broadcasting responsibilities, the jour-__ 
nalist’s role in society, ethics in the field of com- ; 


munications and the like. 

(3) Production*— Message Design: this invol- 
ves the ability to write intelligently, in depth, and 
with insight. 

“If there is any one concern, it is with the 
ethics and critical insights to deal with the profes- 
sional role of mass media,” stated Yadav. “Until 
now everything was mish-mashed, My hope is, and 


I am optimistic, we will come up with a stimula- - 


ting, vigorous and solid program that provides the 
best liberal arts education in the university.” He 
weént-on-toxsay.that the review process is a good 
opportunity to determine what can best be done 


, 


to determine the areas that can be developed, and 
ultimately to provide the best education for the 
students. According to Professor Kim Worden of 
the Communications Department, who deals with 
film production, “Dean Jewett (the Dean of Arts 
and Sciences) will be happy with the report. Dr. 
Yadav has hit the nail on the head... it is a very 


Dr. Dharam Yadav, Chairperson 


consistent report: It seems to unify the thinking in 
the departnfent and the field. It has .a strong 
message design.” In addition, Prof. Worden felt, 
“the problem with the past was that we tried to 
use a lot of words that would make sense in 
broadcasting jargon, but doesn’t make sense on.a 
campus. It has to fit in with the other parts of the 
University.” 

Not only has the Communications Dept. come 
up with a proposal, but a student, Randy McMull- 
‘en, has devised a proposal of his own that “will 
revamp the department.” % 

_, McMullen will present his proposal to the 
College. of Arts-and Sciences, and is planning to 
submit it to Dr. Alex Nagy, the Chaitman of the 
Journalism Dept. at St. Michzel’s College. In a 
telephone interview, Dr. Nagy said he would be 
very willing to, discuss interaction between the 
University of Vermont and St. Michael’s College, 
in which the facilities at both institutions could be 
utilized by both groups of students. He went 
on to say that he discussed the matter of affiliating 
with the University of Vermont with the President 
of St. Michael’s and found him receptive to the 
idea. Nagy said the idea was previously discussed, 
but nothing-ever came of it. 

(Editor’s Note: This article is in no way intent 
upon hampering the advancement of the Com- 
munications Department of this University. 
In fact, it is with much hope and anticipation that 


"this article will aid the department in growing and 


becoming more expansive in what it can offer the 
students interested in it.) 


Photo by Rick Ames 
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Waterbury State Hospital 


By Eric Ellerson —— 


That mentally. ill or insane: 


people-are .an oppressed minor- 


| Jity is not a view generally held 
[by the public. The psychiatric 
-}community™ likes to think of 


itself and its institutions in terms 
of the myth that both are places 
where emotionally disturbed or 
mentally ill people go to receive 
“treatment,” are “cured,’”’ and 


then returned to a “normal,” . 


healthy, active life. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

On my first day of work as 
a psychiatric aide at Waterbury 
Mental Hospital, I'-walked to my 
first ward, and wondered what 
to expect. How “crazy” were 


% these people? Little did I expect 


that I .would leave thinking half 
the patients there were more 
“sane” than most of the staff. 
———One__of_the_firstthings 
noticed was the staff’s condes- 
cending attitude toward the 
patients. There were some ex- 


-eeptions; I did meet some 


very compassionate and under- 
standing staff members. Most of 
the staff members wore name 
tags ($1.00 each) so as not to be 
confused with the patients. 
Probably because of my long 
hair -and slovenly appearance, 
and because I refused to pay a 
dollar for a name tag, I was 
almost always mistaken for a 


| patient. This did not bother me 
| at all. 


As I was eating breakfast 
one morning with some of the 
staff, all middle-aged women, 
my new coordinator entered. 
She was:a fat red-haired woman 
and, after eyeing the scene 
before her, she exclaimed, “Are 


we letting THEM eat in here?” © 


Her gaze was fixed on me. I 
looked: up at her, smiled, and 
continued to eat before one of 
the other women’ explained who 
I was. Unfortunately, this atti- 
tude toward the patients was 
prevalent throughout the hospi- 
tal. : 

Patients at Waterbury have 
very restricted rights and invol- 
untary patients have almost 
none. Once a patient is labelled 
under a certain heading of 
“mental condition,” he/she loses 
almost all of his or her. civil 
liberties. They were rarely treat- 
ed with the dignity and respect 
due any person and were often 
treated like children. 

I thought that isolation was 
a technique for handling danger- 
ously violent patiénts. However, 
I observed the seclusion room 
being used asja form of punish- 
ment to control behavior. “You 
can come out when you're 
good.” 

On a severely disturbed 
ward one retarded patient with 
the mentality of a three-year-old 
would pound on the windows of 
the nursing station to get some- 
one’s attention whenever he was 
hungry. He would then be 
handcuffed for several hours 
(this was usually a daily proce- 
dure). On this ward any patient 
who made a minor disturbance 
would have a couple of Valiums 
quickly shoved down his throat. 

In working one week on the 
maximum security ward, it was 
interesting to notethat every 
“patient” there was on at least 
one or two different drugs, and 
usually more. This surprised me, 
since over half of them were 
there on court order. either for 
lack of bail or for “observation.” 

I met one person there 
hamed Gary who had . come 
about two years ago on a court 
order for trying to: rip-off, a 


stereo. He was 21, had long hair »- 


and a beard and an interest in 
psychedelic’ drugs. He was diag- 
nosed by a psychiatrist as a 


uly 2 (a 295.7 according 
to the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual which catalogues all 
mental disorders), and his two- 
year incarceration was because 
of the diagnosis; not the attemp- 
ted burglary. 

Working on the geriatrics 
ward for -men was even more 
depressing. “Most of these men 
are placed on this ward for the 
rest of their lives. Some have 
been there for more than seven- 
ty years. Some of them are only 
minimally senile. The metal 
chains of days. gone by have 
been replaced with chemical 
chains. Almost all the men on 
the ward were on at least five or 
six drugs to keep them sedated 
and to help control their bodily 
functions. which.they—couldn’t 
do. themselves because they were 


sedated. Mellaril was one of the- 


favorites. Its major purpose 
(actually a side effect) as far as 
the staff was concerned ‘is to 
reduce the sexual drive. It is 
quite effective after years of 
prolonged use. All the men who 
were seated in chairs were 


strapped in with a single cloth 
tie, “so they won’t fall out,”’ I 
was told. I accepted this with 
blind faith until a week later 
when I saw Calvin, “‘who could- 
n’t walk,” walking around the 
ward. He couldn’t walk because 


- he was strapped to his chair 


every morning. 

There is, incidentally, an 
organization whose purpose it is 
to inspect and critically com- 
ment on the conditions in 
mental hospitals. I saw a notice 
printed by them, from their last 
inspection, op bulletin boards 
throughout the hospital. It sta- 
ted that the mops in the hospital 
were not washed out properly 
and gave instructions on how to 
do so. : 

The “severely disturbed” 
wards are segregated — one for 
men and one for women — 
which encourages homosexuality 
as the only possible sexual 
outlet. The ward consisted of-a 
few chronic alcoholics, people 
diagnosed as “psychotics” or 
“schizophrenics” and “‘psychotic 
retardates.” This latter group 
were all individuals refused by 
Brandon Training Center. as 
hopeless, and, because their 
problem was organic from birth, 
the prognosis is basically correct. 
There is nothing to do for such 
individuals, but provide them 
with a place to live and eat. 
However, the “psychotic” indivi- 
duals were often ~ college- 
educated or at least relatively 
educated people who “flipped 
ouf” later in life. Being around 


the “psychotic retardates” was 


weird enough for a “sane” 
person like myself, let along 


- some person trying to get their 


mind back together. The setting 
for these people hardly seems 
therapeutic, being constantly 


exposed to the very weird 


behavior of _ the  retardates. 
Therefore, this setting, com- 
bined. with their already prob- 


lematic set is assuredly a factor 
in the “chronicness” of their 
cases, and the fact that they are 
generally diagnosed as “incur- 
able” by institutional psychia- 
trists. 
Chloropromazine (Thora- 
zine) is usually the recommend- 
ed “therapy.” The drug’s, main 
purpose isto keep _ thé 


“patients” .from behaving in} 


ways disturbing to the staff. 
While they may sedate the 
person to some extent, they do 
not help. to reach the source of 
the problem. One side effect of 


prolonged use of chloropro- 


mazine is tardive dysleksia, a 
physical disorder characterized 
by constant, irregular motion of 
the_mouth_and lips. It is general- 
ly-incurable: 

Twenty-five years ago, the 
preferred form of treatment was 
the frontal lobotomy. Over one 
hundred thousand people have 
been lobotomized in the United 
States, turning them into veri- 
table vegetables. At present over 
five hundred lobotomies. are 
done yearly in the United States 
(the Soviet Union outlawed the 
procedure in 1953). A national 
committee was formed. in the 
early seventies to investigate the 
use of irreversible operations of 
this sort. Their official comment 
on the subject of psychosurgery 
in 1977 was to continue the 


use of stereotaxis (the new name] 


for the prefrontal lobotomy 
operation) under strict observa- 
tion. 

Second only to drugs as the 
preferred form of treatment is 
Electro-convulsive therapy 
(ECT). While general hospitals 
treat. convulsions as manifesta- 
tions indicating that something 
is wrong, at mental hospitals, 
doctors and nurses spend their 
time inducing convulsions with 
large insulin doses or, more 
commonly, electricity. 10 volts 
to the testicles is called torture. 
180 volts to the head is a com 
mon treatment. 


“The Shock Shop, -Mr. 
McMurphy, is jargon for the ES 
machine, Electro Shock~ Ther- 


apy. A device that might be said|. 


to do the work of the sleeping 
pill, the electric chair, and the 
torture rack. It’s a clever little 
procedure, simple, quick, nearly, 
Painless it happens so. fast, but 
no one wants another one. | 
Ever.” 

—Ken Kesey, One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest 

ECT is usually given in a 
series, anywhere from 8—50 or 
more. “‘Psychotics” and “‘schizo-| 
phrenics” have no choice as tol 
whether or not they will receive 
ECT. Because of their “mental 
illness”’ it is assumed that they 
are not in the position to ration 


‘ally make the decision. The 


doctor. makes — it for —them. 

“I think I should go to the 
extreme of always explaining to 
a patient if he is going to get it 
and what it is going to be like 
and so forth and so on. But as 
far as getting permission oie 
the patient is concerned, this i 
not necessary.” —Manfred Gutt. 
macher, MD, in testimony be 
fore the Senate Subcommittee 
on the Constitutional Rights o 
the Mentally Ill. 

ECT has been known to 
destroy brain tissue and cause 
severe amnesia. “In 1960, Leo 
nard Frank quit. his job and 


-began to do a lot of reading. 


He ‘had long hair, a beard, and 
became a vegetarian. He Was 30 
years old. His father, noting this 
odd behavior, had him commit- 
ted against his will. Here is part 
of his chart: 


(continued on page 24) 
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By Randy MeMullen 

Last Sunday, the Abenaki 
Indians of Swanton, Vermont 
eld a Fish Day ceremony on 
the banks of the Missisquoi 
River. About 100 Indians parti- 
cipated,~ sharing” a” scarcity” of 
fishing rods that seemed to 
bother -no .one. Shouts and 
cheers erupted every time some- 
ody hauledin~a~ perch ora 
large-mouth bass. 

There was definitely an 
atmosphere of togetherness 
among the Abenakis on Fish 
Day, as well as an atmosphere of 
defiance. Fish Day was primarily 
an act of protest directed at 
sovernor Richard Snelling who 


has, thus far, refused to recog-. 


ize the Abenakis as an Indian 
ation. That would make certain 


‘ {federal funds possibly available 


to them. He has denied them the 
hunting and. fishing rights that 
the Abenakis claim have been 
their traditional means of liveli- 
hood. The Abenakis have not 
taken these. rejections lightly. 

“We have a right to fish here 
if we want to!” shouted one 
Abenaki with a fist raised in the 
air. “After all, it’s our land, isn’t 
it?” Behind him a scattered 
chorus of “damn right” and 
applause broke out, and a young 
boy wearing a plastic, imita- 
tion-Indian feather began bang- 
ing on a small toy drum. 

The Missisquoi itself is a 
enter of another dispute. The 
Abenakis cldim ownership to 
Several thousand acres of land 
along the river (about a three- 
mile stretch) and have, to back 
hem up, a lease dating back to 
1765. The state of Vermont, 
nowever, maintains that the 
lease is invalid, and that the 
Abenakis could never have 
Heased the land because they 
didn’t own it in the first place. 

The Fish Day protest gained 
excitement when.state Fish and 


ame Department wardens arri- - 


ed to ask for fishing licenses. 
Most of -the Abenakis didn’t 
have licenses, or opted not to 
Show them. Some had already 
urned them earlier in the day, 
and others did so directly in 
Hront of the wardens for effect. 
One of. these was Chief 
Homer St. Francis, who care- 
ully distributed’ and redistri- 
buted the fishing rods amongst 
he Abenakis, so that as many as 
Possible would receive a $25 fine 
and a summons to appear in a 
lontpelier court. “ 
“Make sure you schedule 
hese appearances for the same 
day,” St. Francis told an obli- 
ping warden. “We're all going to 
Ome down together and fill up 
your jails for awhile.” St. 
Francis added that he did not 
*xpect anyone to pay their fine. 
_. The four wardens — whose 
idy green uniforms clashed 
remarkably with the faded jeans, 
indian jewelry, and informal 
Appearances of the Abenakis — 
maintained composure through- 
out their appearance, despite” 
erbal harassment. In turn, they 
Omplimented the Abenakis for 
heir “orderly behavior.” When 
hey were finished handing out 


itations, the wardens received . 


some of their own from the 
ibenak: Trib C for tre 
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Passing on Abenaki land. The 
citations ordered each warden to 
appear before the Tribal Council 
next week, and St. Francis said 
that they would be fined twice 
the amount levied on the. Abe- 
nakis. Oné warden indicated that 
he had-no intentions of appear- 
ing before the Tribal Council, 
while the others maintained that 
they" would let the  state’s 
attorney decide what should be 
done. 

The Abenakis, of course, 
had been anticipating the arrival 
of the Fish and Game Depart- 


“ment wardens; they realized that 
the conflict and its ensuing press " 


coverage would again call atten- 


.tion to their battle with the 


Snelling administration over 


land, hunting, and fishing rights. . 


The. Fish and Game wardens, 
however, denied that their pre- 
sence marked a premeditated 
political showdown. 

One warden, though ‘admit- 
ting having heard somewhere 
that Fish Day was going on, 
maintained that it was “just a 
coincidence” that he happened 
to arrive during the ceremony. 
When it was pointed out that 
four wardens at one time seemed 
somewhat suspicious, he explain- 
ed that the others had been 
called only when he saw how 
‘many were fishing during the 
Abenaki event. The arrival of the 
four wardens took place over a 
span of 15 minutes. 

The issues brought to light 


-during Fish Day, however, repre- 


sent only a small fraction of the 
problems confronting the Abe- 
nakis of Swanton. They are a 
people plagued with poverty, 
unemployment, alcoholism, and 
a lack of unity and self-aware- 
ness. In short, they are having a 
difficult time coping with life in 
the American society and per- 
haps the origin of their problems 


claimed a small island, Pop 
squash, as a bird sanctuary. 

But a good deal of the 
efforts towards Abenaki revitali 


zation have been stifled by the] | 


Vermont State administration 
which, because of vague histori 
cal records and years of inter. 


* marriages, is reluctant to official 


ly recognize the Abenakis as true 
Indians (federal requirements 
state that an Indian must be % 
pure to be recognized). 


The Abenakis were, for al. 


brief interlude, recognized ' in 
1976 by then-Governor Thoma 
Salmon, who called the recogni- 
tion primarily. a “symbolic” 


gesture which could help the 


Abenakis receive funding. 

But Snelling replaced Sal 
mon in 1977, and rescinded the 
recognition, stating that “...the 
notion that people who have 
certain genetic makeup must be 
given rights different than 
others is’ essentially a racis 
notion... It is one that I find 
personally repugnant.” 

What is most puzzling about 


Snelling’s reasoning in this case 


is that Salmon’s recognitio 
Pypvided no special rights (i.e. 
unlimited hunting~ and fishing) 
to the Abenakis, but rathe 


_called for a study to determine 


whether such rights were deser 
ved. 

A possible factor in Snel- 
-ling’s. decision was the Vermont 
Federation of Sportsman’s 
Clubs. Their estimated 20,000 
members feared that unlimited 
hunting_and fishing rights for the 
Abenakis would threaten the 
wildlife population. 

Miles Jensen, director of the 
Abenaki Self-Help Assodiation, 
feels that hunting and fishing 
rightS are crucial to the Abena 
kis, who stand only a small 
chance against the Snelling 
Administration. 

“Snelling is a politician,” he 
said, “and he’s playing to the 
white constituency.” Ironically, 
the majority of the hunting done 
nowadays by the Abenakis is fo 
muskrats, whose pelts supply a 
small source of income. Fishing, 
however, seems a more. promis 
ing outlet for them. 


& 
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can be traced to just ~ that. & 


Although their history is 5[¥) 
cloudy, it has been basically e| 2 
established that the Abenakis 4 jf: 


flourished within the Lake 
Champlain Valley (including 
Swanton) as early as the 16th 
century. The European settlers 
brought changes, war, and 
Catholicism to the Abenakis; 
and since the arrival of the white 
man, they. have gradually lost 
much of their cultural heritage. 


It wasn’t until the mid- 
1970s that the Abenakis really 
pronounced their heritage to the 
white world. With the establish- 
ment of the Abenaki Tribal 
Council and the Abenaki Self- 
Help Association, they have 
initiated a campaign to regain 
their cultural distinction and a 
degree. of self-sufficiency, In a 
related move, the Abenaki 
Indians claimed Dunder Rock, 
just off South Burlington on the 
shore of Lake Champlain. The 


, Aberiakis cite Dunder Rock as 


their god of creation, Odziozo. 
This creator, according to their 
legend, formed the rivers and 
valleys, and eventually Lake 
Champlain. Odziozo fell so deep- 
ly in. love with the lake that he 
turned himself into a rock and 
planted himself in oe 
t he could a i 
pity The Abenakis have 
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Meanwhile, Jensen and Self{ " 


Help are developing plans for z 
Abenaki_ aquaculture (fish hatch 
ery) business, a co-op garden 
and other programs aimed at 
providing self-sufficiency. All of 
these projects, however, wi 
require funding; and without 
Vermont recognition, Jensen has 
been forced to apply to the 
Federal Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, of the Interior Depart- 
ment. The application is a 
massive one, some 15,000 pages 
worth df information. Not sur- 
prisingly, the efforts leave him 
weary -and a bit unsettled. 

“It’s kind of frustrating,” 


. said Jensen, “to put all of this 


effort into proving to somebody 
else that we exist. Especially 
when we were here first.” 

_ Some Swanton residents 
féel that the efforts of ‘the 
Abenaki band will never amount 


to anything and that they are in| 
themselves less than worthy.| | 


During Fish Day, several resi- 
dents watched the events sullen 
(continued on page 24} 
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Fear and Loathing 


The patient; a young man, 
recently unemployed. Symp- 
toms: Bizarre behavior (his 
beard and hair) and strange 
eating habits. Diagnosis: Schizo- 
Phrenic reaction, _ paranoid. 


Treatment: 50 sessions insulin - 
‘shock, 35 ECT 


Leonard Frank is now the 
head of an organization trying to 


_ outlaw ECT. He cannot remem- 
_ ber.over two years of*his life. 


Here is another example: 

The patient: a young 
mother of two. Symptoms: 
excess energy, inability to sleep 
or_relax. well. Diagnosis: post- 
Partum depression. Treatment: 5 


‘or 6 shocks of 150. volts of 


electricity through the head. 

Her memory is now riddled 
with gaps. Society’s attitudes 
toward people who ~ have 
received ECT were summed up 
fairly well when 1972 democra- 
tic vice-presidential hopeful 
Thomas Eagleton withdrew from 
the campaign when it was 
revealed he received ECT.- ECT 
has a relatively high morality 
and morbidity rate also. 

The problem with Psychia- 
try and the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual is. that it not 
only. catalogues disorders, it 
creates them! When an official 
diagnosis is. made, it is acted 
upon ‘as the gospel truth. A 


183.7 is a 183.7. and is treated’ 


accordingly, regardless of what 
the patient feels. 

“They strap your hands to, 
your sides... a rubber tooth 
guard is shoved in your mouth... 
two cold steel plates are put to 
your temples and the doctor 
turns on the juice... After my 
treatment, given to me because I 
punched an attendant, I couldn’t 
even remember what my mother 
looked like and one _ patient 
couldn’t even remember ‘the 
names of his kids... I lost my 
treasured memory and much of 
my mental ability... And every 
doctor who applies it knows it 
harms... and no matter what he 
tells you and what propaganda 
he spreads, he won’t take them 
himself or give them to any of 
his family.” —Cyril Kolocotro- 
nis, quoted in Electric Shock 
Treatment Is Not Good for your 
Brain, by John Friedberg. 

The doctors who have never 
had ECT, but administer it, seem 
to have another opinion. 3 

“The treatment is not pain- 
ful and/or otherwise unplea- 
sant,” said Lothar B. Kalinow- 
sky, MD, in the same book. And 
again, “Today ECT is a relatively 
harmless treatment not signifi- 


ontinued from p. 22 


cantly more distasteful than 
having a tooth filled with 
novacaine,” wrote David Elkin, 
MD. 

So who’s right? The patients 
who have undergone the. treat- 
ment and come out with loss of 
memory and impaired mental 
functioning?. Or the doctors who 
administer the shocks? 

“And what is a genuine 
lunatic? He is a man who prefers 
to go mad, in the social sense. of 
the word, rather than forfeit a 
certain higher idea of human 
honor. That’s how. society 
strangled all those it wanted to 
get rid of, or wanted to protect 
itself from, and put them away 


in asylum, because they refused 
to be accomplices to a kind of 
lofty swill. For a lunatic is a man 
that society does not wish to 
hear, but wants to prevent 
from uttering certain unbearable 
truths,” wrote Antonin Artaud. 

If this is true, then is a 
lunatic a person perhaps closer 
to realizing the nature of reality 
than the average person? If not 
true, then who is it that is 
“insane?” What sanity is there in 
massive technological societies 
that spend over half of their 
resources building large metal 
projectiles armed with nuclear 
warheads to shoot at each other, 
knowing full well that to do so is 
suicide? 

The lifers, no hope for these 
people, one man in a. chair 
talking constant meaningless 
monologue, another _ giggles 
incessantly, another weeps, ano- 
ther, almost mindless; runs into 
walls head first. Julian, man in 
his 40’s, tall and lean, talks 
about war in England and the 
fighting, chatting even when no 
one’s, Jistening, he’s high. Weeks 
later, he’s low and mumbles only 
occasionally when questioned, 
head slumped to chest. ‘Plastic 
unbreakable foam chairs, dreary 
green walls, brown tile floor, 
new color TV for the staff 
members to watch, this is Dale 3 
section, Waterbury hospital, the 
“incurable” ward. Constant 
drugs and électroshock, as. well 
as restraints, keep the patients 
from behaving in ways aesthe- 
tically unappealing to the staff. 
This is where society puts those 
it can’t put. up with, no favor- 
‘able prognosis here, no environ- 
ment conducive to _ healing, 
change, no love: medication, 
meal, smoke break, medication, 
meal, sleep, medication and on 
and on, with no way out, ’til 
you die. 


Abenakis 


ly or with scorn. They remained 
cautionsly separated from the 
cerenrony, separated by a dirt 
and gravel road. One of the 


‘spectators, Doug Bushey, felt 


that the Fish Day events were 
asinine, and that what the 
Abenakis really want is easy 
government ‘dole. He also-main- 
tains that the Abenakis are 
incapable of self-support. 

“If you gave these guys 
hunting and fishing,” he said, 
“they’d starve. They don’t know_ 
how to take care of themselves.” 
Bushey is himself part Abenaki 


“(through intermarriage) as well — 


as a direct descendent of one of 
the first English settlers of 
Swanton. He feels that the 
Swanton Abenakis are not going 
about things in the right way. 
“You’ve got to work, you have 
to contribute something. You 
don’t get something by just 
waiting for it. They have no idea 
of what the world is. about.” 


ontinued from p. 23 
' But David Williams; a UVM 


student working for Self-Help, 


feels that self-sufficiency, and 
seclusion, is the answer. He 
maintains avidly, however, that 
they have to get in touch with 
themselves as well. 

“There were a lot of prob- 
lems here with disunity until the 
Tribal Council and Self-Help got 
started. Now they have to 
develop some of their own 
Indian culture.” . Williams is 
directing the Youth Program, 
and Indian heritage is a main 
emphasis. ° 


Unfortunately, and ironi-. 


cally, for the Abenakis, Indian 
heritage is going to cost them 
money. What will happen to 
them if they fail to receive 
federal recognition is unknown, 
but the prospects aren’t promis- 
ing; and what the Abenakis must 
sadly realize is that their future 
is at least partially in somebody: 
else’s hands, ; 
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Busted!!! 


By Barbara Sarvak 
So, You've Been Arrested — The 
Criminal Procedure . 

Picture in your mind: you 
are walking down Church Street, 
late on a Saturday night and you 
notice a police officer writing 
out a ticket for your car. You 
are being charged with parking 
in a no-parking zone, he is going 
to fine you five dollars. You try 
to explain to him. that you 
had only stopped to get some- 
thing to eat and had been parked 
there for no more than five 
minutes. The officer tells. you 
that there is “‘no use in arguing, 
you are parked illegally so you 
are getting a ticket.” 

After trying to ince 
him that he isn’t using ay 
much discretion in issuing tic- 
kets and that maybe he should 
go hassle the drunk on the 
corner, you both part in a huff. 


You are probably pretty angry - 


about getting a ticket and 
behind the policeman’s back you 
flip him an obscene gesture. He 
turns around and informs you, 
“hey, | saw that. I’m going to 
arrest you for harassing an 
officer of the law.” Of course 
you become irate ‘and protest, 
the officer forcibly restrains you 
and, because you are more 
powerful than him, he gets a 
passerby to help out with 
the arrest. Next thing you-know, 
you are in the back of his squad 
car heading for the Burlington 
Police Department, thinking to 
yourself, “‘all I did was stop fora 
grinder and now look at the 
mess I’m in.”’ 

Well, it may look like a 
mess, but it is a situation that 
can be handled. But before 


something like this happens to. 


you, let me explain the Criminal 
Procedure. It might help you to 
know what’s going on and what 
your rights are if it ever does 
happen. 2 
Suppose the unthinkable 
comes to pass: you find yourself 
under arrest, in thé station house 
being interrogated. What do you 
do? First, stop talking and call 
your lawyer or the Student 
Legal Service. ‘You are required 
to do no more than identify 
yourself to the police officers, 
and you may stop answering 
questions at any time, even 
though you may already have 
volunteered quite a bit of 
information. You are protected 
against being pressed to answer 
police questions at this time by a 
Supreme Court decision on the 
1966 case, Miranda vs. Arizona. 
The officer is now’ required, 
when arresting a suspect, to 
caution him about his protec- 
tions against self-incrimination. 
The police must inform the 
Suspect of his right to remain 
silent, warn him that if he does 
answer questions, the answers 
can be used as evidénce against 
him, tell him of his right to a 
lawyer and explain that counsel 
will be «provided at public 
expense if he or she cannot 
afford an attorney. These pre- 
Cautions are read to a suspect 
only if the officer intends to use 
facts or a confession from the 
Suspect taken after the ‘arrest 
against him in- court, If the 
suspect is not informed of these 
rights, anything he says cannot 
be used against him. The law is 
very stern about this require- 
ment and some stations have the 
necessary information printed 
On cards — Miranda cards — to 
be read or handed_to suspects. 
Another important prece- 
dent-setting case to be aware of 
1s Gideon vs. Florida of 1961. 
This case Strengthened the sus- 
Pect’s right to counsel. If you 
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have no lawyer of your own and 
would like one, you have a right 
to keep calling from the station 
house until you have reached a 
lawyer or.can obtain representa- 


‘tion from the Public Defender, 


Despite what you may have’seen 
on television, ‘you aré not 
restricted to one Phone call. 
You may have to spend a few 
hours — or even the night — 
behind bars waiting for ‘an 
attorney to arrive, but such a 
delay may be far better than an 
inadvertent admission of a more 
serious crime, made without the 
cautionary presence of a coun- 
selor. When you are faced with 


this situation and feel you need . 
to get in touch with a lawyer, - 


the Student Legal Service offers 


you the option of calling our -| 


office. We do not have the 
authority to bail you out or act 
as counsel, and anything you say 
to us over the phone may be 
used against you; so if we don’t 
hear it,- we can’t reiterate it. 
What we can do is give you the 
number of the Public Deferder’s 
office or the names of two or 
three lawyers we feel are repu- 


table and may be able to help _ j 


you out. 

Even before the suspect’s 
lawyer arrives at the station 
house, the accused criminal is 
“booked;” the charges against 
him and other relevant facts are 
entered in the station house’s 
charge book. He may then be 
fingerprinted’ and must submit 
to a thorough examination of his 
clothes and person, including a 
check for injection scars to 
determine whether he may be a 
narcotics user. Evidence found 
in this search can be used against 
him. 


After arrest and booking, a - 
, Suspect is taken before a judge 


or magistrate, a step known as 
preliminary examination or a 
hearing. This step protects the 
accused from standing trial when 


there is no probable Cause to , 


believe. that ‘he is guilty of the 
offense charged. It is possible to 


waive the preliminary hearing, 


but this should only be done on 
the advice of your attorney. 
Most hearings are held within 24 


hours of arrest. If the magistrate 


finds that the state has failed to 
produce sufficient evidence link- 


‘ing the accused with the crime 


charged, he may dismiss the 
accused. If, on the other hand, 
he finds that the state has 
probable cause, he may set bail 
or release him on his*-own 
recognizance. All persons have 
the, right to be released on bail 
before a conviction except in 
those cases where death may be 
the penalty. 


The person is then released 
and a date may be set for a court 
arraignment, usually the next 
day. An arraignment is the 
formal bringing of the defendant 
into a court of law, where the 
charge against him is stated and 
he is asked how he would like to 
plead. What happens from this 
point is up to the judge and jury. 

As you can see, the criminal 
procedure is systematic and each 
step has a reason. When arrested, 
it is-important to remain calm 
and to get in-touch with some- 
one who can help you. It is not 
always necessary to have a 
lawyer until you are brought 
before a/judge, but if there is 
some question to your guilt or 
innocence, it is a-good idea to 
have one there at the station. 

Of course the only way to 


avoid going through the arrest” 
procedure is to stay out of - 


trouble, but, as: I’ve learned, 
nobody is perfect. 
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Politics Spark 


. general consensus was that the philoso- 


deans’ council and the Cpnten administra- 
tion. 

By that time; Parenti had achieved 
notoriety off campus as well as on for his 
outspokenness against the Vietnam War, 
military spending and corporate profits. 

The_majority of trustees who voted 
against Parenti’s retention later released a 
statement of ‘reasons, acknowledging 
Parenti’s ‘professional competence”’ was 
not at issue. 

It was his “professional conduct,” 
manifested in several incidents that had 
nothing to do with his classroom perfor- 
mance, that they found objectionable. 

At the Dec. 5, 1971, meeting where. 
the decision was msde, UVM President * 
Andrews told the trustees Parenti was ‘‘a 
nationally recognized scholar in_ his 
field.” 

Andrews said: ‘Il believe the purpose 
of this university is not to make ideas safe 
for students, but to make students safe 
for ideas.” 

One faculty member after another, 
and several student leaders, also made 
statements on Parenti’s behalf. 

But on a motion by trustee Allen O. 
Eaton of Winchester, Mass., the trustees 
voted 15-4 to drop Parenti at the end of 
the 1971-72 school year. 

Those voting to retain him included 
Andrews and trustees Arthur H. Jones, 
George E. Little and Francis R. Peisch. 

Little said at the time, “We must not 
respond to this question -with our 
instincts and prejudices.”’ 

Recalling the affair. recently, the 
Burlington man said, “I guess | feel that 
when you take a person’s livelihood and 
job, you really have to prove that he’s not 
doing a good job.” 


He added, ‘‘I have never met Parenti 


to this day. It was a matter of principle 
with us, that this man’s rights were being 
abridged.” 

A man who voted with the majority, 
’ Luther Hackett of Burlington, said, “In 
retrospect, we did exactly the right thing. 
I would do it again under similar circum- 
stances.” p 

Rep. Peter Giuliani, R-Moritpelier, 
who also voted with the majority, said he 
is ‘“‘more convinced than ever”. the 


decision was right. 

1973: THE PHILOSOPHY FOUR — 

The ‘Philosophy Four” referred. to 
Alan Paskow,. James Corcoran, Gerald 
Anderson and Robert Rice. 

It was coined when a new philosophy 
chairman, Stephen Cahn, who came to 
UVM in the fall of 1973 when the philo- 
sophy-religion department was split into 
two, advised against granting tenure to 
Paskow and against reappointment for 
the other three. 

At the same time, Cahn favored the 
reappointment of two other professors. 

Cahn’s recommendations drew 
immediate charges of discrimination on 


political and personal grounds:He main-_ 


tained, and still does, that his decision 
was based on objective scholastic review. 
The ‘Philosophy, Four” along with 


other members of the department had 
been active in protesting the Vietnam 
War. 

They also had pushed for more 
democratic ‘ relationships within the 
department itself, and: were among the 
first on campus to encourage students to 
call them by their first names. 

A committee appointed by 
then-UVM President Edward C. Andrews 
Jr. concurred with Cahn on Anderson and 
Rice but divided over Paskow and Corcor- 
an; while the Faculty Standards Commit- 
tee. voted 3-0 to support Paskow .and 
Corcoran, 1-1-1 on Anderson and 3-0 


against Rice. 


Meanwhile, another __ committee 
appointed by the unofficial Union of 
College Faculty issues a report supporting 
all four, claiming Cahn’s handling of the 
review was selective and-unfair. 


The» report pointed. out that in | 


seeking the opinions of outside reviewers, 
Cahn had relied on assessments by people 
of his own choice. It also said that Cahn 
“made little effort to find positive 
evidence” about unpublished writings, 
teaching abilities and other characteristics 
of the four. 


Ultimately, the university adminis- 


tration decided to let Paskow, Anderson 
and Rice go, and to rehire Corcoran 
contingent upon his completion of a 
dissertation. 

A Northern New England Philoso- 
phical Association committee subsequent- 
ly censured Cahn and UVM ffor the 
terminations, saying, “It is our obligation 
to raise. the question of possible. political 
purging, since there is disturbing evidence 
which cannot be overlooked.” 

The. committee quoted from a letter 
from another . candidate for the depart- 
ment chair;; who said interviews with 
university officials made it clear the new 
chairman “should be prepared to clean 
house’”’ of several non-tenured faculty 
members. 

Cahn, according to the committee, 
appeared to have acted —“‘arbitrarily, 
unfairly, unwisely and unprofessionally.” 

Reached by telephone this week at 


‘the Exxon Educational Foundation in 


New York City, Cahn, on a two-year 
leave from UVM, said, “I believe those 
cases were properly handled.” 

The decisions, he said, ‘“‘were made 
competently on the most solid academic 
grounds, based on appropriate academic 
criteria.” 

Paskow at one point was driving an 
ambulance. for a living, and now teaches at 
a remote mountain college in California, 
according to Richard Sugarman, a pro- 
fessor of religion at UVM. 

Sugarman’s training is in philosophy, 
but he went to the religion department 
by choice when the combined philoso- 
phy-religion department split in 1973. 

He says he left to avoid the “analy- 
tic” school of philosophy represented by 
Cahn -and. other. who were.later hired. 

The department encompassed more 
diverse schools of philosophical thought, 
and its faculty had ‘‘a. more traditional 
concept of the responsibility of philoso- 
phy to ask the most basic questions about 
man, world, God and history,” Sugarman 
said. 


A close friend of Paskow’s when he™ 


was at WVM, Sugarman is convinced 
Paskow was denied tenure because he was 
an outspoken critic of the school adminis- 
tration. 

Paskow “said in public to them what 
others muttered about in-private, and was 
punished for it,” Sugarman asserted. 

‘The only member of the activist era 
who remains in the philosophy depart- 
ment, Willard M. Miller, maintains that 
Cahn was hired for a “purge.” 


After the departure of “Philosophy — prac 


Four” and several other teachers, “The 


> 


phy department was raped,” said Miller, 
“but. the feeling was that there was 
nothing we‘ could do about it, and among 
conservative faculty that we deserved it.” 

Miller, who considers himself a house 
radical of sorts, said he got tenure during 
“an intervening power vacuum”’ when the 
department lacked a chairman in 1972. 

However, he added, his salary in- 
creases have averaged $100 a year, he has 
been denied sabbatical leave five years in 
a row, and he is still an assistant professor 
after 10 years at UVM. 

“If I weren’t homesteading and also a 
journeyman electrician, I would have had 
to_leave,”’ he~asserted. With a grin, he 
added scnvAs it is, I’m prepared to stay 
forever.” 

1976: HOWARD B. WAITZKIN 


After—inquiries—into- the Waitzkin- 


Miller 


" 


case, two committees criticized UVM 
officials and: the College of Medicine 
administrators for bungling communica- 
tions, but found no serious improprieties 
in the handling of his reappointment. 

Waitzkin remains unconvinced, how- 
ever, that his loss of a full-time clinical 
post in medicine had nothing to do with 
his socialist politics. At his request, a 
two-member team from the American 


Sociological Association visited UVM, 


earlier this month to gather information 
for another evaluation. 

“It was clear that my classes were 
being monitored and that people were 
uptight at what I was saying, doing and 
writing,” Waitzkin said in a recent tele- 
phone interview from Oakland, Calif. 
where he works in a Chicano community 
clinic. He is also a visiting professor at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

, Waitzkin, who has doctorate degrees 
from Harvard, was given a joint appoint- 
ment in mediciné"and-séciology at UVM 
when his wife came to work. in the 
sociology. department in 1975-77. 

The chairman of the _ sociology 


department, the department of epidemio- 
logy and the department of medicine gave 
-him strong votes of confidence in con- 


sidering him for reappointment in late 
1976. 


However, the dean of the College of 
Medicine, William H. Luginbuhl, found 
the clinical duties for which Waitzkin had 
been hired had been dropped due to a 
curriculum change, and decided he should 
not be retained in an undefined role. 

“It was purely a programmatic and 
fiscal decision,’ the dean said. 

“All that was necessary from my 
point of view was a clinical appointment 
sO. ‘(eens continue to teach and also 
“practice medicine,” said Waitzkin. 

The administrative mistakes promp- 


ake nw 


vite a 
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irings.... 


ntinued from page 14 


ted sociologist Frank Sampson to resign 
as chairman of his department, claiming 


Waitzkin was “the most valuable resource 


we have.” 

Waitzkin ‘said he feels UVM’ s medical 
school ‘has a “generally conservative 
ethos,” and added that from his experi- 
ence there, “the most successful people 


“are those who create the fewest waves.” 


' While he published prolifically and 
his students evaluated him highly, people 
who got tenure while he was-here “were 
the poorest rated by students and did 
run-of-the-mill research,” he asserted. 

FINALLY: 1979 

According to the president of the 
American Association -of University 


Professors UVM chapter, the- spats that 


emerged from the shadow of the ivory 
tower into public view are “‘just the tip o of 
the iceberg.” 

“There are many cases people are not 
aware of,” William L. Meyer, a bioche- 
mistry professor and an officer of the 
local AAUP chapter for about 15 years, 
observed last week. 

One hidden category includes faculty 
members denied reappointment, promo- 
tion or tenure, whose cases have been 
reversed on appeal. 

A second group includes faculty 
members who have not made a public 
issue of a rejection, “A lot of people 
choose not to go through a-fight with the 


university,” said Meyer. “It’s an unfair 


fight.” 

A third group consists of professors 
“who should not perhaps get tenure but 
do,”” Meyer said. ‘Some people with very 
saci records get tenure because they 
play ball.” 

The AAUP nationally and locally 
takes the position that faculty are éntit- 
led to an explanation. of any negative 
decision. Univérsities-tend to waver on 
that point, according to Meyer. 

“Institutions tend to be conservative; 
they want to have their hands tied as 
little as possible,” he remked. “If they are 
forced to write something down, then it 
can be contested.” 

UVM President Lattie F. Coor said 
recently he is “sympathetic” to the view 
that tenure candidates should get reasons 
for decisions. Coor also said anyone going 
through an appeal definitely needs 
‘specifics to go on. 

He added, though, that some acade- 


“‘ician argue no reasons for tenure rulings 


are required, because denial of tenure “‘in 
the classic sense’’ does not mean being 
fired. 

Last year, of about 38 candidates for 
tenure at UVM, 17 were turned down, 
according to the President. Generally, he 
said, about 3 out of 4 Camtiates have 
been successful. 

Coor maintained UVM’s — tenure 
review procedure is basically sound, 
saying it is “insulated from factors other 
than personal qualifications and institu- 
tional needs.” 

But controversy often “comes from a 
university not following.its own policies,” 


- according to Meyer. “It happens from 


time to time.” » 

And regardless of safeguards in the 
system, Meyer added, “The truth of the 
matter is if they really want to -get 
someone and they’re clever, they can get 
him.” 


Reprinted by permission from the 


Rutland Herald. 
1979: RALPH UNDERHILL ~ - 
1979: GILMAN McCANN 
“Pll be the judge, Tu be the jury,” 
said the cunning old Fury. I'll try the 


whole cause and condemn you to death.” 
Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland 
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Cover Up 
Uncovered 
at Three . 
Mile Island 


Nuclear Regulatory and 
Plant officials at the Three Mile 
Island Nuclear Power Plant in 
Harrisburg, Penn. apparently 
tried to conceal the danger of 
the accident from the public, 
according to a tape released last 
week by, a House subcommittee. 

The-NRC tapes show that 
Richard Kennedy attempted to 
downplay the risks, to the public 
when he himself had no infor- 
mation on the accident. 

“The focus, I think,” said 
Kennedy, “‘is to reassure people 
that we’re working on it,” 

Meanwhile, on the same 
day, March 30, NRC Chairman 
Joseph Hendrie. said privately, 
“We’re operating almost com- 
pletely in the blind. His (Gover- 
nor Richard Thornburgh’s) in- 
formation is ambiguous, mine is 
non-existent.” 


t=) 
Anti-Nuke 
Capitol 

Ralph Nader forces, tempor- 
arily straying from their usual 
legislative efforts, are organizing 
a massive rally against nuclear 
power to take place in Washing- 
ton, D.C. May 6. 

Nader said the decision to 
organize-the rally on such short 
notice was sparked -by the 
accident in Pennsylvania. He said 
the rally wilt be small compared 
to future anti-nuclear events: 
Speakers at the event include 


Nader, Jane Fonda, and Dick 
Gregory. 


Sham 
Elections 
In” 
Rhodesia 


After bargaining for and 
‘|winning the right to vote in 
national élections for the first 
time in the country’s history, 
Rhodesian blacks last week went 
to polling booths supervised by 
armed soldiers. an 


Meg -~ 


$s , , 
OGG Dison Dial arauBtrye> 


ee 


T HEAR We G@T ONG FROG WITH QVORY FILL-UP.. 


Although blacks now can 
vote, all the key racially repres- 
sive structures of Rhodesian 
society remain intact, and Prime 
Minister. lan Smith’s pro-white 
Rhodesian Front Party has veto 
power over any decisions the 
new government -might— make: 

Under the terms of the 
country’s new _ constitution, 
blacks will have 72 seats in the 
100-member Rhodesian Parlia- 
ment. However, a _ four-fifths 
majority is necessary to pass 
significant pieces of legislation, 
and Western observers expect 
that any progressive initiatives 
will be stifled by the Whites—in 
this manner. 


israel 
Shells 


Palestinian 
Bases 


Retaliating to a Palestinian 
raid that left four Israelis dead in 
the coastal city of Nahariya, 
Israel gunboats shelled northern 
Lebanon and temporarily post- 
poned a high-level Cairo confer- 
ence. 

In denouncing the Pales- 
tinian raiders as “barbatic mur- 
derers,” Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan said the attacks 
will not destroy the peace treaty 
between Israel and Egypt. 

Palestinian liberation 
groups, who maintain that the 
Egyptian/Israeli peace treaty 
ignores the tights of Palestinians, 
have stepped up anti-Israeli 
violence following the treaty’s 
signing. 


BU 
Professors 
Win | 
Contract 


In the first collective bar- 
gaining agreement in the univer- 
sity’s history, Boston University 
professors won a 32.4 percent 
raise over the next three years 
from the school’s adminis- 
tration. .Also ificluded in the 
package were concessions allow- 
ing the faculty greater control 
over workload selection, of 
department chairpersons, and 
administrative decisions. 

Non-union professors | at 
other universities, - - including 


SS eens 


“UVM, have endured sub cost-of- 

living salary increases and de- 
creasing voice in - university 
affairs, but things may be 
changing. a A 


Students 
Protest 


Harvard’s 
South 


African 


Holdings 


Several thousand Harvard 
Students boycotted classes and 
demonstrated Monday in protest 
of the university’s investments in 
corporations doing business in 
South Africa. 

Harvard has been embroiled 
in a debate over whether or not 
to divest its $300 million stocks 
in compani 


in 9 apanive with holdings in’ for a Hobby 


- A petition, signed by 3,000 
students and faculty calling: for 
divestiture, was recently presen- 


ted to Harvard president Derek - 


Oil 
Companies 
Reap in 
Profits . 


Texaco, Gulf, and Shell all 
reported Tuesday that profits 
were up sharply for the first 
three months of the year. 
Texaco, the nation’s third largest 
oil company, said. its earnings 
were up 81 percent. : 

The announcement came 
after Exxon, Inc., the nation’s 
largest oil giant, said its first 
quarter profits were $955 
million, a rise of 37 percent 
over last year. The profits were 
the highest ever in a quarter for 
Exxon. 

While Texaco officials said 
their profit rise was “chiefly due 
to higher prices for petroleum 
products,” the company also 
said it benefitted from the dollar 
on the exchange markets. Exxon 
and Standard Oil of Indiana, 
which reported first quarter 


Bum Out 
on Feds 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. will 
immediately stop doing-business 
with the federal government 
because of what company offi- 
cials labelled Tuesday ‘“‘a federal 
campaign of harassment, subter- 

. fuge, or retaliation.” 

Sears, the nation’s largest 
retailer, sued 10 federal agencies, 
including the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, in January 
in an effort to resolve what they 
described as conflicting laws and 
regulations that limit jobs and 
promotions for minorities and 
women. 


Man 


Assassin— 

ation of 

‘Minister 
Foiled © 
in Iran 


Revolutionary militiamen 
foiled a grenade and machine 
gun assassination attempt against 
Iranian’ Prime Minister Mehdi 
Bazargan and other top govern- 
ment leaders, witnesses said. 

Bazargan and other leaders 
of the provisional revolutionary 
government were marching in 
the funeral procession of mur- 
dered Gen. Mohammad Vali 
Gharani-when the attack took 
place. 

Gharani, the first army chief 
of staff appointed after the: 

Revolution in Iran, was 
killed in his garden by two 
assassins who escaped. No shots 
were fired, and the funeral 
march continued without Bazar- 
gan. He and other senior officials 
were. pushed into two cars 
and rushed away from the scene, 
witnesses said. 


Racial ~ 


‘ B 
Incident 
Sparks 
Protest at 
UMass 

A moratorium on classes to 
discuss race relations was hastily 
declared last week at the Univer- 


sity of Massachusetts following a 
in front of a 


= cross-burning 
C ounte rfe i ts predominantly black dormitory 


Robert J. Rizzo, a 32-year- 


old used car salesman, was 
‘arrested by the Secret Service 
Tuesday for violating currency 
laws after Secret Service agents 
_ found $251,000 in counterfeit 
$20 and $100 bills in a basement 
workshop. . 
The workshop, equipped 
with an offset printing press, 
inks, papers and negatives for 
making counterfeit notes, was 
believed to be the center of a 
nationwide counterfeit ring. 


Senate 
Refuses . 
to Balance 
Budget 


The Senate voted Tuesday 
against balancing the federal 
budget in - 1980, apparently 
fearing such a move would slow 
inflation only by bringing on a 
recession. 

The vote, coming in the face 
of public demands for less 

. spending, means only that the 
Senate does not think a balanced 


earnings of $349.1 million, both~. budget in fiscal 1980 is feasible. 


said Monday they 


 Profited.from Sen, . Patrick - Leahy (D-Vt.) 
tight supplies of oi Ry eae voted against the move, while 


a problem precipitated by the 
revolution last winter.in- Iran. 


Sen. Robert Stafford remained 
hospitalized for a hip ailment. 


7 =e aan rs ¥ " " . 


on the Amherst campus. 

The incident was the third 
occurrence in the past six 
months. 


Beef 
Boycott | 


Agriculture Secretary Bob 
Bergland rejected calls for a 
consumer boycott or “meatless 
days” to protest high beef 
Prices; but said Tuesday that 
shoppers shouldn’t buy beef. or 
anything else if they can’t afford 


“it. 


Addressing the annual meet- 
ing of Newspaper Farm Writers 
of America, Bergland said beef 
supplies won’t increase until. 
cattle producers finish two or 
three years of rebuilding their 
herds. 


Italian 
Joumalist 
Crippled by 
Terrorists 


Terrorist gunmen ambushed 
and shot a journalist in the legs 
in Turin Tuesday and other 


terrorists bombed a Milan police 


Station, police. said. 
The Red Brigades, Italy’s 


‘most feared terrorists, claimed 


responsibility for the attack on 
Franco Piccineli, news editor for 
the Turin area of. the state-run 
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Not Another 


‘Joisey’’! 


To the Editor: 

I always try to get a copy of 
your very informative and inter- 
esting newspaper and this month 
| was rewarded as usual with 
some more insight into how 
perceptive university students 
are these days. That last sen- 
tence was no placation but just 
what has been an obvious FACT 
this year in the quality of your 
newspaper. As a resident of 
Burlington for quite a few years 


| think this year’s Cynic 


REALLY had it on the “Ball,” 


Your newspaper had a really 
‘Icomplete story of how the 


Bishop’s house hood-winking 
evolved. I was very glad to read 
that article because I have been 
digging around trying to find out 
what I could because I hoped 
that the Bishop’s house could be 


saved. I have enclosed a letter 
I received from Dr. Coor. I got 
this letter after writing State 
Senator Mary Skinner. 

With what you know maybe 
you can put it all together and 
figure: it out. My hope was that 
maybe the university could sell 
the two rotting buildings on 
Colchester Ave. and use the 
money to DECK the DeGoes- 
briand Parking lot after the 
Medical Center sold the Bishop’s 
house to the Visiting Nurses 
Service which wanted it but 
came up short of funds. Let’s 
keep trying to save that magnifi- 
cent house and let’s get them to 
talk sense in the executive suite. 
I ask for answers and got some 
up there and Montpelier. Don’t 
forget Montpelier, You asked for 
answers and got them. Now let’s 


TRL YOU, ITS A LANDMARK CASA 
UILTaD BY SVEN DWARFS WHO 


Building No. 


Dear Mr. Siris: 

Senator Tom Crowley has 
brought to my attention a letter 
given to him by Senator Skinner 
to whom you wrote on March 
17 concerning three buildings 
near the University campus. Let 
me comment on each of the 
buildings you discussed. ~ * ™ 

The Bishop’s residence on 
Williams Street is not owned by 
the University of Vermont but, 
rather, by the Medical Center 
Hospital of Vermont. The house 
Was acquired from the diocese 
by the Medical Center Hospital 
for the purpose of razing it to 
Place a parking lot to service 
the DeGoesbriand Building. 
There is currently litigation 
before the Vermont Supreme 
Court on the disposition of the 
hospital’s--desire- to implement 
that plan. Pending the outcome 
of that decision, they have 
boarded the property up to 
Protect it from deterioration. 
___ The two buildings you men- 
tion on Colchester Avenue must 
be number 2 and number 16 
Colchester. Number 2 Colches- 


ter, the smaller gray building, 
has been owned by the Univer- 
sity since 1916 and has been 
_used systematically for classes 
and offices until the past year. 
Its steadily deteriorating condi- 


tion was such that we have. 


sought to devise plans that 
would enable it tobe rehabilita- 
ted and. used fully for the 
future. It is reported to be the 
oldest frame structure in Burl- 
ington. In order to make the 
renovation of Number 2 Col- 
chester feasible, the University 
acquired from the Medical Cen- 
ter Hospital, the larger salmon 
colored building; number 16 
Colchester, the old graduate 
nurses residence building of the 
hospital just two years ago, and 
sought to‘raise private funds to 
renovate both buildings to 
become the George D. Aiken 
Center for Natural Resources. 
We were successful in getting 
some initial funds from the 
Windham Foundation for this 
purpose. As the architectural 
plans for the renovated space in 
both buildings were completed, 


eveemuw an do* ~' les cepnwe 


put it all together and save that 
house. 

I come from New Jersey 
and there nothing was revered or 
“sacred” to the bulldozer either. 
The quality of life became foul, 
polluted, dirty, and almost un- 
bearable for people with any 
sensitivity at all. Vermont must 
learn from the regions that have 
already made all the mistakes. 
Our ‘state will lose its personality 
and distinctiveness too. It will 


‘ become just another industrial 


WASTELAND” like JOISEY. 
That university is an industry 
and a big one! Would you ask 
IBM to answer if the manage- 


ment showed no ingenuity and_ 


no, logic in its community 
relations? You would Sir! I hope 
we can save that house for me, 
for you and for the protection 
of anything of quality and 
beauty. 

Yours truly, 

Mr. Mel Siris 

41 Hickok Place 

Burlington 


16: Preservation Hall 


however, we discovered that the 
total cost of the project far 
exceeded any funds available — 
approximately $90 a square foot 
to renovate number 2 Colchester 


‘and something in excess of $60 a 


square foot to renovate number 
16 — and we have had to con- 
clude that we cannot go forward 
with those immédiate plans. 

At this stage, we are seeking 
a way to do a more simple 
renovation that would keep the 
historic integrity of the build- 
ings, and yet not cost such 4 
prohibitive amount. That plan- 
‘ning is currently underway., We 
acquired number 16 Co)chester 


in order to salvage it and make - 


good use of it for the future. If 
we find we cannot at a reason- 
able price and. under prudent 
conditions, we will dispose of it, 
eas we do all excess properties 
held by the University. - 

If you have specific further 
questions about the property, I 
would .welcome responding to 


them. Sincerely yours, 


Lattie F. Coor 
President 


Easy On The Toilet Paper 


To the Editor: . : 
M stu- 
dents. consume: approximately 
three thousand trees. Half of 
these trees becomé text books. 
The other half contribute to a 
variety of products, Notebooks, 
erecting cards, paper plates, and 
toilet paper are among the many 
Paper products used by students. 
Students, as a group, consume 
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an appalling amount of paper. 

A great deal of paper is used 
unnecessarily for’ the benefit of 
the students. Indirectly, they hg 
responsible for this waste. 
SAGA, with their little bags and 
‘bulky brown paper, and the 
administration’s practice of mail- 
ing announcements to every 


student are two areas in which 


the tise of paper could be cut 


back. ; 

I feel that if the university 
made an effort to use less paper 
a substantial amount of money 
would be saved. With spiraling 
tuition costs, a university-wide 
cutback in paper use could be 


very effective. The conservation 


of papef ‘is an'easy way to start 
stabilizing tuition costs. 
: Sue Liepmann 


aT, 


- 


% 
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Hackensack 
Vermont 


To the Editor: 

Concerned about building a 
shopping mall in Williston, many 
Vermonters have voiced their 
objections to this project. But all 
in all, could it be that basically 
we are afraid of losing our 
regional pride? 

The -American people see 
the development of their coun- 
try _and__ the regions — therein 
conforming to—apattern which 
will leave no individuating char- 
acter or regional pride of any 
Particular nature in any area of 
the country. By that I mean the 
great pride of New England and 
its tastes and development will 
be no different than that of New 
York, New Jersey, the South, 
the Middle West or Far West. 

The center cities of America 
have deteriorated badly. Instead 
of redeveloping them in the taste 
and preferences of the region in 
which they are located, Ameri- 
cans are feebly accepting the 
designs and plans of architects 
from far outside their regions. 
The efforts cannot: compare to 
that of building a whole new 
shopping mall. From Canada to 
the Florida Keys, the distinction 
and independent feeling even the 
perspective Americans have 
given to one another is being 
amalgamated into a crassy and 
brassy way of life nationally, 


To the Editor: 

The fate of the invaluable 
River of No Return Wilderness 
will be determined by Congress- 
ional hearings held sometime in 
May ‘by Senator Frank Church. 
Bill S95 would protect 2:3 
million acres which include the 
drainage of the Middle Fork of 
the Salton River, part of the 


Salmon River drainage, and 


critical game habitat. . . 
Backcountry recreation, a 
big part of our local economy, is 
a renewable use of the land 
which contributes $80 million to 
the state economy and is much 


with the artificiality of shopping 
malls ruining the regional pride 
and distinction of the cities. 

I for one do not wish to see 
New England conform to this 
pattern of artificiality, minimal 
resourcefulness and ingenuity in 
the rebuilding of our shopping 
areas. Free men with great pride 
in their individual traditions and 
heritage don’t wish to conform 
to wishes of anyone with cheap 
and expedient - ideas. Indeed, 
they don’t wish to impose their 
particular tastes and preferences 
on anyone either. I ask, who are 
the designers and architects for 
Pyramid Mall? Do the builders 
contemplate using Yankee archi- 
tects and interior designers? Do 
they particularly contemplate 
using the very best landscape 
architects? I wager not. 

The decision to follow the 
rest of ‘the country into this 
gaudy and § artificial extrava- 
ganza, thus leaving downtown 
Burlington to porno shops and 
massage parlors, is up to the 
citizens and officials of Williston 
and all of Vermont.:Fhis is the 
time tq evaluate with the best 
Yankee common sense whether 
and if we want to trade our great 
tastes and preferences for what 
the rest of modern America calls 
progress, 

Mel Siris 


River of No Return 


more beneficial than exploiting 
the marginal timber resource, 
Wilderness makes sense for the 
River of No Return. 

Please write’ to Senator 
Frank Church, 245 Russell 
Senate Office Bldg. , Washington, 
D.C. 20510, urging him to 
support Bill S95 protecting 
2.3 million acres. Ask that your 
letter be made a part of the 
record of those hearings. 

For more information, 
please write Friends of the River 
of No Return, Box 844, Boise, 
Idaho 83701. 


Publish or Perish? 


To the Editor: 

Once again UVM is con- 
fronted with the publish or 
perish question. t-understand the 
reasoning behind requiring a 
professor to publish a certain 
amount of material — it keeps 


them involved with research and 


the new developments in the 
field. However, when it inter- 
feres with maintaining’ a high 
standard of teaching abilities, it 
becomes extreme. If a professor 
is considered an excellent educa- 
tor, isn’t that what is important? 


What benefits do the students © 


receive if a professor spends the 


. Majority of his/her time striving 


for publications rather than 
channelling these energies into 
the classroom or interaction 
with the students? A good 
educator is more important than 
, a well-published professor, 


Note: This is the last 


Professor Fritz, of the eco- 
nomics department, is suffering 
the drawbacks of the publish or 
perish syndrome. He was up for 
reappointment recently but was 
not approved because he had not 
published enough. Faculty mem- 
bers outside the department 
made’ the decision after he had 
been recommended for reap- 
pointment by faculty members 
in the economics department. Is 
it right for professors to be 
judged by members outside the 
department who are not even 
familiar with the professor’s 


“téaching skills and student eva- 


luations?- Basing ~a reappoint- 
ment merely on the amount of 
material. published seems short- 
sighted and not supportive of 
the value of maintaining high 
teaching standards. 

Amy Latge 


Cynic of the semester 


el Ne hale ya om Sep ty 2s 


The Need To 
Communicate 


-Would you turn down $500,000 in Gannett 
stock to.implement a journalism program? Well, in 
1974, the University of Vermont did just that. 
In their words, the funds would not have been 
sufficient to start and sustain a good program. 

In 1974, Gannett stock seld for as low as 
$19.50. Today, its price is quoted at $44.25. It 
returns the highest dividends of any’ newspaper 
stock in America. If the university had chosen to 
take the grant, the stock would now be paying 


approximately $30,000 annually — and that’s a 


conservative estimate. 

Now, if-that-amount-of money, plus some pri- 
vate donations, could not start and sustain a jour- 
nalism program on campus, then what amount is 
needed? With the same grant, St. Michael's College, 
realizing the opportunity presented to them, took 
Gannett’s offer and now have a flourishing pro- 
gram with three full-time faculty, and 80 majors 
enrolled. In addition, they: are producing a paper 
that is equipped with some of the most modern 
journalistic tools that money can buy. 


The two chief media organizations on this 
. Campus, WRUV-FM and this newspaper, have both 
expressed a need for professional guidance. 
Communications students in general have express- 
ed a desire for a more formidable education. It is 
" time that the students, the faculty, and the admin- 
istration meét and discuss the needs of the com- 
munications aspect of this university and work out 
some viable solutions. We should not have to look 
beyond the boundaries of our own institution for 
help. 


Thanks | 


The Cynic would like to thank five people for 
their devoted service and invaluable contributions 
to the overall success of the Paper. Each has, in 
their own style, added to the continuing improve- 
ment and expansion of the Cynic. 

Eric Kilburn has graced. the commentary and 
Opinion pages of the Cynic for several semesters, 
offering his idealism as a more than viable alter- 
native to the realist’s boring world. His pointed 
writings have hopefully changed, and will continue 
to change, people’s minds on the real values of 
society. 

Randy McMullen. has been Features -editor 
for two year-long tenures, and pioneered the lit- 
erary supplement this semester. He was among 
the developers of the design and overall concept 
of today’s Cynic. Mr. McMullen’s countless reports 
on the injustices of society and man’s exploita- 
tion of his environment have been consistently 
excellent. His writing strength and research capa- 
bilities are very powerful. $n ; 

Dinah Minot has been involved-with the adver- 
tising aspect of thé newspaper, and this semester 
was co-advertising manager. She is among those 

' whose aggressiveness and dedication have made the 
Cynic a profitable Paper. It is only through the 
revenue generated by advertising that the Cynic 
is published. 

James Oakes has been copy editor for two sem- 
esters. Mr. Oakes’ contributions often go unnoticed 
by the casual reader, but it is because of his sharp 
pencil that people are able to read what appears in 
a coherent manner. More importantly, his advice 
and consultation on many. editorial decisions has 
been highly valued: id 7 

Fitzgerald Booker has-contributea in much the 
same manner as Mr. Oakes, bringing his excellent 


grasp of the structure and use of the English lan-. 


guage to the writing of the Cynic. His advice and 
consultation has again been highly valued. 


missed. 


Once again, thank you. You'll all be sorely 


Commentary On Consumerism 
ETS Is Testing You 


By Ralph Nader 
The next time you pick up a 
well-sharpened No. 2 pencil and 
begin to hurriedly answer a 
standardized, multiple-choice 
test, chances are that your test is 
one of more than eight million 


given-arnually~ by the Educa- 


tional Testing Service (ETS). 
-You may know ETS manufac- 
tures SATs, LSATs, GREs and 
GMATs, With these tests alone, 
ETS influences the educational 
and career opportunities: of 


| millions of people. But the 


power of ETS does not begin or 
end with those tests. ETS 
markets 299 different tests. ETS 
tests are used to determine 
entrance to over 60 occupations 
including firefighters, actuaries, 
policemen, real estate brokers, 
sailors, teachers, gynecologists, 


engineers, and auto mechanics. 


ETS test results are the stan- 
dards of access to some. of the 
most powerful  proféssions: 
Foreign Service officers, New 
York -stockbrokers, lawyers in 
over 40 states, CIA agents. Two 
million elementary students take 
ETS tests, and ETS is even 
developing ways to test infants. 
ETS helps determine who will be 
eligible for financial aid and how 
much they will ‘receive. The 
financial infotmation ETS ob- 
tains on nearly two million 
families is more detailed. than 
a mortgage application or an IRS 
return. ETS consultants and 
trainees thelp shape education 
and labor allocation policy in 
scores of countries, including 
Singapore, Brazil, and Saudi 
Arabia. And ETS has test centers 
in 120 countries. 

In thirty years, probably 90 
million people have had their 
schooling, jobs, prospects for 
advancement, and beliefs in their 
own potential directly shaped by 
the quiet but pervasive power of 
ETS. 

What is the Educational 
Testing Service? ~How has it 
centralized so much power? Is it 
accountable to anyone, or any- 
thing? Should your opportuni- 
ties be so influenced by ETS’ 
standards of aptitude or intelli- 
gence? ° 

Despite its massive influ- 
ence, few people question ETS. 
Students’ may want to tear up 
test forms in moments of 
frustration, but few of ‘us 
think of challenging the corpora- 
tion that makes the tests. "We 
will soon release a lengthy report 
on ETS, written by Allan Nairn, 
which we hope will help people 
understand, and question, the 


unique and unregulated power - 


of this corporation. 

Indeed, ETS is, in non- 
dollar ways, a, large corporation. 
It has more customers per year 
than GM and Ford combined. 
Despite its non-profit Status, it 
declares roughly a million dollars 
in “non-profits” each year. This 
money is plowed. back into 
corporate expansion and main- 
taining the ETS estate, which 
includes a 400-acre headquarters 


in Princeton, New Jersey, .a/, 


$250,000 home for. the presi- 
dent, William Turnbull, and a 
three million dollar hotel/con- 


SS 


ference center — all built with 
student test fees. Its-revenue 
from test fees enabled ETS to 
double in size every five years 
from 1948 to 1972, a rate of 
growth faster than IBM. 


ETS’s sales and near mono- 


poly power, combined with its 
privileged legal status as a 
non-profit corporation, make it 
unprecedented in corporate -his- 
tory. ETS is exempt from 
federal and stata income taxes, is 
effectively beyond the reach of 
many anti-trust laws, and has no 
stockholders. ETS escapes. the 
restraints governing: other cor- 
porations because it is an “edu- 
cational”’ institution. 

The power .of ETS is 
massive, as even one ETS execu- 
tive conceded. “‘No matter what 
they try to tell you here about 
how we really don’t have much 
power,” he said, ‘“‘we know we 
do. We know we’re the nation’s 
gatekeeper.” This gatekeeper can 
determine who enters college, 
graduate and professional 
schools, as well as many occupa- 
tions and professions. Is that 
power legitimate? : 


ETS defends its role as the . 


gatekeeper by claiming it has 
developed the “science of men- 
tal measurement,” but as our 
report will argue, the tests 
measure nothing more than how 
you answered a few multiple- 
choice questions. The-correla- 
tion between SAT scores and 


first-year grades in college, f6F"~ 


example, is often lower than the 
correlation between the test 
scores and the income of the test 
taker’s parents. At best, stan- 
dardized tests measure the spe- 
cialized skill of test-taking, but 
they do not measure key deter- 
minants of success such as 
writing and résearch skill, ability 
to make coherent arguments, 
creativity, motivation, stamina, 
judgment, experience, or ethics. 

ETS not only influences 
how institutions judge indivi- 
duals, however; it also influences 
how=.-individuals judge them- 
selves. As Nairn says,“‘A false 
self-estimate or image is instilled 
in the mind of the individual 
who receives a standardized ‘test 
score. For although the scores 


ee 


are significantly determined by 
social class, he is told they are 
objective, scientific measures of 
the individual.” 
Moreover, test “takers are 
subject to numerous injustices, 
ranging from incorrect scoring o 
tests, to late reporting of appli- 
cant information, to secret eva- 
luation of grades and test scores 
~— and they have no recourse. 
We must begin to examine 
the examiners. 
There is a growing move- 
ment to reform and restructure 
the testing industry. In New 
York, Ohio, Texas, and other 
states, student-run Public Inter- 
est Research Groups (PIRGs) 
have introduced “Truth in Test- 
ing” legislation in their state 
legislatures. This legislation 
would force ETS and other 
testing companies to - disclose 
test questions and answers; and 
all studies and data on the tests; 
it would also require companies 
to keep information on appli- 
cants © confidential. Disclosing 
test answers would enable stu- 
dents to. contest disputed ans- 
wers, and thus eliminate: much 
of the mystery surrounding the 
tests. ETS has said it is willing to 
release 99% of its test data. But, 
Nairn says, the bulk of this 99% 
is the material provided by the 
test-takers themselves —-name, 
social security number, etc. 
Nairn says it-is crucial to disclose 
that last one percent,’ as it 
includes ETS’s extrapolations 
from the information provided 
by test-takers — such as pre- 
dictions of future academic 
success. : 
The testing reform move- 
ment has other facets. Jesse 


Jackson is organizing around the] . 


issue of the ETS National 
Teacher Examinations which 
have systematically eliminated 
qualified black appli¢ants from 
teaching jobs. The FTC has 
apparently found, contrary to 
ETS claims, that certain kinds of 
prep Or cram courses can raise 
test scores — but the ‘teport has 
been withheld at this time. And 
several members of Congress 
have called for an investigation 
of the testing industry. 
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By Helen Pelzman , 
The United States is one of the most well in- 
formed societies in the world. Its media is renowned 
internationally for its superior broadcasting and 
publishing, in addition to its freedoms which protect 
it from private and public restrictions. However, in 
regard to the recent Supreme Court ruling which 
rejected the CBS News argument for editorial sanctity 
to be recognized in libel cases, the court has embra- 
ced a policy which will lead to unnecessary intrusions 
into the editorial process. - 


_-“Congress__shall make~no law... abridging the ~ 


freedom of speech or of the press,”’ states the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
To protect the flow of news and ideas against harass- 
ing libel suits by persons of note or authority (such as 
U.S. officials), the Court has held that such persons 
must bear a heavier burden of proof than ordinary 
citizens. In cases involving officials or public figures, 
it must be shown that a defamatory falsehood was 
broadcast or published, not just as an act of neglect, 
but with ‘actual malice” defined as knowledge or 
reckless disregard of its falsity. 

_ Initially, these requirements appear protective of 


media rights; plaintiffs with frivolous libel suits will - 


be discouraged from pressing charges unless substan- 
tial evidence promotes the validity of their case. 
However, no restrictions have been provided to 
protect media enterprises from having to disclose 
their information sources to the grieving parties for 
accrediting .a charge involving “actual malice.” 
Newspapers and news-oriented broadcasts will have to 
turn over their volumes of notes, transcripts, program 
drafts and videotapes used in the production of the 
‘libelous’ story. In addition, the actual approach of 
the reporter will be scrutinized in determining whe- 
ther or not a particular ‘slant’ was injected within the 


By Eric Kilburn 
Do not go gently into the night 
Rage, rage against the dying of the light 
—Dylan Thomas 

Graduations always remind me of funerals. The 
only difference is that what is buried and mourned is 
not a cadaver, but-the-corpse of our former idealism. 
Graduations, despite their celebrative airs, have 
always symbolized the dreamer’s last round-up, the 
end of the “best years of our lives,” and the begin- 
ning of a new and somewhat depressing realism. 
Beneath the pomp and. circumstance of caps and 
s0wns, commencement addresses, and _ variously 
unsuccessful attempts at inspirational farewells, the 
underlying message remains “sorry campers, but 
the party’s ever:Bhe real world awaits.” 

I don’t like it. In fact, I absolutely refuse to go 
into the real world that is. In three semesters of 
writing for the Cynic, and many more studying 
society, I’ve learned enough about the real world to 
flee. induction into it. Mind you, I'll graduate, but-the 
realist lynch mob will never take me alive. 

Here are my reasons: 

The real world stinks, and it didn’t get any better 
in four years at college. But something can be learned 
from this not-too-lofty premise. If one examines the 
individuals who have affected the course of history, 
whether for good or bad, from Ghandi to Hitler, one 
realizes that these people also knew the secret. The 
world stinks. (pass it on.) ace 

The fundamental difference between a Joan of 
Arc and an Attila the Hun lies in their actions follow- 
ing the initial discovery of societal corruption and 
inequality. One faction, probably the largest, said, 
“yeah, the world’s lousy; what can I do to ‘get 
mineé’?” The other group said “Umm, the world needs 
help; what can be done?” ‘ 

Simplistic? Certainly. But inaccurate, I wonder... 

Consider the real world’s definitions of influen- 
tial people in society. If you are generally happy with 
the way things are going, and»work to keep_business 
as usual, you are most likely termed a “‘conservative. 
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context of the story. The ramifications of this re- 
quirement would place the ‘responsible’ reporter on 
the stand and examine the particular frame of mind 
he-was in while designing the report. 

The testimony of attitudinal bias in a case 


‘involving a question of ‘editorial’ defamation is 


outrageous. 
Editorials are conscientious commentaries which 
require a particular viewpoint. If the court attributes 


~ @ malicious act with editorial reporting,. by distin- 


guishing ‘opinion’ as libelous criteria, the significance 


“Of that particular element of the media is under- 


mined. And if editorializing is undermined, then the 


significance of newsworthy media is in jeopardy. 


Restrictions placed on the Opinions of responsible 
spokespersons, who are dedicated to providing 
creditable and informative news to the public, should 
repulse ‘every member of American society. It is a 
threat to. our vital freedoms that were secured long 
ago — freedoms which ° cannot be manipulated in the 
hands of paranoid officials. This recent move of the 
Supreme Courts runs uncomfortably closé to similar 
actions of a police state. You can’t believe everything 


_ you read, but most of us have more faith in U.S. 


media than in government dispatches. 

Isn’t it curious that only public figures have the 
right ta disclaim the media’s credibility? From the 
government’s perspective such a conflict of interests 
might result in the wrong kind of public enlighten- 
ment. And all those ‘public figures’ in Washington 
know that the American people could not tolerate 
any more disillusion at the hands of propagandizing 
media services. Hear no evil, speak no evil, see no 
evil. 

Avenues of communication must be open to all 
viewpoints, without the threat of restrictive limita- 


__ tions. The Supreme Court has denied the functions of 


World 


If, however, one submits that societal structures have 
inadequately fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
helped the poor, etc. and propose alternatives to 
existing institutions, one becomes a “radical.” Radi- 
cals rate somewhere between mother rapers and 


father stabbers on the respectability continuum, as 


established by the real world. Radicals cause trouble 
where none previously existed; and radicals don’t get 
tenure at universities. These are society’s labels. 

But, who are the real radicals? The people who 
march in the streets against nuclear power or the men 
(the use of gender is not sexist in this case) who own 
the nuclear power plants? And who are the real 


conservatives? The people who work on. Wall Street, - 


the corporate executives, the university trustees, or 
those who believe society is unjust and work against 
it in any way they can? 

Under this re-definition of terms, it seems the 
world is plagued with an abundance of radical realists 
and a shortage. of conservative idealists. Looking for 
future leadership, one finds little comfort in prevail- 
ing‘student attitudes-of the middle and late seventies. 


A recently released study found an increasing level of » - 


moral decay in the sacred halls of academia. College 
students, succumbing to the socialized, percei- 
ved “need” for good grades, good graduate schools, 
good jobs, and the good life are cheating in unprece- 
dented numbers. But, the study maintains, the 
business world is worse. How reassuring to know we 


_are at the most ethical point in our lives! It shouldn’t 


be alarming, though; it’s just radical realism in action. 

Idealism is not dead yet, and it may even be on 
the upsurge. If there is anything positive about 
current dangers such as nuclear power, it is that they 
unite the dreamers, those who had managed to keep a 
flicker of long-suppressed hope burning. Hopefully 
we will hear more from them. 

Superficially, idealism seems simple. All one has 
to do is question authority, examine institutions, and 
act towards possible alternatives. 

It is the externalities that complicate issues. 
One’s ability to act for change in the present system 


journalistic privileges against official’ intrusion. 

It appears that the foundations of the U.S. 
government can no longer benefit from the qualified 
and professional criticism which an editorial process 
produces. If governmental flexibility is paralyzed by 
responsible broadcasting of a national conscience, one 
must seriously question the security of private and 
public liberties, 
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is often limited by. the degree that one benefits from 
the system. It is difficult, if not impossible, to be a 


.450,000 per year idealist. Many-try, but few succeed. 


Hopefully, (the idealists’ catchword) a few 
seniors will use their graduations for more noble . 
Purposes than being ceremoniously kicked into the 
world, ‘reflecting on tomorrow rather than nostalgiz- 
ing the past. There is no better time in our lives for 
such scrutiny, and the world’s needs have never been 
as urgent. z 

Running out of time and energy, and 36 hours 
past my deadline, I want to thank the people who’ve 
provided feedback and support over the past few 
months, especially the Cynic staff. Your a and 
enthusiasm is unmatched at UVM. 

 Here’s a few lines of Robert Frost to send us on 
our ways. : 
I hold your doctrine of Memento Mori . 
And were an epitaph to be my Story 
I'd have a short one ready for my own 
I would have written of me on my stone 
I had a lover's quarrel with the world. 

Happy travelling friends. The future begins 

today. 
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“If lever go searching | 

for my heart’s desire again, 

| won’t look beyond my own backyard, 
because if it isn’t there, 

then | never reallytost it to begin with.’ 
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By Tom Campbell 

A young, athletically dressed man 
enters a ski and sports store and sits down 
to try on a pair of sneakers. Suddenly, all 
around him, a myriad of brightly colored 
sneakers begin to circle his bénch as if 
they were Indians who had just captured 
a wagon train. ..A new pickup truck is 
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Burlington’ s Independant F ilmmakers: 


Blue J. Films. 


sold from a lot atid it begins talking to “| 


the other trucks that haven’t been sold by 


lifting its hood as if it was a mouth... A 


grinning young man in green medieval _ — 


clothes has the ability to make anything 
he wishes simply by drawing it. He 
sketches a stereo component and — voila 
— it appears in the middle of a pasture: 

These and other, television scenes 
aired. on local television stations were. 
produced -by the members of Blue J. 
Films, an independent company located 
on 44 Church St. in Burlington. 

Although many people don’t realize 
it, creating commercials for television can 
be proportionately as time-consuming 
* and expensive as filming a television or 
feature-length film. The cinematogra- 
pher’s expertise in filming commercials 
must match the feature filmmaker’s 
expertise. After taking on 135 television 


commercials, as well as a number of other * 


film projects, Blue J. filmmakers Darrell 


Thompson, Jim Taylor, and Brian Dou- a § 


bleday say it’s been no easy road and 
“there’s still a long way to go. 
Like most . successful independent 
enterprises, Blue J. Films came into being: - 
- through a combination of experimenta- 
tion and experience. The roots of the 
company began to form at the University 
of Vermont in the late 1960's when 
Doubleday and Taylor, who were taking 
film courses at ‘the university, made 
several films. The first, Susen, was a short 
dramatic piece, and tthe second, Doing 


Nothing With Someone, was a documen- 
tary of sorts designed to draw volunteers 
for the Alumni Officer Volunteer Pro- 
gram on campus. It won the second (and 
last) annual student film festival award, 
which was instigated as a partial replace- 
ment for Kakewalk. ' 

Meanwhile, Thompson, who had 
known Doubleday from grade school, was 
taking film. courses at the Rhode Island 
School of Design. After graduating in 
_ 1966, he came to Burlington with only an 
old Bolex movie camera that his father 
_ had given him. He did some work in 


Burlington until Doubleday and Taylor — 


finished school in 1971. By then. the 
three of them had invested a large sum of 
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‘money in nrtdesiieiih film equipment, 


which included dn Aufocan pro 
camera and sound equipment. 

They spent that summer in the 
Netherlands and incorporated the stay 


-with a prospective business venture. “We 


filmed native Americans who were living 
in Amsterdam,” said Thompson, ‘‘con- 


densed each into a brief news clip and 


- sent a copy to their hometown stations in 


hopes that they would air them as a 
matter of public interest, as well-as pay us. 
for the service.” Never receiving a cent 
for any of the clips, they spent the 
summer there and returned home with 


‘empty pockets. “I still think it would .°”- 


have worked,” continued Thompson. 
“Our main problem was a lack of com- 
munication between usend our prospec- 
tive clients.”” ‘ 

Their next job was with WPTZ-TV in 


newsworthy events in the Free Press, 


a 


made '$25-30 for the: nee 

for silent and we lived, ‘though not very 
well, off what™ we made.” After six 
months, a different news director took 


ovér and Thompson, Doubleday, and_ 


Taylor felt that it was time for: some 
changes. Seeking -more contact: and 
guidance from the news department, they 
came to no agreements and finally left. 

Having made many contacts through 
the news job, they next made an educa- 
tional documentary film called Promise: 
The Problem-Oriented Medical Informa- 
tion System. The narration was done by 
E. G. Marshall and the film has been 
widely shown both nationally and inter- 
nationally, but again the profits they 
made were not in proportion with the 
time expended. 

Working outside of film for the most 
part in 1972-73, Thompson, Taylor, and 
Doubleday rejoined in late 1973 and 
began to look seriously into the produc- 
tion of industrial films and_ television 
commercials. They “did a seventeen 
minute educational. documentary for the 
Vermont League of Women Voters and 


_ then, in the fall of 1976, made a film for 


the Vermont Bicentennial Commission 
called Where Do We Go from Here? It 
featured interviews with Vermonters on 
topics such as ‘jobs, farming, and the 
future, edited with panoramic “views of 
the state. “It’s a film that we're: still 
proud of,” said Thompson. “I can watch 
it three years later and still be turned 
Since 1974, Blue J. Film’s work on 
commercials has increased. “After doing 


this for four ‘or five y * commented 
Brian Doubleday, “we've 


like elsewhere, this is a very seasonal 
business. This time of year tends to be 


traditionally "slow. The peak production 


that- 


by Diane de Spiriet 


- iene reated, pe Pt Sp have also tp work 
- conipary ‘ona 


oer aereae film called Danger in a Safe 
Place. Although not yet ‘in distribution, it 
received a warm reception at the Flynn 
Theatre a couple of weeks ago and they 
have high hopes for it. 

“It’s basically Saturday matinee 
fare,” offered Thompson. “It takes place 
in the Revolutionary War period and it 
involves a lot of ‘pirates, gold, and 
action.” Blue J. Films worked with a 
group called Resources, who did the 
non-technical aspects of the film. The 
final shooting cost of the movie -was 
around $300,000. Should the film prove 
successful, Blue J. Films will possibly 
work with ‘many who worked on it 
(Roger Waterwald was the producer- 
director) on another film, or possibly set - 
up. the. framework for their owri produc- 
tion. — ; 
Blue J. Films thrives commercially in 
two ways — by either providing a techni- 
cal service for an advertising agency after 
the agency. has provided them with a 
script, or the agency will.leave it-up to 
Blue J. Films to design the entire produc- 
tion. 


Taylor, Thompson, and Doubleday 
probably comprise the only successful 
film company in Vermont. “The impor- 
tant thing,” notes Doubleday, “is the 
willingness to invest both plenty of time 
and your own money... By being able to 
remain independent, we’ve gained a vast. 
variety of experience and also have built 
up a certain amount of guaranteed cash 
flow. Many of our clients will come back 
a couple of times.” ree 

“Though we have not felt a lot of 


‘financial reward from the film business,” 


added Thompson, “we all feel very 
positive about it. Rather than go to some 


place like RT apg ch pant 


there, we decided to stay here and 
independent.” 
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why not stop in? 
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#1 quait of Coke or Sprite with deliveries over $5.50 
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It is not too late 


to spend next. year in Denmark, 
Finland, Norway or Sweden ~ 


live and study in a small, 


Tesidential school 


as one 


American among Scandinavians 


become fluent in a 
language . 


new 


discover another way of life 
and gain new perspective on 


’ yourself. 


SCANDINANINN 
SEMINAR 


For further information about our 
1979-80 progran (cost, 
college credit, etc.) 


departure, 
» contact: 


Scandinavian Seminar - Dept. 7 
100 E. 85 St., New York, N.Y. 10028 
(212) 734-8340 


os 


Contact 
Lens Center 


658-3330 


230 College St., Burl. 


Eye care and contact lens needs. 
) Ri: Grayson, O.D. 


Pousette-Dart. Band’s energetic 


opening set at a David Bromberg 


concert here surprised a lot of 


. skeptics and won the band a lot 


of friends. This year, on May 14, 
the Pousette-Dart Band is return- 


ing to UVM to headline the SA 


Concert Bureau’s final event of 
the year. 

Their -music defies, 
categorization, but anyone ie 
caught them at Patrick Gym can 
tell you: ‘these guys are hot. 
Since signing with Capitol 
Records in 1975, the Pousette- 
Dart Band has released three 
shiny albums of original mater- 
ial; With Jon Pousette-Dart on 
guitars, John Troy on bass and 
John Curtis on guitars, mandoli1 
and banjo, the band blend: 
seamless harmonies on songs 
ranging from rock, bluegrass, 
funk, country and reggae, with a 


_ result uniquely their own. 


With Jeffrey Teague on 
drums, the P-D Band enjoys 
continuing success in their con- 
cert appearances, and their show 
at Ira Allen Chapel during Senior 
Week should be well worth 
sticking around for. 

1100 General Admission 


tickets are on sale this week at- 


the Lane Series Box Office at 
Grasse Mount, priced at 6.00. 
Local jazz guitar cult figure Paul 
Asbell and Band will open the 
show at eight o’clock. 
#EeRSESE 

Finishing up a season of 
concerts almost __ invariably 
described as either - “high- 
energy” or ‘“‘hard-rocking,” 
Pousette-Dart Band’s upcoming 
appearance (at the 1100 seat Ira 
Allen Chapel) suggests some 
shifting of gears within the SA 
Concert Bureau. 

For outgoing Bureay chair- 
man Pat Butler, the season 


finished at Patrick Gym, with 
‘the Elvis Costello show. For the 


Pousette-Dart concert, Butler, 
who graduates with a degree 
from: EMBA this: year, turned 
things over to sophomore Tim. 
Koehler. — 

It would seem like a good 
time to take over in the Concert 
Bureau’s Billings office. Under 
Butler’s energetic direction, SA 
Concerts brought UVM students 
people like Costello, Spring- 
steen, and the Grateful Dead, 
increasing its ability to book 
what the Bureau terms “high- 
vert sore fp cael that of any. 


‘ : 
ot ee a ae 


Concert Bureau as if it were an. 
independent promoter, ‘working 
for UVM. 

As a-resuJt, relations with 
the community outside the 
Bureau’s Billings Center office 
suffered, and student input on 
bookings decisions became a 
secondary concern. And “high- 
class” acts like Springsteen, the 


Grateful Dead, and Costello - 


made themselves available. 

As incoming chairman, one 
of Koehler’s chief concerns is his 
responsibility to UVM concert 
goers who see the last season at 
Patrick Gym as a sign that the 
Concert Bureau has run away 
with itself, and made the final 
choice of entertainment. — 


“You have to think 


Koehler, President 


of S. A. Concerts)’ 


When we discussed this 
issue, Koehler pointed out that 
¢hoosing an act for UVM is 
never as simple as ‘it ap i 

“You have to think et 
appealing to a majority of 
people, everytime,” he said. 
“You can’t do that always; the 
acts aren’t going to be -there 
all the time and then you have 
to look towards whatever’s avail- 
able, whatever's going to be 
‘pleasing, that’s going to sell 
tickets.” 

Apparently, the best people 
to, fill positions on the seven 


“necessary to. ‘ran the Student 


Koehler made it clear that 
he wanted to run the Concert 


_ Bureau as openly as possible; 


and encouraged students to 
come to the Bureau with sug- 
gestions and ideas. 

“We listen,” he said, “but 
it’s discussed in a committee... 
it’s a group, and that’s the way it 


should be, that’s the organiza-_ 


tion. It shouldn’t be people... 
just taking every suggestion or 
questionnaire (and) trying it out 
or putting it into operation just 
to see whether it works. There’s 
no point in that, it’s not that 
experimental.” 

This led to the question of 
seeking less well-known acts for 
concerts that might have greater 
interest than-a constant repeat- 
ing of successful rock and roll 
shows. Koehler pointed out that 
the Concert Bureau had a 
responsibility to the Student 
Association, in handling the 
large budget with which it 
works. He stated that a success- 
ful show should cost the stu- 
dents nothing, breaking even, 
and he added, “I don’t know 
that’ we're here to educate 
anybody, I don’t know that I or 
the Concert Bureau has the 
ability. to decide what, people 
should be educated to. I would- 
n’t take that big a risk.” 

Clearly, taking risks could 
jeopardize the Concert Bureau’s 
ability to command major book- 
ings, something Pat Butler was 
loathe to do. This is also impor- 
tant to Tim Koehler in planning 
the upcoming Fall season. 

“Pat’s made the organiza- 
‘tion work flawlessly as far as our 
reputation, and it’s only been 
getting better and better. I don’t 
want to ruin that by any means. 
That’s one of the things that | 
think about shying away from.” 

Koehler declined to make 
any predictions concerning next 
Fall, and said that most deals for 
the semester’s concerts would be 
negotiated over the summer but 
— confirmed until Septem- 

r 

As far as changes to what 
one student termed “the house 
that Pat built,” Koehler said he 
wouldn’t anticipate any changes 
atall. . 

“In saying that I want to 
continue “the things that have 
been going on — that’s true! It 
will continue without very much 
deviation at all. TO me, that 


: would be ‘successful, if nobody 


noticed a difference at all 
ee ee vem one sect 
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By Echo Nowakoski 

-The exceptional exhibit, 
“Educational :Toys in America: 
1800 to the present,” is being 
shown. in the Fleming Museum, 
Special Exhibits Gallery until 
May 27. Karen Hewitt and Louis 
Roomit ‘have worked on the 
research and the exhibit with 
two National Endowment for 
the Humanities grants for the 
past four years. A tremendously 
wide variety of all sorts of toys 
are shown including alphabet 
‘toys, blocks, construction toys, 
board games, cards, puzzles, toys 
by educators, optical and scien- 
tific toys, infant and early skill 
toys and fantasy and reality 
toys. Making it even better, in 
every spare space of the gallery 
are toys you can play with 


(unless the batteries have_been- 


worn out), so expect to spend 
some play time when you go. 

The manner in which child- 
ren. are cared for and played 
with in any culture reflects the 


present adult attitude toward: 


children and their education. 
The exhibit’s earlier toys reveal a 
very didactic orientation toward 
teaching with very intricate and 
involved puzzles, games and 
maps. By the 1880's, the toy 
industry started to boom and 
construction, alphabet; optical 
and scientific toys became very 
widespread and popular. By the 
1900’s, the idea of early child- 
hood learning through kinder- 
garten was well established with 
the subsequent emphasis on toys 
with form and feel like blocks 
and beads. As the primary 
learning workshops moved out 
of the home, there was more 
time for children’s play. The 
development of related educa- 
tional ‘toys no longer centered 
around a familial setting but 
instead. emphasized conceptual 
learning and personality develop- 
ment. As a result, reading is now 


cylinder, having characteristics 
of both, linking the~ pieces 


together. The next four gifts . 


were beautiful series of blocks 
enclosed in square boxes from 
which the child was directed to 
build “‘life forms,” “forms of 
knowledge” or “forms of beau- 
ty.” Frobel’s early development 
of educational experiences 
resulted in a precise and dogma- 
tic sequencing of activities which 
was later criticized and expand- 
ed on by later educators whose 
work is also exhibited, such as 
Patty Smith Hill’s blocks which 
children could actually climb on 
and into, and Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori’s “materials; “such as” the 
differently colored beads and 
fitted cylinders which provided 
(and still do) children with a 
““sensorial”-foundation-and~ also” 
a “control of error.” 

The fantasty and reality 
toys are those which encourage 
problem solving through active 
imaginative play. Not only is 
there an unusual collection of 
female dolls such as baby, a 
black Debbie, a.Trudy (with 
four faces), a jointed and a 
Sabrina ‘complete with 007 spy 
gear, but also some male dolls 
like Superman; an anatomically 
correct one, a howdy-doody doll 
with hinged mouth in a T.V. 
box, Our Lindy Doll complete 
with goofy smile and hand in 
pocket, and lastly a Super Joe 
adventure team with helipak, 
magna tools, sonic _ scanner, 
emergency rescue, invisible dan- 
ger and.-edge of -adventure 
(congrats if you can figure it all 
out). 

The fantasies of play-acting 
should also be extended to the 
folk tales ‘of our cultures which 
are not as commonly taught to 
children these days. These: stor- 
ies are rich in imagination and 
potential teachings. The first 
scenario of blocks date from the 


The diversity of tne puceno, 


games and cards section will : 


keep the observer transfixed, if 
not a little annoyed that many 
of the pieces are behind plastic 
cases. You can test your wits on 
Simon, the electronic memory 
tester which beeps in four tones 
for each of the quarter » peer 
colored in blue, green, red and 
yellow (warning — only the most 
intelligent can progress to a level 
three game). The oldest piece in 
the exhibit is an intriguing 
fact-teaching board game called 
Science in Sport or the Pleasures 
of Astronomy, which entails 
spinning a te-todum or dradle 
top and moving your pyramid 
through the various depictions 
of globes, planets, novas, tele- 
scopes and natural scenes to get 


tothe — observatory which is 


surrounded by the great scien- 
tists — Newton, Copernicus, 
Azcho Brake and Ptolemy: New- 
er board games are represented 
by Buck Rogers with women 
warriors of the 25th century, 
circa 1938, Fighting the Flames 
and Candy Land, circa 1970. 

One lithographically . illus- 
trated puzzle reminds us ‘of the 
last line to the old nursery 
rhyme: “This is the farmer that 
owned the oock that crowed in 
the morn that waked the priest 
all. shaven and shom that 
married the man all tattered and 
torn that kissed the maid all 
forlorn that milked the cow with 
the crumpled horn that tossed 
the dog that worried the cat, that 
killed the rat that ate the malt 
that lay in the house that 
Jack built.” 


Toys: which demonstrated 
scientific principals and were 
powered by the natural forces of 


gravity, wind, water, etc. were’ 


extremely popular family toys. 
The ‘optical playthings’ which 
were the precursors to television 
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Ah Summer! 


You'll find a 
world of lovely 


dresses in cool 


fabrics and colors 


. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT DANCE PARTY—Bring ycur 
friends to find the sure cure for dancing feet on the 
largest floor in the north country. Featuring live 
music with the area's finest bands. 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


OLD-TIME COUNTRY DANCES—Swing your part- 
ner ‘most every Sunday night.’ Exciting string bands 
and talented callers lead you through traditional 

' contra, Square, and circle dancing. Everybody 
welcome. 8 to 11 p.m. 


CONCERTS—The best in folk, blues, jazz, and 
‘ Chamber music, plus mime, puppetry, films, and 
’ improvisational drama will be offered through the 
summer in a comfortable coffee-house style 
atmosphere. 


@ PRIVATE PARTIES—Warehouse Hall offers 
excellent facilities at low rates for your banquet, 
reception, celebration, or reunion. 


- WAREHOUSE HALL IS LOCATED AT 100 SOUTH 
CHAMPLAIN STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE 
STREET IN DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON. 


) WAREHOUSE HALL 
learned at the average age of six, early 1800’s. These highly sty- and also the most popular e 
ontemporary Toy Exhibit in Fleming Museum. Photo by Phil Nanas . . 
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whereas in the early 1900's, 
children of three and four were 
commonly literate. 

In the section of toys by 
educators, the work of Frobel,” 
the first 19th century educator 
to break. the barrier that play 
was unimportant and even sin- 
ful, is emphasized. He approach- 
ed, the education of children 
with.a mystical attitude and the 
toys he designed were to be 
given as a gift of God. The first 
“gift,”-a series of soft col 
balls, . represented the. all-inclu- 
sive divine ‘unity. of ‘the world. 
The second, one that included a 
sphere, a cylinder and a cube, 
was to teach the child discern- 

ment of opposites, with the 
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lized cubes are delicately pic- 
tured with animal tales. The 
Mammoth story blocks, 1881, 
depict the following: ‘“‘Monkey 
catches a lobster. Monkey is 
stung by the bees. Monkey finds 
the water hot. Monkey is rid of 
his chains” is for the block “A,” 
perhaps for ape. Another reads: 
“The kite through the air, takes 
Cock Robin: there. With an 
arrow, Cock Robin is slain by 
the. Sparrow. At the grave is’ a 
rook, ‘as Priest with his book, An 
owl with his spade lays Cock 


Robin “to grave.” This ‘type of 


block is followed in the 1940’s 
by mass produced plastic ones 
with the 60’s bringing squeez- 
able, bitable.and throwable ones 


_include such contraptions as the 
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zoetrope, praxinoscope, anamor- . 


phoscope, stereoscope, kaleido- 


scope, phenikistiscope and thau- 


matrope. 

The implications of this 
exhibit’s materials are so rich 
that faculty, student,. parents 
and children alike should not 
miss this unusual collection. In 


addition to-a~catalogue “of the 
exhibit, there will be a sympo- * 


sium, Saturday, May 12,9 a.m. 


— 4 p.m. on “Children’s Toys © 
and the Serious Business of D 


Life:”’-Deadline for registration 
is May 9; call Fleming Museum 
for details, 656-2090, 


TELEPHONE 864-4444. 
Call for information and schedules. 


Herm. and’ 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

This year’s Academy 
Awards show was one of the 
more notable of recent years. 
Not because of Johnny Carson 
or witty cue cards, but because a 
new generation of actors, 
writers, and cinematographers 
were represented, clearly demon- 
strating their maturity and im- 
‘portance in the evolution of 
cinema. 


from Sir Lawrence Olivier to 
Best Actor Jon Voight and his 
contemporaries. was -an-impor- 
tant step in the tradition of fine 
performers. The new generation, 
using him as their medium, is 
developing their craft as actors 
and this is where the ‘progress 
lies, in exploring the technical 
possibilities of the art, as well as 
making intelligent commentary 
upon the “American experi- 
ence.” 

_ By taking an ‘event such as 
Vietnam. (an experience that 
touched individuals aswell as 
the American spirit), this new 
generation is examining the 
historic relevance and identity of 
our nation. Cinema is tthe new 
medium for historification and 
the new sophistication in acting 
vision and technique has ren- 
dered starkly accurate portrayals 
of reality. 

The -most outstanding 
example of this new pinnacle in 
film-making is the Deer Hunter. 
.It was not an accident that it 
won the best picture award. It is 
a classic. It explores the poten- 
tial of every element of film: 
photography, screenplay, acting, 
directing, © editing, costuming, 
lighting, set, and sound. The 
only technical disappointment 
was with the placement of the 
score. Music has _ traditionally 
served to explain. and heighten 


The changing of the guards 


the action. In this instance it was” 
unnecessary, verging on intru- 
sion. The glory of the mountains 


and. soul-searching of the hero’ 


spoke for themselves. Great 
things. need no reinforcement. 

Nothing was sacrificed for 
art. The movie took three years 
to make. As director, writer and 
producer, Michael Cimino pulled 
together all the facets of this 
production. with the grace and 
painstaking detail that could 
only come from a labor of love. 
For example, the film contains 
some of the most accurate war 
footage of Vietnam ever filmed. 
There is a curious scene of the 
death of a deer that is executed 
so perfectly that one wonders 
how many deer were killed 
before they took the scene. 

The 3% hour film is roman- 
tic in its perspective. The design 
of the scenes suggest the tempo 
of a Russian classic. The theme 
is one that has proven successful 
in the past years: the inherent 
strength of human beings in the 
face of adversity. It is not the 
cliche that it could be by merit 
of its treatment. . 

Robert DiNiro as Michael, 
one of the three major char- 
acters, is a steel worker on his 
way to Vietnam. Once again, as 
in all his movies except Bang the 
Drum Slowly, he is the brooding 
individualist and orientation 
point of the film. 

His compatriots, John 
Savage as Steve and Christopher 
Walker as Nicky, are also off to 
the war. The. evolution of their 
characters and the change that 
occurs is closely paralleled by an 
intricate set of images. 

Pittsburgh is a_ bleak. de- 
pressing mill town. Home of the 
Steelers and Rolling Rock beer, 
it contains the working class 
substance of America. The dim 


‘ictims of Viet Nam 


lighting may indicate the blind- 
ness of these people to the 
situation occurring in the broad 
sunny daylight of Vietnam. It ‘is 


very important, though, that. 


their inability to comprehend 
the’ severity of. the situation is 
not ‘belittled. They are a small 
Russian Orthodox community 
unified by their common experi- 
ence and their celebration of life 
and love — after work at the bar, 
at the Church, and during the 
wedding party, where we see the 
characters in full bloom. Other 
interactions provide a meaning 
to their existence. The solidarity 


John Savage 


is a mutually reinforcing process. 
It is defined by the participants 
and sustains them. Michael is an 
intrinsic element and is party to 
the group, but at the same 
time he has more imagination 
and is able to see beyond the 
narrow scope of the community. 
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He is strong as well, so that in 
his aloofness, he does not 
preclude participation — his 
personality is contingent upon 
his place in the group as well as 
his personal sense of propriety. 
His first confrontation with 
Stan, played by John Cazale, 
who is a dear but thoughtless 
person, illustrates his steadfast 


nature and refusal to succumb. 


to superficial loyalty — instead 
he demands high quality from 
the people he loves. Their 
response epitomizes their per- 
sonalities.' ~ 

The Pittsburgh condition is 
juxtaposed to. the horrific 
destruction, of livelihood of 
beautiful tropical Vietnam. The 
ensuing chaos and loss of per- 
spectives are the fact of history 


that explain how cheap life can 
be here and why. When a human 
being is so worthless, nothing is 
sacred or secure, not even pain 
and tragedy. One can become an 
absurdist or cynic at the very 
least, or one can persevere with 
no bearings arid no sense of 
value — a futile existence indeed. 
Michael, Nicky and Steve all find 
themselves very’ mucli alone tn 


Vietnam. This sense is brilliantly 
exemplified in the game of 
Russian Roulette that pervades 
the story line. One is never more 
alone than in the moments 
before. the trigger is pulled. 
Understandably so, the Viet- 
namese are nonplussed, but for 
one who maintains the worth of 
life, the moment holds unequi- 
vocable fear. We are led to 
understand Nicky, Michael, and 
Steve in light of this experience. 


Michael, even, deliberately - 


avoids his ‘Welcome’ Home’ 
party so as not to deal.with his 
well-intentioned — friends who 
seem much farther away than 
ever before. However, the 
inherent strength that we see 
earlier, in addition to his willing- 
ness to take risks (at first per- 
haps, like Nicky, because there is 


nothing to lose) allows him to — 
* take steps toward acknowledging 


a foundation. His reintegration 
begins slowly as he makes the 
connection with another. aban- 
doned soul (beautifully played 
by Meryl Strup). 


——His—impAtience—surfaces—in 


his second conftrontation with 
Stan, but it is important because 
he makes the effort. Michael 
heals, reaffirming his self 
through his relationships, with 
people, with the deer; and with 
his attempts to bring back his 
friend, Nicky, who before leav- 


m ing for the war, had made 


Michael promise not to leave 
him behind — as he envisions the 
end in a body: bag. We see that 
he is no longer swayed by the 
prospect. He discovers this value- 


lessness of life and falls prey to - 


the romance. of futility. Steve 
also refuses to make the transi- 
tion to a world with some 
foundation, believing that he can 
no longer reconcile what has 
happened in the war with the 
people he has grown up with 
and the woman he has married. 
He. does not negate the experi- 
ence of the non-veterans, he 
understands that their émpathy 
is selative to their situation. 
(continued on page 46 | 
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By Pablo Conrad 

Except for the most nascent 
aficionados of fusion jazz, last 
week’s appearance by the One 
Truth Band and Larry Coryell at 
Middlebury College was at best a 
comical display. If a little nimble 
fretting and alot of volume and 
showy foolishness is all it takes 
to keep these “jazz” guitarists 
on the road, then their audiences 
deserve nothing 1 more. 

Opening on solo acoustic 
guitar, electric jazz pioneer 
Larry Coryell won an immediate 
standing ovation for his first 
song and sustained that enthu- 
siasm as long as he could before 
the ‘idiom started to wear thin. 
Then he strapped on a solid 
body electric and proceeded 


, through the kind of jazz-rock * 


indulgence that this writer can 
seldom tolerate. 
Until Friday night, in fact, 


‘I'd hoped to escape the spectacle 


altogether: a single lead guitarist 
playing searing electric guitar 
without even the context of bass 
and drums. Coming from Cor- 
yell, it was an embarrassing 
moment. The song was “Wichi- 
ti-to,” introduced as an “Indian 
peyote chant_that’s become my 
signature tune.” 
Following 


Coryell’s set, 


. John McLaughlin and his One 


Truth? Band promised a more 
sustained ensemble sound; this 


time the electric guitar would be 
. accompanied by percussion and 


electric bass as well as drums, 


keyboards, and electrified violin.: 


In appearance and format, 
the One Truth Band is similar to 
McLaughlin’s now-historic 
Mahavishnu’ Orchestra, which 
featured Billy Cobham on drums 
and Jerry Goodman on electric 
violin. In his Mahavishnu incar- 


_ pline 


nation (what’s in a name?), 


Johnny McLaughlin was explor- . 


ing a relatively new sound; he 
was composing out of the 
Eastern spirituality and disci- 
of Sri Chinmoy and 
working with musicians whose 
playing was, at the time, unique 
and fresh. 

At 
‘house; 
electric jazz had been through 


the Middlebury: field- 


some changes, becoming the pop. 


music of jazz, 
approach had remained. the 
same. Like the Mahavishnu 
Orchestra, the One Truth Band 
is a showcase for a group of 


McLaughlin’s 


powerful soloists, although their ' 


musical egos do not crowd each 
other like McLaughlin’s former 
band with Jan Hammer and. Billy 
Cobham. 


The | mechanics, however, 


are the same. Band members: 


take turns in the spotlight, 
accompanying McLaughlin in 
duets or presenting their solo 
talents with the same staccato 
attack. After three or four songs, 


~—the~stage resembled a night-_ 


marish cuckoo-clock of fusion 
with flamboyant individuals 
appearing and disappearing from 
view. The sense of a performing 
unit was mostly missing, due to 
this endléss taking of turns; cer- 
tainly there was none of the 
tightly knit rhythm backing 


provided by Rick Laird and Billy 
Cobham in the Mahavishnu days. 

At Middlebury, the strong- 
est moments came _ during 
McLaughlin’s inspired duets with 
violinist Al Shankar, whose 
expression of shining devotion 
and communication belied his 
mischievous phrasing and re- 
statement. On acoustic guitar, 
McLaughlin remained in 
command; he is a_ technical 
master of the instrument with a 
subtlety that is often lacking 
when he plays electric. 

More flamboyant were 
bassist Fernando Saunders and 
keyboard player Stu Goldwick. 


‘it’ was clear that while: 


Saunders played tight, popping 
bass and kept in perfect synch 


_ with drummer Tony Smith, but 


in the solo position, found it 
impossible to avoid even the 
cheapest -gimmicks. When he 
lifted his bass and feigned 
playing with his teeth, a la Jimi 
Hendrix, Saunders sank from the 
harmless to the banal. 

After Coryell’s earlier dis- 
play, it seemed that now, no 
holds were barred, and one 
awaited. what might come next 
with open mouthed horror. 
Luckily, Saunders’ moment of 
fun was to be the icing on the 
cake. During an extended syn- 
thesizer solo, Stu Goldwick 
seemed content to merely hop 
about with abandon. 

Altogether, the rule of the 
evening was clearly: Impress 
with “Excess. Both artists met 
with unreserved appreciation, 
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and both gave indications of 
their real capabilities, which are 
major, to say the least. But it 
seems that with the ascendance 
of the fusion jazz, of which both 
McLaughlin and Coryell are 
major innovators, there’s been a 
real loss in quality and responsi- 
bility in the music. » 

At Middlebury, both guitar- 
ists demonstrated some of the 
appeal of fusion music that’s 
made it as commercially viable 
as Seventies rock. It’s showy and 
accessible, thick with technical 
proficiency and cliche, and for 
Coryell and McLaughlin, its 
performance can be a play- 


‘ground for inflated musical egos. 


The anything-goes rock concert 
atmosphere of an evening with 
these two masters points to a 
tiredness in fusion jazz that 
needs real innovation to revive: 
it. 
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Summer Term 1979 


FIRST SESSION: MAY 22-JUNE 29 
' SECOND SESSION: JULY 2~AUGUST 10 


This summer Boston University again offers over 700 courses ‘in 
subjects ranging from Anthropology to Theology. You can study 
Communication in Washington or Education in Moscow, the 
Philosophy of Art or the Philosophy of Science;the Psychology 
_ of Learning, or the Psychology of Play. There is something for 
college students and college teachers, for sociologists and psy- 
chologists, for mathematicians and computer technicians, for 
business majors and music minors. You can study Biology or 
Broadcasting, Counseling or Classics, Photography or Physics, 
Social Education or Social Work. From Logic to Rhetoric, from 
theory to practice, from morning ’til evening Boston University 
has what 7 need—and this 2 SO 
Summer, it just might be the is ston University Summer Term 
best investment you'll ever 8 755 Commonwealth Ave. 
make. a | § Boston, Mass. 02215 
| Send forthe I 
Bulletin today or 5 
call (617) 353-4128 
Boston University admits students regardless of 


their race, Color, national origin, religion, sex, ; 
handicap, and veteran status to ail its programs 
and activities. 
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land: 


‘“Fanfare’”’ 
in Vermont 


’ By Tom Daniels 
America’s greatest living 
composer, Aaron . Copland, 
joined talents with the Vermont 


' Symphony Orchestra to present 


a spellbinding variety of the 
master’s music at Memorial 
Auditorium Friday night. In 
their final Lane Series concert of 
the season, .the Symphony 
played with inspiration at the 


fare opportunity to perform’ 


with a true giant of contempor- 
ary classical style. Copland is a 
distinctly American composer 
often blending traditional or 
popular American music with 
the classical form, and _ the 


=~concert™ was’ refreshing both in 


the novelty of the music and the 
superior performances. 


Aaron Copeland 

Though  the™ Symphony 
began nervously with Fanfare 
for the Common Man, a short 
piece for brass and drums, the 
players followed with a polished 
rendition of the soft and mellow 
score from the film Our Town. 

Copland then replaced VSO 
conductor Efrain Guigui to 
direct his Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra. Copland has 
called the Concerto his “last 
experiment __-with symphonic 
jazz,” and it shows the influ- 
ences of rag’ time, jazz, and the 
dissonant French classical style 
of the 1920s. Pianist Robert 
Miller played fluently and with 
remarkable sensitivity. A Wall 


Street lawyer-when not perform- . 


ing, Miller has been lavishly 
praised by ‘the New-Yorker and 
New York Times, and his 
performance Friday lived up to 
his reputation. 

After intermission, Maestro 
Guigui’ returned — to lead the 
Symphony in the spirited E] 
Salon Mexico, an entertaining 
mix~of Mexican melodies in a 
Classical style, and Argentine- 
born Guigui was very much at 
home in the Latin American 
rhythm. 

Copland then took charge 
for the Billy the Kid Ballet 
Suite,<a lively and dramatic use 
of music to tell the story of the 
outlaw’s life and death in the 
Old West. Copland conducted 
with. grace and Precision, and 
elatedly bounced up and down 
when the music grew spirited. 


The finale of the night 
marked the only program change 
of the evening. Joan Kennedy, 
wife of Senator Edward Kenn- 
edy, was originally scheduled to 
narrate the Lincoln Portrait, but 
she .bowed out because of an 
illness in the family. Vermont 
Governor Richard A. Snelling 
filled in admirably, reciting his 
lines with eloquent simplicity 
while the orchestra played super- 
bly behind him. The Lincoln 
Portrait gives a short account of 
the thought and personality of 
Lincoln as a tribute to his love 
of freedom and democracy. The 
accompanying music weaves 
together popular tunes of the 
Civil War era into a moying 


Photo by Rick Ames 

The near sellout crowd 
exploded with a five minute 
standing ovation, and could have 
listened to Copland and the VSO 
all night. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1900, 
Aaron Copland learned the 
piano at an early age and told his 
father he wanted to be a com- 
poser. His father was not im- 
pressed. From 1921-24, Copland 
studied music in France and was 
influenced by Stravinsky, Bar- 
tok, and Sternberg. His music 
was first performed in the late 
1920s and being ‘different’ it 
took years to receive popular 
acclaim. Since then, Copland has 
written music for films, ballet, 
theatre, and symphony, and has 
been performed around the 
world. He has also written four 
books on music, most notably 
What: to Listen for in Music. 
Copland has taught composition 
at Harvard and the Berkshire 
Music Center, In 1956, Copland 
was responsible -for bringing 
VSO conductor Efrain Guigui to 
the U.S: 


Copland has won numerous 
awards including the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom and honorary 
degrees from a dozen univer- 
sities. 

In recent years, Copland has 
conducted orchestras in the U.S. 
and abroad. He has achieved 
eminence not only as a conduc- 
tor and composer, but also for. 


his teaching ability and generous 
heart. 
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Colburn Gallery 


By Janet Saccoccio 
When Francis Colburn, for- 
mer Art Department chairman, 
helped allocate ‘department 
funds to renovate Williams Hall 
to become the Art building, a 


_ gallery to display student art 


work was included. It was 
thought that the students 
wanted a very informal place to 
display art work, but they 
generally felt quite the opposite. 
Student artists desired “the 
elegant feeling” of a real gallery; 
a beautiful display room would 
complement their work. “A 
compromise evolved so that the 
present gallery is a comfortable, 
yet elegant space to observe art 
in a relaxed atmosphere,” said 
Bob Rindler, director of the 


Colburn Gallery and assistant 


professor of art at UVM. 

The Gallery, in addition to a 
weekly exhibit, is supplemented 
with a lounge which consists of a 
magazine rack (complete ‘with 
Art, Photography, and Scientific 
American), 2 tables, a coffee urn 
and some chairs. ‘‘This’ area 
stimulates the casual observer 
into enjoying the friendliness of 
the room and sitting down... 
maybe even contemplating the 
effect of the artwork. present- 
ed,” Rindler joked. 

The Gallery’s primary objec- 
tive is to be a place for the art 
students to show their work, 


_dnd, secondarily, for-the com- 


munity and visiting artists to be 
seen by the University’s stu- 
dents. 

What shows are exhibited is 
decided the semester previous to 
the exhibit by a group of inter- 
ested artists who are enrolled in 
the “Gallery Studies” course 
taught by Bob Rindler. They 
review prospective portfolios, 
hang the shows, critique each 


exhibit, and deal with the artists . 


themselves. The quick turnover 
of shows necessitates a compe- 
tent and efficient crew, and so 
far they have been very success- 
ful. 
The class is taught to view 
the gallery asa space to use to 
the advantage of the. artist’s 
work, manipulating lighting and 


} 


‘Is Not TV | 


furniture for the desired effect. 

The Gallery is open from 
9-5 p.m. Monday through Friday 
and 7-10 Monday through 
Thursday to accommodate most 
interested people. In. addition, 
each Wednesday night the artist 
for that week gives an opening 
where the Gallery Studies stu- 
dents air their views on the 
show, and the students mingle 
with the aftist and friends. 

“The Colburn Gallery,”’ said 
Bob Rindler, ‘‘deals with ideas. 
It’s like a lecture... where 
Gallery 410 is like ‘TV. 
A lecture informs a person and 
thereby broadens a_person’s 
perspective. T.V. bombards a 
viewer with too many ideas to 
think about, thereby not giving 
any clear reaction but an overall 
muddling of feeling.” By broad- 
ening these perspectives the 
stuffiness of Vermont art is 
purged,. ‘Vermont art is always 
thought of in terms of crafts like 
pottery. There are other aspects 
of Vermont art here in Burling- 
ton that people aren’t even 
aware of,”’ he continued. 


The Gallery’s weekly theme 
slots are usually assigned to one 
individual, but if the artist is 
unable to fill the space, it can be 
shared with another artist. Other 
art work is informally presented 
on the bulletin boards outside of 
the Gallery..“‘The space is much 
more limited and is on a first- 
come, first-serve basis... just sign 
up outside the Gallery’s door,” 
Rindler said. Another attraction 
offered to the artist is the 
concept of art insurance. While 
on display, a guard watches the 
artwork from 9—5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. A policy can be 


taken out on limited pieces if - 


the artist desires. 


One drawback to the Gal- 
lery at the moment is a lack of 
funds. The Gallery cannot afford 


to pay artists for displaying their - 


work and even the invitations 
and the frames must be supplied 
by the artist. At this time, the 
Gallery.has no outside funding, 
but hopes to alleviate this prob- 


lem by next year. Fiat 


Shirts For Sale 


By Dinah Minot 

Bob Rindler, director of the 
Francis Colburn Gallery and. 
coordinator of the Studio Art 
department, will be taking a 
leave of absence next year in 
Boston. Next week, Bob will be 
having a show in the Colburn 


’ Gallery entitled “Shirts For Sale, 


a visual comedy review.” His 
work ‘includes color xeroxes as 
autobiographical multiple 
images. His interest in multiple- 
images felates to urban architec- 
ture which is very much based 
on a grid; rows of windows, etc. 
“I’m interested in what people 
collect,” says Rindler, “and the 
way they order these collec- 
tions.”” Sewn onto.the canvases 
of multiple images -are Bob’s 
collection of buttons, which are 
assembled according to color. 
His show in the gallery will 
explore the colors in the spec- 
trum in a+ ribbonike format. 
“Color is really important to me. 
It’s always been a motivating 
force in my art,” expresses 
Rindler: He is very much inter- 
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ested in color separations .and 
color combinations in relation to 
light, and the color xerax..pro- 
cess is based on light, as the 
color slides are projected into 
the machine. The final prints 
almost appear as if they were the 
actual projections. 

Bob’s “Shirts for Sale” 
theme is a visual comedy review. 
The actual prints will be on sale 
for $5.00. Everyone is encour- 
aged to come and enjoy the 
show, which will be opening 
Sunday the 29th at noon. To 
add tothe fun, wear your 
favorite shirt to the opening or 
stop by the gallery anytime next 


week from 9 a.m. — 9 p.m. 


Following a Sunday brunch 
opening with Jazz North, a 40’s 
jazz and ragtime group from 
Burlington High school, there 
will be a baseball game at 
Centennial. field around 2 
o’clock. Later in the evening 
there will be a pot luck barb-q 
at Syver Rogstad’s house in 
honor of graduating art students. 
Don’t miss this sunny Sunday. 


Albums? 


By Jim Brown 

It’s a cloudy day and-‘after 
the drizzly two block walk from 
Ben and Jerry’s, the ‘warm 
insides of the Warehouse at 77 
College Street are a welcome 
refuge.- Across the hall” from 
Starbuck-Ashley recording stu- 
dios the sound of lively bluegrass 
picking plays out from a small, 
well designed shop amid hanging 
fetns, rows of albums and a 
striking oriental rug. 

“Norman Blake and Red 
Rector when they recorded on 
County in 1976,” is Steve 
Grover’s reply when I ask-who 
I’m listening to. Grover is known 
to many for his shows on 
WRUV. Since October 1975, he 
has aired bluegrass, rock, folk 
and classical for the UVM 
station. He has done the. same 
for WNCS and WRFB.: But in 
December of 1978 Grover deci- 
ded to try making some of. his 
diverse -and interesting musical 
sslections available to Vermont- 
ers. Grover’s Records is the 
result. [— 

“Folk music is still the 
fastest moving product, even 


Mee citi ard and John 
Abercrombie. “We have many 


.ECM and India Navigation label 


artists as well as the traditional 
Verve, Céfcord, and Bluénote 
artists like Ellington, Bruebeck,} - 
Coltrane, Parker...” said Grover. 

“The classical selection is 


the .most frustrating. It’s - my 


favorite, but it takes a lot of 
money to maintain a full line of 
stock. I hope to carry an exten- 
sive classical stock in the future. 
Right now I’m trying to balance 


# My personal taste with familiar 


selections. We have mostly 
chamber music: string quartets 
and larger groups, piano trios 


j and violin and piano sonatas. Of 


course, we have a selection of 
symphonies and concertos too. I 


| would say that classical and jazz 


sales are about equal. The 
Burlington area has a lot df 


People who enjoy good classical 


recordings.” 

I notice the heading ‘‘Wo- 
men’s. Companies” and— Steve 
explains that many people are 
asking for recordings. on labels 
that are run by and for women. 


| _A few of these are Olivia, Urana, 
_ Wise Women Enterprises, and 


Redwood (they record Holly 
Near). 


- Another category, the 


Spoken Word, consists of poe- 


though officially jazz is on the 
way in,” said Grover. “The 
labels that’ we--carry in folk 


are independent labels. These - 


companies have low production 

most are just recording studios 
that have the records pressed by 
an outside contractor. This type 
of studio is more sympathetic to 
the artist, stressing quality and 
not forcing them into a ‘pop’ 
sound on later albums. We carry 
Philo, Kicking Mule, Folkways, 
Flying Fish, Rounder and June 
Apple. June Apple is a non-pro- 
fit Appalachian company. They 
call themselves a. ‘media collect- 
ive.’ The artists? From contem- 
porary like John Hartford and 
David Grisman to Appalachian 
string music by Hazel Dickens or 
Jean Ritchie.” 


Both acoustic and electric 
blues are another market show- 
ing expansion. Artists include 
Reverand Gary Davis, Big Bill 
Broonzy, Blind Blake, Blind 
Lemon Jefferson, and Larry 
Johnson. Jazz is becoming more 
popular — both mainstream and 
the new wave of jazz musicians 


JUNIORS 


If you’re not satisfied with 


your SENIOR proofs, come 


to us. We are the competitor, 


and. we CARE. 


CARR STUDIOS | 


_Right near Kerry’s Kwick on the 
corner of St.Paul and Maple St. 


~ Satisfaction — 
_ Guaranteed 


try, storytelling, dramatic inter- 
pretation and lectures. This is 2 
special series on Spoken Arts, 
Caedmon, and Folkways, that 
include readings by the artists. 
The Poems of Yeats and- -A 
Treasury of 100 American Poets 
are both on Spoken Arts. The 
Treasury is a fantastic 18 record 
set. “Just to give you an idea. 
look at this jacket — Robert 
Pack, - John: Hollander, John 
Updike, Sylvia Plath, - Robert 
Kelly...” said Grover. 


Grover’s also has children’s 
selections. “Folkways, Rounder, 
and Spoken Arts all have a good 
children’s section. We have most 
of the favorites: Treasure Island, 
Lewis Carol, Grimm’s, Kipling’s 
Jungle Book, and Betrix ‘Potter. 
This has been an exciting area 
for us. Many educators realize 
the value of using classic stories 
and American ballads to develop 
children’s listening skills. I re-]- 
cently brought in another per- 
son, Bruce Simmons, to handle 
sales of our spoken and multi- 
media materials in local schools. 
Spoken Arts has tape and film 
strip sets of Heroes of the Greek 
Myths, A Kipling Treasury and 
Legends» from the Land of Sun 
and Snow — a collection of 
Eskimo legends.” 


~ 


Pierson’s E 
By Jennifer Landey 

Exit the King, presented by 
Second Stage and directed by 
Sam Pierson, is a play “about 
letting go and holding on.” If it 
must be categorized, it is some- 
what of a fantastical farce. Exit 
the King, much like Oedipus 
Rex, is a play of misplaced 
power, a play in which an aging 
sick king loses total:control over 
his. country and over his people. 
For example, King Berenger I, 
played by Kent Cassella, asks 
Queen Marguerite, first wife to 
the king, played by Evelyn 
Germain, “How’s my country 
this morning?” She responds 
“What remains of it,” and 
Berenger pathetically adds 
“there are still a féW tidbits 
yet.” Exit the King posed “an 
enormous acting challenge for 
the members. of the cast.Kent 
had to portray a once powerful 
king, a meek king, and a severely 
disturbed king who reverted to 
his childhood, a king who loses 
his power of speech, a king who 
is losing his life. As‘ Arthur 
Rimbaud said: “I am dedicated 
to a new torment; I expect to 
become a very vicious madman.” 
Kent certainly did become a 
madman, a totmented madman. 


Jonathan Bourne as the 
guard, alias the drunken soldier, 
was smug, sardonic and sensibly 
hysterical. I suppose his role in 
Ionesco’s play was somewhat. of 
the ‘dusting servant’ type who 
served to introduce the charac- 
ters to the audience and com- 
ment on their action. Although 
Jonathan remained somewhat 
stationary throughout the play, 
his face alone could have, excuse 
the cliche, sunk a thousand 
ships. His facial expression look- 
ed like, as Wallace Stevens would 
say, ‘concupiscent curds’ of a 
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near catatonic state. 

Ionesco described some of 
the qualities of his plays; he 
said: “‘Here is the most paradise 


which I have come to seek, but 


which is no longer itself. It has 
withdrawn from this place, leav- 
ing there only images and odours 
and a little of its soul.” Muriel 
Stockdale as Queen Marie, 
second wife to Berenger, and 
Evelyn Germain as Queen Mar- 
guerite, were a pair of beautiful 
contrasting images. Muriel was 
loving, warm, benevolent; Eve- 
lyn was bitter, cold, malevolent. 
As Queen Marie tried to prolong 
King Berenger’s life, Queen 
Marguerite and The Doctor, 
played by Adam Zahler,: were 


anxiously counting the minutes" 


till his death. . 

One of the amazing tasks 
Second Stage encountered, aside 
from financial difficulties, was 
erecting a set in Billings Center 


without inserting a single nail 


into any of the walls. The set, 
designed once again by Patrick 


Orr, created the mood and set 


the tone. of the play. Berenger’s 
throne - room - showed signs of 
decay and remembrances of 
halcyon days of long ago. This 
decay is not only a microcosm 


“for the disorder in the state, . 


but it also shadows.and mirrors 
the disorder and chaos in Beren- 
ger’s body and mind. 

Jorie Wackerman as Juliette, 


the domestic help (so to speak), . 


was wonderfully detached from 


the turmoil occurring on stage. 


Queen Marie was very suscep- 


tible to uncontrollable outbursts . 


of crying while the Doctor 
seemed to be more of a travel- 
ling salesman; concealed in his 
robe were a chalk board, , compu- 
ter, telescope, etc. 

One of the most touching 


Ootional Production 


Juliette took a break from her. 


custodian chores to bathe Beren- 


ger’s feet. He, for the first time, 


asked her of her life, her past, 
her happiness. The symbolic 
stripping of the king’ $ possess- 
ions, performed in a most 


effective mime, was also very 
touching and powerful. He sur- 
rendered all his apparatus of 
self-defense: a toolbox, rifle, ball 
and chain, machine gun; Beren- 
ger must let go of these items, he 
must let go of his claim to the 
throne, his love for Marie, his 
life. 

The Second Stage Acting 
Company has been performing 
in Vermont for almost a year 
and a half. The company’ s first 


series on. - 
man’s Cold Storage in March 
followed by Ionesco’s Exit the 
King, to be performed in Billings 
Center April 20, 22, 27, 28, 29. 
Second Stage will be performing 
O’Neill’s Moon for the Misbegot- 


ten June 29, 30, July 1,6, 7,8 | 


in Billings. The three founding 
members of the company are 
Jonathan Bourne, Adam Zahler, 
and Kent Cassella: Second Stage 
is a group of aspiring profession- 
als striving to create a working 
body of people, striving to 
create a permanent structure; 
they would like to eventually 
become a professional company: 
rather than a seasonal one. 

Perhaps due to a somewhat 
apathetic student body, perhaps 


Jorie Wackerman and W. Kent Cassella 
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“HEY YOU!" 


The Cynic Needs Your Mind to Fill Out Our 


READERSHIP SURVEY 


Box 20 


But seriously, please take a few moments to Ans 


questions and return this form to: 
Billings Center 


University of Vermont Burlington, Vermont 05405 


(if mailed from on campus yey can send it via campus mail for free) 


J Faculty 


‘HOW OFTEN DO You READ THE CYNIC? 
[_] Most Times 
C] Only this one € time 


‘Thank you for your time and help 
i ee ce ee 


wer the — 


due to a lack of funds for 


_ publicity, the audience for most 


of Second Stage’s productions 


- consist of less than half students. 


Since the company is so small, 
there are six ‘actual’ members, 
including the three founding 
members, Sam Pierson, Jorie 
Wackerman and Patrick Orr. The 
performances are relatively eas- 
ily organized, if I may be so bold 
as to say easily, for no produc- 
tions are easily organized, no 
matter how small. 

Ionesco’s Exit the King is a 
change from the contemporary 


“plays such as Mamet’s American 


Buffalo, and Ribman’s Cold 
Storage, both performed by 
Second Stage. Along with Moon 
for the Misbegotten, plans for 
One Acts are underway. “Nota: 
Man’s intelligence is his soil,” 
and the soil of Vermont most 
definitely needs a professional 
acting company — Second Stage 
is--on-the-way-to_ planting their 
feet firmly in this soil. 
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THE PAUL ASBELL QUARTET 


Monday Night May 14th of SENIOR WEEK 


6:00 PM Ira Allen Chapel 
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But Your 


This summer is your summer. Sun and 
fun, a great tan, and a whole lot of 
lookin’ good and feeling good. That's 
what our Sunjuns® are all about. They 
are the best looking . ., best feeling 
sandal around. 


Bass Shoe Factory Outlet 
You can save on quality Bass Factory rejects and closeouts 


at the Bass Shoe Factory Outlet near you. 
World famous for unique savings on the world’s best shoes. 


Located in Vermont at 1305 Williston Road in South Burlington and on the 
corner of Cornelia & Broad Streets in Plattsburgh, New York: 


THE SHY PHOTOGRAPHER 


= . 
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Special discount on all darkroom supplies with student ID 


THE SHY PHOTOGRAPHER 
100 DORSET ST. MALL 
$0. BURLINGTON 863-6910 
The Shy Photographer is not just a camera store. 
We want to help you get the most out of your camera, 
and aid you in your other photographic aspirations. 
Questions? Come on in - we'll do our best to help. 
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FREE PARKING | _AND 


“4 


GREAT A 


Rock 


and Roll... 


This summer get ready for.a 


it. But for those familiar with 


iller: Woodstock 2. We all the music of the time, these 


flowers and love and drugs. 
at most people forget about 


-fheard about the first Woodstock were the trendsetting bands, the 


groups that meant something. 
They were also the few rock 


Woodstock is that, according to bands that sold well enough to 
hose present, there was far too . be considered “serious” enough 


uch mud, way too many 
people, and not nearly enough 
food or places to go. to the 
bathroom. 


to bring out half a million 
spectators. 

Now, using those bands as a 
reference,try to think of the 


Half a million kids lived ina bands that will be present at 


field. and helped each other for 


Woodstock 2. The Stones pro- 


three days, and nothing like it’ bably won’t show up, but Dylan 
has happened since. Oh, there might. The Who could for old 


ere other festivals, but they 


times sake, as could the Dead, 


ere more indications of how Santana, and CSN&Y. But after 


3 ar off the track the “Woodstock 


ation” had gotten than any- 


thing else. 


that, it’s anything goes. Today’s 


. big acts will want to muscle in, 


and the results could be humor- 


Now, with everything from ous as well as disastrous. Imagine 
that generation gone besides The Dead followed by Kiss. 


long hair, comfy clothes, and a 


Or the Who followed by Billy 


healthy. distrust of authority Joel. How about a Bee Gees, 


figures, the promoter Alan ‘Springsteen, Village People set? |. 


Ameron is taking the keystone 


It’s difficult imagining it 


of that culture and transforming would be much of a success, 
it into the seventies. It should be however. The rock scene isn’t 
interesting, but like much of this strong enough to maintain the 
decade, nothing to get worked 30-SO bands they are planning 


up over. 
. The festival is by no means 


’ on having. Further, the scene is 


more diversified than ever before 


definitely set. The tentative and, as a result, many are bound 


dates are August 15th, 16th, and 


to be disappointed when the 


17th, exactly ten years after the . highly successful disco bands 


first one. Alan Ameron believes 


make their appearance. But let’s 


that the problems lie in the town _ be realistic. Wouldn’t it be better 


where the festival was first held. 


to let the Woodstock Nation die 


He wants to secure a similar site, with a whisper than with a thud? 


but the town of Bethel is not 


And in the “me” decade, will 


keen on the idea, They want him anyone care? 


to find a “‘suitable site outside of 
town where there will be no 
traffic. complications.” Appar- 
ently, they learned their lesson 
the hard way. 

The salvation for the show 
may ‘come from a_ different 
source, though. If Ameron fails 
to talk Bethel into the festival, 
Martin Ahouse from Watkins 
Glen apparently has 1100 acres 


up for rent. In either case, plans * 


are going slowly and minimal 


information on the participating 


bands has been released. 
Ten years’ ago, the promo- 


|ters- put together most of ‘the 


progressive and underground 
bands for the festival. The bands 
present included the Who, The 
Dead, Santana, CSN&Y, Canned 
Heat, Jimi Hendrix, Janis Joplin, 
Jefferson Airplane, and so on. 
It’s also. interesting to note the 
bands who weren’t there: The 
Stones, The Beatles, Clapton, 
The Beach Boys, and Dylan 
(who, as part of the media hype, 
was rumored to be coming) 
Many of those bands are long 
gone and still more have changed 
formats and suffered because of. 


Notes for the Summer 


As usual,-the summer will 
be filled with plenty of shows 
and new releases: The Who 
movies will come out, probably 
in New York first. A new Led 
Zeppelin LP is ‘on the way 
although they have no intentions 
of touring. Springsteen has two 
albums coming, one live, one 
studio. Supertramp is making 
their big tour (they had a full 
page ad‘ for it in the New York 
Times). Cheap Trick has another 
studio effort in the can. Framp- 
ton has completed his apology 
for Sgt. Peppers and may be 
planning a tour.to help promote 
it. Tom Petty and the Heart- 
breakers are going through some 
label troubles, but a_ strong 
release is set for the summer. 
Nick Lowe recently finished his 
new one and is helping fellow 
Rockpile member Dave _ Ed- 
munds -put his fifth album 
together. A Rockpile tour is set 
for July and August. Clapton is 
on tour now and will continue 

And . finally, 
August 15, 16, and 17 look for 
Woodstock 2: 


Deer Hunter ... cont'd from pg. 36 


They are not immune: when 
death, touches them as a reality 
of the war, they are able to 
connect their limited Perspec- 
tive. 


These people are human 


_ beings capable of love, tears, and 


laughter. Michael is sustained by 
their humanity and community 


The eventual triumph transcends 


_ the tragedy of death in their 


final simple rendition of ‘God 
Bless anes. a touching 
affirmation of resiliency of th 


% 


“\ We are given a positive view 
of mankind and a hopeful vision 
of the American experience. 


. Bureaucracy and justification of 


war is not the point of this film. 
it is the aspect of humanity that 


Murtures growth and progress 


and hope that is the concern. 
The Deer Hunter is a classic that 
can be attacked on many, many 
levels. It excells at virtually 
every one, but the final success 
as a work of art and comment 
on the true human condition lies 


sin the’ spirit -of individuals. 
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clear. 
We carry an Anco blade and refill to fii 
almost every car on the road. Replace’ 


your worn-out wiper blades and refills 
to see your way clear. og 
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FOREIGN & DOMESTIC CAR & TRUCK PARTS — — AUTO PAINT © BATTERIES © TIRES 
Phane = ‘VT. TOLL FREE — 800-642-3146 LOCAL 864-4283 — 864-7871 1776 Williston Road, So. Burl., Vt: 
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A Gallery of WOMEN: 

Look at these photographs 
and think about , 
challenge , 

your-own image of women. 
Intense: , 

‘strong , 


angry , 
gentle.... growing. 


“‘The women say they have learned to rely on their own strength. They say they are aware of the force of their unity. They say, 
let those who call for a new language first learn violence. They say, let those who want to change the world first seize ali the rifles. 
They say that they are starting from zero. They say that a new world is beginning.” ; 


Les Guerilleres, Monique Wittig _ 
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OPEC RAISES BRICES WE DROP OURS! 
Bring in this ad and SAVE 10% | 


on any sunglasses or eyeglasses in stock. i 
yer oS cet’ 


THE OPTICAL CENT 


407 Church Dt. 


Phone 864-7440 


Not only do we enhance 
your image, but everytime | 
we recommend a service or | asa 
a product we put our 


Professional Knowledge.... 
Pride... 


After the 


Broken Wave 


Those who survive 

will collect each other's tears . 

to drink 

in the hollows of leaves 

and impressions of stone; 

from the well of each heart 
springsthedew __.. 

with healing POWers. — 

As the narrows grow wider 
‘ +he wide will seem narrow, 
- for the flood of tears 

and the blood of man 

wash clean the stones 

that line the river. 

it willbe known . 

that water flows there, 

and the people of the world 

will come at last: 

to bathe their bodies, 

to lie as lovers in cool mud 

andheartherushes - 
whispering at daybreak. 
One by one they will rise 
and lean into the current, 
drifting gently 

toward the good land 
where we begin. 


Rob Schnelle_ 


The Forgotten 
; Children 


if this be hell, the whiteness before me, 

if this be purgatory, the waiting for criticism, 

if this be damnation, then so be it. 

Let my words burn in flames for their obscurity, 
Let them become deformed past any hope 
Because | don’t remember and | do not write 
Fucking lists, | don’t even chant, altheugh the 
dance carries me away back to the day of 
Breughel and the simple life. : 


This is not a poem for human consumption, 

It is a taste, taste-test, bed rest, you do 

Not have to eat the whole thing. | realize 

| play with words but fuck this alll if ! must 
pretend to be blind for | see strange sights, 
Images before me with which | do not wrestle. 


| apologize for the imposition. — 
| must postpone our luncheon, 
kmust linger alone; so be it. 


Jennifer Landey 


Mr. Meyers’ Private Batlrhouse_ will continue 
next semester; and again, all submissions will be 
appreciated. If yow are interested in participat- 
ing, contact Lauren-Glenn Davitidn or Pablo 
Conrad through the Cynic office. ~~; 


The Bathhouse Staff: Cindy Schultz, Ned 
Andrews, Cathy LaForge, Lauren-Gienn Davi- 
tion, Pam Quinlan, Meg Lukens, Janet Sacco- 
ccio, Jennifer Landey, Lori Toppel (on spoons). 


“No matter where you live you se aD 
certain destructive forces in you that corres- 
pond to the universally destructive forces of 
society. These forces are fostered through false 
needs and misdirection. Some. discover them, 
and :others live forever making the choices 
offered them by somebody else.” 

: ye. Meyers 
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By Randy McMullen 
I knew I was very lucky to 
have been pickéd up at one in 
the morning on route 89. Yet as 
I entered into this odd pick-up, 
with an ancient, cast-iron stove 
and a rocking chair in its back, 
and a bumper sticker reading 
MEYERS’ FERTILIZER: 
WHEN WE’RE HOT, WE 
STINK, I felt somehow there 
would be a price to pay. 
“Hi there, fellah,” said the 
driver, ‘‘got a little car trouble?” 
“Yeah, a wheel bearing ‘is 
shot.” I thanked him forthe 
ride, and he told me that he 
would take the next U;turn, and 
return me .to Burlington. He 
seemed -a pleasant sort, and 
wasn’t at all reluctant to’ drive 
me around despite the late hour. , 

- oe. Sec I figured him to be about 50; he 

was tall, wiry, with a scarcity of 
hair. He carried with him an 
understanding smile, as if it had 
been made from a. mould, and 
had remained “© unwithered 
throughout the many years of a 
hard, rich life.,.He whistled 
noncommitedly for awhile, until 
I asked him, “‘How’s the fertili- 

a zer business?” 

“Pretty good. Pretty good. 
Especially now that some guy 
moved in nearby with one of 
those methane burners. He gives 
us a lot of business. He went on 
to tell me that he had lived with 
his family outside  Brattle- 
borough all his life. He had never 
married. His family had until 
recently felt poverty, and had 

shuffled from one business to 
another. 

“We were so poor at one 
point that we had to live in a 
house that didn’t even have any 
running water. We had to build 
our own shower and outdoor 
bathroom. That’s how we even- 
tually got started in the fertilizer 
business. We had to get rid of 
our own shit, so we decided to 
do it for other people too.” 

It seemed immediately curi- 
ous to me, that I should be in 
the company of another man 
named Meyers accustomed to 
louthouses. But my elder friend 
from Burlington had spoken of 
his rich parents (his “yes” 
family), and I didn’t see how 


eel 
“It seemed immediately curious to 


me, that I should 


this soft-mannered fertilizer ty- 
coon could be related. 

“What puts you on the road 
‘at this hour?” I asked. 

“I’m headed back from 
Burlington,” he answered, mus- 
ing somewhat scornfully, “after 
a long day and a wild goose- 

§ chase.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Vm looking for an old 
cousin of mine who keeps 
disappearing from the family. 
That’s why I got the stuff in 

back,” he pointed toward the 
stove and rocking chair with his 
thumb, “it’s a kind of bait. My 


Vava epee 


don’t care for too much, but if 
he sees me driving around with 
those things in the back of my 
‘truck, he might figure that I’m 
selling two of his favorite things 
in this world.” 


“And-you. were just driving 
around, looking for him?” | 
. “Yep, he.tums up in 
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company of another Mr. Meyers 


accustomed to outhouses.’’ 


cousin don’t own too much, and . 


Burl 
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ington sometimes. He likes the 
town, likes the young people. He 
hangs around and gives them a 
hard time because he thinks 
they’re ruining themselves. ° I 
don’t know who he stays with, 
or how he supports himself, but 
he always manages to pop up 


William, used to spend a lot of 
his time just settin there in our 
outdoor bathroom and thinking. 


It used to infuriate us too, 
because he. never did any work. 
Then one day he came out of 
that shack screaming like a dog 
that. had stepped on a hornet’s 


there and pop back without any nest. He said he had seen 
problems. He’s a strange one through to the center of life, and 
alright.” that all these demons were there, 


plotting to destroy everybody. 
That, night, he snuck out and 
burned down the bathroom, and 
started shrieking again, saying 
that he’d let them all out, and 


I felt certain now that he 
was talking about Mr. Meyers. I 
asked him to describe his cousin, 
and ‘sure enough, his details 
matched the old man-I knew: 


bald, chubby, squat, porous, that we were saved for the time 
sweaty skin, and an attitude of being. That’s when we first got 
righteousness and indignation. him committed. He came home§ 


a few months later.“He was real 
quiet, and ali he would do 
is Study “in his bed all day. 

- “Then, a couple years later, 
he ran away and left us a note 
saying that he was going to. 
college, which was _ pretty 
strange, since he was 37 years 
old. He was gone for some time, 
I forget how many years it was, 
but he just showed up again one 
day. We had him committed 
then, too, because he couldn’t 
talk or anything. He’d just sit 
there and look at the ground. He 
was~in. the hospital for a couple 
of years; and they sent him 
home on probation.” 

By now, we had reached 
Burlington, and we were pulling 
into an all-night service station. I 
thought reluctantly of the hass- 
les to come -with my car. I 
thanked the other Mr. Meyers, 
but I was so bewildered by his 
stories that I didn’t know if I 
had appreciated hearing them. I 
asked him what I should do if I 
ran into William Meyers, the 
great lunatic, but he just shook 


“We were now well'on our 
way back to the Queen City, and 
as I saw my Pontiac glistening 
sickly’ across the divider on 
south-bound 89, I said confi- 
dently, “I’ve seen your cousin in 
Burlington.” 

**You what?” He slowed the 
truck down and swerved onto 
the shoulder. ‘“Where’d you see 
him?” | 

“In the center of town, 
twice. It’s just as you say, he 
pops in and pops out. And both 
times he saw me, he gave me a 
hard time for ruining my life. 
But the weird thing is that he 


be in. the 


- 


told me about his rich parents, 
and once he told mea story 
about getting ripped off by some 
broad on the thruway, and 
having to run naked ‘into an 
outhouse. He told me that he 
became a man in there.” 

The other Mr.. Meyers 
laughed softly. “That guy makes 
-up a lot-of stories: You-see, -he’s- 
not all therer-He’s been locked 
up a couple of times; and that’s 


anymore,” he said. 

As he drove off, I noticed a 
book that, had fallen out of the 
truck. I tried ‘to get his atten- 
tion, but the truck was quickly 
gone. The book was small, black, 
and had a white paper taped. 
upon it. A note read: “Dr. 
Allison, here it is, for what it’s 


why I got to find him now. He’s worth.” ua 
on some kind of probation, and The book was William 
he’s not supposed to be popping Meyers’ diary! I thumbed 


‘through it,-not wanting to read 
anything, when a small slip of 
paper fell out. It was a let- 
ter addressed simply to “Helen:” 


around. The law. is also after/ 
him. Seems that’ he has a wife 
and kid somewhere. that he 
deserted; and there’s rumors that 
he burned down their house.” 


The other Mr. Meyers stop- “T have again looked too far 


and too close. I have attractéd 


ped for a minute, lost in ( 
thought. I urged him to contin- the voices of rage, and am_now 
ue. to deal with them. Forgive 


“Why did you lock him up, whatever destruction ensues, 
. those-- two. times?” I asked.” but I must finish the evils that 
“Well, it’s a bit of a story. {cdme to find me. Again, they are 


Or. William, that’s his .name, toa.close. Too close. 
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his head. ‘‘You--won’t-see him § 
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>. “Anything you want. We've got all of it in 
dorm...It’s great, man, no one gives a fuck, no one 
_ watching you around every corner... I can a 


ee a 


What am I doing here? Half an hour and I'm bored 
already. Sally's huge ass sits in a booth across the 


- room, cards splayed in her hand, a small glass of 


dark liquid and tiny plastic straw at her wrist. She 
was a year ahead of me in high school and now she 
has been graduated for two years. What does she do 
for work? The jukebox lights blink. Disco bounces 
out of the speakers, jumping bass and sterile strings. 
Just around the corner of the left side of the room, 
men in day-glo orange deerhunter caps, unshaven 


- cheeks, and work boots crowd around the ends of 


two pinball machines. A man pauses in the doorway 
between: this room andthe barroom, flesh-coloured 
antlers hanging above his head. His beard is black 
and the green plaid of his flannel shirt ballons over 
his belly. His dark eyes squint at me a moment, then 
stare straight ahead as he strides past me into the 
restroom. I swallow some beer. 

Seth appears smiling, showing the part in his front 


teeth, framed in the doorway. I am silent until he | 


sees me and approaches, muginhishand. ~ 
“Doc! how’s it going’? Home for the weekend? he 


says. 
“Yeah,” I tell him, “thought I'd come up from the 


_ big city and see you folks in Swanton.” 


“How's college?” 
“A lotta work. A lot more than high ‘school ever 
was:.. You employed right now or what?” ' 


“Naw,” he glarices around the room and sits down ~ 


across from me. “Had enough of that all summer. It's 
wintertime now; I'm just collecting unemployment, 
living at home, chasing the cunt...Herby and me are 
probably going to Florida next month—” ie 6) Sera 
“Oh yeah? Hey—did Moore ever take off for 
California?” ~ 
He scratches his short. gold hair. “No~he 
-didn’t...No, I talked to him the other night, here in 
Bernie's in fact.-He’s workin’ down at the pulp mill.” 
“Good money anyway.” wi 
“What's the drug situation down there?” 
my 


list of the new ones I've tried since I've been there.” 


“Nig. haven't seen any gold at all anywhere.” 


We. become silent and stare at the people in the 
room. Seth gets up to talk to some old guy with a 


» silver crew-cut he knows.. When he comes back to | 
pechewanthe: i aeons 


Outside the “bites through our flesh and blue 
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“Now I don’t know, but I’ve been told 


In the heat of the sun 


a man died of cold.”’ 


streetlight sparkles on snowbanks, as our feet stum- 
ble over the frozen slush of the parking lot. As we get 


- into his car we are caught in someone's high beams 


from the street. A red volkswagen buzzes down past 
us, yanks fishtailing over the ice into the parking lot, 
and does three 360’s in the center, miraculously 
missing all the cars. A window rolls down and Tom 


_ Thereaux’s head of flouncing black curls shoves out. 


“Thereaux, you crazy fucker!” Seth laughs. “You 
ready t'party?” 

“Well just what the fuck you think I'm ready t'do, 
you gawd-damn...” the rest of his words are 


obscured as he rolls up the window and parks his” 


car next to us, spinning his wheels, spitting ice, and 
ramming his back end into the snowbank. 

Lumbering down the street in Seth's big grey old 
Plymouth I see the speedometer and guages 
reflected in green light onhis window. 

_ “So Doc, what kind of weed you got?” asks Tom, 
sitting in the middle of the back seat. He scratches 
the thick fur of his throat and under his chin. 

“Your average, everyday, run-of-the-mill, com- 
mercial Columbian. Nothin’ you ain't smoked a 
hundred-thousand times.” I dip. the bowl into the 
plastic baggie full of greenish-brown pot, digging in- 
to a corner where the pot is more broken up and 
finer, and pull it out, frowning at all the seeds in it. I 
hand the glass pipe back to Tom. 

“Now what the fuck is this contraption?” he says. 

“It's a steamroller,” I tell him. “I've got one a foot 
long back at school, but this one’s for travelin’ pur- 
poses. Hold your finger over the carborator hole at the 


~end-of the tube. When you take your finger off that hole 


the smoke'll-shotgun into your lungs and all you gotta 
do is céugh ‘til you're about ready t'puke.” 
They laugh as I strike a match, watching it flame up 


blue and yellow above my fingers. I reach into the back, . 


resting it above the bowl. The glass tube fills with white 


smoke passing into Tom» When he lifts his finger off the © 
: end the tube clears halfway down as he pulls thé pipe 


’ make sounds. The 


--Garcia & Hunter 


“New Speedway Boogie 


“Pick up a six?” - 
“What?” | 


"Pick up a six?” he yells louder. I shrug. We finish the 
bowl and he pulls the car into Masse’s Minit Mart. We 


leave with a six-pack of Busch. Seth turns down the 


volume some. 

“Y’know,” Seth says; tipping up the-bottle. “I had to 
go to. CRASH this fall...Smashed up my old man’s car, 
he was dropping hot turds then...Anyway, they asked 
us how much beer we drank in a week and I figured it 
out t’be about 60 or 70 bottles. They couldn't believe 
it.” 


“60 or 70?” I ask. 

“I don’t know what's so hard t’believe. When I was 
working we'd have a couple at lunch, a couple when 
you got home, and at least a six when you went out at 
night. Everybody in that program, they all still drank. 
We were there just t’get our licenses back. The instruc- 
tors knew it too, but there wasn’t too much they could 
do about it.” . 

“I don’t know,” I say. “I don’t drink much. I'm 
basically into other kinds of drugs.” - o 

“Like what?” Tom asks. _. 

“Like acid,” I glance out the window at the passing 
dark line of trees and the scattered stars above. 

“Really Doc?” Seth says. “I did-some of that shit 


. and— I was out snowmobiling, y’know? — and I stopped 


in a clearing. The snow—now this is going to sound 
really fucked .up—was glittering and twin- 
and it started to tinkle like— 

goddamn snow was talking to 

me—Oh shit! There isn't anyway I'm gonna explain 


i ; 


“Yeah, yeah, I know,” I tell him.-“As hard as you try 
ever fucking describe it to 
guy wanders into 


ning pussy.” 


F Se turns. up the. volume on the redio | the 
metallic a 


. 


| don’t know,” I shout. 


“Whew. (coughs)...Goddamn—Hey. eK 
‘up ete pares = ek 
speaker cae Se ae asempls Hi bass rumbles the: 


the same thing ‘ 
the hall and they v 
We pull onto 
cut into it and p. 
“You think you 
asks 


“1 don’t kno 
around. There's 
want to go back th 

“T heard coke's 
from the back sez 
thinking about set! 


“Arvexpensive f 
baggie out of m 


me to my head. 
feelings of the i 
faces. lam + ern 
much more like pu 
trees lay tangled o 
in blue clouds. 
static crackle of th 
tape among those 


My viscera rides 
Molten feedback 
wish, I wish, I neec 
slipping, running, 
my fingers burnin 
wrenching cries 
tric barbed wire s 
space...To have it 


guitar screaming i 


I only now not 
strain to catch 
cars: “glass paks 


“valve job”... “tot 


the same thing ‘til the whole crowd had moved down 
-the hall and they were all staring at each other again.” 

We pull onto an uncleared backroad with tire tracks 
cut into it and park. 


“You think you. can get some more of this shit?” Seth y 


asks. 

“I don’t know,” I say. “Probably there's some 
around. There's just something about it, makes you 
want to go back there, do it again—“ ; 

“I heard coke’s pretty cheap in Florida,” Tom says 
from the back seat. “Eight hundred bucks an ounce. I'm 
— about setting up a deal with some friends dqgwn 
there.” — ; 


“An expensive fucking luxury,” I tell him, pulling the 
baggie out of my pants. “The profits'll go up your 
nose...Doabowl?" - 

Smiling, they simultaneously pull their own pot out 
and hold the baggies up hanging in the air. 

“Guess we'll be doing more than one,” | say and fill 
the steam-roller. In the back Tom rolls.a joint, first 
carefully sifting the seeds out of the dope ona flattened. 
beer carton, then rolling it in the paper with a studied 
look on his face. We pass the joint and pipe around 
rapidly, barely enough time for a breath or a gulp of 
beer in between. The smoke is dry, stale- sweet in my 


mouth and throat. Finally I shotgun too much into my.. 
~~Jungs. I-fight to~hold-it-down;-my- vision: glazing -in----- 


tears, my face becoming hot, as the smoke expands, 
kicking against the inner walls of my lungs, and I expell 
it choking, nausea curling through me, and bury my 
face in my arm in a staccato coughing fit. When I look. 
up Seth is handing the roach to me and | slowly lift up 
my hand and take it, sucking some smoke in and blow- 
ing it out immediately, 
handingtheroachbacktoTom. |. 

My whole body feels light. I feel a surging of energy 
beginning inside my waist-area and flooding through 
me to my head. There is a lessening of difference in the 
feelings of the inner cores of my flesh and the outer sur- 
faces. I am extremely sensitive to sound. Music sounds 


much more like pure energy. I feel self-conscious..Out- . 


side, through the dirty windshield, the shadows of the 
trees lay tangled on the snow. There is a piece of moon 
in blue clouds. There is silence when Seth flicks off the 
static crackle of the radio. He searches for an 8-track 
tape among those scattered around the floor and piled 
on the dash. I have a gripping, physical desire to hear 
“Like a Hurricane”: 
_ lam just a dreamer 

And you are just a dream 

You could have been anyone 

to me. : 

That perfect moment _ 

When you touched my lips, 

That perfect feeling, 

When time just slips 

Away between us 

On our foggy trip... 


. You are like a hurricane 
There's calm in your eyes 
And I'm getting blown away... 
It’s so much safer 
Where the feeling stays 
I want to love you 

- But I'm getting blown away.... 

I hear Neil Young's guitar slashing through my head. 
My viscera rides the electric shatter of lyric notes. 
Molten feedback wails up my spine and fades echoing. I 
wish, I wish, I need to feel my fingers cut by the strings, 
slipping, running, straining down the neck of the guitar, 
my fingers burning, racing to fill the void with notes, 
wrenching cries from the guitar, body dancing on elec- 
tric barbed wire screams, the notes sailing into stellar 
space...To have it pour from me so purely, so directly, I 
sink to my knees in the stage lights... 


__ Styx suddenly blares out of the speakers startling me, + 
“Synthesizer noodles in to an acoustic guitar break, then 

rising electric instrumentation with layers of overdubb- 

ed singing, all-in a skin of manufactured production 

gloss. I, don’t want to hear this, I want Neil Young's 


guitar screaming in my head... 


I only now notice that Seth and Fom are talking. I 
ents of 


strain to catch their words, but only get fragm 
cars: “glass 


hills. - . 
“What d’you guys wanna do? Seth asks. 
“Don't know,” I 


LA “Let's go to 


”_.” four- barrel”:.. “74”... “401”... 
“valve job”... “totaled the fucker”.. ‘Tom raises the bag- 
gie in. the air, carefully wrapping the excess plastic 


around the core of ‘pot, licking across the top edge to 
He stuffs the roll into his 


ing phlegm and we rumble | 
out onto the highway to take off zooming up and down 


the building, cash in his 
watch Nick stride from a car to tf face. Up the road, 


glow of the Texaco sign, the dark 


metal and concrete structure of the interstate bridges 
above the road. A long Mac truck comes grunting down 
the exit ramp, whines to a stop, then roars out onto the 
road to wheel again into the station. 

Nick climbs into the back saying, “Alright boys! Let’s 
go for it. Long fucking day, man, were we ever busy.” 
He shakes his curly head. a." 

’ “Raking inthe millions for the old bumfuck?" | ask. 

“Really...Ready t'smoke a bowl boys?” a grin pulling 
back beneath his pointed nose, grease-blackened fingers 
pulling out some pot. 

Cruising through town we pass houses of darkened 
windows, or windows lit only by the glow of a televi- 
sion. Trees reach out of the snows of front yards like 
arms ending in spreading fingers. They are still, im- 
mobile, their branches naked to the winter cold. I suck 


on the pipe trying to rekindle the coals in the bowl, then — j 


pass it back to Nick saying, “Spent.” 


Through John’s bridge, over the Missiquoi River just 


outside of the village, we blow past a hitchhiker exten- 

“Seth. Pick ‘em up.” says Nick. 

“Pretty fuckin’ cold out,” I mutter. 

Seth lays:on the brakes and suddenly. we're sliding 
broadside down the road, everyone yelling “SETH!”, 
my hands leaping for the dash, as Seth jerks the wheel 
and the car whips around backward and stops across 


the middle of the road, its headlights shooting out over” 


a snow field. We sit there and giggle. , 

“Jesus Cocksucking Christ, !" Tom _ yells 
aughing. . 

“Can't let ya burn out, Thereaux, I'm keepin’ you 
awake,” Seth replies. 


“T ain't gonna be too fuckin’ awake if I'm dead,” he ' 


says. “Pull this hog over, I gotta take a goddamn leak.” 
“Really,” I say, suddenly feeling my bladder become 
very heavy. I pour the warm beer at the bottom of the 
bottle into my mouth, my face screwing up in distaste, 
and climb out of the car. Thereaux is already outside, 


his bottle sitting on the roof. The air feels fresh and . 


awake as I see the. hitchhiker reach the car. His face is 
rit by a scarf and long black hair flows from under 
is hat. 

“You want a ride?” asks Tom. 

“You wouldn't believe it,” the hitcher says. 

I hear Tom telling him to get inside as I unzip my fly 
and watch relief stream yellow into the snow. Tom 
chucks his bottle into the field and follows the hitcher. 
The sky above is a bow! of cloud, unrevealing of stars. 
A cluster of village lights pierces through the tree bran- 


ches along the river. As the breeze slices across my 


cheeks I desire to stand out here and breathe clean air 

deeply into my lungs. Something pulls me, though, and 

I'm swiftly climbing back into the warm stale breath of 

the car. * 
Areosmith is lashing riffs out of the speakers, Stev 

Tyler’s mocking voice: 

Sick as a-dog, 

What's your story? 


_ Sick as a dog, 


Cat got your tongue? , 

I turn around and the hitcher is stroking his dark beard, 
looking down at the floor saying: “Jezuz, m’feet are 
froze. So gooddamn numb I've forgotten what they feel 


oe 


like.” He looks up at me with eyes that don’t waver 
when they meet mine and extends his hand. “Name's 
Harry Kay. You got one?” i 

“Call me ‘Doc’,” I tell him as he shakes my hand 
vigorously. 

“What're you a doctor of?” . 

“Of poetry, drugs, whatever, I'm flexible.” 

“Good. Only way to be. Try to stand firm. in one 
place y’get broke in two...Still, I don’t know, on the 
other hand, sometimes y'got to stick it out. Y’never 
know.” . 

“Get high?” Nick asks him. 

“If you've got the herb to fog my mind,” he says. 

“Doc, fill’a bowl,” Nick says and I reach into. my 
pocket to get the steamroller. I give the filled bowl to 
Harry and strike a match. He sucks it in deep and blows 


been there... I mean far north?” 
“Just Montreal,” Nick says: 
« ..Well, get your ass up into ‘those northern woods 


and you're in for some magnificent stuff. Virgin timber . 


and elk herds and crystal Jakes, water so clear and cold 


“YT cut your mouth like razor blades...1 was tired of - 


cities, I guess. All those buildings in those cities look 
like upright coffins after a while...And prison, in prison 


seven months and that sucks—stayed high though— 


but it sucks...” 
“What'd you do?” Tom asks. 
“Busted for dealing dope, just pot. I was stupid, I'll 


admit it. I wasn’t careful...Anyway, I been workin’ in _ 


this fucking saw mill—" 

“Hey, Seth! Turn off up here,” Nick interrupts. “T. 
gotta get out of this uniform and get some dough from 
Ma.’, 

“You're workin’ but you got t’get money from your 
old lady?” Seth asks. 

“I've got car payments.” 

“So where's your car?” 

_.Up.for the winter. You think I'm gonna rust apart a 
new Fury its first year?” 

“Why not? This old motherfucker can take it,” he 
says turning into the driveway. 

“If you don’t put your foot to the floor and it goes 
through,” Nick says getting out. 

“That fucking place,” Harry continues, “was 
alcoholics’ heaven. No herb up there. You sit in cozy li'l 
rat’sasshole bars and stare at truckdrivers and lumber- 
jacks and drink. The only snatch up there is some worn 
out —borfie out whores, except...except for this one girl 
I knew. She was shy, y’know, real shy. It took so much 
work just t’get her to talk t'me._Dark hair, dark eyes, 


her face had smooth curves=her whole body did. What 


do I say about it now? I've been through it so many 
times before,” he speaks leaning back, facing the torn 


material of the car's ceiling. “Her worst goddamn pro- 


blem was she was always looking for something that 


(continued on page 53) 


“Soon, I realize, the table is filled with people again-many 


more than before. They are all friends and_acquaintences, 


_ and I avoid their eyes, mechanically smiling as much as I 


can so 1 will not have to speak.” 
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NIGHT 
We enter the gigbar from an alley en- 
trance. A glittering. poster hangs on the 
door announcing our presence: 
Tonight 
The ADBC Club 
PRESENTS 
VOX P. 
RANK DANK*FUNK PLUNK 
$2:00 Admission 
closed July 4th. 


I snicker as the door 


clangs shut behind us. Vox P., that’s us an’: 


me. On stage the colored lights come on an’ 
we are in our niche. I glare out at the mecs. 
Large crowd. Sporting the crazy dazzling 
suits that we all wear out here on the 
periphery. Dr. Gibaux an’ a top hat. 
here’s a white chick up front with a tit in 
her hand yelling size E, Vox P. take me, 
over an’ over. I'm psyched. I let lose a 
hord an’ then the music shoots out at the 
rowd. Power play, great huge notes. with 
stiletto words. It’s like.throwing rocks at 
indows, real bliss. ‘We jostle an’ the 
rowd of mecs riots on the floor. Baby 
Brains on Six Avenue. The gag an’ giggle 
on the tunes, flowing in wild torrents one 
after another. And then silence. , 
The spotlight is on me, reflecting off me 
nose jewel in a hundred colors. So intense, 


(Rudolf with your nose so bright, will you . - 


guide dereliction home tonight?). The band 
is in the dark. I smile. 5 

“Stinkers an’ finkers, rotten mecs an’ 
lonesome red necks, this being half time 
we're gonna take a break here an’: check the 
condition of our stash, drink a drug to drug 
your musical drink. Right, this is Vox P. 
you're ‘earing. On the rhythm sticks - Gog- 
gle,” drum roll from behind me an’ the light 
zooms over to catch her putrid three hun- 
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ing,” the organ blares, “Ma bell disowned 
him when he was but a tender thing.” I love 
being in the dark when I talk like this, 


allows me.to flick buggers, an’ piss on the 
crowd. If I'm horny I have even more fun. 
It’s regular ether, an’ always good for an ek 


beating in the crowd. 

“M-16 here holds down the bass base,” 
he’s a crazy son-o’-bitch war vet who 
crawls about hunting for simps when he 
gets too drugged. I pull Rox over to me an’ 
the spot.comes to the two of us. 

“An’ this is the voice of the band, a set of 
hot lips with rat trap hips; a tongue that’s 
never at rest an’ a real pair of...” . 

“Ah shaddup you kiss ass nig.” 
“Roxy, will you roll me?” I say real naive 
and innocent like. 

We scuffle the mod hustle. The light goes 
out an’ I got her by the left one an’ she’s got 
a hand down 6¥ my crotch massaging like 
a filthy beater, cept gentle. We head-off to 
fest with the rest in the back room. Rox 
sneers at me....the baby pifis in her cheek 
erect an’ angry. The light of the room hits 
her dome. an’ glances off to crash my 


dred af’ three bounds> Real ‘nasty sumo ‘eyes...nio° hair anywhere.” Ouch, baby 


wrestling material. — ¥ 


blood ‘you s0 sexy mean with that clean 


‘ “Dregs there lets his fingers do the walk- sheen. et 7 
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_works for uncle.” 


by Russell Glitman 


illustrations by Karen Behr 
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July 4 

“Sex and drugs and Rock an’ Roll - are 
very nice indeed...” Jan Durry and the 
Blockheads, maxed on my’ Advex s300 
ZB’s. Duel super flux channeling at no ex- 
tra costs. Eight P.M., we cruise. Rox hold 
me tight: Feel that bike! 750 cc's of metallic 
murder. Black an’ chrome with that 
ohhhhh so bright, head light. Radiation 
green dash with the super-duper-coper- 
scopper attached for easy reference, an’ I 
quote. Seated on that special firm, yet soft, 
deluxe delmonico cushioned seat. Below, 
oil cooled, zinc lined, and signed for with a 


| major credit card, purrs ZWX 44092788, 


Up to 5th an’ back. A tour of shish kabobed 


humanity early on a special night. Look at: 


the freaks in their designers and three piece 
suits. In search of the real festivities. Look 
at the freaks on the motorcycle, Mildred. 
God | could just vomit if I were not in 
public. Fred, where is the future? 

Who gives a shit about the future? There 
is no future for you. We stop near T.S. an’ I 
take my golden spoon from around my 
neck an’. we toot some grains. I'm free 
without the future. I got no fool appoint- 
ments an’ Samie don’t know who I am. | 
got my bike an’ my lay. Do a drug run 
when I need the powder or.a gig if I'm short 
of cash. Hey, I don’t go for no doom zoom 
jive. Just give me 

“Vox?” 

“Yea.” Steer eee 

“Bimbo, I got the keys, but, you got a 
timely thought.” 


' Vox grins at me and we wheelie out to’ 


the street. Ohhhhh joyous snow. My dome 
feels the wind skim its surface. In V's mir- 
ror the street lights are falling, crashing, 
smashing. We stop at a light and looking 
up I see the night sky erupt into dazzling 
drops of mescaline orange, pink, gretn, 


_ted, yellow, and blue. 


“"Kaa-boom,"“I giggle, “Vox hurry.” 
| “Hey we're*participating in a very tight 
traffic: jam session. Relax an’ spot the 


ps ~ os we 


‘heat ANMWNNiAN 


. V, I'm all hot and tingly watching the 
works. We roll closer to the display. 
They‘re exploding above me, enveloping 
me ina violent sizzling umbrella of color. 
Boom, boom. But it's like looking up a 
queens’ dress, all those bright jewels that 
they had wove into their clothes in the old 
days. ‘God save the Queen, figure head of 
the fascist regime,’ Boom zweeeeee, pop. 

My head spins, lit by--man’s celestial 
lights. We pass a newsstand. Headlines 
grab for my attention., ‘Plunk party erupts 
in pandemonium’, ‘The new grave?’, ‘Rank 
in its vulgarity, Sublime in its simplicity’, 
‘City spends 2 Mil. on celebrations’. 

I wave at a passing cop. The works are 
reflected off his shades, as if erupting out of 
his eyes. My God, he’s blown his mind and 
all the shit is being liberated! 

Liberated as I was by V, that afternoon 
he dropped by at the. Futureium Cafe and 
Grill. What a life—waitressing , on 
perverted wall street fags and their ‘clients’. 
He just walked in to blow their minds, and 
fell for me instead. Named me and claimed 
me. No more Debbie no identity: No more 
nights with Pattie either, what a ‘trashy 
bitch she was to hang with anyway. 
Ahhhhhhh, just sit back and enjoy the 
show with V. 

A siren. Ambulances and cop cruisers. 

all is again color and sound. I 
cling to Vox, a pillar in any drug storm. At 
the corner of X and XX’th streets. The 
American fantasy of freedom, enacted 
about me, always hits reality and tinkles to 
the ground to join the shattered beer bottles 
in the puddle of blood by the ambulance. 

“Vox speak to me.” * 

“I ‘ear you. These dogs are worse than 
M-16! But it’s a legal holiday so what can 

you say?” I split from this bad crazz- 
zzinesss. Too many weasels, too many 
drugs, and too. little space. Some John 
Birch society neofascist is likely to pump 
me through with a fist of swastikas and- 


____ (continued on next page) 
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American eagles. It's ¢ 
fourth and the fifth is 
Rox is gripping me tig 
A bad case of fellatio 
surges forward as | 


V's going for it ag 


single line. I squeeze 
forward. All ready f 


| solorized toots that gi 


We speed to crash on 
the periphery, can 
Mother, you and all 


in your own slime. 


There's no hurt. I go 
man, the hell with the 
Free love, free future. 


the moon return. So 
dazzling silver baby 


“cheek. So sexy mean. 


I awake at four. Vo 
“Hey, bimbo, you s: 


~ 


wasn’t there. I'd be 
through my chest.. 
went on... or some 
“I've known chic 
posite of her. I re 
down-and-ball-you 
party, she'd drink 
the back and fuck 
the party t’drink an 
damned _ stopped 
inging and moving 


for a minute, alwa 


* funny, thinking abc 


chicks are; but so n 
seemed t’be looking 
. Nick slips into t 
ing to St. Albans i 

dow at the too fa 
what I see passing: 
Park, Richeleau 
Albans Drive 


about in the b 


“were gonna go. 
I have t’shave'n’ 


speed around the 
jumbled crowd 


American eagles. It’s close to midnight the 
fourth and the fifth is ready to be drunk. 
Rox is gripping me tight. Hungry for bed. 
A bad case of fellatio munchies. The bike 
surges forward as I gun it onto the ex- 
pressway. 


V's going for it again! You're such a 
psycho-killer when you set your spirit to 
the task. White dashes on the road blur to a 
single line. I squeeze him, urging his steed 
forward. All ready for action, with his 
solorized toots that give.razor red hot love. 
We speed to crash on the bed. Out here on 
the periphery, can you visualize it? 
Mother, you and all the rest are drowning 
in your own slime. It's better this way. 
There's no hurt. I got myself and a hard 
man, the hell with the rest of societies crud. 
Free love, free future. Why not, will all be 
dead in ten yéars when the pollution. ozz- 
zzzes, the nukes bannnhng, and the men oh 
the moon return..So we freak. With wild 
dazzling silver baby pins dancing in my 
cheek. So sexy mean. 

| awake at four. Vox is pinching me. 

“Hey, bimbo, you snoring in ‘y ear.” 


piece.” 


‘c 


“Stick it is your ear dull dildo.” 
July 5 
The damn recording studio is always 
crowded with scavengers. Teeny groupies, 
this years model for least dressed and most 


. provocative fifteen year old. ‘It's lunch- 


break and I'm trying to get through these 
baby punks, shit, they still got candy stains 
on their cheeks. and fingers. | figure we'll 
head round the block to the Futureium for a 
bite to make me feel alright. Celebrate our 
first month together. Out in the sun at last, 
squinting, I turn to Rox. 

“Rox, you gotta put more vol. into Les- 
bian Legacy.” 

“I-don’t like the words, what do you 
know about lesbian love you little pig?” - 

“An’ what do you know? 
wantta try your finger at it?-An’ if Norman 
says it’s cool we'll use your little master- 

I already wrote’ it and I gave Norm a 
copy, he went for it in a big way. Here's 
yours.” 

“Oh-_ yeah.” I hate working with this 
bozomny bitch. We're in different gears 


. when we work I guess. If she could she'd 


‘call the band fox and the Climatics no 


doubt. I looked at her creation. 


Lesbian Legacy 
Lesbian Leg-egg-egg-egg-egacy 
Who knows how to light me right? 
Used to be 


“Only-you, when we were close an’ tight in 


the night. 
But you bitch 
I got the 7 month itch 
leavin’ you a sexual perver-ver-ver-ver- 
versity. 
My Daddy said go to school 
find a man you can make drool 
L! 


My Mamy said find a dark nubian slave 
instead I:became a Lesbian knave. 
COOOOQOOOOL? 
But that was before I met a real stud 
Let me tell you he’s no dud. 
. | 


Tonight his love will make me dizzy 
An’ rid me of your lésbian legacy. 
LEG-EGG-EGG-EGG-EGG-EGCY! 
“Xo,-this_is-ek Rox, who'd-you_copy-it 
from?” I grabbed her an’ gave her green lips 
a branding intense kiss. Real razor. 


“Debbie!” : 

Our lips part an’ I look into the blood- 
shot eyes of a tall cunt standing in the door 
to the Futureium. She had obviously never 
heard of Emily Post. 

“Debbie, you little beast, what have you 
done? A Man?” 

She had real electrified hair, all purple, 
an’ a peppermint leotard suit. Real modern. 

“Oh xo—Pattie—oh xo.” whispered 
Rox, real quiet like. 

I make to shove her off an’ move on 
before she causes some trouble when super 
quick this thing has a knife out an’ into 
Rox. The red comes fast. I hit the Beelzebub 
an’ she pirouettes head first onto a fire 
hydrant. Crack! That was all there was to 
it. Their red ran down together to the sewer 
grate. Sirens in the air. Lawyers guns an’ 
money. I take my guitar out of its case an’ 
drop the cord down to the sewer where it 
can pick up all the rotten vibes of the city. I 
play Rox’s song for her, the wide eyed 
geeks, an’ the blue suits who ran up to me. 
This was like real hard for me to take an’ 
they thought I too had gone crack! But not 
so, I was just delivering an epitaph. 


_ wasn’t there. I'd be talking to her and she'd look -right 
through my chest...like she wasn't listenin’ to me, he 
went on... or something. 

“T'ye known chicks, I've had a chick the exact op- 
posite of her. I remember this blonde chick,. all get- 
dowri-and-ball-you-in-the-alley raw sex. We'd be at a 
party, she’d drink and smoke herself silly, drag me into 
the back and fuck my cock sore, then hurry back into 
the party t'drink and do more drugs and she never god- 
damned stopped a moment, always shouting - and 
singing and moving from person t’person, always with 
stuff t’talk about. She wore me out, she.couldn’t stop 
fora minute, always running, always getting high. It's 
funriy, thinking about it now, how different those two 
chicks are, but so much the same. I mean, they always 
seemed t’be looking f’something that wasn’t there.. ‘s 

Nick slips into the backseat and we're off again, driv- 
ing to St. Albans in stoned silence. I stare out the win- 
dow at the too familiar landscape, often not registering 
what I see passing: farms, open fields, Joyville Trailer 
Park, Richeleau American Motors, the empty St. 
Albans Drive-In, the Highgate Shop- 
ping Center, the yellow arches of McDonald's Land, 
Dowling's Sales and Service, Union Carbide... 

“Harry?” says Seth. 

“Yeah?” 

“We're only going into St. Albans.” 

“Fine. I've got a cousin living here. At least I hope 
he’s still living here. Last I heard he was having 


trouble with his landlord, too many, people in and out ) 


of his apartment buying dope all the time.” 
“What's his name?” asks Tom. 
“Paul Bowenz— 


Seth says, “we'll take you to his 
doorstep. Everyone knows Reefer. Tell him we pick- 
ed you up.” ei a NO ab 

“Sure. I will.” 
“You gonna be hanging ou 

asks Seth. 
“No, like I said, I'm headed south, deep south. No 
me...It's funny how 


here long or what?” 


were gonna go. Well, I'm going, 

I have t’shave'n‘cut my hair t’avo 

ed by some —— pig.” wie stop, Z 

the old apartment house as he gets out. *m 

for warmer territory, men. Thanks fthe ride. Stay 

high!” id . t ‘ 
We chorus our ‘“take-it-easy’s” 

rer. After we park among the 
in the backstreet parking lot, 


myself out of the — 


We sit down at a table 
my back to the wall, feeling 
room starting at my lert: 
and rows of bottles against the mirror " 
Beyond that, in the comer, the flickering images of 


[ae 


APRIL 26,1979 ~ 


‘beer, my friends 


IIlustration by Lauren-Glenn Davitian 


the TV attached to the ceiling; directly across the 
room from me a square of wall painted in a swirl of 
red, yellow, orange, and pink; in the righthand cor- 


‘ner is a foosball table where young men in rugby 


shirts play in air cloudy with cigarette smoke; and 
follow down the rightside wall where another mirror 
faces across the room when my attention is transfix- 


Long black strands of hair hang over a silver fur 
coat draped on the back of her chair. Distinct, jet 
eyebrows arch above dark eyes and high, reddened 
cheekbones. Her jaw curves smoothly and beautiful- 


- ly to her chin, above which move the lips of a small 


and delicate mouth as she talks. Her metal earrings 
glint and a cigarette is squeezed between two thin 
fingers with painted nails. 
over the lumps of her breasts. z 
I glance down at myself, at my faded and patched 
jeans, my football jersey, long hair hanging in 
disorder down the sides of my face. I try to swallow, 


" my mouth moistureless, flavored with resin. | feel my . 
cock pulsing. When I look up I'm faced ‘with the high, ~- 


tight curves of her ass. A slender hand reaches 
: ; 


‘I rise and follow them 


out. It is as if lam 


watching television.” 


a 
down and grasps her pants at the crotch as she wig- 
gles her ass in adjustment. I follow her ass, ‘aching, 
until it disappears in the throng. 

ing around her is our barmaid, her hair 
shimmering gold, her chest slight, her naked arms 
soft. Her face is pretty, but serious. Her lips pull 
back in a conditioned smile when her eyes are met, 
but as soon as they are no longer the smile drops 
from her face. 1 hear my friends’ voices,.but it is 
hard to hear their words in the crowd noise and 
amplified music. Her eyes meet mine, and | flick 
mine down to the table, unable to concentrate, say- 
ing, ‘ ." 
fr I'm alone at the table staring at full mug of 
in the crowd..I look up 
and there st Kim, just in from the cold, a radiant 
smile on her f. : 

“Doct How are you?” she says. 

“Very wasted,” I say, smiling wanly. 

“How's college?” she asks, sitting down across 


from me. 
..more than high school.” 


“Uh, a lotta work. 
“Do -you: like: it?” She is wonderfully: erotic; - 
: and lusty, 


Her ski sweater is tight 


her shirt. She smiles at me warmly, brushing a lock 
of her hair from her face. 


My mind gropes for an answer. Do you like it?7Do 
you like it? “It's alright.” 

“Poor Doc,” she says patting me on 
“you're terribly wasted...” 

I wish, I wish, I need to talk to her, but my tongue 
has nothing to communicate. My mind stumbles for 
words... 

Soon, I realize, the table is filled with people 
again—many more than ‘before. They are all friends 
and acquaintances, and I avoid their eyes, mechanically 
smiling as.much as I can so I will not have to speak. I" 
mumble words and stare at the tabletop. They are are 
all male but for Kim, and they seem to be drawn toward 
her body, all facing her direction. Soon after she leaves, 
they diffuse again into the crowd. 

The shadows, the bodies, the faces, the jerking limbs, 
in flux, never fixed. The flow of music, conversation 
lubricated with alcohol, ripples of laughter, of 
shouting. A glass shatters and I look toward the corner 
next to the cigarette machine. A man alone, at a table | 
dripping with beer, lays in his chair, his head hanging 
over the back, his mouth open, his arms slung down on 
both sides... And even in my lethargy, my catatonia, I 
feel an emotion, some emotion, seething giddily in- 
side... ' 


the head, 


The crowd parts before me and I see her sitting at a 

table looking right at me: rich rivulets of yellow hair 
with braided locks; a languid, mellow, smiling mouth; 
clean, smooth flesh; and. bright, awake, clear 
eyes...And something, for a moment, dies inside of me, 
melts away, and all my feeling, my emotion, rushes like 
liquid, purifying fire through me, to concentrate in my 
eyes looking directly into hers: I love you, I love you, I 
love you, I love you, I love you.... 
* And I follow her as she glances to the side smiling, 
rises from her seat, moves through the crowd to the 
ig where she opens the bathroom door and goes in- 
side... 

I stare at my half-empty, mug with the absolute cer- 
tainty that if I take one more gulp the room will be spin- 
ning and | will be on my knees vomiting. It is an in- 
determinate time I sit there listening, not comprehen- 
ding what I watch. After a while I hear familiar voices: 
"Quebec you cocksucking bastard....Doc’s burnt. 
out...Do some hash?...Get high Doc?...” I.rise,and 
follow them out. It is as if 1 am watching television. ~> 

In the car I lean against the door, my nose thrust out 
the window, enjoying every suck of cold air. The hash 
smoke nauseates me. Though the radio blasts, there are 
long verbal silences, broken by Quebec's energetic 
bursts of conversation and laughter. After long, 
lethargic minutes of indecision, Quebec leaves, and we 


cruise away to get something to eat. 


In the bright light of McDonald’s Land, the table pil- 
ed in cups, straws, napkins, styrofoam cartons, , and | 
paper bags, my head clears some and my stomach feels 
better. We wolf the food, sometimes barely tasting it as 
it goes down. , 

On the road, in the mute silence of the car, I feel guil- 
ty, for some reason, that there is no talk. I search my 
mind but find nothing when suddenly we come out of 
some trees to a stretch of open ground on the top of a 
hill. The moon is full and effulgent among droplets of 
stars in a vast hole torn in the clouds. Its light fills the 
entire view, from the hill all the way down to frozen 
Lake Champlain and across to the shadows of the 
mountains in New York. “Look—the moon,” | say, 
“isn’t that beautiful?” But no one answers, and when I 
turn around to look in their eyes, their eyes flick away. 

After we let off Nick, lam next. 

“Well, goodnight boys...Thanks a lot,” | tell.them 
getting out. 

“Yeah, take it easy, Doc.” 

“Later, Doc.” , 

Fumbling for my keys before the dark house, I try to 
decide whether t straight to bed or to get something 
elsetoeatandgowatchT.V. . . 
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Apart of me 

remains 

in the walls and walks. 
The cool, stone halls 
are haunted with — 
footsteps and voices 
that have ceased, 


Apart of me 

was left 

in tears and promises. 
Dreams and hopes _ 
have sprouted slowly 
until 

as a fullgrown tree 
they are mature. 


Apart of me 

is forsaken. 

Lostina 

shadow and 
half-rermembered 
times 

A port of me is history. 


Kathy LaForge 
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Shadowboxing 


lonce saw a small insect 
bobbing scittering 

with the. wréte of its destiny 
tost within the minute brains 

of all bugs 

against the lighted ceiling 
where it cast a shadow, 

a perfect partner in dance 

its mirrored self 

-except that creatures so simple 
don’t know what “self” is. “ 


, later awoke when my bedroom 
became a dream’s foggy cocktail party 
where the voices of people 
with whom | have made latent contact 
were drifting away. * 

- And| was afraid 
my shadow on the wall 
would come fo life and kill me. 


Randy McMullen 


'~ Jilustration by Pamela Silver 


Why 
Dougie McDougall 
Can 


Smash a Piano 


Duggie McDougallt, full-loaded one night 

Dismantied by hand Pete Lundy's upright. 
Throughout the pub flew strings intertwined 

With ivories and hammers not far behind. 

Now Doug couldn’t help, nor could he disguise 


The torment that shone from those devil red eyes.. 


Said Lundy, himself now a bit to the lee, 
‘“E’s a musician. S’all right with me.” 


At 38 Below 


At 38 below 

Every sound startles 

The brittle stillness. 

Last week’s snow squeals - 
Under my reluctant trek’ 
Through crystal clarity 

To the woodshed. 


At 39 below 2 

Some damn fool 

Whangs by on his snowmobile; 

Its treble buzz hangs, é ent. 
Fades. & 


At 40 below 

We sit and murmur, 

As if bound fo secrecy, 

Wry plans of a Palm Beach escape. 
Next year. 


At 41. below as. 

We huddle in our down bag 

Near the woodstove; 

Our breathing blends : 
With unseen maple hiss. 


Dan Gillmor 
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- that’s a strange cen for a giraffe 
- | eles you 


ginseng, myrrh; dust from tne wings of a scarab, xenoline root 
caterpillar pollen, sand, five petals froma clover, a 

twisted rose 

all stirred with a unicorn’s horn 

and set afire 


etheral, the smoke winds and curls upwards, a spiral 
will it reach? 


water, fire, sky | have invoked 

every spirit iknow 

gods of the druids, gods of the nords, zeus, krishna 
no one guides me 

searching the book of the dead, egyptian papyrus 
looking for a line ; 

that pertains to him oa d 


is this my punishment for tinkering - 
with alchemy, transmuting gold? 


Nostradamus, | ching, divining rods, eclipses, stars 

won't say 

all | know is | turned up the four of wands 

and |,m_-sorry.| tried to transmute him 

should have trusted to fate 

my cards, potions, magic stones . 
‘ are all pwerless , 
in the dark strains of an oriental night 
lam alone 


“OYVVO au 


the tall doll we 
the big black bg that landed on you shoulder in florida?. 
i always liked 
giraffes of all 
(we shared thes« 


but you liked giraffes yas shad pounds of 
fferent sizes and a dress with Of 
B room it was gira B yelloy ) 


fiw bed 
G4 


"remember the ing we found a divarce in our Easter baskets and were 
too upset to e Ne lly beans and malted eggs the bunny had é. 
left us? . : 
remember ho ‘waQuid List ounes¢ ape from the house who's yellow 
walls we had gfdwn tg hate? the Kitig fort overlooking the 
pond where w rked the days Tilliwe were grown 
iran to vermo' he hh nows | cuyl 1p before the fire like a 


cat (>: 
your strohg legs have aken you Lal oss the atlantic to Wales 
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YESTERDAY 


FROM NOR 
TO MY NIGI 
|WAS.EARL 
HAVING W, 


CHRIST WA\ 


HIS EYES Fit 


ROBIN’S EG 
THE PLEATS 
HE STOOD: 
ASIF INMC 


-the new Pe 
thing, he s¢ 


OLD MILITA 


SAG IN HIS 
HE NOW TA 
IN HIS MOC 


-retard the 


HE DOES IT 
“WON'T IT 


-a little 


GOD ROBE 
THE RAT! 

HE SHOWE 
SNARL OF | 
BEFORE M' 


-he wants 


I'LL DRIVE 
TAKE IT Af 
LAY PIECE 
DOWN A 
BALL THE! 
IN MY HA 
AND SQU 
THE HEELS 


~you'll cu 
on North 


mabe ase ry: 
ean, bay sa 7) Ras ae 


“Vacuum 
a responsive reading 


YESTERDAY | WALKED 
FROM NORTH UNION STREET 


' TOMY NIGHT CLASS. 


| WAS EARLY, 
HAVING WALKED FAST. 


: CHRIST WASIN THE HALL. 

HIS EYES FINE.AS 
ROBIN’S EGGS SPARKLED BETWEEN 
THE PLEATS OF HIS PLUSH FAT FACE. 
HE STOOD SPLAY-LEGGED 
AS IF IN MOOSE CLUB. 


-the new Pope will wallpaper the Sistine Chapel first 
thing, he said 

~ OLDMILITARY LINES 

SAG IN HIS FRAME. 


HE NOW TAKES PLEASURE 
IN HIS MODEL A. 


-tetard the spark and you can idle along in third gear 


HE DOES IT FOR PARADES. 
“WON'T IT LUG THE ENGINE?” 


. alittle 


GOD ROBBED ME OF MY WHEELS, 
THE RAT! 

HE SHOWED IN A BURNING 
SNARLOF WIRES. 

_ BEFORE MY DASHBOARD. 


-he wants you to walk 


ILL DRIVE IT HOME, 

TAKE IT APART, 

LAY PIECES IN A LINE 
DOWNALONG HILL, 

BALL THEM EACH 

IN MY HANDS 

AND SQUEEZE THEM BETWEEN 
THE HEELS OF MY PALMS... 


-you'll cut your flesh. He wants you to leave it .. 
on North Union Street 


IN ANGER 
THE HEELS OF MY PALMS 
ARE HARDER THAN INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS..: 


UNTIL, 

ONE BY ONE, 

THEY DEPART EXISTENCE 

WITH A SUCKING POP .. 

-don't bypass the Lord with a bell wire 
AND . - 

_.WITHEACHPOP 

1SEE THE RED... 

RIND OF THE UNIVERSE 

PUCKER. 


-alittie —— 


. Sam Greenhoe 


m : 
Bliss 
Pleased with what he said, 
eee 

Diana Greene 
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Contemporary Eating a 
ae Drinking Saloon 


HANNIBULS 


SUNDAY 
3-12 midnight 
10-close ; 


MONDAY . 
3p.m.-1 a.m. 


TUESDAY 
38pm. . 


WEDNESDAY 
3-8 p.m. 


1 


THURSDAY 
4-12 midnight 


FRIDAY 
3-8 p.m. 


Se ey. 
3-12 midnight 


1152 CHURCH 


SPRING FEVER 
SPECIALS 


Bloody Mary's 75¢ 
Draft Beer 25¢ 


, Cold Bud Draft 25¢ 


Buy < a Pitcher of Beer at its regular low soibis 
of $1.35 & get TWO FREE Hot Dogs! 


. Buy orie Pizza and get a second for % price. 
Sake Micherg enre n= 


LADIES’ NIGHT 

Ladies’ will not only enjoy their choice of 
cocktail for 75¢, but will also receive a special” 
gift at the door. 


ven Cech Cold Bottles of = Rock 


HAPPY HOUR-—4 Drafts tor $1. is 


oo ee 
SHOOTER & SCOOTER 
(Choice of Shot and Dratt for $1) ht" 


‘Best Wishes To The Seniors, Arid 
Thank You For Your Patronage. 
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FRIDAY : 
EXHIBITIONS. 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Judith Porter: Lithographs’ 
and watercolors. 9—5, 6-10 M—F. 
Fleming Museum — “‘A History of Educational Toys 
in America.” 


LECTURES | 
“Use of Cultured Cell Lines to Study Protein Phos- 


- phorylation,” Dr. Ora Tosen, Dept. of Molecular Pharma- 


cology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, B-403.Given, 
12 noon. ) ¥ 
“The Amphibian Visual System: Some Unresolved 
Issues,” with Dr. K. V. Fite, Dept. of Psychology, UMass, 
12 noon, 105 Marsh Life Science. 
“House Plants,” with Dr. Henry M. Cathey, world- 


renowned research horticulturist, Carpenter Auditorium, 


Given, 12:10 p.m. . 

“A Review of Fluorescent ‘Energy Transfer in the 
Study of Macromolecular Structure,” Dr. David Weller, 
12:15, 135 Hills. 


PERFORMING ARTS 


Pilobolus Dance Group in Memorial Auditorium. Ticket 
information, call 656-3418. 


SPORTS ; 
Women’s Softball in, Catamount Tournament, with 
Lyndon St., Plymouth St. & Oswego St., 4:p.m. 


FILMS : 
SA Film — “2001: A Space Odyssey,” 7, 9:30, and 
12 p.m., B-106 Angell. $1.50/General public, $1/ID. 

“The Harder They Come,” starring Jimmy Cliff, 7 & 
9:30 p.m., 101 Votey. ; ; 


“rmeatne . 


A Festival of One-Act Plays presented by the UVM 
Dept. of Theatre. Time and ticket information, call 
656-2094. “Press Cuttings’ by George Bernard Shaw, Ric 
Priem, Directo. ‘‘Acrobats,”” by Israel Horovitz, Richard 
Whitmore, Director. ‘‘The Lover,” by Harold Pinter, 
Norman D. Schultz, Director. 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Poetry reading with Mare Kaminsky, 8 p.m., Church 
St. Center. Call 656-4221. The well-known ‘New York 
City poet reading from his work, including ‘Birthday 


Poems” and “A New House.” He has received wide | 


recognition for his pioneering experiences leading poetry 
workshops in nursing homes. Donations will be matched 


by the Vermont Council on the Arts. 


Class of ’80 — Seminar on Survival, 12—4 p.m., North 
Lounge, Billings. - ; 
MEETINGS 

The UVM Gay Student Union will host the New 
England Gay Students Conference with workshops and 
special activities. Call. 863-4129. The Conference will 
focus on issues pertinent to Gay students in post-second- 
ary institutions. The purpose of the Conference is to unify 
New England Gay students, to share common interests 


and information, and to celebrate being-and working . 


together in a friendly and supportive atmosphere. The 


Conference will_feature keynote speakers — Ms. Flog 


Kennedy, Ms. Marla Jay, and Mr. Allen Young — as well as 
over forty workshops and a variety of social activities. 
Over. one -hundred colleges and universities have been 
invited to participate. 5 ‘ 

Lecture by Flo Kennedy ‘‘Politics of Oppression,” 8 
p.m., Benedict Auditorium, Marsh. Life Science. Admis- 
sion free to UVM student, $1.00 to general public. In 
conjunction with New England Gay’ nferen 


ED TET 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Lane Series — Children’s Matinee featuring the 


udent Conference. 


An Exhibition of the work of Steve Goodman, a 
Burlington artist, is now showing through April 29 at the 
Bristol Ow! Gallery. (On April 29 at 3 p.m., a reception 
for the artist will be held at the gallery. The public is 
invited.) The Gallery is open Tuesday through Sunday 
from 1 — 6 p.m. 

The Vermont “Very Special Arts Festival,” sponsored 
by the National Committee — Arts for the Handicapped 


* and the Vermont Council on the Arts, will be hosting a _ 


variety of “special” art activities for the citizens of 
Vermont with ‘workshops, demonstrations, exhibits 
and performances at the College of St. Joseph the Provi- 
der in Rutland on April 27, 28 from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. Lt. Governor Madeline Kunin will open the festival 
on Friday, at 9:30 a.m. on which day over 300 school 
children, mostly from special classes, are scheduled to 
attend. (On Saturday, the festival will be open to county 
mental health centers, activity‘eenters, and to the general 
public) 

Blues tunes with “Big Joe” Burrell and friends, 8 


“~p,m., Warehouse Hall, 77 lower College St., Burlington. — 


For information, call 864-4444. 


SATURDAY 


WORKSHOPS ‘ 
“Assertiveness Training,” with Lynda Teri, 9 a.m. — - 
12 noon, Church St. Center. Pre-registration required. Call 
656-4221. ; 
“Solar Heating,” with Paul Hanke,-1-p.m.,-Church St. 
Center. Pre-registration required. Call 656-4221 : 


SYMPOSIUM 
“Tourism as an Option in Rural America,” 9 a.m. — 


4:30 p.m., 103. Rowell. 


" PERFORMING ARTS : 


Lane Series,..The Pilobolus Dance /Theatre; 8-p.m., 
Memorial Auditorium. Ticket information, call 656-3418. 


SPORTS | 
Women’s Lacrosse vs. Plymouth State, A-game, 1:30 
p.m., B-game, 2:45 p.m. oe ; 

- Women’s Softball in the Catamount Tournament, 10 


a.m. 
Men & Women’s Outdoor Track in the Vermont State 


Meet, 12 noon, UVM. 


FILM 

IRA Film, “Turning Point,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., South- 
wick, admission $1. , 

“The Harder They Come,” 7, 9:30 & 12 p.m: B-106 
Angell. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Red Square Affair — FST Es al ee 
‘Day long. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES | 

_ Preseritation by Ariadne Kane “Cross Dressing and — 
Gender Issues,” 9:30 a.m., Living and Learning Center, 
Room 115. Admission free. Sponsored by the Gay Stu- 


dent Union ir. ceqnjunction with the New England Gay -_- 


Students Conference. \ 
Disco Dance, sponsored by the Gay Student Union, 

10 p.m., Billings Student Center. Admission $2.00 general 

_ public; $1.00 to UVM students. For more information call 
656-4173. ewe i Uie = 


. 


“the Gay Student Union 
‘115, 8 p.m. 


Center Running Program 
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Children’s Concert 


Saturday Night Dance 


Burlington. BYOB. Info 

Second Annual Great 
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St. and back Dorset St., w 
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‘SUNDAY 


SA Film — “Baby Fac 
cents/public. free/ID. 

IRA Film, ‘Turning 
Admission $1. . 


DANCE j 
Country Dance, with 
Warehouse Hall, 77 lowe 


_ Presentation by Alle 
of “The Gay Report,” 
“What Do You People D 
UVM students, $1.00. to g 
Gay Student Union in c 
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EXHIBITIONS 

~—~-Francis Colburn Gall 
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Prose Poe by 
the Gay Student Union Living/Learning Center Room 
115, 8 p.m. 

A Fun-Run will be conducted by the Living Learning 
Center Running Program as part of Red Square Affair. It 
will be at 10 a.m. and will start in front of Buckham Hall 
on Main Campus. Distances of 2.75 and 5.5 miles will be. 
run around campus. Certificates for all finishers. 

Children’s Concert — folk singing with Bob and 
Andrea Teer, 10 a.m., Warehouse Hall, 77 lower. College ; 
St., Burlington. Information: 864-4444. 

Saturday Night Dance Party — With Loose’ Connect- 
ion Band, 8 p.m., Warehouse Hall, 77 lower College St., 
Burlington. BYOB. Information: 864-4444. 

Second Annual Great Country Bike Race sponsored 
by the Living/Learning: Cycling Suite at 1:00 p.m. The 
entry fee is $1.00 and it is open to the entire UVM 
community. The men will ride a 16 mile course out Spear 
St. and: back Dorset St.; while the women ride 10 miles ‘on 
the same roads. Registration begins ‘at 11:30 in the 
parking lot below the Patrick Gym. Rain date is Sunday, 
- April 29. Prizes and refreshments afterwards. For more 
~@ information; call-x4249, — 


SUNDAY 


FILMS (a 

SA Film — “Baby Face,” 7:30 p.m., B-106 Angell. 50 
cents/public. free/ID. 

IRA Film, “Turning Point,” 8 P. m., Southwick. 
Admission $1. 
DANCE 

Country Dance, with Rick Holt and friends, 8 p.m., 
Warehouse Hall, 77 lower College St., Burlington. For 
information: 8644444. 


MEETINGS ‘ 

Presentation by Allen Young and Karla Jay, authors 
of “The Gay Report,” 1 p.m. Benedict Auditorium. 
“What Do You People Do Anyway.” Admission free to 
UVM students, $1 09, to general public. Sponsored by the 
Gay Student Union in conjunction’-with the New Eng- 
land Gay Students Conference. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Francis Colburn Gallery — 
Collage. 9-5, 6—10, M—F. 

Fleming Museum — ‘Annual Exhibition of Graduat- 
ing Seniors,” “A History of Educational Toys in Ameri- 
ca.” 

WORKSHOPS 

“Beekeeping,” Church St. Center, Pre-registration 
required. Call 656-4221. 

Church Street mini-courses , beginning. Include 
Accounting for Small Business; Alto Reading; Calligraphy 
— Intermediate; Drawing — Nature Studies; Graphic 
Design; Guitar — Beginning; Meditation; Photography — 
Beginning 35 mm. cent by re. ag pina 


- Bob Rindler, Color Zerox 


— 


LECTURES _ Ea 
“Rural Options’ in America: : Stade Task Force 
Presentations: The Health Care Delivery System in Ver- 
mont,” Church St. Center, Call 656-4221, 7 p.m. 
“The Status of Behaviorism in ~ Communication 
Research: On the Care, ‘Renting ant Bastion oh ee 
Horses,”” by. Dr. Charles Willard, een PS 
p.m., John D } snmen' 
(SUNN rn ees} 


SK SENS Po ey 


~~ Daniel Mahoney, David Spitz and Bill Wilson. Moderator 


~879-7810.. 


Vermont students of all ages. 7 p.m., Forbush Pool. 
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; Wild Edibles; Women, Work . 


Masabeleink aug Beginning Modern. Preveqimer by 
calling 656-4221. 


Vi 


WEDNESDAY 


-EXHIBITIONS 
Fraricis Colburn Gallery — Bob Rindlet: Color Zerox 
-Collage, 95, 6-10, M-F. 
Fleming Muséum — “Annual Exhibition of Gradta- 
“ting. Seniors,” “A History of t Edugationsl Toys in Ameri- 
Ca. ” 


— 


Zu 
i 


SEMINAR 
Clothing, Textiles and Design; 4:15 p. m., 108 Terrill. 
All are welcome. 


MN. 

“whe Is Behind the se ‘The ee 
Planning Process,’’ a study concerning automobility in 
‘Chittenden County. Panelists include Donald. Remick, FILM _. : 
~—~“"1Make” Way” for Tomorrow,” ~ sponsored by~ the 
Learning About Living Program, 4:15 p.m., 235 Marsh 
Life Science. 

‘In Search of Justice,” Church St. Center, 7:30 p.m. 
Call 656-4221. A documentary film which graphically 
portrays the challenges of being a lawyer in contemporary 
America. i 


is Jennie Stoler, Economist, UVM. 7:30 p.m., St. Paul's 
Cathedral. For more information, call 656-4055 or 


Be 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

The Adapted Aquatics Program at UVM will sponsor 
a Mini-Meet swimming program which features over 60 
SPORTS 


FILM 

“Germany in Autumn,” a portrait of the political 
climate in Germany today. Beginning with the funeral of 
Hans Martin. Schleyer,and ending with the funeral of 
Baader-Meinhof. 8 p. m., UVM Cook’ ‘B-106. Benefit for ~ 
Kristina Berster. 


THEATRE 

A Festival of One-Act Plays presented by the UVM 
Dept. of Theatre. Time and ticket ‘information, call 
656-2094. “Come into the Garden. Maud,” by Noel 
Coward, Richard Hoisington, Director. ‘Ways and 
Means," by Noel Coward, Thomas Winslow, Director. ‘‘An 
Evening for Merlin Finch,"’ by Charles Dizenzo, Martin 
Gil, Director. (Also presented on May 1). 


Men’ s canoes St. Lawrence, 3 p.m. 
Women’s Lacrosse vs. Middlebury, EER, 3 p.m., 
game, 4:15 P.! m. 


WOR KSHOPS ; 

Church Street-Center mini-courses beginning. Include 
Watercolor Painting; Body Strengthening & Conditioning 
Bonsai; Creative Writing; French for Travelers; Grantsman 
ship; Papermaking; Parapsychology; Photography 
Intermediate, 35 mm; Song Writing; Traditional Music of 
Europe; Understanding your Car; Vegetarian Cooking 
Yoga — Early Evening, Intermediate. Preregister by calling 
656-4221. 


TUESDAY eC 
_EXHIBITIONS 

Francis Colburn Gallery — Bob Rindler: Color zerox 
collage. 9-5, 6-10, M-F. 

Fleming Museum — “Annual Exhibition of Gradua- 
ting. Seniors,” “A History of Educational] Toys in Ameri- 
ca.” 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Irish Music Concert — featuring Clanjamfrey, one o 
America’s finest young Irish bands, with special guests 
Sandy and Caroline Paton. 8 p.m., Warehouse Hall, 77 
lower College St., Burlington. Ticket information: 
864-4444. 


LECTURES 
Writer’s Workshop with Douglas Worth, reading his 
poetry. 8 p.m., John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Scottish Country Dancing, 7:30 p.m., 104 Old Mi®. 


Call 863-4107 or 862-2428. Open House at Dharmadhatu, 31 Elmwood Avenue, 
the Burlington Center for Buddhist meditation and study. 
FILMS 7:30 p.m. Meditation instruction and talks on Buddhist 


SA. Film — “Guys and Dolls,” 7:30 p.m., B-106 
Angell. 50 cents/public, free/ID. ’ 


practice as taught by the Ven. ee. Trungpa, Rinpo- 


‘ 


MEETINGS 

““SA-Student’ Action Committee, 4:30 —— 6 p.m., 
Conference Room C, Billings. 

Christian. Science College Organization, 4:45 -p.m., 
B101 Living/Learning Center. 

Women’s Referral Center, 7 — 9: 30 p.m., Marsh 
Lounge, Billings. 


THURSDAY 


EXHIBITIONS 
Francis Colburn Gallery — Bob Rindler: Color Zerox 
Collage. 9-5, 6—10 p.m. M-F. — 
Fleming Museum — “Annual Exhibition of Graduat- 
ing Seniors,” “‘A History .of Educational Toys in Ameri- 
ca.”” . | 


, 


SPORTS 
Men’s Outdoor Track vs. St. Lawrence, 3'p.m. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Center for Service Learning, 10 — 3:30 p.m. 
Information table in Billings Lobby. 


- 


WORKSHOPS 
“Market Gardening,"’ 7 p.m., Church St. Center. Pre- 
registration arid fee required. Call 656-4221. 
-- Church Street Center mini-courses beginning. Include 
_ Bookbinding, Basic; Dance - Jazz; Dance Movement 
' Therapy; Guitar. — Intermediate, Fingerpicking and Tun- 
ings; Photographic Portraiture; Wine Appreciation; Yoga 
— Early Evening, Beginning; Residential. ‘Real ove 
fircncee cit eth a= ng 656-4221. 8 


WORKSHOPS 
- Church Street Center mini-courses beginning. Include 
Astrology: A Guide to Self-awareness; Calligraphy — 
Beginning; Dance — International Folk; Fiddling — 
Southern Mountain Style; Indian Cookery; Interior 
Pap seas Te New os and Old Activities for the Planet 
— Archaeological Findings; . 
; Swedish — - Conver- 
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Maybe ¥: you thought The Downhill Edge 
was popular only with those looking for the 
best in skting and running equipment. — 

Not so. The Edge has hase its line of 
sporting equipment and clothing. Now you 
can get the Edge that comes with buying » 

_the best...no matter what the season! 


@ TENNIS: Equipment by Wilson, Bancroft, 
Snauwert,-Prince, Head and Davis. 
Clothing by Wilson, Boast, Fred Perry, 
Your Advantage, Top Seed, Court Casual 
and Adidas. Shoes by Puma, Nike, Tretorn, 
and Adidas. 
@ SOCCER: Equipment by Adidas, Wilson 
ans Spaulding. Clothing by Adidas and 
Jelenk... 
® BASEBALL and SOFTBALL: Eqiipmieti 
by Wilson, Spaulding, Premier and 
McGregor. Shoes by Adidas and Puma... 
@® WATERSKIING: Equipment by Connelly, 
EP and Cypress Gardens. Swimwear and 
Accessories by Adidas, Hang Ten, Connelly 
and EP.. 

@ LACROSSE: Equipment by Stx and Brine. 
‘Shoes by Puma, Adidas and Nikc.. 
@ AND MORE! 


Getinon the Action atu T be ; Paka eal : Doug McSpat 
Downhill Edge. No matter what the : 3 Rat Steve 


sport, we take funseriously.___ B': - ) — | § | | yl 
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By Nick Witte 
The University of Vermont 
men’s lacrosse team was beatén 


by the University of Connecti- 
ut, 12-14, despite five goals by 
ohn Combias, Vermont captain. 
‘ The ~game, played “here 
Saturday afternoon, was a see- 
saw affair from the opening 
ace-off 
UConn quickly scored in 
overtime with UVM attackman 
ohn Pitts in the penalty box for 
slashing. The Cats failed to make 
good on an offensive attempt 
and Peter Aubry of UConn came 
back to score his third goal on a 
ast break to put the Huskies 
ahead 13-11. 
Gordon Lynch finished the 
scoring for Connecticut, beating 
atamount goalie Gary Vreeland 


he smoke had cleared, UVM 


hrough a heavy screen. Before 


sed by UConn — 


' found themselves down by three 


with time running out. The Cats 
could only muster one goal, 
Combias’ fifth, before the game 
ended with UVM holding the 
short end of the stick. It was the 
second time in five days the Cats 
lost. 

Vermont had trouble in the 
first period getting their offense 
started and fell behind 3-1. The 
second Huskie goal. was scored 
by Peter Jenkins who went the 


length of the field unmolested 


before scoring. UConn: got a 
break on their next goal when 
they caught Vreeland out of 
goal and scored easily. Combias 
provided the only Catamount 
offense with two goals before 
the period ended with UConn 
leading 3-2. : 

__.The Vermont attack woke 
up in the second period, scoring 


s Lacrosse 


four goals while the defense held 
the Huskies to two tallies. Mark 
Stevenson tied the score with a 
fast break goal, but UConn 
answered with a goal. 
Stevenson scored again ona 
man-up situation with a feed 
from behind the goal. Dave & 
Osborn got the first of his two Rim 
goals to give the Cats their first-@ 
lead 5-4. UConn tied the score J 
again before Combias got his 
third goal on a feed from Steven- 
son to end the first half with 
Vermont leading 6-5. 
The defense played a solid > ; 4 
second period with Vreeland >} oe 
making several fine saves. wo Fae a Sea st Seren, |S 
After a Huskie goal to open « = 
the second half, Combias cut in aT eee ee : 
front of the UConn goal, took a Rat $ aaa Tl to put a shot on 


“ 


> oto x 'rF ’ 4 “ 
pass from Osborn behind the aoe 
goal, and put a smooth back- ‘the UMass goalie in a game earlier this season that UVM lost 23-5. 


Photo by Mark Stevenson 


hand quick-stick past the Huskie 


- goalie. UConn worked the ball 


well to set up their severith score 
to tie the game. Stevenson got 
his third goal, but UConn 
retaliated with two to enter the 
fourth period ahead 9-8. 

Husky Peter Murphy. open- 
ed the fourth quarter with his 
second goal, but UVM came 
back with goals by. Bruce White 
and Osborn. UConn captain Rex 
Hong walked around the Ver- 


‘ai mont man-down defense to put 


Doug McSpadden loses his stick in a scramble for the loose ball. 


Connecticut’ ahead 11-10. Com- 
bias answered with a running, 
underhand shot to score -his 
fourth. 


The loss gives the Cats a 2-4 
record so far after their destruc- 
tion of Lyndon State 17-0 last 
Thursday. UVM will play St. 
Mikes and Norwich before tack- 


ling Middlebury, St. Lawrence 
and New. Hampshire, three o 
the bést teams on the Cat’ 
schedule. 


To compete with | these 
powers, the Cats will have to get 
the same excellent play from 
Combias and Vreeland. Though 
14 goals were scored ‘on Vree 
land Saturday, he continuously 
kept Yermont in the game wi 
saves’.from short range. The 
defense’ can’t expect Vreeland ta 
play like that always and wi 
have to limit the opponents to 
‘outside shots. 


“. The attack had--countless 
opportunities against UCon 
that weren’t taken advantage of, 
Lack of movement and set plays 
stifled Vermont’s ability to score 
goals. 


Rat Stevenson looks on in the game UVM lost to UConn 14-12. 


At Least One Guy Knows 


By Nick Witte 

Since this will be the last issue of the 
Cynic for the semester, it becomes 
necessary to make a premature review of 
the hockey season which is yet to be 
completed. As you devoted readers will 
remember, back in October,I stuck my 
neck out. by making predictions on this 
winter’s NHL season. Now I’m. doing 
something rarely attempted in sports 
journalism by publically admitting the 
outcome of my forecasts. 


now is patting myself on the back. 
Hockey is a consistent sport, in that 
witthefé remain winners and losers pathe- 
tically stay losers, Change can and does 
occur, but it is usually a slow process. 
he National Hockey League is unlike 
pro basketball: or football, where a dark 
orse team can: make a surprising charge 
for the title, 

The Montreal Canadiens, for in- 
ce, have an eternal dynasty ‘that 
ows no ‘signs of ever falling. Every 


Actually, because my predictions 
were fairly accurate, all I’m really doing: 


stable excellence in the NHL. The Phila- 
delphia Flyers have had a solid crew since 
the early seventies and though they’re not 
as strong as they once were, the Flyers 
can beat anyone on a given day. The 
Boston Bruins have been Montreal’s rival 
for ten years now and have been magnifi- 
cent since the arrival of Bobby Orr in 
1966. 

Toronto and Atlanta have been 
improving over the past few years but still 
have a couple of seasons to go before 
knocking” off Montreal or Boston. The 
New York Islanders have improved 


steadily since their “inception and now 


have a soundly rooted program that will 
probably be a dominating force for years 
to come. So much for my theory of 
hockey hierarchy. 


Picking the division winners was not | 


unlike taking candy from the proverbial 
baby. In the Smythe Division, I selected 
the Chicago Black Hawks, simply because 
they aren’t as miserable as the other three 
teams. Vancouver, however, surprised me, 
for I picked them to wallow in medio- 


. crity. They did. But at least they made 
s the playoffs if 


only because St. Louis and 
so terrible. 


in the future be as simple. May Jimmy 
Carter’s decisions be as simple. May the 
Mid-East conflict be assimple. 

But I blew it on picking Detroit to 
finish strongly. I was playing a hunch and 
now everyone can see why I lose so many 
wagers. The Red Wings had a dismal 
season fighting with the hapless Washing- 
ton Capitals to see who could throw away 
more games. Pittsburgh did better than 
I expected, but was promptly dissected 
and dismembered by the Bruins in the 
quarter-finals. 

Now, though, comes my day in the 

sun. I picked the Patrick Division to the 
letter and don’t think for a second that 
I’m not proud. The Islanders cleaned up 
the division with the highest team point 


total in hockey, while Philadelphia put on’ 


the jets through the final weeks to 
nudge the New York Rangers from 
second. Altanta scared me early in the 
season, but as I sagaciously predicted, 
their inexperience led to their eventual 
demise. If only I could guess at multiple- 
choice exams as well. 


As expected, Boston finished first in. 


the Adams Division. Contrary to my 
forecast, the Buffalo Sabres took second 
from Toronto, but this was inconsequen- 


7. ae 


finest before the Habs win in 
games. ‘ 


His Sports 


series while Buffalo fell to Pittsburgh. 
Now if this all sounds like I’m just 


blowing my own horn, you're right; that’s’ 


exactly what I’m doing. Most people who 
make predictions sound off early, then 
aren't heard from when the verdict finally 
arrives. Okay, I blew some, but overall I 
did a helluva job that deserves some 
recognition. 

And instead of resting on my laurels, 
I’m willing to put my name on the line 
again in selecting the playoff winners. 
The Rangers will beat Philadelphia 
setting up a “subway semi-final” 
the Islanders. The Rangers are hot but the 
Isles have too much talent to lose. In the 
other semi-final, Boston and Montre: 
will put on an exhibjtion of hockey at its 


. .The winner of the Stanley Cup final 
will be the teani- with a fresher squ 
Montreal will be exhausted from thei 
series with Boston and will have to face 
the Isles, who will have had an easier timt 
with the Rangers and home-ice advantageay 
New York will therefore win by wearin 
down the Canadiens, in’ seven games. 
Did 1 write that? Montreal will lc 
the Stanley Cup finals? If I'm right, I" 
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Oysters, & 
Cherrystones 


1076 Williston Road, next to Econo Lodge 
Entrance across from Ramada Inn ; 


Cocktail Lounge 


Dinner Served Daily ied 
osing 


862-6585 


Now that you’ve 
got your Spring 


natural so 


is offering a unique selec- 


wardrobe, come _ is‘ 
tion of.natural make-up 
see us for: your . ranging from brilliant 
Spring ase rainbow colars. to romantic 


pastels and subtle earth 
e : | tones. 
Stop in for a free styling. 


a, Burlington Square Mall 
cosmetics _ 658- ra 


~ love you DEW- 


good luck...fanny. 
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By Bayne McDevitt 

The Dartmouth College 
women’s Lacrosse. team scored 
seven second-half goals to pull 
away from a 2-2 halftime 
deadlock and beat UVM 9-6 
Monday on Redstone Campus. 
- Women’s. Lacrosse coach 
Cathy Schiller said that “it was 


- the best game effort displayed 


by. the team — this season.’ 

Both teams came out on the: 
field eagér to outdo last season’s 
tied score. In the first half both 
teams matched each other play 
for-play and closed the half with 
a tied score. In the second half, 
UVM lost a lot of their power 
and was out finessed by Dart- 
mouth. 

Schiller feéls that in the 
clutch -situation~ ofthe second 
half the team tended to hang 
back, afraid that they would be 
beaten out by their opponent, 
thus allowing for the opponent 


/ to set up the play. The girls need 


tighter marking and sharper 
passes between the defense and 
attack. 

On the defense Barb Ander- 


‘son and Sue Cummings played 


~ éxceptionally. On the attack Sue 
Dana, Linda Peabody, and Jane 
Meeham also performed well, 
_ scoring 2 goals apiece. 

=UVM’s loss of power in the 
second half could be due to the 
team’s declining fitness in the 
last couple of weeks. The team 
started the season with intense 
conditioning and were in top 


' shape. After vacation, the girls 


“were not in the same shape as 
when they left. 


The loss could also be due 
to the team’s performance when 
they are. behind. The players get 
too eager and start forcing passes 
and shots at the goal. Overall, 
the defense played well as did 
the attack, until they started 
hanging back in the second half. 

“When the passes started 
deteriorating in the second: half, 
we should have edged the 
opponent more. The team needs 
more game. experience to 
become the outstanding team I 
feel they can be,” said: Coach 
Schiller. 

‘The UVM ‘team went to 
Cape Cod, Mass., in the begin- 


ning of the season-to play in.an - 


officiating —workshop.----They 
played like Coach Schiller has 
never seen any of her teams play 
before. The team was in prime 
condition; and the passing and 
cutting was electric. Coach Schil- 
ler feels that the team has more 
individual potential than any 
team she has coached in her five 
years at UVM. 

The Junior Varsity was also 
upset by Dartmouth, with a final 
score of 4-8. The J.V. needs 
work in. basic: stickwork, but 
they improve with every game. 

Looking strong on _ the 
attack were Andrea Kamerow 
with one goal, Corkery, and 
Judy Morton with two goals. On 
the defense Heidi Winslow, Mary 
Ellen Chickering, and Rhonda 
Colvard also had a good game. 


Women's Track 
Excels at BC 


By Bernie Gagnon 
The UVM women’s: track 
team set- three school records 
and placed in the top three 
teams in the three relays that 
they entered, and the men’s 
team had many good individual 


_ performances, although they 


were unable to place a relay 
team among the thirty schools 
competing at Boston College this 
weekend. 

In the distance medley the 
team of Heather Adams, Debbie 
O’Connor; Judi St. Hilaire, and 
Amy Bouchard ran away from 
the rest of the field with a 
12:22.9 clocking. The women 
placed- second in the sprint 
medley as Janet Terp, Grace 
Emmert, Christi Watson, and St. 
Hilaire ran a blistering 4:13.2. 
The 1600 meter relay team of 
Watson, O’Connor, Adams, and 
Emmert placed third with 
4:08.2 clocking. All three relays 
broke school records in their 
respective events. 

The men’s team was led by 
outstanding performances from 
Joe McClallen and Charlie Clau- 
dio. McClallen finishéd fourth in 
the long jump with a leap of 
-21°5”. Claudio, one of the top 
 MeCet Hent eR in New England, 


finished fourth in that event by 
compiling 6137: points. In the 
distance medley relay the team. 
of Kevin Hanlon; Randy Sight- 
ler, Kevin Martel, and Dave 
Swan clipped ten seconds off 
their best time with a 10:36.8 
effort. The team of-Joe McClal- 
len, Larry Cunningham, Ron 
Stankevich, and Bernie Gagnon 
ran both the sprint medley and 
1600 meter: relays. In the 1600 
meter relay they were only a 
tick of the clock off of the 
school’ record with a 4:27 
clocking. 
The men’s and women’s 


. teams will both be at home this 


weekend as they host the 
Vermont state championships. 
UVM has dominated this meet 
over the past few years and 
expects to do well again this 
year. Many of the Cats will be 
using this meet to try to qualify 
for the New England champion- 
ships so the meet should prove 
to be very exciting. The men’s 
team will then host St. Lawrence 
on Tuesday for their last meet of © 
the season before the Yankee 
Conference meet to be held on 
Saturday, May 5 at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. 


Run For Fun 


By Paul Fiedertein 
. Want to run a 2% or 5 mile 
race entirely on campus? 

Come to CBW Green this 
Saturday for the opening of Red 
Square Affair. At-10 a.m. the 
Running Program-of the Living/ 


_ Learning Center will be staging 


its-Spring Fun-Run. There: is no 


- admission. and certificates of 


participation will be awarded 
along with times. 

- ~The course, which is about 
2% miles. in length, starts near 
the CBW Green: It loops around 
he Main buildings of campus: 

then’ goes through the © 
rail ae Redstone Path. It 


follows erntind Redstone Cam- 
pus, then goes, by Gutterson 


before circling around Patrick © 


Gym and down to Route 2 by 
Living/Learning. From, there: it~ 
goes back through the tunnel . 
and returns to CBW Green. Here 
you can stop or continue: for 
another loop. 

A fun-run_ is similar to a 


».. Face, except place is not. kept. 


Similarly, no awards are given 
for top finishers. The emphasis is 
on participation, So put your 


‘ sneakers on, jog over to the 


geen and join the crowd! We'll 
be waiting. TN ay as MTR - 
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Push comes fo shove when 


Goose gets Johnson's goat 


New York — The customary Yankee locker room 
harmony was shattered last Thursday when ace relief 
pitcher Rich “Goose” Gossage and’ Yankee catcher Cliff 
Johnson tangled in a fracas that started out as some good- 
natured ribbing. The aftermath of the altercation left the 
Pinstripers without the services of their Numero Uno relief 
pitcher for at least eight weeks. Goose suffered a torn 
ligament in his thumb. Johnson, while unscathed after the 
fray, is left even more uncertain about his future than 
before the tiff. Rookie catcher Jerry Narron started the 
game, leading to speculation that Johnson’s days with New 
York were already numbered. 


Habs-Bruins Islanders clinch 
sembfinal play off Berth 


The Boston Bruins clinched a playoff berth by com- 
pleting a four-game sweep of the Pittsburgh Penguins in 
their quest for the Stanley Cup. The defending champion 


Montreal Canadiens also completed a four-game sweep, this. 


one versus the Toronto Maple Leafs, taking a 5-4 decision 
that went into overtime, Sunday night in Toronto. The 
Bruins will face Montreal in the “best of seven” semi-final 
round, to begin Thursday night in Montreal. The awesome 
Mike Bossy. got his fifth goal of the series as the New York 
Islanders handed the Chicago Black Hawks their 16th 
straight playoff loss, on their way to sweeping the series in 
four games. The. Islanders, some peoples’ favorite for the 
finals this year, await the winner of the Rangers—Flyers 
series in.which the Rangers lead three games:to‘one. ———— 


Masters Champion Fuzzy 


on Double shots 


U.S. Masters Champion Fuzzy Zoeller, the unknown 
and unexpected winner 0% golf’s most prestigious tourna- 
ment, is by his own admission, best known’ for his 19th 
hole shots, the ones he takes at the bar. When asked by how 


many shots he had missed winning tournaments in the past, - 


Fuzzy replied, “I don’t know. All I know is I was big on 
doubles.” cee : 

The Soviet Army Marches 

on the World 

The Soviet Army hockey team has all but sewn up the 

world Hockey Championships in Moscow. After embarrass- 
ing the usually strong Czechslavakian squad 11-1, the Army 
hammered the Swedes 11-3. Leading the Army is captain 


Boris Mikhailov, a longtime foe to the world’s hockey 
teams. The Soviets can-clinch the title with a win over the 


floundering Canadien squad, who have no points in the ° 


complex scoring system being used for the round-robin 
competition. 


"Ice Man" Spurs Past 76ers 
Cheeks 115-112 


George “Ice Man” Gervin led his team, the San Anto- 


nio Spurs, to victory by collecting 32 points in a NBA 
playoff win against the Philadelphia 76er’s. The Spurs used 
some tight defense, along with Ice Man’s shooting to top 
the sixers 115-112. Philadelphia’s Julius Erving was held 
to just 2 points in the first half, but Rookie Guard Maurice 
Cheeks. picked up some of the slack for Philly by collecting 
a career high 33 pojnts in the game. The Spurs lead the 
series three games to one. ; : 
The Phoenix Suns got 22 points from Walter Davis to. 
defeat the Kansas City Kings 108-93 in the Western Con- 


ference semi-final playoffs. The Suns hold a one-game lead _ 


in the series with at least two games left to be played. The 
Seattle Supersonics took a three-to-one game lead in a 
best of 7 playoff series against the Los Angeles‘ Lakers by 
edging L.A. 117-115. The defending champion Washington 
Bullets nipped the Atlantic Hawks 120-118 to give the 
Bullets a 3-1 lead in‘a best of 7 series. 


Tiger Williams Coach Roaring 
Mad over Officials’ Call 


Roger Neilson, head coach of the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
was livid about referee Bob Meyer’s penalty call on Leaf 
Bad Boy, Dave (Tiger) Williams,in Sunday’s game against 
the Montreal Canadiens. Meyer’s called high-sticking on 
Williams at 2:48 of the overtime period led to a Montreal 
goal and the énd of the Tofonto season.~ ~- cee 

“You just don’t call those kinds of penalties in playoff 
overtime hockey,” said Neilson. “I couldn’t believe it was a 
penalty.” : ie 


After Larry Robinson’s goal ended the sudden-death 
overtime, Williams had to be. restrained from. attacking . 
Meyers by Robinson and several Toronto,, teammates. | 


“Why schlep it home?” 
‘Sudent Summer Storage 


Cass 


trunks,lofts,rugs,lumber,bikes, 
skis, boxes,refrigerators, 
. furniture.beds etc. — 


Free Pickup and Delivery Service 


24 hour answering service | 
For more information call. 
ABLE CARPET — 864-0779 
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aeeling-for.summer.. 
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Baseball Sweeps Twinbill UVM Nine Drops 
from North Adams State 


By Johnathan Franzhiem 

“If our pitching comes 
through, this team will be tough 
to stop.”” UVM coach Jack 
Leggett’s pre-season __ statement 
came to life Monday as the 
Catamounts. swept 
header from North Adams State 
at Centennial Field. 

Co-captain J.B. McCarthy 
hurled a four-hitter to take the 
opener, 4-1, and freshman Jim 
Goddette came on in relief to 
throw three innings of ‘perfect 
ball as Vermont took the second 
game 6-5. 

_The pair of victories 
brought UVM’s overall record up 


to 6-7 going into Tuesday’s twin 


bill at Clarkson. 
The first game was all 
McCarthy’s as the Vermont 


‘senior did not allow a run until 


the final inning. “He was mow- 
ing them down,” 
teammate. “It’s too. bad he 
didn’t get the shutout, he really 
deserved it.”” North Adams’ only 
run caine on a walk, a single, and 
an error, 

Meanwhile, the Catamount’s 


a double 


added a 


bats, which were so quiet against 
UMaine, came alive behind the 
hitting of DH Jason Laird and 
catcher Chuck. Borsavage, who 
had 2 RBI’s each. 

Vermont got its first run in 
the second on a walk to Mike 
Pash, a passed ball by starter and 
loser Ken Murdock, and a single 
by Laird. They added two more 


in the fourth when Borsavage- 


singled. home Pash and Bill 
Currier. 

Vermont’s fourth and final 
run came in the-sixth when Dan 
Gasparine walked and Pash sin- 
gled. Currier moved the runners 


with a perfect sacrifice bunt, and- 


Gasparine scored on a ground 
out. The run was typical of the 
aggressive style of play that 
Leggett has ground into this 
team. 


In the second game Ver- 


mont was outhit 10 to 4 by 
North Adams. But the Cats 
played error-free baseball, .and 
benefitted from 8 walks and 
three errors by their opponents. 

UVM jumped ahead to a 6-2 
lead after three _— and 


appeared to be walking away 
with it. But North Adams scored 
three runs in the fourth on four 
hits off starter Dave McGinn. 
The 6’4” 210. lb. freshman was 
relieved by Goddette in the fifth 
inning after giving ‘up two 


- walks. Goddette quickly put out 


if 


the fire,-getting three quick outs 
to end the potential rally. He 
retired the next six batters he 
faced in the final two innings to 
ice Vermont’s. victory and 
McGinn’s first win of the season. 

Vermont’s big inning was 


the second, when they exploded» 


for three runs. Currier walked, 
and-Andy McDonnell reached on 
an infield error. After one out 


John Bartlett walked, then Zech-: 


lin laid down a bunt_ that 
brought in two runs as North 
Adams was slow to make the 
play at first. . Craig Ramini 
bounced a single off of second; 
base to bring in the third run.! 

Freshman _ Dale Corbett, 
from Bennington, took the loss; 
for North Adams, who are now, 
2-7 overall. 
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Two to UMaine 


By Nick Witte 

The University of Maine, 
bolstered by strong pitching 
performances, swept a double- 
header from the University of 
Vermont baseball team here 
Saturday with scores of 4-1 and 
10-1. 

Skip Clark was the. Black 
Bear hurler in’ the opener, 
limiting the Catamount bats to 
five hits. But this performance 
was surpassed by Tom Mahan 
who allowed ‘Vermont only 
three hits. 

UVM’s record fell to 4-7 
from the losses before Monday’s 
twin-bill_against- North Adams 
State. The victories gave Maine a 
4-2 record in the conference and 
12-5 overall. 

The UMaine bats rattled, 
Vermont pitching for 22 hits’ 
and 14 runs for the afternoon. 
The Black Bears had home runs 
in each contest off the bats of 
Ralph Stowell in the opener, 
then Mark Armstrong in the 
second game. Vermont’s meager 
offense was supplied by third 
baseman Mike Pash who had a 
triple. in three-for-four perfor- 
mance. 
~~~ the opener, Maine threat- 
ened to score early but didn’t 
get a run until Stowell’s shot to 
deep center field in the fourth 
inning. Vermont batters were 
blanked until they got their first 
hit in the fourth. 

A pair of singles, an error 
and a walk cost the Cats another 
run in the fifth. In the sixth, 


-Maine put two runners on base _, 


with singles before Pete Adams 
drove them home with a double. 

Southpaw Chip Ziegler went - 
the distance on the mound for 
Vermont, giving up three earned 
runs on 12 hits, one walk, while 
striking out no one. The loss 
gives him a record of 2-2 this. 
season. For the Bears, Skip Clark 
allowed an unearned run while 
striking out ‘nine Catamounts. 
The score could have been much 
worse in light of the 10 Black 
Bears left on base. 

The second game was deci- 
ded early, when UMaine sent 11 
men to the plate in the. second 
inning to account for six runs 
before UVM starter Brian Meyer 
_ got. out of the inning.. Meyer 
gave up four hits and four walks, 
thereby earning all six runs. 

UMaine. continued -the slug- 
ging assault in the third inning 
when Mark Armstrong slammed 
a triple and scored on a Cata- 
mount error. UVM finally got on 
the scoreboard in the fourth 
when Mike Pash’s triple drove in 
Jim. Farrell, who had reached 
first on an error. 

The Black Bears answered 
with three runs in the fifth that 
sent.-Meyer..to--the-showers...His 
record fell to 0-3 after being 
knocked for 11. hits and giving 
up seven walks. 

In the fifth, Mark Arm- 
strong led off with a homer to 
deep center. A pair of singles, a 
sacrifice and a Meyer wild pitch 
allowed two more runs to bring 
the score to 10-1. 


Stickmen 


Take St. 


By David Osborn 

The UVM ‘men’s lacrosse 
team travelled across town Mon- 
day to hand St. Michael’s a 
19-13 loss in the unborn Greater 
Burlington Championship. Fired 
up from Saturday’s heartbreak- 
ing loss to UConn, the Cats 
dominated the shootout from 
the opening. 

Earlier this season, Vermont 
crushed St. Mike’s ina one-sided 

scrimmage. However, Monday’s 
game took a different tone. An 
improved- St. Mike’s squad, com- 
bined with erratic Catamount 
play, made for a tighter contest, 
though the outcome was never 
in doubt. 
Vermont’s Andy Ashforth 
opened the scoring for the Cats 
when St. Michael’s netminder 
Iskyan wandered too far from 
home and Ashforth hurled a 
forty yarder into the open net. 
Attackman John Pitts, one of 
the team’s finer. stickhandlers, 
fired a pair past the~St.° Mikes 
goaltender -in-two consecutive 
one-on-one efforts. 


The pace was set for the . 


first quarter as Vermont explod- 
ed into a seven to two ead. 
Despite the opening flurry of 
goals, the game was plagued by a 
wave of inconsistent passing, late 
hitting; and a general lack of 
concentration. 

In the second quarter Ver- 
mont began to lose some of the 


. momentum it had gained in the 


first as the Cats scored only four 
goals ending the half ‘with an 
11-6 lead. The symptoms of 
inconsistency began to surface in 


the third quarter when the Cats* 


picked up six of their fifteen 
penalties and St. Michaels scored 
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High point scorers f 


Mike’ 

Monday’s game can be char- 
acterized as a game of firsts. 
Many of the Catamount players 
who saw little action in tighter 
games were able to show their 
stuff. Yuk K. Law, an attackman 
for UVM, tickled the twine for 
his first of the season with an 
assist from Brian Cleveland. 
Adam Deery with some surpris- 
ing moves fired two past the St. 
Mikes net-minder, but one was 
called back due to an offsides 
infraction. 

Bruce White added a fourth 
to his total and Danny Lucier 
ruffled the nets for another. 
the Cats 
were captain John Combias with 
three goals and two assists, 
Ashforth with two goals and 
three assists, “Disco” Bruce 
Bollinger with two goals and an 
assist, and Mark “The Rat” 
Stevenson with three goals. 
Doug McSpadden also blew two 
by Isken for his ninth and tenth 
goal on the season. Combias 
is high scorer thus far. with 


sixteen. 


Without ..a doubt the high- 
light. of the ball game came in 
the goaltending of Vermont’s 
“Redeye,” Barnaby Myhrum. 
Starting netminder Gary Vree- 


land: was pulled after the first 


half in order to give Myhrum a 
schance in the nets. Myhrum, 
regularly an outstanding defense- 
man, proved his chance well 


_ deserved by stopping thirteen of 


twenty-one shots in the second 
half. 

Although the Laxmen were 
Victorious, coach Rick Farnham 


_ was not entirely pleased with the 


game. “I was pleased with the 
play of the first. two lines of | 
middies in the first quarter, but 
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ACHG 
-ACU 

The Universi 
is planning to hos 
tional ACUHO (J 

ollege and Univ 
Officers). Confere 
mer. The confe 
prised of Housing 
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The University. of Vermont 
planning to host the Interna- 
tional ACUHO (Association - of 
College and University Housing 
Officers) Conference this sum- 
mer: The conference is com-- 
prised of Housing Officers repre- 
senting schools from across the 
country and Canada and occurs 
during the week of July 22 to 
July) 26. 
‘ACUHO is a non-profit, 
volunteer organization whose 
purpose is to cgntribute to the 
improvement and coordination 
of administration, educational 
programming and food service 
operations in, housing for stu- 
dents and staff members in 
institutions of higher education. 
We are planning to have approxi- 
mately 1,000 total people at the 
conference including ACUHO 
members and their. families. 
To ensure that the confer- 
ence goes well, we are looking 
for people to. work at various 
jobs during that period of time. 
Remuneration will consist of 
minimum wage paid on a per- 
hour basis. Most of the positions 
entail a combination of two or 
three different responsibilities. 
Full: job descriptions and .appli- 
cations maybe picked up at the 
Office of Residential Life, with 
the deadline for application 
being May 4, 1979. 


kifunds 


Refunds. for the. Physical 
Education Départment Ski Pro- 
gram may be picked up at the 

ashier’s Office. | hes Aoies will ce 
made to students 
the Ese and to ade a 
Monday and Tuesday classes 
hich did not meet on March 5 
and. 6, due to Town Meeting 
Recess. Refunds will not be 
made for absences on days when 
e skiclasses met. . 
All refunds must. be picked 
p at the Cashier’s Office 
between April 10 and May 16, 
1979. No refunds will be made 
after at date. Any questions, 
Lange, ext. 3240. 


Courses 


Course Descriptions — Fall 
"79 — to inform you of Arts and 
Science courses -are available 
April 19 — May 4. Locations 
include ‘Library, Billings, New- 
man Center, Arts & Science 
Dean’s Office. 


Aren't You 
Finished’ 
Yet? 


“Finished Works,” an exhi- 
bition of theatre designs by 
UVM seniors Muriel A. Stock- 
dale, P. Chelsea Harriman, Heidi 
Racht-Campbell, and Eugenie 
Seidenberg will be featured in 
the Craftsbury Room of. the 
Royall Tyler Theatre April 20th 
through May 20th, 1979. In 
addition to costume and scenery 
renderings, posters, programs, 
and actual costumes will be 
exhibited. = 

Muriel A. Stockdale, a Nu- 
trition major, has designed the 
costumes for several productions 
at the Royall Tyler Theatre, the 
Champlain Shakespeare, and for 
the City Company. Among her 


APRIL 26, 1979 


credits are Twelfth Night, Cavar- 
et, The Imaginary Invalid, and 
Man of La Mancha. She also 


designed and built the costumes . 


for Pritchard's Landing, recehtly 
renamed Danger in a Safe Place, 
@ movie shot in the Burlington 
area. P. Chelsea Harriman, a 
Theatre. major, has designed 
costumes for productions at the 
Royall Tyler Theatre and for the 
City Company and Second State 
including State of Siege, Melo- 
magie, and The Wild Duck. Heidi 
Racht-Campbell, an Early Child- 


hood Development major, has 


done the publicity for the 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival 
and the UVM Department of 
Theatré for the past four years. 
Her work includes program 
texts, program and brochure 
lay-outs, and lettering projects 
for theatre and for the Vermont 
ETV Auction. Eugenie Seiden- 
berg, a Theatre major, has 
designed poster and scenery for 
the- Royall Tyler Theatre and 
poster for Second Stage and 
Lyric Theatre, Her scenery cre- 
dits include The Imaginary Inva- 
lid and Cabaret. 

“Finished Works” is open to 
the public. Information: 
656-2094. 


Penny 
Ante 


The Two Penny Circus 
Theater Company will be per- 
forming... its “Commedia 
Dell’Arte” production, The Mis- 
fortunes of Signor Pantalone (or, 
Bad Day in Bergamo) at the 
Royall Tyler Theater, on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, May 11 
and 12, at 8 p.m. 

' The Two Penny Circus 
Theater Company is a small 
Vermont professional acting 
troupe with a rehearsal space, 
workshop, and office on a 
dirt road between Plainfield and 


Barre in Central Vermont. . 


Founded by Donny Osman in 
1972, the Two Penny Circus has 


‘been bringing its lively and 


joyous theater to audiences 
throughout rural New England 
and the Northeast ever since. 

It has three plays in its 


current repertoire. Misfortunes” 


of Signor Pantalone employs 
masks and the stock : comic 
characters of the Italian Renai- 

ssance street theater tradition of 
Commedia Dell’Arte, or Theater. 
of Improvisation. 

The characters from Mis- 
fortunes are as easily recognized 
today as they were ip. 17th 
Century ‘Italy. There is Signor 
Pantalone, the old miser who 


* makes life rotten for everyone 


else. There’s the. Capitano, a 
“fearless” leader with a.good 


deal more swash than buckle. 


Arlecchino (Harlequin) is a 
scheming and cunning servant. 
And Columbina is a saucy and 
ingenious maid. 
Put them together on stage 
and it makes for an evening of 
spontaneous and trenchant satire 
on the foolishness and hypocrisy 
of human behavior. - - ° 
Misfortunes will be the first 
appearance of The Two Penny 


will be on sale AT THE DOOR 
and at BAILEY’S MUSIC on 
Church Street, downtown Bur 
lington at $5 general admi 

$3 for students and 
citizens. 


Business 
Seminar 
Series 


4 


Professor Malcolm Sever- 
ance, chairman of the Business 
Administration Department, is 
pleased to: announce the initia- 
tion of the Buginess Seminar 
Series. This series, newly created 
by the Business Department, is 
an attempt to encourage inter- 
ested students, of any major, to 
explore business issues and con- 
troversies of contemporary inter- 
est and concérn. 


The premier event in this 
on-going series was a public 
forum held this past Tuesday, in 
which Governor Richard Snel- 
ling addressed the issue: ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Regulation: The Dilem- 
ma of the Public Official.” 

Beginning in the fall of 
1979, concomitant with. the 
public lectures and forums. offer- 
ed by the Business Seminar 
Series, the Business Department 
will formally offer as a one 
credit module BSAD 195 Special 
Topics. This course is designed 
not only to expose students. to 


the contemnorarv issues covered 
in the Seminar Series but also to 


allow students personal contact 
and interaction with prominent 
business leaders and government 
policy makers. William Simon is 
scheduled for October, and 
others who have been invited 
include: Elliot Richardson and 
Arthur Burns, 

It is the hope of the Busi- 
ness Department that through 
such examination of contem- 
porary issues, students will gain 
a better understanding and 
appreciation for the complexi- 
ties of the American- Business 


~System. For more information 


please contact either profs Parke 
or Severance, 301 Votey Bldg., 
4015. 


Advising 


The semester is almost over. 
It’s time to look forward to next 
year! If you’re having difficulty 
choosing. courses for the fall 
semester, or you have other 
questions or concerns about 
your major, advisors, etc. come 
to the Advising Referral Center 
(337 Waterman, x4174). Drop 
in, or make an appointment; we. 
are_here to help you with any 
academic problems you may 
have. 


Men 
Against 


Rape 


On April 26 at 7:30 p.m. in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Men 
Against Rape will hold a public 
meeting. The film “Men’s Lives” 
will be shown with a discussion 


, afterwards. 


The purpose of Men Against 

is to educate ourselves and 

r men about the attitudes 
which produce rape and allow it 
to continue. For information 


-_ ¢all 862-1501. 


otes_ 


Ariel 


The Ariel has had to make a 
policy change regarding Resits 
for next Fall. In the past we 
have allowed resittings to be free 
unconditionally. This has creat- 
ed a problem, as we spend too 
much time resitting the same 
people and do not have enough 
spaces for new people. As we 
want to get as many people as 
possible into next year’s book, 
Our new policy is as follows: 

If your proofs seem to be 
defective in any way, such as 
mussed up hair or your face is 
off center, etc. resittings will be 
free. Judgment on this will be at 
the discretion of the Ariel staff. 
Otherwise, resits will be $3 as in 
the Spring. 

If you feel you have a case, 
keep your proofs until next Fall. 
Bring them in then, and we will 
make a decision. We stand firm 
by it. PLEASE be sure to write 
Delma Studios, telling them of 
your plans to keep the proofs 
including your Sitting Number, 
which is on your address label] - 
and the proofs. 

I am sorry to cause’ this 
inconvenience, If you have. any 
questions—or concerns, please 
come by the office in lower 
Billings or call 656-2056. 

Thanks for your time, and 
have a great Summer! 


Horse 
Dressing... 


The Horse Club is sponsor- 
ing a Spring Horse TriaJs Sun- 
day, April 29, Spear Street 
Farm, from 8 a.m. — 2 p.m. 
Entry is open to the public. 
Levels include: training, pre- 
training and novice (jumping is 
3’,. 26” and 2’ respectively). 
There is also a dressage . class 
open for the preliminary level 
rider. A rider is allowed to ride 
this test and also to compete at a 
lower level. Everyone is welcome 
to attend! Call 656-2053, Sue 
Clickner, or x2513 Mary Rem- 
ington for information. 


~ {International 


- » mation contact No; 


Student 


ID Cards. 


Attention students who will 
‘be going abroad this summer or 
fall (1979) for study or travel: 
International Student Identity 
Cards are available on campus 
from the Office of Overseas 
Programs in - Living/Learning 
B178. In order to obtain the ID 
card, you need a statement from 
the Registrar's Office certifying 


_that you are currently enrolled 


as a full-time student, a picture 
of yourself approx. 14” x 2”, 
and the $3.00 application fee. 
The card being issued now is 
valid until December 31, 1979. 
For further information call 
Marian Newman at 656-4296. 


Small Is 
Beautiful 


On Monday, April 30, the 
Career Spectrum Program will 
sponsor a program entitled 
“Careers in Small Business.” All 
are welcome to come and 
discover what life is like in the 
world of business. Taking place 
at Alumni Office, 86 So. Will- 
iams, refreshments served. Ques- 
tions? Call x2010. 


Cycling 


The Living/Learning Cycling 
Suite will -present-the Second 
Annual Great Country Bike 
Race Saturday, April 28 at 1:00 
p.m., open to the entire UVM 
community: The bike race will 
be a chance for all to get out and 


. enjoy the beautiful countryside 


in a fast, fun cruise. To quench 
the post-race thirst of competi- 
tors, a keg and refreshments will 
await finishers, and prizes will be 
awarded to top male and female 
racers in an awards ceremony 
immediately afterwards. 

_._ The, men will ride a 16 mile 
course out Spear St. and back 
Dorset St., while the women’s 
course is 10 miles on the same 
roads. Registration begins at 
11:30 in the parking iot below 
the Patrick Gym, off Spear St., 
for the 1:00 p.m. mass start. The 
entry fee is $1, and a large 
crowd of both serious and not so 
serious riders is expected. Rain 
date, ASunday, “April 29. For 
more information call x4249, 


40 Hour 
Scuba 


Course 


— 40 hours. This is the 
full course leading to basic 
certification. In many areas 
certification is required to rent 
diving equipment or purchase 
air. More importantly, this 
course is designed to give the 
student the full body of know- 
ledge: and skill training that will 
allow them to dive in open water 
with confidence and safety. 

The course will generally 
meet once or twice a week for 
five hours. The cost of the 
course is $125.00: The fee 
includes the instruction for the 
course, the course text, “The 
Jeppesen Sport Manual,” — and 
the use of all scuba diving 
equipment. Class size is limited. 
You have to have your own 
mask, fins, and snorkel, which 
can be rented. For more infor- 
rm Divers 
Inc., 65 Main Street, Burlington. 
862-3881. 


Studying 
Abroad 


All undergrad uate students 


who are planning to stud 
abroad during the Fall Seme: 
1979 or 1979-80 Acad 

Year must complete a “Stud 
Abroad Approval Form before 
they leave in order to guarantee 
that credits from courses taken 
overseas will be accepted at 
UVM towards graduation 
requirements.. The Approv 

Forms are available from the 
Office of Overseas Programs in 
Living/Learning B-I178 durin 

regular office hours. If you have 

already picked up a form but 
have not yet completed it anc 
returned it to the office, plea 

be sure to do this before the end 
of the semester, If you have any 
questions about the procedure! 
for receiving credit from study 
abroad, give us a call at 
656-4296. 
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Misc. 
Typing, editing and proof- 
reading. Jill Mason, 863-5616. 


Tennis anyone? Selling a 
‘Lady Elite Tennis racket strung 
with blue star. Call Robin at 
863-4018 or 862-9500 after 5:00. 


Wanted: bass player, drum- 
mer & keyboard player to form 
group. Weekend and summer 
work. Singing ability helpful. Call 
Larry 658-2003 or Jeff 658-0627. 


Wanted one large, quality 
frame pack, used. Call 862-6956. 


Wanted — Welder. to repair 
old lamp & chair. Will Ray. Call 
Kate at 656-2082. 


Does anyone on,gampus own 
a good collection of musicals (you 
know, Oklahoma, South. Pacific, 
etc.) they would be willing to let 
me tape? | would pay rent or 
something.-Call Mark Pendergrast 
at 656-2005. 


Lost — a green fishing hat in 
235 Marsh Life Science after the 
showing Easy Rider. If found, 
please call Fred at x2666. 


Get me outa here — please! 
Ride needed to Indianapolis, even 
Chicago, at the end of school. Will 
share driving, expenses, etc. Call 
Rob x4260. 


._ There are still a few male 
openings in’ the Living/Learning 

enter Ski Area Management 
Program for next year. If inter- 
ested call Mark Young at x4264 
lor visit at D-376. L/LC. 


“Crew wanted”’ — we thought 
we had enough but now we need 
another. Student with skill in 
water skiing, sailing, scuba diving, 
fishing, to work at Chiott’s, 87 
King St. Part time now, full time 
in Summer. 


News ‘Flash! Yes, it’s true! 
Warren is indeed seeing that sexy 
Italian. Keep it quiet! : 


Wanted: place to stay on 
Martha’s Vineyard. If you have 
any room or know of anyone who 
does, call Barbara at 2083 or Lisa 
at 3306. 

Do you need more living 
space in your room? Do you want 
a big bed to sleep in? Buy my 
loft! It’s a queen size loft, com- 
plete with mattress and other 
accessories: carpeted steps, radio 
or TV stand. Very sturdy, con- 


structed entirely with lag.screws. 


Call Laurie now for more infor- 
mation at x4246. 


Dean's Advisory Committee 
presents “Course Descriptions — 
Fall '79” to inform you of univer- 
sity courses, April 19 — May 4. 
Locations: Library, Billings, New- 
man’ Center, Dean’s Office, Col- 
lege of Arts & Sciences. 


If you think that you've just 
about had it with the classroom, 
leaving school is not your only 
alternative. A Service-Learning 
internship with the Center for 
Service-Learning combines your 
“traditional” learning with on-site 
experiential projects. At the same 
time, you continue normal pro- 
gress toward your degree. Inter- 
ested? Contact A Center for 
Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House, 656-2062. 


“an Experiential/Service- 
Learning Coordinator is needed at 


BHS to help supervise indepen- 
dent student projects and develop 
the service-learning compenent of 
BHS programs. This. _. position 
Offers college credit. ‘Interested 
students should contact Judy 
Chaves at A ‘Center for Ser- 
vice-Learning, Mansfield House, 
UVM, 656-2062. 


The Visiting Nurse Assoc., 
Inc.. needs someone to_ help 
identify special needs of indivi- 
dual children, 2-3 years old. 
Position offers college credit and 


Saga Food Service 


THURSDAY 
April 26, 1979 


1)Hot Cakes with 
Whipped Butter 
and Hot Syrup F-3 

2)Soft Boiled Eggs 2)Fri 


Lyonnaise Potato W18} W-6 

Donuts Donuts 
Sally Lund Coffee 
Cake or Muffins 


Cr of Mushroom Soup 


FRIDAY 
pril 27, 1979 


1)French Toast w/ 
Whipped Butter 
Hot Syrup F-2 
Eggs 2) Poached ‘Eggs F-19 
P-21 Hash Brown man ry 


-Crunch Coffee Cake 


SATURDAY 
pril 28, 1979 


1)Apple Pancakes w. 


Whipped Butter 
and Hot Syrup F-3 


Home Fried Potatoes 
wW-5 - 
Donuts 

Struesel Coffeecake 


or Apple Muffins D-7 


Vegetab. 
vV-57 - 1)Pizza U-23 


1)Hot Dog on Bun 


2) Spanish. Rice P-32 

3)Pruit & Cottage 
Cheese Salad 
Plate P-47, P-S4 


Beef Noodle Soup vis. 


2) Corned Beef Salad 
8-33 ‘Sandwich S-14 

or Corned Beef 
‘Hash L-3 
3) Chef's Choice 


2)French Toast F-2 
3)Chef's Choice 
Frizzled Bologna 


1)Baked Meatloaf M20 | 1)Ham Steak with 


Vegetable Gravy -U6 


Fruit Sauce M-35 


2) Turkey Pot. Pie 0-7 | 2)Stuffed Fish 


3) Cheese Fondue 1-36 


Fillet K-6 


3) Broccoli Cheese . 
4: Casserole X-2 


* coupon: 
Fillet, of Cod 
4 coupons ‘* d 
Spaghetti w/Meat 
or Meatless Sauce 


Arise ay Aig! eye 
tov RBI 


living allowance. Contact A Cen- 
ter for Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House, 656-2062. 


United Way of Chittenden 
County needs a research assistant 
to help design, supervise, and 
summarize various agency data. 
Position offers college credit and 
living allowance. Contact A Cen- 


ter for Service-Learning, Mansfield 


House, 656-2062. 


The Winooski Youth Deve- 
lopment Commission needs an 


Assistant Coordinator to help 


coordinate activities of the new 
recreation center. Position offers 
college credit and living allow- 
ance. Contact A Center for 
Service-Learning, 
House, 656-2062. 


Housing 
This place has got to be for 
you! An ideal opportunity to 
live on South Union Street 
between Maple and Main during 
June 1.— Sept. 1. Three large 


bedroom apartment, extrava- 
gantly large living room, kitchen, 


pantry and a front and back - 


porch. Also includes parking 
spaces. Ideal location for down- 
town. All this for only $375 
including heat. Call soon Danny 
at 656-3444. 


Apartment to sublet — 27 
So. Willard St. 2 bedroom, living 
room, dining area, kitchen, 1 
bath — can easily accommodate 
3 people. Fully furnished, w—w 
carpeting, parking,-- facilities. 
Only $250/month including heat 
and utilities. Available June 1 — 
August 31. Contact Candy at 
656-3447 or Beth at 656-4244. 


Three bedroom apt. for 
summer and option to rent in 
the fall. Light, airy and carpeted 
on Pearl St. 862-1339. 


Entire house for rent, May 
15 — Sept. 1. 4 bedroom, 2 


co 


SUNDAY 


, MONDAY 
pril 29, 1979 


pril 30 


1)French Toast with 
Whipped Butter 
and Hot Syrup F-2 

2)Scrambled Eggs 


Banana Coffeecake 
D-15 or Blueberry 
Muffins D-7 


-BR 7) NCH 
1)Scrambled Eggs 
2) Pancakes F-3 
3)Chef's Choice 
Sausage Links 


Mansfield . 


1)Waffles w/Whipped 
Butter & Syrup 

2)Soft & Medium 
Cooked Eggs 

Hearty Fried Potato 


1})Grilled Ham and 
Grilled Cheese 
Sandwich 8-40 | 

-2)Ground Beef and 

“ Potato Pie 1-10 

3)Chef's Salad Bowl 
w/Cottage Cheese 
P-30 -- 


nn 
. 


baths, living room & 2 kitchens. 
Excellent location near down- 
town at 229 Pearl St. ‘Price 
negotiable. Call. Chris or Jens, 
864-6781. 


Summer sublet with option 
to rent for next year. Available 
June 1. Spacious 2 bedroom apt. 


_ suitable for 3 people. Furnished. 


Heat and electricity included. 
Rent $300/month. Call 
862-1339 after 5 p.m. and ask 
for Jim or John. 


jommate wanted — | am 
looking for a female or male 
roommate, preferably upperclass 
or graduate, to. share a two 
bedroom apartment on So. 
Willard St. Rent is $120. per 
month (heat included). Looking 
for someone to move in June 1 
and into next year. This is nota 
‘sublet: Ring 864-4092. 


Spacious 83 room, 4 bath 
dormatory for sublet. Fully. 
equipped 3 room apartment on 
first floor, spacious lounge, 
sturdy cement construction. 
Large front yard, plenty of 
parking. Couldn't get closer to 
campus. Best offer. Call Jay or 
Mark at 656-2084. 


Three bedroom apt., 3 
blocks from school, screened in 
porch, big rooms, etc. Only 
$250 a month, available for the 
summer, 658-4406. 


1 am tooking for a 1-bed- 
room -apt. to sublet for the 
summer. Call< Nancy at 
862-3931. 


To sublet — 1. bedroom in 3 
bedroom, brand new apt. (unfur- 
nished) 9 Debuc Lane (15 min. 
from campus) $100/m@nth : + 
utilities. Available May 1 to 
Sept.” 1. Call Don, John, or 
Jorge, x3877. 


Live in your own house for 
the summer — 5 bedroom, 1% 
bath, dining room, __ kitchen, 
living room. Price negotiable, 
excellent location on College St: 
Call Fran at 656-3447. 


1979 


1)Hot Cakes with 
Whipped Butter 

q and Hot Syrup F-3 
.2)Pried Eggs F-18 
Hash Brown Potatoes 
W-6 
Donuts ’ 
Applesauce Coffee 


1)Tuna Melt S-16 

2)Beef Chop Stey w/ 
Fresh Bean Sprouts 
over Rice 1-86 

3)Bacon & Veggie 
Quiche L-67 

Open Face Salad 


1)Oven Pried Chicken 
2)Baked Lasagna meat 


Summer sublet — excel- 


lently furnished, 2 possibly 3 
bedroom sunny apartment. 
Walking distance to UVM and 
easy access to market. $275 a 
month which includes heat. 
Possible availability for Fall. Call 
Margo Day, 656-2062 (leave 
message) or night 862-4483. 


Three bedroom apt. house 


to sublet for June 1 — Sept. 1. 
Furnished, 375 -per month. 
South Union St. Ideal location. 
Contact Danny x3444. 


Wanted — 2-3 _ bedroom 


apartment for summer and next 
year. Call Alan, 862-9844. 


I'm looking for a new 
residence to move to on June Ist 
either to occupy alone or with 
others. Would you know of an 
apartment/space that’s becoming 
available then?? |! would be 
interested in finding a rental 


“situation through the coming’ 


winter. Any information about 
soon-to-be-available rentals 
would be much appreciated. 
Jon, 863-1078. 


Beautiful house. to sublet 


‘for summer, 3 bedrooms avail- 


able in 5 bedroom house, 2 
minute walk to UVM campus. 
Completely furnished. Storage 
space in basement, parking faci- 
lities. Shouldn’t pass this up. 
Available June 1st. Call anytime, 
862-7628. 


Four (possibly 5} bedroom 
house. Quaint, front porch and 
yard. On 24 Hungerford Terrace 
(quiet neighborhood) $450 plus 


utilities. A Steal! Call 658-0682 


anytime. 


Apartment :to. sublet .avail- 
able July 1 — Aug. 31. 3 person 
apt. (1 huge bedroom, 1 small- 
er). Great location (next to 
Lamba lota) great rate. Call 


Betsy, June or Nancy, 656-3305. . 


. Need a room for the sum- 
mer? We need a person to share 
an apartment with 2 other 


WEDNESDAY |''“ 
May 2, 1979 


l)French Toast with 


| Bran Muffins D-7 


Cr of Tomato Soup V-58 

1)Hamburger on Bun s-35 

2)Baked Macaroni and 
Cheese L-53 

3)Pruit Plate w/Cottage 
Cheese P-57 

Open Face Salad 

Sandwich 


Beef Barley Soup V-26 
1)Philadelphia Style 
Steak Sandwich — 
2)Baked Fish Fillet K-12 
'w/Tartar Sauce 0-30 
3)Variety of Omelets 


females from May to Lat 
Own ‘bedroom is inclu 
$115 a month on So. U 
Contact Linell Pierce 

Kelley at x2518 or 
Harrington.at 862-5512. 


Apartment to sublet 


. — Aug. 20. Three bedro 


street parking. Located 
mis Street. Rent negotiat 
included. Jeanne, We 
Susan 3446. . 


Have to. sublet 
summer. 5 bedrooms, 
backyard, fully furnishe 
location. So. Willard St. 
College and Pearl § 
864-9587. 


Apartment to subl 


able May 15 through A 


rooms with full bath 
chen, pool and deck, 
Commons apartment 
Room for 3 persons. 
x2696, or Bob Grussing 


Need storage space 
belongings over the su 
have clean, dry space ava 
my home. Call Jean 


Four bedroom ap: 


‘available for summer. Fc 


utes from campus and 
town, reasonable ren 
washer. Off-street parki 
862-4822. 


Apartment to suble 
— late’ August. ‘Sunny 
3,,bedrooms.. Very ine 
and excellent location ne 
and downtown. Call S 
Peter 862-8043. : 


Sublet -— one b 
available in 3 bedroo 
ment. June — Augus 
month + utilities. Easy 
distance to downto 
UVM. Call Ellen: 86 


Four bedroom apt. z 
for summer sublet be 
June —1st._10 minute 
UVM, partially. furnishe 
tact Nancy or Stepha 
862-0080 or Robert or 
656-4268. 


Beautiful 5 bedroo 
available to sublet 
summer starting June ist 
lent location, halfway & 
downtown and main 
(Less than 5 bedrooms 
rented.) Price is neg 
Contact Brian at 863-6 
Alice or Suzy at 656- 


2193. 


Wanted — _ non 
roommate to live on 
(Herwick) for the sum 


862-7237 or Val at 65 


And now for a limit 
(the summer), an apartm 
offers you the best of 


‘thing. It's close (be 


Pus and downtown on 
St.), large (3 bedroo 
living foom), and it evel 
you a taste of the great c 
on its full length porch. 
plus heat and hot 


females from May to-Labor Day. 
Own bedroom is included for 
$115 a month on So. Union St. 
Contact Linell Pierce or Kris 
Kelley at «2518 or Dawn 
Harrington at 862-5512. 


Apartment to sublet May 20... 
— Aug. 20. Three bedrooms, off - 
street parking. Located on Loo-:’ 


mis Street. Rent negotiable, heat 
included. Jeanne, Wendy or 
Susan 3446: ; 


Have to sublet. for: the 
summer. 5 bedrooms, garage, 
backyard, fully furnished, good 
location.’ So. Willard St. between 
College and Pearl St. Call 
864-9587. 


Apartment to sublet avail- 
able May 15 through August. 5 
rooms. with full: bath and kit- 
chen, pool and deck, Dorset 
Commons apartment complex. 
Room for 3 persons. Call Yogi 
x2696, or Bob Grussing x2516. 


Need storage space for your 
belongings over the summer? 1 
have-clean, dry space available in 
my home. Call Jean x2959. 


Four bedroom apartment 
available for summer. Four min- 


~~ utes from. campus and. down: 


town, reasonable rent. Dish- 
washer. Off-street parking. Call 
862-4822. . 


Apartment to sublet June 1 
— lateAugust. Sunny furnished 
3 bedrooms. Very inexpensive 
and excellent location near UVM 
and downtown. Call Scott or 
Peter 862-8043. 


Sublet -— one bedroom 
available in 3 bedroom apart- 
ment. June — August $75/ 
month + utilities. Easy walking 
distance to downtown and 


UVM. Call Ellen 862-3713. oe 


Four bedroom apt. available 
for summer sublet’ beginning 


June 1st. 10-minute walk to 


UVM, partially furnished. Con- 
tact Nancy or Stephanie at 


862-0080 or Robert or Jim’ at 


_ 656-4268. 


Beautiful 5 bedroom house 
available to sublet for the 
summer starting June 1st. Excel- 
lent location, halfway between 
downtown and main campus. 
(Less than 5 bedrooms may be 
rented.)" Price is 
Contact Brian at 863-6307 or 
Alice or Suzy at 656-2192 or 
2193. _ ie 


Wanted — non-smoking 
roommate to live on the Cape 
(Herwick) for the summer. Call 
862-7237 or Val at 656-3897. 


And now for a limited time 
(the summer), an apartment that 
offers you the best of every- 
thing. It’s close (between cam- 
pus and downtown on College 
St.), large (3° bedrooms and 
living room), and it even offers 
you a taste of the great outdoors 
on its full length porch. All this 
plus heat and hot water for 
$430/month (price negotiable): 
To apply for this fantastic 
location, call Danny, Randy, or 
Matt at 656-3447 or 656-3448. 


To rent from June — August . 


2 bedroom furnished apartment. 


Beautifut location, porch, comer — 
of Willard and Gollege Street. - 


$200/month. Utilities 


Call 864-5140, Ask for or 
Dave or leave message. Also can. 


be rented together 
tes house directly ‘below 
It, Y 


<. tt, 


APRIL 26, 1979 


. Dave, 862-2257. 


For Sale _ 


negotiable. . 


with 5 


eR Og ee ee ee 


+ *. 


Music 


BOSE 901 Series 1J! speakers, 
1% years old,-excellent shape. 
Best offer over $500. Sansui Nye sails, Elvstrom spars, com- 
AU-8900. ihtegrated. amplifier, 75 Pass, cover, and trapeze included, 
watts rms a channel 1% years old, ° excellent condition — must sell! 
many extra features, best offer Call 863-9189 evenings. 
over $250. Call Tim at 879-1306, 
Keep trying. 


1977 AMF Alcort Sunfistr 
used approx. 5 times. All equip- 
ment and accessories. Excellent 
condition, $650. Call Peter or 
Tim, x2516, 2515. 


“470" Sailboat for sale — 
Vanguard 1066. Red, Murphy/ 


For sale ~— semi-automatic 
’. washing machine, love seat/couch, 
Excellent stereo component ™attress and box spring — twin 

to sell. Akai 65 - watts amp., size. Call Kathy, 863-3151.- 
Garrard turntable and*Bose 501 
speakers. Bought it in February 
worth $1,000 new. -Selling for 
$750. All warranted. Call x3877 
for Jorge. 


For sale — cheap (extremely) 
Casio Memory 8§ calculator. Lots 
of small/medium men’s clothes. 
Domomite hiking boots. Men’s 


New guitars for the beginner 
and for the pro. 40% discount. 
New amps, drums, band _ instru- 
ments also at. 40% discount. 
Guitar strings (most ‘brands in 
stock) 15% discount. Presto Music 
Store (only 2 minute ride or 10 "ew, never worn. Dark brown. 
minute walk from UVM Redstone Size 8% ladies. A real bargain 
campus) Call 862-2257 day and $40.00 Call Meg, x4266. ~ 
evening. oity. 


cheap. Rob x4260. 


I'm starving! Sell me some 
coupons quick! Call Rob x4260. 


For sale — Frye boots, brand 


New classic guitar with case. For sale — double bed matt- 


List price $140. Asking $80. Call new. Available’end of May (20th) 


$50 or best offer. Call 658-1689. 


Nikonos 4 underwater 
camera, great for backpacking. 
In good shape, $290. Call Cloud 
at 879-0387. : 


_’ We need room, new pianos 
must go, 50% discount. Presto 
Music Store, 862-2257 day and 
evening. 


For sale — 4 11-15 LT tires 
with 8 inch white spoke rims, 
$25 each. Price negotiable. Call 

~ Janet 656-2514. 


For sale — Rapier electric 
guitar; Cameo 12-string.. See at 
Darrel’s Music, Pearl St. 


For sale — bedroom furni- 
ture, dresser & night table; 
‘matching book shelves & pile 
carpet. Reasonable, excellent 
condition. Lori, 864-6606. 
For.-sale — 1967 Chrysler 
Newport. Excellent condition. 
P.S., P.B., air radials. 864-5140. 
$550. 


All campus — organizations 
and student services offices who 
wish to be involved in the June 
1979 Orientation _ Program 
should call Marian Newman at 
x3340 before May 4th. 


Bicycle for sale — 23% “ 
World Traveler, men’s frame. 
Completely stripped down and 
overhauled last spring. Excellent 
condition.__-Call __ Betsy» at 
864-7139. ~- 


For sale — sick of paying 
$3.00 for a 6-pack. Then you 
«should own a CO2 tank and 
refrigerator and make yourself 
your own keg system. | will sell 
both for $100. Call’ Tony at 
658-6425. 


Found — A 1979 Yamaha 
250 oil-injection motorbike. 
Runs beautifully, just inspected. 
It goes to the first to claim it. 
$250 finder’s fee. Steve Galla- 
gher, 862-2090 evenings. 


Nikkormat FTN -35mm SLR 
camera with 50 mm 1.4 lens, case. 
Excellent condition, $175. Vas- 
que men’s size 11 hiking boots, 
excellent Condition, $30. Call 
Steve at 656-3580 days or 
878-5981 evenings. 


For .sale — medium men’s 
leather jacket, $70. Call Steve 
Gallagher at 862-2090 evenings. 


For Sale —- Refracting tele- 
scope with tripod/case/sun lens, ~ 
60 mm. Never been used. $200. 
Call Jean x2959. 


For sale — pair of Fabiano 
hiking boots. Fits woman’s size 
6-7 foot. Very good condition and 
very good price. Must sell because 
they are wrong size. Call Betsy E. 
x3305. - 


: Items’4 sale: Radar Detector 

The UVM Tao Kwon Do Club XK type only 6 months old, made 
is sponsoring four (4) showings of by Whistler — $50 (was. $180 list). 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr.’s “Slaughter Power microphéne for C.B. turner 


For sale — 5’ refrigerator. 
Good for dorm room or apart- 
ment. $45. Call Ken at 863-6665. 


House Five” at 5:00; 7:00, rier M +2U type, increasés modulation | 
- and: 12:00 midnight on Satu 5 7 
April 28th in.235 Marsh Life Fine metals workbench, takes up” 


toward 100%; $20 (was $49.00). 


only, 3. foot x 3 foot flaor,space, 
yet. offers carpeted work area, 3 
built-in bench pins, 3-foot mag- 
netz tool rack, 3 finished (maple) 


Science. Tickets are $1.00 with 
1D, $1.50 without. - s 


8%, good condition, vibram soles, 


ress w/ box spring — firm. Almost . 


Wheels _ 


For sale 1971 VW. Super 
Beetle, Body in good = shape, 
fully rebuilt engine (12,000 
miles), 4 radials, many newly 
replaced parts. Priced at $800 or 
best offer. To see and/or drive, 
call Jim at x3874. Leave message 


- if not there. 


’ For sale — 1965 Dodge Dart . 


3-speed standard. Very reliable. 
Asking $200. Call Nick at 
862-7656. zee. 


1972 VW Bug, black, many 
new parts, well maintained, 
excellent. condition, $975. Call 
863-9189 evenings. mies 


1957 Chevy % ton pickup. 


Inspected, rebuilt engine, cap,-: 


some rust, runs well. . $525. 
Phone 863-5364. 


1973 AMC brown Javelin 
for sale — A/C P/B P/S auto- 
matic. Best offer. Contact Con- 
nie, 658-2787. 


For sale — 1965 Dodge 
Dart, excellent running condi- 
tion, 3 good spares, new battery, 
some rust but not much, a great 
summer car, must sell. Asking 


$350. Call 862-9127. Ask for . 


John. = 


1974 Fiat. 128. 50,000 . 
miles. Michelin radial tires, great 


condition. Good gas mileage. 
$1300. After 5:00 
893-4366. 


1968 Datsun pick-up w/ 
camper. Needs love and work 


-$375/best offer, Call Talmage, 


863-5585. 


p.m. © 


; 


For sale — 1974 Fiat 12é 
Sport Coupe, 24,000 . milés; 
excellent condition. Low boo 
for quick sale, 864-6772 after 
p.m. 


1971 VW Squareback. Runs 
very well, no problems, some 
body rust. Burns no oil, whi 
has. been changed every 1000 
miles. Has roof racks, snow tires 
and extra spare tire. Asking 
$600. Call 658-0618. 


For sale — 1971 Pontiac Le 
Mans sports coup. Bronze/beige 
’ top. Good mechanical condition 
Michelin tires _(w/snow tires). 
FM radio. Ski rack. Very depen 
dable, $600. Call 862-5510/ 
4142. Bob Weiss. 


JiMMY CLIFF | 
THE'HARDER 
THEY,COMER 


Apr. 27 7,9:30 

Apr. 28 7,9:30,12:00 
101 Votey 

B 106 Angell: Halt 

- Donation $1.00 


1976 Dodge D100 4-speed - 


with fiberglass cap 2-wheel drive, 
new transmission. Good mileage, 


. excellent condition. Dk. metallic 


blue with snows. AM/FM casset- 
te. Only one Vt. winter. $3600. 
Call Jason 656-4243. 


For sale — VW bug conver- 
tible, runs and stops great. Body 
and top in rough-shape, $200. 
862-6956. 


For sale — 1967 VW bug, 
excellent condition, recently 
rebuilt engine. Call 864-0447 


Raleigh Grand Prix bicycle 
— must sell before vacation. Best 
offer. Guild D-25 folk guitar, 1 
yr. old w/o case $225. Dynafit 
men‘s world comp ski boots, 
used one season, size 10, $50. 


Massive wood and particle board 


for a loft. Price negotiable. Call 


“Ted x3084, 26 Robinson Hall. 


Please leave message if I'm out. 


For sale — 1968 Camaro 
needs much work. Best offer. 
Call Joe at 656-4184, evenings 
or weekends. 


Mazda Rx4 wagon, 1974. 
46,000 miles, undercoated. Craig 
tape deck, 4 radials, $1700: Call 


-Andy at 656-3302. 
For 


sale — one 10-speed 


bike for $50. Four comfortable - 


chairs for $30. Three shelves for 
$25. Call. Tony. at: 658-6425. 


BE THERE! 


Dr. Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 


Contact lenses and 
eye examinations by 
appointment. 


_ 308 Pearl Street 
Burlington, Vt. 822-1947 


GET HIGH 


‘Call 656-2670 
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HE GREERS 
MP DRYCLEANING & LAUNDER CENTER 


8 DORSET STREET © SO. BURLINGTON, VT. ° 864-7381 
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SHOES 


9. __PREE T.SHIRT WITH ANY PURCHASE OF SHOES. 
40% OFF ON ALL NEW. BALANCE, ETONIC. BROOKS - 
@, -- OFF ON ALL BASKETBALL SOCCER. TENNIS SHOES 
25% OFF ON ALL NIKE, ADIDAS, SAULONY, TIGER 


| ~ RACQUETBALL 
30% oF ON ALL RACQUETBALL EQUIPMENT 


ms CLOTHING — 


35% OFF ON ALL ACTION CLOTHING AND WARMUPS 
FEATURING ADIDAS, JELENCK, SAl, MOVING COMFORT, 
WINNING WAYS, cUIS 


ASO 


PHIDIPPIDES PRESENTS CROSS COUNTRY SKIING 8 =«_—> 
20% OFF ALL SKI EQUIPMENT FEATURING DYNASTAR, KARHU ADIDAS - 


FREE COUPON WORTH 1 FREE ON SNOW SKI LESSON 
AT THE CATAMOUNT hina TOURING CENTER WITH PURCHASE OF ANY PACKAGE 
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Trying, to land a worth- 

while job during the sum- 

mer is rather difficult, to 
Say the least: Jennifer Gear 
reviews her attempt at finding 
meaningful employment in the 
Capitol City. 2s 

Last year's after exams party cost the city of Burlington 

$1,500. Although not entirely the fault of UVM students, 

planning is currently underway to prevent a recurrence 
next.year, ; 


~ 


Library construction is finally nearing -completion, | 
9 Russel] Flannery’ reports on the construction progress 


and reports on some of the project’s delays, 


For the past several years, the Den in Billings has seen’ 


1 O grease fires, unnutritional food, and a lot of dirt. Well, 


SAGA is doing something about it, John Letteri reports 


on the conversion of the Den toa salad/deli bar. . 


The upper balcony in the northeast corner of Billings 


] ] Student Cénter was gutted by fire at the end of last 

semester. Over -the summer, renovation proceeded to 
the point. where the offices are more beautiful than ever. Some 
student office changes have occurred as well, and a conversation 
with Billings Advisory Councilmember George Guay provides 


_ Some insight into the shifts. 


UVM Briefs — a new addition to the Sumner Cynic, 
l 3 the UVM briefs, summarize about a national resources 
grant received by the university, two energy programs 


' UVM has initiated, and a look at the new bank on campus. 


Russell Flannery examines the latest hike in tuition 

and fee increases, keeping UVM the most expensive 

land grant institution in the nation for in-state stu- 
dents. Out-of-state people now pay $4,150 for a year of edu- 
cation at UVM. 


1 4 UVM President Lattie 


Coor outlines the up- 

coming agenda for 
‘UVM this year in what has slow- 
ly become a traditional conver- 
sation with the ‘back-to-school 
issue. Dr. Coor offers his opin- 
ions on such things as the hous- 
ing problem we all face, and ' 
the new Department of Educa- 
tion recently proposed by Presi- 
dent Carter.. 


ae 


dollar boxes on your bills, have moved into-the area 
of end , lobbying heavily for conservation measurés and alter- 
native orms of energy. John Letteri reports. 


Richard Steele, director of admissions at UVM since 
1 6 1971, has left the administration to become Dean of 
Admissions at Carleton College in Northfield, Minne- 


sota. Russell Flannery reports on the loss of Steele and had a 


conversation with acting director of admissions Bill Peck. 


The Bishop’s House came crashing down on June 2, end- 
1 & ing a two-year, emotion-charged legal struggle to save 
the house. John Letteri reviews the case, drawing on 
research by John Matarese and Curtis Haynes, ; 


In an interview last 
1 7 Tuesday, Burlington 
Mayor - Gordon Pa- 
quette aired his views on a}. 
variety of subjects concerning |’ 
UVM and ‘the future of Burl- | 
ington’s growth. plans. ‘A short ‘|; 
biography of the man who has 
been Burlington’s chief for. ten 
years is also presented. 


Will 420. condominiums rise from what is now merely . 


1 8 old railroad ties and tracks. If Antonio Pomerleay 
- has ‘his way, they surely will. John Letteri reports on 


the pfoposed lakefront development. 


On one end ‘of town, Burlington 36 trying to install. a 
1 ‘pedestrian malt to keep the city from deteriorating, . 


and on the other, the Queen City is refurbishing some. 
“ low-income housing. Russell Glitman reports. } Paik 
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The Vermont Public Interest Research Group,’ who 
1 5 receive 60 percent of their funding from those three, 
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; Another of Burlington's revitalization efforts includes 


20 the building of two connector highways that: will feed 
directly into downtown from outlying towns. William 


‘Devine reports on the proposals and some of the problems 


associated with them. .. 


Battery Park erupted in a confrontation between police 


2 1 and young people this summer that left nine hospitalized 


and the city embarrassed, and the parents of some of the 
young people enraged. John Letteri examines the incident and 
some of its ramifications in a news analysis, . . °. 


Winooski is busting 
22. with’ pride these days, | 
With $24 million in . 


federal finds over the last ‘ten 


years, the Onion City has em- 
barked on an ambitious refur- 
bishing, renovation effort that is 
unprecedented in the state. 


: Special Report 
23 With the decade of the 70’s 
coming to an end, and the 60’s 
still very much with us, the Summer 


Cynic solicited some of the thoughts of 


UYM professors on the political, econo- 
mic and sociological changes the sixties 
have brought upon society today. Drs. 
Bates of Economics, Steffenhagen of 
Sociology, and Hoffman ‘of Political 
Science and Hand of History 
contribute. - 


2 Student dollars have a profound effect on the Vitality of 

many Burlington businesses. Russell Glitman reports on 
the effect of student buying power downtown, while John Letteri 
looks at how neighboring Dartmouth affects Hanover. 


UVM earned one million 


3 1 dollars ‘from investments 


_last year, a “‘successful” 
One according to UVM Treasurer 
Gordon Paterson. Cynic editor’ 


" Russell Flannery interviewed Mr. 


Paterson and found out the hows 
and whys of UVM’s investments. 


Earlier this summer, 
3 Bromley Mountain Ski 

area attempted to take 
over the Okemo mountain ski 
area. They failed fora variety of 
reasons, and John Letteri exa- 
mines the reason why, 


Vermont’s two largest utilities have acquired a 3.6 per- 
3 cent interest in. the financially maligned Seabrook 

—Muclear power plant in New Hampshire. Although 
approved by the Public Service Board, Vermont anti-nuclear 
groups ‘and others were very much Opposed to the sale. 


Vermont curren 
tural p 
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“CO URTYARD SALE 


SPECIAL GROUP OF: 


2 PIECE SUITS REGULARLY 39. 95 NOW 9.95 - 
3 PIECE SUITS REGULARLY 59.95 NOW 29.95 
4 PIECE SUITS REGULARLY 79. 95 NOW 39.95 


PARKAS FROM 9.95 TO 29.95 
SKI PANTS FROM 45.50 TO 5.00 _ 
DENIM SPORTS COATS 9.50 
_ ENTIRE STOCK OF SPRING AND 
_ SUMMER PANTS 2 FOR $16.00 _ 


LADIES 
SKIRTS REGULARLY 17.95 Now 5.95, 
BLAZERS REGULARLY 44.95 NOW 12.95 
APIECE SUITS REGULARLY 69.95 19.95 
ENTIRE STOCK OF SUMMER DRESSES 9.95 
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What I Did On My 
Summer Vacation 


By Jennifer Gear 


Summer is an interesting before I was assured that I had 


adventure for the average college 
student. During the last half of 
the semester, the campus ques- 
tion invariably changes. from 
“How was your Christmas vaca- 


the right place (actually, I didn’t 
really believe it until I saw a “We 
Need a Few GOOD Men” poster 
— then I KNEW I’d found it). 


tion?” to “What are you doing my shoulders had forgotten their 
this summer?” Every coffee brave resolve, so squaring them 
shop, lounge and lobby buzzes again into my “Here.I am!” — 
as the exchange of wild and 

wonderful plans is made. 


in building 

d” dome of 

Puritan work 

ethic took over, and I headed 


quilted heat. 
~' “Pm so marketable,” ‘[ Smartly: to the. state personnel 


insisted to a very interested me, Office (one “of my; suggestions)..4 ff 


“THINK of the things I could There I was given the task 
do... First, of course, journalism, Of filling out an application. I 
ah ha! The Burlington Free Press ‘ove them. I don’t quite know 
will certainly welcome its breth- What it is about me, but detail- 
| ten for three short months of img my rather dilettantish back- 
cultural, social and literary ex- ground has always been a thrill. 
perimentation. Then, remember- OK, call it egotism. This was no 
ing that I had most often seen ¢xCeption. As I trumphantly 
the Free Press under my wetting asked for a “run on” Sheet, 
dog, I turned my hopes to the the phone tang. -Hand-over- 
Montpelier local — the Times. receiver, the secretary asked me 
_ f Argus. Somehow though, I did- how many words a minute I. 
n’t think_I’d fit in as a stafferon typed and too absorbed by my 
a newspaper that sounded more OWn experiences to be aware of 


With the momentary dismay « 


‘7 poun 


like a New York City cow herd 
| than a serious exercise in print 
$journalism. Rutland (for its 
4 Herald — now THERE’S a name) 
-was too far, and besides, who 
the hell knows ANYONE from 
Rutland??? 
Seeing my journalism aspira- 
tions deflated, I tried another 
“‘major.”” (I think we University 
dwellers take too great a stock in 
that word; its impact is far less 
crucial than we like to believe; 
but nonetheless, I leaned heavily 
‘back on mine.) Middle Eastern 
history. Now there’s a lucrative’ 


field in Central Vermont. YA! A - 


lot of third-world types in 


Graniteville! Hell, I could pump... 


gas and mold that into’a “‘ctea-.’ 
tive life experience” credit, 
somehow, maybe. ‘edi 
-. In any case, Monday rolled 
around, and all but 8% (and 
rapidly approaching 9) of Ameri- 
ca_ woke. from a_ well-deserved 
"| weekend and donned their office 
attire, pleased as punch with 


their. bi-weekly checks. Not . 


having seen one of those gems in 
a month, I decided I ‘was ready. 


Montpelier, Vermont is 
many things! a4 tame, pseudo- 
city built right into the sides of 
the Green Mountains, ‘the geo- 
graphic center (the distinction 
from industrial, commercial and 
éultural_ must be made) of the’ 
state; and ceftainly. not to be 
forgotten, the Capital city. But, 
what Montpelier, Vermont is not 
is a treasure’ trove of jobs, least 
of all for me, the eager college 
‘| Senior smartly ‘toting-a resume 
Jheavy with “pendings.” But 
proudly (indeed - smugly). out 
jonto ‘the pavement I went 


If evar you should grace . 
Montpelier with a Visit, one of 


your mandatory tourist attrac- 
tions is’ and should be the. - 


| employment . office. I went in 
and out three tim 
‘oor -inerédulon: 


“AUGUST 2839 oMAaV 3HT . 


es, reading the - 
y each trip, | 


its implication, IT answered the. 


question “Oh... about 55.” 

As the last. “5” echoed 
through the office, my heart 
sank. I. realized then I had 
committed the fatai-sin of-any 
young, woman with hopes’ as 
grand as mine of the job market, 
admitting to any knowledge 
whatsoever.of secretarial duties, 
I had had visions of a summer 
hiking the Green Mountains for 


Park and Recreation, since ob- 


viously all the legal assistant 
and/or Legislative researching 
Positions were long filled, and 


settling for office life wasn’t. 
“exactly what I had in mind with: 


letters, © «> ee: ot 
But Hey!.(I rallied for what 
would be: the last time.) It 


which to relish my verbose 


copan't be all that bad; maybe a: 


silver-spooned Congiessman 
or better yet a Senator needs a 
last-minute ‘legal clerk” (I 
couldn’t bring myself to say 
typist) and I came at ‘the oppor- 
tune time. The Scarlett O’Hara 
in me rose, and I gamely asked, 
“where is the office?” Did I see 
a slight snicker as she said, 
“Across the street, Department 


of: Motor Vehicles, someone 


needs a typist.”’ - 

I don’t Know why I knew 
my instant nausea was accurate, 
or how my heart knew. that it 


was singing its last brave refrain, 4 


for tee remember any 
directly disparaging comment 
about Motor Vehicles and had 
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no distinct impression of it, bat {- 


as I plodded across’ to: DMV 
(shoe talk). I knew two things: 
No.1 — If offered, I'd 

the job and be damned th 


for it (my journalistic/Middle 


Eastern summer had vanished 


somewhere between the sign for. 


iployment. 
that J. could never admit to 


soul who knew me south of: 


Fairlee, WHERE I had spent my 
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“On Campus 


j| Library 


Post Finals Party Draws City Ire 


By John Letteri 


More than one thousand people 
gathered at the corner of Church and Main 
Streets at the end of last semester to 
celebrate the end of finals week and the 
closing of another school year, In the past, 
the party had been wild, but under some 


control. This year, however, it was a bit 


more than expected. More than $1,500 
worth of damage was done to city proper- 
ty, and the Queen City had to pay the 
overtime bill for workers cleaning for a 
parade the next day. 

The local daily and several city offi- 
cials and residents expressed great dismay 
at. the way the party had turned out. 
Unfortunately, much of the early blame 
was focused on university students. In 
reality, though, partyers from UVM 
accounted for orily 50. percent of ‘the 
gathering, according to police reports. One 
quarter of those present were from other 
area colleges and another quarter were 
people from the surrounding community. 


In the ensuing weeks, representatives  - 


from the area colleges and UVM adminis- 
tration and student leadership met with 
Burlington aldermen and police officials to 
discuss strategies that might prevent tHe 
same sort of damage occurring the next 
year. “The fear expressed was that the 
party was getting too big and. that next 
year, somebody might get hurt,” said UVM. 
Dean of Students Keith Miser. 

‘The issue is not whether or not to have 
the party. University and city officials 
agree that an. outburst of cooped up 
tensions is not something to be prevented. 
Yet, representatives of both sides agree 
that. the city should not have to bear the 
brunt of such a party. ° 

UVM. President Lattie Coor said that 
the city of Burlington: hada “healthy 


tolerance” toward the lifestyle of students. . 
He expressed concern, however, at, the 
increase in the tendency for all parties to 


be loud, boisterous occasions, infringing on 
residents of the city. Dr. Capr and others 
at UVM noted that the party was some- 
what. of a culmination of disturbances 


within the community caused by the noise — 


and size of some parties. 
In an interview recently, Burlington 
Mayor Gordon Paquette said students had 


always contributed ‘to. the vitality of — 


Burlington, and that no reason exists | why 


that should not continue in the future. He _ 


a 
“id 


falt tna the patty hed goiten. concn: 
out of hand, nk 


did not say that the party should become a 
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thing of the past. “When only students 
were involved, it ‘was a good thing,” said 
Paquette. 

Accordingly, the Student Association 
has already made initial contact with the 
city of Burlington on the subject of the 
party as well as a variety of other matters. 
S.A. Vice President Linda Jeffries said the 
aldermen want to see proposals for easing 
the strain on Burlington during end of the 
year parties. “Student leaders on each of 
the area college campuses will meet and 
discuss what needs to be done. We want 
to plan for something that is both pleasing 
to the aldermen as well as being realistic,” 
she said. 

In past years, including last, the 
Burlington Police have been more than 
tolerant of the party. Yet, some of Dean 
Miser’s fears about somebody getting hurt 
might have been borne out by the fact that 
during the incident at Battery Park over 
the-summer, _where police and. young 
Burlingtonians clashed, several policemen 
and young people were hospitalized. 

To avoid the problem from developing 
any further, and to keep the relationship 
with the city from deteriorating any 
further, students at UVM, St. Mike’s, 
Champlain, and Trinity should get together 
and work out a feasible proposal that takes 
into “account the.~ city. of Burlington’s 
feelings, but also includes a realistic assess- 
ment.of what students expect from a year 
end party: 

One idea espoused would have the 
party moved to a large. field out of town, 
with the proper entertainment and refresh- 
ments provided. Students could let loose 
completely without the fear of causing a. 
disruption in city relations or damaging © 


‘city property. ‘UVM owns a great deal of ©: Z 


_land, and perhaps a:site ‘suitable for a party 


this large could be chosen, and used to the 
best advantage. A contribution of $1500 


. < from” each campus, readily <affordable, 


would provide an ‘excellent time. Some 
might_ say, however, that once students 
get’ tired of partying.in “the woods, they, 
may tum to downtown and flood the city _ 


late at night anyway, Perhaps. But if the 
_* tight mix Of entertainment and refresh-. 
ments -were provided, students: may be — 


pampbire rigse haute a 


enjoy themselves conpnny and at: 


ly so 2 
A pcaperntpep bodega 


amet nyo ogee 
n students would have a choice to go 
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students on the individual. campuses. 

A third alternative might be a com- 
bination of either of the above two with a 
day-long festival providing other entertain- 
ment, light that is, for weary minds. For 


example, something patterned after the 


Oktoberfest extravaganza, replete with arts 
and crafts tables, dancers, and other types 
of open air entertainment. Again, a mini- 


mal commitment of money from each | 


campus would be more than enough to 
finance such an undertaking. 

A fourth. alternative might be to have 
so much going on at each of the campuses 
that students just wouldn’t want to go 


downtown and swill drinks at one of the: 
many local establishments. Perhaps, differ- - 


ent kinds of music, arts, crafts, plays, and 
dancers could be presented at various times 
all day. Films might be incorporated into 


the day’s festivities. Certainly enough 


variety in Vermont exists for this type of 


_ event. 


It is unrealistic to expect that students 
would just stay away from downtown after 
putting in a seméster’s worth of work, and 
two of the most tension-filled weeks they 
will ever deal with. It is equally unrealistic 
to expect that any proposed event could be 
held and be successful without ample 
liquid refreshment, and wel plana enter- 
tainment. 
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Construction 


By Russell Flannery 


Although well behind its 
original: schedule, construction 
of the Howe addition to the; 
Bailey library has progressed to 
the point where, literally, the 
end is in sight. 

Begun in spring ‘1978, the 
library addition is expected to 
ease crowded conditions, parti- 
cularly during finals, and im- 
prove on the existing library’s 
lack of facilities. 

As engineers aim for a 
“‘mid-winter’. completion, the 
inevitable inconveniences of 
moving have already developed, 
and students will immediately 
notice alibrary in flux. . 

The $4.3 million addition 


. was partially funded by a $1 


million grant from the Vermont 
state. legislature, and from the 
sale of $2.3 million in bonds, 
which will be paid from the 
collection of student library 
fees. 

The remaining $1 million 
was raised through private fund- 
ing, with J. Warren McClure, a 
former publisher of the Burling- 

- ton Free Press, and his wifé 
providing a $500,000 challenge 
grant. The University matched 
the grant, and the McClures 
donated the money in memory’ 
of Mrs. McClure’s father, David 
W:. Howe, who was’ a UVM 


4 graduate. 


Currently, the library is in a 
relative ‘state of disarray, as 
library officials readily admit. 
“There. will be inconveniences,” 
says library director Paul Keba- 
bian.. “We hope to minimize 
disruption as much as possible.” 

Since construction has been 
delayed, the transfer of the main 
collection of books to the new 
addition, where the majority will 
be housed, and the relocation of 
books remaining in Bailey will 
continue through the fall, creat- 
ing a disruption. 

Moreover, as cobattuction 
becomes | more complete, the 
transfer of periodicals, docu- 
ments and reserved material will 
further complicate. students 


_, | study research habits. 


Yet--most=agree the incon- 


=| Veniences prelude the trans- 


fusion of a confining, uncom- 
fortable, grossly inadequate 
structure .into a ‘useful tool 
of education. 

‘The: new. wing’ will nearly 


s double the library's seating capa- 
{comfort by the inclusion of new 


improve 


~ Off-white colored walls will 
serve as a backdrop;;for the 
beige, oak. color theme of the 


will feature unupholstered furni- 
turé,; junk. foed and coffee for 


‘mates, and some disturbances 


| may be irritating, Steg 


surmises that ve 
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Nutritional | 


Burgers 


Replaced 


By 


By Jobn Letteri_ 


In an effort to alleviate the 


overcrowding and poor quality 


of food at the Den and improve 
the .efficiency of. the main 
campus dining facilities, SAGA 
has announced some major chan- 
ges in both the food offered and 
the physical structure of 


the Den and Waterman cafeterias. 


beginning this fall. } 

The hamburgers, hot dogs, 
and other fast food items 
previously offered at the Den 
will be replaced by two sizes of 
salads, a deli bar featuring 
five kinds of sandwiches, four 
hot entrees (vegetarian and non), 
and a soup line. A continental 
breakfast, without hot items, 
will also be offered, and the Den 
will retain its normal hours 
except for a change on Sunday 
(11 a.m. — 1 p.m.). 

A report prepared by SAGA 
outlining the alterations said the 
high cholesterol content in the 
products offered: will be elimina- 
ted; less empty calorie foods 
with lowered white sugar con- 
tent will be available, the fresh 
air exchange enhanced and sani- 
tation problems somewhat alle- 
viated through the changes. 

Meanwhile, the Waterman 
dining hall, with a seating. 
capacity of 375, will. be more 
fully utilized, said Richard Kauf- 
man, director of SAGA food 


service at the university. Contin- 


ental and full breakfasts will be 
available, while lunches will 
offer selections from a deli bar, 
hot entrees, and the grill orders 
previously housed in the Den. 
Dinners will offer the unlimited 
sconds it always has. 


— 


students will take better advan- 
tage of Waterman, alleviating the 
immense pressure on the Den. 
He said the extra 200 yards from 
the Den to Waterman might 
cause ‘sOme to hesitate, but that 
after changes had been in place 
for a while; traffic would 
change. ‘ 

“We want to prevent over- 
crowding. and increase the 
quality of the food. Last year, 
we got many complaints about 
the grease _and general poor 
qualityof the Den. We feel this 
responds to student needs,” said 
Mr. Kaufman. 

The changes and operations 
are not set in concrete, howéver. 
Mr. Kaufman said SAGA will 
watch how things move, and be 


on hand to solicit student 


feedback. 

The physical appearance of 
the Den will change soméwhat 
while. Waterman: will remain 
much the same..No longer will 
the grills and hoods be in sight. 
A cariopy will be built to cover 
the hood and a sandwich pre- 
paration bar will be built over 
the grills and friolators, said Mr. 
Kaufman. In addition, a salad 


“ev st. 4 i 8 pe 
wr, 8 Pee 
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ry Manner 


featuring cucumbers, radishes, 
onion rings, tomatoes, croutons, 


and garbanzo.'*beans, - among 


others. 

Some repainting of the Den 
will go on throughout the 
semester, more or less depending 
on “what’s needed,” according 
to Mr. Kaufman. The-money for 
the project, totalling approxi- 
mately $3,500, will come out of 
the university’s Catamount Der 
Fund, 
The Den will also expand its 
fruit juice line, offering apple, 
orange, grape, grapefruit, toma- 
to, and others as they come into 
season. The regulars, coffee, tea, 
milk, and hot chocolate will 


‘remain, Further, the salad sta- 


tion will feature “premade super 
salads” to include the following 
fresh vegetables: three greens — 
lettuce, romaine and spinach, 
fresh ‘sliced mushrooms, cucum- 
ber slices, pepper rings, onion 
rings, shredded carrots, alfalfa 
sprouts, and tomatoes. The deli 
bar will have tuna salad, roast 
beef, turkey, veggie specials, and 
ham sandwiches on hard rolls. 
The hot items at the Den will be 
vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
and will include spinach lasagna, 


_ vegetarian stew, hot cheese vege- 
* table--bakes, stew and a daily 


soup. 
Breakfast at the Den will be 
without hot items, but will 
include. donuts, hot bagels, and 
danishes. Waterman, however, 
will offer a full line of hot items, 
from eggs to french: toast to 
danishes. During lunch, Water- 
man will have a deli bar, a hot 
line offering one hot solid meat 


entree, one. casserole item, two 


vegetables, and potatoes. The 


hambu to lumber jacks, will 


full .line of~fast- foods, from 


also be offered. 
Citing the under-utilization 
of Waterman’s 375 seats (about 


» 450-500 customers a day) and 
_* the overcrowding of the Den’s 


250 seats (one person for every 
1.6 square feet or 4,000 custo- 


_— mers a-day), Mr. Kaufman hopes 


the change he has implemented 


will be a “step in the risht 
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By John Letteri -. ‘ 


A faulty extension cord 
connected to a refrigerator ap- 
parently caused the fire that 
-|-raced through a series of student 

offices in'the Northeast balcony 
of the Billings Student Center 
May 12. .~ 
' Burlington Fire {Captain 
John T. Vineent, Jr. estimated 
the damage from the, fire, which 
started in the Student Activities 
‘Office, at 
/Smoke _—_ caused ' 
damage to the rotunda area after 
the fire started. It was quickly 
brought under control by the 
Burlington Fire | Department 
after being reported at 2:15 a.m. 
by a passerby. 
_. Over the summer, Billings 
has undergone extensive rehabi- 
litation. All of the gutted offices 
are now néaring complete restor- 
ation. The furniture and office 
supplies destroyed or damaged 
were either refinished in the case 
of furniture, or purchased anew. 
“The furniture, if it was not 
refinished, remains relatively the 
same, and the only difference in 
office supplies is that maybe an 
IBM Selectric I has been repla- 
ced with a Selectric II,” said 
George Guay of the Billings 
Center Planning Board and Ad- 
visory Council. . 
In addition to the replace- 
| ment- of furniture and supplies, 
North Lounge will have a new 
carpet, the upper reaches of the 
rotunda have been cleaned, and 


the floor in the main lobby of 


Billings received a sanding and 
two new coats of sealing wax, 
according to Guay. The offices 
feature Georgia Pine “‘with hard- 
ly a knot” according to Guay. 
He said since Billings Center is a 
historical site, much of the 


réfurbishing work had been done | 


to restore~the original looks of 
the building, hence the: Georgia’ 
Pine and other,amenities. Insur- 
ance bore the cost of rehabilita- 
‘ting the Student Center, and 
Servicemaster, Inc. performed 
‘the work, 

Although much_ has been 
done to make the Student 
Center look the same the place- 
ment of most of the student 
offices has been changed. This is 
not the result of the fire, but 
rather a reappraisal of the offices 
in Billings took place, and were 
moved according to several cri- 
teria drawn up, but not set in 
concrete, by the Billings Center 
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“about $20,000.” 
considerable. 


The fire caused an estimated $20,000 damage. 


Advisory Council, according to 
Guay. 

The criteria included: 

—if the club’s office ‘had 
been there the year before. 


—whether the office was of 
general interest to students or if 


it served a specific band of” 


students. | 

_—what value the office had 
to the Billings Center; in other 
words, could they be somewhere 
else, or did their being in Billings 
really enhance the place? 

—accessibility based on traf- 
fic flow. For example, the 
Student Legal Service, with a 
large clientelle was moved from 
a -smaller office to the large one 
in the main lobby where the 
Student Association Concert 


‘Bureau was formerly housed. At 


the same time, the Greek Coor- 
dinating Council and Theta Chi, 
serving 4 more specific band of 
students and requiring less use of 
their office; were given smaller 


offices in the cubicles in North” 


Lounge. 

Guay said the clustering 
technique (that of ‘putting a 
number of clubs with. similar 
interests together) was the rea- 
son why SA Films, Concerts, 
and Speakers were moved to the 


tower and third floor balcony in 


the uppermost reaches of the 
Billings Student Center. | 
Some clubs, although 
assigned office space now, will 
be reevaluated when the BCAC 
reconvenes in. the. Fall. Some, 


according to Guay, may not . 


A faulty extension cord was the culprit. 


need all the office space they 
have now, while aqthers may 
need more. The Advisory Coun- 
cil will be working to remedy 
whatever inequities are presently 
in the Billings office structure. 


As for the northeast wing 
that was burned out, Guay said 
the offices will remain relatively 
the same. Except for the Stu- 


dent Legal Service and the Gay}. 


Student Union, which moved 
from the second floor to the 
North Lounge cubicles, all of the 
offices will, in effect, move back 
one. Therefore, going north 
from the front of Billings to the 
back, one would encounter the 
Billings Center Governing Board 
office, an office as of yet unde- 
termined use, the Student Acti- 
vities Secretary, a conference 
area, Pat Brown, the assistant 
director of ,Student Activities 
office, and Dave Nestor, the 
Director of Student Activities 


(and our buddy) in the last 


office..: 


The Billings Center Govern- 
ing Board was split into two 
bodies over the past year. First, 
the Billings Center Advisory 
Council, which will have repre- 
sentatives from some of the 
offices in Billings on a tentative 
rotating basis, will make deci- 
sions affecting Billings, with the 
advice. of the council members. 
The Billings Center Program 
Board will-be responsible for the 
entertainment in Billings this 
semester, said Guay. 
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Asa service to current students, Unio of Vermont Alu Aalto as secured kt fo 1980 Winter Olympic Games in 
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Only one hundred tickets are available. In order “i be fair, the Alumni Association will assign the tickets ee ae | Gre 
When and Where | Nat 
The lottery will be held on Saturday, September’ 8 beginning at 2 p.m. at pti = Alagnd Hates, 86 So. Williams St. In order to enter the lottery : 

you must complete the form below (or write the same information ona piece of ih ik and drop it off at the collection boxes in Billings Res f 


Center. You must be a UVM student with valid ID to participate. 


4 Cen | 
Rules and Procedures : , 
All tickets are sold as part of a package. Each package consists of 2 eieliets to 2 events, plus bus transportation.to and from Lake Placid. The Spec 
Olympic committee requires each person to attend two events on a given day to keep down the number of. people on the Olympic Site. Bus ee Rida 
transportation to Lake Placid is a necessity since car travel to and accomodations at the game site are prohibited. : from the Wi 
4, Inc., toward 
Ticket packages range in price from $63.45 to $104.40 depending on the events selected. Packages. are fixed and games cannot be inter- oe 
ba yal br edhe. President D 
announced 
if you name is chosen: é ; The ce 
You will receive notification that you have been selected by lottery to purchase a ticket package. Notification will be mailed to you on : ey ei 
Monday Sept. 10. A reservation form and list of ticket packages + costs will be included. D. Aiken 
You will have until Monday September 17 to make your top ten package choices {in order of preference) and return the form to the house the U 
Alumni office. Payment for the highest priced package must be made at this time. If the assigned package is less, the difference will be refund- a es 
ed. There will be no other refunds or exchanges. — “This 
Ticket requests will be filled on a first-come first-serve basis but final assignments are non-negotiable. Limit two packages per person. ; ae recognition 
Prices of tickets include cost of the tickets, bus transportation and admissidn tax. All prices include a $5 handling charge. ; ona 
When your final assignment. has been made and payment received, you will be issued a voucher. You must then pick up the actual tickets for coum 
at the office of the Lake Champlain Regional Chamber. of Commerce. i ; work of the 
Resources i 
BRT recs wala caaemerascumaby 8 pre yar : facility,” salf 
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On Campus 


University : 
Receives 
Grant for 
Natural 

. Resources 
«Center 


Special to the Cynic 

The University of Vermorit 
has received a $1.5 million grant 
from the Windham Foundation, 
Inc., toward construction of the 
proposed George D. Aiken Cen- 
ter for Natural Resources-UVM 
President Dr. Lattie F. Coor 
announced recently. $ 

The center, to be named in 
honor of former. Vermont Gov- 
ernor and U.S. Senator George 
D. Aiken of Putney, would: 
house the University’s School of 
Natural Resources. UVM must. 
match the Windham grant. 

“This grant. is made. in 
recognition of the outstanding 
‘role the University is playing in 
education and the obvious need 
for consolidating the important 
work of the School of Natural 
Resources into this proposed 
facility,” said Windham Founda- 
tion President John M. Franz, in 

a rather stuffy statement. ; 

Physical resource limitations 
have been and continue to be a 
major obstacle to attaining the 
goals of the School of Natural 
Resources, noted President 
Coor. There is-slightly more than 
12,000 square feet available to 
the school and that is spread out 
among five separate buildings 
on the UVM campus. 

“The critical need for space 
has been recognized by the 
University and by two external 
School for Natural Resources 
review panels which have visited 
the campus during the past two 
years,” said Dr. Coor. 


UVM Forms 
Two Energy 
Saving 
Programs 


Special to the Cynic 

The University of Vermont, 
in response to dwindling energy 
supplies and soaring fuel costs, 
has unveiled two programs offer- 
ing employees lowscost com- 
muter transportation, guaran- 
teed fuel supplies for qualified 
participants and assistance with 
severe campus parking shortages. 

University employees will 
receive direct financial incentives 
to participate in carpooling and 
an experimental vanpooling pro- 
‘| ject for those living outside the 
Greater Burlington area. The 
fuel-saving program is targeted 
for a September 1 implementa- 
tion. 

The carpool plan calls for. 


two or more commuters to . 


register their vehicles for a single 
$10 registration fee. Each vehi- 


cle will receive a carpool parking — 


sticker,. and one rotating valida- 
tion ‘sticker will be issued to 
display on the car being parked 
by the commuters on campus 
| each ‘day. 

“Under _ the state-designed 
vanpooling program, £88 


AUGUST 30, ve 
i Ni? TUOMARAY 2HT 


- always be available and a ‘con- ¢ 
. sumer may.save $370 to $900 in }... 


commuting costs. : 

The: State Energy Office 
guarantees that the service sta- 
tion a van patronizes always will 
receive sufficient allocations for 
the pool, 

.A vanpool member must be 
a UYM employee. Each pool is 
required to have a driver/coor- 
dinator, who is responsible for 
recruiting pool members, driv- 
ing, and providing a replacement 
driver, if necessary. 

In exchange for his services, 
the driver/coordinator rides free. 
Other members of the vanpool 
would pay a monthly fee sys- 


tematically deducted from his _ 


paycheck. 


. “Vanpools have existed for 
about 10 years. Today, there are 
over 4,000 in the United States; 
yet, there has never been a fatal 


‘accident involving a vanpool. 


‘Also, vanpools have the lowest 
accident rate of any method of 
transportation, public or pri- 
vate,” he.explained. 

Snyder is optimistic about 
the potential of the vanpool 
program. There are at least three 
hundred employées who have 
been sent mailings containing 
information about the vanpools, 
he said: 


New Dean 
of 
Agricultural 
College 
Appointed 


Dr. Robert O. Sinclair, a 
rrative. of Johnson, VT, has 
been named Dean of the 
College of Agriculture at the 
University of Vermont, it was 
announed today (Aug? 30) by 
President Lattie F. Coor. 

As dean, Dr. Sinclair will 
also. serve_as director of the 
* UVM Experiment Station, the 
research arm of the College. 

A member of the faculty 
since 1953, Dr... Sinclair™ is 
currently: chairman, of the . 
Department of Agriculture 
and Resource Economics, At 
present, he is on assignment to 
the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, 
D.C., under the Governmental 
Personnel Act, and will return 
to assume his new post 
January l. 

“The € college of Agriculture 
provides a very special 
connection ‘between the 
University and: the state of 
Vermont,”’-Dr, Coor said. “‘I 
am particularly pleased to 
have Dr. Sinclair, a native 
Vermonter and UVM alum- 
nus, named to the position. 

‘‘Bob Sinclair’ knows 
Vermont and the agricultural 
community,” he continued, 
“and he brings many years of 
knowledge and experience asa 
UVM faculty member to bear’ 
on his néw post. I expect to see 
a significant strengthening of 
the College of Agriculture and 
its ties to Vermont under Dr. 
Sinclair's leadership." 

' Dr. Sinclair succeeds Dr. 


Thomas W. Dowe, who served 


as dean from 1957 unti 
assuming the post of senior 
assistant to the President for 
International Development 
earlier this year. ’ , 
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Trustees Approve Tuition Hikes 
’ °. ‘ ey. ° 
Resident Increase of $200; Non-. Resident Rises $415 
By. Russell Flannery available to qualified students, annual fee of $1500; non-resi- 
and accordingly a 15% increase dent tuition was raised by $415, 
Presented with an adminis- i resident tuition would be toa $4150 annual fee. 
( trative proposal linking faculty/- requested. . Additionally, the board_ 
, staff salary inflation adjustments: | Regarding linkage between o passed: 
' | to student tuition fees, the UVM faculty pay hikes and student 
‘ Board of Trustees unanimously — tuition, Dr. Arns said ‘‘Salaries a room -fee increase by 
approved ‘a 10.3% increase “in and wages constitute over three $90; to $1060;— 
non-resident tuition and an quarters of ‘the University’s ons phi fee increase by 
unexpectedly high 15.4% expenses. Attention to the O } a 
e increase in resident tuition in a increasing rate of inflation will *a medical school tuition 


meeting last April. 


therefore involve consideration. 


. Although University offi- of the impact on faculty ‘and 
cials had been assuring student — staff. Inflation has been particu- 
leaders that resident -tuition larly cruel to those whose 


would not rise over 10%;.the services are so essential to the 
administration announced one educational mission of the uni- 
day. prior to the Board meeting versity.” 

that an.increased level of federal- 
ke funded financial aid would be gent tuition by $200 to an 


The Trustees idanbedud resi- 


increase for residents of $300 to 
$2700; non-resident tuition of 
$300 to $7,800; 
*an undergraduate applica- 
tion fee increase by $5 to $25; 
*a health fee increase of $6 
to $74. 


The Coor~ administration 
had coreamnted a proposal to 


ri 


| increase Tesident tuition by 10%, 
_and create a faculty/staff salary 
_ pool assuring an average ‘salary 


- 


‘increase Of 6.5%. The salary 


pool, in addition to compensa- 
tion for past inflationary ero- 
sion, portends to adjust for 
current adjustments also. — 

One day prior to the trus- 
tees’ meeting, however, the 
administration, upon receipt of 
information that new federal aid 
would cover a resident tyition 
increase of over 15%, or $200, 
moved to raise the tuition, and 
at the same time, increase the 
salary pool to reflect an average 
8.5% adjustment. 


Commenting on the timing 


of the higher tuition proposal, 
UVM Academic Vice. President 


‘Robert A. Arms said in a pre- 


pared statement that “It was not 
until two days before the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees 
that we were fully aware of the 
fiscal implication, of a number 
of factérs, including the rapidly 
accelerating pace of inflation 
and the impact of improvements 
in financial aid~ available to 
students,” cH 


Then S.A. President Charlie |* 


“Clark told the Board, “You're 
using a federal program. back- 
wards when you wait to see 
what exists and float tuition to 
that level.” 

The funding shortage is a 
direct result of what UVM 


President Lattie Coor terms “a 


woefully inadequate” state legis- 
lative appropriation. The 1979 
award is about $1.35 million 
below’ the requested amount. 

An S.A. proposal to limit 
the salary pool adjustment to 
8.0%, which would have lowered 
the $200 in-state increase slight- 


ly;-was rejected by the board|- 


following a. lively ‘discussion 
between student and faculty 
representatives. 

Given the limited state 
appropriation, the discrepancy 
between the ‘salary adjustment 
figure and the actual rate of 
inflation, and the probability 
that most financial aid students 
would receive the additional 
funds, most students present 
agreed afterwards that such an 
increase was unavoidable, and 
probably advisable. 


- 


Hi 


ee 


Coor Outlines Upcoming Year’s Agenda | 


As_ has dowiy become a tradition 
with the Back to School issue of the 
Vermont Summer Cynic, UVM President 
Lattie Coor aired his views on a variety of 
subjects affecting the university and the 
surrounding community in an interview 
with co-editor John Letteri. His candid 
remarks are as follows: 


Cynic:. There has been talk at. several 
colleges and universities about returning 
to the core curriculum. I’d like to know 
first if you feel the overall philosophy is a 
good one and second, if it has a place at 
UVM. 

Dr. Coor: There are two basic approaches 
to curriculum. One is the core curricu- 
lum, the other is called the distribution 
requirements approach. The core curricu- 
lum is not used very many placés because 
it has such heavy requirements of pre- 
scribed courses for students.*In a univer- 
sity where students are in many fields a 
core curriculum has major limitations. 
More carefully «structured distribution 
requirements, however, can fit in a 
university and it is an approach that I 
think might well have major promise at 
the University of. Vermont. 

Since 1969, the University of Ver- 
mont has an approach that might best be 
described as minimal distribution require- 
ments. In other words, students are 
expected in Arts and Sciences and several 
other colleges at UVM to take a minimal 
number of courses in such broad fields as 
science, humanities, and social sciences. I 


-- Expresses 
Concern 
Over Exam 


Party 


York Times featured the Northeastern 
Law School as an example of an institu- 
tion ‘that is putting more emphasis on 
practical experience. as part of an educa- 
tion, rather than simply theory and class 
work. Do you see a more expanded role 
for practical experience at UVM? 

Dr. .Coor: Practical experience offers 
great value in everyone’s education so. 
long as it is made an integral part of the panded future. 

- conceptual understanding of the exper- , 

ience itself. It is imconceivable, for Cynic: Do you feel that President Carter’s 
example, for a medical student to com-. 
plete training without having spent time 
working with patients. For that student, 


“Practical experience offers great value.” 


believe -there is great--value-to~a~more~ 0: start with the practical.experience.gnd — sity? 


coherent educational base for students 
throughout a university. 

_ A. committee of baccalaureate edu- 
cation has been working all this past 
academic year to sort out the best possi- 
ble approach and to discuss that with the 
campus community. That committee, 


chaired by Dr. Alan Wotheimer of the 


Department of Political Science, has not 
sought to judge the conclusions but has 
really sought to structure the conversa- 
tion for the entire campus community. 

In that conversation, they are invit- 
ing the entire campus community and I 
join them in urging this discussion -to 
examine a university-wide set of educa- 


tional experiences that could provide a’ 


more coherent educational base for all 
students, I believe that offers the mast 
promising approach not only for UVM 
but for universities throughout the 
country. 

\ 


not have the preparation of the basic 
sciences, and a structured introduction’ 
to the practice of medicine, would make 
the practical experience have very limited 
value. 

I see the same as being true in all of 
the professional fields at the university, 
and indeed, historically, the practical 
experience has been a required part of the 


their: training without practical: exper- 
ience, for example. 

- Increasingly, students in many of the . 
more basic disciplines, such as political the federal government. 
science, seek out and can find great value 
from a practical expérience such as a 


less direct value although it can. still be 
very rewarding. 

UVM has ‘betin ‘one of thé pioneer in 
encouraging ‘students to attach personal. 
experiences to their classroom instruction 


POST th 


Cynic: ‘Recently, anarticle in the New. into the broader goal 


have as students. The Center for Service 
Learning, for example, was one of the 
first in the country to tie the very broad 
array of experiences into organized 
contract learning within the classroom. 

Tts proven value here suggests to me 
that it’s not only earned its place as an 
integral part of a university education, 
-but that it’s likely to have an even ex- 


move to create a separate cabinet position 
and a separate Department of Education 
would be of any benefit to the univer- 
‘ "comes the atinual housing - In 
Dr. Coor: I believe that the creation of bean Re ss, 
the Department of Education will have 
minimal effect on the current relationship 
between higher education and the federal 
government. Neither positive in any 
significant way nor particularly negative. 
This issue has been hotly debated for 
the past two years, Many of my collea- 
gues on other campuses, particularly. 
‘curriculum. Teachers don’t complete those in research universities, feel that the 
Department of Education, if created, will 
somewhat distort the general, impression 
of the relationship of higher education to 


housing, or should UVM, or should either 


‘Dr. Coor: There clearly is a need for more 


student ‘hdusing db 
They’re right in expressing that erent 


@ concern because the relationship of any 
legislative internship. Obviously, in some comprehensive: university to the federal 
' fields; ‘practical experience Would have government reaches well beyond the 
functions that will be-in the new Depart- © m 
ment of Education should it ultimately 
be passed. For example, a large share of 
the University of. Vermont's federal 
support comes from the National Institu- 
af earning they.’ tom of Lassa and various other health 


related agencies that are not nor will bea 
part of a Department of Education. 
Similarly, a lot of support comes to the 


gj. university through federal agencies such 


as the National: Endowment for the 
Humanities and the National Science 
Foundation: entities that are as interested 
in service and training. as they are in 
research, and have a broader national 
purpose than just serving higher educa- 
tion, but agencies that use higher educa- 
tion to accomplish those purposes. 

Of the roughly 17 million dollars the 


“university receives from the federal 
~ government, more than half of it comes 


from agencies that will not be a part of 


| the proposed Department of Education. 
_ Out of those funds that come to the 


university, in the present Department of | 
Education, most of that is student aid. As 
a sesult of that, there is some chance that 
people will misunderstand a secretary of | | 
education’s role in dealing with higher 
education. 

I frankly think that misunderstand- 
ing is likely to have minimal conse- 
quences. There is some value to rationali- 
zing and better coordinating those 
programs that do deal directly with 
elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion, particularly student aid programs, 
and there will be some advantages there. 
On balance, I think there will be very 
little change from the creation = the 
department. 


Cynic: With the return of the students 


past, theré have been charges from the 
city that the responsibility is UVM’s to 
house the students. Do you feel that the 
city of Burlington should build more 


build any? 


housing in Burlington at the present time. 
It’s a complicated issue, however. 

The university bears a responsibility, 
in my judgment, to house as many of its 
students as feasible, consonant with the 
immediate demand and the reality that all 


student rent. It is a basic policy of the 
University of Vermont, as it is with most 
campuses, that - tuition money, state 
appropriation and aero general fund 


Operates is financed through student 
_ {continued on next page) : 2 


be 


room fees. _ 
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On Campus 


VPIRG To Lobby for Energy — 


Measures 


By John Letteri 


During the next legislative 
session, the Vermont Public 
Interest Research. Group will be 
lobbying heavily to ensure the 
passage of several energy conser- 
vation measures, said VPIRG 
director Barry Steinhardt. 

VPIRG is responsible for 
the passage last session of the 
alternative energy tax credit bill, 
and helped initiate the drive for 
the vanpool program. This ses- 
sion, Mr, Steinhardt said VPIRG 
will concentrate on removing the 


inhibitions that “block manys Mr. 


people from investing in energy 
conservation, namely, its cost. 
Mr. Steinhardt proposed that the 
state should initiate a program 
of low interest loans to consu- 
mers enabling them to purchase 
such things as insulation and 
storm windows, 

iF Mr. Steinhardt believes that 
President Carter’s recently 
announced -energy program is a 
“disaster, a catastrophe.” He 
said it is typical of the “‘big fix” 
mind-set that seems to mule in 
Washington. Rather than a $88 
billion investment in synfuels, an 
untried, environmentally dama- 
ging technology, Mr. Steinhardt , 
believes, as do many others, that 
that same money, spread over a 
variety of alternative sources, 
would be much better spent. 
“Energy conservation is the best 
alternative. It is the cheapest, 
the technology is here, and it is 


ae 


environmentally benign.” 
Vermont has already made 
exceptional strides, The state has 


experienced -no real gas lines or™ .' 


ortages throhghout the sum- 
mer, due primarily to the. fact 
that people in the state have 
consumed ten percent less gaso- 
line this summer - than. last, 
according to Vermont Energy 
Office statistics. Further, Ver- 


mont ranks second only to the— 


Los Angeles area in compact car 


sales as a percentage of popula-: 


tion. “The government can’t 
solve the problem alone,” said 
Steinhardt. “People are 
conserving because of philoso- 
phical motives and economic 
necessity. The government can 
provide the money, but it 
cannot do all the work.” — 
Despite the fact that Ver- 
mont’s two largest utilities now 


_.offer_ time of day rates, sup- 


posedly: to reduce the demand 
for costly peak power, Mr. 
Steinhardt believes they afé not 
responding to the energy prob- 
‘lem. “‘No. The off-peak rates will 


only eventually lead to an' 


increase in the base load demand 
(total demand as opposed to 
times during the day when 


demand for electricity is the’ 


highest), causing the need for 

more generating plants with high 
construction costs, and returning 
these costs in the form of higher 
rates in the future.” 


VPIRG vigorously opposed -- 


the purchney of Seabrook stock 


Barry Steinhardt ; 


by Central Vermont Public Ser- 
vice and Green Mountain Power 
Corp (see related story in 
business/finance), and currently 
has appeals before the Vermont 
Supreme Court attempting to 
block ‘the sale. “They haven’t 
demonstrated the need for the 
Seabrook power, and consumers 
will pay for the power,”’ whether 
the utilities service them with it 
or not, said Mr. Steinhardt. He 
said VPIRG did not oppose the 
sale strictly from an anti-nuclear 
perspective, but rather from a 
consumer-oriented viewpoint. 
VPIRG was formed in 1972 
after a lecture by Ralph Nader 
on consumer advocacy at UVM. 
Since that time, their staff and 
budget have grown somewhat, 


but over the last several years, | 


has remained relatively stable. 
Their funds come mainly from 
college contributions with the 
three dollar box on UVM 
student bills accounting for 60 
percent of their operating bud- 
get. 


Housing Causes Problems... van 


continued from preceding page ; 


room fees. 

We have added-in- the last 
seven years, almost 1,000 spaces 
on the UVM campus. With the 
completion of the Living/Learn- 
ing Center, the ‘acquisition of the 
Jeanne Mance Center from the 
Medical Center Hospital, by 
leasing McAuley Hall from Tri- 
nity College, by creating triples 
where students could choose to 
live, three to a room, and thost 
recently by adding 290 spaces at 
Fort Ethan Allen. 

* . We have tried to add spaces 
that will meet the immediate 
needs of the student body as 
reasonably as possible, without 
causing needless debt for stu- 
dents. 20 years from now. 

Today, UVM houses sixty 
percent of its full-time under- 
| graduate students. “That is high” 
by national standards. The real. 
-_problem in the last two or three 
years, is that the demand for 
rental housing by others in the 
community has risen so sharply 
that the pressure is on everyone. 
‘We have, by our best estimates, 
600 fewer students living in 
community housing than we did 
-four years ago, and yet, the 
squeeze on housing is greater. 
That suggests to me that it isan. 
overall demand on community 
housing and not something that 
is directly caused by increased 
demand from university stu- 
dents;) - =" 

We will seek, in active 
partnership with Burlington, a 
balance in our housing availabi- 
lity according tosneed, As long 
as we can keep it reasonably 
.| consonant at “with the long term 
financial Obligations we cen 


°° 


"acts that the city. of Burlington 


reactéd unfavorably ‘to. One: 
being the. year end exams party 
downtown, and the other the 
trazing of the: Bishop’s House. 
What do you feel that the: 


university’s relations with. the - 


city of Burlington are and.what 
measures are you taking to 
improve them? 


Dr. Coor: Let me separate the 


two issues. I think we have a, 


growing problem with.the style. 
of social expression of today and 
the accepted norms o 
ity behavior. I think it’s a 
manageable problem, and I don’t 
believe it has reached a level that 
‘has caused a split between the 
campus and the community. But 
I believe it is a problem that 
requires a greater self-perception 


on the parts of the entire cam- ° 


pus community,’ as well asa. 
growing dialogue with the city 
of Burlington. ii" 

The components of this 
style of social expression, as I 
stated. earlier, include the pre- 
sence of larger social gathe 
on sidewalks and large panies 
with stereos that penetrate for 


block or two on either side. ' 


I believe thereis a very 
healthy basic tolerance in this 
community for young people 
and for students and for the 
vitality that accompanies having 
five colleges and universities in a 
community. 

After all, it is a partnership 
that has been in existence for 
over 185 years. I think the, 
community understands that ac- 
tive, lively younger people: will 
have and express them- 
‘selves in active ways. 


wh the Naame of the “i 


mmun-. 


is the soutce of the most imme- 
diate problem. That was true on 
Church Street last May, where 
an event that had been relatively 
innocent previously, had started 
getting out of hand. It’s a 
question of balance. I think 


students of the university and-| 


the-colleges in the area, particu-' 
larly the student leadership, and | 
the community leadership, | 
should continue to get together ' 
to find ways of maintaining that - 
balance. 

These discussions have al- 
ready begun, and will continue. 
throughout:-the year. 

The question of the Bi- 
shop’s residence had _ strong 
feelings on both sides of the 
issue, feelings that I fully under- 


stand. The ultimate decision was | 


made on the basis of the judg- 
ment about the viability of the 
University Health Center and I 
think many people in the 
community, even those who 
were sorry to see the Bishop’s 
House razed, understood that it. 
was designed to’ strengthen the 
Health Center even though they 
may not have agreed with the 


_ position. 


I don’t believe that decision 
by itself, suggests any enduring 
difficulties between the Hospi-' 
tal, the university and the 
community. As in all matters, 
since the university is a large 
part of the community, we must 
,work closely with the mayor, 
‘the board of alderman, city 
planners, and with all appro- 
‘priate officials to see that we 
keep as mutch mutuality with 
our respective goals as possible. I 
am deeply impressed with the 
. ‘quality of relationship thus far, 
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Staff and special reports 

Richard Steele, director of 
admissions at the University of 
Vermont since 1971, has accept- 
ed the post of Dean of Admis- 
sions at Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minnesota. His suc- 
cessor is expected to be named 
next week. 

Since Steele assumed the 
admissions directorship, applica- 
tions to UVM have increased by 
40%. No change: in admissions 
policy is expected. 

“Dick Steele’s decision to 
leave UVM is a significant loss 
for all of us,” according to 


reasoned and spirited contri- 


President. Lattie Coor. “His 


ree ee 


classes of students that have’ 
come here during his time as 
Director of Admissions, and by 
the respect we all feel for him as 
a colleague and friend. He will 
be missed at UVM.” 

No Policy Shift Expected 

’ According to acting Admis- 
sions director Bill Peck, the 
programs initiated by Steele will 
continue into this school year, 
regardless of who is named 
director. 2 

For. instance, “Vermont 
open house,” a visitation day for 
state high school students at the 
University, will be held October 
4 and 5, Additionally, admis- 
sions officials will continue to 


he ene ee 


“7 


tion sessions in regional centers. 

UVM continually seeks a 
diverse student population, 
according to Peck. “The more 


‘diverse the student body, the 


more diverse the experience,” 
said the acting director’in a 
recent interview. 

Because admissions is “‘in- 
terested in generating as much 
interest as possible,” the Univer- 
sity sends representatives to prep 
schools as’ well.as_ institutions 
dominated by minority students. 

Although “it’s hard to 
determine” what factors speci- 
fically influence a_ student’s 
decision to attend UVM, Peck 
suggested. that inflation and 


ttt el lpm ty Bo 


yee ete eee we oe 


for out-of-state students.” 
Demographic trends and unmea 
surable factors, the energy crisis 
for example; also influence such 
decisions. 


Like last year, this year’ 
freshman undergraduate class 


—targets are dominated by non 


residents, partially a result of the 
inadequate . state _legislative 
appropriation. 


‘the University, however, 
maintains a policy of admitting 
every_qualified Vermonter, and 
traveling to Vermont high 
schools to insure that state 
students are ‘well informed of 
UVM’s opportunities. 


In the wake of Steele’s 
acceptance of a position in 
Minnesota, according to Peck, 
this policy will not change. 


ial 


butions to the University are 
measured by the outstanding sponsor financial aid informa- 


~ Bishops House Finally Falls 


MCHV Administrator Calls Destruction “The Most Expeditious 
and Inexpensive Solution to Our Parking Problem 


On June 2, the 125-year-old Bishop’s 


|House on 52 South Williams Street was 


yazed in an afternoon’s time ending a 
two-year struggle between the Committee 
to Save the Bishop’s House and the 
Medical Center of Vermont. — 

It will be replaced by a 150-space 
parking lot. 

“The decision to raze the house was 
reached after-almost two years of study 
by our trustee committee,” said MCHV 
President Herluf Olsen. “We considered 
the alternatives the Committee to Save 
the Bishop’s House espoused, but demo- 
lition was the most practical: and finan- 
cially sound.” 

Committee member Alan Abair dis- 
agreed. He said the hospital was generally 
uninterested in alternative solutions, 
some of which planned to save the house 
and provide the parking places. “It would 
be nice if they admitted someday that 
their judgment was wrong,” said Abair. 

“In-our position, we can’t help being 
viewed by some as staunch, arrogant, and 
unresponsible authorities. But the major- 
ity of options were not viable,” said 
Olsen. ‘“‘Some possible uses for the 
building — a dormitory for instance — 
actually necessitated even more parking 
places.” 

Steven Kaplan, a committee member, 

said the effort to save the house was 
essentially a power struggle between 
“underdog preservation groups and the 
powerful Medical Center Hospital. There 
was not much personal confrontation, 
and very little mediation in our fight to 
save the building. We were in a showplace 
to determine who was stronger, and their 
view prevailed.” 
_ The committee had succeeded in 
obtaining the court orders delaying the 
action during the course of the dispute. 
As soon as legally permitted, however, 
the hospital went ahead and levelled the 
house. 

Joseph Malloux, a hospital adminis- 
trator, said that destruction of the house 
was the “most expeditious and inexpen- 
sive solution to our parking difficulties.” 


Automobiles are a fact to be dealt. with. — 


And it must be remembered that the 
bishop sold the structuré in 1977. with 
full knowledge of our intentions.” 

Currently, a wall of bricks demar- 
cates the parking lot’s boundaries, and it 
has already been dubbed “The Great 
Wall” by some critics. Yet, Malloux said 
the wall is “our responsible effort to 
preserve the character of South Williams 
Street. It was specifically designed to 
blend in with neighboring buildings, and 
was more than acceptable to the city’s 


| Design Review Board.” 


The controversy over the Bishop 
House’s survival began in 1977 when 
UVM bought the DeGoesbriand unit from 


16 


“ 
ve 


the Hospital for $3.6 million on the 
condition that the Hospital would pro- 


vide additional parking places. The razing | 
of the Bishop’s House became the most © 


expedient solution to this problem. The 


. Hospital paid $800,000 for the House 


and 300 parking spaces, and then the 
long, expensive legal battle began. 


After a series of drawn-out suits and. & 
appeals, the Vermont Supreme Court 


ruled last April that the Hospital could 
tear down the 23-room mansion without 
going through a review of the state’s Act 
250 Land Use and Development Law. It 
was these same Act 250 hearings that 


prevented the construction of the Willis- | 


ton Pyramid Mall, and have made other 
large and small-scale developers subject 
themselves to rigorour explanations of 
exactly what their particular development 


will do to the surrounding land, air, and J 


water, among other things. 

A last ditch effort by the Committee 
to Save the Bishop’s House included 
buying a ‘full-page ad protesting the 
action in the Burlington Free Press, and 
offering plans that would have provided 


the additional parking necessary, and . 


saved the house. These were rejected by 
the Hospital because of the costs invol- 
ved. Meanwhile, it has cost the MCHV an 


additional $200,000 to tear down the — 


house and put up a wall of bricks. 
One of these plans called for the 


housing of the students displaced when | 


Robinson Hall was condemned. Another, 
designed by a respectable architectural 


. firm, called for the construction of a 


parking deck around the house. Thirdly, a 
plan called for the creation of a-shuttle 


bus, whereby workers and others needing,’ 


to use the facilities at the DeGoesbriand 
would park in the Gutterson Field House 


lot and be taken over to the DeGoes- 


briand by a shuttle bus. The Committee 


to Save the Bishop’s House and others - 
pointed out that the parking lot was> 
- largely unused during the day. 
The Hospital is leasing back 60 ~ 


percent of the DeGoesbriand from UVM 
at $575,000 a year for fifteen years, or 
$8,625,000. In return, UVM. received a 


15-year option to buy the 3.6 acres or “ 


450 places of parking now planned for 
$1.2 million. The other 40 percent of the 
DeGoesbriand is leased to the University 
Health Center for an outpatient clinic 
staffed. by 130 doctors at the UVM 
Medical School. Formed in 1972, the 
UHC is the largest group of physicians in 


Vermont, and almost half of all the 


physicians in Chittenden County are 
members. 

The University could not have easily 
razed the House itself, because UVM i 


visit state high 


schools, and increasing costs are “probably 
more of a factor for in-state than 


Succumbing to wrecker’s ball. 


reat Wall 
judged a state agency and would have had 
to undergo an extensive review before the 
State Historic Preservation Advisory 
Council. Built in 1854, the Bishop’s 


House: was listed on the City, State, 


and National Registers of Historic Places 
and belonged to the historic University 
Green District. In 1886, A.E. Richardson, 
a partner in the Burlington patent medi- 
cine firm of Wells-Richardson, remodeled 
the house, adding outstanding woodwork 


along walls, mantels, and stairs. From 
1916 to 1977, the house served as the 
residence. of the Catholic Diocese of 


-Burlington. 


“Now looking back,” said Kaplan, “I 
feel that greater objectivity by both sides 
might have led the way to some sort of 
compromise, and a stay of execution for 
the house itself. The issue became too 
emotional for us — and them.” 
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Downtown 


Gordon Heniy Paquette has been mayor of Burlington 


for the past 9 years. During that time, the Queen City has 


‘experienced a considerable growth in population and 


development. Such things as the Radisson Hotel, the 
Burlington Square Mall, many new eating and drinking 
establishments, and much of the master urban renewal plan 
have slowly come to fruition. g 

He has spent a considerable amount of time on the 
prevention of urban sprawl, and the accompanying threat 
of a deteriorating downtown. Toward this end, he led the 
two-year fight against the proposed 82 store mall for 
Williston designed by Pyramid Company. Although the 
District 4 Environmental Commission denied Pyramid the 
necessary permits to build, the company has since filed 
appeals in Superior Court. Paquette expressed some con- 
cern over this in his interview, but remains committed to 
fight the mall all the way. 

His strategy for preventing the building of malls was 
closely watched by several’ other towns Burlington’s size 
throughout the country. As a result, he has appeared in 
some of these towns, espousing his ‘“‘mall fighter” philoso- 


' phy. Most recently, he spoke in Montpelier, the capital city 


of Vermont, extolling the threats of a proposed mall in 
Berlin (near Montpelier). He has helped organize a commit- 
tee of Montpelier downtown merchants committed to 
stopping the Berlin Mall. His strategies also appeared in an 


article in Elected Public Official, and Time magazine 
covered the story of Burlington’s fight to. stop the mall. 

He has expressed no official interest in higher office, 
claiming that family considerations play a large role in any 
decision he will make. Yet; he has been mentioned in the 
area press as a possible democratic candidate for governor 
or Congress. 

Paquette was a member and president of the Board of 
Aldermen from 1956 — 1971, before being elected mayor. 
As president of the Board, he served on a three member 
Board of Finance that worked to mediate various labor 
contracts for employees of city departments represented 
by unions. 

He has been a member of the Executive Board of 
Directors for the National League of Cities; president of 
Vermont League of Cities and Towns, and a member of the. 
Northeast Federal Energy Board. Currently, he is on the 
Board of Directors for the Greater Burlington Improvement 
Corp., the Young Men’s Christian Association, and a 
member of Lake Champlain Regional Chamber of Commer- 
ce. He belongs to the Rotary International, the Elks Club, 
the Knights of Columbus, and the Ethan Allen Club. 

He was educated in Burlington public schools before 
joining the U.S. Air Force. He is married and father of five 
children. 


In. an interview Monday, the Honorable Gordon 
Paquette, mayor of Burlington for the past ten years, 
talked on the many issues and problems facing a growing 
city in an interview with John Letteri. His candid 
remarks are as follows: 

CYNIC: Why do you feel the earshaighioce did not pass 
on the first vote? 

‘MAYOR PAQUETTE: It’s hard to tell. A two-thirds 
majority is a real hard thing to get on any vote. Getting 
63: percent I thought was very good. What we’re trying 
to do now is determine where mistakes were made, if 


they were made, and thinking of how to do the project | 


and get it done. I think it’s vital to the city of Burlington 
that this project does move forward. 

CYNIC: There were some things that did get passed, 
though. Could you outline them? 

MAYOR PAQUETTE: A _ marketplage commission > 
passed because that only needed a simple majority. That, 
of course, doesn’t do us much good without the money 
to create and do the project. That’s why I think with the 
marketplace commission in place, and also to enhance 
all of the other projects we have in Burlington, it is just 
imperative that this does move ahead. 

CYNIC: Will there be another vote on the marketplace? 
PAQUETTE: It’s hard to say today. We’re now looking 
at every alternative even up to another special election 
on the marketplace. We are feeling out other federal 
agencies trying to see if we could put a program together 
without a vote, but I-weuldn’t count out another special 
election on this one. 

CYNIC: Do you think the fact that there wasn’t a 
definite plan in place for the marketplace at the time of 
the vote was one of the reasons it didn’t pass? 
PAQUETTE: That’s one piece that might have hurt. 
Some people said they would have liked to see what was” 
actually going to be-there. The problem we had with 
this, is the plans have been under discussion now for 
about five years and what they saw in the first model 
was pretty much what they were going to see. It was 
hard for us without doing some real architectural work 
to come up with a very specific plan so most péople 
understood really what the whole thing would consist of 
and that it.shouldn’t matter, but it did matter some- 
what. 

CYNIC: One of the opposition arguments that wehited 
was that public money was being used to finance private 
enterprise. Would you comment on that? 

PAQUETTE: There is a feeling. among some people that 
the downtown merchants are making all the money and 
we're financing it with public money, but my answer to 
that is a downtown merchant can move out to a mall, he 
can move anyplace else to do business. We're not doing 
this for our We're doing it for our tax base. 
We’re doing. it to keep’a city alive and well, not look like 
many cities I’ve seen that have deteriorated badly due to 
urban sprawl. I do think, however, that there are still 
some people who feel that it’s a downtown merchants’ 
project. It’s not. 

CYNIC: When can we expect the construction of the 
lakefront development to begin? 

PAQUETTE: We’ve forwarded the lakefront documents 
to Washington and hopefully within the next week or 
ten days, we'll be able to go down to be sure that we get 
the $3 million dollar Urban Development Action Grant. 
As soon as. that grant is awarded, we will continue and 
finish the engineering part of the project. We would like 
to do as much as we can, even this winter. 


The marketplace is vital to the city of Burlington. 


CYNIC: What are your feelings on the end of the year 
exam party in downtown Burlington and what do you 


_ see in the future? 


PAQUETTE: Well, as for as the UVM parties are con- 
cerned, I think we have to go back to the first one, and I 
was mayor at the time, and certainly I thought it was a 
great idea. The first year it-worked out very well, we had 
a band downtown and very little problem. For the next 
two years, it worked out very. well. This last year, it got 
a little out of hand: I must say, however, that this year, 
we attracted an awful lot of people from outside the 
community, not necessarily UVM students. When you 
start attracting that kind of a group into these things, 
there are a number of things that can happen. I think 
probably that the suggestion next year will be to have it 
someplace where there will be UVM students attending 
it and hopefully amongst themselves have a grand old 
time. I think they’te deserving after all the studying 
they’ve done. 

I thought it was great that we could hold it down- 
‘town and hold it with the right people. But we haye to 


realize that Burlington is now attracting an awful lot of 


people from outside the community. That’s where a 
number of the problems probably came from. 

CYNIC: Do you feel that the university is making 
enough of a commitment to provide housing for its 
studénts? 

PAQUETTE: I think the university has been trying to 
provide more housing. They’re probably a little reluctant 
to build more because they’ve seen other universities 
stuck with a great deal of housing. I think we’ve worked 
very closely with the university and, of course, our 
housing crunch in Burtingto : caused by 
university studs ts.,But I wouldn’t say that it’s fully 
caused by rsity students. This is an attractive 
community: live in, we attract an awful lot of univer- 
sity aged people to live in the city that are not necessar- 
ily UVM students. . 

CYNIC: The alderman have witied in the 9:30 p.m. 
curfew on cars in Battery Park. Is it working? 
PAQUETTE: I think it’s working well. I think the 
automobiles parked in the park after 9:30 were causing 
us the largest problem. I felt quite badly that we had to 
cloge, the park at 9:30 to vehicles. But, as others have 
pointed out as well, that was one of the steps we had to 
take to stop the problem that existed. . 


CYNIC: Some jo" the people who were involved in’ that 
said they had ‘‘no place else to go.”’ Do you feel that 
these people are being displaced in a city that is daa: 
growing and really can’t find a place to fit? 

PAQUETTE: I don’t think so. I don’t think that the 
taxpayers should be subsidizing a place for these people 
to assemble and go to. I believe that these are excuses 
that’ these young people are looking to. I had five 
children of my own. Certainly they had to go places and 
do things, and they always managed to find something 
to do. I think this community has so many advantages 
and so many things to do rather than standing around in 
a park and drinking beer. So I don’t think they have a 
valid argument that the taxpayers ought to subsidize a 
place for a beer party. 

CYNIC: What does the completion of the mall project 
look like? 

PAQUETTE: It’s held up. I just met with the attorney a 


little while ago and he showed me all the documents that 


Pyramid has filed with the Superior Court. We’vg¢ still 
got the threat of Pyramid Mall and certainly the major 


_department stores in the country are committed to going 


to malls rather than into downtown areas. The only way 
you can beat them is to prevent the malls from being 
built and then they might consider you. We’ve been 
trying to do our best to make it a city where they would 
like to come and do business. We’re still hopeful. We’re 
going to continue-with our “other developments, and try 
to get the marketplace ready to add further incentive to 
a department store. We’re committed to do everything 
we can to stop this urban sprawl and’ we’re hoping we’re 
successful. / 

CYNIC: What are your political plans for the future? Do 
you see yourself running for higher office at all? 
PAQUETTE: It’s hard to say. I got myself all geared up 
to run for the Congress a couple of years ago, but then 
my family didn’t want me to actually go to Washington, 
didn’t want any part of that. Since that time we’ve been 
so active here in the community that I haven’t had any 
time, really, to think about it. We had discussions here a, 


little while ago with Jerome Diamond (Attorney Gener- 


al) about his possible run for governor. I wasn’t quite 
sure at the time if I was going to run, and I’m not sure 
yet. But, I haven’t had much time to think about it. But, 
I suppose by the first of the year, we’re going to have to 
make up our minds to do something. 
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Downtown 


By John Letteri 


An important part of Bur- 
lington’s development plans lie 
at the end of College Street, 
where currently old railroad 
tracks: and a jumble of other 
discarded items of the past lay 
strewn. 

For out of this rubble will 


rise 420 condominiums, 70,000 - 


square feet of retail space, a 
health club, a private 100 boat 
marina, and a small municipal 
park, if all goes according ‘to 
plan. 

Originally proposed in three 
phases by Triad Inc., a Montreal- 
‘based development firm,’ the 
lakefront project carried a price 
tag of $24 million. An Urban 
Development Action Grant of 
three million dollars would be 
used to install the necessary 
utility and sewer hook-ups, 
build a water break, and rebuild 
lower College Street. 

Concerns have been raised, 
however, about the lack of 
public access to the lakefront 
site, the proposed size of the 
municipal park, and the private 
marina. In addition, with the 
completion of the--north and 
south end connector highways in 
1983, parking needs would be 


| raised by 2,800. 


The first phase of the 
development called for the con- 
struction of 100 condos, the 
retail space and the health club 
on four acres, the marina, 
and the UDAG installments. The 
condos would have sold for 
between $45,000 and $85,000, 
with some retails available. 

On May 11 of this year, 
Antonio Pomerleau, who owns 
17 shopping centers around the 
New England area and is Ver- 


4 mont’s fourth largest taxpayer, 


bought out Triad’s interest in 
the project and will now be the 
sole developer. Triad wanted to 


‘{ remain minority partneys initial- 
} ly, claiming they needed Mr. 


Pomerleau’s expertise in dealing 


4 with. railroad. officials (Central. 
| Vermont Railway owns the land 
} for the lakefront site). 


Since that time, Pomerleau 


has. purchased 10 acres from the 


railroad for a disclosed price of 
$200,000 per acre. He plans to 


go ahead with Phase I of the. 


“1420 condominiums, 70,000 Square feet of retail space, a health 
if _club, @ private 100 boat ‘marina, and a small municipal park...” 
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Out of this rubble will rise the lakefront development. 


“On the Waterfront” 


development with some modifi- 
cations. First, the condominiums 
will cost between $100 
$150,000 and will be 83 in 
number. The project is expected 
to add between six and nine 
hundred thousand dollars to the 
city’s tax coffers, according to 
city officials. 

Yet, the parking and public 
access concerns, along with 
needed approvals from the Army 
Corps of Engineers on the safety 
of the -site, and the Water 
Resource Board and the District 
4 Environmental Commission on 
the environmental effects of the 
development have yet to be 
answered, 

A Planning Commission sub- 
committee studying the parking 


problem said the 2800 spaces 
could not be contained on the 
lakefront site. Strict city ordi- 
nances prevent the random siting 
of spaces, while the high water 


table on the site prevent under-: 


ground garages. Currently, no 
plan exists for dealing with these 
problems. 


The Waterfront no who |’ 


have passed Phase~I of the 
project, are now looking with 
more scrutiny at the size of the 
proposed municipal park and 
public access to the area in 
general. The park’s size has 
caused some concern with the 
board prompting one to say 
there is ‘enough room for two 
people to throw frisbees, accord- 
ing to_a local daily. In addition; 
-much concern has been raised 
over the fact that the marina will 
be private. They claimed the 
Original plan called for some 
public use. 


Arthur Hogan, the chairm an. 


of the Chittenden County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, ex- 
pressed his concerns over the 
lack of public access. at a small’ 
hearing on the plans at UVM at 
the efi@of last semester. Mr.’ 
Hogan__does__not feel that the 
property should be used for 
private development, but rather 
should be used solely for the 
public, providing them with the 
benefit of what could be one of 
the nicest beaches in New 


England. 
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Downtown 


By Russell Glitman 


Burlington voters turned 
down a $1.5 million bond for 
the city’s share of a $6.9 million 
Church Street Marketplace and 
Bus Loop, August 21’. Passage of 
the bond was required to acquire 
$5.4 million in federal matching 
funds.. 

However, the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration, 
which administers the grant, has 
given Burlington an extension 
until October 1 to come up with 
the $1.5 million. Burlington 
officials are now searching for 
alternative sources of funding. 

Approval of the bond issue 
was required by two-thirds of 
the voters. However, the major-: 
ity vote . of 63 percent was 
enough to achieve the creation 
of a Church Street Marketplace 
Commission, The commission, 
which was designed to oversee 
maintenance of the marketplace, 
has authority to level ‘common 
area fees’ on Church Street 
merchants. The fees are assessed 
according to square footage of 
the business area and the volume 
of business. The commission‘also 


. ng sparking. 


Marketplace 
Refused 


by Voters 


Missed By Only 


F our. Percent 


Church Street 
would be closed from College to 
Cherry and turned into a walk- 


way. Trees would be planted and 
benches placed along the length 
of the marketplace. Four to six 
heated bus shelters were also 
planned. : 

The bond issue worded have 
increased property taxes on a 
$40 peo D house by $10.40 in the 


The marketplace concept on display. 


has the power to create a figure- 
head marketplace by closing 
Church Street to _traffic—and 
adding amenities such as trees 
and benches: However, the deci- 
sion on whether or-not the 
commission will take any action 
depends on the merchants.. __ 
Over a third of the market- 
place funds were to be allocated 
to renovate utilities below 
Church. Street. They are 70 to 
80 years old. If the marketplace 
funding falls through, Burlington 
voters will be asked to approve a 
$2.5 million. bond for. these 
repairs next year. Because ‘the. 


Water and Light Departments . 


produce revenue, it will be hard 
to find any federal matching 
funds for a bond issue devoted 
to utility repairs. 

In addition~ to repairing 
utilities, marketplace. funds 
would be used to. widen side- 
walks on Church Street from.- 
Main to Pearl’ by eliminat- 


first yéar. The increase would 
have been reduced by three’ 
percent each year, for 20 years. 
The project would have taken 20 
months to complete. 

The fight against the bond 
issue was led by Sadie White, 
state representative from the old 
North End. She emphasizes that 
she is not against the market- 
place, but only the notion of: 
increasing property taxes. If the 
bond had been passed, it. would 
have raised property taxes for 
the. third: time in six months. 
“Outrageous,” said Ms. Sadie 
White. 

_ However, there appears. to 
be some support for another 
special . election «if -alternative ° 
methods of funding the 1.5 
million are not found, according 
to Alderman Mahoney. Many 
people are concerned about the 
effects the possible construction 
of nearby malls may have on the 
vitality of the downtown area. 


King Street Rehab to Begin 


Burlington is working with 
the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, HUD, to 
preserve the King Street and 
North End neighborhoods. 

The King Street area bene- 
fits from HUD’s Substantial 


Rehabilitation Housing Assis-_ 


tance Program. The program 
uses —_rent——subsidies -to—help 
eligible lower income families 
find and afford housing © in 
rehabilitated buildings. Eligible 
income requirements vary accor- 
ding to the size of the family. 
For example, for a family of 
four, the maximum income is 
$13,200. 

The King Street neighbor- 
hood covers an area from Main 
Street to Marble Avenue, and 
from South Willard to - Battery 
Streets. The program will involve 
350 apartment units. The ‘plan- 


ning office has signed up the 
osetia Vives | 


, cent profits 


‘owners of 50 apartment units to| 


date. It is unlikely that they will 
reach this year’s allotted number | 
of 130 due to HUD red tape. 
The Vermont Housing 
Finance Agency and HUD will 
guarantee rents and a 9 percent 
profit to landlords. Many land-}}. 
lords currently make 100 per- 
according to a 
planning office spokesperson. 
A 1.2 million dollar Small 
Cities Grant is paying for the 
administration of the project. It 
has also been used for public 
improvements in the area such as 
the creation of a park near 
South Champlain Street. 
Meanwhile, the North End 
is benefitting from the Neighbor- 
hood Development Program. | 
The program is administrating| 
three. percent _ rehabilitation! 
loans. 
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GEIGER 


The famous anid jackets 
from the Tyrol of Austria 


Some facts you 
should know about 


tyror 


~ QUmes - 
-* GIEGER causual jackets ae made tp be unique. Our special boiling precess shrinks 
| the onginal knitted- piece by one third, resulting in a close knit texture that “breathes .” 
This unique quality of our wool (100% Shetland) allows you - to ne completely 
comfortable in both warm and cold weather. ; 


COMPORT 

Wer 2 CEIGER nds oan, tis he att cl det fal adits fo 
Un Sng 0. note pacly eave, 

___CARE 

And best of all, to’clean a GEIGER , wash in tule wam water (80° F) with Woolte. 
Then hand block and air dry . If dry cleaned, ——— = 
care your GEIGER will last for yeas. 


VERSATILITY 

For a dressier look, women may add a long skirt, or men a: eile witha 
attractive outfit for evening affairs. With jeans a GEIGER sports a neat, casual 
appearance..And don't forget to take a GEIGER with you when traveling - solve the 
problem of “what to wear” with just one ‘versatile casual jacket. 
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Connectors supposedly-to “strengthen” downtown. 


Connector Highways To 
Be Built By 1983 


Another part of Burling- 


ton’s revitalization effort con- 
sists of two connector highways, 


up because a “federal bureau 
crat’ felt he had been passed 


which when and if completed,- 


will feed traffic from outlying 
towns in Chittenden County 


directly into downtown. Burling-- 
jton. 


Voters approved a $2.74 
million city expenditure last 
March to pay for Burlington’s 
part of the plan. The connectors 
will eventually cost more than 
$31 million.. The federal govern- 
ment will pick up seventy-five 
percent of the cost, 15 percent 
will be borne by the state, and 
10 percent by the city. 

The north and south end 
connector highways are being 
built to provide a direct outlet 
into the city so shoppers could 
avoid the snarled, busy streets of 
Burlington (pop. 44,000). The 
northern road is expected to 
open in the fall of 1983, and the 
southern connector the summer 
of that year. 

The south end road would 
extend 2.3 miles fram the 189 
intersection to the corner of 
Battery and Pine Streets, runn- 
ing west of Pine Street between 
Pine Street and the Vermont 
Railway tracks. At an overall 
cost of more than $16 million, 
the southern connector. would 
have four lanes, and according to 
the Highway Department, re- 


21 other buildings, 
The northern connector, at 
an overall cost of nearly $15 
million, would min 3.47 miles 
{from the end of the beltline to 
Warners Corners in Colchester, It 
would mun through the Invervale 
jand across the Winooski River 
about 500 feet west of. the 
einenberg Bridge. This connec- 


Some hesitancy on the] 


DOP’s part seems warranted. The 
connectors are being built ata 
time when the use of the auto- 
mobile is curbing somewhat, and 
certainly by 1983, when ‘the 


© A planning 
commission 
subcommittee found 
an additional 2800 


parking places will 


connectors are finished, will: be 


down in a significant enough 
manner to render the connectors 


homes and 23—-other~—buildings: 
Another consideration i 


‘{tor would require taking down. 


z! two homes and one other 


-| building. 

According to city officials, 
the connector’s cost would have 
no effect, on the tax rate until 
1983. Mayor Gordon Paquette 
_ thas stated it cquid be completed 


without any impact on the city - 


tax rate-at all. Before the roads 


| }are built, however, lengthy en- 


|vironmental and condemnation 


f |proceedings’ must take place. 
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Further. complicating the 
fate of the northern connector is 
the Department of Interior. 


‘| Apparently, the DOI has: found 


something about the connector 
that does not take 'to their 
liking. In Tuesday’s edition’ of 
the - local daily, an editorial 
.eXPressed its dismay over the 
1 fact that the. road. was, being held 


al-2800 parking spaces will be 
needed once the connector roads 
and lakefront development have 
been completed. At this time, 
no plan for the providing of 
these places is on‘ the books. 
~ Perhaps the Queen City 
might think -twice before it 

itself. to what one 


the automobile when transporta 
tion habits and driving pattern 
‘begin to change with the comin 
e% high prices for gasoline. 
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Downtown 


Battery Park Erupts Into Riot | 


By John Letteri 


More than 250 young peo- 
ple were sprayed with fire hoses 
and then chased from Battery 
Park by more than 60 fully 


equipped riot police earlier this ~ 


summer aftér the young people 
had gathered ‘to ‘protest what 
they claimed was unfair ‘treat- 
ment by the city of Burlington 
while they tried to party in the 
“only place they had to go.” 


The trouble had been brew- 


ing for most of the summer. 
Young people frequently gather- 


ed in the park, staying well into 


the night partying with beer and 
music. After- several of the 
nearby residents and others 
complained about the noise and 
“rowdiness,”’ the police began to 
crack down on the late night 
affairs. Further, the police were 


the express: purpose of airing 
their views on the problem. The 
police showed up, in full riot 
dress, and began to ask them to 
leave at fifteen minute intervals 
beginning at midnight. When the 
crowd refused to go by 1:00 
a.m., they moved in, claiming 
the young people were violating 
a city ordinance that disallows 
people in the park at midnight. 

The following morning, 


charges of police brutality, and 


_over-reaction were filed from the 


young people and some parents,’ 
while the city felt protected, 
saying they were enforcing the 
ordinance and hence the police 
had done the right thing. The 
next day, however, things chan- 
ged. 

The midnight ordinance did 


Forced from the'“only place we had to go.” 


also enforcing a local ordinance 


that forbids open- alcohol con-~ 


tainers on public property. 
On that fateful night, about 


not exist. 

The local daily found the 
action “dumb” and said so in an 
editorial. The parents of one of 
the nine arrested that night 


250 young people gathered with 


" were 


threatened to’ sue, Chittenden 
County State’s Attorney. Mark 


“Keller was claiming that the 


statute calling for police action 
when “riotous behavior” deve- 
loped covered them. Mayor 
Paquette expressed a fear atthe 
creation of a combat zone 
similar to Boston’s (Boston has a 


population of 641,000, more. . 


than ten times that of the Queen 
City.) 


At a meeting of persons — 


representing the young people’s 
interests and the Board of 
Alderman, some heated words 
exchanged. Alderman 
blamed “rowdy, beer-drinking 
youths who play loud rock 
music and provoke police with 
taunts and obscenities” for the 
problem. The youth, represented 
by 20-year-old Greg Hatin from 
Essex Junction, claimed the 
police were pressuring them and 
that the Alderman ‘were pressing 
the police. When Alderwoman 
Fisher heard that Hatin was 
from Essex, she said, “Why 
don’t. you go back to Essex?” 
according to the. local daily. 

Through the. entire ordeal, 
police captain Richard E. Beau- 
lieu claimed his men had acted 
properly, and if they had gotten 
out of hand as some of the 
youths had complained, they 


~had exercised restraint to the 


limits that were humanly possi- 


ble. 
Later in July, and after a 


review of the situation by the 


Burlington police ‘gesture to the photographer from the court- 
house where more than 100 officers were amassed in preparation 


fora riot that never happened. 


department of tr and recrea- 
tion, the Alderman agreed to 
forbid cars in the park after 9:30 
p.m. The hope is that this would 
prevent the “cruising” that they 
felt contributed to large gather- 
ings in the park. A warning 
was also sounded by Alderman 
Maurice Mahoney who said the 
law was going to apply to 
everyone, ’including those that 
arrive for school “in. snappy 
sports cars from Darien, Conn.” 

In the final analysis, then, it 
appears that all involved over- 
reacted, including the media. 
The major television station and 


the local daily made the “riot” a . 


lead story for close to a week: 
Some of thé pictures and film 


presented certainly may have. 


incriminated the police regarding 
brutality charges, but that does 
not excuse the taunting and 
prodding of the young people. 


‘Nor does it excuse the childish 


behavior of the Alderman at 
first. ““Go back where you came 
from” isn’t entirely appropriate 
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for an elected official. 

It does point to a pressing 
problem that the city is not 
considering as seriously as it 
should. In its rush to develop 
and become a modern example 
of what a city could be, a large, 
younger portion of the city’s 
population is being displaced. 
The specialty shops, the, high 
priced restaurants and bars, and 
the influx of thousands of 
college students with: lots of 
‘money to spend all leave this 
Significant number of working 
young people and teenagers with 
a choice that, to say the least, is 
limited. To further restrict this 
choice by enforcing curfews 
does not seem to ease the 
situation, but only clamps more 
of a hold on a- population 
that wants anything but that. 
Some. attention, then, must be 
paid to providing a place’ for 
restless working young people 
and teenagers to work off the 
pressures and tensions of every- 
day life. 
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Extensive development will add to the Onion City’s appeal. ! 


By John Letteri involve the refurbishing of the 


two large mills-along the Winoo- 
ski River. The first, the Cham- 
plain Mill, will be reconstructed 
to include 100,000 square feet 
of office space and botiques. In 
addition, Ray Pelor, the develop- 
er of the project, has expressed 
some. interest in using the 
basement of the--building to 
house performing arts, namely 
the Lane Series. - 

The second mill, the old 
Forest Hills building, to be: 
called the Woolen Mill, will have 
oye 116,000 square feet of high rent 
million dollars over the past ten apartments, 22,000 square feet 
years from the federal govern- of commercial space, an indoor 
ment, according to Community pool, an athletic club, and a 
Development Director Mark restaurant that will face onto the: 
Tigan. “Federal, state, and pri-- river in the fashion of an amphi- 
vate funds have been used to theatre. Tigan’ said the bricks 
finance the entire range of will all be sandblasted, and the 
development. Local money has 14-foot windows kept in place. 
not been used simply because Some of the high rentals will 
the citizens are not interested in house Vermont artists. The 
spending it,” Tigan said. construction of thei building is 

Two of the major projects 


Winooski has embarked on 
an ambitious development and 
rehabilitation plan for the Onion 
City utilizing more _ federal | 
money per capita than any city 
in the United States. 

The development, divided 
into three areas, consists of 
renovation of the city scape, the 
industrial area, ‘and another 
category ‘which ~- includes such 
things as renovation of public 
works. Toward this end, Winoo- 
ski has received more than 24 
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conducive to large studios and 


Winooski Development Moves Ahead 


lofts, said Tigan. According to 
the plan, the artists will be 
able to live in one-third of the 
apartment, work in one-third, 
and sell their crafts in the last 
third. Two percent of the tables 
in the restaurant will be reserved 
for Vermont: artisans; Gerlilen, 
Bruner, and Cott of Cambridge, 
Mass. will develop the project 
for $6.9 million. 

Tigan said the underlying 
philosophy behind the renova- 
tion is actually twofold. First, 
the city is using some of the 
millions of Housing and Urban 
Development dollars. they are 
garnering for high rent apart- 
ments because HUD is encour- 
aging the dispersal of concentra- 
tions of low income péople. 
Since Winooski has one of the 


‘ highest concentrations of low 


income people in the state, 
Tigan said they are employing a 
“dilution” approach. “With the 
influx of more working’ profes- 
sionals into the area, the concen- 
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‘tration of low income people - 


will be diluted,” Tigan said. 

Second, the developments 
will bring not only tax revenue 
to the city, but jobs in the 
planned stores and shops, and 
people to “buy lunch at Winoo- 
ski restaurants and diners during 
their lunch hour,” said Tigan. 

In addition to these two 
developments, the city is en- 
gaged in a “storefront facade 


program” whereby many of the 


stores along Winooski’s main 
streets are being refurbished. 
Combined with this is the city’s 
wooden store sign program. If a 
merchant uses a wooden sign, 


a -acceptable to the city, rather 
~ than a neon or other alternative,’ 


the city will bear half the cost. 


‘Trees are being painted, orna- 


mental lighting is being put in 
place, and sidewalks are being 
lined with brick. 

Further, the large empty lot 
in. the middle of Winooski’s 
downtown area. will feature a 
municipal park, a building hous- 
ing-the Vermont National Bank, 
and additional parking for the 
fast growing commercial deve- 
lopment near the Champlain 
Mills. 


One snag stands in the way, 


of the Woolen Mills development 
project.-Green Mountain Power 
Corp. (Vermont’s second largest 
utility) and the Burlington Elec- 


. tric Department have tentatively 


struck. a deal to build a hydro- 
electric power plant just down 
river from the Woolen Mills. 
Preliminary studies have indica- 
ted that the plant’s need for 
water would effectively reduce 
the Winooski’s flow significant- 
ly. 

Currently, the city of 
Winooski owns. one side of the 
river and into the middle of the 
water, while Burlington owns 
the other side. However, GMP 
owns the reparian rights to. both 
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sides and all the water. There- 
fore, any development of ‘a 


hydro plant would have to 


involve GMP, as it stands now. 
But Winooski is employing two 
strategies to try and reach a 
compromise on the proposal 
that threatens the Woolen Mills 
development. 


First, the city could form a 
municipal ‘electric company, 
effectively ending GMP’s hold 


over - the reparian’ rights to- 


Winooski’s~ side of the river. 
Then, a deal between BED and 
Winooski could be struck — on 
Winooski’s terms. These are that 


the hydro plant be aesthetically 
‘pleasing, provide a'safety factor 


for people in the proposed park 
along the river, and a fair share 
of the tax money generated. 


Until now, GMP and BED* 


have refused to consider Winoo- 
ski’s compromise. In addition, 
Winooski can prevent the deve- 
lopment oon _ environmental 
grounds. The city has located a 
rare species of plant that would 
be wiped out if the plan went 
through as proposed. 


Secondly, the area around 
the Woolen Mills project has 
been classified as an- urban 
development: zone, and under 
HUD regulations Winooski can 
circumvent GMP’s rights of the 
hydro plant and to easements 
running underneath the Woolen 
Mills: 

Tigan attributed Winooski’s 
in garnering federal 
money to a progressive citizenry, 
a strong staff, and in particular, 
Senator Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.). 
He said the development has. 
been received well, on the most 
part by the residents of Winoo- 
ski. Tigan.said people are no 


longer hiding the fact that they |} 


cothe from the Onion City; but 
now are rather proud of it. 
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\The 1960’s: 


By John Letteri 


Jerry Rubin and Abbie Hoffman 
were unquestionably the leaders ‘of the 
counter cultural revolution of the 1960’s. 


The subjects of harassment by every é 
federal agency imaginable, and partici- 
4pants in a court proceeding, involving the | 


Chicago Seven, defended by~the now 


illustrious anti-establishment defense law-! 
yer William Kunstler, that rocked. the’ 


roots of the judicial system in this coun- 
|try. 
Rubin spoke at UVM in the Fall of 
1978, and many of his thoughts ex- 


plained the causes of the revolution, the ~ 


battle itself, and the results. 
The goal of the social upheaval in the 


1960’s-was-the destruction of the many - 


antiquated myths people held about 
themselves and their country and to 
replace these myths with a new American 
consciousness, Rubin said. This new 
consciousness would include the realiza- 


tion that America was no longer the last" 


work on international affairs, that it had 
corrupted and bribed foreign heads of 
state, that the Viet Nam war was wrong, 
and the American political system was 
corrupt and badly in need of change. 
Further, “my country right or wrong” 
was one of the most important to be 
defeated, said Rubin. 

“We won. We. were so successful in 
the 60’s that we convinced people things 
j|were really so_awful... that they believe 
today there is i realy. Rte they can do 
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Destroying the antiquated myths about God and couatry. 


about it.” Rubin attributed the apolitical, 
apathetic attitude of most college stu- 
dents to this helpless feeling. 

However, many positive changes 
came, about through the efforts of the 
sixties, according to Rubin. “Two presi- 
dents, unworthy of office, Lyndon 
Johnson and Richard Nixon, were de- 
posed. People came to realize that those 
opposed to the war were the real patriots 
in the country.” He attributed the 
openness and honesty he perceives in the 


70’s to be a direct result of the 1960’s, as 
well as the women’s movement. 

While speaking at the university that 
night, Rubin began to explain the inher- 
ent paradox in the 1960’s upheaval that 


‘plagued the movement from the start. 


Many of the different radical groups - 
during the sixties competed’ against 
themselves for media attention and 
private funds. Secondly, Rubin noted 
that at group meetings, people would 
almost automatically look toward a 


'woman to take notes, Third, and probab- 
Uy most ‘important, atcording. to Rubin, 
was the ‘don’t trust: anyone, Over 30”. 
ideal. This, he said, was borne.from the 
Madison Avenue “stay young” hype. 

The combination of these-. three 
attitudes and others led the movement 
participants to try and tear down the 
system, but at the same time, participate 
in it. “We were our own contradiction,” 
said Rubin. 


Upon this realization, Rubin said his 
philosophy changed from one. that 
espoused total destruction of the institu- 
tions around him to one that professed 
changing saciety from within. “We must 
change and thus adapt to society and 
“affect change from within, this being the 
exact route many former revolutionaries 
and current movement leaders are tak- 
ing.” 

He_ said that this inherent contra- 
dictory nature of the movement com- 
bined with the Kent State murders and a 
“fascist network prepared in the late 60’s 
and early 70’s to seek out and destroy 
members of the movement” led to its 
eventual demise. 

He, and William Kunstler, who’spoke 
later in that same semester, urged stu- 
dents of today to read and become 
actively involved in the political processes 
that affect everyone. Without an in- 
formed populus, democracy cannot work. 


By Samuel Hand 


The decade that constitutes 
the 1960’s could, with that 
inexactitude tolerated in histor- 
ians, be described as beginning 
with John F. Kennedy’s inaugu- 
ration January 20, 1961. and 
ending May 4, .1970 with the 
shootings at Kent State Univer- 
sity. At its outset it was marked 
by a tremendous faith in plan- 
ning and positive government. It 
was also marked by a commit- 
ment to democratizing oppor- 
tunity, more jobs for blacks and 
women, educational opportuni- 


ties for everyone, and votes for 


UVM Quiet During the Decade 


if you count aoe Rowell 
twice. At the time of Kennedy’s 
inaugural it consisted of almost 
3,500 undergraduates and no 
Vice Presidents. “Freshmen” 
students were not generally 
entitled to parking stickers; they 
tect issued to everyone else and, 
admission to - sporting 
sah were free to bona fide 
UVMers. Faculty and staff sel- 
dom had. parking problems but 
students frequently were unable 
to find spaces in the student 
section of the ‘Waterman lot. 
Despite. this : sponeeen, | in the 


‘Kent State: the beginning of the end? 


eighteen year olds. Implicit in 
this was the underlying assump- 
tion that the. larger and more 
informed the electorate, the 
more likely it would appreciate 
the wisdom of the planners and 


governors. The University of 


Vermont community generally 
||shared this faith and commit- 
ment, although obviously~ to 
different degrees and jn manners 
that reflected conflicting self- 
interests. 

Those who think history is a 


series of presidential administra-. 


tions will note that both the 
United States and UVM had 
three presidents; UVM had four 
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Spring of 1961 it was student 
housing that became the princi- 
pal issue, for when the Dean of 


~Men. proclaimed a policy to 


restrict opportunities for senior 
men to live in private Quarters 


_off campus (it was unthinkable 


for women to do so), the cam- 
pus erupted. Students of all 
classes and both sexes brought 
their sleeping bags and guitars to 
the green and staged a sleep-in 
that led the President to person- 
ally revoke the dreaded edict. 
There were no comparable pro- 
tests on the UVM campus until 
after the Kent State shootings. 

Fraternities and sororities 


dominated campus social and 
athletic activities and. the Kake 
Walk was the premier UVM 
spectacle. Classes were simply 
not scheduled during the Kake 
Walk weekend, not even by the 
Medical College. Married faculty 
(my salary was then $5,000) 
could usually avoid having to 
buy tickets by chaperoning a 
fraternity party, although if you 
knew the right students you 


might become a. Kake Walk™ 


events judge. 
Faculty concerns included 
what to do. about football 


players who cut Saturday morn- 
ing classes on home-game week- 
ends and the moral and practical 
consequences of recording per- 
centage grades below si on 
official transcripts. 

The most dramatic and 
easily quantified change over the 
decade was the University’s 
growth to 5,722 undergraduates 
with a significant increase in the 
percentage of female students. 
Increased enrollment also meant 
more faculty, staff, administra- 
tion, and buildings, a pheno- 
menon materially assisted by 


national legislation enacted dur- 


m . he mid-sixties. ®) DeC!) 


caldiccnse to ‘UVM was its 
winning a law suit that freed the 
University from restrictions on 


its largest. endowment limiting 


enrollment. This, along with the 
growth of existing and the 
development .of new graduate 
programs, thmst upon the Uni- 
versity problems of scale that 
seemed to many to have render- 
ed its inherited structure and 
procedures obsolete. 
? wae these obvious phy- 
sical tranaformations, faculty- 
student coriterns remained large- 
ly variations on themes articu- 


undermined from many sources, 


.and the premise that UVM’s 


larger and more iriformed stu- 
dent body could design its own 
programs underlay major curri- 
culum modifications. (Students 
were, incidentally, seldom will- 
ing to schedule Saturday classes, 
and that settled all sorts o 
problems.) Faculty confidence 
in the relevance of what they 
taught was also shaken, and I 
personally could contend ‘pro- 
fessionally more easily with 
standard unciitical‘analyses of 
America’s foreign policy than 


a Ryan sas 48 “0e,, 
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A column supporting the Waterman building in 1970. 


‘lated at the decade’s outset, but 
increasingly perceived within the 
context of the Civil Rights 
movement —and- the Vietnamese 
War. UVM recruited larger num- 


- sober of. Black students and 


faculty, and they in turn sensi- 
tized their white colleagues to 
the inherent racism they percei- 
ved in Kake Walk. For a faculty 
member to give a male student 
an unsatisfactory grade (students 
are given F’s and earn A’*s) could 
be tantamount to giving hima 
ticket to Vietnam, and the. 
“grading system was restructured. 

The faculty’s moral authority to 

mposé required courses_was 


the fact that among the ove 
1,000 -ittdex. entries in the text 
book I was using, there were 
only two references to women. 

Despite teach-ins and anti- 
Vietnam war protests (usually 


-on the green during the lunch 


hour), most UVMers persisted in 
the belief that the most funda- 
mental problem. was ‘compute: 
error. When on May 4, 1970 
four students were shot at Kent 
State University and in response 


_almost the entire UVM ‘camp 


shut down, it became apparen 
that ‘computer error wasn’t at 
the root of our problems afte 
all. . ; 
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By Timothy. Bates 


Does war produce American prosperity? 


World War If pulled the economy. out of the. 
Great. Depression. The long Viet Nam war 
decade of the. 1960’s did, after all, produce the’ 
longest period of sustained economic expansion 
‘in America’s history. The 1960’s war years 
produced record corporate profits, very low 
rates of unemployment, rising real wages, and 
average annual rates of inflation in the 2-3% 
range. Perhaps a few hundred thousand U.S. 
troops fighting a large scale land war would 
solvethe economic: malaise — the recurrent . 
recessions and the double digit inflation — that’ 


indeed be an ending of the’student apathy that 
increasingly characterizes, UVM and other 
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college campuses. Three cieers for imperialist ** ., 


war! 

The reality of America’s post-World War II 
war economy is an outward appearance of 
economic health that belies an underlying 
condition of economic decay. The Viet Nam 
war did indeed stimulate the U.S. economy for 
a few short years. Since its 1960’s peak in’ 
intensity, America’s warfare economy has also 

_helped to (1) retard productive capital forma- 
tion, (2) undermine the productive competence 
of many industries, and (3) undéfmine the 
dollar as a reliable store of value. The source of 
the detrimental effects of a war economy is the 
sustained non-productive use of labor, capital 
and raw materials. The military economy 
syndrome — maximization of costs plus govern- 
ment subsidies — increasingly characterizes 
American capitalism. 

The rise of the military economy is typical- 
ly measured in dollars — a $13 billion dollar 
Pentagon budget in 1950 had grown to $80 
billion by 1972. Greater lasting significance lies 
in the reallocation of technical know-how, both 
dollars and brains, from civilian industry into 
the military sphere. Government military-space 
operation expansion from 1950 to 1970 
required..vast increases in the numbers - of 
scientists and engineers that were attached 
directly and indirectly to the warfare state 
build-up. In addition to absorbing the supply of 
new technical people, growing war economy 

; requirements 
were met by transferring people away from 
non-military oriented — private _industries. 
Throughout the U.S. economy, research and 
development work was increasingly .in the 
service of military-space efforts. Seeking top 
prestige, pay, and research opportunities, the 
very best of America’s young scientists and 
engineers gravitated. overwhelmingly to the’ 
military economy. Designing rocket motors and 


over-thé-horizon__radar was apparently-much. 


more appealing to this talented generation than 
the “‘mundane”’ tasks of designing railroad cars 
or efficient automobile engines. Predictably, — 
America found itself increasingly unable to 
compete in the international marketplace in the 
production and sale of such mundane items as 
transportation equipment, steel, and machine 
tools. Our technical edge in many capital 


-intensive industries was, too frequently a 


casualty of America’s warfare economy. 

The U.S. steel industry typifies the prob- 
lems facing many American industries that have 
relied upon monopolistic practices (rather than 
innovation) to maintain profit margins. When 


foreign competition arrived in force during the 


1960’s, American steel producers had extreme 
difficulty meeting. the competitive challenge. 
Innovation in steel making has been dominated 


' by Western Europe and Japan in recent 


des. a, steel 1 
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building technically obsolete open-hearth fur- 
naces in the late 1950’s, while their overseas 
competitors were building new mills’ that 
embodied the latest in steel-making technolo- 
gical know-how. By 1970, about 80% of the 
Japanese industry was making steel with the 


highly efficient basic oxygen process; only- 


about 50% of the U:S. industry was sO equip- 
ped. 
The U.S. auto industry has been severely 


battered by foreign competition in the past 15- 


years. Auto innovation such as disc brakes and 
radial tires arrived in this country. ‘via the 
European car producers. GM and Ford adopted 
them, -of course, after a time lag of several 
years. Failure to innovate and to adopt to 
consumer tastes has now driven Chrysler to the 


brink of bankruptcy; rescue, though, appears to | 


be forthcoming in the form of government 
subsidy — which is certainly consistent with 
America’s military economy tradition of 
subsidizing cost overruns and failure. 

_ When San Francisco initiated its rail mass 
transit system plans (BART) in the 1960’s, it 
was necessary to investigate foreign rail techno- 
logy, since no recent domestic models were 
available. Nothing in America compared to 
Japanese high-speed rail lines, while France 
appeared to have the most interesting ideas for 
future passenger travel by rail, When BART 
construction contracts were put out for compe- 
titive~ bidding, an unexpected snag developed. 
Many big construction firms were committed 


up to their eyeballs’ for major projects in Viet—} 


Nam and were not eager to take on the BART 
project. Ultimately, the price tag for the 
problem plagued BART system was over twice 
the original cost estimates, 

__A_list_of American-industries that-remain 
dominant in the international marketplace — 
computers, commercial jet aircraft, semicon- 
ductors — reveals, once again, America’s evolu- 
tion as a war economy. All of these fields are 
areas of U.S. technology that have been of 


Special interest to the military, and they have 


been awarded accordingly with R and D resour- 
ces. Other growing U.S. export prodvcts to 
world fnarkets are, surprisingly, raw materials. 
Japan has become a major importer of such 
U.S. raw materials as grain, coal and timber; 
increasingly, Japan exports capital intensive 
mass-produced products such as autos and steel 
to the U.S. The U.S., Japan pattern of raw 
material export, manufactured products. import 
is, of course, one of the classic relationships of 
colonial economies to industrialized nations. 


Dr. Bates is an economics professor at UVM. 
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Special Report 


Institutions Remain 
Intact A fier 60's 


No Significant Change Seen. | 
By UVM Political Science Prof 


In an interview last Monday, Political Science Professor ~ 
Daniel Hoffman expressed his opinions on_how the sixties 
had changed the American“ pilitical system, with Cynic 
editor Russell Flannery. 

“The most important thing about the 1960’s was that 
it was an international phenomena. There was some sense 
of connection between the movement in- - France, and 
Germany in 1968, and to some extent, the British attempt 


to ban the bomb. It didn’t start in the U. S., nor did it end : ; 
heré. But as an international movement, I think it failed 
completely, on such things as dealing with the arms race. 


CYNIC: Do you think that the sixties had fostered a more 


open type of government? : ' 
HOFFMAN: Government is no more open now than it was ae 7 Days a Week 
in the fifties: think it would be a good thing if it were 
more open. Pegple act as if it-were open because they are 8 varieties of bagels. continuously 
_ less unhappy about what the government is. actually doing. baked on the 
It is actually doing less in some ways, for instance in the Full Sandwich Menu 
area of covert intervention abroad. I feel, however, that we 
need public pressure and demand for information and a 110 Main St. Burlington 
routine process that allows us access to that information. It 
would take a cooperative ‘attitude on the part of officials in | 
government, however, 
CYNIC: What is the difference ii in politics today as a result 
‘of the 1960's? 
' HOFFMAN: The difference is that a member of Canindes 
or a lawyer arguing a case before the Supreme Court might ° Tee 
behave a little differently because he uses drugs and reads haste. 
literature, and listens to records that he wouldn’t have 20 east. 0a) 
years ago. There’s also a tendency to become more conser- tte 
vative and middle of the road in your attitudes as you move 
into positions of. influence. The difference is that we say: 
‘boy when I grow up things are really going to be different.’ 
Well, we’re still waiting for that. 
CYNIC: Does the recent swing to' the right in international 
politics and the_early strength of John Connally and Ronald 
‘ Reagan in this country suggest to you that perhaps the 
pendulum is swinging to the right in this country? 
HOFFMAN: I hear a very deep question there about 
whether the pendulum is a good description, i.e. that it has 
swung left, now back to the right .somewhat, and will 
sometime move back to the left. Should we be confident 
that there will be a return to the left, or should we assume 
that something really ominous or unusual is happening. 
There does seem to be a retum to a more hawkish and 
in some ways more selfish attitude in politics, at least at the 
level of how we talk. I think economic hard times has a 


good “deal to-do with that. Whether this is a persistent trend 
or not depends on the type of leadership we get. D OR T 0 T Ft Fe C A M P f yi 
CYNIC: Do you feel many of the social programs of today $e 


have their roots in the 1960's? 


HOFFMAN: Many of the social programs have been politi- ARG RIGNT OFF INTERSTATE 89 — EXIT-1 aw 


d ld hat 
ora matter Saket fas sae We ore @ large, very well equipped service station, 
the social programs in the 1960’s was the Kennedy assassi- staffed with expert help that takes a sincere interest” 
~ nation and Johnson’s ability to get Congress to pass a lot of in you and ) your car. 
domestic legislation after the assassination. I think it’s going 


to be a long time before we get another batch of good We feature GOOD, FAST SERVICE. 


progressive legislation out of the Congress. 


CYNIC: Do you feel that the strength of the press was 
enhanced at all by their graphic and telling presentation of ; ® Wrecker Service & Lubrication 


the war and.the demonstrations? m r ® State Inspection © Wheel Bala nce 
HOFFMAN: I think the press is weaker now than it’s been 7a ‘ | 

since the beginnings of our country’s history. It’s being . Brake Work 
increasingly shackled. and oppressed by Supreme Court . © Cold Weather:Sta rting 


ied , ite the wealth of the giant media — —_ ee — a 
cnpoeica, soiiong ta0ir GE aatehe ot WA tier BEVERAGES, SNACKS, AND CIGARETTES AT DISCOUNTED PRICES 
mediocrity and boringness of a good deal | of the stuff that a | 

comes out. When neither government nor the mass audi- AT ALL OF O UR 

ence, nor even the advertisers are that happy about the . 

media, we need not worry about its unbridled strength but 

about how to strengthen our communications system. 

CYNIC: Do you see the social upheavals in the 60's affect- 

ing the political scene for a long time to come? 


HOFFMAN: We have to distinguish between people who 
lived through it as part of the establishment and people 


who lived through it as students, and people who were a. 
elther very young or not bom, The oldest group probably aia scat He’ “963-4896 ® 24 HOUR be e CK © Williston Rd. 
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Special Report 


Politics Wane, 


Drug Use Increases 


By Ronald Steffenhagen 


There have been a myriad of articles written over the 
past ten years discussing the changing attitudes of college 
students. Without question the Zeitzeist has caused a 
change in the goals, attitudes and emotional well-being of 
the student. 

Students seem to be more conservative and certainly 
much less politically oriented than they were in the 1960's. 
The emphasis today is oriented towards the job marked and 
students are flocking to take courses of a practical nature. 
At UVM, student enrollment in the Evening Division 
sociology course has declined, while the enrollments in the 
business courses have increased. An increasing number of 


day students are seeking admissions into EMBA as opposed ' 


to. those desiring to take on a liberal arts program, accord- 
ing to admissions office statistics. 
The Institute for Social Research (University of Michi- 


~ gan) published an article in the Winter of 1979 entitled, 


“Americans Seek Self-Development, suffer anxiety: from 
changing roles.” They conclude: (1) that people are unhap- 
pier for job, community and country and about their 
social relationships. They cite the fact that young people (a 
20-year comparison) report more anxiéty than in the past 
as evidenced by loss of sleep, nervousness, headaches, etc. 


and the number seeking professional help has almost 


doubled from 1957 to 1976. 

In late 1960’s, when I conducted my, first UVM drug 
research survey,-I found that only 28% of the students had 
ever tried or used marijuana and of these, 33% were 
marijuana only, In the high schools in Chittenden County, 
7.1% of the urban and 5% of the rural students had ever 
tried or used “drugs” including marijuana. In a study on 


economic freshmen in 1971, 51%-had already tried mari- . 


juana. 

Another interesting change has been the fact that 
experimental marijuana use was initially among students 
from professional, educated parents and it gradually ex- 
tended to the students with parents with lesser education. 


Today, the drug problem among youth is— ‘alcohol and 


colleges around the country have developed alcohol task 
forces in an attempt to come to grips with the problem. 
Another further change has been the. number of 


‘students who are gravitating towards cult membership 
and self-development programs. In an article in 1974, I: 


commented “the youth of today are attracted to mysti- 
cism ecstasy and deep Lah ger a need not met by 
the conventional religions, bit fulfilled by cult and occult 
minority groups.” The drug abuser and cult seeker are 
frequently one and the same each seeking immediate 
release from tension and anxiety without effort on higher 
part, they include the passive and overactive, the passive 
wishes release through magic and the active become the 


* proselytizers, the rebels, the “Marxists.” 


Dr. Steffenhagen is a sociology professor at the University. 


Politics 


learned a real distaste for-disorder and confrontation. These 
are the people who still have.a lot of influencé, hence, 
perhaps, your swing to the right. 
learned a real distaste for disorder and confrontation. ‘These 
are the people who still have a lot of influence, hence, 
perhaps, your swing to the right. 

Those who were on the,street at the time on one side 


or the other, I think, have been changed for life. I’m not so. 


sure that many of them are as politically active as they were 


for various reasons. It’s hard to know what potentials are | 


hiding in people given a different situation. Right now, if 
you’re smart at all, you'll walk softly and carry no stick at 


‘all. Our institutions are pretty much the same. Although 


equal rights for minority groups is impossible to go back 
on, I think that their effects on the job market once they 
fully enter will not significantly change the institutions. 
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By John 'Letteri 


President Carter's answer to the 
nation’s ‘screaming need for a national 
energy policy was a proposal calling for 
an appropriation of an unprecedented 
sum of money — $142 billion. Unfortun- 
ately, the president chose to spend the 
money in a manner which violates the 
laws« of rational, measured thought. 
Granted, the massive outlays for upgrad- 
ing the country’s network of mass trans- - 
portation, systems and aiding the poor are 
steps in the right direction. But, to 
commit .$88 billion to synthetic fuels, an 
untried, environmentally destructive 
technology, and a paltry $5 billion on the 
most readily available, least expensive and 
environmentally benign technologies — 
solar power (solar means all forms: wood, 
wind, tidal, solar and methane) and 
conservation, does not . make sense. 

Rather than contributing in a mean- 
ingful way to solving the nation’s energy 
woes, the president opted for a melo- 
dramatic speech, which called for sacri- 
fice as patriotism, and headline grabbing 
figures in an attempt to save his dying 
(some say dead) presidency. To the 
despair of: the nation, and the interna- 
tional community, President Carter’s 
energy program is ill-fated at best, and 
will only prolong the anxiety and frustra- 
tion of having the country depend on 
OPEC and the major oil companies to 
supply a necessity of life. 

No one technology applied alone will 
cure the energy ills of America. Rather, a 
‘wix of several different sources, “some 
conventional, others alternative, applied 
together, would be the best approach. 
Conservation, the least expensive, and 
most readily accessible source of energy 
would constitute the cecupeetone of such 
a policy. Or 

Others would argue, and vigorously 
so, that the path to energy independence 
lies in-coal, the breeder nuclear reactor, 
and synthetic fuels.. Hard technologists 
find solar power unfeasible. It, they 
claim, combined with conservation, could 
not possibly supply enough energy by the 
time domestic oil supplies run out (tenta- 
tively put at 2005), nor could they fuel a 
constantly expanding economy. 

The assumption underlying this argu- 
ment is that America heeds more energy 
to perpetuate an expanding economy — 
that the key to survival is to produc 
more energy, Yet, statistics show that the 
Per capita increase in enérgy use has far. 
outstripped the rate of growth-in the” 
GNP- over. the last several years. In addi- 
tion, with a vigorous conservation Pro- 
gram in. place,’ the. "s per capite 
consumption rate “would ‘significantly 


The 
National 
Deb ate 


the Harvard Business School. The report : 


also concludes that Americans could use 
40 percent less energy than they do 
today, and still enjoy the same quality of 
life. The 40 percent decrease is largely 
due to a vigorous conservation program, 
with solar energy accounting for 20 
_percent of America’s power by. the year 
2000. An energy policy that pivots gn 
solar energy and conservation would 
spawn new fields for active entrepeneurs, 
create additional jobs, and boost the 
economy significantly. In a field current- 


ly dominated.by a few large industries, . 


the solar developers would foster the 
competition and innovation sorely need- 
ed. 


Moreover, a solar energy path would 
lead to the decentralization” of power 
production in America. Instead of paying 
a monthly oil or utility bill, the consumer 
would be enjoying his own power pro- 
duction “system.** With the ‘dramatic 
increase in wood use in New England (70 
percent of the homes in Vermont used 
wood ‘for either a primary or secondary 
source of heat last year) this is already 
becoming a reality. Cogeneration, a 
process by which industrial waste steam-is 
used to generate electricity, is already 
being employed on a significant scale. 
Towns arid cities are increasingly munici- 
palizing, eroding the large. utilities’ hold 
on the distribution and generation of 
electricity. 


Yet, the large firms that control 
energy production now would be hard 
pressed to find a place for themselves in a 
decentralized environment, and have 
vigorously begun to fight it. For example, 
~ New York -City’s” massive utility, Con 


Edison, is using a, variety of measures to _ 
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decrease, and the GNP would still rise, | 
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prevent the widespread use of cogenera- 


‘tion, One consists of attempting to force 


the industry in question to adopt the 
regulations a normal utility is under, 
because they are generating electricity. 

Meanwhile, the oil industry constant- 
ly. berates the fact that it needs more 
money to finance costly new drilling in 
areas of higher and higher risk to provide 
the extra energy that America will need 
in the future. They also advocate coal, 
synfuels, and nuclear power. This is not 
surprising, however, Of the, 20 major 
corporations holding the majority of this 
nation’s. coal, 14 are oil companies, and 
the oil industry effectively controls 
60 percent of the world’s uranium 
market. 


Two alterna tive energy 
sources. ; 


a =i. . “ 


With an energy policy of breeder 
reactors, coal and synthetic fuel, the large 
energy firms would still dominate the 
market. In addition, the environmental | 
consequences of synfuels means dirtier air 
and a significant use of water in produc- 
tion, Most-of the synfuel plants proposed 
would be constructed in the water-short 
western U.S. Breeder reactors carry with 
them all the inherent risks of nuclear 
«power. Coal presents a paradox. Western 
coal has an acceptable sulphur content 
according to EPA standards, “but must be 
strip mined, causing irreparable damage 
to the earth. Eastern coal, mined under- 
ground and less damaging to the earth, 
has a sulphur‘content too high to meet 
EPA standards. 

The. entire issue of government 
regulation, whether it be EPA standards 
or the Department of Energy’s misunder- 
stood policy, causes vociferous debate. 
The oil industry claims that because of 
the DOE regulations, they can no‘longer 
supply according to demand. Shortages 
then develop not because of a conspiracy 
on their part, but because the DOE orders 
gasoline out of an area that needs it, into 
one that does not. This was borne out 
over the summer. New York City was 
‘desperate for gas — people died it lines, 
while Lake Placid wallowed in it. Unfor- 
tunately, and as a later DOE report states, 
1978 uses of gasoline, upon which DOE 
et up this summer’s allocation regula- 

1, did not apply to 1979 usage. .. 


Cr: .cs of the oil industry charge that 


no matter what the DOE does, they make — 


decisions on the basis of industry statis- 
tics. No independent agency exists to 
monitor the flow of so vital a commodity . 


to the U.S. This is an obvious shortcom- 


ing that must be addressed. 


Others argue that EPA standards 
stand in the way of much needed energy 
projects. The sole reasons for there being 
no refinery on the Eastern Seaboard to 
help satisfy the oil-stdrved New England 
region are EPA standards. On the other 
hand, without the EPA regulations, it is 
‘generally agreed the world would be a lot 


dirtier place to live in. Yet, with the 
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emergence of the president’s energy. 
‘mobilization “board; EPA standards, ‘al- 
though not éntirely scuttled, will be. 
overruled on occasion. (Although this 
‘board may help with the development of. 

e energy projects that need completion, 
it still was formed out of political expedi-. 
ency, deliberately conjuring up the i image 
‘of. FDR’s War Mobilization Board and 

re of a leader image for Carter.) 


__ Regardless of the utter confusion on 
© national level, states and local com- 
‘continued on page 39) 
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STUDENT ACCIDENT & HEALTH INSURANCE: 


* We stvongit recommend that each student carefully consider 
the purchase of this insurance designed to -craaeucmalal the — 
isa Health Services. e 


:<As a University. approved program this plan has been ‘Sale oan 
included on:your’ tuition:statement. Dc name eee ec: ‘he eae 


Friends, parer 
: : contributed ‘ 
- $46.00 is a nominal fee ‘island the , avoidance of unexpected as A Sapa. 


governments. T 


medical expenses. | | | tof perty taxes 


- This plan supplements your parents insurance in most cases. 


Consider these points carefully before you make your decision. _ | onge 
ha _ Waiving this policy could cost you later. __ | ae ae 


the city earns $6 
Questions? Please feel free to visit us a 7 : ren va 

: at the booth at registration. he Sf sis6s2800 

“ . ae | Eo of $850 a year 
Vermont Insurance, Agency Rutland VT. 05701 | $2,600 if the 
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GORDIE’S UNIVERSITY y TEXACO : 


IS YOUR CAR READY FOR WINTER ? ais 
1 LUBRICATE i 

~ CHANGE OIL : i 

- CHANGE FILTER 4 ; 
: 

E 


SPECIAL GET AQUAINTED OFFER 
20% discount coupon 


» CHECK ANTIFREEZE PROTECTION 
» CHECK AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
CHECK ENGINE ON ENGINE 


| 
nie § Me 1S ON TUNE UP OR BRAKE JOB = 


_w- CHECK ALL FLUID LEVELS os SS A 

s INSPECT BRAKE BRAKES | 
~ CHECK TIRE PRESSURE | ay 2 | : ‘at | E . fa 
$35" vale «= =sCti‘“t;*‘*dt:*é RD) GORE’ NEVER co. honed 
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Last year 108 million dollars Were 
spent in Vermont by the faculties, staffs, 
and students of colleges in the state, 
according to an Economic Impact Study - 
of Institutions of Higher Education in 
Vermont, 

UVM’s share of local expenditures 
reached 54 million dollars, 18.1 of which 
were contributed by students, according 
to the survey. State-wide, college students 

.. spent 36.5 locally. — . 

Of the 18.1 million spent by UVM 
students, 4.5 miilion was spent for rent 
and food, and 13.6 for general expenses. 
Friends, parents and alumni visitors 


contributed an additional 1.5 million. 


The 4.5 million spent on rent and 
food indirectly helps to fund local city 
governments. This is because city pro- 

taxes are often passed on b 


$13.6 Million 
was spent 


on general expenses 


landlords to their leasees. In Burlington 
the city earns $6.16 per $100 of assessed 
property value. On a 50,000 dollar house, 
the city would assess about 3,080 dollars 
in taxes a year. Burlington makes 
$13,632,800 in~ tax revenue a year. 

At UVM students spend an average 
of $850 a year if they live on-campus, 
$2,600 if they live off campus and are 
residents, and $3,200 if they live off 
campus and are not residents, according 
to a Spring 1978 study by the UVM 
Budget and Institutional Studies Office. 
UVM feels that students can subsist: on 
500 dollars 'a year. Local.-banks use 
figures of 400 and .450-dollars when 
determining living expenses for student 
loans. 

Bars 

Why °s there such a plethora ‘of 
eating and drinking establishments in 
Burlington? Could it be that university 
students have helped to spawn many of 
these businesses? In an effort to deter- 
mine the economic impact of university 
students on. the-economy of Burlington, 
the Cynic surveyed 15 downtown bars 
and restaurants. 
The survey found students accounted 
for an ane of one-third of all sales. 


By William Devine 


Burlington benefits a great deal from 
the annual influx of the student dollar 
according to the survey conducted by the 
Cynic, with some establishments claiming 


aii caigsa: Gk five and seven 
“at the Windjammer and Oasis 
Diner, 


‘Stuffed Shirt and What Ales You. 
Area merchants attributed 27 per- 
“cent of their merchandise sales to univer 


sity students, according to a Cynic survey 


conducted in late August. 


The Cynic conducted the survey to ~’, 


verify figures in a report delivered to the 
Planning Commission on the results of a 


. June 1979 survey of area merchants. That. 
sirvey found that university students — 


accounted: for only 15 percent of mer- 
chandise sales and 30 percent of the 
eating and drinking sales in Burlington. 

The ‘Cynic asked 23 merchants in 
downtown Burlington, the Mall, and on 
Williston and Shelburne. Roads the 


following question: what percentage of — 


your business’s total income is derived 


‘from purchases made «by university . 


students? 

Clothing shops, sports shops, super- 
markets, record stores, department stores, 
and gas stations were asked the above 
question, . 

Clothing stores had the greatest 
fluctuation in the percentage of sales 
which. they attributed -to university 
students. Traditional clothiers estimated 
that five to eight percent of their sales 
were to students. Jean outlets and used 
clothes shops responded that more than 
half of their business was with students. 
Shops. specializing in women’s wear 
reported that 30 percent of their sales 
were student related. 

All the service stations surveyed 
estimated that between 30 and 40 per- 
cent of their sales were to university 
students. One manager estimated that 
each student pays 30 dollars a week on 
fuel and service bills. 

‘Purchases by students at sport shops 
averaged 22: percent, while food sales 
ranged from 35 percent,at the Willard 
Street Market to 15 percent at Finast. 
Student purchases at both record stores 
and department stores i aa 15 
percent of their total sales. 

Banks were able to give less details of 
their accounts. Burlington Savings noted 
that last year, between the middle of 
August and the middle of September, 400 
new accounts were established. A “‘good” 
percentage were by students. In addition, 
the Howard Bank feels that it does a 
brisk enough business with students to 
warrant the opening of a branch on 
campus. 


third of the total sales vohime isi Han- 
over,” + 


He said students were generally well 


received in the Granite State town, and 


~ Business and Finance 
UVM Students To Spend 


to 65 and 90 percent at the . 


$18.1 Million 
- This. 


Hanover and Durham: ‘Two Towns Built Around Students 


“Restaurants do a booming business 
with students, as do the gift and clothes 
shops. around Christmas time,” said - 
Matless. In addition, New Hampshire has 
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Durham’ § drinking places (with not 
nearly_as-many drinking est 
the Qu ity either) are tied directly in 
with the UNH students. All the pizza 


that students and the Chamber of Com- 
merce work together so that Hanover can 
provide more of what the-students need 
and vice versa. Matless described a meet- 
ing of several members of the chamber 


no sales tax, which makes buying there places and other eateries are fully licen- 
that much more attractive, he said. sed, according to Ms. Ekdahl. In Durham, 

In Durham,. home. of about-5,500 and Hanover, bars standing as drinking 
people and. ten thousand University of places alone cannot exist according to 
New Hampshire students, “‘most of the: state law, In addition, the drinking age in 


that 90 percent of their business is 
student oriented. Perhaps this is also one 
of the major contributing factors to the 
$415 -per square foot of retail space an 


average Burlington. merchant makes as 
opposed to a national average of approxi- 
mately $210, 

Since Burlington is affected in such a 
manner, the Cynic investigated two 
neighboring college. towns in New Hamp- 
shire, and found that, although no precise 


dollar figures were given, students.contri- * 


buted greatly to the overall size and 
success of many of the local businesses. 

In Hanover, NH, a town of about 
6,000 people, four thousand Dartmouth 
students live nearby,.“I haven’t any idea 
what the actual dollar amount is,” said 
‘Hanover’s Chamber-of Commerce Presi- 
dent, Leonard Matless, “but I'd estimate 
that Dartmouth students represent one 
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and representatives of the incoming 
freshman class every fall when such ideas 
as a special Fall sale are born. “Every 
Fall, providing you have a Dartmouth 
1.D., a certain discount is” offered by 
participating stores.” 

In addition,.Matless said, the cham-' 
ber drew up a map of all the stores and 
other establishments in Hanover for 
freshman students to use as a guide. 
Although Hanover does not sport the 
same number of licensed drinking estab- 


-Jishments and restaurants as in Burlington . 


(there are 54 in the Queen City), Matless 
said the majority of the- in 
these type of places: is with" 


shops cater to the students,”. said Linda 


Ekdahl, the Town Cletk and Tax Collect- 
or. “We'd have a lot smaller central 
business district, with much smaller stores 
if it wasn’t for the students.” 

She sajd the general supply. stores, 
selling stationary, greeting nae and 
UNH sweatshirts do a b student 
business. Most of the clothing- stores 
feature the “young and sporty look” and 
the eateries around town are-mainly pizza 
and sandwich places, said Ms. Ekdahl. 

“There’s just no place to buy baby 
clothes in Durham,” she said, “‘which just 
shows you~ the influence. the students 


- have over the downtown area.” 


New Hampshire is 20, which cuts down 
somewhat on the use of alcohol in both 
towns, according to Matless and Ekdahl. 
Matless said, however, that Vermont is 
only a mile away from Hanover, and a lot 
of the younger Dartmouth students tend 
toward the Green Mountain state. when 
they wanta drink. 

’ One. Dartmouth student the Cynic 
contactéd in the Hanover Chamber of 
Commerce office said she and her fellow 
students at Dartmouth do most of their 
partying on campus. “There’s no place to 
dance in Hanover, and I like to come to 
—_— to do that.” 


Planned Parenthood’s. , 


oes SERVICES 
Burlington Center ° Birth control method.of choice 


Has moved from 19 Church St to... ° Routine gynecological exams 


. ¢ Pregnancy testing and information 
¢ Sterilization information for men 

and women 

e Vasectomy services 

e Venereal disease testing and 

treatment : 

e Cancer screening 

e Referrals = 

e Circulating resource library 

* Education and training workshops 
© Toll Free Hotline 1-800-642-3333 

¢ Volunteer Programs aaa 


Office Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-5 


For Appointment Call. eon 
pas 863-6326 . 2 Okemo Mountain Ski Area 
shareholders rejected a takeover 
¥ Administration offices Number: attempt by the Bromley Moun- 
23 Mansfield Ave. 862-9637 — tain Ski Area in early August. 


share offer from Bromley, the 
‘Ludlow ski area ended Brom- 
ley’s three-month _ takeover 
attempt. Bromley had also offer- 
ed to purchase 16,000 shares of 
authorized, but unissued _ stock, 
for $525,000. ix 
In May of this year, Stig 
Albertson, Bromley owner and 
majority shareholder, announced 
his intentions to buy Okemo 
; Mountain. At this point, he had 
purchased the voting rights to 18 
percent of the outstanding ‘com- 
mon stock from three of Oke- 
mo’s board of directors. In 
{ addition, Mr. Albertson offered 
$32 per share for the remaining 
outstanding shares. He said the 
merger would mean a. more 
efficient and profitable opera- 
tion for both areas. 
Okemo’s remaining board of 
directors immediately turned 
down the offer and-took Brom- 
ley to court in June on the 
grounds that the deal struck 
between Albertson and the three 
Okemo directors who defected, 
‘constituted a breach of responsi- 
bilities on the part of the three. 
Moreover, Okemo .. president 
John Zimmerman said Bromley’s 
original offer of $32 per share 
was far below the $100 per share 
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A NewWaveOf Students. 
A New WaveOfRock n'Roll! 


6 99 
BringOut ThePunk InYourself 
And Win! 

There is some refreshing new rock n’ roll around. 
‘At Upstairs Records in Downtown Burlington it's all 
on sale. All new wave Rock n Roll is on_ sale - 
Thursday, Friday. and Saturday .. September 6th, 
7th and 8th. That's not al!. Inside some albums will. 
be gift certificates from Just Pants in the Burlington 
Square Mall. and certificates for free Savoy Leather 
Tape Cases from Upstairs Records It's’ a Double 

bonus ... albums on sale and gift certificates! 

Come to Upstairs ‘‘Punk out."’ The best: dressed 
punker will win 15 7.98 or 8.98 List Albums. Judging 
will be done by the Upstairs Records Staff. Roll in.the 
new wave with us at sale prices! September 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. ; 
Upstairs Records is Vermont's progressive record 
store with a complete selection of Rock. Jazz. Folk. 
Country. Disco. Classical. and others. Over -50 - 
different records and tapes on sale all, the time. © 

Upstairs Records ..- at the corner of: Church and 
Cherry Streets. across from J.C Pennys in Down- 
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Denied twice in attempts to 
settle in Chittenden County, 
McDonald’s has obtained a con- 

TALKING : struction permit for downtown 

HEADS Burlington, and anticipates a fall 
FEAR OF MUSIC completion. 

Under a Burlington Design 
Review Ordinance, the outlet’s 
appearance has been somewhat 
changed by the City’s planner’s 
office, who felt the material for 
the original. design was not the 
most appealing for Burlington. 

The Burlington outlet, 
which will mark about the 
4,651st McDonalds in the Uni- 
ted States, has been a topic of 
business conversation lately. 

McDonald’s_ Corporation, 
the nation’s most. popular restau- 
rant, reduced its hamburger 
prices an average of five cents 
last week, causing industry 
|e observers to ponder the possibi- 

lity of a hamburger price war. 

Since only one other national 

chain has followed McDonald’s 

move, conversation on that 

move has subsided, and resumed 

to a more ongoing topic: sales. 

Despite slowing industry 

' growth, McDonald’s continues 
to lead all American fast food 

chains with $4.5 billion in sales 

annually. Much of McDonald’s 

. growth jis now in the interna- 
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Some of the albums you will find on sale! 
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STAIRS CONCERT 


By voting down the $50 per 
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Bromley T akeover — 
of Okemo Fails 


By John Letteri 


he claimed it was worth. 

The initial hearings in Wind- 
sor County Superior Court re- 
vealed that the three Okemo 
directors had given up the-voting 
rights to their stock in exchange 
for a promise from Albertson 
that he would build two addi- 
tional chairlifts and expand the 
base lodge at Okemo. 


On June 30, Bromley in- 
creased its offer to $41 per share 
and.extended its deadline for an 
Okemo decision on the merger 
to August 16, ten days after the 
hext Qkemo shareholder’s_ meet- 
ing. During the first’ week in 
July, the court denied an Okemo 
request to block the merger 
on the grounds that the Ludlow 


‘ ski area had suffered irreparable 


damage as a result of the defec- 
tion of three of their directors. 


Later ‘that month, Roy 
Cohen, president of Sugarbush 
Valley Inc., indicated he too was 
interested in acquiring Okemo. 
Earlier this year, Sugarbush 
Valley successfully acquired 
Glen Ellen Ski-Area. - 


Consequently, Bromley 
increased its offer to $50 per 
share and offered the $525,000 
purchase of 16,000 unissued 
stocks. This was rejected August 


6 by Okemo - shareholders | 


12,145. to 9,425, and effectively 
ended Bromléy’s takeover 
attempt. 


Big Mac Meets 
Queen City — 


tional business arena, where the 
company that sprouted from 
Oakbrook, Illinois, now capita- 
lizes on the St. Michael student 
district in Paris. Yet St. Michael 


is only one of nearly 900 


McDonald’s__ outlets. located 
abroad. 

The award of downtown 
permit followed some discussion 
between Burlington planners and 
the local franchise owner. Under 
a ~ Design Review Ordinance 
passed in 1973, all downtown 
construction plans are subject to 


the inspection of the city~ 


planner’s office. 

According, to Burlington 
city planner..Randy Kamerbeek, 
McDonald’s originally presented 
the city with a standard design 
which was “inappropriate for an 
urban aréa.”’ Burlington, he said, 
sought the use of construction 
materigls which would compli- 
ment nearby _ buildings and 
styles. 

McDonald’s offered a new 
plan, and complied with most of 
the city’s requests. The reknown 
golden arches, for example, will 
hang from a wooden pole, and 
flush against the building’s front. 
Only in one area was the city 
“unable to persuade them” — to 
construct a two story buildin 
according to Kennerbeek, — 
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The UVM p 
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Gordon Paterson. 
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’ By John Letteri 
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Strategy Termed Successful 


UVM Investments Earn $1 Million 


By Russell Flannery 


The UVM portfolio, which 
contains $22 million in holdings, 
produced $1 million in revenue 
towards: various University pro- 
jects over the last fiscal year, 
according to UVM Treasurer 
Gordon Paterson, 

Compared to last year, the 
size of the UVM consolidated 
endowment, the largest portion 
of the portfolio, increased 
18.1%. For the same period, the 
Dow Jones Industrials expanded 
only 2.8%; Standard and Poor’s 
Index. increased 7.7%, and the 
New York: Stock Exchange grew 
by 8.8%. 

Paterson attributed UVM’s 
sucgess to a “strategy” of buying 

mpanies possessing known oil 


and gas reserves; companies 
whose products tend to be 
inflation resistant, and com- 
panies who sell equipment to 
energy producers. 


Accordingly, oil and oil 


. Service stock constitutes 16.7% 


of the consolidated endowment; 


chemicals — 10.5%; metal and 
mineral stock — 9.8%; and 


’ electrical stock ~— 8%. 


“Inflation is the serious 
problem — not the only one; but 
a-serious one,” according to 
Paterson. “General rationale is 
to buy and hold those com- 
panies that are resistant to 
inflation.” 

, When considering inflation 
and examining the revenue fig- 
ures, Paterson concluded, 
“‘We’ve been fairly successful.” 


The Ten Largest UVM Holdings 


COMPANY 


1) Union Oil of California™ 


2) Westvaco Corporation 


3) Great Lakes Chemical Corporation 
4) Freeport Minerals Corporation 


5) Brenco, Inc. 
6) Longview Fibre Co. 


7) Automatic Switch Company 


8). Crouse-Hinds Co. 


9) Cities Service 


10) - Fort Howard Paper Co. 


PRODUCT 


oil 
paper 
chemicals 
minerals 
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. Gordon Paterson 


% of ‘, 
consolidated 
endowment ‘b’ 


5.8 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 


roller bearings ———-2F 
kraft paper ey ZF 


switches 


2.6 


electrical equipment 2.6 


oil 
paper 


CVPS and GMP - 
Purchase Seabrook Stock 


By John Letteri 


Mountain Power 
and Central Vermont 


Green 
Corp. 


Service Corp. have acquired -a.. 


3.6 percent interest in the 
Seabrook nucléar power plant, 
with the approval of the Public 
Service Board, and vocal dissent 
of Vermont’s anti-nuclear 
groups. ue 5 

The two utilities, who 
account for 75 percent of all the 
electricity. consumed in. Ver- 
mont, cannot charge customers 
for the investment, according to 
the ruling. CVPS now owns a 2.6 
percent share and GMP owns 


one pefcentof-- the “proposed 
| twin reactor site in New Hamp- “ 


shire: The investments totalling 
$54 million, represent power 
commitments from Seabrook of 
60 and 23 megawatts to CVPS 
and GMP respectively. 

In early March, the directors 


| of New Hampshire Public Ser- . 
who then wholly: 


vice Co., 
owned .the financially troubled 
Seabrook project, announced 
they would sell thirty percent of 
the $2.3 billion project. CVPS, 
GMP, and se other New 
England utilities 
wered the call. 

GMP President Peter 
McTague said his company sold 
their interest ‘in the proposed 
Sears Island coal-fired electrical 
plant in Maine to help finance 
the Seabrook purchase. McTague 
said that the power from Sea- 
brook would cost fifty cents less 
than that generated at Sears 
Island. Both he. and CVPS. 


ave since ans- 


expressed disappointment how- 
ever, at the PSB ruling barring 
them from passing on the cost to 
the ratepayer. ‘ 

The move by Vermont’s 
largest utilities did not go 
unnoticed by Vermont anti- 
nuclear groups. Soon after the 
deal was announced, the Central 
Vermont Safe Energy Coalition 
sent a letter to the Public Service 
Board demanding that the deal 
be denied. The Vermont Public 


—Interest- Research Group also. 
- filed complaints with the PSB. 


_ During a public hearing on 
the purchase ‘in late July, one 
anti-nuclear group had the Pub- 
lic Service Board commissioners 


leave the -front of the room, | 


whereupon they put on a skit . 
that compared the proposed 
nuclear purchases to selling the 
world’s future to a catastrophe. 


— a peer 


2.4 
2.2 


Gladys Lodge, a member of a 


safe-energy group from Manches- 


ter, Vt., said the crowd of 350 


who’ packed .the Montpelier |. 


hearing room was vocal and 
made .their point well. Among 
the -safe-energy arguments are: 
—to invest in nuclear power 

is a waste of money because it is 
currently unpopular with the 
general public and the political 
leadership finds it a liability. 
Further, construction costs for a 
nuclear power plant are’skyroc- 
keting, and to invest in them at 
one point will certainly not 
-return the dividends originally 
planned on. — ; : 
' —investing in nuclear power 


now would only mean much 


higher rates for consumers in the 
“future. Although the PSB has 


tuled that the utilities cannot | 


Continued on page 32 
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By Ted Frin 


industry corporations are mak- 
ing considerably less money this 
year than last, prompting some 
to say that the record industry 
was on a downswing, 

But, analysts have pointed 
out that after the. amazing 


yo) 
aa 


We 


q : AN success of a year that inoluded 
a Kl 1 per customer ¢ the release of Saturday “Night 
ING this coupon ”% \ ‘Fever and Grease albums, 

UN | redeemable at - NY most any year would appear 

AV) Worth $3 00 on N dismal. Five Bee Gee tunes from 

Fa) A . Stuart Simon Saturday Night Fever were on 

5 YA any purchase of University Mall the top ten simultaneously for 

AN $1 0 * So Burlington, Vt several weeks, and Grease’s 

- OF more. 05401 appéal, a la Olivia Newton John 


and John Travolta, was nearly as 
impressive. 

Adding to the scemingly 
bad year for the recording 
industry is the fact that many of 
the major artists have rot 
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qj | Eagles, Steely Dan, and Peter . 


Frampton (who only recently 
released a new cut) did not 
record last year, and the Rolling 


| Everyday Savings - ~ 


; | at the 


: | With the impressive 
early showings of 
of bands like The 


Cars, the:record 
industry can expect 


to rebound well. 


Stones rode the success of Some 
Girls for nearly a year. 

With the impressive show- 
ings of some of the new bands, 


| «LEE -MADWELL 
: expected Fleetwood Mac release 
rebound well. 
i : as that record companies can make 
CORDURO YS S 


namely the Cars, Dire Straits, 
“ sometime around Christmas, the 
One of the disturbing trends 
| considerably more money on a 
ee _ BEST. SELECTION— 
-CHINOS 


CHEENOS 
- WRANGLER ie a 
LOWEST PRICES ANYWHERE!! — 
DENIMS 


GMPICVPS. | 
‘continued from page 31 


| pass. along the cost of the 
investment to- the. ratepayers 
now, they still may be able to 
charge them for Construction 
Work in Progress. Feverish 
lobbying is currently going on at 
both ends of the issue, with 
current legislation in both Ver- 
mont houses preventing CWIP 


Something Special For Men... 
Brand Names At Savings! 


~~ 


ot Williston Road 
* 9. Sonnpare son wr on Gah 1ae nae 


Men.-Sat. 9:30-9:30, Sun. 12-5 


privately and_pay higher interest 
rates which translate into higher 
electrical rates in the future. 
—nuclear power is | simply 


America’s largest yachting : 


_ Business and Finance 


‘Record Industry Only 
Appears To Be 
Losing Money 


disco group than new wave 
bands, new rock, or folk talent. 
Expensive tours, long recording 
sessions and other expenditures 
associated with touring talent 
are omitted with disco acts. One 
need only record it, using 
computers for a lot of the sound 
track on voices, and then distri- 
bute it to the major radio 


stations and discos to “tour” the | 


band. 

In addition the companies 
can save even more money with 
disco acts because the acts 
demand less of a percentage of 
the gross sales for royalties than 
do the big name people. 

This is only natural consid- 
ering a “‘group” like the. Village. 
People write none of their own 
lyrics (or very little) and record 


‘one chorus, which is tracked 


over and over again, costing the 
studio and company very little. 
Big rock acts, on the other hand, 
need hours of studio time, 
additional musicians, and idio- 


‘syncratic things such as Pepper- | ~ 


idge Farm cookies while work- 


ing. 

« With the market the way it 
is today, even a mediocre disco 
act can make a great deal of 
money. The industry now puts 
out 12 inch disco singles, which 
can cost up to three dollars, and 


-are selling like hotcakes.. Never 


mind that the Village People’s 


latest album has sold 12 million 


copies. 

A band like Led Zeppelin, 
however, even. with their power-: 
ful name; must put out a truly 
impressive album to have it sell 


._ well. This:is true of most any 


rock or new wave act. Consider 
tod, that it recently cost CBS 
more than $70,000 to put the 
Clash, a strong new. wave band, 
on the road to promote their 
latest album. - 

Yet, with the resurgence of 
the Rolling Stones, a new release 
by Led Zeppelin, and the strong 
showings of new talent like the 
Cars, Rickie Lee Jones, and Dire 
Straits, it appears that the 
recording industry can ill afford 
to let new talent along) these 
lines go to waste. 


dangerous., With no adequate 
plan for storing the tons of 
waste created every year, and 
some of the power . plants 
reaching on-site storage capacity 
very soon, the need to shut 
down nuclear plants until a 
waste disposal plan is imple- 
mented is all the more real. 
—conservation and solar 
power, if they were funded at 
the same~ proposed level that 
coal and synfuel production are 
now, could provide cheaper, 


safer, and cleaner energy a, 
_ years to come. . 
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GMP Earns $5.2 Million 
through Energy — 
Certificates oe 


this year, the Green Mountain earned 9, and a $5,000 earned 
Power Corp, sold $5.2 million:in 10 percent. 


“Energy Thrift Certificates.” The certificates were discon- 

GMP, unable to garner the tinued when several of Ver- 
amount of financial backing mont’s larger banks complaine¢ 
necessary for its varied invest- GMP’s action was hurting their 


ments, offered the certificates in interests and wasn’t entirely }‘}” 


$500 denominations. A $500 legal according to the bank 
investment netted 8 percent officials. 
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talent. ee. take re ! he Aisted below. So come on in and 
3 , 4 bait register your appetite at... . 


998 Research in Applied 
Mathematics G 2-5 


Wi, Sp, Wu, Au Qtrs. Prereg. Permission of Dept 


McDonald's’ 


100.01 Introduction to the 
Hamburger 


This course will familiarize the Student with the basics 
of good eating. Students will be introduced to such 
items as the pickle, the onion, and LOO% pure beef 
Wi, Sp, Su; Ac Qtrs. Repeatabtle. 


100.02 Cheeseburger 


Designed for students who wish to know the basics of a 
hamburger plus the added dimensions of cheese. : 
Wi, Sp, Su, Au Qtrs. Repeatabie. 


281 Quarter pounder® 


Analized, inspected and weighed as a Quarte®pound of 
pure beef, before cooking. This coursewill prove satisfy- 
ing to all students in any major. - 
Wi, Sp, Su, Au Qtrs. Repeatable. 

a . 


298 Big Mac™ 


This course will allow the serious appetite to distinguish 


between a meai and an sandwich disguised asa meal. — > 


Wi, Sp, Su, Au Qtrs. Prereq: A hearty appetite 


McDonaid's 


312 Filet-o-Fish.. 


A proven concept for a change of pace. This course will 
*“feature a tender filet-of-fish, with equal emphasis orf the 
steamed bun. 
Wi, Sp. Su, Au Qtrs. Repeatable 
aie 
NOTE: Soft drink 110 and French Fres 112 are desigued to 
be taken as a series with all the previously listed courses. 


490 Egg McMuffin. 


This course explores the duality of toasted English muf- 
fins which surround a fried ge. Canadian bacon and 
cheese . 

Wi, Sp, S ive. Cite. Repeatable 


‘H820 The Big Meal 


A specialized offering for the above. average appetite 
incorporating the basics of McD298. along with large 
fries and large soft drink. 

Wi, Sp. Su, Au Qtrs. Repeatable 


560 Group Studies 

Come along, and bring your'friends in This isn't the only 
way to enjoy the good food at McDonalds but it sure is 
fun est 

Wi. Sp, Su, Au Qtrs. Repeatable 
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Mechanical Engineering 


Office: 2075 Robinson Laboratory, 206 West 
18th Avenue, 422-2289, 


501 Thermodynamics! U G 4 
A study of basic engineering thermodynamics. Moran. 
Au, Wi Qtrs: 4 ch. Prereg or conéur: Chem 204 and Math 
254. ° 


OUR LOCATIONS 
106 Pearl St. Essex Jnct. 
1205 Williston Rd. S. Burlington 
~ COMING: Bank Street, Downtown Burlington 


Fly Through The Air 
With The Greatest Of Ease 


But when you come down toearth, 
make sure your money lands securely. 


In the Chittenden Bank . 


Open a Thrifti-Checking account and havea 
free flying saucer with our compliments. 


For the flights ahead. 


Member FDIC 


a A lot-of students would 90 out of their way to get the kind of first-rate 
financial services we offer. But with a Howard Bank office in the . 
UVM bookstore, you won't have to go very far at all. 


a ee en a eee ae - 


You can handle akioel all of your aang needs right hae. including a 
Handi-Account for ee a savings plan to help you put something away 
for next year, and more. 


eee ee 


Our Money From Home Service, for example, is a totally 
hassle-free way to have money transferred into your Howard 
Bank account every month from almost any other bank in the 
country. So instead of hanging around the post office for a letter 
_ from home, you can have Money From Home automatically. 


i Lae Later this semester, we'll also have a 24-hour Access machine 
th | | on campus, so you'll be able to bank any time of the day or. 
! 7 night. If you’re one of the first 500 to apply for an 


Access card, we ‘ll give you an Access: -shirt. 


- Stop by our tent near Morrill Hall, and find out 
_ why the only bank on.campus is the only place to bank. 
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‘Main Office: Main & St. Paul Streets, Burlington, VT . Telephone: (602) 658-1010 = 
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In recent years, Vermont has witnessed an 
upsurge in activity that indicates concern for our 
local and regional agricultural system. Specifically, 
concern centers around small farms as production 
units, diversification, food self-sufficiency, and 
regional economies. All of these are inextricably tied 
together, as the following discussion will show. 

Large farms, which in Vermont-means large dairy 
farms primarily, are not sufficient in themselves to 
provide a stable agricultural base, a strong regional 
agricultural economy, adequate opportunities for 
rural development or employment, or the general 
well-being of present and future rural-dwelling 
generations. Vermont’s young people and small or 


part-time farmers are hard-pressed to find the means. 


to get in and stay in farming. The state’s largest farms 
are accorded favorable ‘policies by public and private 
financial institutions, schools, government agencies, 
political bodies, etc., which effectively limits entry of 
new people and new kinds of farming. (This does not 
deny the benefits of Vermont’s strong dairy industry ; 
but in a state with limited resources, policy formation 
around the economically dominant industry discri- 
minates against small and diversified farms.) 

"Further, large farms generally are not designed to 
provide a variety of products — in distant, highly 
centralized, competitive markets, they would have 
difficulty“ remaining economically viable: Vermont 
exports 50% of its agricultural products and imports 
-over 90% of its food. In a sense, we milk ourselves 
dry. 

Economic considerations alone should not be the 
basis for an agricultural system. Small scale farming 
stimulates creation of regionally-based markets, 
providing a variety of products close to where they 
are grown. The individual farmer lacks the volume 
and capital required by buyers in distant markets, but 
these farms’ small size and diversity of products 
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Green Mountain State 
Exports 50 percent of 
Food, Imports 
90 Percent of Need 


firmed this. Thus, the notion that big farms — whe- 
ther in Vermont or California — are more productive, 
or inherently make for low’ consumer food, costs, is 
suspect; their competitive advantage is explained toa 
large extent by favorable tax policies and other 
government supports. While government programs 
have allowed many small and moderate sized Ver- 
mont farms to stay in business, compared to lar 
farms, they receive only a small share of the doll 
state and federal governments spend annually in the 
name of the “‘family farmer.” 

Large capital investments and. specialized equip- 
ment necessary for maintaining the “competitive 
edge” also limit the ability of large farms to respond 
to regional conditions and food needs. Much of 
Vermont’s farmland, considered “marginal” lands in 
the context of the nation’s current production and 
marketing system, could, and has in the past been 
used. to meet regional demands. Generally, the small 
farms use the marginal resources that the larger farms 


can not use in the state. On the other hand, small _ 


scale operations supply local food demand and must 


respond to needs for the variety of agricultural - 


products Vermonters consume. They. must use the 
land more productively. In Vermont, this has in fact 


SPADE Encourages Small F arms 


By Curtis Givne 


Last September, as harvest 
time approached, a group of 
students and faculty met to 
examine ways: to change the. 
curriculum in the College of) 
Agriculture. By November, Stu- 
dents for Progressive and Agri- 
cultural Development and Edu- 
cation had collected and present- 
ed 850 signatures to out-going 
Dean Thomas W. Dowe. 

SPADE’s goal is to encour- 
age wider student participation 
in creating an agricultural curri- 
culum which would put more 
emphasis on small farming in the 
Northeast. Students have been 
dissatisfied with the Agricultural 
School’s teaching and research 
pre-occupation with large scale 
dairy farming and agri-business. 


diversification of Vermont’s 
farms as the way to reduce the 
overdependence on milk and 
change Vermont’s trend of im- 
porting 85% of its food. SPADE 
would like to see UVM-students 
and faculty work on alternative 
production methods, farmers’ 
cooperatives, and” farmers’ mar- 
kets. 


This year SPADE plans to 
continue promoting farmers’ 


markets’ by offering organizing 
and ‘research assistance to any- 


* one interested. Students from a 


variety. -of - backgrounds -and 
interests will be a key factor in 
continuing SPADE. Meetings are 
usually held once a- week 
throughout the year. 


SPADE members point to the 


encourages formation of producer cooperatives 
and other (more direct) outlets, as the most efficient 
and effective way of marketing their produce. _ 

In this, fewer middlepeople stand between 
Producerand consumer, and many benefit. Capital 
generated locally is poured back into the local eco- 
nomy, instead of into huge, distant operations. An 
important added benefit of maintaining small farm- 
ing, then, is the boost it can provide to the aréa’s 
economy ih general. 

Several government studies hove shown that 
smaller operations tend to be the pinnacle of produc- 
tive (if not economic) efficiency. A- 1967 U.S.D.A. 
study concluded that “maximum efficiency generally 
is achieved at a relatively small size of operation” and 
that “the highest economies of scale in agriculture 
already exist on today’s modern and fully mechan- 
ized one-man or two-man operations.” A 1973 study 
by the U.S.D.A.’s Economic Research Service con- 
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been found to éncourage some small farmers to 
diversify crops. Among participating growers in 
Vermont’s Farmers’ Markets, over 50% reported that 
the market had encouraged some diversification in 
.terms of production patterns, scale, or timing. Small- 
er scale farming, then, is more adaptable and can 
yield greater local and regional marketing control for 
both producer and consumer, because marketing 

channels are.more direct. Furthermore, diversification 
on these farms makes the state’s agricultural system 
more stable and resistant to erratic long and short 
term fluctuations in the marketplace and national 
economy, in climatic conditions and éther crises 
(such as fuel shortages and truck strikes). 
VERMONT’S AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM TODAY: 
A STATUS REPORT — 


Concerm for our agficulitural system has been . 


voiced by local, state and public officials, by citizen 
groups and advocacy oxganizations, reseafchers and of 


Vesmant earns socdalienial 85% of its agricul- 
tural income from dairy production, making this state 
more dependent than‘any:other on income from a 
single _ agricultural ‘product. The dairy industry, 
because of its economic. importance, benefits from 
research, education, financial subsidization and other 
supports, while small, newer and/or non-dairy farms 
are hindered in these areas. 

The situation has led to several studies assessing 
the region’s potential for greater self-sufficiency in 
production of staple foods. Henry Bahn and R. L. 
Christensen, Extension Specialists at the University of 
Massachusetts, found that total food’ self-sufficiency 

. for New England was limited by the impracticality of 
producing such items as citrus fruits, but it has a 
strong potential in the areas of poultry, some vege- 
tables and fruits, and dairy. James Nolfi used federal 
and state data on farmland and historical records of 


~~ agricultural production to find that the physical 


potential of Vermont to supply a diet approximating 
our present one is high; in fact, it has the potential to 
provide surpluses for export. . 

Another area of concern is land use. Land use 
trends Teveal that Vermont is losing its farmland 
faster than almost any other state: Central Vermont 
lost over one-third of its farmland during the 1970's. 
S._M. Leadley, using census data, found similar 
patterns statewide, for farms grossing $2,500-20 ,000, 
between 1964-1974. 

“Over the last thirty years, Vermont farmland 


. has been disappearing at a rate of 73 ,000 acres per 


year — or 22 acres a day... If rates of sale continue, 

there .will be no farms left in Vermont by the: year 
2000.” In 1800, 82% of arable Vermont land was’ 
farmed; now that figure is little more than 31%. Farm 
numbers are decreasing rapidly as are the number of 
cattle herds in the state. (Herd size has increased In 
1900, more than 33,000 farms existed. Today, there 
are 5,900 farms in total. 


With the loss of agricultural land and the diffi- 
culty of staying in farming come problems of social 
dislocation mentioned earlier. One result is Vermont- 
et’s increased reliance on various forms of public 
assistance and related social services. Another is the 
out-migration of Vermont’s young people, which is at 


_ a high level. Rural unemployment is high, as busi- 


nesses and farms leave, and. new industries are enter- 


‘ ing the rural areas of the state at an insufficient rate. 


Vermont is a poor and still largely rural state in need 
of sources of rural employment and of low cost food, 
but with few prospects for. developing large-scale’ 


- farms characterizing much of the U.S. Farms here can 


be profitable, but not at the margin that food corpor- 


~ ations aim for. The: large manufacturing and business 


trade in Vermont are predominant and are owned by 
the large corporate interests. What attracted them to 
Vermont was the lure of tax breaks, weak unions, and - 
cheap labor. The poor farmer forced off the seca is in 
many ways still exploited. — 

Increasing transportation and energy costs are of 
special concern. While the nation was spending a third 


‘more on food in 1977 than in 1973, U.S.D.A. figures 


show that the rate of moving food long distances was 
climbing at twice that rate. Transportation accounted 
for 5.6% of our grocery bill in 1977, 4.4% in 1973, 
and is significantly larger in New England. In Massa- 
chusetts, it is estimated that residents pay 10% — 
more than the national avetage for food, mainly 


because of shipping costs. 
Patrick Leahy-~ points out the contradiction: 


“While we conscientiously burn wood and turn down 
thermostats, we continue to support. a massive 
energy-intensive transportation system.” The Senator. 
also points out, “‘As fuel-and transportation costs rise, 
the prices of local products will definitely have the 
competitive edge. When ‘this happens, the population 
of the East, both urban and rural, will begin turning 
to nearby farms for'an increasing amount of food and 
fiber.” At such time, there must be some trained and 
experienced people_left on Vermont’s farms, both 
dairy and non-dairy. Also at this time, there will be a 
good opportunity to develop new processing plants in| 
localities to handle farm produce. 
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Any S.A. recognized organization, Fraternity and Sorority or Residential Hall at UVM is 
eligible to win $1,000. 


Commit your organization for at least one e-night of calling UVM alumni for contribu- 
tions to the Alumni Fund. 
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UVM’s Ist National_Phonathon Campaign will be held over 6 weeks beginning 
on September 25 with calling taking place 3 nights a week. 


For more info ion contact the University of Vermont Development Office, 
86 $06. Williams Street, tel. 656-3414 or contact the S.A. Office, 


Greek Coordinating Counsel or your Hall Advisor. 
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SAVE BIG AT 


EASTERN MOUTAIN SPORTS 


WIND&RAIN | eos (ig “ . .WARM WINTER PARKAS 
AND DAY PACKS | & VESTS © 


PARKAS: Reg. Special 
: EMS MONADNOCK DOWN FILLED - 69.50. 54.50 
WIND + RAIN GEAR Reg. - SNOWLION PALISADES ? 58.50 | 42.50 
EMS TIMBERLINE 65/35 54.50 50, - SNOWLION FOLKLAND 75.50 ‘49.50 
EMS TARTEN TJMBERLINE 59.50 SNOWLION STORMCOAT 81.50 49.50 
EMS STANDARD PONCHO — 18.50, i EMS WABAN W/HOOD -. 62.50 42.60 
_ ~~“ EMS BUGABOO W/HOOD 82.50 54.50 
DAY PACKS. . a TARGEE JACKET . 62.50 49.50 
EMS BOOKBAG- : 
EMS DAY PACK . : ; “ - VESTS 
EMS MORETHANA PACK 50. "| EMSTETON “\_¥ | ~ 42.95 32.50 
: EMS CHEVRON 29.50 20.00 
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‘EMS REVERSIBLE -. ey 38.50 28.50 


SHIRTS, SWEATERS, | RUNNINGSHOES | | | \ 
EMS TURTLENECK | * — 12.06 9.95 : | AND BOOTS & 
EMS CHAMOIS.SHIRT . 13.95 rae SAVE 15% ON ANY | mae: | Our fas 


WOOLRICH SAFARI SHIRT 16.00 12.50 


SPORTIF STRETCH SHORTS 25.00 15.95 ark SHOE IN STOCK. . 


EMS GREENLAND SWEATER 39.50 | 27.00 . 
INDIAN LIGHTWEIGHT SWEATER 16.00 14.00 EMS WASATCH. 3 a 62.95 47.50 


BURLINGTONS BEST OUTDOOR SHOP 160 poser st. 
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N’ ROLL IN 
BACK DOOR 


THESE RECORDS ON SALE THRU SEPT. 14.1979 


THe CARS 


LP on sale | LP on sale 
699 | zy 4.99 


LP on sale 
4.99 


DIRE STRAITS 


LP on sale 
_ 4.99 
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LP on sale LP on sale 
~" 4.99 5.99 


Be ee ng _THE UNIVERSITY STORE HAS A SELECTION 
20. 1E 
Out Set gee ee OF JAZZ, BLUE GRASS, SHOWS, COMEDY _ 
See you soon, AND CLASSICAL RECORDS. BUDGET SPECIALS 
FROM 2.99 CHANGED WEEKLY. MUSIC RIGHT IN 
YOUR BACK DOOR AT THE UNIVERSITY STORE ...! 
Mon. Sept. 3 9 AM — 4:30 PM Sat. Sept. 8 9 AM — 12 noon 
, ee : RAM -—8PM : 
CRRA NM TLRS SAGAR. Somneansesensanas eA ON ik ation pans 
AUGUST 30,1938 TMOMAaV 3HT . 
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Burlington Deserves More Respect 


After a long semester and two Fat the most 
intense weeks of our lives, who wouldn’‘t want 
to release all that tension? The number would 
probably be less than ten. Yet, when tension 
releases cause damage to property, then they 
are. removed from. the category of having a 
good. time, and. fall under the heading’ of- 
sophomoric. To climb traffic light poles and 
- dismantle the lights, then, falls under the 
latter category. Included under this heading 
are the smashing of beer bottles in the street. 

Unfortunately, some of us felt the need to 
be sophomoric at the end of the year party in 
the streets of downtown Burlington last 
semester. Further, that feeling and its ‘resul- 
tant activity cost the city $1,500. It is rather 
unrealistic to think that residents and officials 
of the city would shrug it-off as something 
done by “‘college-kids.”’ Thtey did not. In fact, 
they were rather dismayed, and alerted the 
university. ‘This wasn’t the first time parties 
got out of hand last semester. Rather, the 
downtown party was seen by city officials as 
the culmination of a series of disturbances 
caused by UVM and other students in the 
area. : 

This sophomoric attitude toward the city 
of Burlington is rather odd. The city is not 


something separate and distinct from the 
University, but very much a part of it and vice 
versa. It isn’t the greatest city in the world, 
but then there are a lot more places a great 
deal worse. And, we live here. It would only 


seem logical, then, that as part of the univer- 


sity and the place we live, the city. should be 
treated with more respect. 

Some may say this sounds awfully pom- 
pous. But the facts are that we live here, we 
must Continue to do so, and to live here under 
an adversary relationship is not a pleasant’ 
prospect at all; With this in mind, then, a 
dialogue, already in place, should be stepped 


__up to allow representatives from the student . 


body and the city to examine the issues 
together and plan, among other things, an 
effective way for that expected -release of 
tensions at the end of next year. 


One plan might be to hold the party out 
away from Burlington on a site chosen with 
the help of the student body. The university 


_ owns a great deal of ‘land, and the financing — 


could come from a variety of sources. Second- 
ly, parties could be held all over this campus 


and the other area campuses, with enough 


One.CAT That Shouldn’t Have Nine Lives 


So, you want to make a long distance 
telephone call. Easy, you might think. After 
all, Ma Bell keeps our communications system 
the best in the world. Just dial eleven digits 
and you can reach Hawaii in a matter of 
seconds; truly one of man’s great feats. That 
is if you’re anywhere but the Unbonny of 
Vermont. m 

Over the summer, wills we were all away 
(while the CATS away the mice will'play), the 
geniuses over in Waterman decided to install a 
Computer Assisted Telephone Service, CATS, 
which requires the dialing of not eleven, but 
18 digits, to make a simple long distance 


call. Or, 25 seconds to ea Montpelier,’ 


Vernet Absurd. 


“But that’s not all — how sila it be? Say 
you’re trying to call out—let’s use Montpelier - 
and the CATS happen to be busy (catching 40 
winks: or a CAT nap). Not to fear, though, for 
all you. have to do is wait out a three second 
tone, then up to 60 more seconds before the 


On Writing Editorials _ 


Trying to write an editorial is much like — 
trying to decide about. what to do on a 


weekend. First, one has to choose a topic, or, 
shall |.go to Finbar’s or Hannibal's? Second, 


one must set his sights,on a logical progression 


of thought bringing the argument to a close 
with the desired effect — first Finbar’s, then 
Hannibal's. Third, the question of whether to 
go all out and burn bushes, or to lay back and 
become highbrow about the whole thing have 
to be decided, or, whether to-do shots of Jack 
Daniels or glasses of red wine. After these 
three things are set in one’s mind, the next 


decision becomes how many arguments does 


CATS can find you an open line. That leaves 
us on the phone for all this time not having 
made any connection yet, but merely listen- 
ing to thé tones (certainly not the CATS 
meow). We’re now up-to a one minute and 
twenty-eight second dialing procedure to 


reach Montpelier — how about if you have to” 


reach the governor and ask him if he’s running 
for president next term or not?” 

Now, an. organization like the Student 
Association or this newspaper, for example, 
have tO make frequent long distance calls. 
This office makes about 20 long distance calls 
a day, not-overwhelming. For comparison’s 
sake, though, that’s a maximum wait of 1,760 
seconds or 29.3 minutes. And what about if 
you forgot the number you're dialing half 


-way through (or nine digits)? Then you have 


to hang. up and aes again, making a. -call with 
27 digits. 

Commendations are certainly the order of 
the day for the minds that bore this fruit. 
Brilliant. 


one need to make his. point well, without 
going overboard; or, how much jem does 
one have, 

Choosing the proper wording is perhaps 
the most difficult of decisions. For if you 
become too verbose, people will think you 
have no dlass and are just showing off your 
vocabulary. In essence, where do | sit? The 
last paragraph is the most important. One 
might have argued brilliantly for 500-words, 


and ended it with a statement that just 


doesn’t make it, blowing the whole argument 
in the process. Of course, it could happen at 
the end of a night on the town, too. 


"entertainment and refreshments to last well 


into the night. Third, the end of the year 
party might be made into the same type of 
extravaganza Oktoberfest is, with crafts, 
dancers, arts, and other types of entertain- 
ment, and refreshment. ' 

These and other plans will most likely sur- 
face ‘during the course of the school year. If 
we pool the collective resources of the area 
campuses, the university, and as many stu- 
dents. as possible, we’re sure an adequate 
plan, both pleasing to the city, and realistic 
in its planning for the needs of the students, 
can be arrived at. 


Saga Applauded 
Criticism of the quality of the food at the 
Den in the Billings Student Center was drawn 
from all quarters and directed rather specifi- 
cally at the less than pleasant conditions in 
the facility, the less than pleasant food being 


served, and the overcrowding of a place that 
seats 250 at a time, but served more than 


- 4,000 a day. 


In a direct response to this criticism, 
SAGA announced a program that allows 
students a greater choice of menu and a 
higher nutrition, lowered sugar diet at the 
Den. Combined with this isan expanded role 
for the Waterman dining hall, which SAGA - 
directors hope will alleviatesome of the 
crowding in the Den. Waterman will be open 
for breakfast and lunch, offering the hot food 
that the Den will not have. The Den will offer 
salads and a deli bar — ending the days of its 
existence as the classic American ‘greasy 
spoon.” 

We most heartily welcome this expedi- 


“tious response on the part of the food service. 


One of the problems that may arise with 
this new program lies in attempting to change 
patterns of habit. Many people are accus- 
tomed to going to the Den. for lunch, and 
many will probably continue to do so. Yet, 


‘for those who enjoy hamburgers, hot dogs, 


and ‘the like, ‘they will still be served at 


““Waterman,__as__well as _vegetarian_lunches,. 


salads, and sandwiches. Waterman has a 
seating capacity of more than 450, and is 
less likely to be crowded during lunch. It 
would be to people’s advantage, then, to walk 
the extra 200 yards-and be able to eat lunch 
in a more pleasant surrounding. 

The fact. is that SAGA is now offgring 
people a choice, one that they had clamored 
for. It is a rare:example of an institution 


| bending somewhat to the people whom it 
serves, something that doesn’t happen too 


‘often anywhere. 

SAGA directors and others will solicit 
feedback from those attending both the Den 
and Waterman facilities to find out what the 
students feel should be changed, or if they 
think the idea is a good one, or undesirable. 
They will modify the program if need be. Yes, 
that means if students don’t like the way it’s 
being handled, it will be changed again. Think 
about it. We think it’s grand. 
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By Steven Larose 


Visions of old age have crept into-all of our 
minds at one time or another. But, for millions of 
American senior citizens, these visions are rapidly 
turning into the horrible reality of a society that casts 
off its senior citizens in order that the youthful 
members need not be reminded of the inevitable. 

The senior citizens of today have been herded 
|into elderly housing projects, locked out-of the sight 


‘of a youth worshipping nation that is spending 


millions of dollars to look and feel young. Older 
workers are being forced to retire at an lier age 
while those who do stay on face almost-unbearable 
competition from younger workers. Once retired, 
senior citizens are left to depend on pensions or social 
security allotments which do not keep up with 
society’s rapidly escalating costs. 

In most cases, America’s senior citizens are too 
proud to speak up and protest the turn of events that 
is slowly casting them into a state of poverty. Nor do 
they stand up and ask for help. Today’s senior 
citizens have become America’s-true silent majority; 
in a strained state of existence with no relief in sight. 

Not since Ponce de Leon feverishly set out to 
discover the Fountain of Youth has such a “get 
young” -craze- gripped mankind. Today’s Americans 
go to great lengths to look and feel in the prime of 
life. The surge of popularity in plastic surgery has 
mirrored a strong desire of Americans to look as 
young:as they feel. Once reserved for society’s elite, 
plastic surgery, with its-recent refining of techniques 
has become an affordable and instant means for 
people to erase age’s effects on their bodies. ! 

The same craving for long-lasting youth that has 
driven Some people to artificially altering their bodies 
and spending vast amounts of money. on fashion 


. conscious furnishings is also responsible for a nation- 
wide shift in eating and living habits. The late 70’s has 


seen a vast growth in the concern for personal health 


~ Modern Society Squeez 


- 


Get Young Forces 


_. Elderly Into 
_ Narrow Corner 


.and physical fitness. Now more than ever, Americans 
are exercising and eating sensible foods, Jogging has 
replaced football as America’s number one sport, 
with working Americans flocking to the streets for a 


/daily run. Overall Participation in sports activities 
_ on all levels has dramatically increased, as Americans 


try to play the part of youth. But who are we kidd- 
ing? : : 

This new concern for personal health reflects a 
truly positive change, but under the surface it is just 
one more manifestation of a “youth craze” that is 
spreading over the country like a cancer, growing 
deep into the core of our lifestyles. 

It. is not enough that this youthful obsession is 


contained within our personal health or appearances, ~ 


but spread through our culture and is now affecting 
our senior citizens in every facet of their lives, parti- 
cularly in social circles and employment. 

Senior citizens are being forced to live separate 
lives from the rest of us, displaced and cut off from 
the rest of the world. Grandparents no longer live 
with their children’s families, rather, they are being 
sent to retirement homes and housing projects to live 
on their own. Why? Younger-generations have a lot to 
benefit from older citizens, but would rather not take 
the time to communicate, thus pushing the senior 
citizens further and further away from the core of 
society, excluding them'so that younger Americans 


enn 


s Senior Citizens 


will not have to deal. with old age and what it means 
to man. Wins) 

The new “young” Americans have adopted a 
social status that has nudged senior citizens out’of 
their rightful place in society to such an extent that a 
new generation gap has-formed, with both groups 
growing further and further apart. 

_ Reports indicate that more and more workers are _ 
being let go by major companies in favor. of younger 


individuals. In most cases, older workers are not able 


to find work on the same level ever again, as they are 


forced out of a productive life and inté one of 
‘stagnation. . 


To; add. to this dilemma, the vicious cycle of 
inflation. exists, with both salaries and prices rising at 
the same rate, running upward neck and neck with no 
relief in sight. While the: working individuals can meet 


‘higher prices with higher salaries, senior citizens on 


fixed incomes stay at the same level, with the cost of 


~ living soaring out of the reach. As food, rent, heat, 


and energy cost continue to rise, the senior citizens 


‘must cut corners to make ends meet. ~ 


‘As the last dominos in the economy come 
crashing down on persons with fixed incomes, we will 
see more and more cases of hardship among the 
elderly. In time, America’s elderly population will not 
be able to survive on meager.fixed allowances. : 

Why the competition and concern over youth? 


‘The answer is simple. Americans are scared of losing 


“the good life” through the encroachment of old age. © 
In a desperate-attempt to preserve youth, Americans 
have. destroyed the lives of the elderly by forcing 
them out of society, so not to be reminded of what a 


horrible thing old age is. In our crazed attempts to. 


eradicate society of all signs of age from our culture, 
we have modified our lifestyles into something plastic 
and artificial, while at the same time shoving the 
senior citizen into a third-rate existence. 


Energy ... 


continued from page 27 


munities are taking it upon themselves to 
adopt strict energy conservation stan- 
dards, and, through a series of tax credits, 
promote the use of alternatives. Califor- 
nia currently offers up to a 60 percent 
tax credit for installation of solar devices. 
That state’s goal is to have 1.5 million 
solar homes by 1985, Minnesota was. 
among the first states to develop energy 
efficient codes for new buildings, and 
offer substantial tax credits for the pur- 
chase of insulation and the installment 
of alternative systems. Some states are 
beginning to offer credits.for homes that. 
employ passive solar design (passive solar 
homes face south and their southern walls 
—=-eensinatniatihalbibiendaaih iektee id ee 


. | California currently offers 

| up to a 60 percent tax 
credit for the installation 
of solar devices . ; 


consist of double glazed windows captur- 
ing all of the heat of the sun during the 
day and passing it through the house. 
Many observers feel that passive solar and 
wood are the ideal combination for New 
England alternatives.) =. , 
Unfortunately, many people 
understand the concepts b solar 
power, whether it- be active, passive, 
wind, wood, or methane gas. A major 
news weekly quoted one Republican 
Congressman as saying “why don’t we 
give tax breaks for the east windows too” 
as he laughingly wrote off a piece of 


legislation that would have allowed a tax 
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don’t 


credit for passive solar design. 


This misunderstanding is largely due. 


to the “big fix” mentality that has 
pervaded Washington .for many years. 
Evidencing itself in such presidential 
statements comparing the energy pro- 
‘gram to the Apollo project, it has led to a 
DOE project in the desert of Arizona that 
features hundreds of mirrors focused on a 
water container. The steam created is 
used to generate electricity. This promp- 
ted one commentator to say that the 
salary of one of the mirror washers might 
‘provide active solar systems for seven 
houses. ; 
Big fix also leads one to believe that 
nuclear power can provide much of the 
energy needed in the future. This is 
simply not true. Until an adequate system 
for the disposal of wastes is devised, and 
the safety questions surrounding nuclear 


power are rendered moot, the source will 


not withstand thé public outcry and 
political pressure it is currently sustain- 
ing, and will continue to bear, to produce 


‘ anywhere near the power some analysts 
_ afe projecting for it. 


In the very long term, fusion might 


_solve many of the nation’s foreseeable 


energy problems. During the process, 
atoms of heavy hydrogen are forced 
together in conditions resembling those 
the sun (the sun runs by fusion) creating 


a self-sustaining ‘reaction and a nearly. 


limitless. power -supply with very little 
waste. Yet, to rely on fusion as the 
Answer, until it comes on line, tentatively 
2030, without adequate short and. long- 
‘term measures, would be to invite real 
disaster. _ 

“Another important part of a 
cohérent energy policy would be to 
deregulate the prices on oil and gasoline: 
Immediately, critics will point to the 


double digit inflation rate, and then to_ 


‘the sky. The poor would be crushed..The 
average family of four would suffer. Yet, 
‘until Americans ‘realize the true cost of 


‘\to finance energy projects and help aid 


replacing the. energy they so wastefully 
burn, they will continue to do so at a rate 
that the world’s conventional energy 
resources will not be able to accommo- 
date, 

Since OPEC quadrupled oil prices in 
1973, ‘and have subsequently raised the 


price as only pirates could, Americans _ : 
‘from other sources, according to Dept. of 


Defense statistics. Instead, he appropri- 
_ated $98 million for-research and~deve- 


have been insulated by. a series of price 
controls from bearing the total brunt of . 
that shock, Instead, the federal govern- 


-ment has racked up record trade deficits,. 
ee 


(Many observers feel that 
passive solar and wood 
are the best alternatives 
for New England - 


the dollar has plunged-on the internation- 


al markets and the major oil companies —' 
benefit from a series of credits they - 
receive. The government is footing the . 


whole bill, and cannot sustain it much 
longer. : 

To allow the prices of gas and oil to 
rise. slowly to world levels would add to 


inflation, but it would also cut down on 


‘consumption, and any vigorous conserva- 


‘tion program without a true reflection of. : 
{ tion of alternative forms of energy and 
‘sound. Rep. John Anderson has recently _: 


'the replacement. cost of energy is not 


‘advocated deregulating the price of gas 


{and then adding a stiff tax\on top of that. ° 
'The revenue from the tax could be used 


ithose in need. European : governments 
{have been doing this for a long time, and 
‘it ‘might be time for the United States to 
,gamer the political courage to carry it 
through. Rationing is f; and unnec- 
essary. Conservation an be met 
through a combination of intense educa- 
‘tion, deregulated prices, and a tax. 


: nonexistent. 


‘ 


If President Carter had heeded the 
advice of the Department of Defense in 
1977, and purchased the $400 million 


‘worth of photovoltaic cells then recom- 


mended, (cells that convert sunlight 
directly into electricity) in 1985, the 
electricity produced from these cells 
would be competitive with that produced . 


lopment of a technology- that is already 
well on its way. This example, Carter’s 
ill-fated “moral equivalent of war,” and 


{his most recent incredulous proposal 
edison to the fact that until this time, | 


energy policy on Capitol Hill has been 


4 


In the end, then, the energy prob- 
lems the United States face cannot be 
solved by one source, nor tremendous 
sums of money used more for pdlitical~ 
expediency than an actual contribution 
to an energy policy. If the U.S. is to 
become self-sufficient, or at least signifi- 
cantly reduce its dependence on foreign 
oil, it must act rationally, with a mea- 
sured strategy that focuses on. the enor- 
mous potential of solar power and 
conservation. Building codes for energy 
efficiency must be énacted and adhered 
to. Gasoline prices-must be allowed to 


ise, and a tax placed on it. Tax credits 


must be enacted to enhance the installa- 


the retrofitting of homes with insulation, 
weather stripping and the like. Informa- 
tion must be made available to the 


i consumer on alternative energy forms and 
| their potential. , 


_ Although the states and cities are 
taking it upon themselves to do many of 
the things that observers feel are the most 
effective ways of beginning to solve the 
nation’s energy problems, the administra- 
tion must redirect its priority and concen- 
trate on making energy policy and not 
the making ofa president. 
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_ Pre-Season 
Ski Sale 


‘Now's: your” 
eal to get’ The Edge... and” 
“make out like a bandit on quality ski gear! 4 


Our second-story man has filled our second floor with summer stock 
. and our main floor.is brimming with Burlington’ S biggest selection of : a 


top-quality Alpine skiing gear for 1980. " 
* We need room to move ...-and that means “felonious’’ savings on 


'79 ski equipment —.up to 50% off on brand name skis, boots, nineanae. | 


poles and clothing ... now through Saturday, September 22. 
The Downhill Edge second-story man. | 
He’ s stolen all the space .. but he left us lots of bargains. 
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65 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON. - =» 
HOURS: Mon. & Fri., 9:30-9; | 
Tues.-Sat., 9:30-6; Sat.9-5 
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BRING THIS COUPON TO BURGER KING. BU Y-ONE WHOPPER SANDWICH 
GET ANOTHER ONE FREE! IT’S OUR WA Y OF SAYING ‘WELCOME BACK’ 
TO ALL THE STUDEN TS A r THE UNI Soria Y OF VERMON T. 


Buy ene WHOPPER’ sandwich, 
get another WHOPPER free. 


Fe 
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| 
Please present this coupon 
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i 
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q 
Bes was 


before ordering. Limit one 


coupon per customer. Void | 
where prohibited by law. 


This offer expires 

—_—_______ Sept. 30, 1979 . 
.Good only at: Ki 
STORE ADDRESS(ES) ,' 


® 
Pv Egat oe Rd. and 981 Sheena Rd. 
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CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FRUIT COMPANY, INC. 
BOX 428 © BURLINGTON, VERMONT 03401 ) 


\ The Joseph Schlitz Brewing 
Company certifies Schlitz tobe a %& 
beer of uncompromising excel- 
lence, expertly brewed using only 
pure water, the very-finest barley 
malt, and select hops and grains. Comremts a2 puet 
Every drop. carefully aged and 
cmitPlegered for Superior quality. 


‘ 
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Overs: Jos. SchlitzBrewing Co. Muwauhes, Wis 
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By Claire McCrea 


. What has never, happened 
before will happen at Royall 
Tyler, Theatre this semester, For 
the first time, the UVM drama 
department will present a stu-, 
dent’s original play as a world 
premiere and as an entry in the 
American College Theatre Festi- 
val. Not only will-Royall Tyler 
participate in this nationwide 
contest, but it will also-host the 
festivities for the first time. 

“It all began at a party I 
went to two years ago,” said 
| Norman Schulz, senior. theatre 
major and playwright. “I was 
listening to music from Genesis, 
and I imagined a great man 
ascending a staircase... He had a 
kingly aura about him, even 
while his castle was falling down 
around him.” 

From this image originated 
the concept of Schulz’s work, 
42nd President. The play’s world 
is in anarchy, for the chain of 
presidency has been cut, and no 
formal, organized government is 
in operation. People live in their 


In the Arts 


Royall Tyler To Pibiliine 
-Student’s Work 


own little enclaves, one of which 
consists of political organizers 
who are the focus of the play. 

This group selects a young 
man (from Essex Junction, no 
less) to be a presidential. candi- 
date. Schulz explained: “This 
guy is a country bumpkin — 
hickish and innocent. He serves 
as clay for the others to mold 


into the kind of candidate they 


want. 


_ Always attentive to public 
relations, the campaign organi- 
zers instruct their man in the 
proper attitude and conduct. 
But -the-more they attempt to 
reestablish social order, the more 
they predicate their own’ de- 
struction. 


According to its author, the’ _ 


play is not written in a particular 
dramatic style. “‘It’s' not realistic 
or absurd though it has elements 


of each. Some of it is comic,. 


some tragic:.. I guess it might 
best be called an example of 
American literature.” 


As indicated by its title, the 


play occurs in the future. Since. 


Carter is our 39th president, 
Schulz noted, the chaos he 
foresees could occur in.1988 at 


Robert Lovell 


the earliest or in 2000 at the 
latest. 

Schulz initially submitted 
his work to his theatre professor 
to receive credit for independent 


continued on page 15 


The Lane Series Celebrates 
Its 25th ‘Year 


By Tom Campbell 


“I feel that this -year’s Lane 
Series is the most balanced 
program that we have ever put 
together,” said an enthusiastic 
Terry Demas. As director of the 
Lane Series, the largest perform- - 
ing arts series in Vermont, Mr. 

‘Demas and the Lane Series 
Committee are responsible for 
assembling the talented and ~ 


‘News Analysis 


varied artists who wil} perform 
over the following year. 

On the heels of a memor- 
able season that included perfor- 
mances. by Julian Bream, a 
superb Swiss Mime trio called 
Mummenschanz, and the Mos- 
cow—Philharmonic.- Orchestra, 
and a past that has included the 
likes of Simon and Garfunkel, 


A Season V 


The. Anniversary . Series, 
kicks off on October 19 with 
Pinchas Zuckerman, the inter-— 
nationally acclaimed -young vio- 
linist who was.hailed by the 
London Times .as 
without peer among violinists.” 

‘On November 8, the young 
Dutch master Frans Brueggen 
will perform on baroque flute 
with the Boston Camerata in a 
night that is called “A Kaleido- 
scope of Bach.” The perform- 
ance features a suite for flute 
and orchestra, a_ harpsichord 
concerto and cantata for chorus 
and soloists. 

The Chinese Acrobats and 
Magicians, a troup of 65. “‘spe;— 
cialists in the impoésibfe** will 
bring their unique performance 
to Memorial Auditofium on 
December 1. 

The spring half of the Silver 
Anniversary will feature a large 
scale symphony, .a_ classical 
ballet, and a smash hit Broadway 
production, On Jan 31, the 


“absolutely 


' Dvorak’s 


Marcel Marceau and Benny 
Goodman, choosing performers 
for the series ds not something 
that is judged: lightly. ““‘We are 
the art’s authority of Vermont, 
so to speak, when it comes to 
bringing the best in -performing 
arts. .—. be it jazz, - classical; 
theatre, or whatever to the 
state,” said Demas. “We take 
this responsibility quite serious- 
ly.” 


This year marks the twenty | 


fifth anniversary of the Lane 
Series. Unlike. previous seasons, 
when tickets were sold on an 
individual basis as well as in 


packages, this year’s Series will 


offer three exclusive subscrip- 
tions. The first package,. the 
Silver Anniversary Series; is what 
Demas describes as the classic 
Lane’ Series fare. It -also typlifies 


very well what he called the well. 


balanced = of the wemies; 


David Bromberg. 


Frankfurt Symphony Orchestra, 
featuring Eliahu Inbal as conduc- 
‘tor, and guest pianist Ruth 
Laredo, will appear. The ensem- 
ble of 110 musicians will per- 
form, among others, a piano 
concerto’ by Beethoven and 
classic Eighth Sym- 
phony. - “- “ 
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each performance takes place in 
subsequent months beginning in 
October. 

One small regret that Terry 
Demas has about. this year’s 


. schedule of performances is that 


- Bonnie Raitt Is A 
| Good Bet for October 


Although not officially con- 
firmed at this moment, it is 
more than likely that Bonnie 
Raitt will appear at the Patrick 
Gym in -early October. Miss 


‘Raitt appeared at the University“ 


in the spring of 1977 and also 
put on a great performance last 
summer at the Vermont Music 
Festival in Fairlee. 

. Although Tim Koehler, the 
newly elected President of S.A. 
Concerts, has spent a busy 
summer away from Burlington, 
he has put a lot of time in the 
last few weeks ‘into the fall 
concert schedule. 

“Although we did three 
major concerts last- fall,’ said 
Koehler, “we probably will be 
doing only one or two this 
semester.” 
factors that has contributed to a 
move towards what Koehler has 
described as a “‘branching out of 
interests” is financial. “‘Since last 
year,” he stated, “there has 


he was not able to book Muddy’ ’ 


‘Waters, although it seemed’ at 


first that he would: “‘Muddy is 
getting.a little older now and he 
decided that he did not want to 
tour in the north because of the 
colder climate. We were able to 
book David Bromberg and his 
band as a replacement, though, 
so we don’t feel that we were 
hurt at all in that area. We’re 


confident that we. can bring. 


Muddy in the summer.’ 
Ordinarily, the Lane Series 
would operate in the summer as 
well as during the semester. This 
aspect of the series was foregone 
over the past summer, though, 
because. of organidqational busi- 


“appedrance of The Royal Winni- 


peg Ballet and Orchestra featur- 


ing interpretations from classics’ 


to modern. The performers are a 


precisely trained group of 30° 


qouns dancers from all over the 
1d. 
‘The final performance of 


Terry Demas, Director 


ness dealing with the coming’ 


two semesters. “This, is an 
important season for us in a 
number of different ways,” 
commented Demas. “‘The biggest 
factor of all for us to consider is 
the ever-increasing cost of bring- 
ing quality performers to Bur- 
ington. For example, the Frank- 
furt Symphony Orchestra, who 
will be here_in the spring, are an 
emsemble of over 100 musicians. 
The Krasnayarsk Russian Ballet 


Neil. Simon’s Chapter Two. 


Many consider. Simon to be one}. 


of today’s funniest playwrights. 
“This will take place on March 
26. ‘ 
As well as the previously 
discussed package, there is also 
an extravaganza series; featuring 
laughter, enchantment, excite- 
ment, and a pop Series which 
will. highlight’ three of . the 
greatest jazz and blues perform- 
ers of contemporary.times, 

The first “event of the 
extravaganza series will be a 
production of Gilbert and Sulli- 


10, it is a large scale production 
that features a cast and chorus 
of 55 and an orchestra, costumes 
and imaginative sets. 


On February 22, a Carri-| ~ 


bean Dance Spectacular will 
make its way to the Burlingto 
stage. Conjunto  Folklo 


(continued on page 6)” 
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One of the major. 


been, mostly because of the 
energy ptoblem, a 15-20% in- 
crease in the cost of booking 


,acts. Many large bands just are 
‘not worth the investment, to 


either us or the students, any- 
more.” 
Koehler is looking forward 
to working more closely with 
other campus organizations with 
an interest in music this semes- 
ter; “I’ve. spoken with Jay 
Strauser and some others at 


WRUV concerning ways that we |- 


can be of help to each other in 
promoting concerts and they 
seem: very enthusiastic. We are 
both in a position to do a lot of 
good musical things for’, the 
area.” 

Looking towards a possible 


Bonnie Raitt concert, he feels |. 


that it is a‘type of show that 
studénts will look forward to. 
“It’s definitely time,” he stated, 
‘‘for another female. performer 
to play here.” 


‘We are the 
arts authority 
_of Vermont, 

so to speak... 
We take this 
responsibility 
quite seriously.’ 


will- include 90 performers. This 
type of entértainment is not 
inexpensive, especially when one 
considers that meals and hous- 
must also be 
like everything 
it is becoming 


ing, at times, 
provided. And, 
else, it seems, 
more costly.” 

- In an effort to deal with this 
problem, the Lane Series is 
looking to the UVM student 
body for more support. This 
includes providing more enter- 
tainment ‘that is aimed at them 
than has been so in the past. 
“Our function is obviously dif- 
ferent than an organization such 
as S.A. Concerts, for instance. 
We have established ourselves as 
a series of the more classically 
oriented arts 
intention of shifting from that 
emphasis. But we can include 
performances in areas such as 


‘jazz and blues which are quite 


unique in this area. It is one of 
‘our main objectives in the 
following year to improve stu- 
dent attendance at the Lane 
Series events. Without such 
improvement we may possibly 
be facing some financial difficul- 
ties in thé near future.” 

The Lane Series is a very 


special supportive arts group. It} 


would be quite a shame if lack 
of student support was to be the 
main detriment to not only its 
growth but its present stability 
as an organization. An exciting 
two semesters of performing arts 
are in store at the Lane Series 
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Save money! | 
Save time! | 
U Save bother! 


To order your subscription: 
‘to The New York Times at 
special reduced rates fill out 
the form below and send it 


Mike Hoyt 

420 College Street 
Burlington, Vt. 05401 
Univ. of Vermont 


For further information Wi 
call: 864-4865 or 863-2610. 


Please enter my subscription to The New York Times as checked: 

. Subscriptions will be delivered to dorms or may be picked up at the 
Student Center. Daily subscription rates are 40% below thé 
newsstand price. 


C—O FALLTERM [UE ULL YEAR ! 
(() Weekdays (Mon-l‘ri) $9.30 $18. 
[_] Weekdays (Mon-Sat) 10.95 21. 0 
Weekdays and Sundays . 26-35 51.30 
Sundays Only ' 15.40 29.40 


Please enclose payment and make checks payable to: Mike Hoyt. 
Delivery begins on Monday, sPeron 17th. No delivery during’ 
holiday s and vacations. 
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“ROOMEUL OF 
BLUES” 


"ONS NIGHT ONLY!! 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 7th — 9P.M. 
TICKETS ‘6° | 


WAREHOUSE HALL 


Corner College & So. Champlain Sts. 


B.Y.0.B. and Dancing! 


Tekets at: Emerald City Of OZ 
71 St. Paul St. 


By Tom Campbell 


Burlington is often referred 


to as a town, of many bars. 


Although theré is certainly no 
dearth of alcoholic playgrounds 
in the area,’one type of night 
spot that is anything but 


[predominant is a bar with a 


music club. atmosphere. . R.W. 


Hunt’s on Main Street is probab- _ 
ly the only nightclub in Burling-_. 


ton that totally fulfills this need. 
‘Hunt’s was opened in 1977 
by Yoram Samets, a_business- 


mar who bought the bar when it | 


was named The Opry. After a 
great. deal of renovation and 
general cleanup, it reopened 
with a much broader audience 
appeal than’ the Opry had 
possessed. Finally, in the late fall 
of 1977, Chico Lager and Bert 


Anderson, along with anothet- 


partner who is no longer associa- 
ted with them, purchased the 
business. Since then, it has 
become one of the most unique 
night spots in the area. 
“Although we were fully 
committed to the bar business 


-when we bought into Hunts, we 


originally had plans for another 
sort of venture,” said Chico. 
“We had almost settled steps for 
the opening of an old fashioned 
ice cream parlour. We had no 
idea at the time that Ben and 
Jerry’s were pretty advanced in 
their plans to open up business, 
and if we hadn’t changed our 
own plans we probably would 


| have been in a lot of trouble.” 


With a population that is 
much bolstered by the return of 
students from the four area 
colleges every fall, Chico, Ander- 
son and their former. partner 
were greatly attracted to the 
potential of a business.such as 
Hunt’s, especially after the time 
and work that Samets had put 
into it after taking it over. 
“From the beginning, we looked 
at the concept'of Hunt’s as a 
club for major acts to perform 
at. Our goal was to get on the 
regular performance circuit that 
included clubs in New York, 
Boston and Montreal. Our major 
drawback ‘then, as it still is now, 
is the fact that we are serving a 
relatively small market.’* 

Since Chico’s became part 
owner of Hunt’s, he has seen the 
Burlington music situation 
change dramatically. Bluegrass, 
which -has a particularly limited 
appeal, has become virtually 
extinct. “There isn’t a single 
bluegrass band on the area 
circuit now,”’ Chico commented. 
“Although at some point it will 
probably _be—resurrected,—_there 
seems to be virtually no interest 


“in it at the moment. I think that. 


personal taste is part of it, but 


I’m sure that it is also very much 


dependent: upon the financial 
aspect of bluegrass performances 
in clubs. The money just isn’t in 
it.. Music with a much wider 
audience appeal; such-as rock 


and jazz, is what brings it in. 


The music club concept is 
still new to Burlington. Conse- 


quently, Chico féels that Hunt’s - 


is nowhere near the saturation 
point in area interest. He said 
public awareness and interest in 
the type of club entertainment 
that Hunt’s provides grow consi* 
derably. “It is something that 
takes a long time to develop in 
people’s minds. Rather than just 


a facility acting as a large,’ 


makeshift concert hall, such as 
the Patrick gymnasium at UVM, 
clubs such as Hunt’s. offer .a 
more casual and intimate setting 
for both performer and audi- 
ence. We feel ha. nce someone 


mwenkoy ment 
r being able to take in a “fi 


dinner, a few drinks and a go 


in the Arts 


Chico Lager — Co-owner of Hunt's 


will be hooked,:so to speak.” 


Chico expressed no opti- 
mism toward -a.ceturn to -the 
club music ‘scene of the pre rock 
concert era. “Financial logistics 
just don’t add ‘up to _it.”’ Nimble 
negotiations are the watchword 
when he brings in major musi- 
cians. 

As with most endeavors, he 
had a baptism by fire. ‘‘My first 
major concert production was a 
disaster. Right after we. had 
purchased the club we booked 
Eric Anderson for four shows in 
two nights. Forty-five minutes 
after he was supposed to be’on 
stage for the first one I was 
picking him up as he arrived at 
the airport. When we got back to 
Hunt’s he met his backup band, 


‘We almost. 


settled steps for 
the opening of an 
ice cream palour 


Chico Lager 


two members of which he had 
never played with. The first 
thing he did was start drinking 
and by the time he appeared 
onstage he -was quite loaded. I 
can safely say that the first show 
of the second night was the only 
performance that remotely 


resembled a concert. At the 


most we probably sold 15 
tickets for the second show. 
That whole event,’” he conclu- 


ded, ‘“‘was probably the lowest 
+moment-in_the—club’s history.” 


Disappointments have since 
been rare, however. Soon after 


Anderson’s appearance, for ex-_ 
‘ample, came the first of three 


engagements by the masterful 
jazz tock guitarist Pat Metheny. 
Being relatively inexperienced in 
booking talent at first, Chico 


Virtually stumbled upon signing 


Metheny. Metheny appeared in 
April and May of 1978, but the 
concerts sold moderately at best. 
It wasn’t a question of perfor- 
mance, however, for those who 
caught the-act went away very’ 
impressed. 

Metheny was not a well- 
known artist outside of a circle 
of people | £xclusively into his 
special form of jazz rock. The 
fact, that Metheny played twice 
at Hunt’s, while he was still a 
virtual unknown, though, led 
directly to his stunning appear- 
ances early this summer’in the 
middle of a national tour and.on 
the crest of a pair of large selling 
recent releases, 

The success that Chico and 
Andelicit™ expetiehé8e.) with 

etheny 


band in ‘the ‘same setting, they than luck. It reflects a maturity om vad Plevet large part in its 
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in dealing with national promo- 
ters and_ the’ corfesponding 
increase in business contacts. 
“The. importance of contacts 
becomes’ apparent,”’ commented 
Chico, “when the financial as- 
pects of running a club such as 
Hunt’s are taken into account. 
We have to be constantly on the 
alert for special situations and be 
ready to take advantage of them. 
Many of the artists that we are 
able to book are either those 
who are still on their way up and 
thus quite willing to perform in 


- such a relatively low profit 


situation or those who have 
experienced their heyday‘ and 
are therefore much more avail- 
able than in the past.” 

As for the coming season, 


many performances are still in |. 


the negotiation stages. One act 
that has been set, though, is a 
return performance by Phil 


Woods, the innovative jazz vibra- : 
phonist. Known as the maste; of 


the instrument,, Woods has 
played in - Burlington -on a 


number of occasions and has: 


been consistently exciting. 

With the success that Hunt’s 
has experienced in the past 
couple of years; Chico and 
Anderson are looking “tothe 
future as a time of continued 
growth and expansion. ‘‘We have 
plans,” :commented Chico, “‘ta 
increase both the stage and the 
seating capacity by a good 
amount some time at the end of 


this year or the beginning of the” 


next. What it will involve is 
knocking out a wall on the right 
side of the bar and moving 
the ‘stage to take advantage of 
the newly acquired space. Pro- 
motion people I have spoken to 
in Boston and New York are 
very enthusiastic about the pros- 


pective addition of seventy-five- 


to eighty seats.” 

An immediate result of this 
move will be felt by customers 
in the form of- lower ticket 
prices in some instances. This 
would be especially so, pointed 
out Chico, in an act-such as 
Leon. Redbone, whose tickets 
went for $7.50. 

Hunt’s has been more than 
just a business for its owners. 
“We have been blessed with a 
marvelous group of people work- 
ing here. Even if jiist working in 
the kitchen or waitressing, they 


have shared - our ‘excitement 


about the place. Four of our 
employees have been here for a 
year and a half: and Smokey, 
who is our head waiter, works as 
hard as Bert or I in keeping 
things going.” 

Like. the owners and those 


‘who work there, you'll find 


nothing stuffy about the atmos- 


phere at Hunt’s. Live music lives 


on arid Hunt’s con- 


‘ By Desmond 
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VSO Prepares For 
Its 45th Season 


By Desmond Fitzgerald Se 


America’s oldest state sym- 
phony and Vermont’s largest 
performing arts group begins its 
4Sth season this fall with four 
special Burlington concerts. 
Three of the concerts will be 
held in the classic Flynn Theatre 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
Phony will fil Memorial Audi- 
torium. 


The series commences 


November 3 with widely ac- 
claimed pianist Menachem Press- 
ler as guest soloist. With key- 
board skills called “as nearly 
perfect as a human being can 
attain,” Pressler is well-known 


and respécted both on his own . 


and as a member of the presti- 
gious Beaux Arts Trio. : 

On December 16, the VSO 
will present an unusual Christ- 
mas matinee, combining the 
talents of guitarists Alfonso 
Moreno and Minerva Garibay, 
the VSO, and the UVM Choral 
Union. Alfonso Moreno has 
earned a growing teputation for 
his passionate interpretation-and 


lightning dexterity which he will 


also be sharing with the Lenin- 
grad and Moscow Philharmonics. 

In February, Beethoven’s 
masterful 9th Symphony’ will 
feature the VSO and the UVM 
Choral Union under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James Chapman. And 
the series ends in April with 
guest ¢conductor-pianist. Lukas 
Foss, Presently conductor of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonia and 
recipient of a 1979 ASCAP 
award for innovative program- 


ming, Foss has. been in constant 
demand as a guest conductor for 
the: major orchestras of the U.S. 


. and Europe. Foss served as 
_ Successor to Schoenberg as Pro- 


fessor of Composition at UCLA, 


as conductor of the Jerusalem | 


Symphony and the Buffala 
Philharmonic from 1963-1970, 
during which time he made the 
city a focus of- national attention 
and a mecca for composers:and 
performers of contemporary 
music. 

Tickets are $5.50 and $6.50 
for each ‘concert, $20 or $22 for 
all four. ~100 seats -at each 
concert will be sdld to students 
at a dollar off. 


Musicians Perform For 
Anti-Nuke Movement. 


By Jenny Landey 


If Jimmy Carter is con- 
vinced that nuclear_power. and 
synthetic fuels are the way to 
end> America’s dependence on 


| foreign oil, then some of the 


‘biggest names in rock and roll 
are equally convinced that ener- 
gy self-sufficiency will be attain- 
ed””’Without nuclear _ plants 
through conservation. 

Jackson Brewne, Bonnie 
Raitt, Grahani Nash, James 
Taylor, Carly Simon, Bruce 
Springsteen, John Hall and the 


Jackson Browne aod 
PE ase ei RES ES Ee SPORES: 
Doobie Brothers will make their 
point in the name. of MUSE 
(Musicians United for Safe Ener- 
gy) at five benefit concerts 
before more than 100,000 fans 
at New York’s Madison Square 
Garden September 19th-through 


_ |, 23rd. They expect to raise $1 
| million for the anti-nuclear: 


movement. ieee 

. Rock and Roll musicians are 

‘not new to nuclear politics. In 

1974 the first benefit concerts 

raised money in New Mexico to 
‘ st hi 
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fund native Americar land right 
issues. Many uranium mines are 
locatéd on ‘Indian land and the 
legal owners were fighting for 
their possessory rights. 

In 1976 when California 
voters were faced with anti- 
nuclear Proposition 15 on the 
ballot, west coast musicians 
performed several. benefit con- 
certs and raised nearly $160,000 
for the initiative. When it lost-by 
more than 2-1, musicians and 
anti-nuke forces were temporar- 
ily disillusioned, but. with the 
formation of the Pacific Alliance 
in 1977 they. rebounded with 
new strength. Other benefits 


“were-organized to raise money 


for local alliances on both east 
and west coasts and for the 
Karen Silkwood Fund. 

“It was, in fact, the Silkwood 
Benefit that ultimately gave 
birth .to MUSE. Silkwood, a 
28-year-old lab technician, died 
in an auto accident on her way 
to. deliver documents: detailing 
safety hazards at the plant where 


she worked. Attorneys brought 


suit for $11.5 million against 
her employer, the giant Kerr- 
McGee plutonium plant in Okla- 
homa. Money was needed for 
legal fees and expenses related to 


winning the case. So in May, 


1978 anti-nuke talent from both 
coasts, including ~ musicians 
James Taylor,, Michae} Franks, 


Hall and Raitt, joined at the 


Palladium Theatre in New York 
and raised $16,000. _. , 
>After the benefit, John Hall 


called for a major concert on the: 
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Lums is food news for everyone who loves 
good food and good drink. — : 


Frosty steins of draft beer, fine wines. 


Gourmet burgers, Steaks, Clams, Roast 
beef, Shrimp, Lusver Jack Sandwienes = 


Uvervthing from a snack to u meal 


ocerved from 1:30 Pi to.1:00 AM 


WILLISTON RD. 
4 0 ° BURLI: CTO; s VT 


Near Airport 


[kids Con Order For A Dollar and o Quarter | oe 
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Lane Series 


Continued form page 3 


Nacional de Cuba are an entour- 
age of seventy Cuban performers 


who have astounded audiences’ 


on four continents. ee 

The Russians are coming on 
March 11. The Krasnayarsk 
Russian Folk Ballet and Orches- 


tra, a group of ninety singers, 


dancers and musicians from 
Siberia, will perform to the 
delight of both Burlington and 
the Lane Series, -' 

The Pop Series is aimed 
especially at the younger audi- 
ences. Following a superb Jazz 
series that the Lane Series put 

‘ on. two yéars ago, this can be 
considered as a growth from it. 

Earl “Fatha” Hines, one of 
the greats of modern Jazz piatio, 
will make an appearance on 

- October 5. Acclaimed by Count 
Basie as “the greatest piano 
player in the world,” Hines has 


a eveevre 


Pky 


*In the Arts. 


cast his liberating spell on 
contemporary music and musi- 
cians for moré than two genera- 
tions, a 

On November 2, David 
Bromberg and his Band will 
bring their innovative blend of 
blues, country swing, bluegrass, 
folk, and rock for a live perform- 
ance that afficianados should 
not miss; 

Closing the Series will be 
the great Count Basie and his 
Orchestra. A legendary pérform- 
er for over forty years, Count 
Basie’s name is synonomous 
with that of jazz. 

: As‘ well as the Series sub- 
scriptions that are being offered 
to the public, there will be two 
evenings of Chamber music at 
individual , ticket prices. The 
Polish Chamber Orchestra will 
perform on October 10 with 
guest Harpschordist Igor Kipnis, 
who is considered by many to 
be America’s greatest — living 
harpsichordist. The Polish Cham- 
- ber ensemble will be the largest 


nm 


Bonnie RAitt during her last visit to U VM. ; 
@ iS « 
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scale of Bangladesh to educate 
the public about nuclear power 
and-renewable energy sources. 

“When we were. entering 
into. this we had. to deal.with the ’ 


{reputation these social benefit: 


if 
*& 
.e 


4 
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concerts had,” says Sam Love- 


joy, titular president of MUSE 


and longtime anti-nuclear acti- 
vist. “Structuring the thing was 
very important to neutralize 
fears that benefit concerts have 
become a big rip-off. We put 


‘together a very public and 


accountable production board 
and foundation. It’s all public.” 
The production board 


‘supervises logistics for the bene-' 


fit as well as working out details 


‘for the record and feature film 


documenting the event. 
The MUSE Foundation will 


‘oversee the grant of the benefit’s 
proceeds to local and national ~foundation .as_ ear} . 
“Organizations, national actions cea 


and for public education. 
“The comparison on money 


is a joke,” says Lovejoy. “The 
} utilities. spend half a million 
| dollars a day in advertising 
nuclear power, All that energy 
expended 


 for..the concert is 


‘going to compete with the 


utilities for two days. Of course, 


we'll use the money a little more 
- efficiently,” he adds, 
Lovejoy cites the power of 


+, Tock and roll money in political 


campaigns. The Allman Brothers 
raised money for ‘Carter atid 
Jackson Browne did the same 
for Jerry Brown’s 1974 and’’78 
campaigns. “It’s one of the few 
ways you can raise large dollars 
without going: to rich people,” 
Lovejoy says. 

With the 1980 presidential 
election alteady heating up,- 
energy promises to be a major 
campaign issue, Lovejoy believes 
anti-nuclear forces are a large 
enough block of voters to deny 
the presidency to any candidate 
who has an unacceptable energy 
program. Royalties from the, 
record and film of the Garden 
Concert will be flowing into the 


October and early November, 
and will play an important role 
in shaping the electorate’s opin- 
ion On energy matters, —~ 

The performers agree that 
music is one of the best ways to 
reach the public. “Quite a few 
people know how important a 
show of strength and solidarity 
8, Says Jackson’ Browne. 


chamber ensemble to tour the 
States during 1978-79. 


‘Strobel and Taveiner : 


of Royal Winnipeg Ballet, - 

On April 12, the most. 
sought after string quartet in the 
world, The Amadeus String 
Quaftet, will appear at Memorial 
Auditorium. They will perform 
Mozart’s Hoffmeister Quartet, 
Btitten’s Quartet No. 3, and 
Shubert’s A minor Quartet ‘on 
April 12. 


“Those who. don’t know and just 
happen to come to a concert 
because they’re attracted by 
someone they know through 


~ music — that’s fine: We get an 


opportunity to tell them about 
the danger of nuclear power.” 

The highly visible musicians 
on MUSE’s board of directors 
will draw public and media 
attention. “The press’ follows 
' musicians and when -we talk 
about nuclear power, it ‘gets 
reported,” Bonnie“ Raitt says. 
“What we’re trying to do with 
._MUSE,”’ she. explains, “is to 
expand the benefit concerts fo 


* grow beyond rock & roll into 


jazz and local acts. People in the 


public eye have a special respon-| 


sibility to educate.”’ 
“We are being misled,” John 
Hall states catégorically. 


“*You’ve got to face the fact that |° 


the government will lie to us and 
we ought to. know that corpora- 
tions will lie to us when they 
stand to.make a profit. It 
shouldn’t be surprising that with 
$140 billion invésted in nuclear 
. power over the last thirty years, 
‘the companies involved continue 
to say there’s no risk involved. 
These people put the-short-term 
gain above the long-term risk. 
We’ve just got to try and find 
out if enough people will stand 
up for the right to live.” 
“Once people get more 
information they'll be able to 
make up their own minds’ and 
Physijgally do something,” says 
Graham Nash, who believes-the 
youth of this country wil] be 
instrumental in the fight against 
nuclear. power. “I think the 
people are getting pissed. If the 
American people were able to. 
‘lay their bodies on the line in 
their capital city‘to put a stop to 
the Vietnam war, for sure we 
must be able to stop this crazy 
evolutionary suicide we’re com- 
mitting. We are either going to 
‘ye ‘Or we’re not -going to die,” 
ash adds, mentioning Three 
Mile Island. - 

« «Most of the musicians shun 
comparisons between the anti- 
nuclear movement and the Viet- 
nam demonstrations of ten years 
ago. But Lovejoy sees a connect- 
ion.“It’s the same government, 
the same corporations that are 
touting nuclear power and syn- 
thetic fuels that told us Vietnam 
was O.K. It’s just when .you 
build a nuclear reactor in some- 
body’s backyard you’re going to 
make them anti-nuclear — right 
wing republicans, conservatives, 
liberals. They all hate nukes,” 
and, adds Lovejoy, “it’s real easy 
to shape things up in this 'coun- 
try if you've got people in every 
neighborhood. MUSE is jiist the 


tip of the icebe bve; 


_ THE VERMONT SUMMER CYNIC 
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By Tom’Campbell | 


This is the end... 
Beautiful friend. 
This is the end... 
My only friend, 
The end. 
Abandon all your plans, 
The end. 
Of everything that stands, 
The end. * 
Copyright 1968, The Doors 


Quite simply, much of _Francis 
Coppola’s Apocalypse Now is as stunning 
as anything that has appeared in the 
history of commercial cinema. 

The opening scene is such a moment. 
As Jim Krieger’s soft, crisp guitar playing 
wraps itself almost too strangely around 
Jim Morrison’s stark, lamenting vocals, a 
vivid, slowly transforming montage of 
war imagery engulfs the viewer in a vision 
of Viet Nam that is both startling and 
enticingly attractive. An exotic land is 
first seen as a beautiful, undisturbed area, 
then immediately violated by the inter- 


vention of helicopters, planes, and other 


mechanisms of modern warfare. 

In an additional layer of montage 
effect, an extreme closeup of a tired 
man’s face, reflectively smoking a cigar- 
ette, is juxtaposed on the other half of 
the screen by a mideastern face etched in 
stone, obviously some sort of-god-to a 
foreign culture. This complex meshing of 
imagery, moving in and out of itself, acts 
as a prologue that marvelously condemns 
the power and impact of the coming epic. 

The premier of Apocalypse Now on 
August 15. was one of the most unique 
and longest awaited spectacles of the 


decade. It is a movie with a background 


so complex that-it took almost 240 days 


to film and, incredibly, another 27: 


months ‘before’ its release in a “final 
version. After numerous advanced show- 
ings as a “work in progress,” including a 
visit to Cannes where it earned that 


festival’s Grand Prix award for best film . 


(which was shared by The Tin Drum, a 
film by German director Volker Schlon- 
dorff), the danger is that its final release 
may be viewed as almost anticlimactic, 


something promised for so long that it’s” 


become a tired event in the public’s eye 
before even being experienced." 

Yet, with a massive advertising 
campaign that seems to reach any news- 
paper or magazine that is well circulated, 
and an advanced sales arrangement (at 
$5.00 a ticket) for exclusive month long 
engagement performances in Los Angeles, 
Montreal, and New York City before 
general release, even a re-release of such a 


non-classic as Finnian’s Rainbow would 


-probably sell out. Not until Apocalypse 
appears in general release will Coppola 
really begin to realize how he stands in 
regard to recouping the 16 million dollars 
that he has personally invested in it: 

Perhaps the Viet Nam war film has 
run out of gas, in the public’s opinion, 
after less than two years and only a 
handful of films. This is a question that 
has to weigh heavily on the mind of Mr. 
Coppola. “It was-my thought,” he has 
expressed in describing his epic, “that if 
the American audience could look at the 
heart of what Viet Nam was really like — 


what it looked like and what it felt like — 
then it. would be only one small step 


away from putting it, behind them.” 
Although light-heartedly telling Tony 
Chiu of the New York Times that he 
could always get a job doing,a million 
dollar film starring someone like Goldie 
Hawn if Apocalypse fails anyway, he 


‘| probably is not prepared to handle failure 


on any terms, not after spending over half 
of this decade on one film. 
* Viet Nani has only recently become a 


——_ t 
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“Apocalypse Now! on ‘the Viet Nam Experience 
After Seven Years: A Definitive View 


topic that most commercial filmmakers 
would even touch: John Wayne’s hawkish 
paean to American superiority, The 


Green Berets, released in 1968, was the 


only major film to deal with the subject 
until Heroes and Rolling Thunder were 
released in 1977. Both dealt with the out 
of synch relationship returning veterans 
had with the country, with the star of the 
former, Henry Winkler, trying to “find 
himself” and the main character in the 
latter trying to find the killers of his 
family. Coming Home, which garnered a 
number of-Academy Awards this spring, 
humanized the returning veteran’s plight 
by Jon Voight’s portrayal as a paraplegic 
who: tries desperately to win Jane Fonda 
from her delusion-filled husband, avho is a 
much decorated veteran of. the war 
himself. 

Micheal Cimino’s__nilagnificant- work 


The Deer Hunter has definitely: been the - 


most influential film on the Viet Nam 
experience until now. The evolution of 


‘events and characters, from clowning, 


innocent comraderie to a strange land of 


‘death and. unrequitted torture, and 


back to a land that can never be the same 
again, leaves the viewer haunted by its 


: implications. 


On _a normal schedule (barring, for 
instance, events such as the typhoon 
which caused almost 1.5°million dollars 
worth of damage and caused at least a 
month’s delay), Apocalypse Now! would 


have been released almost concurrently ° 


with Coming Home and The Deer Hunter. 
Moreover, it was in pre-shooting stages 
almost.two years before any of the recent 


‘Viet Nam films were begun. Instead of 


afriving during the height of the interest 


_in the Viet Nam war film, it can be taken ‘i 
as the next step in the genre. 


Although ‘Coppola and John Milius 


‘ self ‘wo ; 
Stiv/ Glu NOe aah 


oe 


Upper left — Entering the fortress of Col. Kurtz 
(Marlon Brando). Center — Martin Sheen as Willard. : 
Left — Soldiers take Mass as a village is leveled 
around them. Above — Francis Ford Coppota. 


(whose string of successful screenwnting ior officers, Willard *is innocently con- 
credits includg, among others, Jeremiah fused by the fact that he is ordered to 
Johnson, The he and The Lion, which terminate the~ command | of- Colonel 
he also directed, and Dirty Harry) have Kurtz, a war hero who has set up his own 
loosely based the framework of the film band of assassins deep in the Vietnamese 
on Joseph Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness,’ jungle. Only when things are qualified 
a grim tale of an oppressive journey up one step further (‘you are to terminate 
the Congo.’ Apocalypse, Now! unques- his command... with extreme prejudice’’) 
tionably deserves, by its sheer magnitude does he suddenly comprehend. 
as a creation of art, to be examined as it In fact, Willard’s journey up the 
stands, not as the interpretation of a past river,” constantly~ edging deeper and 
work as some have, in part, attempted to deeper into hostile enemy territory, is 
do, also very much the vehicle that takes him, 
_ Two factors which play a large part and the audience as participant, along the 
in-the making of Apocalypse Now! also. path of both sélf-discovery and a new, 
serve as vehicles for the film’s complex however jaded, outlook, about the war 


theme. The first is the often subtly and its effect upon those who must deal }. 


reflective acting of Martin Sheen. Second- with it first hand. Around him, Coppola 
ly, the technically brilliant level of and Milius. have placed four. soldiers 
filmmaking evident throughout the work..whose job is to escort him safely to an 
contributes tomake.it-.one_of.the de-...unknown. destination. It is here that 
cade’s most important films. . Coppola had to. be especially. careful. In 

_ Sheen, who has worked chiefly in spending the massive amount of time that 
television (including various parts in The it obviously required on the grander 
Missiles of October, Catholics, Pretty Boy aspects of.the film, a fatal mistake might 


Floyd, and Blind Ambition), plays the have been made. if he had allowed the} 


role. of Captain Willard, the viewer’s. supporting characters around Sheen to 
subjective guide and sometime narrator, appear flawed in any manner, 

in a slow trek through the heart of Viet. As it stands, though, each of these 
Nam which must ‘ultimately end in the~ men soon transcends the initial sense of 
death of either him or the man-he pur- tokenism that one might suspect of their 


sues. Unlike De Niro’s Micheal in The first obviously distinguishable character-_ 
’ Deer Hunter, the viewer never meets istics Albert Hall, as Chief! is the pilot of 


Captain Willard as an ‘untainted inno- the small P.T. boat of whom Willard tells 
cent” before his baptism into the conflict” us via narration, “Although I was official- 
of Viet Nam. Although he has fought in ly commdnder of this mission... it was 
the war before being selected for this plain from the start that he would run the 
mission, it is quite obvious that, almost. boat — not I.”’ Clean, the youngest of the 
paradoxically, he hasn’t really “been crew, who, like Chief, is also a black, is 
around.” A strong hint of this occurs in played by Larry Fishburn. No older than 
an early scene that will probably be 17, he, more than any of the others, 
regarded as one of the true classic mo- represents the infectious rock-and roll 
ments of the movie. Sitting at a dinner attitude that was developing in American 
meeting with a number of uneasy super- (continued on page 23} 
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RAILroaD Train SHED Covering Steam Locomotive #220 (1915), 10 wheel engpne and nsf dln tepesincrepinr abe gc tah's 
private car GRAND ISLE (1899)..R. R. Freicet BusLoine with OLD IRONSIDES Steam 19. HoRsesHor Baan ANN 
Loxomonve) wooden replica exhibited with R. R. lantern collection wagons, Concord coacfles. Traverses. 


Carl Rungus. Works of Remington, Sydney Laurence, A. F. Tait and Rosa Bonheur Examples of home wei 


Beach, HUNTING LODGE (Newly constructed, 1961 Made -ot vitgin timber North” 25. SHaken HORSESTAND 
American big game trophies, Surrounded by an arboretum of nanse Vermont trees 


SIDEWHEELER TICONDEROGA (Shelburne Harbor. Vermont, 1¢06)! 


ng. 


Last verncal beam hamessmaker's shops. 
Passenger and freight steamer intact in ‘the United States. Marine PNnts, painnngs, and 24. CASTLETON SLATE JaiL 
photographs. Film, “The Last Voyage” (moving ot TI overland! shown twice daily aboard quarters 

Declared National Historic Landmark, 1964 oe 

. Diamonp Barn (Shaftsbury, Vermont, 800) 
and bronze castings. 

Prentis House (Hadley, Massachusetts, 1743) 
furniture and. furnishings. Early delft. Srump-work embrorderies smoked” 
.-Mustum Sop. (Newly constructed, 195¢) . . 
. Tuckaway Baan (Shelbume, Vermont, 18355) 
- BLACKSMITH AND WieeL wRiGHT SHop (Shelburne, Vermont, 1840) 


Display of over ¢,000 patterns for brass 
samplers. Commemorative totles, Laces. 


- Meetinc House Swen (Newly constructed, 1958)... Horse-drawn vehicles. 


While your parents are visiting the campus, steer them to 
our Collection of Wonderful Things—at the Shelburne 
Museum. Spend a super enjoyable day together at one of 
New England’s.most famous attractions before you ease 
them on their way. (Of course your student ID gets you in for 
$3.00—$2.00 off the regular $5.00 admission.) 

They may be interested to know that many of the 35 
buildings had to be moved here from other places. There are 


Six furnished period houses, a country inn, a lighthouse from 


the middle of Lake Champlain, a one-room schoolhouse artd 
the only remaining two-lane covered-bridge-with-footpath. 
ir Vermont. : ae 

The Webb Memorial Building houses art by Rembrandt, 
Monet, Manet, Degas; Corot, Courbet and Cassatt. .  - 

Take Dad for a stroll along the 220-foot deck of the elegant 
old Ticonderoga—the last paddlewheeler to sail Lake. 
Champlain. Don’t let him miss our extensive collections of 
carriages and horsedrawn vehicles or the Wildung collection 
of American hand tools. | 

Mothers usually go for the early Vermont homemaking 
implements, the quilt, pewter and ceramic collections—and 


the many interiors complete with everything but people from | 


a century or two ago. : 


; | 
Ane - ~~ 2 


Circus Parade BuitDinG (Newly constructed, 1965) $25 toot-long scale model and 20, Live Bee Exnieir . .. 
carousel figures. 21. RED SHED (Newly conbrructed, 1955) 
Beach Gatiery (Newly consttucted, 1962) Paunntings of North American big game by 22. Weavinc Disetay (Ndwly constructed, 1955) 


Salt-box type. 17th and 18th century 26. Smoke House (Charlorte, Vermont, c. 1820) 


(Castleton, Vermont, 1890) 


. CHARLOTTE Mgennc House (Charlotte, Vermont, 1840) .. 


5 ings. t F : 
. Pustic Restrooms. 17. Vermont House (Shelburne, Vermont/'t 790) . . . Furnished as a retired sea-captain’s home. ‘31. STAGECOACH InN (Charlotte, Vermont, . 1783). . . Collecnon of sculptured folk art. Cigar 
: American Queen Anne and Chi furniture. French scemec wallpaper. store Indians, figureheads, eagles, trade signs, and circus figures. Weathervanes 
SHELBU RAILROAD STATION (Shelbume, Vermont, 1890! Victonan architecture . Pe ~ : 
R. R. Memorabsha > 18. HorsesHoe Barn (Newly constrydfed, 1949)... Carmages, coaches, and sleighs. Harnesses 32. COVERED Batpce (Cambridge, Vermont, c. 1845)... Only double lane covered bridge with 


4. Old coaching prints and photographs. 
(Newly constructed, 1957) . 


t up and maintained by the Vermont Bee Keeper's Association 34. Dutton House (Cavendish, Vermont, 1782)... Transitional 17th and 18th century furm- 
Farm machinery and tools 
Exhibit only. Jacquard and other looms. 35. GENERAL Store (Shelburne, Vermont, ¢. 1840)... Display only Old-tume codintry store 


ED (East Canterbury, New Hampshire, -183 4) 
woodworking tools. H}nd-wrought household utensils.* Lighting devices. Shoe and 
ker items. Sleghs and fire ighung equipment. A 


.. Cell 


25. HAT AND FRAGRANCE UNIT (Shelburne, Vermont, c. 1800) . 
Bonnets. Handmade quilts and coverlets. Shell dolls, doll houses and vitrines. Rugs and 


... Where han? and bacon were corncob- 


Museum Publications, etc 27. Lrrrte Stowe Cortace (South Burlington, Vermont, c. 1840)... Furnished farm home. 40. ELectra Havemever Weee Memoniat BurLpinc (Newly constructed, 1967) . . SSipan . 
.. Cafetetia 28. Toy Suor . . . Early transportation toys — fire enganes, 
Forge. tools, shoe- » Penny banks. Music boxes. Dolls and aniinals. ” 

ing frame and ure. benders. Wagon pattems., , 29. VARIETY Unit’ (im situ, c. 1835)... Pewter, glass, ceramics. 
boxes. Toby jugs, lustre pitchers. Mull and snuff boxes. 


cars, trains, boats. Mechanical toys. 


Clocks. Minature furniture. 


ne Muséum 


Church interior with trompe 


a ’ ’ 
~ 30. VERGENNES SCHOOL (Vergennes. Vermont, 1840) Early copy books, maps, and draw- 


footpath in Vermont, 


Farm, trade and Conestoga 13. Donset House (East Dorset, Vermont, c. 1840)... Over 1,000 decoys. Audubon game bird 
prints. Joel Barber watercolors. Fowling pieces. 3 


ture and furnishings. Stenciled wall borders. Amencan pewter 


Dry goods, candy, hardware, grocenes. Post Office Tap room and barber shop. Razor col- 
lection. Apothecary-Shop . . . Drugs, herbs, and patent medicines. Compounding room 

* ~~ Doctor's and Dennst's offices. : 

36. STENCIL“House (Columbus, New York, 1790) ... Stengiled wooden walls. 18th and igth 
century furniture and furnishings. 

37. Sawver's Cain (East Charlotte, Vermont, c. 1800) Built of square.logs. Furnished 

Hat boxes and band-boxes. - 38. UP-AND-Down Sawmitt (South Royalton, Vermont, 1786) Up-and-down saw, shingle 
making machine, surface planer and wood splitter. 

39. Wees Gattery (Newly constructed, 1960)... 18th, roth and 20th century Amencan 
Primitive and academic paintings. Downstairs gallenes devoted to Vermont scenes and 

' products, 


Over-2,000 


s, Stocks, and Pillory. Jailer’s 


_ paneled rooms and furnishings of Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb's New York apartment and 
their collection of European paintings and Degas bronaes. 


41, Covcusster Reser Licummouse Gattery (Colchester Reef, Lake Champlain, 1871) 
Dolls and doll houses. Musc Manume prints and paintings Ship figureheads. 


. ADMINISTRATION BUILDING . . . Director, public relations, research, and library. 


_ The Shelburne Museum is open daily 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM - 
till mid-October. There’s a cafeteria, a picnic area and a-gift 
shop. Parking is free. 


Who knows? You may have sucha good time that you'll be 
back next week with a friend. | 


eS 1elburne | 
Collection of | 
onderful Things 
Shelburne Museum 


On U.S. 7, 
i 10 minutes south of Burlington, Vermont:i° : 
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Summer Horror: * 


By Peter Wentworth | 


In 1974, two friends and 


myself were conned into seeing 


Mark of the Devil by the threat- 
_ening ads which suggested “‘if 
this film is too intense, repeat to 
yourself it’s only a movie... it’s 
only a movie,”’ When we entered 
the theatre, we were handed 
vomit bags for use if the vio- 
lence .was too intense. We 


promptly inflated them during. 


the opening titles and exploded 
them in an act of defiance. Mark 
of the Devil turned out to be 


Dracula makes his move. — 


worse than bad; it was mega bad. 
‘Inspired by the ad’s logo, I stood 
up in my seat and-yelled “‘if this 
film is ‘too intense for you 
repeat after me.” By the time 
the matron got his hands on me, 
the entire theatre was chanting 
“Tt’s only a movie... It’s only a 
movie.” As he led me down the 
aisle I attempted to start a 
second, less successful chant. “‘I 
just wasted two fifty... I just 
wasted two fifty.” 


Five: years have passed since - 


that glorious evening in Water- 
ville, Me., but since then I’ve 
managed to take a more sober 
approach to horror films. Once 
again the filmmakers, are making 
threatening statements: “about 
their. potential shock films. 
Phantasm promises to scare you, 
unless you’re already dead. Alien 
warns that nobody can hear you 
scream in outer space. To'draw a 


- A larger than life Alien. 


quick comparison between Mark 
of the Devil and the horror films 
representative of this summer, it 
seems that in many cases, more 
emphasis has been placed on. 
advertisements than on the 
ipts. 
P In the_ traditional horror 
film an alienated being: is re- 
pressed into an animal state. 
Often the creature has one 
especially alienating character- 
istic — immortality. In Alien the 
crew of a cargo spaceship is 
forced to investigate a planet 
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Anything 


to get 
a Thrill 


because of a reported living 
organism. The.creature thaf they 
discover is a being that cannot 
be either controlled or ale 


ed, Resultingly, the film’s plot is 


based on which member of 
the cast will be destroyed next. 

Does the creature have any 
intelligence? Why does it kill? 
The Alien fails to answer these 
or any. questions from _ the 
audience. Consequently, the plot’ 
is nothing more than a ‘“‘who’s 
gonna get it next” conflict. Even 
Frankenstein draws the sym- 
pathy -of the audience as. he 
wanders around alone, unwant- 
ed. 

In the recent surge of horror 
films, any type of feeling toward 
the alien creature fails to deve- 
lop. In George Romero’s Dawn 
of the Dead the sole purpose of 
the newly resurrected dead is to 
leach from the living and thus 
turn their victims into similar 
creatures. No conflict exists. The 
plot becomes simply seek and 
destroy. Although the film- 


makers manage to cause the 
audience to dump their popcorn 
with a series of jump .cuts and 
loud background music, ‘they 
leave the theatre with nothing 
“more than butter eens on their 
Levis. 

Another tndbatant charac- 
teristic of a working horror film 
is the creation of an element of 
danger. In Dawn of the. Dead the 
earth is potentially threatened 
by the dead. Yet, the film falls 
completely apart because the 

(continued on page 10) 
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HEARTILY WELCOMES ALL NEW STUDENTS AND 
~ OLD FRIENDS TO. BEAUTIFUL DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON. — 


"WE REMIND YOU THAT WHETHER YOU'RE LOOKING 
FORA DATE FOR SATURDAY NIGHT... SOME FINE STEREO 


SOUNDS... A FRIENDLY, COZY ATMOSPHERE. A GREAT 
SELECTION OF DRAFT BEER. BACKGAMMON, CHESS, 
CHECKERS, THE BEST OF THE YEARS TELEVISED SPORTS 
ACTION... A GREAT LINE OF SUPER SIZED DRINKS AND 


BEST VALUE FOR YOUR ENTERTAINMENT DOLLAR 
WE'LL TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOU! 
GaN 
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SALOON 
147 Main St. 
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MICHAEL'S 
BOARD w 


ry 
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OUT regular Menu 


THE OLD BOARD ¢ 520 SHELBURNE RD 


ICHAEL’ 
THE HEST.U PANT 
Reservations Appreciated 
Parties & Banquets Accommodated 
862-9361 


_. Texas Instruments 
advanced slide rule 
calculator with programmability 


Calculator , 
Decision-Making 
Sourcebook 


Whatever your feid or profession, your catcutator 
can help you use the power of statistics, financial meth 
and programmability in making better decisions 


Solutions © Predicting investment Returns 
0 An Relationships in Data 
© Verttying Quality & Pertormance 


TI-55. Versatile slide rule caléulator and 
for statistical and mathematical 
programmability. 


% 
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Sigourney Weaver, Yaphet Kotto, and Harry Dean Stanton 


prepare to be scared. 
Continued from page 9 


dead are so easily disposed of. 
They wander into helicoptor 
blades, get-in the way of bullets, 
and play dead like any creature 
of flesh and blood. Interestingly 
enough, however, the combina- 
tion of the creature’s stupidity, 
and the intense gore of the film 
often yielded a theatre full of 
violent laughter. It is hard to be 
antagonized by harmless cretins. 

Dawn of the Dead was not 
the only film with scénes of 
explicit gore. In Phantasm a 
sphere guards a supernatural 


funeral parlor, and drills holes . 


through the crew. members. 
More often than not, though, 
the verbal explanation is much 
more hair raising than the visual 
scenes from the films. 

Another common character- 


istic of the “new wave” of 


horror films is the extremely. low 
budget. Made for less than half a 
million dollars, both Phantasm 
and Dead became large profit 


makers by the sheer fact that . 


both had such small initial 
investments. Compared with the 
$30.5 million budget for Francis 
Ford. Coppola’s Apocalypse 


Now, it is easy to see how a low 


budget film that goes into the 
black the first week ‘is more 
attractive to studios than a film 
that will break even only if it is a 
block buster. Corners are further 
cut by using new and inexperi- 


enced actors, and film crews— 


In addition to the films 
already mentioned, both Pro- 
Dhecy and Nightwing exploited 
similar means to create a low 
budget profit-making endeavor. 
These two films, however, both 
deal with the man vs. nature 
conflict, similar to the atomic 
mutation films of the late 50’s. 
Prophecy explores the possibi- 
lity of the effects of man’s waste 
left to pollute nature’s balance, 
Set in the Maine woods, it deals 
with a mutant creature that is 
the resultant of mercury poison- 
ing from the paper mills. The 
film’s.° biggest problem arose 
when it attempted to-create a 
creature that would be visually 
terrifying. The creature, in fact, 
is a joke. It is both physically 
unbelievable - and Visually dis- 
appointing. Handicapped ~ s0 
heavily from the beginning, the 
film never comes close to any 


| Point of realism. ‘Nightwing also 


deals with a man vs. nature 


conflict, but the’creatures (vam- 


pire bats) kill for‘survival rather 
than for revenge. Set in Arizona, 
a tribe of Indians is constantly 
under attack by a swarm of bats. 
The limit of the plot is that the 
seek and destroy element is 
insufficient to develop a two 
hour film. - The audience is 
‘Merely Paying three fifty (four 
in the city) for a snooze in an air 
conditioned theatre. 

There’ seems little doubt 
about the best horror film of the 
summer; Dracula, featuring 
Frank Langella’s masterful 
recreation of his Stage role as the 
mysteriously sensual transyl- 


~ Horror 

vania’ count. The traditional 
vampire icons. are found 
throughout the film, i.e. the 
transformations between man 


and beast, the pock marks left 


on the victim’s neck by the 
count, and even in Bella Logosi’s 
infamous greeting of “Good 
evening.” - 


At least two “important 


additions were made, though, 


that puts it a grade above the 
rest of the summer’s horror 
films. First of all, no corners 
were cut in the quality of the 
acting performances. Langella, 
after years of perfecting his role 
on the stage, was nothing short 
of brilliant. Also, the element of 
seduction; which has always 
been an important, if subliminal, 
part of the Dracula-stories over 
the years, was elaborated upon 
enormously. From the opening. 
shot which centered upon the 
gleen of Langella’s eyes, the 
audience was torn between the 
evil.and seductive powers of the 
nocturnal Count. Not until very 
late in the film,'when the first of 
his victims is revealed, does the 
audience realize the brutality of 
his deeds. Not a timid: film on 
any counts, Dracula’s violence 
was sufficient enough to give-it 
one of the few R-ratings df the 
current crop of horror films. 

Finally, we come to The 
Amityville Horror, a film that 
flirts with the existence of the 
devil. It is based upon the: 
supposedly documented expeti- 
ence of one family’ and its 
encounters. with the = super- 
natural. The film details various 
incidents that plagued the family 
in the stay at their new home, 
i.e. doors slamming shut, slime 
oozing from the, walls, and flies 
and pigs appearing from seem- 
ingly nowhere. The only inci- 
dent in the film that does not 
seem ‘to at least possibly be the 
Over-imaginative creation of the 
family, though, is the appear- 
ance of the devil’s face which 
is .witnessed- in their basement- 
The emphasis. of the film rests 
upon the true nature -of: the 
events which are documented. 
For those who read the book, 


-thoygh, it is recalled that the 


next family who lived there 
experienced nothing. We are 
never told this in the film. 


What can we look for in the 
future: for Science Fiction and 


Horror? There are three films in 


this area which will be released 


(in the coming months which 
‘ promise to be quite exceptional. 


Stanley Kubrick’s first film in 
quite a while will be based on 
Stephen King’s .shocker The 
Shining and §tiéuld be very 
interesting. Walt. Disney Studios 
are releasing their first PG rated 
film, called The Black Hole, with 
@ budget of around 20 million 
dollars. Finally, around Chust- 
mastime, the long awaited Sta 
Trek film will appear. As Spock 


. Might say, the genre seems quite 
logically profitable. 


eve, 
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Sport Films Rebound 


By-Laura-Glenn Davitian 


Many sports films made in 
the past ten years comment on 
all aspects of football, hockey, 
baseball and racing, but none has 
come down so hard on the 
economic imperatives and sla- 


vish, gruesome nature of sports - 


s North Dallas Forty. Based on 
the story by Peter. Gent, an 
ex-Dallas Cowboy, the film 
focuses ‘on the winning team and 
the components that make it so. 

_ The characters’ are not so 
stereotyped that they are un- 
believable, and the performances 
in this movie are the most 
exemplary thing about it: the 
somewhat manic - industrialist: 
owner -who . invests enough 
money to make sure that they 
win. G.- D. Spradin plays the 
coach who mns -his team 
through fascist drills and evalua- 
tes his men by the information 
of his computer. The “team” is a 
rather disjointed group of forty 
men whose conflict of interests 
make the reality of a “team” 
somewhat impossible. Yet in the 
main core that make up the 
defense a natural affinity deve- 
lops. Nick Nolte, the boy with 
the golden hands, is our man “‘in 
the midst.” Mac. Davis, in his 


first screen role, is perfect as the . 


quarterback, who is star and 


- paternal figure to the covey—of 


players, many of whom exhibit 
emotional behavior comparable 
to those of 16-year-olds: Bo 
Svenson and John Matuszak are 
the two animal-like guards 
whose pre-game psyching is like 
a primal ritual. Their train of 
thought deals exclusively with 


‘sex and what type of pills to 


pop. Understandably, the pills 
are the only way to dull the pain 
that results from the flagrant 


_ Breaking A way | 


' Breaking Away, a film by 


Peter . Yates, opened at the 
Merrill Showcase on August 30. 
Starring Dennis Christopher, 
Dennis Quard, Daniel Stern and 
Jackie Early’ Haley, Breaking 
Away is the story of a young 
bikerider from Bloomington, In- 
diana (Dennis Christopher), who 
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abuse of their bodies on the 
* playing field. 

The movie. is a series of 
sequences meant to shock ‘the 
viewer by their grotesqueries. 
Brilliantly choreographed - and 
photographed plays are filmed in 
slow motion to show the impact 
of falling, crunching bodies, and 
the glory of a successful pass. 
The ‘pictufe of Dallas society is 
replete with leisure suits and 
LTD’s. In one party scene, 
televisions are thrown in the 
swimming pool and women are 
handled in a manner reminiscent 
of a Roman orgy. 

The only developed female 
character is Dayle Haddons who 
isn’t q@fte sure why she is at this 
party in the first place, and 
further violates the rules ofthe 
game by refusing to be picked 
up by Nolte. How'he makes his 
way into her life’ and finally 
becomes her lover is not made 
clear, nor should we really care 
except; her wholesomeness and 
anti-football sentiment appears 
to influence his increasing impa- 
tience with the system and 
society he is involved with. 

This movie is meant more as 
a parody than an expose — the 
plot is serious but the script is 
funnv. There is, however. a fine 
line bétween parody and the 
absurd. There-are inconsistencies 
in the humor that cross that fine 


line. The glimpses are- momen- ° 


tary, but serve to make the 
situation less convincing than it 
should be. Yet the priceless 
one-liners and fine performances 
“more than compensate. The 
resolution of the plot does not 
leave one feeling ‘shortchanged, 
-and you.can leave the theatre 
feeling that. you have had a 
rather good time. 


a 


dreams of becoming an Italian 
bikerider. Written by Steve 
Tesich, the film was shot in and 
around Indiana University and 
deals with four. male teenagers 


coming to terms--with them- 


selves in a college community 
of which they are not a part. 
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Light or dark there’s no butts about it. Any OPEN MIKE NIGHT, 
Hunt’s has the best beer deal in town. Every Tuesday you can not only 
watch the next Shirley Temple or John Travolta strut their stuff, but 
also drink America’s most popular imported beer all night at a price 
that will knock you off your seat. So get your rear in gear, grab a 
friend, and shuffle on down to Hunt’s. : 


Open Mike, Heinies, and Hunt’s. The perfect combo when you’re out 
together drinking cheek to cheek. 
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_ . Take it from the Village People. Everybody wants to be a Nacho Man. - 
And now, anyone can. Nachos are only one item on a new menu at Hunt’s 
_ that features cheese boards, salads, sandwiches and quiches. All served 
- Tuesday-Sunday from 4:30 p.m. until late into the night. pi 8 
Wednesday is Nacho Night at Hunt’s. Buy a margarita, and cop a 
plate of piping hot nachos covered with jalapino sauce and melted cheese _ 
on the house. No limit, 4:30-12:00 p.m., every Wednesday night. 
_ Disco over to Hunt’s for a plate. After all, it doesn’t take someone 
who’s macho, to eat a plate of nachos. | | 
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11 AM. - Close Mon.-Sat. 
+ PM. - Close’ Sun: 


Paul Asche 


: - _ "ER weekly listing of aie'showings, i T 


| ALANNIBUL'S 


including interesting films which®are 

‘@ppearing on television. Announce- 
ments of future showings may be 
sent to the Cynic for publication. 
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Plaza Cinema 
North Dallas Forty 


; Seduction of Joe Tynan . reflection for 
Breaking Away Although 


have come 
enough times 
familiar with 
that the namé 
created it is 


Cinema 1 and 2 
Flynn Theatre "Muppet Movie 
More American Graffiti ~ Amityville Horror 


TO ALOT OF 
PEOPLE. | 


152 CHURCH 


For additional information Concerning the Merrill; Flynn and 
Plaza Cinemas, call 862-5050. 

For additional -information concerning Cinema 1 and 2, call 
862-5070. ~ : | 


. Home Box Office 


September 2, 8:00 and 12:30 


September 3, 11:45 


September 3, 10:00 
Undercover Hero 
(Peter Sellars) 


_Movie, Movie 
(George C. Scott, Barbara Harris) 
September 4, 8:00 
The Driver 
(Ryan O'Neal) 


Carnal Knowledge 
"(Jack Nicholson, Ann-Margaret) 


Television re bps ; - 


September 2 


September 3 


September 5 i tat 
Channels 3,.7, 13.(CBS), 9:00 . (Charles Laughtdn, Clark Gable) 


LL a ie ec a 
—_.. 


Chanriét 12 (CTV), 12:00 
The Hucksters (1947) 


(Clark Gable) 


Channel 6 (CBC), 11:35 
‘Amarcord (1974) ~ : 
(Directed by Federico Fellini) 


September 6 
Channel 12 (ETV), 12:00 
San Francisco ( 1936) 
(Clark Gable) 


Channels 8,22 (ABC), 9:00 
True Grit (1969) 
(John Wayne) 


Channel 2 (CBFT), 2:25 


Channel 9 (ABC), 9:00 A Date with Judy (1948) 


They Were Expendable (1945) 
(Montgomery Clift) September 7 

‘ Channel 12 (CTV), 12:00 
Mutiny on the Bounty (1935) 


The High and the Mighty (1954) 
(Robert Stack, John Wayne) Channel 12 (CTV), 2:40 


yii7 RDSilent, Run Deep (1958), 


i . a e, Burt Lancaster) 
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F 
‘define the work, but Aschen- 
bach says that he really felt that 
the name was very appropriate. 
{ But from the start, he says, a 
corollary has existed with the 
organic nature of the work, 
“Once I had decided upon a 
basic form, I began Tesearching 
many obscure areas for a means 
of inspiration. One of these were 
Dynaflagellates, tiny micro- 
scopic creatures with amazing 
physical properties.” 


The final form of the piece 
became what might best be 
described as-an incredible array 
of interlocking elements. “It 
contains references and physical 
properties,” said Aschenbach, 
“to things that are as varied in 
their nature as animals, vegeta- 
bles, ‘and atomic structures; 
There are also a number of very 
Classical references, such as.-the 
seemingly eternal head-body re- 
lationship.” 


Like any piece 
interpretation can 


of art, 
come -on 


many levels. Each aspect of a 


—«(|Artist Reflects on Work 


By Tom Campbell 


A distinctive*work of art has 
been gréeting visitors to the 
Bailey. library on the UVM 
campus for. over fifteen years. 
‘Located -at the entrance of the 
building, this massive fabricated 
bronze sculpture is both a casual 
conversation piece to some and 
an intriguing cause for mental 
reflection for others. 

Although many _ students 
have come across the -work 
enough times to be at least fairly 
familiar with it, it’s a good bet 
that the name of the man who 
created it is unknown to most. 
Paul Aschenbach has been teach- 
ing art at the University for a to know that I could live off this 
number of years. Although born hill.” 
in Pekipse, Mass. he considers Mr. Aschenbach was com- 
“the Vermont thing that I grew missioned in the early 1960’s to 
up with” to be one of the most create a piece of art that would 
important influences on his life. complement the front of the 
After high school, his eventful newly constructed Bailey Lib- 
career has included studying at rary. The design and implemen- 
the Rhode Island School of tation was left to him. ‘‘My first 
Design, working as an apprentice lan was to create a sort of 
bronze caster for a Ukranian: sprawling design across the front 
blacksmith, spgnding time in of the building,” he commented. 
India on a village development “It was to be about fifty feet in 
plan, and’ working with numer- length and. contain a number of 
ous artists across the world on - interweaving segments.” 
projects that deal with sculpted But the more he considered 

it, the less pleased he was with 


and hand-made objects. 
his original idea. The solution 


‘I wanted the - 
piece... to. — 
reflect 
an infinte 
amount of _ 
discovery. 


possibilties.’ 


A visit to Mr, Aschenbach’s 


home is a trip which reflects a was to move away from the - 


passage into what is very much byilding, thus allowing him: to 
“his own element.” After pass- make much better use of the 
ing through a small, wooden |arge area in front. 

covered bridge which has fared Deciding upon a design, 
quite well against. the weather, though? and then its actual 
one comes upon a narrow road creation, was a matter that 


of loose stone which winds its ; : 
- required a great deal of consider- 
through a livid green P , F 
|foret"At the end is a are ston sn/‘xperinentatien, The 
wooden house which has been stood by. those who look upon it 


eee ecumenical ite important for the artist 
Mr. Aschenbach (“I like my. *% 9*. imp 


house to be in a state of transi- 
tion... It wouldn’t be  comfor- 
table if it was ever completed.”’) 
Set back from it; across from a 
neat little vegetable garden is the 
place where he does most of his 
sculpting. It is a large, empty 
barn that is filled with numerous 
pieces he-is currently working 
on, “I’ve got all that I really 
need up here.’ It’s @:pood feelin: 
YH MgO MET) 


in creating a work that thou- 
sands would see on virtually a 
daily basis, Aschenbach had-to 
deal with the concept of fami- 
liarity. “Creating something that 
will remain both new and fresh 
=-is'.not an easy task,” he com- 
mented. “It’s much easier to 
make it seem that you are doing 
so. Magazine editors, for in- 


—_ 
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. inspiration, 


to take into consideration. But ' 


stance, are constantly telling 
their writers to produce stories 
that “are different and exciting. 
What they really are looking for, 
though, is the same old stuff 
with a new variation... New is 
not really widely accepted. But 
to_give-something to somebody 
that they don’t understand can 
be like- giving them a gift.” 

Before attempting to create 
a form of this nature, though, he 


also had to consider the one ~ the fact that the central focus of . 


stipulation that the university 
had given him; the work must 
reflect in some manner a relation 
to both the library and the 
university. “It was a very rea- 
sonable request,” he says, “but 
it was also such an all-encom- 
Passing one that it made things 
potentially more complex than 
before. Libraries and universities 
represent, in essence, close to 
every human thought. To work 
with .everything, in a case: like 
this, can be analogous to work- 
ing with nothing...” % 
__ “I wanted the piece, ‘in - 
whatever form it eventually 
took, to include an_ infinite | 
amount of discovery possibili- 
ties. If I felt. that a senior, 
for example, might be able to 
walk by it someday and sudden- 
ly discover some new combina- 
tion of forms, or gain some _ 
previously unexperienced sort of 
then I would be 
satisfied.” ig . 
Although generally admiring 
the more traditional ‘sculpted ~ 
works on the campus (i.e. the 
Ethan Allen figure that stands in 
the green), Aschenbach finally 
decided ‘that his work would 


work that is of an abstract 
nature, though, often has an 
original historical development 
behind it that can be-as interest- 
ing, if not more so, than any one 
interpretation. At the upper 
level of the piece, for example, 
are a number of large fingerlike 
projections which seem to be 
reaching skyward. Many. have 
seen this as some sort of large 
hand, symbolically grasping up- 
ward. Aschenbach is in agree- 
ment with interpretations that 
run along this line. It is interest- 
ing lrow this aspect of his 
piece eventually 
“There is an historical element 
that_is very much involved here. 
The present-day system of uni- 
versities first appeared in the 
Latin quarter. There were no 
classes, only scholarly types who 
had a certain place where 
students. would .come to meet 
with them. Our present use of 
the word chairman comes from 


these professors were their 
chairs... The element at the top 


of thé piece in part came from * 


this aspect; they can be -seen-as 
chairs in this sense and also as 
hands reaching for something, 
possibly knowledge.” 


But Aschenbach is also very 
aware of the human need to be. 
able to grasp something with the 
confidence that it is conéréte. 
The hand need not. be seen as a 
symbol for the importance of 
attaining knowledge; it is a 
simple enough form one to 
look at as a hand and only that. 


“If I was to do the piece 
today I would probably have 
been a bit more strict with it. I 
think that I would have been less 


have to be a much morerepre- 


sentational piece. “I had even — 
the."boy- ‘ 


considered things like 
girl togetherness theme’,” 
said lightheartedly, “‘y 


he 


“the” 


two holding hands as they gazed “Jam 


“symbolically into thé future, but 


I finally realized that this ju 

wasn’t the time for it.” ~ . ; 
The descriptive phrase “the 

tree of knowledge” has been - 


used a number of times to help 


a S Sn aeae ? tS) nk : . 


Where the work once stbod. 


developed: 


/ 
concerned with leaving loop- 
holes open simply for the sake 
of understanding. It would have 
been much tighter... more of a] 
‘find it or forget it’ sort of thing. 
At that point in my life | felt 
strongly about not creating any 
sort of enormous barriers. I no 
longer feel that need to leave 
gaping windows-merely for the 
sake .of being sure that many 
things are understood.” 

'. Besides the actual piece 
itself, “Aschenbach took into 
account-the environment that 
surrounds it both while 
creating the piece (“‘There is a 
fairly strong wind factor to deal 
with in that area.) and in 
deciding upon its placement. 
“The library is such a massive 
structure that there was the dan- 
ger that it might engulf the 
piece. By placing it an appropri- 
ate distance away and in the 
proper spatial perspective, the 
individual intensity of the work 
is able to more than compensate 
for its. relative smallness in size,” 

Aschenbach’s recent work 
reflects. the- deep affection that 
he feels toward the natural 
world and the forms and shapes 
that it is comprised of. He is 
working with stones and rocks in 
a manner that, rather than be 
termed creating, might be better 
described . as_ revealing, ‘‘All 
around us is a world that is very 
caught up in all types of swift 
and permanent change. »}-think: 
that many people are realizing 
that it is finally time to once 
more begin to think of change in 
a gradual way.” = 

By working ‘‘with’’ natural 
forms of rock that he often 
collects himself, he compares his 
sculpting to the natural form of 


‘erosion. “‘I try to reach into a 


rock and reveal some special 
aspect of it in a fossil fuel sort of 
way... I. don’t see myself as a 
force that -is trying to alter it as 
much.as turn it even more into 
something that it is already on 
its way to becoming.” ” __ 

One personal interest that 
Aschenbach finds especially sat- 
isfying is to work in conjunction 
with other sculptures from 
around the world in events that 
with other-sculptors 
with from 


other sculptors 


, around the world in events that 


are known as_ Intérnatienal. 
Sculpture Symposiums. So far 
he has -participated in sym- 
posiums which have taken place 
in Vienna, Austria, Japan and, in 
1968 and 1971, Vermont’s first 
sculpture symposium, which 
brought 21 sculptors together 
from eight~countries to—create 
sculptures that have beeh put [~ 
permanently on display along 
the Vermont Interstate High- 
way. é ; ‘ 
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The Stuft Shirt 
Presents: 
Three Great Ways 
To Celebrate 
The Fall: 


oo 


¢ The Noontime Quickie everyday from 11 a.m. - 2 p.m. Shrimp Cocktail [12 for 
$2.95!], cheeseboard, or sandwiches — served faster than the speed of light! 
° Fresh Maine Lobsters — served nightly for just $6.95! 


oO ° Evening pleasures at the all new 
SEA BREEZE BOAT BAR- _ 
Come find out why its become 
the place in Burlington! 
FREE RAW BAR 4-6 
Happy Hours Daily 


Sunday Bruncth- Try our eggs benedict- 


Lunch-11lam.-3pm. 
Dinner Spm.-10pm. 
Sea Breeze 1lam.-2am., 


. Entertainment-Sat.Nights'! 


A Beef & Seafood House 


135 Pearl St., Burlington ) 
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SPORTWEAR SHOP 
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& DRESSES 

* SKI CLOTHING 


862-5488 ES OPEN 9 TO 9 


388 SHELBURNE ST., BURLINGTON 
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ByTomDaniels  __ - 


If you are tired of the fast 


paced, plastic, gotta have a. 


gimmic life of America today, 
then maybe it’s time you took a 
journey into ‘the past, when 
craftsmanship and Yankee~ in- 


~genuity flourished. Head south 


on Route 7 and you can’t miss 
it. . 


internationally’ famous for its 
re-creations of 18th and 19th 
century American life and right- 


“The Shelburne Museum is - 


fully so. With 35 authentic - 


buildings, thousands of antique 


artifacts, and the rare side- 


wheeler “S.S, Ticonderoga,” the 
Shelburne-Museum quite simply 
-boggles the mind both in its size 
and superior quality, 


The Museum was founded © 
as a non-profit educational site — 


in 1947 by Electra Havemeyer 
Webb and her husband J. Watson 
Webb. Mrs. Webb, daughter of 
sugar .magnate Henry Have- 
meyer, 
collecting things as a child and 
the Museum was the turning of 
her collecting dreams into real- 
ity. Mr. Webb was the’ son of Dr. 
Seward Webb, creator of Shel- 
burne Farms, and grandson of 
William Vanderbilt. 

In putting together --the 
Museum, Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
drew on their family collections 
and added much more, Perhaps 
the most remarkable feats invol- 
ved the piece by piece dismant- 
ling, moving, and reassembling at 
the Museum of old Vermont 
barns, houses, and _ buildings 
which had been abandoned 
throughout the countryside, 


mS Degas, 


bo Ri 


The ‘‘Ticonderoga”’ 
SE eee nn te ee 
» AS a result, the Museum 


resembles, a 19th century New 
England village with a two lane 
covered . bridge, one —-room 
schoolhouse, blacksmith shop — 
complete with a smith pounding 
iron —, a general store and 
apothecary shop, a saw mill with 
spinning water wheel, a railroad 
station with train, ’a meeting 
house, the Stage Coach Inn, and 
5 homes. ; 

Inside _ these handsome 
structures, articles from all 
aspects of life illustrate uniquely 
American heritage and traditions 
of days gone by. Figure heads, 


| Weathervanes, tools, toys, dolls, 


and signs | call attention. and 


displayed a love of ; 


Staying warm in Vermont 


The Colchester Lighthouse, 
taken. from Lake Champlain, is 
packed with mementoes of the 
age of sailing vessels and whal- 
ing. *Barns hold Dr. Webb’s 
splendid carriages, and sleighs. 
‘Exquisite quilts, porcelain, glass, 
carpets, and furniture decorate 
the period homes, Every detail is 
surprisingly lifelike and authen- 
tic. 

On a hill overlooking the 
Museum stands the white pillar- 
ed Electra Havemeyer- Webb 
‘Memorial Building which .con- 
tains six magnificent rooms from 
the Webb’s Park Avenue apart- 
ment. On the walls hang paint- 
ings by/ Rembrandt, Monet. 
oya, Manet, and others. 
And each room has at least one 
unique feature, such as the 
study’s 300 year old English 
oxhide wallpaper. 

Back ‘outside, the 220-foot 
sidewhtéler “Ticonderoga” sails 
along on. grassy green waves. One 
of the last remaining steamboats, 
the “Ti” piled the waters of 
Lake Champlain for 48 years 
before it was moved two miles 
inland to the Museum — an 
amazing engineering accomplish- 
ment. 

You probably won’t be able 
to cover the spacious lawns and 
humerous exhibits. in a single 
day. And once .you begin the 
tour, you won’t want to zip 
through. 

The Shelburne Museum is 
open from May 15 to October 
15. An average of 100,000 
people visit the Museum annual- 
ly, although this year attendance 
is. down 30% because of uncer- 
tain gas supplies. So there 
shouldn’t be many crowds. Ad- 
mission is $3 with a student ID. 
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A Summer 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 


This summer was the Cham- 
plain Shakespeare  Festival’s 
twenty-first season, running 
from July 5 through August 25. 
Most of the actors arrived by 
June 11, auditions were held the 
12th and rehearsals began. the 
13th. The cast and technicians 
included the regulars from UVM 
and the Burlington area, as well 
as graduate students seen at 
national auditions who are invi- 
ted to participate. The directors 
this season included Ed Feidner 
and Judith _ Williams of the 
theatre department and Anabel 
Melzer, theatre professor at the 
University of Tel Aviv, returning 
| for her second summer. 

It is generally: agreed that 
this has been a more notable 
summer. The goal of eighty 
fpercent capacity was reached, 
though some summers have gone 
as high as ninety-eight. More 
importantly however, the cast 
| was particularly adept at both 
individual and ensemble per- 
forming, which, coupled with 
the experienced technical cTews, 
resulted in three quite successful 
productions. 

The three plays included 7 
two. by Shakespeare: The Tam- 


ing of the Shrew and Measure - 


for Measure; and She Stoops to 
Conquer by Qliver Goldsmith, 


te le ier en ee 


an . 18th century playwright. 

All the productions inclu- 
ded the early theatrical device of 
a4 program. of singing, skits, 
musical interludes, as well as the 
main event, In_ this case, the 
pre-show was.a way to warm up 
both the audience and the 
actors, creating a familiarity that 
made the production all the 
more enjoyable. 


It is generally 
agreed that this 
has been a 
notable summer.” 


-The first production, The 
Taming of the Shrew, directed 
by Dr. Melzer, was exactly what 
the title ordains. Signor Baptista 
has two. dauglfiters, Bianca, a 
sweet, modest, beautiful girl 
played by the wonderfully 
appropriate Julie Carmen; and 
Katherine, the shrew, whose 
biting tongue and sharp wit 
keeps everyone ‘at bay. Nancy 
Siddons-Daniels_ delivered an 
excellent performance as an 


overly demanding woman, ‘frus- 
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of Shakespeare at R 


trated by her circumstances. She 
has yet to meet her match and is 
insufferable because of it. Bap- 
tista has declared that no one 
shall marry Bianca until a 
husband has been found for 
Kate, Bianca’s covey of suitors 
are consterned. as they scurry 
and ptance sometimes awk- 


wardly about in efforts to woo | 


her. Then Petruchio arrives in 
Padua, looking fora wealthy 
wife. He is told of Kate and 
warned about her fiendish tem- 
perament, to which he remarks, 
“Thou knowest not gold’s 
effects.”” He approaches a some- 
what incredulous Baptista, who 
is easily convinced by , Petru- 
chio’s substantial estate. and 
consents to the marriage. 

Kate and Petruchio’s first 
encounter is a brilliant piece of 
writing and effectively staged to 
produce a first rate Elizabethan 
ranking session. Though she 
would never admit it, Kate is 
fascinated by his arrogance and 
equally quick tongue. 

Daniel Hagen is fine as the 
initially. uncertain then wildly 
arrogant Petruchio. Despite his 
abuse, he does indeéd-love his 
Kate and seeks to enhance those 
qualities that could make her a 
delight. 

The set. of She Stoops to 
Conquer is a “rambling mansion 
that looks like an inn:’’ Mr. 
Hardcastle, the master of the 
house, is a celebrator of pro- 
priety and everything that is old. 


His wife, Mrs. Hardcastle, longs=. 
to quit the country estate for _ 
:the city of London. She is a 


noisy old lady who has spent her 
time spoiling her only son Tony 
Lumpkin, 


Nancy Siddons-Daniels and 


Daniel Hagen once again deliver 
fine performances of a different 
character as Mr. and Mrs, Hard- 


castle. Kent Cassella, as Tony, - 
_ plays much the same kind of 
pegsonality in each of the three 


plays, but his gift of timing and 


_understanding of the humor ~ 
involved make him ‘one of the . 


more popular players. The ser- 
vants are very important in every 
AF Vis Sean ie op - tetchs ppie:. 


Right — Diane Lachtrupp, Vince 


Rossano, and Jim Tabakin from 
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play as their silence as well as 
affectations can make or break a 
play. The characters in this play 
were given more of an opportun- 
ity, by the playwright and 
director (Ed Feidner) to develop 
their characters, rather, and 
some, Kip Kinnard most not- 
ably, as the stooped silent 
Roger, rendered some powerful 


performances. 

Measure for Measure, 
directed by Dr. Williams, certain- 
ly seems as one of the more 
difficult Shakéspearean pieces to 
perform. Much.of the focus lies 
in the devélopment of the 
characters rather than action, in 
this examination of “humane vs. 


. legal justice.” This put a great 


deal of the stress on the major 
characters who had to maintain 
their _ personality _and-— poise 
through _moments of serious 
introspection and pontification, 
unique to this year’s festival. 
The direction was crisp which 
helped to sustain the moments. 


' performers, 


—— 
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It was a. supreme challenge _that 
was Carried off, if not with total 
SUCCéss, as an impressive attempt 
at ‘drama.’ 

‘Shakespeare’s genius and 
endurance lies in his-capacity to 
capture the essence of humanity. 
Qualities that are so constant 
that they surprise us sometimes. 
-He was an actor, director, and 
producer — as well as playwright 
— and understood that it is 
precisely the humanity that the- 
designers, and 
audience. bring to the spectacle 
that makes it effective, Indeed, a 
world was created of timeless 
essence at each performance. 


’ Humanity prevailed. It is a credit 


to all the participants, actors, 
directors, stage manager Bob 
Lovell, and the many techni- 
cians, that the — productions 
moved so smoothly and for the 
most part authentically. But, 
then, I have come to expect 
nothing less from the Royall 


_ ‘Tyler Theatre. 


| : “Measure for Measure”’ : 
“It’s different when you haye an From his experience as for all of us,” Cover predicted, heeled shoes, and posed in a 


Students Work 


Continued from page 3 


readings and research. “It was a 
nice surprise.to have it chosen 
by the faculty as a Festival 


entry,” he said. Schulz hopes to 
study scenic design and play- 
_| writing in graduate school: 

_ UVM, along with St. 
Michael’s College, will be ‘co- 
hosting the final New England 
competition of the Theatre 
Festival. A panel: of judges 
will invite six of the region’s best 
college plays to perform on the 
two campuses in January. 

“When I read Norm’s play,” 
| admitted Bob Lovell, director, 
“some parts I liked, and some I 
didn’t... 
of cutting~(the script) ‘for 
dramatic flow; But philosophi- 
cally,” he continued, “Norm and 
I arén’t far apart at all.” 

As director of 42nd Presi- 
dent, Lovell commented on his 
unusual relationship to Schulz: 


I believe in the process 


author in residence. He’s Tight 
there’ to talk with — a well 
qualified person.” Schulz was 
also pleased with such a rapport: 
“We, have a: working situation 
here, a means of discussion. 
Ordinarily, it’s finite and fixed — 
the director gets a script from a 


publisher, and he’s on his own.” 


Lovell spent seven years out 
of school after studying psycho- 
logy and sociology at Middle- 
bury College. For the past two 
seasons he has been stage mana- 
ger for the Champlain Shakes- 


eepeate Festival. Now a film major 


at UVM, he revealed “Film is 
much’ harder than theatre to 
break into, In theatre, you can 
always work in summer compan- 
ies, in friends’ lofts, or off off 
Broadway... You just need a 
name, not a million dollar 
budget.” 

“This play could -be-a-real 
boost for everyone involved. 
Norman will get credit for what 


‘he did, and together we’ll be 


competing against every good 
theatre department in the coun- 
try... As human beings,” Lovell 
added, ‘ ‘we have a natural desire 
to win — this could be a-big 
break for us all. In the world of 
arts, contacts are all-important.” 
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student and director- at UVM, 


_ Lovell views activities -at Royall 


Tyler from both ‘angles. “I’ve 
heard people say that theatre 
people here are a tight-knit little 
group, that they always see the 
Same people on stage,” he 


. observed. “I myself am tired of 


the same people, I really want to 
encourage new students to audi- 
tion — I want to see-a lot of new 
faces.” ; 
Auditions for 42nd Presi- 
dent will be held in late Septem- 
ber and early October. The play 
itself will be staged in Novem- 
ber. Lovell claimed that students 
who tried out in the past and 


were not cast were too easily~ 


discouraged. ‘‘Talent is one 
thing,” Lovell stated, ‘‘but thea- 
tre is also a craft which can be 
taught. If you work hard, you 


can make it,” 


Excitement in the theatre 
department is catching, and is 
shared by everyone from a bit 
player to Acting Chairperson, 
Jennifer Cover. Beginning her 
eighth: year at UVM, Cover will 
be stepping in for Edward 


.Feidner, who will be taking a 


semester’s sabbatical leave in 
England. 
“The Festival will mr a thrill 


smiling in anticipation, “‘but it 
will also mean a lot moré work. 
The theatre faculty teaches as 
well as directs and performs... 
we play a multi-faceted role 
here,” 

Like Lovell, Cover urged 


students to audition for. Royall Aininas 


Tyler’s productions, especially 
for the series of one-acts at the 


_ end of the semester. With the 


assistance of faculty supervisors, 
theatre students are responsible 
‘for the entire production process 
of eight one-act plays. They are 
involved in casting, directing, 
and acting, as well as lighting,, 
costuming, and designing. The 
eight performances will be free 
and open to the public. 

While the one-acts are sche- 
duled to close the season, a 
Restoration comedy is. ay 
to open it. Country Wife, y 
William Wycherly, is set in ~ 
late 17th century of Charles II. 
As its director, Judith Williams, 
explained, “Theatre at that time 
was ‘directed only at the upper 
class, who’ had money and 
leisure time... that’s why the 


‘play is full of manners. sf 


Men of the period wore 
uncommonly beautiful attire, 
with 


. grant age,” 


rocade jackets and high- - 


certain way so their lace cuffs 
would fall just so. “They were a 
very self-conscious, rowdy,.and 
licentious lot,” Williams remark- 
ed. Men marfied for conven- 
ience, for money, and proceeded 
to have extramarital affairs. 


develops when its protagonist 
returns from Paris and feigns to 
be a eunuch. Thus he is trusted 
by his male friends, and subse- 
quently enjoys affairs with their 


_ female partners: 


“It’s (a play of sexual 
intrigue. during a morally fla- 
said Williams. But 
sex was not the only rage. “It 
was an age of wit as well,”’ 
Williams continued. “Using puns 
and swapping stock ‘jokes were 
fashionable pasttimes.”’ 

Williams teaches acting and 
directiig’ classes at Royall Tyler 
Theatre. Last year, her first at 
UVM, she directed Desire Under 
the Elms, and this summer she 
directed Measure for Measure in 
the Shakespeare Festival. Coun- 
try Wife is the first show sche- 
duled at Royall Tyler this 
semester,. and will be presented 
in mid October. Casting for the 
play will occur September 9 and 
10, from 7 to 10 p.m. * 


The drama of Country-Wife} 
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By Tom Campbell 


WRUV-FM is a radio station that 
prides itself on the diverse forms of music 
that can be found on its air waves. 
Located on the second floor of Pomeroy 
Hall on the UVM campus and 90.1 on the 
FM band, it enjoys the distinction of 
being Burlington's “Progressive alterna- 
tive.” Like other campus organizations of 
its type, WRUV exists as a complex set of 
factors of which only a small part-éan be 
determined by what gets on the air. 

“Although WRUV has traditionally 

operated between the school years, this 
summer has been somewhat different. 
For what was probably the first time, 
WRUYV featured a full schedule of sum- 
mer participation. Tom Nuccio, a junior 


at the University and one of the station’s 


two music directors, stayed in Burlington 
for the warmer months. *“My sole reason 
for staying up here was so that I could 
continue my work at the station. It’s 
really kept me on top of things... I wish 
that I could have done it last year.” 

Since WRUV operates as a non- 
commerical station and no one gets paid 
for the time’that they devote to it, 
attitudes like Nuccio’s allow the station 
to improve upon itself. The level of 
interest at the station is exemplified by 
four administrators: Station Manager Jay 
Strauser, Program: Director Eber Lambert, 
and the two Music Directors, Tom 
Melloni and Nuccio. They~ spent the 
entire summer at WRUV ‘continually 
improving their techniques. 


at te nT Weed ge, 


Music 


keep people informed about what’s going 
on around them. We definitely plan to 
play a more active role in doing things 
like promoting the Lane Series and the 
like and also working more hand in hand 
with Public Relations.” 

Although community support has 
been consistently strong, a lack of stu- 
dent interest is a problem which has 
plagued WRUV in the past. Doing a radio 
show can become.a very frustrating thing 
when it seems that few on campus tune 
in. “It especially displeases me,” com- 
mented Tom Melloni, “when I come to 
the realization that many students would 
rather hear a song like Sultans of Swing 
twenty times a day.rather than be listen- 
ing to their peers performing on their 


own radio station.” Nuccio felt the same | 


way. “It’s too bad that so many students 


will listen to the “canned music” that is’ 


coming from many of the area stations... 
Students aren’t just to blame, though. I 


mean, it’s ridiculous to hear WQCR, for 


instance, being piped from the speakers 
during dinner at Waterman.”’ 

Since the programming at WRUV is a 
reflection of the many musical interests 
which make up the.station, the odds are 
that you'll find what you want to hear, 
‘but when it wili appear is a problem. It is 


“ generally agreed at the station that this 


has, in part, been at the root-of some of 


_the misunderstandings between_the stu-- 


dent audience and the station. ‘“‘We have 
intentionally been quite varied in. our 
format,” stated Program Director Eber 
Lambert, “and we realize ti that, in certain 


Music Director Tom Nuccio and Jockey Brett Hughs 


Like any organization, those involved 
with. WRUV feel to clearly define the 
station’s function is of prime importance. 
Primarily, these functions, as seen from 
the station managers’ perspectives are: 

—To act as licensed by the FCC and 
United States Government, and to serve 


the listening audience in the best publie~ 


interest. 

—To be a factor in the education of 
the student body. 

—To serve as a club for the Studeifit 
Association providing an enjoyable time 
as an extra curricular activity away from 
academics. 

—To provide quality radio music for 
both student and community listeners 
and to supply a forum for both creative 
and informative events to take place- 

One area that Nuccio would like to 
see improved is the station’s work as an 
information link at the University. “We 
all feel that it is very important to help 


ways, this has hindered us. As a result, we 


are instituting a new facet to our pro- 


gramming structure in the fall which we 


feel will be of great-value to both us and 


our listeners.” 

Fhe concept which he refers to is 
that of block programming.:Essentially, it 
provides more day to day consistency-..in. 
musical programs. “We are not reducing 
the diversity of programming that is 
available at WRUV,” continued Lambert. 
“Instead we are giving each a place that 
we feel it will best benefit. For example 


‘the more contemplative sounds will 


appear in the early morning hours and 
Rock, which fas the widest listening 
audience, will often be scheduled at peak 
listening hours. Jazz and other progressive 
music will also appear.in-the peak hours... 
Consistency in programming is what we 
are striving for.” Mey 
Another facet ofthe station that 
Lambert perceives a need to strengthen is 
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‘its relationship with both. the University 
and the Communication’s Department. 
“In effect, the Communications Depart- 
ment . blocks. out. WRUV in some very 
critical areas. It’s ironic that though there 
is no radio course at the University we are 
a very strong voice for both the commun- 
ity and the school. A course in the 
fundamental and technical aspects of 


‘radio would be the perfect EsvnesEen 


for beginning at WRUV.” 

Instead, much of what has bisa 
learned’ by thoee who currently work at 
the station (which will include over fifty 
people this semester) is discovered 
through- more of a trial and error process. 
If one has the time and patience this can 
be, in the end, quite rewarding. The fact 
that no credits are- available for working 
at the station is only another obstacle 
that has to be overcome. “T have learn- 
ed,” stated Tom. Melloni,‘ ‘at WRUV;- 

more of what I need to know for a 
career than in any and all of the classes 
that I have taken in the last three years.” 

WRUV, in fact, can be a fantastic 
resource for the career-minded person in 


the field of radio. Nuccio, for example, - 


feels that the-inroads that he has made 
toward finding employment in a jazz- 
oriented record business of some sort 
have been substantial. “WRUV,” he 
stated, “has given me a route, a tunnel of 
contact, more so than I have been able to 


‘get from _my classes.” As a Music Direc- 


tor, he works extensively with national 
promoters and record companies, es- 


pecially those which are in the jazz field. 


“The insights that I get from just shoot- 
ing the breeze about the business with 
these people is remarkable.” 

Those who can benefit the least, at 


times, by this learn as you work type of 
system are the everyday ‘‘Jocks” who, 


upon entering WRUV, éan have a hard 
time finding someone to teach them the 
fundamentals of the medium. Greg 
Friedman, who has been with the station 
since December, is working on an exten-. 
sive questionnaire which, in part, will 
hopefully help uncover more of the needs 
of the disc jockeys. “I want to learn how 
to be better at what I do, but there has to 
be someone there to teach me. I don’t 
feel that there is af the moment.” 

The solution, in part, would be a 
system designed to’ provide credits. to 
those. who feel they want to devote a 
large amount of time to the station. This, 
many have pointed out, would free the 
more. experienced membets somewhat 


Striving For 
‘Professional Quality 


and allow them to work more with the 
others. Although some, like Mitch Stern, 
who has a great deal of: ‘technical experi- 
ence, have volunteered their time on a 


Jimited basis, there just isn’t enough time 


once school.is in session to continue as 
much as most would like. 

One event beginning in the fall that 
will hopefully help alleviate some ‘of this 
‘problem is the opening of a radio suite in 
the Living/Learning building. Conceived 
re Helen Flynn, who was not previously 

filiated with the station, the suite will 
be run in some conjunction with WRUV. 
Eric Meyer, who has been with. the 
station since the spring, has been working 
with Eber Lambert in regard to the suite’s 
function. Although it will not initially 
involve air-shifts for the students in the 
program, it will allow them to work with 
the’ station on projects that’ involve cam- 
pus activities, some remote broadcasting, 
helping to develop. benefits, and some 
production work. Besides providing class- 
room experience of sorts for the students, 
and helping to take care of some things 
that might not get done otherwise at the 
station, the Living/Learning suite is also 
being looked toward as supplying one 
more link to the UVM community at 
large. 4 

Besides the room’for some sort of 
class or learning experience that’is design- 
ed around those interested in radio, the 
need for a technical advisor exists. He 
would be able to spend some time with 
the members of -the-—radio . station, 
“Dharam Yadav (Chairman of the Com- 
munications Department) is our faculty 
advisor and he has done an excellent job : 
with us. In ’some matters, though, espec- 
ially financially, he seems to have his 
hands tied,”’ 

A feeling pervades at WRUV, how- 
ever, that the interest level in the station, 
especially from within, is at a very high 
level. Since change and growth can only 
realistically occur internally, this is a very 
good sign. It is especially good at the 
beginning of a semester when interest will 
probably be getting another boost by the 
appearance of a number of new faces. 
Like any student organization, WRUV is 
open to all who have the time and desire 
to help keep it healthy. Being involved, 
though, doesn’t just mean being part of 
the organization: It also means tuning in 
and offering’ the station your support, be 
it in the form of constructive criticism or 
merely the enjoyment of listening. After 
all, _WRUY is only there because of you. 
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No “Fear of 


Music 


| By Tom Melloni 


Once again David Byme has 
proved: that he is, indeed, 
creative. Along with the rest of. 
Talking Heads, and producer 
Brian Eno, he has recorded an 
album that experiments with 
musical forms, says something 
that is intelligent, and ‘still 
manages to be fun and dance- 
able. 


In the new Talking Heads 
album Fear of Music, their 
second collaboration with Eno 
and their third record, David 
Byfne takes up where the band 


| left.off and continues to expand 


on previously established con- 
cepts. This is exceptionally not- 
able. since other prominent 
bands of 1978 (i:e: The Cars, 
and. Dift Straits) have released 
“albums this year that offer little 
progression from their previots 
efforts. 
While many other lyricists 
use .the third person in their 
narratives, Byrne is very com- 
fortable with writing in the first 
pérson and his vocal deliveries 
are so passionate that it’s hard 
not to believe in what he is 
saying. The lyrics, which . are 
witty and sometimes vicious, 
are matched to music with a 
steady dance beat provided by 
Jerry Harrison on keyboards, 
Tina Weymouth on. bass, ‘Chris 
Frantz on drums, Byrne on 
guitars and Eno performing 
“electronic treatments.” 


In “Memories,Can’t Wait,” a 
song that takes ofie through “‘the 
land of shadows” in the singer’s 
mind, Eno’s electronic wizardry 
seems to almost take the listener 
into this'region, 

_ . While Eno’s’ musical addi- 
tions give a completeness to Fear 
of Music, it is Byrne’s lyrics 
which stand out. the most. In 
“Life During Wartime,” he tells 
of a society with vans “loaded 
with weapons, packed up and 
ready ‘to go.”’ Life in the future, 
according to Byme, “ain’t no 
party... ain’t no Disco,... ain’t no 
foolin’ around,” But in another 
song he describes a better eternal 
future. It is a bar called ‘‘Hea- 
ven,” “a place: where no ling 
ever happens.” It is also “Hard 
to imagine that nothing at all; 
could be so exciting; could be so 
much fun.” Insync with his 
lyrical imagery, the vocals are 
delivered sO sweetly that you 
could believe you were there. 

Talking Headg_are not al- 
ways tender, though. In “Ani- 
mals,” ‘Byrne sarcastically makes 

‘bitter’ fun of humans. Animals 
“Shit on the 
ground... see in the dark” while 
also. making fools of human 
beings for having worries and 
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The Heads also take us of a. 
tour of cities throughout the 
world. We visit ‘‘London, a small 


Head ’s sleeve art. 


city.”” We are told to look at ‘“‘a 
dry ice factory,”’ and we even 
hear about Memphis “home of 
Elvis and the ancient Greeks.” 
Byrne shows his lyrical wit-when 
heasks “Do I smell? I smell, 
home ‘cooking. It’s only the 
river, it’s only the river.’’ Once 
again Talking Heads deal with 
more songs about buildings and 
food. ’ . 
They also give usa song 
called “Drugs.”” Under the influ- 
ence of the substance, the singer 
sees dots, “some are smeared 
and some are spots.’’ He later 
concludes that “‘it’s pretty in- 
tense.” Eno’s additions on this 


“David Byrne... 


continues to expand 
on previously | 
established 


song create an atmosphere of 
being in wide open space. The 
band also uses Tecordings of 
birds, from Brisbane, Australia 
which helps to create this 
atmosphere. 

Since these added treat- 
ments are hard to reproduce 
properly in concert, The Heads 
stick to their more soulful dance 
‘songs in their live performances. 
In concert they show that they 
are a very tight musical. unit. 
David Byrne’s stiff and jerky 
movements and facial contor- 
:tions add-an extra emphasis to 
his delivery. aK ; 

On vinyl or in a live perfor- 
mance, Talking Heads prove that 
they are intelligent and creative 
artists. Some reviewers have 
gone so far as to call them the 
band of the 1980's. Although 
I’m not sure whether I would 
make a statement like that, I do 
know that if Talking Heads are 
recording or performing in the 
coming decade, I want to be 
there, 
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Fiddlin’ Fun 


By George Guay 


“For her opening number,” 
said the afternoon’s M.C., Katy 
Dawson’s gonna play “Rutland,” 
and for her competition tune, 
“Foggy Mountain Breakdown.” 
The crowd begins jumping 
around, as the fiddler strikes the 
first notes of her song. 

: At the Fiddlers’ Contest in 
Craftsbury, which took place in 
late August, a hillside of people 
Sweat in the late afternoon sun 
and sip dnother beer. On the 
stage, Dawson finishes “Foggy 
Mountain Breakdown,” and a 
few folks begin whooping and 
hollering. This Saturday after- 
noon’s party will go on long into 
the night. _ “ 

-Turning off a skinny road of 
worn pavement, five dollars gets 
a button which allows admission 
to a fenced-off green field. It 
doesn’t look any different from: 
the fields on the other side of 
the road. Across this field, 
however, eleven thousand people 
will cross to listen to the fine 
fiddling in the state. 

. The fiddlers began playing © 
early in the day.. Gentlemen in 
p d pants and blue-plaid 


“cotton shirts tune their fiddles, 


playing a few notes carefully. 
They sit in an arcade tent, to the 
left of the staging, and watch the 
kids come in with coolers of 
beer. They get back to tuning — 
for them, fiddling is more than a 
cold beer. 

A man with a gold tooth 
and turtle-shell glasses talks ‘in 
careful tones as his fingers jump 
around experimentally on the 
bridge of his fiddle. “I been 
fiddling for years, since I was a 
kid, and it’s always been a part 
of my life. You. get a good 
feeling, at the end of a hard day 
of work, to make this instru- 


The joy of fiddling. 


“ment sing. Damn good feeling,” 
» he explains.’ 


He looks across the field, a 
little bit-in disgust at the kids 


_ playing and drinking in the sharp 


sunlight. “The Contest is a lot 


}more’n an’ excuse to- raisin’ 


Heil.” His glance sweeps back 
towards the arcade tent, where a 
few- fiddlers are warming up to 
go on stage. “‘Fiddling is a-skill, 
but nota sport. There’s no point 


- 
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to competing, to figure on 
playing for winning. Fiddling is 
‘for the sound, the music, No one 
loses at a contest — everyone 
ends up liking what they hear.” 
The crowd is_ certairily 
enjoying what they hear, Up 
front, to the left of the stage, an 
area is roped off -for dancing. 
Red-skihned“men in cut-offs and 
women in bathing suits and 
skirts dance around, catching the 


rhythm of the fiddling and. 


giving in to it. A fiddler from 
Trumbull, Connecticut starts to 
play, and the dancers, laughing 
inthe heat and the fancy-stép- 
ping, take a tug from their beers. 

In the. sea of people, near 
the columns where the speakers 
are mounted, many are standing 
up. A tall man, with a stubble of 
day-old beard, sums up the 


listeners’ reaction to the fidd- 
ling. “Like, it’s just’ one party, 
man,” He brushes back a strand 
of hair sticky’ with sweat. 
Rolling with sure fingers, he 


lights up and draws deep. “Yep;~ 


plenty- of sun and boozing. Can’t 
party like this. anywhere else.” 
It seems to be the general 
attitude of the crowd. One 
group sits under a homemade 
sign, which recommends to “Go 
for the Disgusto,” and don’t 
hear the man from Trumbull 
playing ‘an instrumental piece 
. from the Marshall Tucker Band. 
It’s_too hot, and there’s too 
much beer for them to think of 
‘such things. Lhe 


Twin dogs range around a. 


blanket, poking around. They’re 
careful with all these people 
about. A few feet away, there’s 
some scraps of barbecued chick- 
en. They crunch noisily on the 


bones. This field | is good for 


dogs. 

At shx,_the judges call the 
fiddling to @ halt to: consider 
who should be asked to continue 
playing. During the next hour, 
names of certain fiddlers -are 
called out every. Gouple of 
minutes to.come back up and 


~play their competition pieces 


‘again. There’s an air of expecta- 
tion around the arcade tent, for 
even though many. of the fidd- 
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-inCraftsbury Vt. 


lers tune up and practice with 
their fiddles, they all know that 
decisions are being made about 
their playing. 

Behind the staging, a man 
with a huge stomach and hands 
thick with flesh begins to strum 
a tune on a worn. guitar. For 
such thick fingers, he is. skillful, 
letting-*them fly along the bridge 
smoothly and certainly. A pair 
of fiddlers catch. the beat. that 
the guitar-player is laying down, 
and in a minute, -a full-blown 
jam is in progress. . 

Folks bored with the wait- 
ing gather around, and another 
fiddler catches the rhythm, and 
joins in. Listeners can’t help but 


2 


“Across the 
field... eleven 
thousand people 
will cross 

to listen to 

the finest — 
fiddling in 

the state.’ 


( 


start tapping the beat uncon- 


Sciously with their feet, and}. 


quickly form a square-dancing 
circle. Jams like these happen 
throughout the cool night, be- 
cause thé fiddlers are here. to 
play, not compete, They play, 
the. people dance; ard the 
Craftsbury Fiddlers’ Contest 
continues as expected, well 
on into the night: : 
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Dress 


Dior 


Dress 


quality 


Sport. 


Reg. 
Retail 


$20 — $22.50 $11—$13 
Sport $18.50-$35 $12 —$18.50 


Christian eatearen 


Chaps by Ralph Lauren. 


Ast Quality 


$18 
$24 — $35 


Hathaway Shirts : 
FACTORY OUTLET 


153 Cherry St. 
DowntowreBurlington 


Factory Price 


$15 


$12 


Daily 9:30 — 5:30 
_M+F nites until 9 


Music 


A Mid Summer Day on Lake Morey 
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The sun was only partially out at the second annual Vermont Music Festival on 
Lake Morey in Fairlee, Vt. this summer, but the entertainment more than made up for 
it. Jon Gailmour, pictured below with Paula Gillis, delivered the most powerful tunes of 
the afternoon, with 4 tribute to Vermont that made you feel proud to be in the state, 
and even better that you’re a résident of the Green Mountains. To the left are Judy 
Stratton and Kevin Agosti of the Kevin Agosti Band, who gave a solid performance. “We 
don’t get to town too often,” said Judy tongue-in-cheek, “but when we do, Rowdy- 
dow!!”’ It was that kind of time. Ey ; 

Other performeys at the day-long festival included the innovative swing era sounds of 
the Chet Arthur Five, and bluegrass from Dealer’s Choice and Pony Express. 
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Continued from page 7* 


Fouth during the late sixties. 
Sam Bottoms portrays a young 
man named Lance. Probably 
caught the least prepared to deal 
with what is happenirsaround 
them than anyone else on the 
boat, he is also, as a person only 
interested in, the merits of 
surfboarding and water skiing 
‘while in his native California, the 
most oblivious to all that is 
taking place. The fourth charac- 
ter, Chef, is played by Frederick 


Forrest, and is a sturdy, cdre- | 
free type who woutd just as soon. 
be a passive observer if he was 


allowed to, 

From the beginning of Will- 
ard’s journey until the moment 
that he reaches Kurtz’s fortress, 
which is about three quarters of 
an hour: through the almost 
two and a half hour film, Apo- 
calypse Now! can essentially be 
seen as a string of events that 
both bring Willard one step 
closer to: Kurtz in a physical 
sense and also helps prepare him, 
with each step, to mentally cope 
with the final encounter. 

Through _ correspondence 
that. arrives sporadically, a per- 
sonality profile of Colonel Kurtz 
is built like the pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle being systemati- 
cally assembled. Played by an 
almost grotesquely Overweight 
Marlon Brando, the viewer never 
encounters the abject of- Will- 
ard’s search until the last half 
hour of the film. Pictured only 
through the step by step revela- 
tion of his personal profile and 
some pictures from his youth, 
the dramatic effect of this 
technique works excellently. 

But Willard’s enemy is never 
as much Kurtz as it is the 
environment that he must make 
his way through to get to him. 
The effect that it has upon him 
and the four men he is traveling 
with is relentlessly damaging. 
Physically, of ‘course, the danger’ 
of losing one’s life is always 
present. But the most riveting 
effects can be psychological and 
this, more than anything else, is 
the theme that Coppola has built 
his. movie around. It is, in a- 
sense, a parable of man’s inabili- 
ty to cope with the world when 
it becomes ‘something less than 

‘the day to day reality that 
he has spent his. life preparing 
for, 

Willard’s--fjrst-encounter on 
his mission with the forces that 
hold sway around him is probab- 
ly. the largest ‘scale destruction 
Piece that has ever been filmed. 

“Containing a number of almost 
farcical moments, it has such a 
massive scale of impact that it 
makes the more personally fo- 
cused scenes that follow it 
seem to revel in the simple joy 
of life itself. ‘ 

It is here. that we get the 
Pleasure to experience the none 
too subtly named Lt. Colonel 
Kilgore. Played in an almost 

‘tongue in cheek style by the 


brilliant Robert Duvall, he repre- | 


sents that part of the human 
Psyche that finds unlimited 
fulfillment in moving through 
life as if it was one massive game 
to be played out in the most 
interesting manner. He chooses 
the target site, for instance, 
because of its magnificent surf- 
ing potential (he’s a wild enthu- 
siast of the sport) and then 
orders Lance to “ride the waves” 
as the village explodes behind 
them in a holocaust of napalm. 

In helping us to sense the 
fear and‘ helplessness that the 
men, feel in their trip into the, 
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unknown, Coppola makes mas- 
terful use of the point of view 
camera a number of times. The 
best example occurs when the 
boat is suddenly attacked at very 
close range from both river 
banks by a barrage of small 
rocket and bullet fire. The effect 
is a claustrophobic fear of death 
that will still startle the viewer. 

Many seem to feel that the 
final half hour of Apocalypse 
Now!, in which the impending 
confrontation -between Willard 
and Kurtz is finally made, is 
anti-climactic, especially when 
compared with the relatively 
fast-paced and colorful two 
hours that preceded it. On a 
pure energy: level; this is true. 
But to—Jeave it at that, as a 


Frederick Forrest as Chief, one 


of Willard’s four crew mates 


number of critics seem content 
to do, would be a major over- 
sight toward all that Coppola has 
attempted to create. . 

The final half hour is filled 
with events which can easily be 
interpreted as “‘non-events.” The 
physical has, up to this juncture, 
been stressed, as both a.means 
to;’and outlet from, the tension 
and terror that leads one to 
attempt an escape from the 
problems of reality. These in- 
clude both slaughtering innocent 
people and ever increasing drug 
abuse. Now the problem be-. 
comes physically manifested in a 
place that thrives on the mental 
anguish of those who inhabit it. 

Kurtz’s jungle fortress is 
literally the hell at the end of 
Willard’s -tormented . journey. 


~Kurtz’s submission to it becomes 


Willard’s submission and Willard 
can only see the hell for what it 
is because of the harrowing 
journey that allowed him an 
initiation. The rest of the film 
may be seen as Coppola’s 
comment on the war itself and 
those who find themselves parti- 
cipating. But the last section 
speaks strictly of the human 
response, not to the war but to 
what it stood for to many who 
served in it — degradation, 
hopelessness, despair. It is mag- 
nificent. 
Seeeee 


~ Now that Apocalypse is less 
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than two ‘weeks away from what 
will surely be a massive state- 
wide, as well as international, 
release, some important things 
should be considered about the 
project as a whole. Since gra- 
duating from the UCLA gra- 
duate film program in. -the 
mid-sixties, the burning force 
behind all of Coppola’s work in 
film has been a need to become, 
and then remain unequivocally 
independent. By setting up his 


‘own film company, now known’ 


as Omni-Zoetrope, and creating 
The Godfather and ‘its sequel, 
unquestionably two of the most 
exciting films in recent years, he 
achieved his wish. Let it be 
known, though, Coppola has 


-paid his dues probably more 


than most people in a position 


such as his (though there are | 


arguably few), 
What then, did he have to 
gain by accepting a challenge 
such as Apocalypse? Though 
many of the problems were not 
foreseen, it was obvious that the 
film would carry more than its 


* share of them, as well as its share 


of controversy. By risking all, 
though, Coppola saw the chance 
to, become what he probably 
soon will be to many — the 
reigning leader of the. interna- 
tional film world, in terms of 
both power and prestige. It is 
commendable that he took the 
risk and stuck with it, even when 
many were willing to write 
him off. 

What is not commendable 
though, is the “product’’ that 
Apocalypse Now! has become. 


When a film, especially one that | 


is as stunning as Apocalypse; 
must be pushed for a month by 
a publicity ‘campaign that fea- 
tures limited showings, advance 
sale tickets, and what has to be 
the most expensive advertising 
campaign of its kind, there is 
something seriously wrong. 


. Coppola has fought for years to 


be free of Hollywood’s ‘com- 
mercial reigns, but aren’t -these 
Hollywood tactics that he is 
using? 


The fundamental dilemma] 


facing Francis Ford Coppola lies 
in the two strong but conflicting 


_values he holds. He has stated | 


many times that the only great 
filmmaking is occurring across 
the seas. He even included -two 
visual references in Apocalypse 
to Jean-Luc Godard’s_ techni- 
que of suddenly making the 
viewer aware that he~is only 
watching a film. But Coppola 
wants the power that can only 


be his ‘through total indepen-| 


dence. He realizes that making a 
strictly personal type of film as 
most of the foreign and “new 
wave” are, is no way to attain it. 
It will be very interesting to the 
next generation of filmmakets to 
see what Coppola does with 


the -power that Apocalypse 
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age Records . 
DEVO Now For 
The Future 


By Doug Collette . 


Precious few contemporary 
rock bands play their music to 
communicate with people. Al- 
though there are. some serious 
qualifications to their themes 
and means, Devo are one of 
those elite. 

Duty Now for the Future is 
a distinct improvement over this 
Akron-born unit’s debut. Q: Are 
We Not Men A: We Are Devo 
functioned on the quirky rhy- 
thms of machines, even as the 
quintet disparaged the frigidity 
of the society from which they 
sprung. The lack of melody in 
the songs, made even more 
outstanding by Eno’s character- 
istic bits-and-pieces production, 
only substantiated their cover of 
“(I Can’t Get No) Satisfaction:” 
there was no refuge for these 
Devoids. 

The new Ip is somewhat of a 
different story. There’s a very 
definite human feel to this 
collection of songs, rooted in the 
rock and roll drive of “Clock- 
out.” In place of a mechanical 
fidget, there’s'an adrenaline rush 
to both that tune and ‘the 
hilarious ‘‘Wiggly World” that 
gives the music some warmth. 
The electronics that appear in 
“Devo Corporate Anthem” and 
“S.I.B. (Swelling Itching Brain)’ 
are_in the band’s. control, not 
vice-versa. : 

Devo have a clearer concept 
«now, as well as a sharper sound. 
They’re very pointedly ridiculing 
the mindlessness and dehumani- 
zation the eighties are bringing 


down harder, A “Blockhead’’is ° 


their prototype and “Secret 


Agent Man,” suitably updated 
from the TV program theme 
(and thus de-glorified) is. the 
logical result of subtle coridition- 
ing and societal programming in 
the eyes of Devo. Such targets 
are, admittedly, easy pickings 
however, oF, 
But the humorous aspect of 
Devo’s examination should com- 


pensate. The comedy should also |- 
- lure the apprehensive who find 


these topics unsavory. There is 
the danger of missing the point 
of “Strange Pursuit,” “Triumph 
of the Will” and “Pink Pussy- 
cat;’ Devo posit the human sex 
drive as only further formulized 
perversion. The arch melodrama 
‘and cartoon-like absurdity. make 
it entertaining. 

Yet that laughability keeps 
Devo from being profound. If 
the. superficial silliness can be 
kept in the right perspective, 
there’s no reason the group can’t 
carry on their commentary inde- 
finitely. The Devo-concept these 
five former advertising hacks 
have~ developed is at - once 
“complete and flexible. The mea- 
gsure of their talent and imagina- 
tion will show if they can 
continue the balance’ achieved 
on Duty Now For the Future. 


Neil Larsen 


Pop-J azz In 


“High 
By Doug Collette 


While much of jazz fusion 
has fallen into funk or faceless- 
ness (or both), Neil Larsen leads 
a promising development of a 
pop-jazz crossbreed. His second 
solo lp, High Gear, presents all 
the attributes of such an amal- 


}.gamation in a good light, while 
keeping the potential short- 


circuits at bay for now. 


Larsen’s display of his skills 


Gear’’ 


ette” abruptly ends. 
Heavy on percussive rhy- 


thm, Larsen’s music sidesteps | 


the metronomic laxity of similar 
stuff. His solos, on “Night 
Letter,” for instance; are terse. 
Buzz Feiten, an.old comrade of 
Neil’s. from a - former group 
collaboration called Full Moon 


isn’t surprising, considering his 


credentials. ‘'He’s done innumer- 


able session dates in the past few . 


years, including work for Gregg 
Allman and composing for Sea 
Level, whose debut Ip is uncan- 
nily similar in style to both of 


Neil’s Ip’s. He currently leads~ 


Rickie Lee Jones’ road band, 
which should provide him good 
exposure for his - own‘ fiiusic. 

The keyboardist’s . bright, 
supple sound can appeal to 
almost any audience. Like last 
year’s Jungle Fever, the new Ip is 
comprised of short, punchy 
tracks. Characteristically Larsen, 
the title song contains instantly 
identifiable. instrumental catch 
phrases, which entice the ears 
as easily as those of “This Time 
Tomorrow.” The band, includ- 
ing Steve Gadd and Mike Breck- 


Neil Larsen 


a ee 
_ takes the lead often; his licks on 


“Nile Cresecent” are typical’ of 
this record’s urban feel; in 
contrast to the tropical air of 
“Rio Este” and most of the 
previous album. Por 

Yet more than slight shifts 
of atmosphere are necessary if 
Neil Larsen is to avoid predict- 
ability. The style of writing and 
Playing on his Ip’s are too 

ar. But each has such vigor 
that it would be difficult to 
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Eddie JeflenbiT 
Now sheds” 
Been His Time 


By Tom Nuccio 

On May 9, 1979 the shot 
heard ’round the jazz world was 
fired. Exiting Baker’s Keyboard 
Lounge in Detroit after finishing 
a gig with Richie Cole’s quintet, 


singer Eddie Jefferson fell victim ° 


to a mortal bullet shot from a 
passing car. The murderer, an 
ex-tap dancer who’ formerly 
worked as Jefferson’s partner, 
was jealous of the vocalist’s 
success and sought revenge via a 
shotgun. Supposedly, Jefferson 
had also somehow thwarted the 
dancer’s performing career. Un- 
fortunately no imaginable mo- 
tive could qualify as a valid 
excuse for extinguishing the 
fiery lyrics and scintillating scat 
produced by America’s premier 
jazz singer. 

Hailed as the procreator of 
vocalese, Jefferson pioneered the 


_technique of applying lyrics to 


famous. instrumental jazz solos. 
Although his practice of vocalese 
‘began in 1951, Eddie obtained 


‘The Live-Liest 
represents the 
final lyrical 
breaths of 
Eddie 
Jefferson’ 


initial recognition two years 
later while working with tenor- 
man James Moody. Using the 
saxophonists solo to “I’m In the 
Mood for Love” as a_ basis, 
Jefferson set sympathetic lyrics 
to the instrumental improvisa- 
tion to produce his classic 

““Moody’s Mood For Love.” 
Jefferson’s vocalese was not 
mere verbal nonsense but -a 
medium - of  . communication 
through which he delivered 
Narration and commentary on 
the soloist’s career. 

The most recent_and pro- 
bably last recorded examples of 
this Jeffersonian art surface on a 
Muse LP entitled The Live-Liest. 
This disc’s two sides document a 
1976 performance at.New York 
City’s Tin Palace featuring the 
vocalist flanked by  altoists 
Richie Cole and Eric Kloss. 
Jefferson kicks off the album 
with “Now’s the Time” —'a 
blues piece penned by Charlie 
Parker. Throughout the tune 
Jefferson pays homage to the 
late, great “Bird” — ‘singing 

“Life was so unkind, cause now 
shoulda been his time” in 
reference to his premature 
death. Cole and Kloss each blow 
a chorus of inspired alto with 
the former quoting classic Parker 
riffs. 

- Coleman Hawkins is the 
subject of Jefferson’s vocalese 
narration during “Body and 
Soul.” Approaching the ballad 
with his. robust voice, Eddie 
pouts forth extreme quantities 
of emotion and feeling while 
explaining his own ‘reaction to 
Hawkins’ solo with lines like, 
“When I first heard aie used os 


On Dizzy Gillespie’s 
“Groovin? High” Jefferson 
explodes with an arsenal of scat 
syllables Which at oné point 
manage to exceed the normal 
speed of this bop standard in a 
burst of triplets. His humorous 
“sha wee bops” surround the 
tune with an aura of happiness. 
Richie Cole follows the vocalist 
by groovin’ with rapidly screech- 
ing lines 


Side two is highlighted by 
Jefferson’s vocal treatment of 
“So What.” The alto duet 
answers his opening lines with a 
two note phrase while the 
thythm trio of keyboardist Mic- 
key Tucker, Bassist Rick Laird 
and drummer Eddie Gladden 
lays down a .relentlessly hard 


bop tempo. Jefferson’s vocals. 


offer a verbatim translation of 
Miles Davis” trumpet solo and 
praise his individualistic garb and 
personality. 


“Confirmation” closes the 


album with an unintended 


“Battle of the Saxes.”” Richie 
Cole takes first honors and 
responds with his usual daring 
technique and hard blowing 
style. Outshined by Cole 
throughout the album, altoist 
Kloss vindicates himself on this 
tune, offering a fierce flurry of 
reiterated motifs and recurring 
allusions to “I Dream: of Jean- 
nie,”” Jefferson makes his late 
entry by scatting a solo chorus 
before teaming up with the 
saxists for a unison romp to the 
finish. 


Save the inevitable wave of 
re-issues and re-releases of past 
sessions on various labels and 


‘guest appearances on other ar- 


tists’ albums, The _ Live-Liest 
represents the . final lyrical 
breaths of Eddie- Jefferson. 
Occurring at the summit of his 
career, Jefferson's murder repre- 
sents a gross poetic injustice. 
The 61-year-old’s potential fu- 


ture included appearances at this ° 
‘Summers Telluride, Playboy, 


Monterey and Newport Jazz 
Festivals in addition to a Euro- 
pean tour. Eddie and perennial. 
sidekick Richie Cole also plan- 


ned to arrange and produce the” 


upcoming Manhattan Transfer’s 
album. Presently Cole is-under- 
taking this task singlehandedly. 


The absence of Eddie Jeffer- 
son from the ranks of jazz 
vocalists will leave a gaping hole 
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THE NEW 
ALPINE SuDe 


GET 


Ready_-Set--Go! Our exciting © 


new Alpine Slide whisks you 
down Spruce Peak for the 
most breathtaking view. of the 
country ever. Adults and 
children both will love this new 

_ addition to Stowe’s terrific 
summer activities. Open from 
early July to mid-October, 
whenever the weather permits. 
Tickets for adults are $2.50 or 
5 for $10.00. Children, $1.50 
or 5 for $6.00. Open 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. weekdays, 9 a.m. to 

a 7 p.m. weekends. 
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Dr. Thomas H.Clark 
Optometrist. 
Eye Examinations and 
Contact. Lenses 
By Appointment 


308 Pearl Street 


Burlington, Vt. 822-1947 
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So You’ re Steve Martin? 
Comedy comes to Burlington 


By Tom Campbell 


As I began a late dinner, my 
roommate suddenly entered the 
room with a serious look on his 
face. “I just got a call from a 
friend,” he told me. “Steve 
Martin is going to be at Hunt’s 


tonight.” 


Having .read that Howard 
Mandel, 'a young California 
based comedian, -was appearing 
that night, I was a bit sceptical 
of my roommate’s sudden out- 
burst. Finally swayed, though, 


by his insistence that Martin was 


the “special guest” that the 
advertisement had listed, I put 
on a clean shirt and headed 
downtown, 

As we passed the. Flynn 
theatre, I bumped into a couple 
of friends and let them in on 
what we now considered tobe 
our private piece of information. 
Arriving about ten minutes 
before show time I was some- 
what surprised at the number of 
people who had come on what 
was a customarily slow Tuesday 
night. It soon became clear, 
though, that a number of others 
had heard the rumor of a possi- 
ble appearance by that “wild 
and crazy guy.” 

The evening kicked off with 
the appearance of a small, neat 
looking young man with black 
frame glasses draped over a 
somewhat elongated nose. Cast- 
ing himself very much in the 
somewhat shy but revelatory 
mold of a Woody Allen, Howard 
Busgang opened with an interest- 
ing, though less than dynamic 
monologue that proved to set 
the tone for most of the even- 
ing’s humor; it -was full of 
references to either breasts or 
members of the Jewish faith. 


_ Following him, a young 
man who seemed in all likeli- 
hood to be the evening’s m.c. 
came to the microphone to 
introduce the coming _inter- 

ission. Soon, though, he 
appeared to become infatuated 


by this opportunity to be 
“onstage.” In a fit of boyish 


giggles he decided that ‘he 
wasn’t going to leave. Only later 
did it become obvious that this 
was Howard Mandel, a even- 
ing’s headline act. — 

When Mandel finally téleat- 


_ed and left, the crowd was left 


to ponder the prospect of an 
appearance by Steve Martin. 
Since. it was still early in the 
evening I wasn’t willing to 
dismiss the possibility. yet. Like 
those around me I did-the only 


thing that I could. I ordered 


another drink and waited. 

As with the first set, How- 
ard Busgang started things off. A 
political science major at McGili 
College in Toronto who_per- 
forms often at Stitches, a 
comedy club in Montreal, Bus- 
gang is still looking to polish 
many of the rough edges in his 
act. This time his performance 
was a bit shorter and also much 
more effective. In a_ straight 


deadpan. appearance, he began: 


by~taking the role of television 
commercial commentator. “‘Yes, 
this is the only official Margaret 
Trudeau. coin collection... It 
features 112 different comme- 
morative coins, each made of 
precious sterling silver... Every 
coin. features her and one of her 
lovers in a different sexual 
position... 


Once again Howard Mandel ~ 


followed Busgang’s performance. 
“Before we continue tonight’s 
show,”’ he said with a keen sense 
of the dramatic, “I would like to 
introduce a friend of mine who I 


met in L.A.’’ There was a stir in ~« 


the crowd. This is the moment 
that many had waited for. “‘He’ll 
be appearing soon in Toronto... 
He is in the audience tonight... 
Steve Martin! Come on up to the 
stage Steve!”’ - 

Heads turned to get a look 
at the nearly mythical coniedian. 
After an almost agonizing period 
of time a figure stood in the 
back corner of the bar, wayed 
his hand, and began a weaving 
jog to the stage which was 
amazingly similar to the contes- 
tants’ dash in “The Price is 
Right.” Dressed casually in 
faded’ denim jeans and a denim 


shirt, the crowd was suddenly. 


confronted with — could-it be? 
— Steve Martin. If not, he 


~posed a_ startling similarity. 


Almost before any- type of 


‘initial reaction could occur from 


the crowd they were offered the 
well-known monologue about 


- Steve’s cat embezzling his checks 


and having to face “‘little double 
kitty shackles.” After no-more 


‘than three or four minutes he 


disappeared through the back- 
stage door as suddenly as he 
appeared, 

“Martin” and the two Ho- 
wards joined later for a pair of 
long improvizations, one in 
which they answered questions 
from the audience a la the dating 
game, and another which invol- 
ved two of the three acting out a 
pair of personalities and a 
situation which were yelled from 


"THE VERMONT sunmeR cvwic . 


of the few good responses came 


_from ‘“‘Martin” when asked “‘Can 


one learn sex from an encyclo- 
pedia?”’ “No,” he replied, “but 
you can from a watermelon.” 
The second attempt fell flat on 


. its face. 


Still, few were sure one way 
or another whether this was 
indeed Steve, pitiful ~ as he 


usually was, except when actual- | 


ly performing ‘‘Martin” material. 
The truth, which was never 
revealed that night, was that he 
is a once obscure. comedian who 
happens to bear a remarkable 
likeness to Martin. Mandel has 


used him a number of times to- 


both help to draw an expectant 
crowd and: to, it seems by that 
night’s performance, add a bit of 
life to the performance. 


In a way it is too bad 
because the confusion. of the 


~situation, as well as the question 


of whether the deception, as 
playful as it might have been, 
was ethically defendable, tended 
to overshadow Mandel’s. perfor- 
mance, which was by far the 
most outstanding of the evening. 


In a monologue which cov- 
ered about a half an hour, 
Mandel’s energy could be liken- 
ed to that of a long suppressed 


_ brat who is suddenly given free 


reigh to reek havoc at his grand- 
mother’s tea party. If we are to 
believe the reminisces of his act, 
which he informed me after- 
wards that we in part should, 
then this analog rings close to 
the truth. 


“We had a large indoor pool 
at the high school I used to 
attend,” he offered at one point, 
“But if you weren’t on the swim 
team you usually weren’t allow- 
ed to use it... I got pissed one 
day and went out and bought 
one of those big brown lumpy 
almond joy bars... Early in 
the morning I put it in the ten 
foot section... No- one would 
even go near the water so I dived 
in and brought it up with my 
teeth... After that I didn’t have 
to worry about swimming in the 
pool... As a matter of fact I 
didn’t even have to worry about 
going to school.” 


If Busgang’s technique 


‘could be compared in ways to 


Woody Allen’s, then Mandel’s 
kinetic exuberance and willing- 
ness to take his stage presences 
to incredible lengths could be 
likened to the work of Robin 
Williams, the reigning genius of 
American comedy. 


Like Busgang, Mandel is a 
resident of Toronto, Canada. 
But unlike the former, he works 
mostly out of California where 
he is a regular performer at the 
Comedy Shop, one of the most 
prestigious humor outlets on the 
circuit. Being a professional 
comedian has not been for him 
what one would call a lifetime 
dream. “I was always being the 
class clown in school but never 
thought of doing it profession- 
ally until my friends started 
really pushing me into it.” 

It was an excellent change 
of pace to have comedy _per- 
formed at Hunts, noted mostly 
as a premier music club in the 
area. Hopefully, Mandel and 
company, although | we really 


don’t need another p refabricated 


Steve Martin, were the ‘start of 
something-new in the Burlington 
entertainment circuit. 


By Pablo 
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uniquely delicious vegetarian 
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By Pablo Conrad The bakery’s interior is 
nicely appointed with --ample 
counterspace designed and exe- 
cuted by friend Andy Sacher, 
who, says Feldman, “was an 
important driving force behind 
getting this thing out.” With 


A welcome addition to 
downtown eateries is the new 
Burlington Bagel Bakery that 
opened last month next to 
Fairchild Square on lower Main’ 


Meets 
Bagel 


Street. The product is an exer- 
cise in simple elegance: full- 
sized, golden-brown, chewy and 
delicious. Best of all, they are 
always fresh. . 

Co-owners Marty Schwartz 
and Roy Feldman have made a 
commitment to quality that’s 
been rare in area establishments 
specializing in so-called ethnic 
foods. After reséarching the 
essentials of bringing the bagel 
to Burlington, the pair spent 
months viewing the operations 
of dozens of bagel bakeries; an 
apprenticeship that apparently 
paid off. It was also a plea- 
surable training for the two, 
both of whom hail from the 
New York area. With the bagel, 
it’s a pleasure they’ve brought 
back to Vermont. 

“It seemed. like a service to 
the area,” said Roy Feldman, 
adding that the only other bagel 
bakery this far north of New 
York was one. that recently 
opened in Portland, Maine. Until 
now, bagel aficionados have 
made do with under-sized out- 
ofstate versions, available only 
from supermarket freezers. 

Feldman and Schwartz 
stress the quality and size of 
their product (each bagel weighs 
a full 4 oz. or more) and any 
bagel lover can tell you what a 
difference the freshness makes. 
The Burlington Bagel Bakery 
used only best. quality high- 
gluten flour and sweetens its 
dough with pure barley malt. 
The basic bagel recipe is univer- 
sal but Schwartz and Feldman 
drew on their own extensive 
apprenticeship: as well as some 


New Bakery 
Opens 


Downtown 


extensive expert advice in setting 
up the operation. 

For such an unassuming 
product as your basic bagel, it’s 
a thoroughly professional debut. 
The Bakery offers a total of 
eight different varieties of bagels 
ranging from the original. plain 
to exotic cinnamon-raisin, which 
Marty — assures the public is 
entirely kosher. Others include 
pumperknickel and rye, onion, 
garlic, and various seeded bagels. 

The Bakery also supplies 
cream cheese, the other half of 
that happy culinary marriage, in 
three custom blends that include 
cream cheese with chives and 
scallions, with. chopped vege- 
tables, and one unusual com- 
bination of cream cheese and 
lox. For the uninitiated, lox is 
smoked Nova Scotia salmon, 
which with bagels and cream 
cheese completes the great 
triumvirate of the kosher break- 
fast table. Behind the counter, a 
full sandwich board produces 
perfect-sized bagel sandwiches 
with lox, tuna fish, kosher 
salami, cheeses and _ sprouts. 
Beverages include the usual 
coffee, tea, and milk, along with 
juices, sodas and apple cider. 


Sacher, Feldman used to play 


bluegrass music in the now- : 


defunct group, Dealer’s Choice, 


. but says he hasn’t had much. 


difficulty with thé switch from 


bluegrass to bagels. 


“It’s tough ‘to have any | 


security as a musician,” noted 
Feldman adding that he and 
Schwartz had been working on 
the bakery fuli-time for the past 
six months. : 

Marty’s past experience has 
also paid off at the bakery. 
Schwarz,.who brought Mexican 
cuisine to Winooski's Green Man 
Tavern, spent eight weeks per- 
fecting his own technique at a 
Brooklyn, N.Y. bagel bakery. 
Marty’s been eating bagels for 
almost as long as he can remem- 
ber and said, “it was fun doing 
the research” for his Burlington 
bakery. “Bagel bakers maintain a 
mystique about. it,” he said. 
“There are a million different 
ways to make them.” 

_ He explained that a bagel is 
simply a circular bread, with the 
big difference lying in its being 
boiled just béfore baking. The 
boiling cooks the dough, so that 
baking only adds the crisp outer 
skin and the golden-brown color. 

According to Schwartz, the 
bagel. first appeared in~ the 
1600’s in Cracow, Poland, where 
the circular breads were featured 
at childbirths and funerals for 
their life-cycle symbolism. In the: 
U.S., bagels probably blossomed 
in the immigrant communities 
on New York City’s Lower 
East’ Side, where old country 
traditions thrived and spread. 
Today, bagel bakeries are a 
coast-to-coast phenomenon, al- 
though until now, the near- 
est. one to Burlington was 
hundreds of miles away. “an 

In — Burlingten,--non-tradi- 
tional or ethnic cuisines have 
had a surprisingly slow start, 
limiting the taste for foreign 
foods to a handful of Italian 
or Near-Eastern establishments. 

Down on. Main Street, 
though, what’s started out as an 
ethnic novelty, threatens’ to 


become a Burlington tradition, |. 
> where on Sundays, Marty and 


Roy plan to offer the Sunday 
Times and Free Press along with 
their bagels, cream cheese and 
lox. 

If you’ve never experienced 
such a Sunday morning, or if 
you’ve never enjoyed a hot bialy 
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with butter, go. down to the 
Bagel Bakery and get intro-. 
duced to a few of life’s special 
joys. Along with their prompt 
counter. service, Schwartz and 
Feldman provide a comfortable 


SHELBURNE ROAD, 
sit-down area for those who SOUTH BURLINGTON 
_ could spend a- whole morning 
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in 
RIVERSIDE BEVERAGE CENTER 


Corner of N. Prospect & Riverside Ave. 


GROCERIES 
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UVM 


“4 one stop convenience store 


PROSPECT 


Riverside 


right down the street” 


Good prices on fine 

domestic & imported wines. 
Good prices on fine 

domestic & imported beers. 
Good prices on fine 

domestic & imported gasoline. 


APPEARING NITELY UNTIL 12 
Sunday until 10 p.m. 


.. . when SCHWIN 
| does it... — 
it's done RIGHT! 
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OVER 3 MILLION 
ALREADY SOLD! 


SCHWINN* 
VARSITY SPORT® 


@ 10-speed derailleur gears. 

@ Sports style handlebars. /. 

.@ Dual position brake levers. 

@ Twin-Stik® gearshift controls. 

@ High pressyre gumwall tires. 


$158.95 2.0 


Schwinn's fastest selling —light- 
weight-style bicycle . . . available 
in.6 sizes for most riders and in 
24 inch wheel size for younger rid- 
ers. Diamond style carbon’ steel 
frame. Gumwall high pressure tires. 
Come in today and see this re- 
markable value. (Available with 
fenders at slight extra cost.) Fully 
assembled at no extra cost. é 


{ 


ASSEMBLED AND ADJUSTED 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Typical 
Destinations 


ALBANY 


BARRE 


BENNINGTON 


BOSTON 


BRATTLEBORO © 


CONCORD, N:H. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


MONTPELIER 
MONTREAL 


NEW YORK CITY. 


-NORTHAMPTON, MA. 


PARAMUS, N.J. 
RANDOLPH 
RUTLAND 


ST. JOHNSBURY 
SPRINGFIELD, MA. 


WHITE RIVER JCT. 


y -. 
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Departures — 
From Burlington 
7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:30 PM.— 5:00 PM — 11:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:20 AM 
2:30 PM — 5:45 PM 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:30 PM — 5:00 PM — 11:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 12:01 PM 
2:00 PM — 5:45 PM — 1:00 AM 


8:05 AM — 12:01 PM — 2:00 PM 


8:05 AM — 12:01:PM 
2:00 PM — 1:00 AM 


8:05 AM — 12:01 PM — 2:00 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:20 AM — 2:00 PM 
2:30 PM — 5:45 PM — 1:00 AM 


8:15 AM — 3:15 PM 
6:30 PM — 8:30PM 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 
2:30 PM — 5:00 PM — 11:30 PM 


~ 8:05 AM — 12:01 PM — 2:00 PM 


7:45 AM — 11:30 AM 


2:30 PM — 5:00. PM — 11:30 PM 


8:05 AM — 11:20 AM 
2:00 PM — 5:45 PM — 1:00 AM 


7:45 AM — 11:30°AM 
2:30 PM — 5:00 PM — 11:30 PM 


2:30 PM 
8:05 AM — 12:01 PM — 2:00 PM 


8:05 AM — 12:01 PM 
2:00 PM — 5:45 PM —'1:00 AM 
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By Alan Mitchel] 


Vermont’s most abundant 
resource lies in the seemingly 
endless acres of the lush Green 
Mountains. A winter playground 
for millions, spectacular rainbow 
of colors in the Fall, and the 
freshness of the return of rich, 
thick trees that=dominate her 
terrain in spring. Throughout 
most of the year, the Long Trail 
provides the best seats in the 
house, 

Vermont’s Long Trail winds 
-along the ridges of the Green 
Mountains for 260 miles from 
Massachusetts to Canada. The 
wilderness footpath, combined 
with its side trails and differing 
approaches, totals over 400 
miles. Along the way, the Green 
Mountain Club, a non-profit 
organization dedicated to build- 


ing and maintaining trails and 
shelters for the hiking public, 
have constructed more than 70 
shelters, _mostly .open faced 
lean-tos. About 45. percént of 
the Trail is on private. land. 

Although extensive work 
has recently begun to control 
erosion-and bridge extremely 
wet. areas, the Trail is mostly 
“unimproved,” according ‘to, a 
GMC publication. “By design, 
no effort has been ,made to 
Provide _ artificial _ surfacing, 
switchbacks, or other amenities 
founded on highly engineered 
trails. In the tradition of other 
early New England Trails, the 


Song Trail is steep, boggy, and 


long 


rugged.”’. 

The Trail is one of the 
oldest long-distance hiking trails 
in Vermont, according to the 
GMC publication. It was con- 
ceived by James P. Taylor 
in 1909, who had been frustra- 
ted by the lack of good hiking 
trails in the state and vowed to 
“make the mountains of Ver- 
mont play a larger role in the 
lives of the people.” By the end 
of 1912, the Trail-had been 
completed~ from~ Sterling Pond 
(atop Smuggler’s Notch Ski 
Area’s intermediate mountain) 
to Camel’s Hump. In 1914, the 
slogan. became “‘Killington. to 
Massachusetts,” and by 1917, 
that goal had been reached. The 
next decade saw the extension 
of the Trail north from Johnson, 


Trail 


pick up, the GMC decided to 
recognize those who. had travel- 


_led long distances of the Long 


Trail. In 1942, the GMC Board 
of Trustees began the “end to 
ender” award. Since that time, 
more than one thousand “end-to 
enders” have béen recognized. 
Many have done it in one long 
haul, but for the most part, they 
take it step by step. In one case 
the GMC newsletter points out, 
a party took 52 years to — the 
award. 

Because the Trail traverses 
so much private land, _ the 
regulations, although 
followed by most hikers and 
campers, include such things 
as proper fire placement and 
waste disposal, and no camping 
between shelters is allowed with- 
out the written permission of 
the landowner. Since the Long 
Trail has been around for more 


# than 60 years,~i{ appears that 
: ’ most campers ander follow 


culminating in the completion of 
the Trail to Jay Peak in 1927. As 
the trail was being cut, so too 
were shelters being constructed. 

In 1931, GMC’s board of 
trustees authorized formation of 
a salaried crew to work ‘on the 
trails each summer. UVM pro- 
fessor Roy O. Buchanan was the 
driving force behind the estab- 
lishment of the crews and was 
the Trail’s first Patrol Leader. 
Each year, he assembled a crew, 
consisting of club members and. 


students and worked with them — 


on basic. trailmainténance; fe- 
pairs to existing shelters, and the 


construction .of new ones.. 


As use of the trail began to 
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‘New England trails 


oy” ~camper, 


In the tradition 
of other early 


b) 


the Long Trail is 
steep, boggy 
and rugged 


tpn i mmc i a 
the guidelines. 

Water supplies along the 
trail are obtained from mountain 
streams and pools.- The GMC 
cautioris, however, that -any 
water may be polluted, and that 


boiling is advised in all cases. : 


They recommend not using 
streams or pools for washing 
clothes or dishes, but rather 
filling a bucket or other contain- 


er and to do your dirty wore in 


that. 


No refuse dumps exist along. 


the trail at this point, and they 
recommend that human waste, 
where there are no outhouses, be 
disposed of as faraway from the 
water supply as possible. Pets are 
discouraged, not. only because 


‘they. may become .a problem 
_along the way for the hiker 
but also those. 


“particularly painful | battles with 
roaming porcupines.” 


The Trail, accessible from . 


many. points, including Bolton, 


"duly * 


15 minutes away. is marked by 
white blotches on t¥ees, and the 
side trails are marked in blue. 
Intersections are marked with 
Signs. Painted metal discs are 
‘sometimes used to identify the 
trail route. In open areas, rocks 
are frequently - painted, and 
white-topped. stakes are often 
used in fields. The GMC recom- 
mends that should the next 
blaze mark not be found within 


a reasonable distance, stop, look, ° 


and backtrack if necessary. “‘It is 
better to lose a moment looking 
for the correct route immediate- 
ly, than to forge ahead for some 
distance onthe wrong route.” 

The summit ridge of Mt. 
Mansfield is the most unique 
mountaintop in Vermont, pro- 
viding the largest expanse of 
alpine-tundra: in the Green 
Mountains, according to the 
GMC. Species of plants growing 
there are the same as some that 
grow in the Arctic. Thirty of 
these are of “special interest” 
and some include the “rarest 
species in the state.” 
GMC Programs 

The GMC, now 4,000 
Strong, sponsors several forest- 
related programs. One of the 
most popular with students, 
according to one GMC spokes- 
person, is the caretaker program. 
The recent dramatic increase in 
the popularity of hiking and the 
resulting jump in Trail use has 


Made rai! maintenance a num- 


ber one priority. “ 
During the summer months, 
caretakers are stationed along 
the length of the Trail at various 
shelters showing the highest use. 
Each caretaker maintains the 
shelter and does work on the 
trail around it. They help. hikers 
with directions and GMC guide- 
lines for camping and_ hiking. 
Caretakers are expected to 
live at their shelters from mid- 


June through the Labor Day 


weekend. They receive one day 
off a week, but most work all: 
weekends ‘and holidays, and can 
expect to make $500-600. for 
the summer’s work. ; 

The Ranger Naturalist Pro- 
gram is a coop 
the GMC and the Vermont Dept. 
of Forests and “Parks. In 1977, 
GMC hired six rangers whose 
main duty is to protect the 
fragile higher elevatioti areas, 
and in particular, the endenacred 
tundra zones above the 


The’ rangers» work closely‘ with 


the GMC caretakers, and also 


employ one-to-one education of 
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erative effort of 


int Montpelier, 


hikers in how to be careful in 
fragile places. The job is tough, 
however. Rangers work on Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s 
and live in cabins at the bases of 
the mountains without running 
water, electricity, or other mod- 
ern conveniences. They musi 
climb the mountain 4-5 times a 
week, 

The Long Trail Patrol was 
established in 1931 and are 
responsible for the construction 
of shelters, trail maintenance. 
and rehabilitation of- both. In 
1977, the GMC .employed two 
Long Trail Patrot crews, each 
with eight membeys. Crews are 
on duty from late May to early 
August and are responsible for a 
40-hour week, with five days 
and four nights on the Trail. 

The GMC is split inte 15 
Sections, or local units of the 
Club. Section members have 
axed, sweat, and generally 
applied themselves to the blazing 


- and upkeep of trails since 1910. 


Recently, the club added the 
Montreal Section and the Ottau- 
queechee Section (taking in 
Springfield, VT. and some of the 
surrounding communities). Sec- 
tion reports are published in the 
GMC quarterly newsletter, and 
detail what the Section has been 
doing over its part of the trail 
the last three months. 

For example, an excerpt 
from the Montpelier Section’s 
report by George Longenecker 
in the GMC’s August 1979 
newsletter reads: 

“The Montpelier. Section 
began the spring with a sunny, 


late-March hike over the packed}. 


snow of the Forestry and Dean 
Trails to Montclair Glen... As 
spring advanced, the Section 
enjoyed a mid-May wildflower 
hike in the Dick Brook Jones- 
ville area. This day. of botanical 


_ identification and spring fever is|_ 


fast becoming a Montpelier 
Section tradition...” 

The Green Mountain Club 
itself is a 4000-member insti- 
tution. Two types of member- 
ships are available. Those wish- 


ing to participate directly in 


_trail_ maintenance, outings, and 


the other club-sponsored’ func- 
tions may join one of the local 
Sections. Those wishing - to 
support the work of the GMC, 


“but not in trail work, may be- 


come. a member at large. Of the 
club’s 4,000 members, 65. per- 
cent are members at large. The 
GMC maintains a central office 
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‘Special Things Happen i in the Special Olympics 


‘3 Special Press Release 

‘To be an Olympian is the 
crowning glory of.any. athletic 
career. To be a Special Olympian 
is truly special. An athlete 
competing at Brockport, New 
York, during the 1979 Interna- 
tinal Special Olympic Games, 
August 8-13, ran the 50 meter 
dash on crutches — helped only 
by the deafening roar of spec- 
tators, volunteers and celebrities 
cheering him on. In spite of his 
handicap, he chose to compete, 
he chose to try —. typifying a 
true Olympian, displaying gall- 
antry and courages accepting his 
ribbon with: pride at his accom- 
plishment. 

Linda Milne, mother of 
Vermont Special Olympian Lisa 
Barnhart, never dreamed her 
daughter, a softball throw com- 
petitor, would bring home a gold 
medal. Mrs. Milne had worked 
with her daughter every day for 
the past two months attempting 
to teach her to take a running 
start before throwing the soft- 
ball. Mrs. Milne’s heart sank 


when the official placed Lisa 
directly at the throwing line 
during competition. Lise looked 
at the crowd of people around 
her, seeming a bit confused, An 


-instant later a smile of recogni- 


tion flashed across her face as 
she dashed backwards to begin 
her throw..with a “running start. 
Lisa had remembered, Lisa had 


. learned, Lisa had truly won, 


regardless of how she placed in 
the competition. Lisa. also 
brought home a gold medal. 

The triumphant success of 
individual ‘achievement felt by 
Linda Milne and daughter Lisa 
was repeated time after time by 
the Special athletes, their coach- 
es, their parents, as well as by 
spectators wha attended the 
two-day event. Their stories are 
told best by the emotion- 
charged pictures of jubilance, 
friendship and fellowship which 
so typified the spectacular cele- 
bration of life which occurred at 
Brockport last week. 

Twenty thousand spectators 
packed into the State University 


of New York College. stadium on 
August 9 to welcome over 3,500 
Special . Olympic athletes to 


- Brockport, site of the 1979 
International Special Olympic 


Games. The opening ceremonies 


‘were marked by pomp and 


pagentry as well as the appear- 
ance of numerous television and 
sports celebrities who support 
Special Olympic programs. The 
stadium became a myriad of 
colorful uniforms, banners and 
flags as each. of the 89 delega- 
tions paraded onto the field 
amid roaring applause from the 
packed grandstands. The Green 
Mountain delegation of 50 ath- 
letes and 13 goaches was led by 
gymnast Jack Benway of Ran- 
dolph and Vermont State Direct- 
ot Bob Noel. Handsomely out- 


- fitted in distinctive kelly green 


and white; the Olympians smiled 
and waved to the cheering crowd 
as they took their places on the 
field. The Olympians watched 
the skies in awe as the Air Force 
Academy Parachute Team per- 
formed ‘free-fall demonstrations, 


symbolically carrying the Special 

Olympic torch to the stadium. 
As the 1979 Summer Games 
were Officially declared open, 
“thousands .of colorful balloons 
filled the skies, again bringing 
cheers and applause from the 
Olympians, al; eager to begin 

competition, 
At Brockport, no. world 


‘records were broken in athletic 


competition; no~ athlete there 
will participate at Moscow next 
year. Special Olympics are not 
hampered by the “agony of 
defeat,” for equal praise and 
adulation is showered upon the 
eighth place finisher as on the 
gold medal winner. At Brock- 
port, and at every Special 
Olympic .event: held around the 
world, the emphasis is not on 
winning, but on __ individual 
achievement, on 
pride in oneself, in developing 
talents and abilities to the fullest 
‘possible extent, no matter how 


__ limited those talents and abilities 


may appear to be. The simple 
joy of participation in competi- 


Anyone Can Give 
You A Mug! || 


But Only We Can 
Give YouA Machine 


When you come in to open your 
~ Vermont Heritage Checking/Savings 
Account, we have a nice classy mug for 
you. It's a free gift for opening an ac- 
count. But anyone can offer a mug or 
some other gift. 


Only the Burlington Savings Bank can 
offer you service Seven Days a Week, 
Twenty-Four Hours a Day through 
Automatic Teller Machines. 


We're the only bank that can get you 
‘cash when you need it on Sunday or 
late Saturday night. We're the only bank 
that lets you make a deposit on the way 
out of (or into) town in the wee hours 
of the morning. 

The mug is nice, but wait till you see 
our machines. They're all over town just 
waiting’! to meet you. 


Burlington 


Savings 


Bank scmecervic 


Thirteen Convenient Locations 
Call Toll Free 1-800-642-5154 
From Anywhere In Vermont 


a 


developing - 


tion and sense of accomplish- 
ment upon completion makes all 
Special Olympians true winners. 

It is questionable who were 
the real winners at.the 1979 
International Games. Was it the 
Olympians, effervescent . with 
uninhibited emotion and pride? 
Or was it, the rest of the atten- 
dees, so called “normals,” who 
were so captured by the athletes, 
who so eagerly absorbed the 
free-flowing love each Olympian 


~had for anyone who would take 


the time to stop, to talk, to care. 
That the Special Olympians need 
us is obvious, but how much can 
we learn from them? We can 
learn to smile, we can learn how 
little it takes and how easy it is 
to make people around us 
happy.” WE can learn~ about 
trying, putting forth real effort 
despite physical as well as 
mental handicaps in pursuit of a 
goal. And we can lear the true 
meaning of the word “success.” 

“The 1979 International 
Special Olympics can be sum- 
marized by the words of an 
Olympian after one race was run 
when he shouted, “Everyone 
won, everyone won!” Truer 
words were never spoken. 


Eyeing its home opener, 
September 9, with UCLA and a 
chance for its .third straight 
NCAA playoff berth, the Univer- 
sity -of Vermont soccer team 
returned to campus August 23, 
and the start of two-a-day 
workouts. 

Led by All-American goalie 
Bart Farley, 16 lettermen retum, 
as -head coach Paul Reinhardt 
begins what he-calls a ““commu- 
-nication. process.” “‘Drills the 
first few days will be designed 
toward fitness and combination 
play so that I can see how the 
individual players support each 
other,” says Reinhardt, who 
begins his fourth year at the 
helm, 

Vermont’s strength will be 
at midfield, attack and goal, but 
‘a lot -of-work- will have- to be 
done on defense” where Ver- 
mont. lost two. starters, .Peter 
McLiverty,; an. All-Yankee Con- 
ference pick, and three-year 
regular, Dan Bryant, along-with 
top reserve Greg Bowering. Al- 
_though Vermont lost three top 
players, there are still quality 
‘people returning in -this area. 
Sophomore Bill Nedde returns 
after an outstanding freshman 
year last fall, as.does sweeper 
Barry Ryan and.seniors Jack 
Milbank and Dan Taranovich. 

At midfield; the top players 
should be All-Yankee Confer- 
ence selectee, Brian Fleming and 
Ken. Mcinerney, while the at- 
tackmen will include scoring 
thréats, Zareh Avakian; Jeff 
Merrill, Larry Stone and Cam 
Diamandis (Rowayton, CT). 
“Our midfield and attack play 
should be exceptional this fall 
and hopefully this will show in 
more goals scored,” adds Rein- 
-hardt. Vermont, more .of a 
defensive team last year, aver- 
eee a 
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Seven UVM Gra Jo oin 1 Hall of Fame 


One of UVM’s all-time great 
football players, a former pitch- 
er with the ‘old National League 
Baltimore Orioles, and the first 
woman to be inducted into 
Vermont’s Athletic Hall.of Fame 
will highlight this fall’s 11th 
annual University of Vermont 
Athletic Halt“of Frame dinner, 
scheduled for the Friday night 
(Oct. 12) of Homecoming. 

Chairman Richard H. Breen 
announced that seven athletes, 
four of them baseball players, 
will join 55 other athletic greats 


in Vermont’s athletic shrine. 


Selected for the honor this year 
are Arthur M. “Rusty” Brink, 
66; Lee ‘levi’ H. Brown, 63; 
Robert L. Carlson, °42; John 
“Seely” Estabrook, ’29; Edward 
A. Kotlarczyk, °50; Margaret 


“Peggy” Nutt Mitchell, 69; and _ 


Arlington Erasmus Pond, ’93. 

Considered by mary as one 
of the top football players ever 
at the University of Vermont, 
“Rusty” Brink earned All-East, 
All-New England and All-Yankee 
Conference honors ‘as a line- 
backer in the mid-60’s. 

A starting center-linebacker 
for three years at UVM, Brink 
earned All-Conference honors 
every year, captaining the. 1965 
club that went 6-2. In his three 
varsity yéars at Vermont, the 
Catamounts won 19 of 24 
games, the most successful years 
in the 73-year history of the 
sport. Football at Vermont was 
dropped in 1974: 

In addition to the regional 
honors won, Brink was named 


the state’s top football player in ~ 


1964 and 1965. During his 
career, he was a five-time weekly 
All-ECAC pick and an All-ECAC 
selection his junior and senior 
years, 

A Vietnam veteran, Brink 
has been the University’s Alumni 
Director, Director of the Ver- 
mont Fund and is now Director 
of Development at the Medical 
School and the Medical Center 
Hospital of Vermont. 

Called by many the finest 
hitter to play at Vermont in the 
modern history of UVM base- 
ball, “‘Levi” , Brown captained 
the 1962 team that won 21 
games, ‘the most of any team in 
the 90-year history of the sport. 

An All-Yankee Conference 
and All-New England pick his 
senior year, the year Vermont 
won the Yankee Conference title 
and finished second in New 
England, Brown -hit .353 and 
soon after graduation inked .a 
contract with the Milwaukee 

Braves farm system. - bRP MRS 
The . centerfielder. played 
minor league ball for several 
‘years and was one of the top 
hitters in 1965 at Amarillo of 
the Texas League (AA). 

At UVM, Brown had a.275 


collegiate batting average, which ~ 
‘| included 15 doubles, seven: tri- 


ples, eight homeruns and 53 runs 
scored and he was the recepient 
of the Charles Stroh RBI-leader 
trophy. 

In the minors, Brown set a 
season RBI record for the 
Western Carolina League in 1963 
and was a member of the All- 


Star team of the New York-Penn ‘ 


League in 1964, hitting .346 for 


the season before moving up to 


the Texas League. — 

Brown is now Director of 
Student Activities and Director 
of the Student Center at Adiron- 
dack Community College in 
Glens Falls, NY. 

_ Another baseball all-star at 
Vermont, Bob Carlson was con- 
sidered one of the best pitchers 
of any of the Larry Gardner 


(Gardner, a Series star with the 
Boston Red Sox in the 20’s, was 
the UVM coach for 14 seasons, 
1935-1951.) 
~ Carlson had a career earned 
Tun average of under 1.50. 
Against crosstown rival, St. 
Michael’s, in 54 innings, Carlson 
allowed only four mins (two 
unearned) for a remarkable 
-004115 ERA. “One ‘of. the 
smartest pitchers I have ever 
played with,” said teammate and 
recent (1972) UVM Hall of 
Fame inductee John Spasyk. 
In addition to baseball, 
Carlson played one season of 
varsity basketball and was an 
outstanding student, ‘receiving 
the Wasson Athletic Prize in 
1942, given to outstanding 
senior student-athlete. 


After four years in the 
Army during World War II, he 
returned to Vermont (Burling- 


ton) and was appointed Chitten- 


den County Extension Agent, a 
position he held for many. years. 
He received the Distinguished 
Service Award from the National 
Association County Agricultural 
Agents in 1956 and is a past 
pfesident of the Vermont and 
New England County Agricul- 
ture Agents. Now retired and 
living in Orange City, FI, 
Carlson served for 15 years as 
Director of the Champlain 
Valley Exposition in Essex Jct., 
Vt, one of the biggest fairs in the 
Northeast. 

A starter in both basketball 
and football, Dr. Seely Esta- 
brook was one of the most 
respected athletes and students 


_at Vermont during the late 20’s, 
captaining the 1928-29 basket-. 


ball team. 
Still a practicing physician 
in Brandon, he has continued his 


‘athletic ways, becoming one of 


the top sailors in the area and a an 
avid outdoorsman. 

An injury. cut back his 
football--career- at Vermont, 
when he was a starting quarter- 
back and. halfback. in 1927. 
Estabrook was a regular guard 
for the basketball team through- 
out his varsity career. 

As an undergraduate, Esta- 
brook was involved in many 
student activities, serving as his 
class president, president of Key 
and Serpent, Student Senate and 
Student Faculty Council and 
delivered the Founder’s Day 
address at Commencement. : 

~ Known primarily for his 
prowess on the basketball court, 
becoming one of the few UVM 
players to be selected to the 


All-New England team, Ed Kot- 
larczyk also lettered» for four 
years in baseball. 

Kotlarczyk was a member 
of the Vermont basketball team 
(1946-50) during the time: it 
recorded .some of ‘the best 
seasons ever, including a 193 


record his freshman year. While - 


Kotlarczyk was a member of the 
Vernront teams; the Catamounts ~~ 


coached teams at ” ‘Vermont. ~won-57 games, while losing 25. 
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In addition to basketball, 
Kotlarczyk - was an All-State 
pitcher in 1948. After gradua- 
tion, Kotlarczyk coached junior 
and senior high school baseball, 
basketball, football, and~ track 
for 15 years. He left teaching to 
take on administrative duties in 
1965 and is currently the 


' principal of Woodworth Jr. High 


School in Dearborn, MI. 

This former —national and 
world white water kayaking 
champion was known only for 
her outstanding efforts in wom- 
en’s-ski-at UVM in the late 60’s. 
“Peggy” Nutt Mitchell was cap- 
tain and skied No. 1 for three 
years at Vermont (1967-69), 
Participating in 14 carnivals and 
finished third or better in 19 of 
the 27 races she competed in. 
She also was a starter for. the 


women’s field hockey team. 


But, it was not ski or field 
hockey that would put her. into 
the national spotlight — it was 
white water kayaking, a relative- 
ly unknown sport that is usually 
only covered every four years 
when the Olympic games roll 
around. 

Mitchell became interested 
in white water racing and in two 
years she was the world cham- 
pion (1970 and 1971). She also 


became the British National 
champion in 1973 and 1974. 
She continued her competi- 


tion in kayaking, winning the 


world championships at Mau- 
rovo, Yugoslavia in 1975. 

In 1976, both’she and her 
husband, David Mitchell, a na- 
tive of England, returned to the 
United: States and both were 
named Eastern Division and U.S. 
National Team coaches, David in 
the slalom event and “Peggy” as 
the wild water tutor. ' 

The Mitchells now live in 
Canaar, NH, and quite naturally 
operate a sporting goods fran- 
chise, specializing in white water 
racing gear, canoes and other 
assorted items needed for water 


Truly one of the greatest 
pitchers ever to don the Green 
and Gold at Vermont, “Arlie” 
Pond went on to pitch for the 
1896-97 National League Balti- 
more Orioles and recorded some 


impressive pitching statistics. 


After pitching for the UVM 
team in the 1893 World’s Fair 


(similar to today’s Collegiate 


College: World Series in Omaha), 
Pond gained his fame as a 
pitcher on. the Orioles playing 
with such standouts as Wee 


Willie Keeler; John McGraw and 
Hugh Jennings. Some of his | 


impressive ‘Pitching stats inclu- 
‘dedt’ won 34 games in two 
seasons (16-8 in 1896 and 18-9 
in 1897); an earned average of 


(continued on. page 33) 
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INDULGE! 


THIS-SUNDAY! 


IN A SUMPTUOUS 


BRUNCH BUFFET 


Smoked Trout & Salmon 
Tomato with _Crabmeat 
Oysters on the Halfshell 
Ham and Roast Beef. 
Scrambled Eggs 
‘ Homemade Sausage 
Curried Chicken ° 
Cheese Assortment ° 
Fresh Fruit 

Hot Pastries. 

Rich Desserts 


_ LUNCH © DINNER 
HORS D’OEUVRES DAILY 


OYSTER BAR 
WED., THURS.:,FRI. 


A ‘Vermont Dining’ Restaurant 
Time, Newsweek, U.5.News, Sports III. 


QUALITY FRUIT & PRODUCE 
‘- Eddie and David Hershberg, Prop. 


@ A high quality fresh fruit 
and vegetable market 
@ Many specialty items 


@ All freshly iced and watered 
@ Fruit and salad baskets made 


a to order @ 


1341 SHELBURNE RD. 
“SO. BURLINGTON 
71 
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BARD'S FOURTH ANNUAL 


SIDEW ALK 


od 


Once a year, Bard offers you. 

spectacular savings on our mistakes, 
overstocks, close-outs and you name it! 

We want to clean ‘em out = they'll 

-be on the sidewalk so you can see and save. 


DRESS UP YOUR DORM © BEAUTIFY THE BATHROOM 
MAKE THE FAMILY ROOM FANCY © ADORN YOUR APARTMENT 


=» Mis-mix, dented cans * hundreds of colors @ 9 9 
values to $20+ * all brand names. . ; 


aaibe 

VINYL FLOORS“ cus” $95 

FABRICS — Vp oe 

COUNTERTOP ‘ic scmcrcono SAVE 

CARPETING socccosssccccr’ HALE PRICE 
AND MORE — C'MON IN AND SEE! 


We'll have it all on the sidewalk for you 
THURSDAY , FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


(WEATHER PERMITTING) 
AND/OR INSIDE OUR HUGE WAREHOUSE THRU SATURDAY 


Ist COME ©@ Ist SERVED 
C’mon in and 


ALL SALES FINAL 
Cash, BankAmericard 
me, or Master Charge 


During a semester of nose to the grindstone, 
you deserve an adventure. We have all kinds — 
for all budgets — for yourself or with your 
friends. Going someplace new and exotic for 
Christmas vacation or spring break, or a quick 
weekend home. To us, all travel is an adven- 
‘ture and. to you, our services are free. This 


-year give yoursett an aa for adventure. _ 


Gym Expansion 
Nears Completion 


.By Russell Flannery 


Seven years after origi- 
nally proposed, a significantly 
watered down Patrick Gym 
expansion project is nearly 
complete. 

The roughly $2. million 
building .whose construction 
was funded by a $700,000 
legislative grant and_ student 
activity fees, is scheduled 


for completion by § mid-—~- 


November. 
Although the addition 
will improve ‘ the women’s 


locker facilities; an athletic - 


department official, while 
recognizing that the facility 
will improve general ‘“‘ser- 
vice,” ra wt overall frus- 
tration, saying that it “will do 
next to nothing for program 


enhancement,” and noted; 


that ‘plans are currently under 
formation to recover some of 


the original Athletic depart-~ 


ment proposal. 

The addition will house 
over 1700 new lockers for 
women, who currently have 
only 300 available for use. 
More than one half of ‘the 
UVM undergraduates are 
female, most of whom. are 
required to take two physical 
education credits. 

Additionally, the facility 
will’ enable the creation of 
visiting team rooms, a luxury 
unaffordable by UVM in the 
past,=. and an expanded 
weight-lifting room. The 


_existing weight room will be 


renovated into a physiology 
lab. ° 

' Despite the seeming in- 
equity between men’s and 
women’s locker space — the 
number of: men’s lockers is 
over 2,000 — UVM currently 


‘it is in complete 
Poon ap with Title IX,” a 
federal law enacted in 1978 
to promote equality between 
men’s and women’s athletic 


facilities, according « <to-} 


Richard Farnham, Associate 
Director - of _ Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

“When Title “IX = was 
passed, UVM _ already had 
moré women’s than men’s 


teams,” and since 1977, the 


“women’s. teams’ budgets and 


scholarship pool have both 
been increased, according to 
Mr. Farnham. Generally, 
““we’re more or.less ahead of 
the game on Title IX.” 

Because it provides 
“better. service for the stu- 
dent body and the athletes,” 
the addition is'.an asset for 
the athletic office and the 
University, says Mr. Farnham. 

However, due to the. lack 
of ‘“program enhancement,” 
the athletic office is “not 
entirely pleased” with the 


structure, and is pursuing 


plans to recover some ele- 
ments of. its seven-year-old 
requests, says Farnham. ¢ 


Yet;  specifically,. “there 
are no plans at all” for either 
new buildings or a proposal at 
this time; according to a 
spokesperson for UVM’s Ad- 
ministrative Support Service. 
The ASS _ has’ contacted four 
or five reputable in the 
athletic facility construction 
field, regarding future con- 
tracts. But that’s all, accord- 


ing to Larry Snyder. All. 


discussions are ‘‘at the feasibi- 
lity level right now, and any 
construction is a number of 
years down the road,” said 
Mr. Snyder. 


Soccer Cats Open 
Against UCLA 


Continued from Page 30 


games and seven of the 29 goals 
came in the 7-0 win over Maine. 
The Catamounts, however, 
allowed only 17 goals in record- 
ing an 8-5-3 season. 

To keep the opponents’ 
goals-per-game.average down this 
fall will be Farley and his 


- backup, Skip Gilbert. Farley, }- 
UVM’s record-holder in most of |: 


the goalie categories, had ano- 
ther outstanding year last fall, 
allowing only 1.00 goals a game 
while registering four shutouts. 
He-now has 11 career-shutouts. 
“We should have great goal- 
tending with Farley and Gilbert. 
Both will see plenty of playing 
time,” says Reinhardt. 

Vermont, prior to its sea- 
son-opening clash Sept. 9 with 
UCLA at Centennial Field (1 
p.m. starting time), will travel to 
Arlington Sept. 1 for a pre-sea- 
son’ game with Oneonta State 
(10 a.m.), . followed by the 
annual Alumni game the next 
day at UVM’s Centennial Field 
at 1 pym. 


The season opener with | 


UCLA is expected to draw. one 
of the’ biggest crowds ever to see 
a soccer game in the state of 
Vermont, as. the high-powered 
Bruins bring in a team that has 


- been ranked in the Top 10 


Nationally at various times the 
last few years, Tickets for the 
game are $2.00 for adults and 


$1.00 for students. They abe 
also be on nie, game day a 
i. iy oon : 
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Lakers, Rockets Settle Suit ~ 

The Houston Rockets and 
the Los Angeles’ Lakers settled 
| out of court Aug. 28 a $1.8 
million, damage _ suit . that 
involved Kermit Washington’s 
punching Rudy -Tomjonavich 
during a National Basketball 
Association game a year and a 
half ago. 8 a 


The settlement included. a_ 


clause that prohibited the dis- 
closure of the amount. the 
Lakers had agreed to pay the 
Rockets, Even the court was-not 
allowed to know the amount. 

The Rockets had asked for 


Hall Of Fame 


3.45 for his four years in the 
majors and 44 complete games 
of the 60 started in 1896 and 
1897. 

He decided to concentrate 
on medicine, receiving his medi- 
cal degree in 1895 from UVM. 
Dr. Pond went on to become an 
internationally famous physician 
in the Phillipines: He helped 
eliminate leprosy, yellow fever, 
malaria and other deadly plagues 
during his years in the islands. 
Dr. Pond passed away~in the 
Phillipines in 1930. 

Dr. Pond was born in 1872 
‘n Rutland, Vt. where his 


sins 


Con ee ee ee ee 


. $900,000 in actual damages and 


the same for punitive damages 
for the loss of Tomjonavich, 


their team captain, for most of 


the 1977-78 season. Ray Patter- 
son, Rocket general manager, 
said the settlement was very 
fair.” 

Tomjanovich was Hit» by 
Washington, then a member of 
the L.A. Lakers and currently a 
member of the San Diego 
Clippers, and suffered a~ frac- 
tured skull, a fractured jaw, a 
broken nose, other facial injuries 
and leakage of spinal fluid. He 
was out for the rest of the 
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nephew, Arlington E. Pond, still 


works in real estate. 

The University’s Athletic 
Hall of Fame is in its 11th year 
and has honored such athletes as 
Boston Red Sox teammates and 
World Series participants of the 


_ 1920's, Larry Gardner, ’09 and 


Ray Collins, ’09; former major 
leaguer and UVM Hall of Fame 
baseball coach, Ralph Lapointe, 
"51; long jump Olympic Gold 
Medal winner, Albert Gutterson, 
*12; former major league pitcher, 
Bert Abbey, 91 and All-East 
and All-America running back, 
Robert K. Mitchell, ’68. 


season, and the Rockets finished 
last in their division, having won 


only 28 games. The jury had ° 
awarded the Rockets $3.3 mil- 


lion, 


Shriver and Panatta hike early in 
Open 

Pam Shriver, last year’s 
United States Open runner-up, 
bowed to a qualifier; and a 
21-year-old qualifier from South 
Africa beat Italy’s Adriano 
Panatta in the first round of the 
Open in New York City. 

There has been complaint 
fromthe -players over the 
condition of the facilities and 
the constant, deafening noise of 
airplanes overhead. Large 
crowds, noisy and unaccustomed 
to watching tennis, have also 
caused some players to gripe. 


Acquire Green for kick returns. 

' + The Giants lost the services 
of Gordon King, their starting 
offensive left tackle thus far this 
season, -and~ acquired —all-pro 
defensive back Tony Green on 


. Aug. 28. King. dislocated his 


right elbow in the waning 
moments of practice and will 
probably be lost for three weeks, 
according to team officials. 

Green,. an all-pro in 1978, 


Sm 


Dorset Street at Willisfon Road 


So. Burlington, just off Ex 
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was released from the Washing- 
ton. Redskins for “lack of 
production’? “and will return 
kicks for the Giants, With 
34 returns last year, Green 
averaged 25.6 yards, including a 
99 yarder for a touchdown. He 
also returned a punt against the 
Eagles for a touchdewn—and 
averaged 10.5 yards perreturn. . 


Bulaich returns to Miami to back 
Csonka, Yepremiam Hikes 


safeties in the NFL, was lost to 
the Dallas team with an injury 
he sustained during a presea- 
son game _ with °, Pittsburgh. 
Waters was hurt after he had 
made a spectacular interception. 


Thunder Road Still Plans to Run 
Milk Bowl ~ 


After hearings all last week. 


Washington County judge sSte- 


Howm Bulaich, coaxed out-——Rhen Martin ruled that the Milk 


of retirement by Dolphin coach 
Don Shula, will return to the 
Miami team to back up Larry 


_Csonka, who also returned to 


the Dolphins after three dismal 
seasons with the Giants. 

The Dolphins also released 
long-time kicker. Garo Yepre- 
miam in favor of a 22-year-old 
rookie. Yepremiam, who said he 
knew it was coming, was none- 
theless “shocked” by the news. 

In other “news, the Los 
Angeles Rams will be without 


' the services of running back 


John Capaletti for the entire 
season, and Cody Jones, defen- 
sive tackle, will also spend the 
season recuperating for L.A. 
Charlie Waters, an all-pro defen- 


sive back for the Dallas Cowboys- 


and, who together with. Cliff 
Harris made up the best pair of 
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Bowl, held every Sept. 3 in 


Barre, will proceed on schedule, — 


>There had been some doubt as 
to whether or not the famous 


race would be run or not. Now 


apparently, the race will run as 
scheduled, 


The Big Red Macinnie is 
back and within one half game 
of the Houston Astros, who’ve 
been leading the Western Divi- 
sion of the National League for 
most of the season. 


Outstanding pitching from 
the likes of J. R. Richards, the 
six-foot-eight fireéballer, and ex- 
cellent hitting from the likes of 
Caesar Cedeno have kept the 
Astros leaders. 


SERVED WITH 4 
FRENCH FRIES, 


TEXAS TCAST AND A 
TOSSEP GARDEN SALAD 
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“I’m going to get in shape.” 
“I’m going to lose weight.” 
“I’m going to exercise.” 
“Te going to tone up.” 

“Tm going to have a better body.” 


Gloria Stevens 
can help every 
woman who’s 

made any of these 


School Year Resolutions 


It’s not hard todo. You’llenjoy yourself at a Gloria Stevens Figure Salon. 

Our MED Method—Motivation, Exercise, Diet— will help you to reach your 
goals, and we promise that you'll have fun doing it. 

It’s the beginning.of a new year. Let it be the beginning of a new you. | 


IN TRODUCTORY OFFER 


WEEKS OF S 
‘Wm UNLIMITED J 4 
y VISITS 


* Fun Exercise Plan + Diets Compiled Exclusively by Our Dietitian 
«NoDisrobing - Individual Programming + No Contracts to Sign 
Physicians’ A Invited about Our MED Method 


Gur Winns 


. — _ FIGURE SALONS 


the Patrick 
to pick-up 


“Pm going to Be anew me.” 


welcome. 


| Welcome Back. 


Am enca’s Fastest Growing System of 
Fran hised Figure Salons Exclusrvely for Women. 


Shelburne Bay Plaza Call for appointment. 


Route 7, Shelburne, Vt. : 985- 8066 


Hours: Mon. Wed. Fri. 9-9 T. Th. 7:30 —9 Sat. 9-3 


o- 


Concert Electronics 


AUDIO COMPONENTS BY: 
SCOTT, ROTEL, SONY 
BIC, SAE, 
ULTRALINEAR 
SANYO, ADC, MAXELL, 


Roadstar mobil high fjdelity components..... 


Check out our new speaker kit , a 3 way system | 

with 12 in. woofer, 6 in. midrange, 3% in. dome | 
horn tweeter& oil walnut enclosure 

completely assembled. ba a hia 


7 See You Downtown! 
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Athletic 
Physicals 


Any student who wishes to 
try out for a Varsity contact 
sport must have a physical 
before being permitted to try 
out. The student must first go to 
the Patrick Gym Athletic Office 
to pick-up a “Final Eligibility 
Form” and a “History of Injur- 
ies Form.” These should be 
filled out and brought to the 

~ University Health Service, 284 
East Ave. when the student is 
ready to have a physical. Hours 
for physicals are 8:30 a.m. to 
3:00 - p.m., 
Friday. 


Folk Picking 


Folk picking fun with Peter 
the Picker, every Saturday 1-4 
p.m. at Presto Music Store, 
Guptil Road, Waterbury, Vt. 
Call 862-2257 for directions. 
Free, all acoustic instruments 
welcome. 


AAS 


Aww 


HP Makes professional 


“INDSEVIDUAL! 


Monday through 


Big Person 


Someone with extra time to 
spare, who likes children, who 
wants a new friend... to talk to, 
goof around with, share with, 
BE with... once a week! If you 
feel you meet the qualifications 
above, you are a WANTED 
Your reward? 
Becoming a BIG BROTHER or 


BIG SISTER! Cmon, relive your ' 


childhood and be immature 
again, For more information, 
call the BB/BS Program at 
656-2062 or stop by the base- 
ment of the Mansfield House. 


Work In Jail 


Opportunity to “work full- 
time in South Burlington cor- 
rectional center for credits and 


. small living stipend. There is a 


UYA (University Year for 
ACTION) job as a fulltime 
recreation coordinator available 


ca 


Now when you think “professional calculator,’ 
think “affordable’’ Specifically, think Hewlett- 
Packard Series E—a full line of professsional . 


scientific and business calculators designed for a 


student’s needs and budget. 
Easy for study. All Series E calculators fea- 
ture a large, bright LED display with commas to 


separate thousands. . 


Self checking. Built-in diagnostic systems help 


‘you catch and cofrect errors. Saves time and worry. 


Extra accuracy. New, improved algorithms 


to» UVM students. You get 
college credits and a small 
biweekly allowance to live on. 
Job starts in September. 

The job requires both ath- 
letic skills and organization 
ability in order to set up various 
sports, and leisure time activities 
for incarcerated young men and 
women, 16 years old and up. 
You will be responsible for 
running the gym: program after- 
noons and evenings and will be 
assisted by volunteers from local 
schools and the surrounding 
communities. You will need to 
develop basic counseling skills to 


‘work on an individual basis with 
~pass~ eligible residents who may 


participate in local community 
events with your supervision. 
Need high energy levels and 
much patience to work within 
the state institution. 

For details contact: UYA 
office, Mansfield House, Center 
for Service - Learning, UVM 
656-2062 OR Joan Alexander, 
Volunteer Coordinator, Chitten- 


“den Community Correctional 


Center, 7 Farrell Street, So. 


Burlington. 


ja] (2) 
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Get Into the 
Real World 

Do. you _ have. fantasies (or 
fears) about what the “real 
world” will be like when you 
graduate from college? Some- 
times the classroom alone does 
not fully prepare you to make 
important career choices. Some- 
times you need something else, 
something with more of your 
own input. 

University Year for Action 
is an internship program design- 
ed to give you that input with a 
year’s work experience within 
your academic field. At the same 
time you earn college credit and 


a. monthly living allowance. 


Students have done internships 
in such fields as Mental Health, 
Counseling, Advocacy, Teaching, 
and Administration. 

If you think you may be 
interested’ in an education be- 
yond the classroom, this may be 
what you’re looking for. For 
further information contact A 
Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, UVM 
656-2062. 


Iculators students can afford: 


For business and finance students: 
The HP-37E Business Management. $75* 
The HP-38E Advanced Financial with Program- 


mability. $120* 


O.K. Looks like you can afford a professional 
calculator. But why do you need one? Glad you 
‘asked. The answer is in our booklet, “A buyer's 
’ guide to HP professional calculators’ It's loaded 
with tips on buying the Series E calculator that’s 
right for you. For your copy, stop by your nearest 
HP dealer. For the address, CALL TOLL-FREE, 
800-648-4711 except from Alaska or Hawaii. In 


: “Rush” 
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Dull Work 
High Pay! 


Part-time, on campus, distributing 
advertising materials: no selling. 
Choose your hours; 4-25 weekly. Pay 
is based upon the’ amount of mater- 
ials distributed, our average rep 
earns $4.65/hour. 

American. Passage 

708 Warren Ave. N 

Seattle, WA-98109 

(206) 282-8111 


Dulcimer Fair 


The Green Mountain Dul- 
cimer Co-op is sponsoring the 
second annual “Dulcimer Fair” 
on September 7 and 8 at the 
Learning Tree, Mt: Philo Rd., 
Shelburne,. Vt. The “Dulcimer 
Fair’ will begin at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday, Sept. 7, with a concert 
by Rod Driscoll (Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.), Sam Moffatt (Thetford, 
Vt.) and Rick Fogel (traveler), 
Doug Berch (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
and Madeline MacNeil (Winches-. 
ter, Va). This concert will 


include performances on ham- 


mered dulcimers and mountain 
dulcimers as well as voices. 
Madeline MacNeil, the featured 
performer, has been singing and 
playing at Skyland in Shenan- 
doah National Park for the past 
seven, years. She has recorded 


‘four albums and written one 


book, Singing With the Appala- 
chian Dulcimer. She is also 


‘editor of the Dulcimer Players’ 
News. 


UVM 
Store 
Hours 


The University Store’s Fall 
store hours are. as 
follows: Monday, September 3 
— 9:00 to 4:30; Tuesday, 
September 4 — 9:00 to 8:00; 
. Wednesday, September 5 — 9:00 
to 8:00; Thursday, September 5 
— 9:00 to 8:00; Friday, Septem- 
ber 7th — 9:00 to 4:30; Satur- 
day, September 8 — 9:00 to 12 
noon; Sunday, September 9 —— 
Closed. 
Monday, September 10 .— 
9:00 to 8:00; Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 11 — 9:00 to 8:00; Wednes- 
day, September 12 — 9:00 to 
8:00; Thursday, September 13 — . 
9:00 to 4:30; Friday, September _ 
14 — 9:00 to 4:30; Saturday and 
Sunday, September 15-16 — 
Closed; Monday, September 17 
— 8:30 to 4:30 (Regular hours). 


™ 


Al Avion : 


Coping with Alcoholism 
among those you care about. 
Group discussion and support. 
Méeting place: Newman Center, 
Sacristy Ist floor. Meeting time: 
Every other Wednesday, 7:30 — ¥ 
9 p.m. First meeting is Septem- 
ber 19. For further information 
contact Alan Sousie, RN, M.Ed. 
862-0189 (evenings) or Richard 


give you more precise and complete answers —for 
greater confidence. ~ 
Extra features. Low battery warning light. 
_ Rechargeable batteries. Positive click keys. 
For science and engineering students: 
The HP-31E Scientific. $50* 
The HP-32E Advanced Scientific with Statistics. $70* 
The HP-33E Programmable Scientific. $90* 


“Suggested retail price excluding applicable ' ate 


Nevada, call 800-992-5710. Macc ee 
Sept. 2 — 8:00 and 12:30 
p.m. Movie, Movie (starring 
George C. Scott and Barbara 
Harris.) ae 
Sept. 3 — 11:45 am Carnal 
Knowledge (starring Jack Nic- 
holson, Ann-Margaret. Direc 
Lh by Mike Nichols) 


P "tT ar 


HEWLETT Ef PACKARD 


Dept. 658K, 1000 N.E, Circle Bivd., Corvallis, OR 97330 


. d local taxes — Continental U.S A., Alaska and Hawaii. 
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You've got the power when you've. got the Jensen R402 AM/FM 
stereo/cassette. It's the receiver for the people who are serious 
about the sound in their cars. Full stereo equalization. Hard 
permalloy cassette heads for long life , 

better performance. 
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The thrill of being there! 


Independent bass and treble controls. Loudness control. 
Local/ distance switch for clearer/sharper music. Combined 
with'5 1/4” Coax II speakers for the ultimate sound 

for your listening pleasure. 


Perfect Pitch + Sil $ ? 5 Q 8 8 
R402 Receiver and | 
: | 5 1/4” Coax I! J1041 | (complete system) 
SOUND LABORATORIES. a 


AN 
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DIVISION OF PEMCOR, INC. 
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Reni | s new 6”x 9” 3- -way 
car speaker can handle a 
remarkable 100 watts of 


poses Enjoy less distortion, 8 g 
+ ag volumes, and longer 
Separate woofer, tweeter, 
ial midrange drivers, just 


like better home stereo PAIR 
speakers. 20 oz. barium - 

ferrite magnet and extra 

large 11” voice coil for high 

power handling, low 

distortion. Solid state. - 

piezoelectric tweeter. 
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You Dress It Up! 
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THE SHY PHOTOGRAPHER 
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100 DORSET STREET VALL. SOUTH BURLINGTON. VT 862-6910 


At Flair 
Not only do we enhance 
your image, but everytime 


we recommend a service or 
a product we put our 


Professional haat aa = 
Pride... 


and Integrity 


on the line. 


_ 1140 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON: 863 2405 


We use and recommend 


VERMONT SUMMER CYNIC HOME SUPPLEMENT 


arenery 


Tom Daniels discusses what’ this season's 
furnishings should be and what they 
should definitely not be. Meanwhile, 
John Letteri describes a conversation he had 
with some typicals after setting up me. new 


apartment. 


Former Student, 
Legal Service~ 


Director, and 
now Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law student 
Randy Freedman dis- 
cusses the various” types | 
of rental agreements , 
you may — encounter 
while trying to acquire 
one of Burlington's 
many available rental 
properties. 


10 to be the 


rage now, 
offering vitality” 
and color to a 
room, Claire 
McCrea examines 
Places to buy 
plants and tips on 
the ‘do's and 
don'ts. In a rela- 
ted article, Thad- 
deus Gwertzman 
proposes a new 
energy strategy 
designed to pro- 
mote solar energy 
and reduce our 
dependence — on 
imports — grow 
your own! 


Al phtoarohy Robert Hl Gale and Karen Salzman 


OF? ie 


Teri Glineau looks into the psychology of stress related to room ! 2 

size. Although a great deal of research hasn’t been done, Ms. | Just landed that apartment or moved into your 
Glineau offers some insight into how triples affect psychoses. dorm rogm and can’t figure out what to “do 
On the same page, a survey by McCall's magazine tends to dispel with it? Joyce Hendley spent some time 
some of the rumors about Living/Learning and other co-ed “| researchifig room designs and offers some inter- 


arene being dens of inequity and sin: 


— 


If the large corner of the living room looks a 
1 2 iittie empty, or your dorm room needs that 

little something extra, a couple of places down- 
town offer good quality furniture at relatively low 
prices. Clifford Maxwell takes a look at two of those 
places. 


13 


Selecting the proper paintbrush may be one of the most 
important decisions you'll ever make in your life: Some 
do a better job than others, and if you buy the wrong 
one, you may get drips and other things, like the runs. 
So heed Y.T. Hands advice and do it right the first 
time. 


Steve Larose, former managing editor of the 
14 Vermont Cynic, takes a look at what you 
might be able to build regarding home furna- 
ishings. The General likes to call it his “guide to handy 


dandy home improvements made from nature’s own - 


building material — wood.” 


esting tips for your new abode. 
; ae RTA 
Wonder: LEE a 
me | 5 ing what —> = 


to do Before you go 
with that deci- 1 6 ripping your 
dedly off white | dorm room apart, 
wall staring ‘you there are a couple of new 
inthe face? Well, iN dormitory regulations you 
instead of invest: im - should know about. Lisa 
ing in paint, why. | Hodgson. looms into the 
not a print. Claire | new regulations and tells 
McCrea reports, us what's in store. 


So you want to be a-movie star, or a 
1 director, or a producer... maybe all three. 

Cynic Arts editor Tom Campbell takes a look 
at the home film industry and offers some tips on 
making home movies. 


A room without sound 
19 is like an ocean: with- 

out surf: Megan Herts 
explains some of the basics of : me "ye ae 
buying and playing new stereo 233 
equipment in your room. 


24 MAIN ST- WINOOSKI 
~ 655-3005. 655-0977 


23 PARK ST: ESSEX JCT: 879-6333 


House Beer Special with every. pizza Gn inoosld only) . 


- 


ae Only 1/2 mile from campus 


iain Seas 


~ off large two or more item pizza 


Offer expuss Oct. 1 One coupon per order 


~ Free 


“Quan of Coke or Sprite with 
- any two or more item pizza 
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‘peiri rigera or 


...and live like a KING! 
(or QUEEN, as the case may be) 


| | . $39.00 DER YEAR 


Call to Reserve Yours Today! 


862" 2663 
DAVE MITCHELL MATT OVERTON 
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By Tom Daniels 


Decorating your dorm room 
Or apartment may be the most 
important activity you do this 
academic year — it may also be 
the most time consuming. In the 
never-ending struggle to be‘hip,’ 
‘sool,’ or ‘earthy,’ you will face 


the challenge of transforming 


cinder block and peeling paint 
rooms into: bizarre and breath- 


taking extensions of, your ego. . 


Your pad _. should’ be 
designed for comfort and enter- 
tainment first. Without re-creat- 
ing a Playboy or Cosmopolitan 


Paradise, you can do quite ‘well . 


in putting yourself and visitors 
in the right mood to leave those 
everyday blues behind. 

For starters, a waterbed is* 
indispensible. Often called “‘The 
Greatest Invention Since Sliced 
Bread,” the waterbed will give 


you great dreams, great sex, or- 


By John Letteri 


While sipping away at a 
‘| steaming cup of black coffee, 
slowly inhaling a Winston, and 
forcing my way -through the 
local excuse for a newspaper, I 
heard a knock at my door. Ah, I 
thought, my first visitors. I had 
just moved into my apartment 
about five days ago, and had just 
yesterday: finished arranging 
things in a somewhat coherent 
manner. I crushed out my 
Winston and went.to the door. 

“Hey, Sam, what’s up?” 
said the Monopolist. 

“Not too much; come: on 
in,” I said, acknowledging the 
presence of the Affirmer and the 
Attractive Woman. 

“Outrageous plants, Sam,” 
said the’ Monopolist «as he 
glanced over at my small jungle. 
“T’m.into this place.” 

’“Really,” said the Affirmer. 

“Yeah. It took alittle work, 
but things finally ‘came toge- 
ther.” 

“Sam, these chairs are so 
intense,” --said' the Attractive 
Woman as she seated herself in 


the large, red; overstuffed easy 
chair the corner: “It’s the 
best.” 


“Really,” said the Affirmer, 


‘as he slid into the rocker near 
the wall. =~ 

“We'd thought ‘we'd just 
drop by dnd say howdy, since 
we're just out cruising around,” 
said the Monopolist. 

“Great,” I said. “Can I get 
you anything?” 

'*Make sure it isn’t alcoho- 
lic,’" said the Monopolist. “I got 
wasted last night, let me clue 
you, Right out there with Pluto 
if you know what ~I mean.” 
“Yeah,” _Said the setigarer: 


Everything You Wanted 
to Know About Dorm and 
Apartment Decoration, 1979 


make you sick as a dog when 


you drink too much., Can you 
imagine your irresistible appeal 
when you go toa frat parties 
and use the subtle. line, “Hey, 
Baby, wanna check out the 
goldfish in my waterbed?” 

Some landlords and. dorm 
advisors may be reluctant to OK 
waterbeds, so you will have to 
go the beanbag chair route — 
perfect for spacing out to TV or 
stereo. ; 

But to maintain that “right 
atmosphere,’ you will have to 
buy, buy, buy. 35 plants are a 
minimum, artsy, posters a must 
(Picasso is adequately far-out), 
and a dart board to vent your 
frustrations. Though you should 
be warned. that a built-in bar is 
considered gauche this season. 

. Draping Indian _ tapestries 


from the walls and ceiling is 


Talking 
ood 
“I blew my “ookihe atouad be 


“That’s so gross,” said the 
Attractive Woman. 


“Well, I’ve got some coke if . 


you’d> like some,” I offered. 

“You mean toots,” said the 
menopolist. 

“Yeah. Let’s do a little 
blow,” said the Affirmer. 

“Uh, not that kind, 1 meant 
‘the liquid type, you know, it’s 
the real thing.” 

“Oh, sorry, Sam, we’re just 
so into the powdered stuff that 
we sometimes get carried away, 
you know,” said the Monopolist. 

“Sam, you mind if I do up 


some Bonnie Raitt on your 
stereo?’’ asked the Attractive 
Woman. - 


“No, go ahead,” I said as I~ 


opened the cokes; 

“Bonnie Raitt?” said the 
Monopolist, “that’s. way ‘tod 
mellow. Let’s get into something 
heavy. Have you got any Nu- 


gerit, Sami?” 
said the 


“Really, the Nuge,” 
Affirmer. 
“No,” I said as I returned 


“from the kitchen with the cokes, 


“! kind of-like Bonnie Raitt 
myself.”’ 


““Great,”’ said the Attractive _ 
“Have you ever seen ’ 


Woman. 
her? She is ‘pure Syma in 
concert.” 

“Ah, can’t. compare to’ the 
Nuge or Aerosmith,” said the 
Monopolist. 


did you get this rug? It’s in 


_them. This camoflauge will per- 


_ psyched for Teddy, though.” 
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definitely out. You have to 
create your. own “personal 
space”’- without limiting the need 
to express yourself. Rugs, on the 
other hand, hide dirt nicely, and 
day-glo paint on the walls diverts 
the visitors’ attention from your. 
filthy laundry and unmade bed. 


Caf®l. 


AT< 


choo] supplies, 

posters,wall hangings 
paraphernalia 

At some point, pick up a pete wars 


stack of books, preferably used 


] 1 
‘ r -SCNOOI!I 
so it looks as if you’ve read 


needs.and our prices are 
miitiaycis is" tall’ ahinasd “deep,” rec ul it rices are 
“heavy,” and “intense’’ subjects some of tl 
even though you havé yet to 
crack’ a text book all year. Take 
a tip from Jerry Brown: “It’s 
not the content, it’s the form 


that counts.” 


lowest around. 
A Ne 


(and we’ 

So enjoy your home away 
from home, and remember, to 
kick those Camp~ Catamount 
Blues, remodel once a week. |” 


amazing condition.” 

“Oh, picked it up at a little. 
place downtown.” 
. | “Be taking any Poli Sci 
(Polly Sigh) this semester Sam?” 
said the Attractive Woman. 

“Yeah, I’m going to get 
down and at to ace Sivigt 
Politics,” I said. 

“What do you care sia 
those reds, Sam, they .can all 
take a long hike as far‘as I’m 


concerned,” said the _Mono- 
polist, 
“Really,” said the Affirmer. 


“What ‘do you think about 
this human rights thing, Sam?” 
asked the Affirmer. 

“fF think it’s cool to an 
extent, but on the whole, I think 
Carter is a cadet. I mean he]. 
really doesn’t know what he’s’ 
doing.” ~ 3 

“Really,” said the Affirmer. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said 
the . Attractive Woman, ‘“‘he 
seems,to generally be sincere and 
honest.” 

“Right on,” said the Mono- 
polist.. “I suppose you’re into 
that crook Connally, huh Sam. 

“Not necessarily. I could get 


“Get serious, Sam. Teddy! I 
mean, he murdered a girl,” said 
the Attractive Woman, 

“Give me. a-break, will] 
you,” I said, “he didn’t knock 
her off on purpose. The bottom 
line says that Teddy/is the only 

al. socially minded leader 
around, and we need him.” |: 

“You're high, Sam, I mean 
you’re out to lunch. What about 
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Also save 


10% on ALL 
Bound Area Carpets 
9" by 12',12' by 15° ect. 
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By Randy K. Freedman 


Have you ever thought of 
living off-campus? Do you live 
658-1400 © 658-1401 © 658-1402 off-campus now? If so, it is very 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VERMONT important to. understand the 
879-7177 different types of rental agree- 
ments a tenant will confront. 

Presently, there are five. 
types of rental agreements the 
average. college student will 
encounter: The Oral Agreement, 
The Written Agreement, The 
Written Lease, The Sublease, and 
The Assignment. Though all five 
types of contracts are legally 
binding, many key distinctions 
exist between them. 
|} THE ORAL AGREEMENT 

The majority of landlord/ 
tenant relations in Burlington 
are guided by the oral agree- 
ment. The oral agreement con- 
sists of a mutual verbal agree- 
ment between the landlord and 
the tenant. In this type of 
agreement, the landlord lets the 
tenant move in and the tenant 
agrees to pay rent ona certain 
schedule, such as weekly, every 
other week, or monthly. The 
period between rent payments 
{commonly known as the rental 
period) is the amount of time by 
which notice must be given if 
| the tenant wants to move-out, or 
if the landlord wishes to raise 
the rent or evict the tenant. For 
example, if a tenant pays rent on 
the first of each month and the 
landlord desires to raise the rent, 
the landlord must’ notify the 
tenant of the increase one full 
rental period. (in .this case a 
month) before the increase in 
rent -will become legally valid. 
Hence, if the landlord desires to 
raise rent on March Ist, he must 
notify the tenant of his intén- 
tions no later than February Ist. 

owever, it is important to 
remember _ that the time between 
rent.payments is the determining 
factor. If a student rents by the 
week, then only a week’s notice 
is required for the rent increase, 
the eviction, or whatever the 
case may be. 

As a legally binding con- 
tract, the oral agreement has 
many advantages. Since a ‘rental 
period’s notice is all that. is 
required for a tenant to leave, 
the tenant can move on relative- 
ly short notice and is not subject 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


The Market That Caters 
To The College Student. 


Friendliness and.Good Service Are Our Trademark 


Best Stocked Little Store In Burlington 


Best Western Beef in Town ; 
Wide Selection of Beer ,Wines and Sodas 


Willard St. Market 
_ ANY FOOD PURCHASE OVER $10.00: 
$1.00 OFF WITH THIS COUPON 


- valid only thru 8/30/79 


t 


. 141 NORTH WILLARD ST. 864-6913 


Tptbonr 


Rental agreements are. varied and complicated 
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Regard 
This Notice 


to the long list of terms and 
regulations which accompany a 
written lease. However, the oral 
agreement also has its disadvan- 
tages. A landlord may evict a 
tenant at any time so long as the 
landlord gives the tenant a rental 
period’s notice.~ As well, a 
landlord may increase rent as 
much as he wants and may evict 
a tenant without reason. 

Only two conditions exist 
under which a landlord may not 
evict a tenant: retaliatory evic- 
tion and. discriminatory  evic- 

tion. Retaliatory eviction is 
when a landlord asks a tenant to 
leave because the tenant exer- 
cised his or her legal rights as a 
tenant. For. example, if an 
apartment is unfit to live in or is 
in’ violation ofthe Burlington 
Minimum Housing Codes and 
the tenant legally withholds 
rent, the landlord may not evict 
the tenant for exercising his or 
her legal right of protection. 
Discriminatory eviction results 
when a landlord evicts a tenant 

.on the basis of the tenant’s race, 
religion, color, or creed. In each 
of these conditions, the tenant is 
protected by the law. 

THE WRITTEN AGREEMENT 
AND THE WRITTEN LEASE 

The written agreement and 
the written lease are essentially 
the same type of contract except 
for one minor difference. Where- 
as most leases are designed to 
last two years, one year, or six 
months, the’ common written 
agreement is designed to last 
three months, one month, or 
one week. In both these types of 
contracts, all the terms and 
obligations of the parties in the 
tenancy are written down and 
legally binding for the amount 
of time cited in the document. 

A. written. lease and a 
written agreement have many 
advantages over an oral agree- 
ment. Since all the terms of the 
tenancy are cited in writing and 
held legally valid for a specific 
period of time, the tenant is 
assured a place to. live and a 
consistent rent price for the-time 
cited in the document. (In some 
leases, provisions. are made for 
rent increases, Be sure to read all 
that is in writing very carefully.) 

(continued on page 21) 
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Studies Show Large 
Rooms Indicate Materialism 


By Teri Gelineau 


Feeling irritable, tense and 


.|otherwise downright offensive? 


Feel like you need a shoehorn to 
help you into your room? You 
may be.suffering from a campus- 
wide problem: lack of space. 
Others, however seem to enjoy 
the lack of privacy and the 
closeness of the four walls of 
their room. 

Unfortunately, very little 
research has explored space 
preferences. The effects of 
crowding have been studied. 
Crowding generally produces — 
or at least. increases — -stress. 

But, situations are much 
more stressful when interaction 
is “‘unpleasant and unavoidable.” 


In other words, an equal amount 
of dorm room space per student 
in a Living/Learning suite or in a 
Redstone dorm may cause dif- 
ferent stress levels. The Living/ 
Learning situation .is /ess stress- 
ful simply because a lot of 
unwanted interaction is avoided. 
A. Baum and S. Valins actually 
investigated the effects of differ- 
ent architectural designs for 
dorms and reported in their 
book Architecture. and. Social 
Behavior that dorms. with long 
corridors (as opposed to short 
corridors or suites) “‘lead to the 
persistence of stress and with- 
drawal behavior.” 

Crowding, or at ‘least the 


feeling of being crowded, is 
therefore influenced in part by 
architectural features and 
designs. If you are careful in 
choosing your type of living 
arrangement, then, whether on 
campus or off, lack of space 
might not be too noticeable. a 
problem. 

Of course, there are some 
practical things to consider when 
choosing a: living arrangement 
you can be comfortable in. 
Obviously, not everyone who 
prefers large rooms will be able 
to have them. Since there is a 
housing shortage in Burlington — 
both on campus and off — the 
bigger the living space the more 
you pay. 

Another interesting factor 
in choosing room size is that we 
tend to sacrifice size so that we 
may have private spaces. A 
classic example here is _ the 
bathroom, which Insel and Lind- 
gren claim is “the one place 
Americans can generally still 
count on‘for privacy.” Also, N. 
Ashcraft and A. E. Scheflen in 


“their book People Space suggest 


that room size is influenced to a 
large degree by these activities 
which take place within them 
(they obviously never lived in a 
dorm). 
Regarding “norma!” or ideal 
room size preferences, an indivi- 
dual’s interpretation of ‘“‘just 
right” is obviously a subjective 
statement? Ashcraft and Schef- 
len claim that a person’s class 
and culture are the main under- 
lying factors influencing this. ~ 
Certainly the room size that 
each of us feels most comfort- 
able in is influenced by many 
things: our individual “personal 
space,” that area around an 
individual within which intru- 
sion makes hifn feel uncom fort- 
able; the room’s purpose; how 
long the room is to be occupied 
by an individual; the number of 
‘occupants; and of course, archi- 
‘(continued on page 22) 


under new direction 


Co-Ed Dorms Lend 


Flavor to 


College 


Living, Not Sex 


In a startling reversal of 
parental attitudes from as 
recently as ten years ago, nearly 
95 percent of parents whose 
children-live in co-ed dormitories 
approve of the living arrange- 
ments, according to a nation- 
wide survey of college students 
conducted by McCall’s maga- 
zine. é 

The. statistics and personal 


comments of students indicate 


that the relaxed living arrange- 
ments have lessened the tradi- 
tional campus preoccupation 
with sex: more than half of the 
young people surveyed who live 
in co-ed dorms have little or no 
sex lives; more than 37 percent 
of these students say they never 
have sex; more than 16 percent 
claim to have sex “‘less. than once 
a month.” Less than 18 percent 
say they have sex “‘more than 


twice a week,” it was keponed in 


McCall’s. 
Almost 85 percent-of ‘coll- 
ege men and women sharing 


campus living quarters say they 


do not date anyone living in 
their own dorms. “The racy 
phere isn’t the least bit sexy,” 
female junior told McCall’s. we 
live together like brothers and 
sisters; it’s all very family like, 
domestic and, uh, well chum- 
my.” 

Almost 80 percent. of stu- 
dent respondents say that co-ed 
living has made it easier to form 
non-sexual relationships with the 
opposite sex. Most students (84 
percent) living in co-ed dorms 
report feeling “‘more at ease” 
with the opposite sex; ‘58 


percent claim their “understand- 
ing of the opposite sex” has 
improved as the result of co-ed 
living arrangements; and 44 
percent say they “appreciate” 
their opposite . counterparts 
more. 

Similarly, more than 60 
percent of the men and women 
say sharing living space with the 
opposite sex caused “‘no change” 
in their feelings toward one 
another, “Co-ed dorms sen 
lead to ‘greater promiscuity,’ 
male freshman told McCail’s. 
“They lead to more brother- 
sister relationships. In single sex 
dorms, girls tend to.pounce on 
any guy who passes through 
because they are denied. the 
company of the opposite sex. 
Whether or not one chooses to 
indulge. in premarital sex isn’t a 
function of where you live, but 
of who you are,” he said. 

Sex and sex-related issues 
comprise less than six percent 
(6%) of students’ complaints 
about campus living. Half of 
students griped about ‘circum- 
stances that make it difficult to 
study” or “lack of privacy.” 
Only 3.3 percent of all respon- 
dents listed “too much sexual 
pressure” as one of their annoy- 
ances. ‘‘And the: comment that 
‘more sexual pressure’ exists in 
single-sex dorms was not at all 
uncommon,” according to the 
editors at McCail’s. 

The five-page questionnaire 
was sent to a carefully selected 
cross-section of students,-at vari- 
ous colleges and universities 
across the country. 
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Comfort and attractive arrangements are the optimum 


With some thought, 
your room can become 
an attractive living place 


By Joyce Hendley 


Home, sweet home. Well, almost. Your dormitory 
room or apartment here at UVM may not be as luxurious or 
comfortable as the house in which you grew up, and much 
of your first few days here will be spent trying to make it 
more liveable. Yet it need not take much time or money to 
furnish a space the way you want, even if you have a 
roommate whose tastes exactly contrast with yours. 

The living place should, above all, reflect your person- 
ality. If you are a retiring person and plan on doing a lot of 
studying in your room,.for example, do not fill it with 
radio and stereo speakers and distracting posters — keep the 


colors and the room quiet. (Blues, greens, and beiges are 


supposedly the colors most conducive to studying.) 

The next step is to work from what you already have. 
Arrange your possessions in a way that best suits your 
needs and tastes. If you have a roommate, keep your spaces 
separate unless neither..of you- minds sharing:~ Provide 
enough space to move around in comfortably. 

If you are not satisfied.with the results of your efforts, 
this article may be of particular help to you. It will address 
three living situations that UVM students often find them- 
selves in: a dorm room, a small apartment, or a large 
apartment, and the pleasures and pitfalls of renting or 
owning éach. : 

A Dormitory Room 

You are in a standard UVM-issued room which you 
must share with a roommate, two desks, and two beds. 
Invariably, it is too small for the both of you. Your clothes 
bulge out of the drawers; your posters and beer mugs 
clutter the walls and shelving. And where are you going to 
put all those plants you bought, whose collective volume 
could displace your lounge? 

First, creaté more ‘storage space. Utilize that space 
under the bed with long, flat- boxes that can hold shoes, 
sweaters, or just function as an extra drawer. Sweater 
storage bags, which are clear plastic and zip shut, are 
especially good and can be gotten at Sears for as little as 
two dollars apiece. Plastic or metal milk crates, legally 


obtained or otherwise, are ideal for holding things. They 


stack well and can support a stereo if necessary. — 
Puncturing walls is usually forbidden, so you cannot 
nail any shelving to thé wall or drive in your hanging plant 
hooks with a hammer. Instead, stack bricks between layers 
of plywood board and make your own shelf — both mater- 
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_ A Large, ‘Unfurnished Apartment. Magram’s Design Shop arranged the main room 


into three sections, divided by walking pathways from the front door to the 
hallways. One side was centered around the bay window to make it the focus of the 
room, with adequate seating for the three habitants and their guests. Another arta: 
was reserved for eating, and the other for book storage, working space, and a stereo 
and record area. They made their own shelving and combed used furniture shops for 
the couches, beds, and desks, and invested in a big round table with chairs and two 
unfinished wicker seats. They managed to do it all for about $900. 


N 0 VINYL SLIDING DOOR. 
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Small Apartment. Modern Design suggested keeping living and dining furniture 
separate, with space for walking paths from door to kitchen, bathroom, and hallway: 
To make the room look bigger, a lamp was set on the end table next to the couch 
and the wall opposite was painted a darker color than the light beige that covered 
the rest of the rooms. The roommates who shared the double created two separate 
rooms by installing a vinyl sliding door they bought at a catalog store. The single, 


which had ho closets, was filled with homemade shelvi i 
underbed storage boxes. ; eo — ee “= 
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ials are easily and cheaply obtained from brick and lumber- 
yards. soi : 
Bill Dean of Lemon Tree Decorators suggests making a 
stand of three two-by-four wood pieces, one lying on top of 
the other two like an arch. Line your window frame with 
this structure, and you can nail all the things you want to 
hang to it. Dean recommends keeping all your plants in one 
place, “‘so the room will look lush without looking like a 
jungle.”’ : 

Do you intrude on your roommate’s space. Place your 
desks so a late-night studier will not keep the other up with 


a desk lamp. If there is a real conflict, you might try - 


hanging a curtain between your separate sides of the room. 
Last year two women whose study patterns were decided- 
ly erratic designed a curtained-in “study room”’ with their 


two desks and plenty of lighting, so both could study and 


sleep in absolute privacy. 


With the no-nails limitation, however, a separate unit 
must be’ built that can stand by itself. Eight two-by-four 
wood pieces can be nailed together to form.a sort of frame 
on stilts, to which you can nail a platform to support a bed, 
couch, or whatever. Keep in mind, however, that you 
must find a way to climb up to the platform. Ladders or 
steps next to the structure are a good idea. The space below 
can be used for almost anything that fits in a bed’s width. 
Hanging curtains or fabric. pieces along the sides of the 
frame create a private, “walled in” space. 


If you are allowed, paint. It is the most drastic change 
you can make in a room, according to Dean. Light colors 
make a room look larger, and painting one wall a darker, 
more interesting color adds variety to a room without 
closing it in. 

Dean recommends keeping the color scheme light, with 
bright throw rugs and pillows for contrast. Those ubiqui- 
tous Indian print bedspreads make excellent wall hangings, 
as do designer fabric remnants with big, bold prints. And, 
of course, your favorite posters adorn a bare wall cheaply, 


but be forewarned, you will probably meet many people 


who have the same posters in their rooms. Individualism in 
dormitory rooms is hard to find. 


A Small Apartment 

“You are sharing a “decadent,” furnished apartmeni 
with two other people. The furniture provided is, at best, 
Early American Nondeéscript. Luckily, you have the one 
single, which you nave decorated like a dorm room. Yet 
you face a living room with hopelessly dull, beaten-up 
furniture, and a kitchen and bathroom that recall the 
imagination and excitement of Saga’s back rooms. What can 
you do to make the other rooms more interesting? , 

First, you paint. If you cannot, you cover up. Use lots 
of light colors to open up the room, but don’t be afraid to 
paint one wall — or even the ceiling — a different color. 
Small windows can be made to look larger by hanging larger 
curtains on them, with. the rod extending further than 
the width of the window. Too large windows can be decor- 
ated with curtains hung on a pressure rod that fits inside 
the window frame. A decorator at Modern Design recom- 
mends hanging them below the very, top of the window, 


. leaving a space above the curtain that lets in some light but 


allows privacy. 


Furniture cannot be reupholstered without the land- 
lord’s approval, but throw cloths are easy to make and 
inexpensive to buy, and can hide a multitude of sins, Lots o 
pillows or a colorful afghan also make a big difference. If 


you cannot paint the furniture, a coat of varnish or just . 


a good washing can improve the appearance of wood. 

Arranging the furniture depends Jess on taste than on 
the traffic patterns of the room. Trace the walking paths 
from the kitchen to the front door, and to the hallways. 


These paths should be unobstructed. Cluster the chairsand =~ 


couches so that people can sit near.each other without 
having to climb over others. If you must eat and sleep in 
the same room, keep the dining and living areas separate. 
You may want to paint the different sections of the room 
different colors. : 

Any kitchen decor must. be washable, so paint or 
wallpaper with easy-to-clean products. The Modern Design 


decorator recommended bathroom scatter rugs on the | 


floor, because they can be washed in a regular machine, and 
equally cleanable curtains. He suggested an open plaid 
wallpaper to make-the room look bigger and more interest- 
ing. This same criteria applies to the bathroom. 
te - A Large Apartment 

You and same friends have invested in an old Burling- 
ton house which, you conclude after observing its archi- 
tecture, was designed by a claustrophobic. You bought it 
unfurnished, so the enormous rooms with their ridiculously 
high .ceilings look even bigger. Every window is high and 


narrow, except a big bay window in the front room. What, 


kind of furniture should you buy, and how can you ever fill 


the place up? 
Start with the bare necessities. You and all your 


roommates will need beds, possibly desks, a place to sit in 
(continued on page 22) 
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Decorate your room with | 
Back to School Specials 


| Carpet Remnants 
(25% OFF Regular Price 
| Area Rugs 
50% OFF Regular Price 
Wicker Furniture 
33% OFF Regular Price 


_ Pictures + Pillows 
33% OFF Regular Price 


Mellotone Latex Wall Paint 
$5.99 Gal. ‘Regular Price $9.99 


With ad or UVM ID _ 
370 Shelburne Rd. , So. Burlington 863-5111 


A paint. 
A store. 
A whole lot more. 


Youll 9 


hang of it... 
In Bt teu 1 hang it all... 


from RagsGRiches. * 

Exciting, Marimekko wallhangings - 
easy toframe. Walls never | 
looked’ sogood...once 2 
yougetthe A 
hang of it... 


‘Get your dorm room 


Of apartment ready 
with drapery fabrics: 
.99—$3.99 a yard. 
values of up to $14.00 


Hours: : 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 


Sat. 10:00-6:00 : ICNes 
phone = ~ 100 Dorset Street Mall 


| South Burlington 
862-3268 —_ Monday - Saturday 10-9. ats : 
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“say cl with curs” 


Chappell’s Florist, Inc. 


1437 WILLISTON RO. 
PHONE 658-4733 658-4734 


SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT. 05401 . 


Neat 


Welcome 
_ Students! 


We carry a large stock of used books 
‘ and old prints reasonably priced for 
the student pocketbook. 

Try us for book bargains. 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
Tel. 802 862-4997 


O1 College St. 
( Between Pine ¢ Champlain) 


Pegtons Yardstick 
115 ST. Paul Street > 


across from city hall - near the bus station 


See 


FABRICS FOR BEDSPREADS AND CURTINS 
“BETTER. FABRICS. BY THE YARD 
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| Bring The Rain 
| Forest Home! 


Plants Add 
Vitality and 
Color To 
A Room 


By Claire McCrea 


How can you make a dull 
dormitory room or apathetic 
apartment spring to life? Enstall 
a .trampoline or raise some 
rabbits? No — grow an indoor 
garden—instead.Plants —are—-re- 
freshing to see, simple to care 
for, and usually inexpensive to 
buy. 

To begin your garden, first 
consider the two basic botanical: 
requirements: sunlight and 
water. Select the kind of plant 
according to the kind of light 
your window offers you. 


f 


By Thaddeus Gwertzman 


In helping President Carter 
devise a realistic, strategy for 
guiding the American economy 
back into a state of prosperity , 
this writer has formulated a plan 
to help the average American 
college student fight back 
against the recession that threat- 
ens the welfare of this country. 

If implemented correctly, 
the goal of my’ plan will be 
twofold: to increase America’s 
reliance on-solar energy-and to 
curtail America’s dependence on 
foreign imports. I call my plan 


“Project Homegrown.” ee 


_Growing marijuana in. the 
convenience of your own room 
immediately raises an important 
question, namely, why do it? 


hy ‘grow your own marijuana 


when it is well known that 


OC sak La 


A northern exposure will 
furnish a low intensity light, best 
for philodendrons, grape ivys, 
arrow vines, and prayer palms. 
Natural ferns, which (unlike 
asparagus ferns) reproduce by 
spores, also prefer subdued sun- 
light: 

A. window to-the-south,in 
contrast, provides full, direct 
sun. Spider plants, asparagus 
ferns, columnias, lipstick, and 
goldfish plants, swedish ivy, 
wandering jews, and bridal veil 
all relish southern rays. 

Sun from the west is similar 
to that from the south, supply- 
ing much light and warmth in 


Project 


- Homegrown 


that with enough enthusiasm, 
and a fot of luck, one can 
produce excessive amounts of 
very acceptable marijuana. Why 
bother? Because it’s all free. 

It usually takes between 
three and four months to 
transform a marijuana seed into 
a flowering bush, If the seeds are 
planted in late March or early 
April, they will most likely be 
adorned with ivory or gfeen 
yellow flowers by early August 
and will be ready for the harvest, 
ready to be cured. 

Marijuana seeds are ex- 
tremely fertile; a hundred seeds 
given partial sunlight and water 
will easily yield eighty to ninety 
sprouts. Don’t bother to plant 
the- seeds unless they are high 
‘bred stock. Place the ‘seeds two 


~ inches apart, three quarters of an 


inch deep in fertile soil. Manure 
is a@-very good medium to give 
birth to your plants. It is impor- 
tant to choose a planting pot 
large énough to allow the roots 
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h or early 


the late afternoon. Subsequently 
plants suited to southern expo- 
sure will also: thrive in western 
windows. 

If you have a window facing 
east, you have an advantage. 
Almost any sort of greenery will 
grow .in its moderate morning 


sun. Begonias, African violets, - 


pepperonias, English ivy, and 
aluminum plants especially en- 
joy an eastern exposure. 

Once you have provided 
your plants with the proper 
sunlight, you should then consi- 
der their need for water. All 


plants may be watered according ' 
to the same general rule and: 


to spread out wide. The smaller 
the plant’s pot, the sooner the 
plant’s roots will become “pot- 
bound” resulting in a much 
slower growth rate. 

During the first four to six 
weeks of growth, give your 
plants plenty of sunshine and 
water and keep them warm. As 
your plants grow, ,however; do 
not pamper them! Remember 
(and engrave this in your mind) 
that marijuana is a weed and 
that -a weed loves to grow 
regardless of your enthusiasm or 
lack thereof, 

When it seems certain to 
you that Vermont’s winter has 
finally headed south for the 
summer, immediately introduce 
your plants to Mother Earth. 
They will need well-fertilized 
soil and optimal exposure to 
sunlight. They will also need 
minimal exposure to eye-sight. 
The biggest risk of bringing your 
plants into. the real world is 
-having them found, which will 
result in your arrest or in the 


sudden disappearance of your ~ 
plants. Be sure to think ahead . 


when deciding where to plant. 
After three or four months, your 
plants should be. anywhere from 
five to twenty feet tall. And, a 
twenty-- foot marijuana” plant 
tends to stand out. 

Marijuana is dioecious, that 
is, there exist both male and 


female plants.. Both sexes..look_ 
very much alike, and both will 


give’ you a buzz, despite the 
common belief that only . the 
female plant is buzzworthy. If 
you wish your female plants to 
be fertilized, step aside and 
allow the bees to do their stuff. 

As the,:plant grows taller 
and develops additional tiers of 
branches, the lower branches 
will die and. turn brown. These 


7 5 os a x, 
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procedure. Water when the soil 
in their pot is dry. Poke your 
finger in about half an inch 
down, and water if the soil feels 
dry. When you water, water | 
thoroughly — water should just 
start to ‘run out the bottom. 


People often make the-mis- 
take of watering frequently and 
only slightly. Thus water seeps 
only through the top soil layer, 
drawing the plant roots upward 
in the direction of moisture. 


Most plants flounsh in a 
humid atmosphere, so moderate 
misting is generally recommend- 
ed. Misters may be found in 


branches should be plucked 
cleanly from the stem, and (if 
you are desperate), they may be 
smoked. As the branches deve- 
lop off the main stem (branches 
always develop in pairs starting 
from the same point and rising 
in opposite directions) you will 
notice a secondary set of leaves 
just. beneath these branches 
called “shade leaves” and these 
should be trimmed to allow the 


Remember that 
marijuana is a 
weed and that 

a weed loves to 
grow regardless 

of your enthusiasm 
or lack thereof 


branches to reach full potency. 
Shade leaves can also be smoked. 

Marijuana will grow almost 
twice as fast once it is put into 


_-fertile soil outdoors. It is impor- 


tant for the welfare of your 
plant to subdue any temptation 
you might have to rape your 
plant before it has matured. Be 
sure to have a sizeable stash on 
hand during the growth season. 

~~ After your plants have deve- 
loped flowers, or before summer 
gives way to the frosts of winter, 
your marijuana must be harvest- 
ed. Pull the plants out of the 

ound by their roots and hang 
hate upside down on a clothes- 


line. The THC’ will flow down 
‘out, of the roots and into the 


continued on page 20 


“plant shops, hardware and de- 


partment stores, and cost about 
$2. You may also use an empty 
Windex bottle (well washed) 
which has aspray head. | 

If you must leave ‘your 
plants untended for a few days 
or_more,-remember_to care for 


‘them before you depart. Return- 


ing from winter or spring break 
to a roomful of brown plants is a 
disheartening experience. Move 
your plants out of direct sun- 
light, water them well, and put 
them (pot and all), in a closed 


‘Clear plastic bag: The bag should 


create .a greenhouse environ- 


ment, keeping plants moist! 


through condensation. 
Sometimes plants will ex- 

perience problems which are 

ordinarily, overcome easily. Com- 


- mon problems are related to the 


two basic botanical require- 
ments. Leaves turning yellow are 
a signal of either over or under- 
watering. Be sure you are 
following the guideline above. 
Splindly growth or the “leggy” 
look indicates too little sun, and 
bleaching, browning, or “sun- 
spots” indicate too little sun, 
and bleaching, browning, of 
“sunspots” indicate too. much 
sun. Move your plants toMiffer- 
ent windows accordingly. 
Extreme temperatures may 
also prove injurious, though 
fortunately _ for Vermonters, 
plants tolerate cold better than 
heat. The best advice is to use 


common sense; setting pots back |}. 


from an icy window or off of a 
burning radiator. 

Occasionally insects pose 
another problem. Look carefully 
at the leaves and stems of a 
suspected plant, and. isolate an 


infested -individual from the] 


other healthy ones.. Take a 
sponge or cloth and gently wash 


bush off with mild soap and . 


water. 

Inevitably, prolific plants 
will outgrow their pots. Roots 
which’ are: pushing through the 
soil surface or are trailing out 


the pot bottom display the need | 


for repotting. To remove the 
plant from the pot, rest your 


-fingers on the soil at the base of 


the -plant’s stems, turn pot 
upside down, and tap gently on 
the bottom to dislodge the root 
mass. Transfer the plant to a pot 
never more than one size larger, 
and fill the additional space with 
regular potting soil, pressed 
down firmly and then watered. 
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Chasers 


Artisticly Designed 
Stained Glass 

Supplies 
Tools , 
Classes 

Terraiariums. 
‘Panels 
Lamps ... 

> 864-6481 

214College + Mon-Sat 9-5:30 Fri.till 8:30 


My, we're looking 
very Scottish today! 
Pappagallo flaunts 
plaid pleasantries 
for the hair and 
waist. Wear them 
with highland or 
lowland attire. 


: appoas a 


Hours: 10:00-5:30 


100 Dorset St. Mall. Fridays til 9:00 
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Used Furniture 


’ NEW FURNITURE - 
“Guaranteed lowest 


chairs, sofas ‘ :. 
> beds, bureaus prices ie Vermont. 
tables, lamps Sofas $99.00 
bookcsees ’ Chairs: $59.00 
Mattresses $45.00 
nicer Recliners ~ $89.00 
Bureaus $59.00 


864-6929 LAFAYETTE 
FURNITURE WAREHOUSE 


_ HELPS YOU 


DO THINGS 


RIGHT 


POTTING 
SOIL 


HYTROUS 
MIRACLE GRO 


112 Church St. "964-5473 
METAL * ‘BARNB 
woods. . «All wo. 


pi gs. pb craftsmen. 


_ FURNITURE. & MATTRESSES 


‘A TRADITION WITH STUDENTS SINCE 1971’ 


339 ST: PAUL 


* PLASTICS * FINE 
done on premises by — 


a9 64% 
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Good quality at low Prices 


Shopping In the 
Golden Era 


By Clifford Maxwell 


Does that big corner in the 
living room. need a little some- 


| thing extra? What about a small 


table for the kitchen? I’ve got 


it... a nice couch for that empty. 


looking dorm room. 

Well, if you’re in the market 
for these and. other -household 
furnishings, and don’t feel like 
investing your entire summer 
earnings, a couple of places 
around town offer good quality 
furniture at surprisingly low 
prices. f aa 

Things Unlimited,: at 86 
Pearl Street, and Lafayette’s 
Trading Post at 339 St. Paul 
Street in the Queen City have 
been in- business for 50 and 
seven years respectively, each 
offering such things as stuffed 
easy chairs for as low as 20 


*| dollars. 


Tom Parish, co-owner of 
Things Unlimited, said when 
students come down to buy 
furniture, they are generally 
looking for a good bargain, and 
if the upholstery isn’t quite up 
to par, a throw cloth or tapestry 
is used to spruce up the piece. 
Generally, the pieces are in good 
structural shape,.and the older 
era furniture is the best accord- 
ing to Mr. Parish. He said the 
newer,, modern ftirniture ‘have 
such things as screw-in legs, and 

“one good party and they’re 
destroyed.” 

The prices at both establish- 


ments are most attractive. For 


example, a seven foot couch, in 


good condition, was selling for” 


45 dollars, a mattress, frame and 


box spring at 35 dollars, 
and a good sized kitchen table 
| werit for 20 dollars. 


If you're looking for some- 
thing to store all those extra 
clothes in, and at. ie inden mame 


resembles something the pirates 
used to bring along with them 


on the , galleons — black, 
wooden, and bordered with 
weatherbeaten brass -— for 
twenty dollars. Aye, maties! 


The selection of. chairs at 
Things Unlimited was varied in 
price and style. One could pick 
up a recliner in good shape for 
19 dollars, a squat, plush easy 
chair for 15, or a rocker with 


“cushions for seven. 


At Lafayette’s, stuffed easy 
chairs start at 15, couches for 
35, and a variety of appliances in 
“good working order” starting at 
35 dollars. According to Jo Ann 
Lafayette, who owns Lafayette’s 
Trading. Post with her husband, 
Lafayette has stoves and small 
gefrigerators in stock. . 


Both places acquire most of 
their merchandise from moving 
sales, house sales, or, in the case 
of Lafayetté’s, trade-ins. “We 
receive phone calls, some people 
want to change their furniture, 
others are moving, some trade in 
new for used,” said Mrs. Lafay- 


.ette. Mr. Parish gets his furniture 


the same way and likes to get 
things from the 1920's era. 
“They’re classier and funkier, 
and built better.” 

~ Both stores also offer a 
variety of rugs, and although 
these are somewhat -harderto 
get, they generally go for be- 
tween 20-25 dollars for a 9 
by 12. 

... For. those.of you interested 
in knick knacks, Things Unlimit- 
ed has a wide selection of vases, 
be other eye-catching oe. 

or a coat that co 
cay im wom by a 
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It May Be One of the 
Most Important 


Decisions of Your Life... 
So Make It Right 


By Y. T. Hands 


Selecting a@ paintbrush paral- 
lels horndoggin’ in one regard: 
sure, you may not care about 
what you have while you use it, 
but when yon look at. the 
subject of your efforts~ after- 
wards, poor judgment can be less 
than amusing. 

Obviously, selecting the 
paintbrush most appropriate for 
your job needn’t cause a cala- 


mity: determine the type of 
surface to be painted, note the . 


proper paint to be used, and 
proceed to the nearest paint or 
hardware store, preferably 
before- getting too buzzed. 
Baked minds invariably thrive on 
adolescent behavior, when finger 
painting was vogue. 

In the store, remember 
primarily that you’re there to 
buy a paintbrush, not a roller. 
Rollers. will not fill cracks and 
corners or finish furniture, doors 
or cabinets. A roller aids in 
covering larger areas, but. will 
not replace the paintbrush for 


_|the inevitable, more laborious 


situations, 

Fundamentally, there are 
three-types of ~ paintbrushes: 
While -it’s a good bet all will 
spread paint on the wall, each 
has attributes .for particular 
conditions. - : 

The most ‘versatile, and 
thus, in the long run, the most 
practical paintbrush is probably 
made of polyester. Unlike the 
traditional bristle paintbrushes, 
polyester will not soften when 
used with latex, and will remain 
firm despite continued use. 


As the newest in a trend of 


synthetic brushes, the . most 
notable problem with the poly- 
ester brush around Burlington: is 


locating oné: two aréa chain” 


department stores do not even 
carry any polyester brushes. If 
longevity _is_a consideration in 
your expense, the trip to a paint 
store is worthwhile... 


. Bristle, the original paint-, 


brush component, remains most 
appropriate for oil paints and 


enamels. Bristle should not be- 


used with latex, however, as the 
bristles themselves will swell to 
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The remaining _ option, 
nylon. brushes, as a synthetic, is 
most adaptable to latex; water 


base. paints. Nylon is reknown'| } 


for resistance to rougher sur- 
faces. It tends to soften after a 
few hours of use. 

FHEKEKKAEKE 

Technically, regardless of 
the brush’s filaments, the bristle 
should vary in length, and few 
should be loose. Bristles should 
be firm, but not stiff, which 
insures both easy cleaning and 
proper performance.’ 

The best paint brush size is 
that with which the painter feels 
most comfortable. Price ‘varies 
with width; not filament type. 
So, through even financial de- 
duction, comfort should be your 
primary consideration. xi 

In terms of pleasure, clean- 
ing your paintbrush is only 
analogous to wishing dishes. 


Similarly, if further use is] 


expected, the task is inescap- 
able. 

Since the general rule here i is 
“the sooner, the better,” you 
really don’t have much time to 
reconsider your , frugality and 
moral restraint, Latex ‘ paints 


cake up in paintbrushes very |. 


quickly, so if you. procrastinate 
at all, you may as well be 
contemplating where you're ski- 
ing this year instead of paint- 
brushes, because your paint- 
brush is finished. 

| When using oil paint, which 
requires thinner as a cleanser, 
pour the liquid liberally into the 
brush, and scrub thoroughly to. 
achieve the best results. After 
cleaning and rinsing, wrap your 
paintbrush . and: store in .a very 
dry location. If this happens to 
be. a. dormitory closet, wrap 
in plastic to avoid any sort of 
leakage. and the creation of a fire 
hazard 


eeeeshee 


- Thus, the paintbrush selec- 


tion process itself shuns original- 
ity, but gives you the tool for: 


‘hours of’ «creative | rs 
the point of uselessness.. .. mere sua ba hoa 
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home. of fine used Furnishings & collectables 


86 PEARL ST BURL VT 862:4775 


B.F. MeGuire'’s 


152 Church Street 
Burlington, VeRMont 


“late” school nights 


Bring in this coupon 


Bring in this coupon 


FREE 


AT 


Frame Game 


Bring in your paster, picture,or 
print = Buy the.glass and | 
backing board,,and we'll give 
you the “Free Frame” FREE! 


No Size Or Quantity 
Limit. 


Burlington Square Mall 


863-3098 
‘offer ends 9/30 


Bring in this coupon 


GALLERY 410 BOASTS 
OP ONE OF THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 


FINE ART PRINTS 


Choose from over $10.000° worth of the frnest art 
te-productions by the foremost publishers like New 
Yoth Graphics old and Modern Masters, impres- 
SHOMISTS. Offental and contemporary art 


POSTERS 


Thousands of posters sports. scenics. animals 
turds. floralS. nostalgic posters from Memory lane 
Old movies. beer and art nouveau posters old 
Maqgarine covers. Vogue. Saturday Evening Post 
ote mural-size, 42x58: sport. scenic. and art 
posters Look for our bargain-priced closeout tables 
48 low as 25¢ each! 


ART NOTE CARDS 


Over 1.000. different! animals. birds, florals 
Nostialque Art classics. old movies haenurgus 
atrical. distiactiwely and excitingly different 


am O% or ven 
kb 


AND NOW AT GALLERY 410 

ELAISA 

Creative gold & silver designs & 

silver supplies 

GLOOMCHASERS 

Artistically Designed Stained Glass 
@ DISTINCTIVE CUSTOM FRAMING’ 


DOCUMENT. LAMINATION 
@ DISCOUNT PHOTO PROCESSING 


NER 


OFF! PRESSTYPE 
LETTERING 


m2i4 oor oe ST. 
@ BURLINGTON, V1 — 


§9802-863-3695 


“ FREE FRAME”! 
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Need Some Furniture? 


Do It Yourself With 
Nature’s Own Building 
Material -- Wood 


\ 
>. 


By Steve Larose 


If that massive expanse of 
empty room .you’re sitting in is 
getting a little depressing, con- 
sider this:.you’ll be spending the 
next nine months of your life in 
it. 

You’ve probably just 
returned to Burlington, and are 
one of the lucky few to rent one 
of Burlington’s_vanishing spe- 
cies: an apartment. Perhaps 
you’ve returned to a campus 
room equipped with the stan- 
dard desk, chair, bed, closet, and 
roommate. Why not tap some of 
the collegiate creativity that has 
been welling up inside all sum- 
mer and build your own furni- 
ture this year? Many students 
have taken advantage of the 
relatively low cost of wood to 
custom build bookcases, desks, 
lofts, partitions, bars and even a 
bed... 

Like all construction pro- 
jects, building your own furni- 


ture begins with an. assessment. 


of the problem so that a design 
can be created. Such projects do 
not require an engineer or a 
carpenter. Many are so simple 
and practical that assembly can 


be accomplished with only a’ 
hammer, saw, and nails, and in: 


little or no time at all. What’s 
generally needed is a little 
creativity and practicality. 

If you are living in a dorm 
room, you probably have some 
fundamental furniture already. 
Perhaps you'll only need shelves 
or a bookcase. If you want to 
save some space, a loft might be 
in -order. But in this situation, 
strict attention must be paid 
towards a creation that will 
stand without the support of 
nails into the walls, since resi- 


} dential life unfavorably views 


holes: in their walls. Also to be 
considered is the ability to 
remove your furniture at the end 
of the year. 

Apartments are a different 
case. Although landlords tend to 
be less strict about “damage, 
furniture must be constructed 
with future- occupants in mind. 


_| Faced with a barren_room, you 
might consider linking some of 


the items together, like a com- 
bination loft and desk. 


Let’s begin fith a desk. I 
have found the/ cheapest, yet 
best type of~desk is one made 


out of an unfinished door, one 


.| that can. be picked up in any 


discount lumberyard for about 
$10. Using a few cinderblocks, 
usually about $.50 each at a 
local wholesaler, set up the 
blocks at both ends and lay the 
door on top of the supports. It 
makes. a firm workspace, with 


_] plenty of extra room. If desired, 


purchase some 2x4’s and build 
a frame, supported by 4x4’s, 
This option is more costly and 
probably not assturdy.  - 
Bookshelves, which can be 
added at one-end of thé desk, 
come in a variety of shapes and 
sizes, and seem to be the one 


‘| thing that transforms rooms into 
_Jexceptional living areas, One 


|) Lendhcen element stesaes 


~ i. ihe opted — 


‘of 1x6’s and cinderblocks, with- 
out nails. After setting down 
some blocks, place’ a piece of 
wood across them, and. add more 
blocks. For extra stability, lay 
the blocks down with the center 
cavities facing up and down. 
- Also, 2x6’s might be used for 
extra strength. Plywood is un- 
acceptable, whatever the grade. 


With some investment, a 


» larger set of bookshelves can be 


Diligent UVM’er 
assembled. By careful planning, 
they can be built to knock apart 
easily when it is time to move. 
The beauty of cinderblocks is 
the mobility, but these book- 
~Shelves we are about to describe 
can be knocked. apart for easy 

transportation. 
For the bookshelves, you 
will need three 2x6’s, about 10 
feet long, four 1x6’s, which will 
be cut later, nails; hammer, saw, 
tape measure, wood stain or 
paint, and a paint brush; Mea- 
‘sure the height from the floor to 


veal 


ul ear 


ceiling, adding about % of an 


' incl. Then cut the three 2x6’s to 


that length. Next, using the tape 
measure, determine the spacing 
for the shelving and m the 
2x6’s. After that, cut two small 
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pieces of 2x4 wooden blocks 


' for each shelf. Nail these blocks 
_ so that the top of:the block is 


even with the line you have 
measured for the shelves. Next 
stain all the 2x6’s, and let dry. 
Do this. before putting it in 
place, since you can control the 
stain better and are less likely to 
have runs and a mess on the 
other walls, a mess that will stay 
behind after you move out. 

After staining, wedge the 
2x6’s in place between floor and 
ceiling, using small bits of wood 
as wedges if needed. Measure out 


‘the distance between each of the 


supports, and cut the 1x6’s to 
that length. Stain these too, then 
put the shelves in place on the 
blocks. Use three supports, 
mainly because you can have 
longer shelves without sag (and 
can place heavier items on them) 
and hopefully, it will look better 
to. have alternating shelves. When 
you are ready to remove them, 
just take off the shelves and 
knock out the vertical supports. 

“This vertical-support type of 
bookcase may be used over 
kitchen appliances, especially 


the refrigerator. One of the most 
simple and_ efficient ways to 
make additional shelf space is to 
buy bricks (30 cents at a local 
wholesaler) and ‘a few decorative 
pieces of barnboard from a 
local barn and build a kitchen 


spice or canned goods rack, ora 


rack for the cluttered bathroom: 
any rack. that will help organize 
your junk without the expense 
of manu facturer’s shelves. 

Now that you have a place 
to work, a place to put your 
books, plants, and food stuffs, 


_we will now suggest a place to 


sleep. 

Lofts are one of the few 
space savers that can actually 
provide privacy, comfort and 
(continued on page 21) 
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Picasso 


Can Be 


Yours For Less 


Than You Think 


By Claire McCrea 


If you’re an-ordinary college 
student, you rip off campus 
posters and tape them with your 
ski shots to the walls of your 
room. They’re like everyone 
else’s, and after a few months 
they’re outdated and/or tire- 
some, 

For a welcome and: worth- 
while. change, take @ look at art 
prints instead. Even in down- 
town Burlington, photographic 
reproductions of original works 
make the world’s masterpieces 
both available and ‘affordable. 

Surprisingly, the price of an 
art print does not correspond to 
the eminence of its artist. After 
all, a cheap copy can be made 
even of the classic Mona Lisa. 

Price, instead, depends on 
the quality of the reproduction 
itself. To judge the quality of 
any print, from Rockwell’s 
“Doctor and the Doll’ to 
Picasso’s “Guernica,” keep two 
factors in mind. First, note the 
quality of its paper. Higher grade 
paper, is usually heavier, and 


made of cloth pulp rather than _ 


wood pulp. 

Then consider its “‘trueness” 
of color, or its “likeness” to the 
original work. Obviously, for the 
purpose of comparison, it’s 
‘helpful to familiarize yourself 
with the original piece. But if 
you’re not an art major, or if the 
original is not Picasso’s renown 
self portrait, you can still 


judge the reproduction in a 


credible way, 

Elaborate shades of etal 
reveal a more involved printing 
Process — and a more prized 
print. The number of hues 
present depends on the number 
of separations made from the 
three primary colors of red, 
blue, and yellow. 

The price of a print may 
also be influenced merely by its 


actual size, Larger prints are: 


often more expensive. 

An “original print,” in con- 
trast to a photographic repro- 
duction of an” original work, i 


AUGUST 30, 10979" Ares 


* ‘ 


an image created by one of 
several graphic art processes. 
Among the more common tech- 


niques are-those of woodcutting, | 
“etching, ~ engraving, *-lithograph-|. 


ing, and silk screening. Each 
medium has a special, character- 
istic quality, but since more than 
one impression of éach image is. 
possible, “original” does not 
mean “‘unique.” 

An artist’s intention to 


produce an original print is} 


crucial to the “originality.”’ of 
the completed piece. For exam- 
ple, if an artist conceives first of 
a “watercolor, and then has it 
copied by a woodcut, the result 


is not an original but rather a 


reproduction. 

The total number of prints 
made of one image is called an 
“edition.” An individual print 
may be numbered in relation to 
this sum, usually in the form of 
a fraction. Thus a ration of 
10/25 indicates that this print is 
the tenth one of a series of 25. 
I f.a.certain number of prints 
are made and the original is 


destroyed thereafter, that series} 


of prints is a “limited edition,” 
and each print will command a 
higher price. If intended ‘to 
accompany .a written text, an 
original print will probably not 
be numbered or handsigned, and 
may be produced in very large 
editions. 

Art reproductions may be 


‘found in. several art and gift 


shops in. Burlington. If. you’re 
searching for one particular print 
or for works of a. particular 
artist, some establishments have 
catalogs for ordering or just 
browsing. Prices of prints range 
from $3.50 on up. 

Mounting - and/or framing 
will protect your print, as will a 
new laminating process that’s 
also” available. In any case, art 
prints are a distinctive and 
delightful change from the or 
dinary posters decorating. yoir 
dorm room. 
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Let us develope your film TODAY 
And see your od tmes ain. TOMORROW 


Seats day ‘taler: pri processing 
“IN BY 10, OUT BY 4” 


127 ST. PAUL ST. BURLINGTON, vi. 
mf 8:30-5:30 862-3444 sat. 10-1 


The Best Selection In Books 


*. Education 

* Crafts 

* Photography 

* Best Sellers 

* We special order 
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HO cee + Dy THE THREE FLOORS 


OF EXCITING IDEAS 
-FOR YOUR HOME, YOUR 
KITCHEN, YOUR TABLE- 


Bennington Pottery at 
factory Prices... Kitchenware 
and utensils...baskets and 
hanging lamps... glassware... 
toys.. Chinese groceries and 
works... coffee, tea, 

and much more... 


127 college st. : downtown burlington 
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T.A. HAIGH . 
_ LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 7 
315 Pine St., Burlington 863-3428. 


Decor for Rooms 
Shelving: 
Concrete Blocks 
Paint - Lumber for Lofts 
' All Neccesary Supplies - | 
- Silk Screen Frames : Light Bulbs - 


Extension Cords - Power and Hand Tools 


You're looking good”... 


Mon.&Sat. 8:30-5:00 
-Tues.-Fri. 8:30-7:00 
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" Sandpaper and Finishes - 
-* Rope and String - 


Welcome Back Students 


keep it that way 


? 


1340 Williston Rd. 
So. Burlington, Vt. 
7 Phone 863-4871 
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Above: Davis fire remnants 


Hold It! 


Below: Billings fire damage 


New Dorm. Regulations Dinz 
allow Old Room Alterations 


By Lisa Hodgson 


For many, the frantic first 
days of school will be spent 
transforming four cement, dorm- 
itory walls into extensions of 
their occupants’ personalities. 
By following the proper precau- 
tions you should successfully 
construct a veritable “Home 
Sweet Home.” 

Before expending too much 
effort,’ however, the wise will 
consider the words 
Ballard, assistant director of 
residential life: There have been 
two “important policy changes” 
concerning the decoration of 
rooms since last semester. 

The first regards the con- 
struction of the bastion of 
on-campus machoism; the loft. 
The wooden structure must still 
insure clear and safe access to 
and from the room. But addi- 
tionally, says Ballard, “beds in 
lofts must be no closer than two 
feet from the ceiling.” This is to 
provide for proper ventilation 
and allow easy and safe escape in 
the case of a fire. 

The. other change. strikes 
deep also: tapestries will be 
allowed, but only those hung 
against a room wall, not the 
ceiling. This change is a direct 
result of last year’s fire on the 
third floor of Davis Hall. Injuries 
resulted when~a burning tapeés- 


try, hanging from the ceiling, fell. 


on a student’s back. 

The basic rules still hold 
regarding electrical outlets and 
extension cords. Electrical 
“octopi” (multiple head plugs) 
should be used with caution. 
Overloading outlets can result in 
the overloading of circuits and 
cause sparks or fire. 

Extension cords should be 
kept to a.minimum. Cords 
running under carpets or be- 
tween room furniture can bte- 
come ‘frayed. as people walk 


{over them or furniture is moved 


around. 

_ According to Ballard, “the 
most effective way to reduce the 
chance of fire is to keep your 
room cleared out and clean — 
not cluttered.” This reduces its 
chances of igniting or of your 


of Bill. 


of the room in a hurry. So, if 
you are one of the people 
guilty of collecting back issues 
of Glamour, Skiing Magazine, or 
the Free Joke on the floor of 
your room, either store or move 
them. 

One place not to put them 
is in the hall, Bikes, furniture, 
and odds and ends can not be 
left there. Anything left in 
lounges, hallways, stairways, or 
other public areas creates a 
safety hazard. Storage areas are 
provided, and are much safer| 
and more secure places to'store 
your belongings. 

A common sound in resi- 
dence halls is fire alarms. I have 
made it a poifft'to drag myself 
out of bed, regardless of the 
time, when an alarm goes off. 
My roommate’s endless pound- 
ing on doors to wake people 


during the Davis fire convinced 


me that it’s worth getting up. 

When an alarm goes off — 
get out! Even though your body 
may still be recovering from 
excessive partying or the proba- 
bility that the alarm is false, this 
might. be the real thing. 

To protect yourself and any.|— 
valuable belongings kept in your 
room, always lock your door at 
night or when you leave. The 
trust and friendship that deve- 
lops on many dorm floors tends 
to make people lax in keeping 
doors-locked. But such opennéss 
in residence halls makes them 
perfect targets for thefts. 

“Thefts rarely occur when a 
roém is locked,” Ballard reports. 
It’s also a good idea to keep 
small valuables, such as jewelry 
or wallets, hidden from sight. 

The UVM campus seems 
relatively safe — and it is, if you 
are careful. To avoid the possibi- 
lity of assault or rape happening, 
to you, exercise extra caution at 
night:-Stay with people — don’t 
walk alone. Walk in well lit area 
and report suspicious individuals 
to the campus police. Sle 

Adherence to safety regula 
tions seems bothersome to 
many. But, as Ballard correctly 
says, “if you don’t follow safety 
regulations, it often affects not 
only your own ‘safety, but the 


~~ safety Of “those * around “you.” 


VERMONT SUMMER CYNIC HOME SUPPLEMENT. 
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Students Enjoy Privacy, Away From it All 


By Gail Gitlitz 


Who are those students — 


who “head for the hills” when 
classes begin? What drives them 
to get up two hours earlier than 
the rest of the student popula- 
tion? 

Leslie-Crain, a senior at the 
University of Vermont, says, 
“Living in-Shelburne (10 miles 
from Burlington) provides an 
alternative from the’ school en- 
vironment. It’s nice to be able to 
enjoy Vermont froth more than 
just a student’s perspective.” 

Crain, formerly from Hart- 
ford, CT, went to UVM to “get 
away from the fast pace of city 
life.” 

“Living in (downtown) Bur- 
lington, I was missing the 
experience of small-town life. I 
wanted to take advantage of 
what Vermont had to offer — 
besides an education.” 

Shelburne enabled her to do 
just that. 

The view from the brown 
and red house where she lives 
offers a fantastic vista of moun- 
tains, dominated by the unusual- 
ly shaped Camel’s Hump. There 


is a pond and a garden in front- 


of the house and a valley ball 
court on the side. 

“This is a great place for all 
seasons,” Crain exclaims. There 
are excellent. roads for biking, 
fields for cross-countty skiing, 
hills for sledding, mountains for 
hiking, and beaches for swim- 


ming and tanning. 
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This past summer, Crain 
attended UVM’s Summer Ses 
sion, attended darice classes five 
days a week, and worked on a 
term paper for an economics 
class. Despite her busy schedule, 
she still managed to make the 
most of Shelburne living. 

“T love exercising outdoors 
since I spend most of my time 
indoors — either at classes or 


dancing. Biking and cross-coun- 


try skiing are my favorites, they 
give me a chance to see the 
countryside.”’ - 

Crain also does a lot of 
studying at home. 

“I have a room that faces 


the mountains = it’s so much — 


nicer than studying at Bailey 
where the only view in front of 
me is of someone’s_ head.” 

“Of. course, living so far 


-away can be a hassle. Many 


times I stay on campus from 9 
a.m. till 10 p.m. because I don’t 
want to drive back and forth. 
Eating also becomes a problem 
since I get home too late and I 


- can’t afford to eat out all the 


time.” 

Reminiscently, Crain adds, 
“J also don’t have the luxury of 
catching a few Z’s inbetween 


“classes.” 


Sitting i in front of her house 
watching the evening sun’s 


- lightshow. through the clouds 


while savoring some _ juicy 
“homegrown” tomatoes, Crain 
murmurs, “It’s moments like 


this that make me. realize it’s 
well worthwhile living here.” 
Steven Levsky, a UVM 


junior, also has his reasons for -- 
‘moving miles away from cam- 
pus, 15 miles to be exact. He ~ 


shares a house in Richmond with 
six other guys, of which two of 
them are UVM students. 


“Now I can play the stereo ~ 


as loud as I Want — who’s here’ 
to stop me?’ , 

No one apparently, Ges the 
next house is a mile down the 
road, well out of hearing range. 

Speaking from the porch of 
the huge-white farmhouse, Lev- 
sky looks at home with his 
environment. He is dressed in 
baggy blue overalls, plaid flannel 
shirt, mud-crusted brown work- 
boots, and a black felt hat. 

“Two of us have dogs, and 
they go crazy out here — there’s 
a lot of land to run loose on,” he 
says while pointing to a back- 


. yard that spreads quite a ways 


before hitting a forest. 
“I love to hunt and this 


place is ideal for that. All I have - 


to do is wake up and go right 
outside the door, in five minutes 
I'm in the woods, 


‘I lived downtown last year- 


and thought it was great getting 
loaded and not having to drive 
home, but now I’m tired of that 
scene. 

Now when I want to party I 
can do it here, that’s what’s nice 
about having six roommates — 
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there’ $s 
home.” 

Like Crain, Levsky admits 
that the driving sometimes gets 


always someone at 


-to him, but luckily he has more 


people around to share it with. 

“We all have to be in 
Burlington at 9° a.m. (either to 
work or.attend school) and the 
latest anyone has-to stay is 5 
p.m., sO we can take turns 
driving. I’m sure I’ll miss going 
home anytime I want, but there 
is an-advantage to that — I won’t 
be as tempted to skip classes. 

“T guess what I like the 
most about living here is the 
quiet. All day long I listen to 
teachers and students talking, 


when night comes around I’m — 


ready. for some silence. 

When I lived downtown 
there was no way to escape from 
noise, I could hear the stereos 
playing next door, cars going up 
and down the block, my neigh- 


bors’ voices — but here_ is 


nothing, except my roommates 
and the dogs, to distyrb the 


- 
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Presenting two back-to-school courses in simple economics. 


Rite-Chek. 


fee. Ever. 


It's the simplest, 
economical checking account ever. 
Just keep $100 in your account, and 
your.checking is free. We'll even give | 
you free checks. If your balance drops 
below $100, you pay just 10¢ per 
check. You pay only for the checks 
you write, and there’s never a monthly 


most 


Economics 12: 

NOW. Checking. The checking ac- 
count that pays you 5% interest. 
Maintain a balance of-$500 or more, - 
and 5% NOW Checking is. yours— 
‘absolutely free. If your balance falls 
below $500, you pay only 10¢ per 
check and a $2.00 service charge for ° 
that particular month. But no matter 


what your balance, you'll keep earn- 
ing 5% interest. 


So come to Vermont Federal Savings, and register for Rite-Chek or 5% NOW 
Checking, today. Simple economics says they’re the best 
checking accounts you'll find anywhere. 
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Downtown in Burlington Square and Essex ee S re) "4 i 


Other Offices: Rutland. Montpelier, Vergennes and St. Albans. Cail toll free in Vermont 1-800-642-5043. 1 


quiet,” he says while his dog 
Chamus barks as if on cue. 

It’s nice having a choice. If I 
want ‘to get rowdy, I can blast 


‘my stereo or have a party, and 


when I want some quiet I can 
head outdoors,” 

. Levsky is excited for fall 
and winter to come. “Next to 
hunting, cross-country skiing is 
my favorite pastime, I hear there 
are some great places to ski 
around these parts.” 

“Yea, I think it’s going to 
be a lot easier to take school 
seriously out here — I’ve got to 
make that long ride worth it!” 

It’s not hard to understand 
why Crain and Levsky enjoy 
where they live. Away ffom the 
pressures of schoolwork; the 
tumultuousness of downtown, 
and the constant chatter of 
students, Richmond and Shel- 
burne offer the serenity that 
Burlington takes away — and 
that’s a good enough reason to 
get up two hours earlier than the 
rest of the student population. 


Lakeside 


Tennis 
While You Are Getting 


Your Studies Organized... 


Don't Forget To 
Organize Your Play. 


- Doubles for tennis each week 
for less than $2.00 /week. 


- 10% discount for seasonal courts 
for all UVM students,staff,and faculty 


- Late evening or early morming 
leagues offer 2 hrs. of play each 
week for less than $6.00 per person 


- Student enthusiast passes offer play 


for $1.50 per person; per hour for 
doubles, and $3.00 per hour , 
per person for singles. 


Call Us Today 
863-5514 


75 Farrell Rd S. Burlington 


THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


and state liquor agency 


‘IS IN WINOOSKI 


Lowest Prices Largest Selection 
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Some 
Hints for 


Successful 


Film 


Making 


By Tom Campbell 


Whether you’ve bought one. 
of the more expensive sync- 
sound Super-8 movie cameras 
with elaborate features or one of 
Kodak’s small silent super Super- 
8’s with little more than a focus, 
you probably feel that you're 
ready to make your first movie, 
if in fact you haven’t yet done 
so. But film making, even at its 
most basic home movie level, is 


more complex than the push - 


button act of, say, flushing a 
toilet. 

There are certain basic 
methods and rules, which, once 
given a little thought and experi- 
mentation, can greatly enhance 
your work. Before beginning 


your quest to become another . 


Ingmar Bergman or Frederick 
Wiseman, whichever the case 
may be, consider the following 
suggestions.  —_—-- 
Decide on the type of film 
which you intend to make — 
The most common erideavor 
of the home film maker is the 
exploration or documentation 
film. These often involve mem- 


‘bers_of the family and/or close 


friends doing something that is 
either unusual or special, such as 
celebrating a birthday, going on 
a vacation, learning to walk, or 
preparing for that big semi- 
formal. Commonly these types 
of films are such a bore that 
only the person who made them 
can tolerate viewing them, and 
only because he feels self- 
loyalty. Here then are some tips 
for-making-those-standard-home 
exploration or . documentarie 
films more than an excuse to 
catch 100 winks. 

First, look for the unusual. 
Say for instance, we're filming a 
‘six year old’s: birthday. party. 


| There are certain events which 
are guaranteed to be in any film ~ 


of this nature,-i,e. the guests 
arriving, blowing out the can- 
dles, and opening up the pre- 
sents, Since these are the central 
events of such a gathering, I am 
not saying that they should be 


‘l-excluded from the film, only 


that they should not be over- 
stressed. Keep the camera ready 
for the less than obvious. Maybe 
young Johnny from the next 
hand up the 
little girl’s leg who lives next 
door. Now that is something 
with interest value. First ‘sexual 
encounters invariably make «an 
impact on: audiences. However, 
in this.example, be carefyl to 
either stop the boy before he 
reaches his destination (if in fact 
he ever does) or never to show 
the film to the girl’s parents, 
unless: you don’t think they’ll 
mind, Odds are that they’ve seen 
this sort of thing anyway. 

You may stumble upon 
drug experimentation at a party 
of this nature. If two or three 


Semi-conscious 


groups of children disappear into~ 


a bedroom, try to detect the tell 
tale signs of marijuana use. 
These are either a pungent acrid 
smell in the air and/or little red 
2yeballs in -conjunction with 
jisassociated trains of thought. 
If the children’s parents are 
wealthy, be observant for the 
obvious signs of the cocaine 
addict — usually chronic sniff- 
ling and a misplaced sense of 
euphoria. If you do indeed 
discover, that drugs are being 
used, instruct your wife (or 
husband) to oversee the party 


-while placing yourself _incon-_ 


spicuously in the room of the 
infraction. As the children 
“become high” get plenty of 
closeups, as well as establish- 
ing shots. To insure professional- 
ism, move around to different 
spots’ in the room (behind 
-plants, chairs, bureaus) as each 


‘group enters. Once you have this 


footage you will be able to 
incorporate it into a before and 
after film on the effects of drugs 
at your own six-year-old’s birth- 
day party. Or, if you are in 
financial difficulty, you might 
consider blackmailing one of the 
guest’s parents. 

The other type of film, the 
scripted movie, deals with plots 
and themes. Since they take a 
lot of time to both discuss and 
make, we’ll skip them. 

SHREKEEEE 


Maintain a firm grasp of your 


“camera’s technical abilities. 


Read the directions. 
' RRR 
Be familiar with standard filming 
and editing techniques. 

One important, but often 
neglected filming technique is 
the use of framing the subject(s) 
in a manner that communicates 
a desired meaning. Let’s use a 
vacation trip as an example. You 
are the husband and your wife js 


* chair, 


So You Finally Own A Movie Camera? 


Girl conscious 


soaking up some sun ia a lawn 
chair with a cooi drink set 
casually on an adjacent table. By 
filming a medium shot of he 
front side (from the waist up), 
you not only get her marvelous- 
ly tanned upper torso in the 
picture frame but: capture the 
remarkably plush resort motel 
which is in the background. This 
is considerably more impressive 
than dropping back and not only 
getting a full shot of her and the 
but also of the grungy 
decrepit “‘sun porch” that’s a 
part of the “‘vacation”’ cabin that 
you rented because it was fifteen 
doHars a week cheaper than the 
plush resort motel. 

Another popular filming 
technique is the use of shades of 
light as an artistic and creative 
tool. Some of the more popular 
methods are’ night simulation: 
leaving the lense’ cap on. To 
create a firey inferno — set fire 
to a building and film it (careful 
on this one). ‘ 

One last saiidaté technique 
of home movie making is the 
soft focus. By framing your 
spouse with a slight, longing 
smile on his or her face while 
making the picture ever sc 
slightly out of focus with a soft 
light background, a very tende: 
scene can be produced. Of 
course, by this point in your 
vacation and/or marriage, you 
may ,be so sick of your spouse’s 
looks that’ you may choose tc 
film completely out of focus 

Seeeenenene 


A. final suggestion. about 


home movie making: if you are 
into it for the money, don’t 
bother — unless, of course, you 
have numerous affluent 

relatives and friends. Then you 
can charge an outrageous admis 
sion price and really make ‘s 


. killing. 
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| Dealing With Woofers And Tweeters 


By Megan Herts 


With the advent of the 
stereo boom. came an incredible 
increase in the amount of highly 
specialized, technologically im- 
pressive components. Today, 
some turntablés manufactured 
are as accurate in their revolu- 
tion speed as digital watches are 
at keeping time. 

While all this is a pleasant 
change from the days of low 
quality sound from both records 
and_ stereos, the market has 
become nearly incomprehensible 
to the layman. At most stereo 
outlets, however, salespersons 
can explain the nuts and bolts of 
a stereo system in terms that 
make sense and make your 


purchase a little easier. 

Mike Patterson of Tech-HiFi 
on Church Street said several 
misconceptions exist in the 
market today. The most impor- 
tant, according to him, is that 
“big is best.” Mr. Patterson 
explained that many people 
come into -a store with their 
hearts set on buying the most 
powerful amplifier they can, and 
subsequently adding a turntable 
and speakers that don’t match 
up. He said the most important 
part of any stereo purchase 
is to make sure that the ampli- 
fier and the speakers you buy 
are a good pair, with one not 
outdoing the other in terms of 


watts or input capabilities. 

Mr. Patterson recommended 
that the most particular. atten- 
tion be paid to the speakers, 
since they ultimately are the 


‘most responsible for how well a 


system is going to sound. 
“Spend half of your stereo 
budget on speakers, about 35% 
on a modest amplifier, ‘and the 
rest toward an efficient, but not 
elaborate turntable.” Mr. Patter- 
son acknowledged, 
that some in the stereo field 
disagree with his assessment — 
calling for an even distribution 
of money spent for. each ‘com- 
ponent, others recommending a 
40-40-20 split. 


“*... Salespersons can best explain the nuts and bolts of a stereo system in terms that make sense.” 


AUDIO DEN. 
STORE OF THE BAR. 


If your audio equipment puchases have left you less than 
satisfied, or if you just want to hear the whole story, listen to 
Audio Den—The Store of the Ear. 


however, | 


Another misconception that 
some people have, according to 
Mr. Patterson, is that people will 
listen to speakers in a sound 
room, decide they like them, 
bring them home, and have them 
sound almost entirely different. 
He suggests people take into 
account where they are going to 
place the speakers in a room 
before deciding on a purchase, 
for the placement of speakers in 
a sound room may not be the 
same as in your apartment or 


room. “The tonal balance of a - 


speaker depends on where you 
put it,” said Mr. Patterson. 

Speakers emit treble in a 
directional way, while emitting 


Audio Den wants to make you happy, So they'll: do things other 
_ audio stores. won't—or can't. Things you should know about... 


Yamaha System, now available at a special price at 
Audio Den. This is a complete system of components 
that were designed from the drawing board up to 
function perfectly together. Come in and hear the 
whole story on-this Yamaha System. Yamaha—The 

Natural Sound in Stereo Equipment 


date. 


~ 


, 


base in a more rounded manner.’ 
Therefore, to place a speaker on 
a platform hanging from the 
ceiling would allow..the direct- 
ness of the treble to be heard, 
but the bass would be-lost in the 
space of the, room.. Speakers 
would then sound very trebly. 
To place a speaker opti- 
mally in a room, one must take 
into account the fact that the 
bass does have a surrounding 
type effect. Again; it-would be 
wise to place it-in a corner, 
effectively cutting down the 
sound that would be lost behind 
the speaker and, to the sides, 
reflecting this sound instead, in a 
more direct way to the listener. 
A third type of misconcep- 


_ tion is that loudness comes with 


size. This isn’t necessarily so, 
according to Mr. Patterson. He 


“it would be 
wise to place 


it (a speaker) 
in a corner...” 


demonstrated the volume capa- 


‘bilities of a pair of small Burhoe 


WB T1.1 speakers accompanied 
by a Nikko NB 315-10 watt amp }, 
to be more than adequate. “Size 
isn’t the issue it used to be, small 


_and efficient is becoming accept-. 


continued next page 
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@ Audio Den sells the very best mpeite and top lines of audio equip- 
ment. Like Yamaha. 


@ Audio Den guarantees full value product exchange within 30 days of 
purchase. 


@ Audio Den offers a 100% trade-in \Ppalicy up to.one year from purchase 


@ Audio Den guarantees all its merchandise 100%, and its in-store 
warranty exceeds the manufacturer's. 


@ Audio Den services all audio equipment. . 


Everything. 
@ Audio Den has an in-house service department which gives the 
quickest possible tumaround on repairs. . 


@ Audio Den offers delivery and full installation service. 


‘Not just what they sell. 


® Audio Den has the best prices around, with discounts on systems. 


100 Dorset Street 


Hear the Difference. 


AudioDemn 


South Burlington, Vermont 05401 
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Sounds... 


continued from preceding page 
ed,” he said. However, in a 
softer room. with a lot of furni- 
ture, more volume would be 
needed than in a “hard” dorm 
room, 

Fourth, if the number of 


to- amplifier, that doesn’t mean 
that the amplifier will produce 
twice as much sound. Mr, 
Patterson said that a tenfold 


before the loudness is doubled. 
For every ten watts comes~—a 
three decible increase in power, 
he said. 

Turntables needn’t be of the 
utmost concern to a prospective 
system buyer, said Mr. Patter- 
son. “I’d never spend more than 


continued from page nine 
mainstream of the plant. Some 
people spray leaves with a 
solution of hot water and sugar 
to adhere the resinated pollen to 
the leaves. 

Bundle the leaves together 
and place them in a hot, dry 
place, such as a hot attic or tent 
placed in the sun, until the 
leaves crumble upon touch. This 
will take between one and two 
weeks. If time is of essence and 


plants can be placed (unbun- 
dled) in an oven at 200 degrees 


watts is doubled from amplifier 


increase in power is needed. 


quality is being neglected, the . 


i at a hh a ee 


200—-for a .turntable. Most 
important is the speaker, then a 
good accompanying amplifier, 
and then the turntable. A 
turntable should do three things 
efficiently,” he said, “turn the 
record at an accurate speed and 


“have 4s little friction and inertias 


on the record as possible. He 
said that he’d seen 150 dollar 
turntables that are as good as 
you can buy. He himself has 
$3,000 worth of equipment, 
witha $150 turntable..“‘It must 
have a good arm, be able to 
withstand certain jolts, external 
variances and _ within _ the 
album itself, and perform with 
the least amount of By aay as 
possible.” 


Project Homegrown.... 


for fifteen minutes. 

With the correct combina- 
tion of seed, soil, sun, pruning, 
and luek, you might -easily find 
yourself the father, mother, or 
masters of a few ounces- of 
marijuana — marijuana that can 
be saved for those tithes when it 


seems Burlington just runs dry: 


Editor’s Note: With regard 
to recent Washington energy 
policy, this plan makes a lot of 
sense. 
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ten a small booklet on the ins 
and outs. of speakers.: The 
following is an explanation of 
some of thé basic myths regard- 
ing speakers and their design 
according. ~to Mr. — Burhoe’s 
‘Loudspeaker Handbook and 
Lexicon.” 

At first glimpse, speaker 
designs tend to look relatively 
simple and uncomplicated: the 
designer seems to have little 


morg-to do than select the right 
combinations of drivers ~ and 


electrical components, mount, 
them_in a ‘cabinet which will 
enhance the sound they create 
together, and then send the 
results down to the production 
department. 

However; technically speak- 
ing, the task at hand is convert- 
ing electrical wave forms from 
an amplifier into acoustical, 
three dimensional -waves. The 
challenge is to accomplish. this 
with the least possible. distor- 
tion, "Ideally there -should be 
none. Usually, there’s quite a 
lot. And that’s just the first 
problem. 

The designer is usually chal- 
lenged by the materials he must 
work with. The woofer, from 
which room filling bass. must 


come, in reality-is generally a - 


fragilé paper cone with unpre- 
dictable minor movements, 
pushed by a sound wire moving 
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‘Speakers: The Most Important 


For the real buffs among 
‘you, Winslow Burhoe has writ- 


in the gap of a magnet whose 
magnetic field should be uni- 


form but seldom can be. The. 
tweeter, on which the highest - 


audible frequencies depend, is 
generally a tiny, obiect called 
upon to perform the virtually 
impossible task of emitting 
sound identical to that which 

-~~comes from large musical instru- 
ments with vast radiating sur- 
faces. And dividing sounds 
between woofer and tweeter is 
the .job of an electronic or, 
mechanical crossover which can- 
not, by definition, do the job 
perfectly. 


Then, there’s been the prob- 
lem of inefficiency. Almost all 
loudspeakers are notoriously in- 
efficient, producing far more 
heat than music. Improving 
loudspeaker efficiency is certain- 
ly part of the goal. Large drivers, 
large magnets, and large enclo- 
sures help. However, improve- 
ments in efficiency are seldom 
free. They are usually paid for 
by narrowing of frequency _re- 
sponse (bandwidth). _(Band- 
width is enhanced by small 
drivers and long voice coils; both 
are enemies of efficiency.) 


_’ . Then there’s the problem of 
. Size versus performance, Large 


boxes give better efficiency and - 


frequency response, but add to 
the cost of the speaker. Design- 


ers must therefore constantly 


compromise between: size and 
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Big is not necessarily best. 


cost. in commercial designs. 

Not only must the designer 
compromise between ‘size and 
cost, bandwidth and efficiency. 
Each time he designs a new 
speaker, there are scores of 
factors to be juggled. Theory 
and math can only be a loose 
framework. Pure theory has its 
limits, first because the rooms in 
which speakers will eventually 
be used can only be guessed at, 


yet will influence frequency 


response and dispersion, and also 
because psychoacoustic factors 


(how and what the ears hear, 


how it selects and interprets) 
have ‘a strong influence on the 
final sound or “‘response of the 
speaker,” ~ 
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Rental 
Agreements... 


continued from page 6 


Conversely, these advantages 
only apply if the tenant obeys 
all the terms and_ regulations 
cited in the contract. Unlike an 
oral agreement, many written 
leases and written agreements 
contain numerous conditions the 
tenant must abide. If a tenant 


‘|breaks any of the conditions of 


the lease or agreement, the 
tenant may then be evicted and 
held financiallyresponsible for 
the time the apartment remains 
vacant. However, when ‘a lease or 
written agreement is broken by a 
tenant, the landlord has a legal 
obligation to try and re-rent the 
apartment as soon’ as possible. 

Overall, the written lease 
and the written-agreement pro- 
vide a great deal of protection to 
both. the landlord and the 
tenant. However, since both are 
designed to remain binding fora 
specific amount of time, the 
tenant is obligated to remain in 
the same apartment for as long 
as the contract states. Thus, if a 
student expects to move a great 
deal or becomes tired of the 
same apartment aftegz a month or 
so, these types of written 
contracts may not be the most 
appropriate for this type of 
student’s needs. 

THE SUBLEASE. & THE 
ASSIGNMENT 

Frequently, a student will 
sign a lease in which the student 
is. obligated to live in the same 
apartment for a full year. Since 
the academic school year. lasts 
only until May, it is not unusual 
that a student will want to leave 
Burlington in May or June but is 
contractually obligated to 
remain until September. When 
this type of situation occurs, the 
student has two options by 
which he or she may leave 
without breaking the written 
contract. These two options are 
known as the Sub-Lease and the 
Assignment (all tenants have the 
legal right to sub-leasé or assign 
their apartment, unless it is 
specifically stated otherwise in 
the written contract). 

The sub-lease and the assign- 
ment are very similar, but key 
differences do exist between 
them, In-.an—assignment, the 
original tenant. removes his or 
her entire interest in the leased 
premises for the remainder of 
ihe leased term, Hence, the 
original tenant does not have the 
right to re-occupy the apartment 
once the assignment has termin- 
ated. For example, if a student 
Signed a lease for one year and 
after six months assigned the 
apartment to another person for 
the remainder of that one year, 
the student does not have the 
right to re-occupy that apart- 
ment when the ‘assignment is 
over. 

Once . assigned, the new 


tenant (the assignee) is primarily 


responsible for rent payments 
and obeying all other conditions 
cited in the original contract. 
Thus, the assignee is contractual- 
ly obligated to the landlord. In 
the event-that the assignee does 
not pay the rent, the original 


tenant. is said to have secondary 
liability and must pay the 


landlord the required sum. of 
money. However, the. original 
tenant has no: obligation to pay 


the rent unless, first of all, the 


assignee has failed to do so. If 
the assignee fails to pay- the rent 
and the original tenant must pay 
it, the original tenant may. then 
sue the assignee for reimburse- 
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ment based on their contractual 
agreeifient.” 

In a sub-lease, the original 
tenant transfers rights to the 
lease property for a period less 
than the remainder of the leased 
term. Hence the original tenant 
retains the right to re-occupy the 
leased property once the sub+ 
lease is terminated. For example, 
if a student has signed..a.two- 
year lease and sub-leases the 
apartment for the first year of 
the two year-period, the student 
has the right to move back in 
when the year sub-lease is over, 
and resumes full interest in the 
leased, property. “ 

In the event that a sub- 


tenant does not pay the rent, the} 


original tenant is said to have 
primary responsibility and must 
pay the landlord the required 


sum of money. Unlike an}. 


assignment, the landlord may 
immediately hold the original 
tenant responsible for the rent 
without ° first. asking the sub- 
tenant to pay. If a sub-tenant 
reglects to pay the rent and the 
original tenant is required to do 
so, the original tenant may then 
sue the sub-tenant for reimburse- 
ment on the basis of their con- 
tractual agreement. 

In conclusion, the sub-lease 
and the assignment serve as con- 
structive means by which stu- 


dents obligated to long-term 


housing contracts may legally 
remove themselves from their 
obligations. If any of the above 
material appears confusing or 
you have further questions 
regarding housing, please drop 
by the Student Legal Service 
and the staff will be glad to ans- 
wer any questions you might 
have. 


Using Wood Effectively... 
Lofts Afford Space 


continued from page 14 


elegance to a. room. For dorm 
rooms, I suggest a free standing 
nodel high enough to accommo- 
date a desk or a dresser under- 
neath, and perhaps a comfor- 
table chair and a set of shelves. 


To construct, use. four 4x4 
pieces of lumber, usually avail- 
able for under $10 each. Cut all 
four to the desired height, 
considering . your plans _ for 
underneath and the fact that a 
mattress will have to fit on top 
of it. Next, cut a heavy grade 
sheet of plywood to the desired 
dimensions, taking into account 
your body size and the size of 
the space it is going into. Next, 
lay two of the 4x4’s with 10 
penny nails or spikes. Flip this 
over and nail the other two 
4x4’s on. For needed extra 
strength, nail a frame of 2x4’s 
around all four sides of the loft 
at both the top and near the 
floor. 

A more sturdy and elabor- 
ate loft can be constructed using 
the walls, ceiling and floor as 
supports. Simply cut the 4x4’s 
so that they wedge into the 
ceiling and the floor, much like 
the vertical supports for the 
bookcases. Be sure to add about 
¥% of an inch to the distance 
between floor and ceiling, possi- 
bly more if you have a carpet 
that would. settle under the 
weight. When the carpet does 
settle, the fit will become loose 
and the entire loft might-topple. 

When constructing the loft, 


Effective use of bricks and bookcases. 


be sure to, wedge a couple of the 
4x4’s into a corner for added 
stability. Remember to stain any 
pieces BEFORE you wedge 
them in. Once all the 4x4’s are 
in place, link them with a frame 
of 2x4’s nailed into the inside 
edges of the main supports. 
Once this is done, you can add a 
piece of heavy grade plywood as 
the mattress support. You might 


also want to add a couple of . 


extra precautionary supports 
inbetween. A complete loft ‘can 
be built-between $50 and $100, 
depending on size. Obviously, 
the more materials involved, 
the higher the cost will be. 


These few suggestions are 
designed to be flexible enough 
to adapt to your particular 
room, The most important as- 
pect is your initial decisions: 
determine your needs, and how 
much you will spend. 

Be careful with your furni- 
ture. Although it was simple and 
inexpensive to build, take the 
time to build it sturdy. Add the 
finishing touches on it before 
use,.such as smoothing of sharp 
edges, and staining to cover 
exposed areas. Your furniture 


may. serve its purpose, but with a}-—" ~ 


little extra effort it will—look 
good too. 


EE 


continued from page 9 


than a square one). 


can be bought unfinished. Invest 
‘jin a can.of varnish and do it 
yourself, because the fragile 
material should be protected. 
Unfinished furniture of any kind 
can usually be found at the 
Catalog stores. 

A mattress against the wall 


a couch, easily covered with 


fabric: The pillows can be. used 
as seat cushions. Directors’ 


especially. at discount stores. 


22 


the living room and a seat at the 
kitchen table (incidentally, a 
round table seats more people 
Three 
people require at least a couch, 
or three seats. You could take 
the traditional route and comb 
ihe used furniture sales for good 
buys, or you can take advantage 
of unusual furniture that can be 
bought very cheaply, and not all 
of it of the bean-bag genre.- 


~ Sometimes wicker furniture, 
as popular as it is unenduring, 


with large pillows can be used as 
furniture throws or decorator 
chairs, parsons’ tables, and vinyl 
hassocks are always a good buy, 

The rooms can be made 


smaller by using darker colors on 
the walls. The high ceiling can be 


offset by painting the walls one 
color up to.a certain height, then 
painting the upper walls and the 
iling another color. Or hang all 
wall decorations at the same 
height all’ around the room. 
Many shelves and pictures lining 
the walls givé the illusion of 
more crowded, tighter space. Big 
pictures and wall hangings have 
the same effect. 


ce 


tures like -a big bay window 
should be emphasized because 
they give the room a good deal 
of. character. 
focal point of the room by 
arranging the furniture around 
them or painting them a differ- 
ent color. Instead of drapes you 
might try bamboo or 
shades. Some stores sell “‘match- 
stick shades,” made out of thin 
strips of weak wood, which look 
good and cost as little as seven 
dollars apiece. 


will 
carefully you make your choi- 
ces, Remember, you are decorat+ 
ing a place-in which you will be 
spending a good deal of time, 
and you will not want to live 
with your mistakes. 


Take time out for the | 
good things in life. 
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How good your living. space 
look .depends on how 
than 


(See chafts). 
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In a. survey to measure 
peoples’ preferences and reasons 
various undergrads, 
graduate students, faculty mem- 
bers and staff on the UVM 
recently asked 
whether they preferred large or 
small rooms in a living situation, 
and to give a reason for their 
people 

asked, including 19 males and 22 
females. Of. the 41 people, 30 
| were “young” (thirty-ish or less) 
were “not-so-young.” 
Of .all.the people asked, in 
general the preference was for a 
large room. Males more than 
females felt most comfortable in 
larger rooms, while. the young 
more than the old preferred 
rooms (is ‘this because 
material possessions accumulate’ 
as we get older, or because 
society’s younger members have 
smaller 
amount of room’ out of neces- 
sity?). ;Females were more likely 
s to say that room size 
is of no) importance to them. / 


89% of the females and 68% 
of the males claimed they are 
content, with their living situa- 


the older participants are con- 
tent. For reasons for prefer- 
ences, the most common one , 
was “all the more room for my 
junk with a large room” or “I 
have .a lot of junk and it takes 
space.” More unique reasons like 
“I feel like a bull in a China 
cabinet when I’m in a small 
were room,” and “‘a larger room 
accomodates more. people and 
you can have a better time’”® 
expressed the feelings of large 
room lovers, while those prefer- 
ing small rooms gave “it’s? 


the most common reason. Large- 
room lovers seemed to be 
accomodating’ a non-personal 
factor of their lives (material 
possessions), while small-room 


tage of females who didn’t 
prefer one size over the other 
made one thing clear: they 
would only be happy with a 
small room if it had lots of 
windows. 

If you’re among the many 
large-room 'lovefs,.C. Bennett in 
his book Spaces for People: 
Human Factors in Design (1977) 
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In this hectic, high-pressure world, take time out to sit down, relax and be good to 
yourself at Arthur Treacher's-a nice little seafood re 


Staurant. You and the whole family 


will love our famous fish-100% North Atlantic prime white fillet, dipped in our secret 
batter and:cooked to crunchy perféction.Or our scrumptious shrimp, the seas most: 


succulent treasures, batter-dipped and cooked to, mouth-watering goodne 


ss. And of 


course, Treacher’s famous “no bones about it,” all white meat chicken. All dipped in our 


secret batter and served ona tempting platter. 
Take time out for Arthur — Treacher's- 
it's a great way - 
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offers a few hints for making a 
small room seem larger. Some 
are revised here for dormitory 
living: Lower the bed by using 
only the box spring and matt- 
ress. Any tables should also be 
low. Pattern the ceiling with an 
India print or a poster (if you 
can get it to stay there). Mirrors 
help make the room look bigger. 
Try three.6” x 6” mirrors in a 
diagonal pattern on a wall — it’s 
less expensive than one large 
one. 

If you’re going to school on 
the economy plan, consider 
yourself fortunate because Ben- 
nett suggests that a feeling of 
spaciousness can be created by 


‘simply. furnishing sparsely. If 
tions as they are now. 91% of 


-you happen to be renovating 
your dorm room anyway, Ben- 
nett suggests adding elegance by 
using light-colored slabs of mar- 
ble on the floor and creating an 
added sense of-spaciousness by 
way of a skylight. Perhaps you 
should speak to Residential Life 
first. Other suggestions include 
making sure your apartment or 
dorm room has large windows 
before you decide to become a 
permanent resident, using small 
prints for any curtains and 
bedspreads, and avoiding massive 
furniture. 

Only one suggestion was 
made for those who feel lost in a 
large room and would like to 
make it look smaller — use large 

patterns. A bedspread with a 
bold print is the best way to do 
this. Otherwise, simple room 
dividers may help you feel more 
at home. 

Since it appears that the 
world — Burlington especially — 
is getting more and more crowd- 
ed, ‘crowdedness’ is sure to 
proliferate. The problems can be 
faced with a minimum amount 
of stress if forethought and 
planning are used in designing 
places for people. ; 
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O.%. the last two years, the Cynic has experienced a 
‘dramatic expansion in circulation, staff, and revenue. 
At the same time, the paper’s needs have also grown— 
particularly in the area of staff: writers, researchers, artists, 
and salespeople. | ; 
pte The Cynic is run solely by students, whose interests 
3 diverge from biology to education. The quality of the 
| | experience available at Cynic, we feel, is unmatched at the 
Bs thst, the university. It is practical, exciting, and fun. | 
Join us at the : 


ou. feel more 


Vermont Cynic Organizational Meeting 
Thursday, September 8 
8:00 p.m. : 
Lower Billings Center 


in designing 


We cannot publish without. an ambitious staff. 
Experience in the field is helpful, but desire is the only 
requirement. Credit is available to those able to make the 


committment. 


a x * * * 


“ur first fall issue is tentatively scheduled for Thursday, 
O September 20. Hope to see you soon! 
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Leak at Fort Ethan 
Allen Forces Student 
Evacuation and 
State Policy 


Reassessment 
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DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON— OPEN*>MON.& FRI 9:30-9:00 


&» 


Saga Food Service Menu 


THURSDAY 
Sept 20, 1979 


1.French Toast w/ 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 

2.Fried Eggs 

Hearty Fries 

Past and Donuts 


agent 


1.Hot Meatloaf’ 
Sandwich w/Whip 
Potatoes 

2.Baked Macaroni 
and Cheese 

3.Julienne Salad 
Plate 

Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.Rst Turkey with 
Dressing & Gravy 

2.Beef Ragout 

3.Beef Tacos 


Grilled Liver and 
Onions - 3 Coupons 
Clam Basket - 5 
Coupons ) 


aee 
‘Julienne Salad Bar 


in dining room at. 
Simpson 


FRIDAY 
Sept 21, 1979 


1l.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
Butter and Hot 
Syrup 

2.Poaehed Eggs 

Home Fries 

Past: and Donuts 


rrr 


1.Eggburger 

2.American Style 
Lasagna 

3-Cold Meat Plate 

Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.Grilled Chopped 
Steak 

2.Baked Fish Fillet 
w/Tartar Sauce 

3.Long Dogs on Bun 


gen 
Dipper Dan says: 


“Dip Me for a Dime"... 


| 


(10¢ per dip - ice 
cream cone special) 


Waterman Dining’ Hall | 


SATURDAY 
Sept 22, 1979 


1.Fruit Fritters w/ 
Hot Syrup 
2.Scrambled Eggs 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Pastry and Donuts 


kee 
1.Scrambled Eggs 
2.Waffles w/Whip: 

Butter & Syrup 
‘3.Beef Noodle 

Casserole 
Bacon 


1.Baked Ham w/Tangy 
Mustard Sauce 

2.Turkey Brazil 

3.Variety Pizza 


ree 
Its Donut Dipping 
Time at Harris-— 


Millis & Simpson 
Dining Halls 


é 


"ae ow 


You're the sweater girls of the 80's. ‘no stereotypes, please,’ you say; 
‘we're all into different looks. Mm. that clean-cut sweater of the 


all-american 40's. that preppie look of the phi beta kappa 50's. for rock shock 


’ 


the newest idea circa 1980. just a pinch of space age 90's. any takers for 2000? 
our sweaters BY 20 ANS knits and sweater teas. from $28. here's looking at you, kid. 


and Joving every minute of it. — way in on main. 


SUNDAY 

Sept 2 1979 
BREAKFAST 

l.Waffles w/Whip 


2.Soft & Medium 


-BRUNCH - 
1. Scrambled Eggs 
2.Prench Toast w/ 
Whip Rutter and 
Hot Syrup 
3.Turkey ala King 
Sausage Links 


DINNER 


eee 

1. Rst Beef 

2.Spaghetti with 
Sauce 

3.Apple Fritters 

. with Hot Syrup 


4 Coupons 
Roast Pork with 


Dressing - 4 Coupons 


Quiche Lorraine - 
3 Coupons 


ee 


Spaghetti Extrav- 
aganze at Simpson 
and Waterman. 
Don’t forget the 
White Mouse 


Butter & Hot Syrup 


" MONDAY 
Sept 24, 1979 


1.French Toast w/ 
Whip Butter and 


w/Potato Chips 


2.Scalloped Ham and 


Potato 
3.Fruit Plate with 
Cottage Cheese 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


ake 


1.Oven Baked Chicke 


with Gravy 
- 2. Italian Sausage 
Sandwich 
3.Cheese Omelet 


Baked Meatloaf - 3 
Coupons 

Western Omelet - 

3 Coupons 


een 


Relishes and Dips 
on the House at 
all dining halls 


bi 


2 


1.Sloppy Joe on Bun 


TUESDAY 


TUES. - SAT. 9:30-5:30 


ES rere en, | 


Sept .25, 1979 -~ 


1.Pruit Pancakes w/ 1.French Toast w/Whip 


Whip Butter and 


1.Hot Turkey Sand- 
wich w/Cranberry 
Whipped Potato 
and Gravy 
2.Chili Fritos 
3.Assorted Cheese 
and Fruit Plate 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.Rst Pork with 
Dressing & Gravy 

2.Meat and Meatless 
Lasagna 

3-Batter Dipped | 
Waffles wAthip, 
Butter £ rrup 

MARSH 

Spaghetti with . 

Meatballs - 4 

Coupons 

Grilled Reuben - 3 

Coupons 

Baked Cod - 3 


Tap ‘our Keg = 
Fresh Cider and 
homemade donuts 

at all dining “halls 


Pe mei nee ee. 


, MEDNESDAY 


Sept 26, 1979 


Butter and’Hot 
Syrup 
2.Scrambled Eggs 
Hash Browns 
Pas and Donuts 


1.Salami & Grilled 
Cheese Sandwich 

2.Tuna Noodle 
Casserole 

3.Egg Foo Yong 

Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


MARSH 
Tacos - 3 Coupons 
Chicken Chow Mein - 
3 Coupons 

Shrimp Basket - 4 
Coupons 


ck eet 


“SPECIAL DINNER" 
in-all dining rooms 


MERMONT CYNIC 


Progress 
Queen 


papers after’ tt 
will be a rec 


SEASON SKI PASS 
VERMONT STUDENTS 


9g” 


‘Purchased by Oc. 15, 1979 
$120 afer Oct. 15 


THE VERMONT STUDENT PASS IS GOo0 FoR 
UNUMITED SKING FROM MONDAY TO FRIDAY EXCEPT 
DEC. 25'THROUGH JAN. 1 & FEB. 18 


ADDITIONALLY , HOLDERS OF THE VERMONT 
STUDENT PASS MAY PURCHASE A DAILY 


WEEKEND OR HOUDAY TICKET FOR $10.00 IF THEY 
WANT TO!SKI ON THOSE DAYS AS WELL 


A chemical spill at Fort Ethan Allen 
caused the evacuation of the Fort for 
a day and has résulted in an investi- 
gation of. both Folino Industries and 
the state © regulations concerning 
hazardous chemicals p.5 


/ 
There ‘was a fire at Davis Hall last 
weekend ~— but Residential Life 
, doesn’t plan to do investigations of 


rooms for fire hazards this year. Rich 
Hyland explains why on p.6 


Downtown 


The severity of the Burlington housing 
shortage has long been recognized, 
sub-standard units still exist in many 
“portions of the city, and rents have 
skyrocketed in the past two decades. 
What isn’t common knowledge is the 
extent of the city father’s complicity 
in laying the foundations of the 
Present situation. It all began 20 years 
ago when a willful group of specula-: ae =. canes 

tors and politicians determined that , A GR ae ee 
Progress would not pass the 
Queen City by... 


i 


OT a ees 


| Speakers 
7 9 


Daniel Ellsberg of 
the Watergate era 


and Soviet dissident 
ay Aleksander Ginz- 


ay burg both spoke 
at UVM this week. 


DAILY ATES TOR ADULTS: “eel cary. 314 90 
_ Holiday Weeks 6 Weekends ¢17.57 


To purchase the Pass fill out coupon below 
ani send with ¢neck or Money Onder.te: 


MAD RIVER GLEN 
MAITSFIELD, Vr, 056 
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Please register me for a non-transfer- 
able non-refundable Vermont Student 
Pass. 
Name 
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Home Address 


A Vermont. 
Movement Center 


Darienne Oaks, Director 
175 College Street 


(at the corner of Church Street, 3rd meet 


Se 


A look: at the relationship between 
the film and television industries. Can 
the movies survive the eighties? 


st 34 


Charlie Frazier goes on the concert 
‘tail and comes up with a report on We 
the Grateful Dead, the Allman Classes for all ages in: 


— the Doobie Brothers. | | Ballet, Modern, African, 
__ Limited Class. Sizes 
call 864-9329 


Sports 


Don Zimmer's job is in serious jeo- 
pardy. The Boston Red Sox manager 
will probably receive his walking 4 4 
papers after the season ends. The move 
will be a regretably avoidable one’ as 
Nick Witte discusses in his editorial. 


After 110 minutes of soccer, the score ‘x 
remained 0-0, as neither UVM nor - 

UCLA could managé to score through 4 4 
the regulation time or two overtime 

periods, The action was laced with 

flaring tempers and controversial 

ee . 


Burlington artists Gregg Blasdell end 
Susan Gregg in profile  p. 36,38 


RESTLESS NIGHTS - 


ond album hes finally arrived. 

S outstandi 
cm eck. a, cuteiandng 
different ways. 


LPR Tape £99 
° 


¥ jules and the polar bears 
fanetiks 


including: 
Good Reason/Fate/The Smell Of Home 


[Brave Enough Dreem Police/Way Of The World 


Voices/Gonna Raise Hell/Need Your Love 
| aaa pian oe ee 


JC 36138* The anxiously-antici- 
pated. second album from last year's 


most criticallv-acclaimed group: 


4 ane 4.99 '' & Tape §.99 


telwakia Reverds 
‘Some of thé albums you will find onsale! » 


FE35773 Thisisn’t the stuff drea 
are made of. This 's Cheap Trick. 


7 iG 


\ MZ -~yD 


—ear&hatr. 
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Daily 10-6 
Mon.* Fri 1-9 


ae _ Editorial Board - 


Editor-in-Chief: John Letteri 
Executive Editor: Russell Flannery 
Managing Editor: Joshua Reynolds 


News Editor: Sarah Bailey 
Features Editor: Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
Arts Editor: Tom Campbell 


- Sports Editor: Nick Witte 


Associate Editor: Steven Larose 
Copy Editors: Claire McCrea, John Matarese 


Business Manager: Shari Klien 
Advertising Manager: Anne Stires 
Photography Editor: Bob Gale 


Contributing Editors: David Greeff 
Helen Peilzman 


Literary Supplement Editor: Lauren-Glenn Davatian 


Contributing Staff 


Contributing Staff: Russell Glitman, Hart Van Denberg, 
Caroline Smith, Joel Blackmer, Shari Cohen, Brooke Laff- 
man, Rich Hyland, Pat Roomey, Alan Marshall, Dana 
Baron, Jean Reinsborough, Melissa Lantis, Beth Dopsee, 
John Paine, Ken Jaffe, Steve Young (News/Features), 
Dave Kimmel, Jenny Landey, Pete Wentworth, Mark 
Muscatello, Denise Childs, Tom Nuccio, Diane Cherry, 


VERMONT CYNIC PRINTED BY: 


Billings Center Box 20 
University.of Vermont . bridhod, toninee ‘ape 


Burlington, VT 05405 
(802) 656-4412, 4413 


“This issue is dedicated to 

‘our atnbassadors of goodwill... 
ali 2000 of them” - 

|. = General Larose 


The Vermont: Cynic assumes no responsibility for 
unsolicited materials. All submissions are subject to the 
Vermont Cynics right to edit. All unsolicited material 
becomes the Property of the Vermont Cynic. 

__-No part of this Publication may be réproduced without 
the expressed written consent of. the Vermont Cynic. 

Subscriptign rate is $12 yearly. 

Circulation: 10,000 


The Vermont Cynic is published weekly during the 
school year except vacations by students at UVM. Opinions 
expressed herein do not’ necessarily reflect those of the 
University Administration, faculty, staff, or the State of 
Vermont. 


Help Save Lives — 
Write for the Cynic 


For 
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“potentially 
according to 
Edmund Stov 


September, 
owned by Fo 
for weight vic 


By Sarah Bailey. 

Leaking chemicals from a truck 
parked at Fort Ethan Allen on September. 
11 not only forced a temporary evacua- 
tion of the fort, but have also sparked a 
probe into the state regulations concern- 
ing transportation and storage of hazard- 
ous chemicals. 

The evacuation included UVM peo- 
ple in student. housing who were forced 
to leave their homes for a day until the 
truck owned by Folino, Industries could 
be moved to a safe location in a five acre 
field at Camp Johnson. 


rT 


butanol, sodium hydroxide, naptha, ben- 


zene, hydrochloric acid, petroleum ether, 
caustic soda,and chlorine;;,. >: 
“Given that list of chemicals ‘they 


' couldn’t possibly overreact,” ‘said- UVM 


chemistry professor Chris Allen. A drop 
of any two of those chemicals would fave 
created an explosion, and the resulting 
heat would have ignited the gases ‘on the 
truck. It could have been a®very serious 
incident. Allen also added that benzene 
is a “class one” carcinogen, ri 

As a result of this incident and the 
earlier incident, state officials began a 


.@ partial list included’ butanol , sodium 
hydroxide... hydrochloric acid , petroleum 
ether...and chlorine... ‘Given that list of 
chemicals, they couldn't possibly overreact’ 
said UVM chemistry professor Chris Allen...” 


“The evacuation was a precautionary 
measure,” stated Donald Sutton, chief of 
St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue, who 
assisted in the incident. 


‘The sequence of events began with 
another Folino truck- being stopped for 
weight violations on the Suzy Wilson 
Road in Essex. Examination revealed 
twelve violations, including not having a 
qualified truck driver, At the same time, 
the Department of Motor Vehicles was on 
its way to. check the trucks. at the fort. 
‘They had apparently been sitting behind 
a warehouse for at least two weeks, and 
someone noticed that they didn’t have 
proper transportation placards. | 


In a check for violations of the 
Motor Vehicle Division, state officials 
discovered that eighty-eight drums of 
hazardous chemicals were in faulty and 
rotten containers. 


Subsequent examination of the 
materials revealed that a number of 
“potentially dangerous chemicals,” 
according to Colchester Fire Chief 
|Edmund Stowe, had been-stored together 
in the truck. A partial list included 


thorough investigation of all of Folino’s 
facilities. “According to State Attorney 
Mark Keller, “a warehouse in Winooski 
had ‘some possible problems.” An old 
warehouse in Griswold had fewer prob- 
lems. ~* : 


The warehouse in Winooski had been 


- sold to a developer for a nursing home. 


According to Keller, a large amount of 
debris had been left behind, including old 
chemical drums. ; 

One person who examined ‘the 
premises mentioned” a blatant danger. 
Helen Keith, director of the Ethan Allen 
Day Care Center, spoke of “two 55-gallon 
drums that were taped to each other. One 
contained mineral spirits (a petroleum 
product) and the other contained a 

‘ caustic agent. Those two products com- 
bined are highly explosive. ” 

The day care center was one of the 
organizations involved in the evacuation. 
Due to some misunderstanding, they were 
not informed of either the evacuation or 
the potential dangers, until a concerned 
parent living at the Fort notified them. 

“Apparently there was some ques- 
tion as to whether we were actually in 


_ Spill At A Glance — 


August 21°~ A’ tractor-trailer truck 


containing chlorine and ammonia crashes. 
The truck is owned by Folino Industries. “ 


September .12:.—. Another . truck, 


owned. by Folino Industries is. impounded. 


for weight violation. on the. Suzy Wilson . 


Road. Subsequent examination reveals 12. 


violations: failure to display proper 
registration, failure to carry a registration 
certificate, failure to “have shipping. 


defective clearance, stop a = 
lights, having a defective tire, and no 
having: 9° : driver's. “medigal. : entice 
nrg ea cae eee TR EE 
September 12 — Someone notices 
thst. the trucks parked st Fort Ethan 


a 
: 
¥ 


Cards, and notifies the Department of 


Motor Vehicles.. Robert Morrell of the 
DMV ‘ investigates, opening trucks to 


examine contents and smell the chemi-|.. 


cals. The. Fort is evacuated as a precau- 
tionary measure until the truck can be 
moved to Camp Johnson. 


September : 14 - 
Folino has the ch 


By 4:00 p.m. 


- orders must be permanently stored in 


conditions by mid-November. 


; SS 
“=n of Fe o's W rehoiibes sin ‘hal ~ 


area are then checked for further 
tions. State's Attomey Keller says tha 
“some problems were found.” 


Colchester firemen inspected the interior 


of the suspect truck with gas masks in an 


attempt to identify the contents. 


danger,” explained Steve Hamilton of the 


Photo by. Rob Swanson 


Center. “However, we feel that there is «6 
still some danger due to the company °°** There are no State 


operating within the fort, and we are 
closely monitoring the situation.” They 
are considering a lawsuit against Folino 
for loss of income for the day they were 
closed. “At this point, however, we have 


stated Hamilton. hQ7qrdous Chemicals...’ 
Keller stated that he had talked. to 


not made any decision,” 


Helen Keith of the Center, “and they are 
furious,” he said. 

Folino Industries was served with 
orders following the incidents that state 


all the chemicals must. be temporarily: 


stored in a manner and location chosen 


by the Department of Labor and Indus- : 


try. At present they have been tempor- 
arily stored in a gravel pit in Williston, 
from which they must be permanently 
removed by mid-November. _ 
According to Richard Jones, Fire 


Laboruhe 


_. The Department is also exémining 
past records of Folino and Farrell Indus- 


regulations concerning 
the transportation of 


‘State Attorney 
‘Mark: Keller 


tries, as the company was formerly . 
named. Farrell Industries has had two. 
major’ warehouse fires’ in Winooski. 

“There are no state regulations’ 
concerning the transportation of chemi-: 


cals,” said Keller. “‘There are Federal ones 


that the state enforces. If there were 


Director of the Department of 


example to the industry,” he added. 
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ILM DEVELOPING SPECIA 
fat gee a 


ITALIAN FOOD" - 
Bi ONOA 
Cocktails & Wine / | | 


Take a Break from Stuc ying 
Treat Yourself to our 


Fine Selection of Italian Foods 


O “HOME MADE 


*LASAGNA* == RAVIOLI x.’ 
* SPAGHETTI x * ANTIPASTO x: 


wPIEA 2 Sy 
TAKE OUT-SERVICE AVAILABLE™ 
2 a 
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"Safety 


‘s 


National Fire Protection Asso- 


By Rich Hyland 
In the past year, major 
'. electrical fires in Davis Hall and 
the Billings Student Center have 
accounted for over 70,000 dol- 
lars in damage. Yet, even though 
safety officials admit that the 
greatest probability of such fires 
is in the residence halls, the 
Department of Residential Life 
has_ discontinued conducting 
regular and-thorough inspections 
of all occupied dorm rooms as of 
this year. 


investigates, and then calls the 


BFD if necessary. 


“The BFD would like to: 


respond to all alarms,” Barrett 
said, “but this presented the 


possibility of a ‘cry © wolf” 


situation in the event of false 
alarms?’ Barrett recalled a suspi- 
cious fire in the Coolidge dump- 
ster a few’ years. back which 
caused what he termed “a public 
relations incident” resulting in 
several ‘letters 
BFD.’ 


..We dont have the... 
people to inspect two 
thousand rooms.... 


Campus safety coordinator 
Jim Barrett stated in an inter- 
view last Friday that his office 
(which consists of himsélf and 
an assistant) used to conduct all 
building inspections personally, 
investigating- for potential haz- 
ards, as well as proper main- 
tenance and equipment. 

Fifty percent of this time 
was devoted to the residence 
halls, inspecting as many rooms 
as possible .on the average of 
twice a year. Now, most of this 
responsibility is delegated to the 
R.A.’s who are “expected to 
inspect each room, discuss fire 
safety with the floor members 
and consult Barrett about any 
hazards which may exist on the 
floor. 


““There’s really. no sense in -: 


harassment,” Barrett said, “we 
really can’t prohibit anything. If 
we confiscated someone’s hot 
plate or toaster oven, they'd just 


_ go down to Gaynes and buy a 


new one. The most I can do for 
them in room inspections is give 
them a sticker with the emer- 
gency numbers on it.” : 

_.The distribution of these 
Stickers is also now the RA’s 
responsibility. 

Barrett explained that the 
new policy adopted with the 
cooperation of Bill Ballard, 
Assistant Director of Residential 
Life, attempts to “‘sell safety” to 
the students by “reasoning with 
them as adults and showing 
them that he or she have alot to 
lose in the event of a fire.” 
Demonstrations and slide shows 
teaching fire prevention have 


‘been conducted in some resi- 


dence halls and literature on 
personal fire safety from the 


ciation is to be printed on 
napkins and distributed at a: 
SAGA dinner in an effort to 
further educate the students. 
Barrett also said that many of 


‘the fire. codes had been incor- 


porated in the fire safety and 
room. decoration policies in The 


. Cat’s Tale. 


When asked if his office had 
any power of . enforcement 
should they become aware of a 
hazardous situation in a person’s 


‘room, Barrett replied that such a 


situation would be referred to 


‘§ Residential ~ Life authorities, . 


“This,” he said, “‘was done out 
of courtesy.” 
Barrett spoke of a similar 


_ courtesy existing with the local. 


authorities, the Burlington Fire 


Department. With the excéption 


of Jeanne -Mance and the infir-- 


‘Mary, all campus alarms. first 
alert UVM Security who in tum 


know,” Batre 
_ them not to €66I4h their rooms 


Barrett ‘praised the BFD for 
its remarkably prompt rescues, 
despite the indirect line of 
communication and credits them 
with averting what could have 
been disasters. 

“When they got to the fire 
at Davis last year and saw the 
smoke pouring out, one ofthe 
firefighters said ‘we’re going to 
be pulling bodies out of there.’ 
Luckily, no one was injured very 
badly.” Barrett also had praise 


logy to the 


Inspections Halted 
Despite Weekend Fire 


t 


and yet we sell them food right- . 


* on campus.”’ 

Wouldn’t the door-to-door 
inspections still expose him to a 
larger number of students in an 
effort to..“‘sell them safety?” 

“Probably, yes,’ Barrett 
replied, “‘but we just don’t have 
the numbers of qualified people 
to adequately inspect two thou- 
sand rooms in three weeks.” 
Barrett also revealed that a 
kitchenette facility was in the 
Davis 2nd lounge, but this was 
removed so students could occu- 
py the lounge on account of 
overcrowding. 


Also, according to some 
Redstone Campus students, the 
new alarm systems installed are 
not working properly, prompt- 
ing many students to disregard 
them. 


“Many of the RA’s were 
going around, banging on doors 
and telling people to leave the 
building,” one student recalled, 
of the fire Saturday night, “‘they 
were saying ‘get out, get out, it’s 
the real thing.’” : 

“This week, one went off at 
2 AM, one at 4 AM, one at 6 
AM,” one Mason resident stated. 
“It’s getting to the point where 
people just say the hell with it 
and go back to sleep.” 


Birlington firefighters said of the Davis fire last spring, “‘We're 
.going to be pulling bodies out of there.” Fortunately, no one 
was seriously injured. 


for the BFD concerning the fire 
at Billings last May. “They were 
at the scene in a matter of 
minutes. Another five minutes 
and we would have lost the 
building.” The fire at Billings, a 
registered landmark, was spotted 
by an anonymous passerby who 
ran to the Security office to 
report it. “We were lucky,” said 


._Barrett, 


After this interview with 


Barrett on Friday, a fire on 


Davis 2nd was the cause for 
dlarm last Saturday night at 
approximately 2:46 AM. A 
student who was cooking food. 
in her toaster oven fell asleep 
and the oven started to bum.. 
The building was evacuated and 
the BFD were summoned. The 
girl was roused from her sleep by 
a passerby who noticed the 
smoke from her . room. | No., 


injuries occurred. 


Asked if an incident such as 
this warranted resumption of 
full. scale room _ inspections, 


- Barrett said that he doubted that 
such inspection would do. any 
good: “Where the enforcement 


comes in concerning the rule of 
not cooking in the room, I don’t that they were just some little 
: thing that could be improved.” 


tt ‘said. “We tell 


“They must be broken,” 
said another, “they go off, buzz 
once or twice and then shut off. 
They aren’t false alarms, no one 
hits them with anything,‘ It’s 
very strange.” _ 


When asked. if two visits 
from fire loss*insurance inspec- 
‘tors last year resulted in higher 
fire-insurance rates, UVM Trea- 
surer Gordon Patterson asserted 
that they did not. He-stated that 
the rate per thousand on which . 


-the. premium was based did not 


increase last year to this year. 
However, the University ‘did 
have to pay $20,000 directly for 
part of .the fire damages 
($10,000 deduction each for 
Davis and Billings repair costs). 


Asked for his opinion on 
how the fact that two major- 
fires on campus could affect our 
fire insurance in the future, 


_ Patterson replied that he did not 


think Residential Life had a bad 
safety ‘record in the eyes of 


either the insurance companies 


or the Fire Department.“I don’t 


think that- these fires were 
i’ by ‘nepligeiics. 1>thinl 
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Ellsberg Compares Anti-Nukes 
With Protesters of The 60’s _ 


By Brooke Laffan 

*“The United States govern- 
ment is presently participating in 
conspiritorial activities to keep 
the ever-present dangers of a 
major nuclear. accident a secret 
from the public. As a result, the 
anti-war demonstrators of the 
1960’s could well become the 
anti-nuclear demonstrators of 
the future.” 

This, and the opinion that 
such protests did in fact end the 
Vietnam war, were the major 
contentions of Daniel Ellsberg as 
he spoke at Ira Allen Chapel 
Monday night. 


After opening his speech 
with a few comments on his 
recent involvement in anti- 
nuclear demonstrations, he 
stated, “there is a movement 
growing. One sign is the rallies 
and other measures that were 
taken up during the Vietnam 
war, which are closely related to 
it in their effect and recruiting 
aspects.” 

Elisberg backed up’ his 
theory by relating much of the 
conspiritorial behavior of the 
United States during past presi- 
dential administrations. He em- 


phasized that the reason for such _ 


governmental subterfuge as 
Watergate and his supposition of 
similar behavior today is the 
result of the administration’s 
fear of the power of the people. 
“The biggest secret of all is 

the power of the people who 
have the freedom to act demo- 
cratically,” he stated, 

Rather than risk a mass 
show of public displeasure in a 
policy, Elisberg maintained that 
the government merely does not 
allow the people to know what’s 
going on in the first place. 

Elisberg appealed to the 
audience not to let themselves 
be convinced by the media that 
they are apathetic. He contends 
that rather than being uncon- 
cerned, the populace is really 
uninformed. “If we become 
’ aware and act on that awareness, 
we have strength.” 

Elisberg drew upon his 
personal experience in both 
Washington and. at recent nu- 
clear demonstrations to illustrate 
the similarities of the situations. 

His intimate knowledge of 
Washington during the Vietnam 
years, supplemented by the 
current best-sellers from Nixon 

and Haldeman, resulted in the 
‘disclosure of some lesser-known 
facts about Watergate. 


After. Ellsburg distributed 
the Pentagon Papers to 17 
newspapers. in June 1969, he 
maintains that a complicated 
plan. was formulated to dis- 
credit him..Thus, his psychia- 
trist’s office was eventually the 
scene of a break-in where his 
records were stolen, 

Elisberg produced  trans- 
cripts of taped conversations 
between Howard Hunt and Gor- 
don Liddy on the subject of his 
supposed ties with the “New 
Left.” 


His theory of conspiritorial 
government resulted from the 
administration’s apparent con- 
cern about him. He believes that 
the administration thought he 
knew more than he did about 
secret’ presidential policies. 
According to Ellsberg, they 
believed that he knew that 


mamese into surrendering. The 
theory involved making the 
Vietnamese believe that Nixon 
had “reached his limit” and 
would resort to dropping nuclear 
bombs, as Eisenhower threaten- 
ed during the Korean War. This 
fact, according to Elisberg, is 


validated by Roger Morris who 


worked on the actual plans. 

Elisberg’s point in relating 
those events was that an escala- 
tion and the possibility of 
nuclear war was avoided due to 
the mass display of public 
displeasure at the moratorium of 
November 1969. 

Nixon supposedly needed 
solid support at home in case he 
could not convince (the Viet- 
namese he was erode about a 
nuclear attack. Thus he was 
forced not to escalate because he 
knew public opinion would be 
severely divided in any serious 


Ellsberg drew comparisons @ present anti-nuke movement 
with the anti-war movement. of the 1960's. 


ixon would “refuse to go ~ confrontation. 


through another election with- 
out having won the war.” 

From Nixon’s  autobio- 
graphy, he read the quote, “I 
intended to end the war one way 
or another, whether by negotia- 
tions or increased use of force.” 
Ellsberg stressed that this was in 
1569 when the administration 
claimed it was ending the war. 

From Nixon’s and Halde- 
man’s books Ellsberg read pass- 
ages which legitimize his claim 
that Nixon used his “mad man 
theory” to threaten the Viet- 


-Ellsberg concluded the 
speech metaphorically by tying 
together Nixon’s supposed nu- 
clear threat and the one Ellsberg 


“believes faces us daily. Relating ; 


Nixon’s nuclear threat — a train 
heading toward a station upon a 
one-way track — to his own 
experiences sitting on the train 
tracks at Rocky Flats preventing 
an export of nuclear arms, he 
concluded that both trains did 
not reach the station because 
there were people on. the 
tracks, ts 


Baccalaureate Idea Discussed 


By Pat Rooney 
Are there courses that 
should be taken by all UVM 
undergraduates? This question, 
and the study that is being 
carried out to determine -the 
answer, were placed before the 
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+ 


Wertheimer. He emphasized the 
committee was set up for 
research purposes only, and will 
not be involved in the decision- 
making process. 

The report released at the 


and accumulation of know- 
ledge... and professional prepara- 
tion.” 
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By Dana Baron 
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New  York’s Greenwich Village. The 
explosion rocked the entire block shatter- 
ing windows up to a sixth floor of the 
apartment house across the street and 
blasting a-two-story hole, twenty feet in 
diameter through the wall of the house 
next door, 
At least five survivors crawled from 

the crumbled remains of the house and 
disappeared in the ensuing excitement, 
never to be seen in public again. In the 
aftermath of the explosion, 3 people and 
a powerful student organization lay dead. 
The occupants of the _ townhouse- 
turned-rubble were members of the 
Weathermen, an extremist offshoot of an 
organization called Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS). In the decade prior 
to the explosion in Greenwich Village, 
SDS had grown from a small discussion 
club to become the most powerful 
student organization in the nation’s 
history. In many ways, SDS was an 
integral part of the “‘1960’s era” in U.S. 


the Student League for Industrial Demo- 
cracy, sensing a new mood of optimism 
and activity on college campuses, decided 
to scrap its cumbersome name. After 
some discussion, the group came up with 
history. the broader, fresher sounding “Students 
The media myopia of the times for a Democratic Society.” Armed with 
depicted SDS as a fledgling militant -this new name and a $10,000 grant from 
action organization spawned in the the United Auto’ Workers union, SDS 
Political ferment of ‘the early 60's. stepped boldly into a new decade. The 
Although the name was new, the organi- Only thing needed now was an issue to 
zation represented the culmination of a Upite around. 
long history of organization on the The issue was provided in February 
nation’s campuses beginning in 1905 with 1960, about 3 months before the first 
the founding of the Intercollegiate _ scheduled SDS national conference when 
Socialist Society. Through the years, the ‘our black students sat down at a-white 
mame and form of this organization !unch counter in Greensboro, North 
changed frequently to conform-with-the Carolina and-ordered coffee. This seem- 
ever-changing national mood, but the line ingly insignificant act brought the grow- 
of descent continued virtually unbroken ing civil rights movement to national 
right up through the 1960’s- attention. The civil-rights movement in 
In_1959, the contemporary incarna-- tum brought national attention to SDS. 
tion of the ISS, an organization known as For the next 5 years SDS conducted 


s 
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_ Former SDS Leader to Speak at UVM - 
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the civil rights battle on the nation’s 
campuses fighting for Affirmative Action 
Programs, Black Studies programs and the 
Passage of Civil Rights legislation spon- 
sored by a Congressman from Texas 
named Lyndon Johnson. These early 
efforts met with some moderate success 
on many levels. Many of the demands for 
Affirmative ‘Action and Black Studies 
were won and the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 was passed. But of..equal impor- 


tance was the fact that these early efforts — 


forged a bond between Black and white 
students that would be essential in the 
yearsahead. - 

- Meanwhile, in tise same five years, 
SDS moved forward organizationally. In 


“the Spring of 1962, the organization 


drafted the Port Huron Statement which 
briefly outlined the beliefs and principles 
of the organization. SDS also sketched a 
model for the prospective reorganization 
of society. This statement was significant 


FOR STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


TOR 


senatorial elections will be held Oct. 23.4 


All full time undergraduate 
students are eligible to run. 


_ Petitions are available at the S.A. office 
through Sept.28 and Due By the 28th = 


leader of Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), will speak jin Ira Allen 
Chapel on Sept. 24 at 7:30 P.m. The 
topic of the lecture will be “The Student 


Movement: Past, Present, and Future,” 


Davidson held national offices in 
SDS from 1966 to 1968, some of the 


paper. 

Davidson is still active in leftist 
politics as a member of the Communist 
Party (Marxist-Leninist) (CPML). He is 
currently the editor of the CPML’s 
theoretical journal Class Struggle. 


in that it provided a basis for dissecting 
the American status quo in‘light of a 
definitive model. It would provide the 
cohesive aims necessary to keep SDS 
rolling in the years ahead. 

As the 1960’s wore on, an increasing 
sense of frustration began to set in. Many 
of the goals that SDS’ers thought would 
be readily achieved tumed out to be 
somewhat more difficult. Even the hard 
fought victories of the Civil Rights 
movement appeared hollow, mere words 
On paper, amidst the racial violence that 
spread cancerously through the hearts of 
the nation’s major cities. The circles of. 
disillusionment began to ripple outward 
from 1965 onward as more and more 
people became aware of the widening war 
in Indochina, which was claiming more 


and more young American’s lives. 


SDS soon took a leading role ‘in’ 
opposing the war in Vietnam, SDS saw 


(continued ‘on page 15) 
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On Campus 


A Dissident’s View of The Soviet Union 


Ginzburg Debuts at UVM 


By Sarah Bailey 

“At this moment, my coun- 
trymen are in submarines with 
rockets pointed at the U.S. I, 
most of all, want to.make sure 
that those rockets do not fire,” 

' Said Soviet dissident Alexander 
Ginzburg in his first public 
speech since arriving in the U.S. 
last spring. 

Ginzburg spoke last Tues- 
day in the Living/Learning Cen- 
ter to approximately 200 UVM 
students and faculty members 
under the auspices of the Pro- 
gram for Russian and East 
European Studies and the Fund 
for the Study of Human Rights 
of Eastern Europe, He delivered 
a brief statement and then 
answered questions for more 
than an hour with the aid of an 
interpreter. 

He emphasized the often 
discreet nature of Soviet aggres- 
sion asserted not only on the 
international level, but at’ Rus- 
sian citizens as well. Ginzburg 
noted the. disparity between 
official Soviet theory and the 
beliefs of the average Soviet 


citizen saying that outside of the 


government, support for the 


Soviet system within the coun- 


try is non-existent. “The people 
of the Soviet Union have passed 
beyond all the temptations of 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrines. 
No one believes in these ideolo- 
gies anymore.” 

“The power of the Soviet 
Union exists because it is recog- 
nized by ‘all the Western coun- 
tries. When that is lost, the 
government will have to make 

concessions to thé péople of the 
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U,LS.S.R.” 

‘ Ginzburg was asked, “Do 
you mean that the U.S. should 
break off diplomatic relations 
with Russia?” The response was 
an emphatic “Yes,” 

. The United States does not 
weild its might properly when 
dealing with the Soviet Union, 
Ginzburg claims. “Whenever the 
U.S. has really said ‘no’ and has 


‘stuck by it, the Soviets have 


retreated.”” He cited both the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in the early 


60’s and the status of West 


Berlin today as examples. 
“There has been no other time 
the U.S, took such a stand,” he 
stated. “If the U.S. were to take 
such a stand now, it would be 
honored.”’ 

Ginzburg was skeptical 


about the recent SALT II 


accord. “The Soviet Union has 
never fulfilled any agreement it 
has signed. To discuss the 
validity. of SALT is therefore 
worthless.” 


To spread his opinions; 


Ginzburg observed, “‘I used my 
capacity as a journalist — writing 
about Soviet society as I saw it, 
and making sure the rest of the 
world knew.” 

Ginzburg was sentenced to 
eight years in “one of the most 
difficult Soviet prison camps” 
for his involvement in the 
Helsinki group and in the 


Russian Sociat-Fund. The Helsin-. 


ki group is dedicated to monitor- 
ing the Helsinki Accord for 
human rights. The Social-Fund is 
an organization that helps the 
families of political prisoners. 


It was. during this prison | 


term that the Soviet Union 


agreed to release Ginzburg to the: 


United States in return: for two 


~ Soviet spies. Prior to that prison | 


term Ginzburg served two years 
for publishing an unauthorized 


book of poetry. “It had no: 
political content,” he revealed, . 
“It merely hadn’t been cleared 


by the censor’s bureau.” Ginz- 


burg also served five years for 


writing a documentary account 
of the trial of two writers who 
had published their work outside 
the Soviet Union. 

At present Ginzburg lives 
with Alexander Solzhenitsyn in 
Cavendish, Vermont. 

Ginzburg was ; asked to 
define his role as a dissident, to 
identify what exactly it was he 
objected to. He replied force- 
fully, “I am for human rights — 
therefore I cannot help but be 
anti-communist. The communist 
government is more hostile 
towards its own people than 
the American press discloses,” 
he said, ~ 

Ginzburg thinks the growth 
of religion in his country is 
encouraging. He believes it will 


‘play a major role in the develop- 


ment of the non-political culture 
of the Soviet Union. “One must 
remember,” he said, “the de- 
struction of religion is the basis 
of the socialist state.” 

« Censorship was a common 
theme of student questions. “A 
Soviet writer has to deal: with 
various fornmis of censorship, He 
already knows what can. and 
can’t be written, so the first 
form of censorship is a personal 


one, Full, whole truth does not . 


r 
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Photo by Pat McGerald 


UVM students were Aleksander Ginzburg’s first American 
audience since his arrival in the United States last spring. 


exist in any official publication 
in the Soviet Union. We have 
learned to extract truth through 
the various shades of meaning 
within the written expression.” 

Ginzburg said that few 


‘books enter the Soviet Union 


illegally, due to their ‘size and 
shape. “It is impossible to 
smuggle large books in — they 
cannot be hidden.”’ 

Ginzburg was asked how his 
perceptions of the United States 
compare with what he had read 
and expected. He admitted he 
was “a special case,” having read 
anything — legal and illegal — he 
‘could possibly “get about the 
U.S. while in Russia. The picture 
painted by the Soviet govern- 
ment, Ginzburg divulged; is 
“that of Chicago in the 1930’s, 
gangsters and all.” 

“The_ strongest impressions 


COLD STORAGE RENTAL 


$40” rental per school year . 
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_ FREE DELIVERY 
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P. O. BOX 3361 


the common person has are that 
the government has expended a 
great deal of effort to erase 


thoughts of American help to. 


Russia after World War I, and 
the Lend-Lease program after 
World War II.” 

Ginzburg concluded by 
praising Carter’s human rights 
stand. “He has given us quite a 
bit,” Ginzburg noted, stating 
however that he sensed the 
president’s stance may be shift- 
ing. 

Ending on a human rights 
note, Ginzburg compared those 
UVM students present with 
Soviet students. “Any political 
activity by a Soviet student leads 
to his dismissal. This creates a 


great impression. True political - 


changes must come about, but 
people have to live through 
today as well.” 
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Danville 


By John Payne 

Every September the small 
Northeast Kingdom town of 
Danville overflows with hun- 
dreds of people carrying strange 
instruments which appear to be 
the last remnants of medieval 
alchemy. 

Employing the witching rod 
and pendulum, practitioners of 
the art of dowsing search for oil, 
minerals, water, and buried 
treasure;-among other things. As 
members of the American Socie- 
ty of Dowsers, the participants 
entertained as well as informed 
the people of Danville. 

Such goings-on in the other- 
wise quiet town attract many 
local observers who drop in, as I 
did, for a look at the ASD’s 
book and literature displays or 
to take in a couple of work- 
shops. Many serious dowsers 
from all across the country and 
Europe come regularly each year 
to spend four days going to the 
workshops and meeting other 
people with similar interests. 
The convention welcomes -visi- 


tors and it’s well worthwhile to. 


go just for the weekend if you’re 
going for the first time or two. 

“You learn a little more 
each year, but you can’t begin to 
see it all if you just come for the 
weekend,” noted one Danville 
native. 

The dowser’s. two main 
instruments are the forked rod 
(or forked branch) and the 
pendulum, The “witching rod” 
is used to detect hidden veins of 
water, oil, or minerals, or even 
migsing persons. The pendulum 
will answer any “yes or no” 
question. It is used by some for 
divination of future events. 

On Saturday; a visitor to the 
Dowser’s Convention could see 
both these instruments in fre- 
quent use. While some dowsers 
used rods to search for water 
and the hidden treasure buried 
by ASD, a few pendulum users 
consulted their instruments to 
determine which workshop to 
attend or to decide which entree 
from the Creamery Restaurant’s 
menu their bodies might need 
most that night. 

On the ‘program. for the first 
session in the afternoon were 
Pauline Nobel speaking on “Two 
Dowsers’ Experience with Heal- 
ing’ and Robert Ater on “‘Dis- 
tant Viewing and Map Dows- 


ing,” a technique that dowsers- 


use to find things when they 
cannot go to the place to find 
the hidden object or person. A 
speaker on professional oil dows- 
ing, and “Dowsing for Mineral 
Deficiency and Vitamin Needs” 
were also featured. 

’ I chose the latter, due to my 
longstanding interest in nutrition 


“as a “method ‘of healing. The 


speaker, George Gershman, 75 
and planning to live to about 
150, was an interesting introduc- 


“‘4 twitch in time... * 


tion to a common interest of 
many dowsers — healing. Gersh- 
man believes in self-hypnotism 
and has shrunk his infected 
tonsil and cured various other 
minor ailments of his by a 
method of concentration that he 
invited us all to try. 

He: had us shut our eyes and 
relax various parts of our bodies, 


instructing us to ask our blood - 


to bring any needed nutrients to 
the area and take away any 
unnecessary deposits. This is 
something you can use without 
the aid of a pendulum. Gersh- 
man also dowses for his own 
nutritional needs by using the 
pendulum and maintains that 
any pendulum dowser can also. 
Gershman also believes we can 
heal ourselves with vitamin and 
‘mineral supplements, combined 
with the power of positive 
thinking. 

_. After this workshop we had 


free time to go to the town hall- 


and browse through the exhibits 
on different.aspects of dowsing 
and to read about .the next 
group of workshops or exchange 
information with other visitors 
and dowsers’'on who you should 
not miss: If turns out I had 
missed Chris Bird, formerly 
skeptical of dowsing, now au- 
thor of a-new book on dowsing 
and co-author of The Secret Life 
of Plants, speaking on the 
“History and Meaning of Dows- 
ing.”” The next workshops inclu- 
ded the more common topics 
like “basic dowsing’”’ and “well 
dowsing’ and the more esoteric 
ones such as “Dowsing for 
Noxious Rays,” a variation of 
water dowsing. 

Mr. Livingston has com- 
mitted himself to helping people 
who are afflicted with diseases 


such as arthritis which he 


believes are often caused by 
radiations emitted by very deep 
water lines or fault lines. He has 
often found arthritis patients’ 
beds to be lying right over these 
radiation lines. When the “béds 
were moved or the rays absorbed 


_by driving in iron rods, the 


afflicted _person’s arthritis im- 
proved substantially. 

Livingston, like other dows- 
ers, does not claim 100% accur- 
acy in his dowsing, and notes the 


difficulty of dowsing in many 


parts of the west where ‘many 
dry veins of water are often hit 
when looking for water. 

Paul Sevigny, a prominent 
dowser from Danville who has 
found scores of wells in the area, 
had a notable failure to find 
‘water this year in front of a 
great number of. press people, 


Similar failures have happened . 


before during convention de- 
monstrations, occasional 
imaccuracy of even. the best of. 


Aowsers is something that even 


they cannot explain; nor can. 
they explain why the technique. 
works for some dowsers almost 


. Photo by Bob Gale 
all of the time. These failures 


' tend to reinforce public skepti- 


cism of a phenomenon that 
many people are skeptical of to 
begin with. 

Dowsers rely on their gener- 
al success for their reputation. 
Some make a living from dows- 
ing. One man I met who knew a 
professional oil dowser, summed 
up the attitude of many dowsers 
toward skeptics, “If dowsers can 
find oil with greater accuracy 
than any other methods the oil 
companies have, who would be 
foolish enough to be skeptical of 
their power?” 

Of course if an gil company 
makes a _ mistake based on 
dowsed information, then all 
they’ve lost is the price and time 
needed to drill the hole. But 
what about making a mistake 
about. what-nutrient-is missing in 
your system? A person has to 
have great faith in the accuracy 
of his pendulum to trust it to 
diagnose health problems> Repu- 
table dowsers do not practice 
health diagnosis unless the treat- 
ment can do no harm. Cases that 


doctors cannot. cure are open ° 
territory for dowsers, however, . 


because doctors who might 
laugh at moving one’s bed to 
cure arthritis are not going to 
laim moving the bed did any 
Aarm either. 

The ASD encourages mem- 
oers to do private research on 
‘the accuracy of their dowsing. 
At the annual convention, dow- 
sers have the opportunity to 
exchange ideas and success stor- 
ies. Christopher Bird has resear- 
ched the successes of many 
different dowsers in different 
parts of this country and Eur- 
ope. 

Other dowsers have pub- 
lished their research on specific 
types of dowsing. In the town 
hall, the ASD had _ books on 
subjects such as “Pendulum 


-Dowsing for Bodily Deficiency,” 


“Map Dowsing” and dowsing for 
hidden treasure. These books are 
always available at the ASD 
headquarters in Danville along 
with dowsing rods and pendu- 
lums of all prices. 

The -Amerfican Society of 
Dowsers sponsors this annual 
convention each year to further 
its goals of giving “dowsing a 


_Stature of dignity and authority” 


and disseminating “knowledge 
and information about dowsing 
to as large a group as possible.” 

It’s well worth a trip to the 
picturesque town of Danville to 
catch even a day of lectures, 
demonstrations, and workshops. 
Both members and visitors are 


_ welcome to come and partici- 


pate for a price of four dollars a 
day or $10 for the whole con- 
vention. Anyone interested in 


+ .Parapsychological , +; phenomena 
will,have ample oppertunity to 
s/meet like-minded ‘people and 


swap some good stories. 
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To Cut © 
Distribution 


digit Mantissa/two digit 
exponent calculator 
featuring a low-power- 
consuming FEM liquid 
crystal display. 
So, for an average of two bat- 
teries‘a year, you'll get plentyiof cal- 
culating power in a small package. 


Just two tiny silver- 
oxide batteries will 
power this slim elec- 
tronic calculator for 
approximately 1,000 
hours of operation... or an 
average of one year. 
The Sharp EL-5806 is an eight- 


* Automatic power-off function. * Statistical calculations with statistical 
* Trigonometric, inverse trigonometric, | mode {STAT}, number of samples/ 
logarithmic, and hyperbolic functions. — /Zx [nZx], mean /Xx? (xXx?], standard 
* Degree/minute/second and Polar deviation [So], enter data/correct 
Rectangular Conversion. data {DATA CD] keys. 


_ The Vermont Cynic will cut 
its downtown circulation by 
2,000 copies effective Sept. 20. 

The decision to curtail the 
student-run newspaper’s city cir- 
culation was reached after dis- 
cussions with the Vermont Van- 
guard Press. 

“We do not expect the cut 
in _ downtown _— circulation to 
affect our advertising revenue 
nor our capacity to continue to 


produce the quality newspaper . 


that’ UVM students and the 
community have grown accus- 
tomed to,” said Cynic Editor-in- 
Chief John Letteri. He added 
that the cuts will enable the 
Cynic to streamline its down- 
town distribution and more 


effectively reach the community ° 


readership that circulation is 
aimed at. On-campus distribu- 
tion will rise to a total of 8,000 
copies and be distributed more 

thoroughly throughout campus. 
The Vanguard has long 
contended that it is unfair for a 
tax, exempt organization like the 
Cynic to compete for the same 
advertising revenue and reader- 
ship that a tax-paying organiza- 
tion like the Vanguard does. 

The essential disagreement 
between the two weeklies is the 
downtown distribution. The 
Vanguard contends the Cynic as 
a student newspaper should be 
restricted to campus. Meanwhile, 
the Cynic contends that since 
the university offets many 
events, such as lectures, plays, 
and workshops that interest the 
community, they should be 
allowed to distribute there. 

Although the legal issues are 
admittedly cloudy, university 
attorney Paul Sutherland 
believes the Cynic has responded 
responsibly. 

Steven - Brown, \publisher of 
the Vanguard, was unavailable 
for comment at the time this 
story went to press, and when 
one Cynic reporter called and 
asked for comment,‘he was told 
he. could- speak to a janitor. 

Over the past three years, 
the Cyni¢é has grown consider- 
ably in terms of advertising 
‘revenue generated as well as staff 
and paper size. The campus 
weekly currently receives less 
than 3 percent of its total 
operating revenue from the 
university Student Association, 
and approximately 50 people 
_ work to produce the Cynic, 
which averages 48 pages a week. 

Letteri finds the Vanguard’s 
request for a cut in downtown 
circulation and the Cynic’s 
agreement as inconsequential to 
the performance of the Cynic, 
but questions the validity of the 
argument presented for the cut. 

“When a person decided to 


pick up a paper, he or she is 

primarily concerned with what 

they expect to find inside the 

product, editorially and in terms 

of layout. If one paper is not 

being picked up-as frequently as 

another, then it should move to ° 
supply more of what people 

demand, and not resort to other 
tactics,” he said. ; 

David Greeff, former editor- 

in-chief of the campus weekly, 

said in an interview last fall that 

the reason for the Vanguard’s 

lack of success (at that point) 
was due to their “misjudgment 

-of the market and not the 

presence of the €ynic.” ° 

In an effort to continue to 

improve the quality of the 

newspaper, the Cynic has 
solicited professional advice for, 
its advertising, editorial, and 

lay out_ people, as_well-as_photo- 
graphy staff. These people are 


drawn from UVM, The Burling- 
ton Free Press, and UVM Public 
Relations. In addition, the news- 
paper has developed a three-part 
media seminar series to bring 
nationally recognized experts in 
the field. into the university 
for the benefit of the students 
and the community at large. 


“Tf one paper is not 


being picked up as 
frequently as another, 
then it should mové 
to supply more of 
what the people 
demand, and not 


resort to other tactics.” 


~ John Letteri 


The Cynic has also under- 
gone. several staff changes and. 
production improvements, The 
news and features sections have 
been merged to avoid duplica- 
tion and provide a more efficient 
way _of communicating the 
events of both the campus and 
the community to the student 
body. “¥ 

Russell Flannery has been 
named executive editor and 
Joshua Reynolds will. be the 
managing editor for the Fall ’79 
semester. Shari Klein will man- 
age the business end of things 
with help from Debbie Palmer. 
Anne Stires has undertaken the 
advertising. manager’s position, 


’ with new ad staffers Jim Wade 


and_Carrie Cook. Claire McCrea, 
John Matarese and Helen Pelz- 
man will be copy editors, and 
Steven Larose will be on special 
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Monday Night . 
Steamers - 507 Dozen 
9:00 - while they last 


Remember, whether you're look- 
ing for a friendly, cozy atmos- 
phere. 

A date for Saturday night... 
The best selection of draft beer in 
Burlington... Some fine stereo 
sounds... A great line of super- 
sized drinks... Chess, checkers, 
backgammon, or the best of 
this year’s sports action on our 
color TV 

Or just the night out, you 
should be heading for the Chancel | 
. We'll take good care of youl 


LAST 


CHANCE 


SALOON - 
147 Main St. 
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By Hart Van Denburg 


KODAK — LEICA OLYMPUS FUJI 
—» 863-6910 i a ae 
100 DORSET STREET MALL S: BURLINGTON VT 


try within a year. 


Hall, and Gil-Scott Heron are 


to what the organizers hope to 
be a four to five hour gathering. 


“cities such as 
Chicago depend 
on nuclear 
energy for half 


‘their power...” 


-——-. -_ +. or & 


The energy problem, and 
particularly nuclear energy, is 
expected to be a major issue in 
the 1980 presidential election 
race. President Carter, while 
publicly leaning toward - solar 
—energy, has-made it clear that he 
has no intentions of halting 
nuclear power. In a- private 
meeting held during the May 6 
tally in Washington last spring, 
he asked various anti-nuke mem- 
bers to be fair with him and said 
that-there was no way he could 
shut down nuclear power. He 
also made the point that cities 
such as Chicago depend on 
nuclear energy for half of their 
power supply. 

Publicly, though, Carter has 
not taken a hard stance on 
nuclear power. In the meantime, 
other noted presidential candi- 
dates have been jumping on the 
no-nuke bandwagon for public 
support. Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts and 
Governor Edmund Brown of: 
California have appeared at 


By Henry Van Denburg 
: The “no-nuke” movement 
Officially took root on the 
University of Vermont campus 
last Wednesday when over 100 
people showed up at the Billings 
North Lounge for a preliminary 
ti-nuclear meeting, Everyone, 
including the organizers headed 
: -8 by Kirby Dunn, seemed sur- 
prised at such a large turnout, 
The main purpose of the 
meeting was to announce up- 
coming events. On September 
“23rd: a “direct action” will take 
Place at the Vermont Yankee 
nuclear plant in Vernon, Ver- 
mont. In this case, “direct 
action” means blocking the 
supply road to the plant on the 
day ry fuel is to be trucked in, 

y near the plant is 
ie the p also 


5) ; 

Both activities are fa 
scheduled nationwide’ Shee 
ciding with a. mass rally to 
be held in New York. City pf the 
same day. 
: Another direct action is 
Proposed at the Seabrook, New 


Sponsored by the UVM Ariel Yearbook 


. : ‘ % 
SUBJECT : The.Ecological Systems of the Lake, Mountains, Rivers, 
etc., and UVM, Burlington, and Vermont in Politics, Social Life, etc 


ENTER: Black and White and/or Color as many photos as you wish... 
FREE! 


DATE: Submit by October 1 at.4 p.m: 
" 4 


es 


JUDGED on clarity, content, format, and symbolism. © 


WINNERS: receive $50 for best b/w photo. $50 for best color photo. 
and will be used in the 1980 ARIEL. ‘ 
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THE SHY PHOTOGRAPHER» Anti-Nuclear Rally 
| | | Planned for New York 


Over 100,000 people are 
expected to converge on New. 
York City on September 23 for 
the second major anti-nuclear 
tally to take place in this coun- 


Among the many public 
figures slated for appearances are 
Ralph Nader, Barry Commoner, 
Dr. John Gofman, and Bella 
. Abzug. Graham Nash, Jackson 
Browne, Bonnie Raitt, John 


expected to add a-musical flavor 


various anti-nuclear rallies 
around the country. 
Kennedy, considered a 
potential major threat to Carter 
in 1980, has been quiet about 
the issue, Brown, however, has 
gone so far as to say that we 
would “be stealing from the 
future’ if we allowed nuclear 
power to continue growing in 
this country. 
Yet for all the passionate 
feeling among the likes of Brown 
and the 100,000 that marched 
on ‘Washington on May 6, there 
is still a strong pro-nuclear 
feeling around the United States. 
Dr. Edward Teller, the ‘so- 
called father of the hydrogen 
bomb, recently appeared before 
a House Science and Technology 
Committee and said that, 
“Nuclear reactors are not safe 

- but they are incomparably safer 
than anything we might have to 
produce electricity.” 

Newsweek. magazine, in a 
recent “energy special,” also 
came out with a pro-nuclear 
stance. It stated, ‘“‘The U.S. must 
retain the nuclear option, but it 
should also make some immedi- 
ate changes in licensing and 
regulation and promote a crash 
program to solve the long-term 
waste-disposal problem.” Cur- 
rently, 41 reactors do not meet 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion’s standards of safety. 

Locally ..inVermont,- the 
anti-nuclear movement has been 
expanding. “‘We realize the diffi- 
culties involved,” said ‘Barry 
Steinhardt of VPIRG. “‘What we 
want is a gradual phase-out and 
not an immediate shutdown.” 
Steinhardt also went on_to 
describe the problem as he saw 
it. “‘The Carter Administration’s 
main problem is that they are 
too dependent on an- instant 
solution that they can pump. a 
lot of money into.” 

Jeff Marshall, an. active 
member of the Burlington Safe 
Energy Coalition, added to 
Steinhardt’s opinion. “Our main 
problem is that we really don’t 
know the long-term effects of 
low-level radiation.” Both of 
them are dedicated to other 


UVM No-Nukes Meet 
Yo Plan Strategies 


Hampshire nuclear plant, scene 
of previous demonstrations and 
occupations, The Coalition for 
Direct Action at Seabrook plans 
to enter the Seabrook nuclear 
site peacefully and to prevent 
construction by remaining there. 
According to the Coalition, 
activists may have to use ladders, 
shovels, and witecutters to gain 
access to the construction areas. 
The anti-nuclear spokes- 
people at Billings also provided 
information regarding work- 
shops in non-violent civil dis- 
obedience. They stressed the 
basic rule that violence was to 
play no part in their rallies an 
occupations, 
The organizers of Wednes- 
day’s meeting asked their audi- 
ence whether the UVM_anti- 
nuclear group should join the 
Student Coalition Against Nukes 
Nationwide. (SCANN). _SCANN 
is a young organization which 
coordinates the student anti- 
nuclear movement on a nation- 
wide basis. UVM students voted 
unanimously to join. 
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WOMEN’S WORK — 


By Jean Reinsborough 


Remember rushing home 
after school as a little tot, 
excited because you knew 
Mother would be’ waiting there 
for you? Those days may be 
over,- for most mothers are not 
at home anymore. An esti- 
mated 3.7 million mothers 
(women ‘with children under 
18) have joined the working 


world in the past decade, putting 


a total of 35 million women — 
nearly 40% of all workers — in 
the labor force. 

Women. have not unleash- 
ed themselves from the kitchen 
sink simply because they want 
to. The facts indicate that 
women are working because 


“«@ female high school - 


graduate earns less on 
the average than a 
man who has not 


completed elementary 
school... ” 


they have to. According to. the 
U.S. Department of Labor Wom- 
en’s Bureau, a majority of 
women work due to economic 
need. in June of 1974 about 
60 percent of all women workers 
were single, widowed, divorced, 
separated, or had husbands 
whose earnings were less than 
$7,000 a year. In 1979, millions 
of women still work to support 
themselves and others, 

Even though women work 
for the same reasons men do, 
they -are generally concentrated 
in low-paying; dead-end jobs. 
99% of all women in profes- 
sional positions teachers or 
nurses. As a result, the average 
female worker earns less than 
57 percent of what a man does, 
even when both work full-time, 
year round. 

Further, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor claims that a 
fully employed, female high 
school graduate earns léss money 
on the average than a fully 
employed. man who has not 
completed elementary school. 

The situation of women 
faculty at UVM is no exception 
‘to the rule. According to an 
analysis of women’s wages at 
UVM by Caroline Smith (see 
Cynic 2/22/79), women. repre- 
sent 22% of the entire UVM 
faculty and earn $2-7,000 less 
_than men faculty in every 
department, Even within the 
departments where men are the 
minority (Home Economics, 
Nursing, and Allied Health), 
men hold higher paying posi- 
tions. 

Most are aware of a history 
of struggle for equal pay and 
equal opportunity. But even 
with public awareness backed by 
‘federal laws, women’s incomes 
in ratio to men’s are not increas- 
ing. Beast oire% 

One reason women’s in- 
comes are not increasing is 
that the jobs most — readily 
available to women ee 0 
traditional “women’s” 
such as teaching, nursing, cleri- 
cal and social work. Because 
these occupations generally pay 
lower wages it is more advan- 
tageous for women to go into a 
non-traditional. field. Even then, 
she may have to accept less pay 
than a mati would receive in the 
same position. 
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Another reason for lower 
income, which women are just 


beginning to examine, is what 


happens to her paycheck before 
she sees it. According to Dee 
Dee Ahern, author of The 
Economics of Being a Woman, 
some 40-50% of each woman’s 
pay check is automatically re- 
moved and deposited into three 
major reservoirs of money that 
substantially fund our economic 
system: into government feve- 
nues through taxation; into 
insurance companies through 
fringe benefit deposits; and into 
insurance, banking and invest- 
ment companies through depo- 
sits into pension pools, Ahern 
notes that all these deposits are 
supposedly for a woman’s and 
her family’s future benefit. But . 
women have traditionally found 
that they receive little or no 
benefit from these deposits 
because of loop holes in regula-| 
tions and requirements. 


A good example of this is . 


in the Social Security System 
which is able to maximize 
women’s deposits and mini- 
mize their benefits by designa- 
ting women as “dependents.” 


If a woman is married, her | 


Social Security deposit is uni- 
form with that of_ all other 
workers: 11.7 percent of her 
income, up to a maximum tax 
of..$1,790 a year. But,-a wom- 
an’s benefits from Social 
Security are based on her 
present marital status. 

Social Security requires a 
twenty-four duration of marri- 
age before a woman is eligible 


' for benefits. Therefore, if divor- 
ce occurs before the twentieth 


year of marriage, a wife is 
entitled to no retirement, survi- 
vor, or disability benefits, If a 
husband dies and the widow has 
no.children under 18 (or 22 if in 
college), she does not receive 
benefits until age 60, unless she 
is disabled, in which case she can 
collect. benefits at age 50. 

. Further, when it is time to 
collect Social Security benefits, 
the wife must choose between 
taking her own benefits from. 
deposits she has made, or half 
of her husband’s benefit — 
whichever is larger. Very rarely 
is‘ the wife’s benefit larger than 
the husband’s, .thus a woman 
most often collects half of her 
husband’s benefit and receives 
no benefit from her own depo- 
sit. 

Social Security is only one 
example of a deposit made 


without the promised benefit - 


to women. Pension is a $200 
billion industry which leaves 
six out of ten widows in pover- 
ty, with only 2 percent receiving , 
benefits from spouse’s working 
years and gives a woman retiree 


less than $81 a month. 


In effect, women are major 
funding agents for Social Secur- 
ity, welfare, and insurance com- 
panies because_they receive little 
or no return from their costly 
deposits. 

More and more women 
may be going back to work, 
but most are finding that exist-” 
ing economic and social barriéts 
prevent them from realizing the 
full benefits of their efforts. 


Jean Reinsborough co- 
directs the UVM Woman's. Or- 
ganizational and Referral Center 


and will be writing this semester 


on issues affecting women. . 
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; & Before TIME GOES BY ... 
get a great trade-in deal on nearly 


new stereo components or a complete 
System at tremendous savings from Audio 

Exchange. We are Vermont's only trading. 
center for used high fidelity components. Our 
selection Of nearly new national brand names and prices 
; are nothing to “‘Humph’’ at. Save as much as 50% of original 
list price. We buy, sell and trade. If it’s Hi-Fi and saleable, we’re 
interested. Bring in your equipment for a cash offer, or trade it for audio 
equipment with satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. For the 
ultimate in new fidelity sound systems Audio Exchange is proud to be the 
exclusive dealer in this area for ONKYO stereo equipment. It’s the choice 


: AQudio 
©Xc on OE... 


1062 north ave, burlington, vt.. 


A Division of Acme Electronics 8:30-5:30 Tues. thru Sat. Closed Monday. 


ams 


All merchandise sold = 
with full guarantee 
against hidden defect 
or malfunction. r. 
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SPORTSWEAR — 
% DRESSES 
* SKI CLOTHING 


OPEN 9 TO.9 Fe: 
388 SHELBURNE ST., BURLINGTON 


862-5488 
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- Upstairs Records... not just __ 
a record store but your 
headquarters for blank tape. . 


120-Minute Cassette 

Buy two— | 

Get one Free! 
MEMOREX — 
90-Minute Cassette 
Get one Free! 


od 


“ts it lve or is it Memorex?” 


beaibisa. or tor 
0, Or tortoise 
shell . Button on 


or 


100 Dorset St. Mall 
Hours: .10:00-5:30 
Fridays ‘til 9:00 
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VPIRG Report 


By Susan Warren and 
David White 

Campus life is in many ways 

insulated from the outside 

world. But the threat of rape 

and attempted rape is nonethe- 
less a real one. 

There have been no report- 

ed rapes on the UVM campus 

since the spring of 1978. During 


‘ the 77-78 school year, however, 


five rapes were committed, and 
in each of the past two years, 
several rapes were _attempted. 


_. States Attorney Susan Vea ob- 
‘served that the -number of 


rapes in Burlington as a.whole 
“increases with the return of 
students simply because there 
are more women to attack.” 


This year there have been‘ 


12 reported sexual assaults in 
Burlington. Sexual assault refers 


to, rape or forced sexual. acts, 
including child molesting. This 


figure is up from the combined 


total of 16 for the previous two' ' 


years. This increase may be due 
to a larger percentage of rapes 
being reported. | 

Though rape in the U:S. is 
estimated- to occur every five 
minutes, ‘rape remains the most 
under-reported felony in the 
country. 

According to Stephanie 


- Schoggen of the Burlington 
- Police Department, only 10-50% 


of rapes are reported nation- 
wide. But Schoggen believes that 


“Burlington’s report rate is beter 


than the national average, due to 
extensive efforts by the city to 
educate women about the nature 
of the crime and of the legal 
process, 
Although there are no sure 


‘ways to avoid being attacked, 


sOme - precautionary measures 
may be taken. The fist is to 
avoid situations that are favor- 
able to rapists. Lock your car 
doors, lock your home while 
you are away, walk with a friend 
at night, or at the very least 
avoid isolated places after dark. 

Richard Scott-Smith, chief 


- Of UVM Security, ‘warns that 


even a well-lit aréa. may be 
unsafe if the area is isolated. He 
points out that one rape occur- 
red in the well-lit parking lot by 
the. gym. Specifically, Scott- 
Smith advises that students steer 
clear of Redstone Path, especial: 
ly by the Newman Center, if 
they must walk alone at night. 

' Unfortunately, there is no 
simple rule for deterring a rapist. 
If the rapist is armed, most 
sources advise a woman not -to 
resist unless she is adequately 


- skilled-in self-defense so that she 


feels confident: dealing - with 
weapons. . ; 

____If the rapist is unarmed, the 
woman should do whatever she 


can to fight back. Of course 


’ there is no way to tell how the 


rapist will respond, and sound 


.judgment. should be used. In 


most cases, however, confident 
action will-deter and possibly 
disable the man long enough for 
the woman to escape unharmed. 

Basic self-defense techni- 


ques may. be effective. A spokes= - 


person for the Women’s. Rape 
Crisis Center notes that most 
victims are grabbed from behind 
and their arms are immobilized. 
In this case the woman should 
consider kicking the attacker’s 
shins of -smashing his instep. A 
ring of keys or a purse can be 
tumed into effective weapons. A 
woman who chooses to resist 
should scream to scare the rapist 
and to alert help. The Women’s 
Rape Crisis. Center suggests 
screaming “help”. or “fire,” 
rather than simply screaming or 
crying “‘rape.”’ 


Any rape or sexual assault 


should be reported, for reporting 
may prevent potential rapes 
from happening. Several rapes 
are. often committed by the 
same person. This is allegedly 
the case with the UVM rapes of 
1977. The arrest of rapists, 
moreover, may act as a deterrent 
to future crimes. 

The Burlington Police 
Department has a high capture 
rate for rapists. According to 
Schoggen, the 16 reported rapes 
of 1977._and 1978 all led to 
arrests and convictions. The rate 
for grabbings and exposures is 
lower, but Schoggen insists these 
should be reported as_ well. 

Scott-Smith. noted that 
UVM Security -will'be coordinat- 
ing an escort service for students 
this fall. The Chief is exploring 
the possibility of work-study 
pay for escorts, although stu- 
dents are encouraged to volun- 
teer. 

In the event of rape or 


attempted rape, the Burlington 


Police Department (658-2700) 
or the Women’s Rape Crisis 
Center (863-1236) should be 
called. The Center, which oper- 
ates a 24-hour hot line, provides 
women with long term counsel- 
ing and establishes self-help 
groups for women seeking sup- 
port from other women. 

VPIRG and the UVM Won- 
en’s Organization and Referral 
Center (WORC) plan to hold a 
rape awareness workshop later 
this fall. The workshop will 
focus on the incidence of rape in 
Burlington, will discuss ways to 
avoid rape, and will offer a 
demonstration of basic  self- 
defense techniques. Contact 
WORC at 656-4460 or VPIRG at 
1-223-5221 for more informa- 
tion. Eels 
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UVM Professor Named As. 


New Agriculture Dean 


By Brooke. C. Laffan 


Dr. Robert 0,: Sinclair of 
the University of Vermont was - 


selected this past summer as the 
new Dean of the College of 
Agriculture. : 

In a-tecent telephone inter- 
view, Sinclair, now on sabbatical 
leave im Washington, stated that 
he has three major goals as the 
new Dean of Agriculture, most 
important of which is the salary 
structure for the members of his 
college. Sinclair. stated that 
“there are great inequities within 
the College of Agriculture and 
between the other colleges in 
regards to pay.” He feels that 
because some faculty members 
of the College of Agriculture 
work twelve, instead of the usual 
nine months a year, their pay 
should reflect that added time 
factor. 

Sinclair’s second goal is to 
make the college more efficient 
in terms of research priorities 

“to use our limited budget to 
achieve the best impact and 
payoff.” To realize this goal, he 
plans to travel throughout Ver- 
mont and the nation, learning 
from other specialists. 

UVM President Lattie Coor 
said that he is “especially 
pleased with the choice of 
Sinclair, as he is a native Ver- 
monter whose entire history 
is with agriculture. He brings us 


an understanding of Vermont ' 


and its agriculture.” 

To obtain a broader under- 
standing of the needs and wants 
of the college, Sinclair said, “‘I 
plan on concentrating.and learn- 


ing more about the Physical . 


Sciences within the’ college 
because I have been involved 
with and already know the social 
science aspect.” 


As for specific plans, Sin- - 


clair intends. to confer with his 
associate deans upon his return 
to UVM in January. He claims 
that he is “anxiously awaiting 
the first of the year, getting back’ 
to friends and colleges, and 
returning to deal with the 
problems at UVM.” 

Sinclair is presently a Prior- 


SDS. 


the war as a senseless waste of 
American lives and resources in a 
war that would benefit only a 
very few wealthy corporations. 
It was the fight to end the war 
that moved SDS further and 
further to the left and brought 
the organization to the height of 
its power, .. 

The ane used by SDS in 


grew and gathered support, 
mainstream 


including political 
figures such as Bobby Kennedy, 
Eugene McCarthy and George 
McGovern. Yet the war smolder- 
ed on. 


As the candidates lined up- 


..for the 1968 Presidential elec- 
tion, the power of SDS con- 
tinued to. grow with the mount- 
ing opposition to the war. It was 
in this election that SDS exer- 


cised its. greatest impact on 
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ities Analyst at the Agriculture 
‘Research — 


Maryland. Employed in the 
Joint. Planning. and Evaluation 
Commission (a: division of the 
Science Education Administra- 
tion), he works with other 
specialists to. determine long 
range needs in agricultural edu- 
cation and. research. In addition, 
Sinclair is on two advisory 
boards to the Secretary ‘of 
Agriculture. According to Sin- 
clair, the Joint Counsel on Food 
and Agricultural Science deals 
with cultural 
Big Business “more with the 
establishment.” More innovative 
is the users’ Advisory Board 
created by “Congress to aid 
consumer and alternative agricul- 
ture groups, as well as the 
general public. 

President Coor explained 
that such experiences, along 
with research projects, were 
some of the determining factors 
in the selection of the new Dean. 
A committee of students and 
faculty aided Fred Evering, 
acting Dean of EMBA, in choos- 
ing candidates who were then 
interviewed by President Coor, 
by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, and by any faculty member 


Nukes... 


clean sources of energy. This 
does not include. coal, the 


.Teserves of which are expected. 


to last around’ another ite 
years. Coal and “syn-fuels,” 
*Steinhardt calls coal-based ‘vu: 
thetic fuels, are felt to be better 
than nuclear energy by VPIRG, 
‘but they do not support them. 
They feel that there are substan- 
tial amounts of safe and renew- 
able energy with which the 
world can function. 

Even sabotage is seen as a 
reason for the discontinuation of 
nuclear power. Recently the 
Virginia Electricity and Power 
Company was the victim of a 
near disaster with stored fuel 
rods. The FBI was called in 


® 


national politics. When the elec- 


_tion- was over, Lyndon Johnson. 


had been dethroned for his war 
policies, Bobby Kennedy lay in 
an Arlington, Virginia grave, 
thousands of protestors had 
been beaten and arrested, many 
at protests during the Democra- 
tic National Convention in Chi- 
cago. Yet with the election of 
cold warrior Richard Nixon, all 
seemed to have come to naught, 
and serious talk of revolution 
was inthe air. — 

SDS was the source of much 
of that revolutionary talk. The 
group had seen its-hopes and 
dreams delayed or demolished, 


“its organizing and activism had 


failed to bring demonstrable 
changes. Racism continued to 
plague the nation, though per- 
haps less blatantly; the war 
continued to rage; and the voices 
of thousands went effectively 
unheard in a nation that had 
prided itself on Democracy. For 


who wished to do so. Thé three 


chosen finalists were then inten- 


. Sively interviewed to determine 


their leadership qualities, their 
understanding of UVM, and. 
other desirable traits. Sinclair, 
through this process, was found 
to be most. qualified for the 
position. 


Originally from Johnson, : 


Vermont, fifty-six. year old Sin- 


clair received both his B.S. and. 


M.S. from UVM. He then 
obtained his Ph.D. in Agricul- 
tural’ Economics from Michigan 
State University. in 1958. Sin- 
clair then returned to UVM as a 
part of the Extension Service, as 
well as a professor in the Resour- 
ce Economics Department. At 
the same time, he has been on 
numerous land use study and 
economic. advising commissions 
throughout Vermont. These in- 
clude the Governor’s Blue: Rib- 
bon Property Tax Panel from 
1967- 1968, the State Land Use 
Panel . from 1972-1973, Rural 
Division Research 1972- 1977, 
and the.Governor’s Council of. 
Economic Advisors from; 
1974-1977. Sinclair was also. 
part of a Visiting Professor 
toca program in England in 
1965 


3 = 
ont from page 12 
when a caustic white powder 
was discovered dumped on the 
stored fuel_rods. at the Rich- 
mond VEPCO plant. 
«The..remaining part of the 


year will prove crucial to the . 


future of nuclear power. Yet it 
seems probable that no matter 
what the final outcome is on the 


nuclear debate, no one will ever 


be happy with the ending 
verdict. 

Future plans include .co-or- 
dinated demonstrations around 
the country on September 23, 
including the Vermont Yankee 
plant in Vernon, and a planned 
occupation of the Seabrook, NH 
nuclear power plant on October 
sixth. 
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some, revolution seemed to be 
the last remaining alternative to 
continued oppression and vio- 
lence." 


SDS began to undergo meio- . 


sis as factions holding differing 


views of the sort of revolution . 


necessary, and the means neces- 
sary to accomplish. it began 
to split. As a result, SDS finally 
split in 1969. The major factions 
included a terrorist group, call- 
ing itself the “Weathermen,” and 
a group dedi¢ated to Marxism- 


Leninism. By 1970, the-split . 


between these groups had be- 


ecens oc deep thar BDachecite 


exist as a cohesive organization. 
The violent explosion in 
Greenwich Village. in Match 
1970, attributed to a basement 


explosives lab, provided a drama- - 
tic finale to SDS, replete-with— 


the tragedy and frustration of 


t 


~ Come in.and suit your occasion. 
We have assembled a.fine selection 


- of dresses sportswear and. separates 


in sizes 5 - 13 
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97 Church St. 


Sharpen Your Mind... 


Lawrence 
Debate 
Team 


Info. Meetings Mon. t 
tm. 306 Pomeroy 5:00pm. 


This Years National Topic 


Resolved: 


The federal Gov't should significantly 
strengthen Beviation 0 of mass media 
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Schedule of High Holy Day services 
ORTHODOx: Ahavath Gerim, Archibald St: | : 


OSH HASHANAH YOM KIPPUR 


CONSERVATIVE. 


_Ohavi Zedek, 188 North Prospect St. 


ROSH HASHANAH YOM KIPPUR 


Sat. 22 


10:00 am Mon. (ct. 


Mon. Oct. 1 


Breakfast With HILLEL | 
6:45 Waterman Faculty Dining Room 


Yom Kippur 


Hillel Office L/L B127 


For further information call 656-3488. or P.O. Box 595 


“JUST FOR THE FUN 

OF IT!’ 
"79 

MG-Triumph 


CLOSE-OUT 
SALE 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF - 
TODAY’S PRICES BEFORE 

| NEXT YEAR'S *400-*600 

eh faa” PRICE INCREASE! 


‘MG* TRIUMPH Siem uae 


soc « Building ~~. 863-2966. 


Fri. Sept. 21 6:25pm. ies: Wed. _ Sept. 30 6:20 pm, 
Sat. 22... Sian 82 oo Oct. 1- 9:00 am 
Sun, 23 8:30 am- ae - es, 


Mon. Sept. 21 6:00 pm Wed. Sept. 30 6:00 ‘ied 
Tues. 22 | 9:00 am Thur. Oct: 1 9:00am 
Wed. 23 9:00 am | : 
R E FO RM: Temple Sinai, Dorset St 
@ 
ROSH HASHANAH : YOM KIPPUR 
Fri. Sept. 21 8:00 pm Sun. Sept. 30 8:00 pm 
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By-Melissa Lanitis 


some rest.” 


act to accomplish. 


The move to college life is 
more difficult than expected. 
Your brain is wondering what 
happened to high school, while 
your liver keeps requesting a 
holiday. Your digestive tract 
yearns for a real home-cooked 
meal, and your feet have estima- 
ted that the campus consists of 


at least twenty Square—miles. 

Your feet have good reason 
to overestimate the size of the 
campus. They probably didn’t 


. appreciate that fifteen minute 


hike followed “by that five 

minute rush back across campus 

to fetch the bike you accident- 

ally left behind, only to pedal 

from Redstone to Dewey Hall in 

a desperate attempt to arrivé on 
‘ time for class. 

Those feet also waited in 
line to register you for that very 
Same class. That’s not to men- 
tion the line for financial aid, 
the line for meal tickets, and 
those lines for food that is not 


always worth eating. 


Eating SAGA food is one of 


' the most difficult _adjustments 


your body must face, The mere 
mention of SAGA strikes fear in 


the hearts and indigestion in the - 


stomachs of students. By trial 
and error one learns what is safe 


~ to eat and-what is better left for . 
SAGA to deal with. Generally . 


speaking, yogurt is: safe, as are 
the cookies and- peanut butter 


[t soon becomes apparent to 
you that this is only a myth. 
Friday nights are for partying. 
Saturday mornings (and after- 
noons, if necessary) are reserved 
for resting, and gathering your 
wits. Gathering is what your wits 
need. After a week spent adjust- 
ing to college life, not an easy 
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Orientation 


and jelly, Watch the upperclass- 


I have a sneaking suspicion men to see what they’re eating. 
that the phrase “TGIF” origin- 
ated on a college campus some- watch upperclassmen eat. Enter- 
where, by an exhausted fresh- ing the Den for the first time, 
man, after a summer of vegeta- everyone in the world seems to 
ting in the sun. When your suddenly have been promoted to 
roommate’s alarm sounds and senior rank. You, on the other 
Strains of Robert Palmer reach hand, seem to have been demo- 
your ears, your reason to live ted to high school. You gaze 
becomes the proximity of the - around you, and decide to sit ' 
weekend. On a Friday morning, next to someone who looks 
this thought is almost enough to vaguely 
get you out of bed. Almost. speaking, he seems to be an old 
Seven minute later, the alarm friend, from way back when. In 
rings again. Rolling over, you reality, you sat next to him in 
stare at the ceiling and decide’ Anthropology last. week. The 
what to wear. Your roommate thought of studying brings ano- 
who is already up, opens the ther shock to your system. 
curtains, the one irrevocable act 
that forces your body to admit \ you ask in wonder. 
that it really js morning. But this: 
is not just any morning; this is ster, is “to read in detail, espec- 
Friday morning. Which means ially with the intention of 
tonight is Friday night. What isa learning.” This probably differs, 
student’s solution to exhaustion greatly from your definition, 
on a Friday night? A party, of which has more to do with 
scourse.. “That’s strange,” you gazing around the room, clean- 
say, “I thought I wanted to get ing your fingernails, and turning 


Billings is one place to 


familiar. Relatively 


“Studying? What’s that?” 


Studying, according to Web- 


Pages to count how many more 
you’re supposed to read. ~ 

;, Studying is closely correla- 

ted with sitting still for long 
periods of time. This requires 
practice. Don’t be discouraged if 
you fidget and doodle all over 
your paper at first You must be 
patient and be careful not to 
drift off to sleep. 

If you have become accom- 
Plished at sitting still, there is ° 
still one more: problem you 
cannot escape. This is the 
ever-present condition known 
as Vermont Weather. Everybody 
is familiar with the rough 
Vermont winters. Most of us, 
however, Were never told about 
the strange conditions existing at 
other times of the year.. Nobody 
ever mentioned a word about 
the thirty degree jumps in 
temperature from day to day. 
No one said a thing about 
gale-force winds or torrential * 
rains either. 

Nor do_ torrential rains 
include water fights between 
Redstone and »the shoeboxes. 
There were a few days when you 


~ might have done better to leave 


your bike behind,-and row back 
to your dorm. 

All things considered, we 
freshmen are still more or less 
alive (some of us a lot less than 
others). A few hardy souls may 
even be ready to face next week.. 
All we need is a little sleep this 
weekend. 

“Sleep?” your roommate 
demands, “SLEEP! Have you 
lost your perception of reality? 
There’s a party tonight, get 
dressed!” penn 

. On second thought, I’m 

ing to suspect that it was 

somebody else who Originated 
the phrase “T.G.I.F:...”° ; 
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Enviro 
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SLS Wants to 


By Jim Briand 
Director, Student Legal Service 
The Student Legal Service 
in 79-80 consists of nine under- 
graduates and one retained Bur- 


Help You. 


lawyer is a crucial decision in 
many cases, and the S.L.S: can 
be your best resource in making 
that choice. 

A special service offered by 


lington law firm” who work the S.L.S. this year is the Stu- 


together with the sole purpose 
of providing accurate legal infor- 
mation, .at no charge, to their 
student clients. This year, the 
S.L.S. will be able to provide 
needed information in six areas 
of specialized practice. Whether 
you’re having a Struggle with 
your landlord, are involved with 
the police in criminal matters, 
or are bogged down in traffic, 
utility or marriage-divorce tan- 
gles, the place to go is the S.L.S, 

When you arrive at the 
S.L.S., you'll be interviewed 
about your question or diffi- 
culty by one of the S.L.S. 
interns. Each intern has been 
specially trained by lawyérs to 
assess the precise nature of your 
need and then take whatever 
steps are necessary to allow you 
\ ie make correct, informed deci- 

10nNSs 


If your inquiry is a common 
one, the intern will provide the 
legal information you need 
immediately, based on his train- 
ing’ and experience. If your 
difficulty is an ongoing one, or 
your question is unusual, the 
intern will open a case file for 
you. This file will remain open 
at the S.L.S. as long as your’ 
problem remains unresolved. _ 

After you become a case- 
client of, the S.L.S., the intern 
will carefully guide you along 
each step of the path to tresol- 
_ ving your case, He-or she may 
take many steps in'your behalf, 
if necessary, such as conducting 
legal research, contacting public 
Officials in a position to help, 
or acting as an intermediary in a 
dispute. The intern will also 
educate you as to what you can 
do to help yourself in this 
situation or in similar circum- 
stances in the future. The 
information provided to you asa 
client has been gathered by the 
intern in conjunction with one 
of our staff attorneys who aids 
the intern in all his actions. 

The S.L.S. is not capable of 
representing students as legal 
counsel in court, nor is it possi- 
ble-for interns to provide infor- 
mation which is outside of our 
six areas of specialty. Should 
you be faced with either of these 
needs, however, the S.L.S. can 
still be- of assistance. The S.L.S. 


maintains a lawyer referral list - 


for the benefit of students it 
can’t deal with, which contains 
the names of many attorneys in 
Burlington known to be both 
competent and capable of deal- 
ing with students. Choosing a 


dent Legal Service Landlord — 
“Listing, We have collected infor- 


mation on the leasing practices 
and requirements of many area 
landlords, By dropping into the 
S.L.S, at Billings Center, \and_ 
checking this file, you can know 
exactly who you will be dealing 


with before you commit yours ~~ 


self legally. 

We at the S.L.S. encourage 
anyone considering entering into 
a housing agreement or any 
‘Other type of contract to spend 
fifteen minutes at the Legal 
Service and let us tell you where 
you stand from the start. A lease 
is a contract, and the fact that 
you were unaware of its terms at 
the time you signed does not 
mean you will be released from 
its obligations in the . future. 
Today’s investment of time 
could, therefore, save you hun- 
dreds of dollars in the future. 

You may have seen a yellow 
and green . wallet-sized S.L.S. | 
card around campus. These cards 
have basic information on what 
to do if arrested on one side and 
the phone number of the S.L.S." 
on the other. We suggest that all 
Students read these cards and 
then place one in their wallet 
or purse. In this way, you will 


always have a number to call 


where you can get fast, accurate 
legal information, no matter 
where or when you find yourself 
in need. You can pick up one of 
these cards at the S.L.S. ‘office 
on the main floor of Billings 
Center. 

You have already paid for 
S.L.S. services with your twelve 
dollar Student Activity Fee, 
Make the most of this “‘pur- 
chase” and sée-us whenever you 
are confronted with the law or 
legal obligations. 

If you have any ‘questions 
regarding the law, which would 
be of interest to students as a 
whole, we would like you to 
write us in care of “The Legal 
Answer,” Student Legal Service, 
Billings Center. If the question 
can be answered in a reasonably 
short space, we will ‘reply in 
future issues of this column. We 
reserve the right to decide which 
questions will be answered. 

Editor’s Note: The Student 
Legal Service is located just to 
the right of the Billings Center 
main entrance, and it is open 
from 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday and is open: from 
9:00 AM to 7:00 PM on Wed- 
nesdays. The S.L.S. phone num- 
ber is 656-4379. 


————— 
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Environmental] Move... 


By Steve Young 
The environmental program 
Which had been housed in 
Robinson Hall for the past seven 
years has now. been moved to 


Slade Hall and the French 
Program which occupiéd Slade is 
now in Living and Learning. 
The switch came at.the end 
of last semester when the 
environmental program was 
forced to méve out of Robinson 
as the dorm no longer met fire 
safety requirements for twenty- 
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four hour use. 

- The program had initially 
planned to move to Converse. 
However, early in the summer, 
the French program which had 
been housed’ in Slade Hall was 
moved to Living/Learning. That 
move opened Slade to the 

it tal Program. ~The 
move enabled the program to 
maintain a “house” atmosphere. 


.Robinson now houses the offices 


of the School of Natural Resouir- 
cés. 


Offer available through Sept. 22 
while supplies last. 


We'll bag it for youl 


A 12” x 14”x 3” tote bag 
our gift to you 
with a purchase 


__of any designer 


denim jeans 
or skirt. 


. Status jeans:.. a cut above the 


ordinary. The difference is the 


' design and the designer. Calvin 


Klein, Liz Claiborne and Cacharel 
just to drop a name or two. Supplies 
are limited so come in now! 


the store with the Green Door ¢« upper Chu 
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at no extra charge with an 
Clinique purchase of 6.50 or more; 


Dramatically Different 
Moisturizing Lotion, 

7th-Day Scrub Cream. 

Orange Stick. 

Pink Beige Nail Enamel. 

Special Hand and Body Lotion. 
One bonus to a customer 


- CLINIQUE 


Allergy Tested. 
100% Fragrance Free. 
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the store with the Green Door e upper Church St. « open Mon & Fri. ‘til 9 
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SPECIAL VERMONT COLLEGE STUDENT SKI RATES em have benefit 
: ; : units and rai 
SUGARBUSH VALLEY @ pe Nhe sae 

In recent 


SKI FREE—SPECIAL—COLLEGE INTRODUCTION DAY . : : sponded to citi 


rental crunch 
| Yes | Want university ho 


SEND IN THIS VALUABLE COUPON —— jf]'Yor% Want To Ski For FREE] wil into the 


F officials conten 
; from the rental 


For free skiing on our first Vermont College Day at turn, points 


SUGARBUSH VALLEY— To be held on a weekday ! ADDR | “agent 

F aly | dorms that migh 
early this winter. We'll also send you complete oS Orie | Both of 
information on our spécial college student season pass ; TATE ZIP Oe oa 


: Before one prop 
in case you miss ragistration. COLLEGE ADDRESS ; lity for the p 


solutions, one n 
forces that have 


Mail to Sugarbush Valley, Worren pag 


Vermont 05674 


WHERE YOLi CAN TRY. IT-BEFORE YOU BUY IT 


Great Grinnin’ Gazookus! 
Hewlett-Packard has always made swell 

“professional business calculators. ‘Cept now they 
make some just for a student’s needs and 
pocketbook. 

. They call ‘em Series E. First is th’ HP-37E 
Business Management for just $75* Yep, it’s 
your best bet in a basic financial calculator. Fer’ |- 
instance it has the HP “cash flow sign conven- 

. tion” for intuitive problem solving—you don’t 
have to know all that usual confusin’ calculator 
stuff. And get a load of this: the HP-37E solves 
complex time and money problems so important 
to business students. Stuff like compound 
interest and growth, investment yield, return on 
investment and much more. 

Then there’s the HP-38E Advanced 
Financial with Programmability for only $120* 
If you gotta do the same calculations over and 
over a couple o’ million times —this is your baby. 

etetee Just key in your program once and it’s ready to — 
go over and over. It’s a breeze. 

‘Course the HP-38E has all the power of 


‘N 
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| the HP-37E, plus: Internal Rate of Return and 
je) joy jer |! : estore: Net Present Value for up to 1,980 cash flows in x | 
—_— — To ™ oot stoten ¢ 20 groups; a 2,000-year calendar; 5 financial and early 1960's. Most 
je) iy mi |! , 20 user memories; up to 99 program lines. in Essex Jct. an¢ 
— me || " } Sufferin’ Sunfish! These are some calcula- Planning a massive 
lea) tem || tors. So you really oughta see your HP dealer _ | between Church 
— | : in short-order. For the address: CALL TOLL 
FREE 800-648 4711 except for Alaska or Hawaii. : 
In Nevada call 800-992-5710. And don’t forget | 1959. The greater § 
to ask your dealer for a free copy of “A buyer's Corporation (GBIC 
guide to HP professional calculators” It'll help Plants to locate in 
you in makin’ the right choice. Sure as shootin’ . 
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Dept. 6581. 1000 N. E. Circle Bivd., Corvallis, OR 97330 
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7 «By Alan Marshall | 
An increasingly severe housing short- 


age has plagued Burlington for at least a 
decade and a half. Low and ‘moderate. 


income residents and students are squeez- 
ed into apartments paying rents far out of 
proportion to their-income. Landlords 
have benefitted from this excess demand 
by dividing houses into smaller living 
units and raising rents. The city also 
benefits from sub-division as the resulting 
higher assessed value of city real’ estate 
‘adds tax dollars to city coffers. 

In recent years, City Hall has re- 
sponded to citizen calls for action on the 
rental crunch suggesting that the 
university houge iteStudents, as many 
spill into the Rousing market. Some city 
officials contend that removing students 
from the rental market would do much to 
alleviate the problem. The university, in 
tum, points’ to projected’ downward 
demographic trends, refusing to build 
dorms that might-soon be-empty. 

Both of these replies, however, 
neglect the immediacy of the problem. 
Before one proposes to assign responsibi- 


lity for the problem, or to - propose - 


solutions, one must trace the historical 
forces that have determined the h 
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higher population. Thus, the Queen City _ 
eet! 


an.economic boom period in 


the early 1960's; ; i 
-. In anticipation of ‘this growth, the 
city took measures to secure itself as the 
commercial centér of the county. This 
was justified by concern over losing the 
business-generated tax base to expanding 
suburbs. The-effects of the city’s policies 
must be seen in light of the type of urban. 
redevelopment. the city fathers had in 
mind, -— 


In the summer of 1957, Mayor 
Cairns said the area between Battery, 
Pine, Pearl, and’ Main Streets would be 
redeveloped to increase the commercial 
tax base..In July of that year, Henry and 
Ruth Rock bought 8 buildings (including 
5 stores and 30 tenements) within that 
. area. The buildings were torn down after 
“the businesses and people were evicted. In 
1958, the urban renewal area was expand- 
ed to include’ 122 acres, 687 buildings 
(391 , residential and 296 commercial), 
497 unmarried people, 335 couples 


without: children, and 172 families with . 


children. 
- During 1958 and 1959, the Burling- 
ton Free Press carried numerous articles 
i Nn conditions in this distri rict 


shortage, and its incumbent rental infla- the worst in Vermont..In 1959, the city 


tion. 


passed a bond vote to wipe out much of 


An Historical Perspective & 
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1960 1963 
1) Total undergraduate enrollment 


2) Non-resident.undetpraduate enroliment 


1972 1975 


3) Total number students housed by UVM Residential Life (for years figures were available only 


~ 


Crowded apartments close to the business district 


A number of factors transformed the 
face of Burlington in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, Most notably, IBM settled 
in Essex Jct, and Burlington began 
Planning a massive urban renewal project 
between Church and Battery Streets, in 
1957, The Interstate was mapped out. 
between Montpelier and Burlington in 
1959. The greater-Burlington Industrial 
Corporation (GBIC) started encouraging 
Plants to locate in the county area by. 
establishing industrial parks. General 
Electric, Burlington’s largest employer, 
grew substantially in the early 1960's, . 

The ise of © private enterprise 
spawned considerable growth throughout 
the area, The location or expansion of 
basic industry in an area creates an 
expanded demand for housing ‘construc- 
tion, retail stores, private and government 
services. Other small scale in 
spin-off in the area as a result of the 
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4) Total graduate and medical student enrollment 


. “deteriorating influences” and enforce 


the housing code to protect and enhance 
the Residential tax base. While these 
Proposals appear legitimate, the same 
document recognizes that over 44% of 
the deficient dwellings in 1960 were in 
the old North End — an area untouched 
by Urban Renewal money. The city’s 
land use plan map delineates, areas reser- 
ved for residential, commercial, : indus- 
trial, and public lands. Despite the fact 
that city voters had not yet had the 


’ Opportunity to endorse or reject Urban 


Photo by Peter Wolk 


the urban “blight and delapidation.” Not 
until March 1963, however, did the city’s 
residents have a vote on the urban renew- 
al project as a whole. Despite the housing 
that would be destroyed, on "Jan. 16, 
1960, Mayor Fitz announced that public 
housing (for the 264 people immediately 
affected) would not be located in the 
Urban Renewal zone, “because the area 
may be attractive to motels, hotels, and 
high class stores.” The mayor was encour 
aging the area to be used for luxury type 
apartment units, offices and shopping 
space, 

1961 was the year that the city’s 
interests became more clearly defined 
when the’ city’s “‘comprehensive plan” 
was released. Two themes dominated this 
detailed report, the concern over a stable 
tax base and the encouragement of the 

e on. It suggests 
the use of Urban Renewal to eliminate 


Renewal, nor had there been public 
meetings for a concensus on the appro- 
priate rebuilding of the city, all the 


blocks between Pearl, Battery, Maple, and 
South Winooski Streets were marked off 
for commercial development. At that 


time this area was still over 50% residen- | 


"The first of three reasons given in 
justification of zoning only this central 
district as commercial was “‘to encourage 
a compact development of business in 
‘order to enhance business values.” This 
document also contained the original 
proposals for the North and South End 
Connectors. ENS 

In January 1963, 150 residents of 
the ‘blighted’ district attended .a public 


(continued on page 20) 
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That's right! Dance tonight free at the area's hottest new disco, Le Clib, when you: buy a pair of FRYE 
boots! We have the best selection of FRYE boots in town ~ in the styles you want for both men and 
women. FRYE boots look and feel good on the dance floor and off! So go ahead, treat yourself to a pair 


’ of FRYE boots today and boogie tonight free at Le Club! . 


must be 18 years of age or older 


o 


restaurant 


Open 9:30-9 


Sat: -10-6 


BENCHCRAFTED SINCE 1863. 


BUY A PAIR OF 
FRYE BOOTS — 
AND BOOGIE 
TONIGHT . 
FREE 


ditco+ 


4 SUNDANCE 


A Heritage of American Crafts 


4 e CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY 


BURLINGTON 


In November 1965, the Free 
Press teported there was a need 
for 400-600 living units for low 
and middle income families in 
the city. The newspaper again 
confirmed the lack of housing in 
July 1967. * 

The - previous. month the 
mayor ‘had called the housing 
shortage. “critical,” attributing 
the decline in housing starts to 
a shortage of. building sites and 
the high costs of available lots. 


. Far from being an unfortunate. - 


side effect, however, this was 
a focal goal of Urban Redevelop- 
ment: to drive up property 
values for a strong tax base. 

As the 60’s progressed a few 
housing. developments went up 


‘for low/moderate income people 


(including Riverside and North- 


gate developments), as did some 


housing for the elderly. -The 
tight housing market, however, 
was soon further exacerbated, 
partially by the expansionary 
policies of the university, partial- 
ly by the continued policies by 
civic leaders to assure Burling- 
ton’s . orientation, and par- 
hearing to question the 
destruction of 41 businesses and 
many nice homes in that area. 
Just. one month later, the 
Vermont legislature voted to 
require only a simple majority 
instead of two-thirds majority 
to pass. municipal bonds. In 
March of that year, city voters 


- passed a $790,000 bond issue 


(with the federal government 
picking up the remaining 75% of 
the costs) to acquire and clear 
the land for the South Cham- 


- plain St. Renewal Project. 


Between 1963 and 1966 the 
city, used its eminent domain 
powers to relocate people and 
businesses into other places. 


’ Many of the dislocated went to 


Winooski, while others filled up 


existing apartments in Burling-. 


ton. Arthur Hogan, director of 
the Renewal Project, said that 
$150,000 of the 1963 bond 
money was used to help people 
relocate. While the residents of 


‘fhe Urban Renewal District 


were eventually relocated many 
fought the move. In accordance 
with the city’s “comprehensive 
plan,” the city began a crack- 
down on substandard housing. 
Although the city later admitted 
that most of the city’s substan- 
dard housing was attributable to 
landlords, it failed to draft 
any tenant protection ordinan- 
ces to supplement housing code 


enforcement in encouraging 


landlords to maintain their ren- 
tal units, Nor did the city push 
for additional moderate income 
housing units while it was 
pursuing these policies. 

The resulting push of ren- 
ters into the remaining apart- 
ments, together with the added 
shove of displaced residents of 
the Urban Renewal area flooded 
the housing market. As a result, 
rents skyrocketed, and large 
low-income families were forced 
into 1-3 bedroom sub-divisions. 
tially by the natural growth of 


the area. From 1968 to 1977, in 


the university’s average enroll- 
ment included an additional 200 
out-of-staters and 100 in-staters 
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Housing 
| ontinued from page 19 


‘district. The city’s 1973 master | 


plan- repeats the goals marked 
out in the °61 comprehensive 
plan; it says, “the inner city 
residential area (defined by the 
ceritral part of Burlington other 
than: the commercial and hill 
sections) should be encouraged 
to develop up to medium and 
high density in order to sustain 
an increased level of commercial 
activity for the downtdwn area.” 

. By ‘encouraging density in- 
creases in low arid middle 
income residential areas around 
the commercial ‘core, property 
values were inflated, fattening 


the city treasury. but virtually 


bankrupting low-income renters. 


Rents ‘increased beyond the. 


range of lower income groups, 
since students traditionally have 
more purchasing power. In the 
short run, the business district 
enjoys the additional buying 
power. In the long run, the high 
density use wears down the 


building so the retail core can . 


easily expand through further 
“renewal.” 

In contrast, the city fathers 
appear to have served the 
interests of city coffers and 
more respected citizens by not 
encouraging development in the 
hill section. City zoning regula- 
tions thus encourage neigh- 
borhood stratification. The mas- 
ter plan says, “The hill area 
contains a wide range of old and 
new substantial single-family 
homes with a few apartments 
and duplexes. It should be 
protected as oné of the better 
low density residential areas of 
the city. Unwarranted through 
traffic. should be. discouraged.” 

In addition to the system 
working in favor of_ business 
interests, it should be noted that 
the city hasn’t lived up to its 
promises to city renters. 50 to 
100 units of middle and low 
income housing-were promised 
in Phase II of the Urban Renew- 
al Development in 1974, possi- 
bly to be located on the water- 
front. Housing developments 
were bureaucratically stalled in 
the early 70’s, although the city 
was fully aware of its housing 
problem. A 76-unit moderate 
income duplex was stalled 8 
years over minor details brought 
up by adjacent landowners 
(including Mayor Paquette him- 
self) that was eventually built 
off North Ave. yas 

The university should take 
charge of assisting the commun- 
ity.with problems it admittedly 
contributes to, but the city itself 
is continuing on ‘an irresponsible 
course. A solid tax base is not 
the sole concern of many of the 
city’s residents who are denied 
race de Hipp affordable hous- 

part of the re 
behind the waterfront pa 
ment: its contribution to the 
city’s tax base. A look at the 
statistics offered in. the $3: 
million federal grant request 
justifying the project, however, 
indicate the money could better 
be spent on the needs of low- 
come 

Using 1975 income data, 
the report shows that 66% of the 
people living in Chittenden 
County earn less than $14,000, 
while only 17% of the county’s 
available housing stock is afford- 
able to that income group. The 
report documents that 76% of 
the jobs generated will be low- 


(continued on page 21) 
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income, while there will be no 
low-income condominiums to 
live in. The city is enco 
‘gentrification’ (the influx of 
upper-class residents to the city 
core) to take advantage of 
federally subsidized ‘private’ 
development, and the cheap 
native labor force. 

Only the King St..area will 
be protected from development 
encroachment by federal section 


8 money. The rest of the city’s 
renting population’s needs have 
not been addressed. 

Winooski now appears to be 
following in the Queen City’s 
footsteps. Their - stated policy 
involves dispersement of concen- 
trations..of low-income people. 
Mark Tigan, community deve- 
lopment~director, says they are 
employing a dilution approach, 
“With the influx of more work- 
ing professionals into the area, 
the concentration of low-income 
people will be diluted.” The goal 


is not to redistribute income by 
offering Winooski iesidents de- 
cent jobs (in Cottage Industries, 
for example), nor is it to offer 
them appropriate housing, which 
they could compete for with the 
resulting higher incomes. The 
object is to encourage profes- 
sionals into the Onion city to 
spend their incomes locally, 
providing only service type jobs 
for low-income residents. 

An open dispersement poli- 
cy such as Winooski’s, and 
equally, a covert stratification 
policy, such as ~ Burlington's 
(which is apparently uninterest- 
ed in addressing needs), is not 
within the interests of the 
community as a whole. There 
has been a lack of low and 
moderate income housing in 
Burlington for well over a 
decade. Winooski, on the other 
hand, hosts a good portion of 
the area’s less well off. A com- 
bined effort by all institutions - 
including the state, county, and 


city, as well as the university —. 


is necessary to alleviate the 
situation. 

The state of Vermont has a 
number_of op: -to_which it 
might avail itself ‘in view of 
improving the situation. One 
option would be to give’ the 
university additional money on 
the condition it decrease enroll- 


ments (which might have posi- — 


tive effects on the quality of 
education offered and would 
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A low priority: decent low-income housing 


ontinued from page 20 


Special thanks to Mark Kolter 
and Tim Bates. 


ease the competition for housing . ‘ 


thus assisting lower income 
populations). The state could 
encourage mortgage lending to 
certain income groups for cer- 
tain areas where housing is 
needed, by depositing federal 


grants in banks which expressed ° 


an interest in such a policy. It 


could also Carefully approach its 


planned state-wide land reassess- 
ment to ensure that it won’t 
operate counter to the interests 
of tenants. 

-Burlington, a giant in feder- 
al grants for projects it deems 
important, could seek federal 
funds._for the income groups 
which need housing. The city 
could use eminent domain to 


establish land parcels with low | 


property taxes to induce low- 
income housing development. It 
could also seriously © consider 
rent control as a viable program 
to defuse speculation. In addi- 
tion, it could establish eviction 
laws which sets up a framework 
that requires legitimate reasons 


for evictions. 

In July of this year four 
apartments were condemned on 
83 and 85 Archibald Street, 
because the trustee for the 
former landlord’s will refused to 


make the necessary repairs. Two 


of the families evicted lived 
there for over 20 years. Private 
decisions such as this one fail to 
take into account the social 
costs of reduced housing. 

It has been suggested that 
the university reinvest money 
from unprofitable stockholdings 
in non-dormitory type student 
housing. If educational enroll- 
ments decliie, the - university 
could sell these units to private 
sector investors. 

‘Finally, Chittenden county 
as a whole must recognize the 


necessity of taking responsibility’ 


for low-income dwellings. South 
Burlington for example has used 


.its zoning laws to prohibit such 


developments, thereby ensuring 
its “bedroom community” sta- 
tus. : ae 
A consolidated effort on the 
part of all parties involved could 
hardly fail to alleviate in short 
order the more unpleasant as- 
pects of our city’s rental short- 
age and consequent profiteering. 
» however, the institutions 
d must 


and munictpatities involve 
recognize the problem, as it is: 


as their own. 


_S. A. CONCERT 
WORK CREW 


Application for the S. A. CONCERT 
WORK CREW will be available on F riday 
September 28th . 


They may be picked up in the Student 
Association Office, 2 nd floor Billings. 
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Remember, whether you're look- 
ing fora filenchy, cory ‘atmot.: 


“Ae date for Saturday night... 
rhe ike plackon ot draft beer in” 
sounds... A gréat line of. super- 
sized drinks.... Chess, checkers, 
backgammon, or the best. of - 
this year’s sports. action.on our 
color TV : 

Or Just the night out, you 
should be heading for the Chance! 
We'll take good care of you! 
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147 Main St.. 
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_ Night 
__, Ladies Night 
_ All’ Squalls $1.25 


Remember, whether you're look- 
ing for -a friendly, cozy atmos- 


phere. 


». A dete for Saturday night... 
The best selection of draft beer in 

Burlington... Some fine stereo’ 
. sounds... A great line of super- 


sized. drinks... Chess, checkers, 


backgammon, or the best of this . 


year’s ‘Sports action on our 
color TV. — 
Or just the night out, you 
should be heading for the Chance! 
We'll take good care of you! —_- 
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CHANCE 


SALOON 
147 Main St. 


655-3005 655-0977 


23 PARK ST: ESSEX JCT: 879-6333 _ 


‘o 


off large two or more item pizza 


SAGA Granted 
Liquor License 
By Russell Glitman 
SAGA Food Service was 


granted first and third class 
liquor licenses by a.9-2 vote by 


the Burlington Board of Alder- . 


‘men on September 13. The 
licenses allow SAGA to serve 
beer, wine, and hard liquor on 
“special occasions” on its fifth 
floor Waterman premises. 


The University of Vermont 


had requested this service to 


help control the use of alcohol 


oor N.ampus, according to Robert 
S. Stanfield, representative of 


UVM President Lattie Coor at 
the aldermen’s meeting. Alcohol, 
in the past, was-brought in by 


individuals-_attending certain 


functions. 


Robert Paterson, a dissent- 
ing alderman, asked whether the 
“university could accomplish the 


objectives of the functions with- 


out alcohol.” Stanfield replied 
that alcohol was a necessary part 
of “courtesy and hospitality.” 


According ‘to Ron Beaulieu, 
SAGA. district manager, the 
licenses would be used during 
fund yaisers, department dinner 
meetings, and receptions for 
guest lecturers. Aldermen will 
have to approve the use of the 
licenses each time SAGA caters 
alcohol at events elsewhere on 
campus. ~ 

SAGA operations in »>ther 


States already provide services 
similar to those granted SAGA 
by the aldermen. This is the first 
such granting of a liquor license 
to SAGA in Vermont, and may 
be used 15 to 20 times a semes- 
ter, according to Stanfield. 

- _ Approved 

In other business, the alder- 
men approved the construction 
of a building at the back of 
Fairchild Square, located off 
Main Street by the Huntington 
Building Company Zoning Com- 
mittee. 

The two story structure will 
have 5,500 to 6,000 square feet 
of space, with shops planned on 
the lower level and a restaurant 
on the second floor. 


The Huntington Building 
Company has been developing 
and renovating Main Street be- 
tween Pine and St. Paul Streets. 
The building is expected to open 
next spring, when the company 
will begin renovation of the 
Walker Hotel on Pine and Main. 


The Greater Burlington 
Community Council will hold a 
public forum on the marketplace 
at noon Friday, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Discussion of the 
project will be led -by Jay 
Pasackow, Downtown Burling- 
ton Development Association 
Chairman, Eugene Beaudoin, 
Waterfront Board Chairman, and 
William Aswad, Planning Com- 
mussion Chairman. 


Marketplace Revote 
Set For October 30 


By John Matarese 

Burlington aldermen, con- 
vinced the marketplace: concept 
is vital to the downtown eco- 
normfy; have designated ‘Oct. 30 
for a revote on the Church 
Street marketplace bond issue 
narrowly defeated August 21. 


ayproval... is 
necessary for the 
city to compete 
with nearby shop- 
_ping centers...” 


~The $1.5 million bond, 
‘which would provide matching 
funds for a federal grant to 
rejuvenate downtown, was app- 
roved by a majority in August’s 
special election. It fell four 
percent short of the two-thirds 
required for passage, however. 
Aldermen met September 4 to 
decide whether the marketplace 
idea should be abandoned, but 
‘unanimously agreed that the 
project had enough support by 
city residents to warrant a 
second election. 
Chafiges planned for Bur 


lington under the marketplace 


program would include creating 


t, completing a 
-downtown bus loop, and refur- 
bishing underground utilities. 
Work on the bus loop is already 
underway; the city’s ultimate 


Bf goal is to have every’ bus pass 
sheltered stops throughout the. 


_ - Mayor Gordon Paquette and 
,.other city officials claim that 


approval of the marketplace’ 


bond is necessary for the city to 
compete with nearby shopping 
centers and malls. Without the 
pedestrian mall and a completed 
bus system, they say, Burlington 
faces the prospect of losing 
shoppers and stores to suburban 
areas. 


Approximately ten dollars 
would be added to the average 
annual property tax bill if the 
bond is approved, but officials. 
say the figure will be reduced by 
three percent each subsequent 
year. Taxes will have to be 
increased even if the issue meets 
defeat, they add, because repairs 
on Church Street’s old and 
inadequate utility lines are need- 


ed anyway. 


To guarantee that’ the city 
receives the entire $5.4 million 
Urban — Mass - Transportation 
Grant, “no changes could be 
made in the proposition itself,” 
according to aldermen chair- 
person Joyce Desautels. The 


bond’s appearance to voters next __. 


month will therefore be the 
same as in the first election. 


At their recent meeting 
aldermen accepted the blame for 
the bond’s defeat. They felt that 

voters were confused about the 
marketplace’s long-term cost to 


taxpayers and whether the 


pedestrian mall would benefit 
anyone besides Church Street 
merchants. Aldermen are now 


‘Stressing the project’s- almost 


universal benefit and the fact 
that store owners are to pay for 
all maintenance on the mall. 


tplace 
fail again, Burlington will. 
lose its last chance to secure the 


grant. 
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By Russell Glitman 
In ~ 1957 IBM: located a 
facility in the village of Essex 
Junction. As IBM grew and 
prospered, so did the village. 
Essex Junction now has its 
own police department, school 


system, and sewer service. In the’ 


past 10 years, Essex Junction 
has built an educational center 
for grades 9 through 12, a 
vocational wing to the. high 
school, an addition to the 
Westfield School, an addition to 
the Summit Street School, has 
renovated the Flemming School, 
and has built a $50,000 grand- 
stand. 

The village’s 1979 budget 
calls for an outlay of $2,035,598 
for a population of 7,500. The 
property tax rate in 1977 was 
$5.53 on $100 of assessed value. 

Meanwhile, the town of 
Essex, which nearly surrounds 
the village, has a 1979 budget of 
only $1,044,183 for a popula- 
tion of 6,500. Its property tax 
rate in 1977 was $6.34. Essex 
township has no police depart- 
ment or sewer service, and its 
school system ends at the eighth 
grade level. 

IBM’s location is said to be 
the major reason for the dispar- 
ity between the two neighboring 
communities. 

“Any growth - that “gfe 
occurred in the village is thanks 
to IBM,” said David Spitz of the 
Planning and Zoning Office. 
According to Spitz, the rural 
character of the area has chan- 


ged because+of IBM. .Neverthe-.~ 


less, few problems have develop- 
ed between IBM and the com- 
munities, 

“We don’t view IBM as a 
problem,” . said Spitz. ‘‘Any- 
where a large industry locates 


there are going to be problems. . 


But if IBM is part of the prob- 
lem, it is also part of the solu- 
tion.” 

One problem is traffic con- 
gestion at Five Corners, to which 
IBM contributes. Richard Chap- 
man of IBM’s. planning and 
operation department, claimed 
that IBM had taken steps to 
reduge the corpefation’s part in 
the congestion. “We have intro- 


_ duced staggered stop andi start 
times and have added an extra 
lane to our exit road,” he said. 

The location of. IBM has 
also caused some sour feelings 


between the village and town 
governments. The town needs a | 


police department. and sewer 
service to meet the requirements 
of its expanding population, yet 
cannot generate the necessary, 


tax revenue. to fund these 


services, ; 
In response to a _ town 
selectmen’s meeting in 1977 
during which these problems 
were. voiced, IBM moved a 
warehouse and two laboratories 
to Essex Town. The Town has 
also begun construction of a 185 
acre industrial park which has 
Beconta as its first tenant. 
IBM is expanding its. Essex 
Junction facility by constructing 
a new cafeteria and laboratory in 


front of the old lobby. The work ] 


should be completed by Decemm 
ber of this year. 


A new manufacturing facie | 


lity is also planned and should 


be completed by 1981, Accord- ff 


ing to Chapman the number of 


employees at IBM during this f 


period of expansion will-remain 
stable. 
IBM. chose Vermont as the 


location for its memory chip 
manufacturing center for several 
reasons. “Vermont has pleasant jf 
surroundings- and a productive | 


work force, and higher educa- 


tion is available for the em-f| 


ployees,” Chapman explained. 


~ Three fourths ~ of -IBM’s | 
6,400 employees are Vermont- } 


ers. 


pollution -conscious, Chapman 


claimed. But the ‘corporation is | 


Green Mountain Power’s largest 
single consumer of electricity, 


accounting for appraximately 13 | 
percent of GMP’s sales. In the: 
last seven years, though, the- 


corporation has reduced energy. 
usage by 30 percent per square 
foot. 

IBM. has’ its own chemical 


treatment plant and holding area | 
to prevent pollution. Chemical 
sludge is trucked out to a fill inf 
New York state. 1 
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The Vermont Cynic Seminar Series sag 
fume = 
Dr. James Boylan 
8:00 p.m. 
Billings North Lounge 
Dr. Boylan, 11 years editor of tne Cofomide  Jenthalisn Mey , will ai on 


the origins of the American press and its rise to its present position of power. 


— 


The series, a three et discussion ante Media: The Art of Tapert will examine the effects | 


of the media on-society in three parts. First, from an historical perspective, then from the eS oe aspect, 


and finally a critique of the current state of the art. Dr. Boylan will open the hhistovical segment followed by ... 


Sept. 27 - Photography - Judy Gerber 


art and photo critic for Vermont newspapers and Afterimage magazine 


Oct. 4- Art - Joseph J obmson Smith 


national museum consultant 


Oct. u- Film - F rise Manchel 


che Im historian ag author ee nine books on Sim: 


Sponsored by the SA ‘Speakers Bureau and the Student’ Association = = =< 
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By Helen Pelzman 

The tradition of small farming in Vermont is 
destined to become a memory. Over the past 100 
ears farmland in: Vermont has declined by 50%, and 
today over half the premium Vermont land available 
for agriculture has been set aside for industrial and 
residential developers. It is economic’ obstacles such 
as these which bar any attempt in establishing finan- 
cial security among Vermont’s agrarian ‘community. 
A farm by today’s definition is a unit of business 
which includes the land, labor and capital required 
for the production and marketing of agricultural 
commodities, In Vermont, the farm industry has 
changed primarily from sheep to dairying. Today 
only 25% of the land in Vermont is cleared, a reversal 
of the proportion of open land to forest land in 1900. 
Present dairying trends in Vermont indicate that 
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both productivity and size of individual farms are on 
the increase, while the number of farms in the state is 
steadily decreasing. In a fourteen year study period, 
Vermont’s dairy farms have decreased by 56%. Herd 
size has decreased by about 20% in the past 15 years, 
and along with this reduction has gone the old adage 
about Vermont having more cows than people. From 
the national perspective, the greatest losses in the 
number of farms over the past two decades have been 
in New England. 
Throughout history the small or family farm has 
been representative of the individual operating a small 
business in our private enterprise economy. With the 


expansion of technology, society’s interest toward 


self-sufficiency has been replaced by an obsession 
with specialization. The small diverse farmer in 
Vermont does not stand a chance competing against 


When ‘One Plus One Equals Three 


By Scott Greb 


“As they’re paid in gold, 
Just to babble in the backroom, 
All night and waste their time.” 

Steely Dan 

We live in a world of few constants. The seeming- 
ly ‘crystallized structure of each day can be shattered 
by an emergency. We realize that what we had 
planned to do, had little importance.aftef all. 

Besides 7 a.m. calls from modes and hassles. with 
girl friends, the only other constants that immediate- 
ly come to mind are death, taxes, divorce, and 
unemployment. | 

Well, after sleeping for three years in the Bailey 
Library, nodding off during classes strategically 
scheduled after lunch, and becoming a professional 
crammer (better yet panicker), I’m ready for a job... 

Hey, not bad. Right on time for my interview 
with Dole Distributors. Coughing, clearing my throat, 
yelling “fire,”’ I wake the secretary from what appears 
to be a deep hibernation. I can see this is the placé for 
me. After realizing I was not part of her dream, she 
mutely points me toward the office of Fred Lucky as 
the scarecrow would have. I knock... 

“C’mon in. Been expect’n ye.” Quickly reacting 


with a rising block I just learned in karate class, I 


realize he’s only initiating a sweaty handshake. I seat 
myself on a yellow pineapple cushion. How original. 
I’ve heard the walls at Shell’s headquarters are draped 
with calciferous skeletons. 

“018-48-9856,”.he. quips... 

“Correct.” Even if he did pronounce 9856 
wrong. 

“Speak.” Our buddy Fred is into lively conversa- 
tion, 
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“I’m here because it’s the right time and the right 


place and you’re the right person: So says my horo- 
scope.” 


. “Oh?!” Fred is a bit ifres 

“I’ve been trained in psych for six months, 
speech for six months, business for six months, 
geology for one month and economics for nine 


_ months,” I proudly announce. 


“A regular polyglot. We were thinking of expand- 
ing our foreign markets. Now you realize; ah, excuse 
me if I say so Scott, but I know that training was all 
informal. You realize that everything you learned in: 
school is about as useful as my secretary out there. 
Why, they refer-to UVM as Sleepy Hollow II. If the 
drug industry were smart, it would take the list of 
those damn books you students read and offer them 
as. prescriptions. A hel] uva lot better than messing 
your body up with chemicals. They would serve as a 
most natural somnulent inducement, and as fite 
kindling during winter... Yes, here at Dole Distribu- 
tors, we'll teach you how to think.” ' 

Jumping up, I exclaimed, “Now wait a second! I 
wasn’t told that would be part of the contract. I was 
only expecting to stock. I mean, there. must be a 


_. syllabus I -can follow, telling me exactly what is 
“ expected of me every day. Why do you insist on 


being so open-ended Fred? People can’t hinge over- 
night!” 


__—__—<“Believe me, 018-48-9856, I’ve taken in a lot of 


people just like you. Sure it takes us four ycars to 
undo the damage. But trust me. With a little oil and a 
bit. of elbow grease, you'll be deprogrammed in no 
time.” — ' 


the new type of specialized agri-business. Yet small 
farmers still prove their willingness to continue, 
despite tax burdens, government discrimination, 
discouraging credit policies and increasing competi- 
tion, but they cannot continue against these odds 
indefinitely. 

Many farmers in Vermont have voiced few hopes 
for improvement, believing that big business and 
government are too static and powerful to approach. 
They have chosen to maintain their farms as long as 

" they can and will leave only when earning a living by 
farming becomes impossible. Other farmers are more 
optimistic about edging in on retail markets. They are 
encouraged by the signs of increasing interest in rural 
life and healthier lifestyles. Almost all acknowledged 
their farm’s ultimate doom unless small-scale agricul- 
ture is given a much higher status. 

Property tax revisions are needed promptly; they 
are a lifeline matter for some farms. Food purchasers 
must turn ‘their attention towards those foodstuffs 
provided through farm co-operatives in an effort to 
aid in the fight against the market middlemen. Credit 
standards must be improved for small farmers. Loz 
companies have yét to extend comprehensive lending 
policies to beginning farmers. A more responsive 
approach to small farming must be adopted by the 
University of Vermont’s extension and academi 
programs. Agricultural agencies, organized by the 
state and federal government, and working in con 
junction with UVM, are doing little in response to the} 
needs of Vermont’s small farmers. 

‘In spite of its grim outlook, the future of Ver 
mont’s farms can be improved. Several programs are 
now being considered on state and federal levels 
Vermont congressman James Jeffords, along wit 
four other members of Congress, have authored and 
introduced the Family Farm Development Act whic 
would help establish federal guidelines aimed at 
resolving some of the problems, In addition, the 
Agricultural Commission of Vermont has ° bee 
considering a state Small Farm Agricultural policy 
which they received for review last year. If concerned 
citizens express their support for such proposals, the 
tradition of small farming in Vermont may not die 
As it is with all traditions, however, the demand fo 
Participation and concern must not be ignored 


US Government 
Merges With ABC 


By Fred Gervin 

Today, in an anticipated development, the U.S. 
Government merged with the Ametican Broadcasting 
‘Company, after a long and strenuous endeavor to 
salvage a viable existence from its chaotic economic 
condition and impending ruin. 

The merger, which many cognizant observers 
consider to be “‘a gracious act of altruism on the part 
of A.B.C.,” presumably entails the transfer of, in the 
words of A.B.C. spokesman Fred Goldman, “all 
powers, rights, and privileges to the mother entity.” 
‘The merger is detailed in a complex 50 page agree- 
ment, of which portions will be made public, notably 
those concerning the Beaverhead River near Dillon, 
Montana and the experimental cotton fields in 
Alaska. ies 

Mr. Goldman, a leading présidential candidate, 
indicated the transaction was a “smooth” process and 
was quoted as saying “The implications of this merger 
are limited. Yet, undoubtedly, a disillusioned few will 
view this thing as the emergence of a corporate state, 
which is ludicrous, If that were true, Big Brother 


-would be watching the American Public, instead o 
the. other way around.” Mr. Goldman declined“to|-" 


comment on A.B.C.’s recent use of a logotype pre- 
viously employed by another subsidiary of A.B.C., 
formally C.B.S, 

President ‘Martyr, who will continue in his 
“efficacious” capacity as chief execut 5 quoted 
as saying “‘this is the single most important event in 
American History and I am glad to have been part of} 
it. I should hope this innovation will squelch critics of} 
my domestic economic policy.” 
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Although some may argue that the free 
market system no longer operates in some 
sectors of the economy, the competitive char- 
acteristics of the system continue ‘to thrive 


in smaller communities, 
With less people to draw ‘from, maintain- 


ing a successful business demands that a per-..° 


son devote a great.deal of his attention to the 
market conditions within the community. He 
must be able to meet demand at 4 competitive 
price. Most importantly, ‘his product must be 


superior in order to garner enough’ of that * 


small market to Succeed. 3 
This tenet applies particularly to busi- 


nesses that serve people's entertainment and 


information needs. 

To enter a market of established leisure 
spots and media is most difficult. Either a 
person has to start out with a big splash, and 
quickly: earn a reputation as a dependable, 
media ‘source or unique night out, or suffer 
financially. For in a small community, the 
established operations ‘already have a signifi- 
cant part of the market under control, and 
considering small’ town ‘mentality is often 
resistant to change, it is then all the more 
difficult to break in, 


Should a person try, however, he must 


capture that part.of the market that is not | 


covered completely by the established organi- 
zations. Perhaps there is clientelle or reader- 
ship that are ready for a new and interesting 
change. Then again, perhaps there is not. But 
before a person does: go forward with his 
endeavor, he should know exactly what the 
market of that small community: is and then 
actively try to capture the part of it he feels 


~~ re can, - 


In the entertainment field, this may mean 
that the new -business will supply a new , 
atmosphere or differant. typeof cuisine.’ Fora - 
media operation, this usually means present- 
ing an editorial view not already aired or 
covering the news more~thoroughly and 
extensively than the competition. 

For in the. media field, the decision to 
reach for one newspaper or another i is made at 
the newsstand. If the newspaper supplies\what 
people demand regarding editorial content 
and layout, then that. paper will prosper, 
building its reputation, and: thus become an 
established part of the small community. 
However, if it misjudges the market, present- 
ing an editorial outlook that there’ is no real 
demand for, or a layout that people aren’t 
particularly interested in, then that paper will 
fail. ~ 

The distribution of a paper, or where it 


" may or may not be, has nothing to do-with 


the paper's success, if it is already an estab- 


, lished part of the community. If the paper 
' supplies a superior product, people will seek 


it out. If it does not, of course, then no one 
will care. 


Housing and Taxes 


We are wondering when the city of Bur- 


lington will realize that its long-standing 


housing problem is serious and needs imme- 
diate attention. 

In its rush to ensure a sound tax base for 
the future, the city has only exacerbated the 


problern. By consistently encouraging com- 


mercial and retail development, the potential 


enticing as.a spot for a commercial venture. 


Consequently, the value of the land skyttc- 


-kets, Although the city may collect more 


taxes as a result of the land’s higher assessed’ 


aes -that_ land .and.the housing on it be- 
“comes tess and less affordable to the low and 
moderate income person. 

With the coming lakefront development, 
this argument: will bear itself out. First, 
$100,000 condominiums do not contribute 
_ in“any way to the-city’s need for housing — 
who can afford them? Certainly not many of 
the current residents of the city. Second, the 
land .that the lakefront sits.on has a value of 
$250,000 per. acre. Won't this incredible 
price: also drive up the price of the land 
“surrounding the lakefront — that. being the 
King Street area? Certainly. But, and as the 
city so often points out, the development 
will add $600—900,000 per year to the 
tax coffers. 


Low and moderate income people find it 


difficult, if not impossible, to find adequate 


~shousing in Burlington. The solution to ‘this 


problem lies not with increasing the tax base, 

"nor with making downtown Burlington invul- 
nerable to suburban malls. It lies in a coopera- 
tive effort between the city, the Universities 
in the area, and the residents of the commun- 
ity. We urge the city to begin to study the 
effects of rushing commercial and retail 
development on the city and to begin to plan 
_ diligently to provide some relief for the hous- 
ing crunch immediately. _,,... 

The city has done a laudable job’ trying 
to solve the city’s other: basic problem, that 
of parking. Creating a bus loop to encourage 
mass transit, and the building of two garages 
are good first steps. 

If the Queen City devoted as much time 


begin to see some light at the end of this very 
long tunnel. | ot 


| Risen From the Ashes 


To the Editor: 


Light or dark there’s no butts about it. Any OPEN MIKE NIGHT, 
Hunt’s has the best beer deal in town. Every Tuesday you can not only 
watch the next Shirley Temple or John Travolta strat their stuff, but 
also drink America’s most popular imported beer all night at a price 


that will knock you off your seat. 


So get your rear in gear, grab a 


friend, and shuffle on down to Hunt's. 
Open Mike, Heinies, and Hunt's. The perfect combo when you're out 


steernes drinking cheek to cheek. 


funt’s°101 Main St., Burlingtone863-3322 


Demeaning to Women 


To the Editor: 
When someone as Ft 
tical as myself is offended by an 


ad demeaning to women I think . 


you should hear about it. The 
Hunts ad featured in the Aug. 30 
edition of the Summer Cynic 


was ixcanbbla: That kind of 
tasteless exploitation of women 


has no place in journalism. Get 
with it. 
Marian Delehany 


If Francis Ford Coppola’s. - 


Apocalypse Now is, as the 
subhead of your article read, the 
definitive view of the Vietnam 


|. War, then I guess I should be 


taking the words of John Weaver 


concerning .Bob Dylan’s new 


record as gospel. Weaver, in the 
recent Rolling Stone, writes (as 
publisher of that magazine, that 


is of course his prerogative) that. 


Dylan basically has risen from 
the ashes with one of the best 
records in the history of man- 


kind which will no doubt qualify © 


him for sainthood someday. 

Coppola’s' movie is at best a 
painfully administered shock 
treatment designed to rip the 
American psyche away from the 
more complex and devastating 
issues the Vietnam War raised: 
that is if you are droll enough to 
consider a bombed out people 


starving and trying to survive 


_ Tight now an issué. His movie, as 


in the Deer Hunter (which had 
the masochistic. Vietnamese 
using Russian Roulette against 
their captors, a torture that has 
never been documented. by any 
POWs), ignores the Vietnamesé 
people, fails to. consider them 
outside of some pitiful, vague, 


- hateful, shadowy force preying 


and leeching and _ disturbing 
equally disturbed American GI’s. 
A definitive view of Vietnam 
will have to include something 
about the remarkable love’ and 
strength and endurance wnich 
enabled the Vietnamese people 
to fight us off. Coppola’s egotis- 
tical, macho labor of love, 
indeed a Slow Train Coming, is 

in the end just another American 


drama. At least Dylan didn’t 


spend five years cutting’ his 


record, and it plays a lot truer. 
Appleton King 
Hinesburg 


Seabrook Stock Issue Clarified 


To the Editor: 


The article in last week’s 


Cynic concerning the purchase 
of Seabrook nuclear power plant 
stock by Vermont utilities was 
inaccurate arid needs to be set 
Straight. 

The Cynic reported that the 
Green Mountain Power Corpora- 
tion (GMP). and the Central 


Vermont Public Service Corpora- - 


tion (CVPSC) have. purchased 
Seabrook stock. They have not. 
This summer, public hearings 
were held by the state Public 


proposed purchase. In its ruling, 
the PSB approved the purchase 
but rejected the type of financ- 
ing ~— Construction Work in 
Progress (CWIP) ‘— that the 
utilities planned to use, __, 

As a result of the PSB’s 
rejection of CWIP financing, 
GMP and CVPSC have no, to 
date, purchased Seabrook stock 
and may abandon it altogether. 
The PSB said in its ruling that if 
bi Seabrook purchase was such 


"ratepayers. (In practice, CWIP 


charges are added to customers 
electric bills.) 

Financing the construction 
of the $2.6 billion Seabrock 
plant is becoming more and 


more difficult and the plant may . 


eventually be dropped because 
of insufficient funds. . 
. Peter MacAusland . 
Burlington Safe Energy 
Coalition 


pio reo: Peg poertyichar Editor’s Note: CVPS recently 
own stockholders finance decided t 'to invest in Sea- 
Service Board (PSB) on the the purchase rather than the brook. 9 . 
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The Uncoordinated Giant 


By Evans-Raymond Pierre 

Since the United States withdrew its military 
forces from Vietnam, it has been said that our nation 
lost its place of reliability and prominence among the 
community of nations. What has: caused this loss of 
status? After all, was it not America that came to the 
assistance of the Cubans, Puerto Ricans, and Philip- 
pinos in 1898 when they were trying to free them- 
selves from the odious rule of the Spaniards? . 

Moreover, America helped the Western nations in 
the defeat of the Central powers during the First 
World War. It was America who came to the resciie of 
the British people and the Free French during demo- 
cracy’s hardest test against Nazism and Fascism. 
America did not sit still and allow the Soviet block- 
ade to starve Free Berlin. Rather, our leaders decided 


to fly supplies into the city. America has time after. 


time come to the aid of its friends and allies. This fact 
Placed America and its citizenry high on the list of 
most nations who felt the Communist threat at their 
doorsteps. © 

Unfortunately, our nation has steadily lost its 
position of prestige and respect in the world com- 
munity. This has been the result of a policy of 
appeasement towards the communist nations. Ameri- 
ca’s allies are unsure if they can trust a nation that is 
becoming an uncoordinated’ giant in the world, Théy 
fear that our leaders will neither come to their rescue 
nor send enough troops and weapons. in order to 


achieve a swift victory against communist aggressors. : 


Our enemies have also seen this yellow streak down 
our backs getting wider and longer. Resultingly, they 


have taken advantage of the situation and expanded 


The Neccessity of SALT II 


By David C. Greeff 

Despite the assurances of influential senators that 
they will oppose the SALT II treaty unless Soviet 
troops are removed from Cuba and/or defense spend- 
ing is increased 5% above inflation, ratification still 
seems likely. The reason being that eventually the 
Senate will realize that SALT is an independent issue 
so crucial to our national security that it should be 
judged on its own merits and not be hostage to the 
vicissitudes of superpower rivalry. 


SALT II is nota panacea for an ailing detente, — 


nor is it even the best treaty that might have been 
negotiated, It is, however, unquestionably a step in 
the right direction without which no further progress 
in strategic arms limitation would be possible. 

To illustrate the necessity of the SALT II agree- 
ment, one need only imagine’ a world without the 
treaty. It would be a world characterized by uncon- 
trollable strategic competition where the threat to 
our national security would be far more terrifying 
and unpredictable than it is presently. 

SALT II is the first agreement to impose qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative limits on strategic wea- 
pons, and while these limits-may not be as low as 
“pure” arms controllers might advocate, they do 
offer a sound basis for more significant reductions in 
SALT II. Specifically , it limits the number of strate- 
gic launch vehicles allowed on each side to 2250 by 
the end of 1981, and also the number of MIRV’s 
(Multiple Independent Reentry Vehicles) each’ missile 
is allowed to carry. It limits the testing and deploy- 
ment of new ICBMs (Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles) to one, and severely restricts modification of 
missiles already operable. It should be noted that the 
2250 aggregate of strategic ‘launchers allowed pnder 
the agreement will force the Soviet Union to disman- 
tle 250 operable systems. We will not have to disman- 
tle any. 

Surely, the Soviet Union will retain the capabil- 
ity to destroy the United States several times over. 
But it is highly improbable they will forget that the 
U.S. can retaliate in kind. 


with every major strategic program we have planned, 
| It will permit us to build and deploy the new. MX 
missile in .any one of several basing modes which 
should eliminate thé impending vulnerability of our 
land-based missiles. It allows us to modemize our 
existing Poseidon submarines and proceed. with 
Production of our more modern and longer range 
Trident submarines. Finally, it allows us to build, test 


missiles we have on the drawing board. These facts 
clearly show that SALT II will not hamper’ our 
determination or ability to meet the growing threat 
of Soviet superiority. tr 

Finally, SALT II does not rely on trust. It is 
inconceivable that we would négotiate any treaty so 


vital to our national security in which we had to rely 
on the Soviet Union’s word concerning their compli- 


ance with its provisions, We have a vast network of 
national technical means of verification which moni- 
tor the activities of the Soviet military twenty-four 


satellites, ._photo reconnaissance flights, and radar 
among others. Furthermore, the treaty specifically 
Prohibits any activities which might impede verifica- 
tion, ? 
True, we did lose an important intelligence 
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Moreover, SALT II will allow us to move forward : 


and deploy all the sea, ground and air launched cruise _ 


gathering base in iran, but it was not indispensable 
and can be adequately done without until replace- 
ments are built. We can rest assured that if any treaty 
violation occurs, we ‘will know soon enough to 
respond adequately. Also, it must be bome in mind 
that virtually no incentive exists for the Russians to 


cheat, because all the attendant dangers that we 
would face without SALT II are equally if not more 
relevant to them. . 

Over the last two decades, the linchpin of our 
strategic policy has been the political concept of 
deterrence — the idea that as long as the Soviets 
realize that any first, strike from their side will be met 


p<, retaliation of equal or greater magnitude; they 
w 


be deterred from launching such a strike in the 
first place. This policy has worked so far, and there is 
absolutely no question that under SALT II, we will. 
retain the force capability to make it work in the 
future, } 
However, because we live in an international 
_ Clim se. merceived sttatégic superiority might 
encourage one side to extract unilateral concessions 
from -the other — and thus promote crisis instability 
— it is no longer sufficient to maintain only a deter- 
rent capability. It is now considered imperative that 
‘both sides possess “roughly equivalent” nuclear 
capability so the feared deleterious consequences of 
an imbalance can be avoided. In this regard, there is 
‘little doubt that our powerful triad of ground launch- 
ed ICBM’s and relatively invulnerable bomber and 
submarine forces easily match Soviet capability. 
There are other considerations, too. The NATO 
alliance remains the focus of our international ‘de- 
fense posture, and it is imperative that SALT II not 
restrict our ability to support our allies. The treaty 
does not do so in any way and specifically allows us 
to transfer all the weapons and technology we feel 
necessary to guarantee their security. Evidence: for 
this is convincing when viewing the overwhelming 
public support SALT has received from Weste 
European heads of state. . 
Another important consideration is the obliga- 
tion both we and the Soviet Union have to show 
restraint as an example to non-nuclear nations. Many | 
‘of the countries who originally signed the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty in 1969, have expressed 
reservations about renewal if the two superpowers 


can’t demonstrate they are trying to reduce the threat |' 


of world holocaust. The fact that the nuclear genie 
has been let out-of the bottle is‘ bad enough; we 
cannot let the evil roam indiscriminately. 

_ It is critical, then, to judge SALT II in the proper 
perspective. The treaty will not end superpower 
competition and usher in a new era of peaceful 
relations with the Soviet Union. It will not stop 'the 
Soviet Union from intervening in Angola, Ethiopia, 


and other troubled spots on the globe. Nor will the | *. 


treaty allow us to cut back our global defense posture 

/ and rest complacently knowing that the Russians will 

suddenly be overwhelmed by self-restraint. What it 

can do is increase our own and the rest-of the world’s 

security by putting a lid on the dangerous and costly 

arms race. It can ensure a continuing dialogue be- 

_ tween the superpowers and lay the basis for future 
arms reductions, 

It is sheer folly to argue that rejecting a SALT 
treaty will indicate a show of strength on our part 
and induce the Soviet Union into unilateral restrain 

« More , the opposite is true. : 

It’s high time that we divert the vast national 
resources spent on arms to peaceful endeavors like 
energy, the ecology control of famine, and so forth. 
SALT II is a step towards this 


' ‘\ 
their influence and military presence in Latin Ameri- 
ca, Eastern Africa, and tragically in South East Asia. 

Our enemies have deceived the majority of our 
population by talking peace while building for war. 
They have us believe in peaceful coexistence (deten- 
te), and at the same time send military advisers to 
Cuba and troops to Africa. In addition, they bought 
our scientific technology in order to improve their 
nuclear arsenals and conventional forces. “When we 
are ready to hang the capitalists, they will gladly sell 
us the rope with which to do it,” according to the 
words spoken some 60 years ago by T. I.- Lenin. 
Today they have slowly become reality. 
~—-America’s decline of status began when our 
political leaders failed to understand the importance 
of containing the threat of communism. In 1962, the 


United States could have easily disposed of the Castro. 


regime had our leaders decided ‘to provide heavy 
artillery, troops, and more military know-how to the 


. Cuban exiles. Seeing America’s failure as a go ahead 


for expansion, the Soviets still being tme to ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ decided to install missiles on the Cuban 
island not more than 90 miles from our shores. In 
what I refer to as “The Last Great American Act” 
our leaders demanded that the Soviets reconsider 
installing their weapons in our area of influence: 
America was ready to pay the final price for freedom 
— war. America was ready to crush the Communist 


regime with one swift blow. The Soviets realized this 


and withdrew. Victory was ours, 


Ever since that “Last Great American Act” our 


leaders™ courage in the international scene has faded. 
Vietnam was indeed a tragic war; tragic because our 
leaders gave in to the demands of the selfish and 
racist war resisters, betraying our South Vietnamese 
friends and leaving them at the mercy of the commu- 
nist invaders. It is my belief that most war resisters 
opposed the war because they did not realize that the 


South Vietnamese, like our forefathers 200 years ago, _ 


wanted to decide what type of government was best 
for them, and set. it up in a peaceful manner. Many 
war resisters also did not feel that a non-white people 
deserved to have American support in their fight for 
freedom. China was said to have been another reason 
for our not engaging full military forces in South East 
Asia. It is:fear of one’s enemy that brings defeat. If 
the Red Chinese had confronted our troops in the 
fields of battle, we would have been victorious. 

_ Today, the American government is faced with 
the task of finding new homes and new lives for the 
thousands of Vietnamese people who have decided to 
risk their-lives at sea and live in crowded, filthy 
refugee camps rather than accept the Red government 
in their land. Our NATO allies worry about our 
nation’s commitment to their security. The. citizens 
of Western: Europe see the Great Bear as an every day 
and very real threat to them. On the other hand, 
North Americans, due to our geographical position, 
have not realized that the Soviet Union is as great a 
threat to us as well. It is no wonder that Europe’s 


decline of confidence in the American military. iy 


commitment has coincided with the decline of the 


- -dollar’s value. 


What then can be done to bring America back to 
the forefront of nations once more? It is not too late, 
but American leaders must redefine foreign policy 
priorities to contain communism. We should not let a 
day go by without remembering that the Soviet 
Union, Cuba, and their clients are and will always be 
our fiercest enemies. Defeat of the SALT II “‘agree- 
ment”’ is crucial if America is to remain ahead of the 
Soviets in..weapons. America must stop the sale of 


technology that. would permit the Soviets to improve _ 
' their conventional and nuclear power. . 


, Our leaders must revive the belief Inited 


tc 


“States is~still the most productive, democratic an 


powerful society man has ever develor ' It would be 
a folly to. assume that Amer’ » 
that -way by-pursuing a policy of appeasement. 
Democracy, power, and prestige are not inherited and) 
therefore can be destroyed at any time by a more 
powerful nation. We must heed Lenin’s warning, 
before it’s toolate. _ 

&vans-Raymond- Pierre is a junior majoring in 
political science and history, will be writing weekly on 
political and social issues. 


David C. Greeff, a former Editor of the Vermont 
Cynic, is currently writing an Honors thesis on 
guidelines for SALT Ill. 
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A Tale of 


By Tom Campbell 


For every high or even 
medium quality made-for-televi- 
sion film there are so many 
cheaper, more exploitive exam- 
ples that at times it seems to 
‘hardly be worth considering any 


of them. Since 1971, though, a’ 
number of marvelous exceptions. 
have been produced. These in-| 


clude Duel by Steven Spielberg 
of Jaws fame, A Case of Rape, in 
which Elizabeth Montgomery 
gave one of the first portrayals 
' of the persecution that is often 
felt by the victim; The Autobio- 
graphy of Miss Jane Pitman, The 
Storyteller, in which the reac- 


tion tO a writer-scripted crime | 


for TV causes an actual murder 
by a demented adolescent who 
views-it, and’ the internationally 
acclaimed Holocaust and Roots 
series. 

Unfortunately, a great ma- 
jority of this genre is either 
exploitive, ~’ sensationalistic “or 
demeaning (at least one would. 
hope) to the avetage viewer's 
intelligence. With the growth of 
the television film genre, it 
would seem logical that more 
high quality films which deal 
with the human condition in a 
realistic manner would appear. 
But instead, the best of what can 
usually be-hoped for are the 
quite mediocre films which offer 
glimpses of inner reflections but 
are unable for a number of 
reasons to make a believable or 
worthwhile statement. 

An excellent example of 
this sort. of semi-attempt’ at 
dealing with issues in a truthful 


way appeared about a week ago . 


on. CBS. Although . nothing on 
film- ‘can ever be truly. objective, 
Can-You Hear the i ter: The 
.- Story ~ of Freddie. Prinze often 
-went .as-far overboard ‘as’ any 
- film that 1. have ‘seen in its 
attempt -to rationalize a human 
tragedy. At “the. same time it 
ignored*what were probably the 
most serious implications. Prinze 
(portrayed quite well by virtual 
look-alike Ira Angustain) is seen 
as a constantly sex-starved loner 
who goes virtually out of his 
way to be untruthful to those 
who might be called his friends. 
Even if this was indeed the case 
(one person close to the situa- 
tion has called it at least 90% 
fiction), the ultimate problem 
with: the film is that no one is 
seen to be responsible for 
Prinze’s suicide but Prinze him- 
self. The theme seems to be that 
Prinze was at fault for being 
human and that those in the 
entertainment industry were not 
responsible for his death because 
their role in life was only to 
- entertain, not function as human 
beings. 

But what of the motion 
picture industry? Isn’t it safe to 
say that regardless of what 
appears on the television screen, 
the feature film will always be a 
.true pantheon of in-depth analy- 
sis and judgments: upon the 
human condition; as well as 
simply. entertainment of the 
highest quality. In its most 


readily determinable form, the 


answer would seem to be a 
logical yes. But another avenue 
of consideration, one that is less 
tangible but possibly more 
accountable, seems to seriously 
question this. Although limited 
to a discussion of the television 
and film industry here, its 
societal implications are much 
wider. : 


A consideration of the more | 


positive look at theatrical film of 
both the present and years tc, 
come involves a look at the 


unique and inextricable relation- Bill 
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Martin Sheen... from TV-films to Apocalypse Now! 


p between the television anc 
film industry. Television, which 
became a dominant force in the 
decade immediately following 
the second world war, imposed 
at the time what seemed a very 
real threat to the film industry. 
Would people stay at home if 
they could get programming 
virtually free of charge rather 
than continue. to spend money 
in the theatres? Following 2 
boom year in 1946, which saw 
the film industry take in over 
$1.7 billion 
and achieve weekly 
attendance of - around 
90,000,000, things began to turn 
around -rather sharply. Smaller 
companies disappeared, often 
consumed by the more corpor- 
ate giants such as Universal ane 
Paramount, and television’ began 
to look quite frightening. After :, 
rash of experimentation with 
larger screens, processes to ex- 
pand the filmed image (ie 
cinemascope) and more mutated 
applications to movie fare suct 
as a quick fling with 3-D, th, 
film industry finally realized 


that it had to either work witt 


ites 


in box office. 


ill Murray... one large step sideways 


television or fin 
straits. 

The eventual outcome was 
that the film companies, slowly 
at first, and then in virtual: 
droves, began to unload their 
decades of film backlogs, most 
of which had no use but to serve 
as archive material, to the newly 
formed ‘television companies. 
-Even before this, the motion 
picture industry has begun to 
‘form their own television subsi- 
diaries to help supply the new 
medium. Codperation, then, 
came in the form of financial 
interdependency: télevision got 
a wealth. of material to help 
round out its programming sche- 
dules and the film industry 
reaped profits for products that 


itself in dire 


their box office 


In the 23 years that 

passed since th i 

ture production 

from around 300 films per year 
to about 30-35. The chief cause 
of this has been the growing cost 
of production. Where once a 
budget of three to five million 
dollars would seem extravagant 
and even outrageous, today it is 
little more than typical. The B 
movies (extremely low -budget 
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million television sets in use in 
the ‘United States and the 
industry is healthier than ever) 
and that it is essentially unwa- 
vering in its content. Every year 
at this time all that essentially 
occurs is that the same situations 
and plots get a facelift. 

The fact that seems to 
assure a qualitative difference 
between TV films and theatrical 
releases is simply the financial 
weight given to each. Films will 
probably never be essential to 
television programming because 
they are too expensive to make 


films ‘made, for the most part, to . is 


fill the first half of double 
features) of yesterday have, in a 
very real sense, become the 
television movies of today. More 
than anything else, the very real 
dividing line that is at the basis 
of the distinction between a 


television film and a theatrical 


film is a financial one. Where the 
budget of the theatrical films 
will often slip into double digit 
millions of dollars, the budget of 
a television film, with very few 
exceptions, never moves out of 
a. fixed $500,000 to 700,000 
‘Tange. 


“The macaroni of the 


Cicely Tyson... Miss Jane Pittman 


tantly, the situation comedies 
and stabs at social realism that 
are offered on the small screen 
are consumed all too heartily by 
the masses. First run feature 
films, which the television indus- 
try often pays dearly for, are 
usually reserved for either: the 
opening weeks of a new season 
or the rating “sweeps” which 
occur four timés a year and are 
the only way to judge how many 
people are watching each net- 
work. One of the most out- 


masses,” as one critic has called rageous examples of this occur- 


them, television films are a 
recent phenomena. First appear- 


ing in any consistent form in 


' 1968 as part of ABC’s movie of 
the week, they are generally 
contracted and shot on less than 


red: last spring when the three 
networks pitted One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest, Gone With 
the Wind and a-television movie 
modestly titled Elvis/ against 
each other. TV films, almost 


a 20-day time schedule by-.a—-universally,—are- simply not im- 


special division of one of the. 


major film companies or by one 
of a number of smaller, indepen- 
dent film companies. ; 


It’s safe to assume that the 


television industry 

with its programming, if for no 
other reason than that it both 
works (there are now over 135 


portant enough to command 
much artistic consideration from 


the networks, 
though, is the very 


This, 
basis of what I see as an argu- 


en involving the 
future of the feature film and its 
continued standing as one of 
today’s most influential and 


On a regular basis. More impor- successful forums of inspiration 


ies _ 


and creative thought. Although 


the basic argument of whether. - 


the media is more reflective of, 


- OF responsible for, the tastes of . 


the general public has never been 
satisfactorily decided, it seems at 
least possible that the recent rise 


of the television film in terms of 


the numbers televised (well over 
100, including some 90 minute 
pilots for prospective series, 
were shown last year) can safely 
be used as a means of comment- 
ing on today and possibly 
tomorrow’s feature film. 

The possible danger is that 
the television film, a hybrid 
form that is generally much 
inferior to the feature film and is 
also, at the same time, being 
viewed more than ever by the 
general public, could have an 
inverse effect on the quality of 
motion picture -expression sim- 
ply through a means not too 
dissimilar from that of associa- 
tion. This first really hit home as 
I sat through Meatballs, a film 
starring Bill Murray that merci- 
fully stayed here for only a short 
while. The pace of events, 
quality of acting and structure 
of the film was so similar to 
much of standard television fare 
that I was astounded. If the 
public is subjected week after 


week to this same type of ° 


programming (much of which is 
in the form of situation come- 
dies) and, in the past few years, 
are also becoming used to seeing 
low. quality, albeit sometimes 
topical, TV films for 1% to 2 
hours at a time, what are they 
going to come. to expect from 
the cinema? Although Meatballs, 
which. did surprisingly well in 
parts of the country, is not 
totally mindless, it seemed so 


| 


much a fransplanted television 
film that the absence of com- 
mercials “came as almost a 
surprise. 

Of course Bill Murray, like 
John Travolta, Peter Falk, John. 
Belushe, and others who have all 
made the jump, for at least a few 
films, from the tube. As mutual 
industries in many ways, this 
sort of thing is becoming com- 
mon among directors ‘also (i.e. 
Spielberg, Martin Scorsese). 

Even though the coming 
technology guarantees’ great 
things for television in the near 
future, including much ‘higher 
quality sound and larger, more 
crisp pictures, the biggest threat 
to the motion picture industry 
this time around doesn’t seem to 
be as much. technical as it is 
idealogical. For the fact_ will 
always be that if-nobody wants 
to watch a certain type of film, 


. it might as well not be made. It 
‘ will probably never come to the 


point where we'll have a choice 

Laverne and Shirley 
and Happy Days at Cinema 1 
and "2, but then again, who 
knows... 
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Breaking Away 
- Caught at the 
Handlebars 


By Pete Wentworth = becoming a has-been athlete, He 
When I got back home after vents his frustrations upon the 
six months at school, I quickly college students with whom the 
discovered a distance had deve- quartet are always at odds. 
loped between me and Lonnie, Conflict climaxes when Dave 
my best friend from high school. dates a beautiful sorority girl, 
He was our high school valedic- initiating a Tivalry against the 
torian, but chose to go to work frat men, led by Rod (Hart 
rather than go to college, Lonnie Bochner). : 
didn’t resent the fact that I’d Antagonism between the 
left for school, but he did resent townies and the fraternities 
the fact that he hadn’t been out erupts into a brawl .on the 
.Of the state of Maine more than college commons. To Tesolve the 
twice since graduation and the conflict, the two sides _ pit 


fact that he was still living with themselves against each other in 
his parents, 


See Peter Frampton in concert at Plattsburg 
- State College this coming Sunday, 

September 23,1979 at 8:P.M. Also you'll 

find his latest album on sale at 

Upstairs Records in Downtown 

Burlington for just 5.99. Includes his hit 
single “I Can't Stand It No More”. Classic 

rock ‘r roll fro Peter F rampton! Hope 

you enjoy the show! 


PETER FRAMPTON 


a bike race, which is the Univer- 
Breaking Away. presents a sity’s sporting and social event 
: Similar situation: four boys of the year, ° 
WHERE / SHOULD BE . deciding what to do with their 


* The film’s success is attri- 


lives after high - school. More buted to two factors: the artful 


significantly, the film shows the direction of Peter Yates’ Facing 
transformation each experiences scenes and the youthful sincerity 
when he realizes the difference” of the four leading characters. 
between dreams and reality. After only marginal success in 
_ Based on a screenplay by his last film, The Deep, Yates 
Steve Tesich, a’ graduate of reaffirms his reputation and 
Indiana University, ~ Breaking fascination with racing action. 
Away was filméd on Indiana’s Yates originated the car chase 
campus and focuses on the genre with his memorable foot- 
four boys who live close by. age of Steve McQueen speeding 
Conflict is generated and hosti- up and down the hills of San 
lity develops as they find them- Francisco in Bullitt. 
selves to be insignificant townies In Breaking Away, the 
in a college town. audience, once more, is caught 
: ; at the handlebars, racing in ° 
The most charming, inno- Pursuit of a competitor, or in 
cent and romantic of the four one scéne, of a speeding truck. 
_ young men is Dave (Dennis The final bike race is so absorb- 
Christopher), Because of his ing that the audience around me 
ambitious fantasy to become burst spontaneously into app- 
‘an Italian bike Tacer, Dave Jause at its height. — 
Virtually transforms himself into Ultimately, the film works 
an Italian. He selects a new name because the four companions _ 
for himself from an album of. work together well. We find 
Italian music, tosses around’ Tealistic diversity among them. 
Italian Phrases, and works out Tesich’s message ‘is quite con- 
according to training outlines. vincing. He recognizes, comically 
RByt the leader of the if not Ssatirically, that though 
quartet is Mike (Dennis Quaid), safety may lie in numbers, 
the high school football star who self-realization lies in individual- 
. is grappling with the fear of ism. 
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A new studio album of classic Frampton rock 


'n roll. Includes the single “I Can’t Stand It 
No More. 


Some of the albums you will find on sale! 


Upstoirs Records 


36 CHURCH ST. 


* UPSTAIRS CONCERT HOTLINE 863-3300 


; ae =e ie 
If you're z nut about freshness, 
You you're gonna iove ...this coupon. 


| ; 10 % off can — piace at — A oa 

any 1/2 Ib or over purchase of your choice of the freshest and ( SS Seinen tne a a 
finest varieties of nuts natural fruits & nut mixes . dried fruits 

imported candies 
; one coupon : pote tea 


per coustomer ‘valid 
through 9/27 


Dorset Street at 
So. Burlington, just of ara od MALL 


chocolates diabetic and diatetic chocolates « 


The name of Norman D. 
Schultz was improperly spelled 
Norman Schulz. in last week's 
issue, 


For the record... in the 
- Apocalypse Now! review, the 
third paragraph, ninth line 


should read “.«Marvelously can- 
denses,”” 
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: Merrilfs Showcase 
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Just You and 


Breaking Awa 
A Little Roms 


Essex Cinema 
The In-Laws 
Escape from A 


Plaza Cinema 
North Dallas 40 
Seduction of Joe 


Burlington Drive-in 


Smokey and the 
Fast Charlie and 


For informa 
matinees) for PI 
Twin Cinema, a 
call 862-5050. 


For informatii 
Cinema 1 & 2, call 


Hunts 
Singing 


FRIDAY 
7:00, g 


SATURDA 
7:00, 9 


SUNDAY 
8:00. $ 


SUNDAY — 
7:30. $. 


MONDAY - 
8:00. 11 


TUESDAY 
7:30. $.§ 
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wtih 
A 
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Merrill’s Showcase Flynn 
Just You and Me, Kid Babylon Pink 


Breaking Away, 
A Little Romance 


Cinema 1 & 2 
Essex Cinema The Frisco Kid'7:00, 9:30 


The In-Laws : 
Escape from Alcatraz The Kid’s Alright 7:20, 9:35 


that will knock you off your seat. So get your rear in gear, grab a 


Plaza Cinema | ; 
North Dallas 40 7:00, 9:20 friend, and shuffle on down-to Hunt’s. 


Seduction of Joe Tyna, 7:10,9:05 _ Open Mike, Heinies, and Hunt’s. The perfect combo when you’re out | 
; he te together drinking cheek to cheek. : 


4 . Last House on the Left . “ : 
Burlington Drive-In Don’t Look in the Baement BHnt’so 101 Main St., Bur ling tone863-332 
Smokey and the Bandit 2: = — ' ania J 
Fast Charlie and the Moonbeam Rider —— | 


For information concerning — showtimes (including : ® : 
matinees) for Plaza Cinema, Merrill's Showcase, Essex ca T & Cynic Arts 
Twin Cinema, and Burlington and Mt. View Drive-ins, 7 

call 862-5050. ; 


For information concerning times and matinees for it Watch for The Clash 
Cinema 1 & 2, call 862-5070. ; | ; 


Hunts 


Singing in the Rain (Sunday) 9:06. $1.50 : | | ST. MIKES TRINITY 
: CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 
FRIDAY — The Last Remake of Beau Geste 


7:00, 9:30. $1.50, $1.00 with ID. B106 Cook 


"80059 Sasi imme | INTER - COLLEGIATE 
aise. 488 | LAZAGNA F ES T 
SUNDAY — The Passenger (Antonoini) | ALL YOU CAN EAT 


8:00. $1.00. 235 Marsh Lifescience 
7:30. $.50, free with 1.D. B106 Cook ; : 
| $299 


On Campus 


MONDAY — Heroes 


8:00. 118 Commons L/L ees | ; TUES - WEDS : THURS EVE’ 
sw TUES RY = remain 2 ae _ PICTURES BOTTLES MUGS 


~ 7:30. $.50, free with ID 
RESTAURANT SWISSPOT 
’ Ghelburne Rd. | | just Past Friendly’s 
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By Charlie Frazier 


As the 1980’s approach, Bob Dylan’s. 


60’s statement that “the times they are 
achangin’,” has never, been more true. 


Looming just around the corner, every-— 


one is preparing for the dreams, promises 


and changes they will bring. The shift 


from the 60’s to 70’s took us from war, 
communal energy, “flower power’ and 


drugs to an oil-starved economy, blow-_ 


dry haircuts and the ‘‘me generation.” 

Musically, we have travelled the 
spectrum from Bob Dylan’s simple 
protest material to the Beatles’ infectious 


thythms and harmonies to the acid- |! 


soaked visions of the San Francisco sound 
to the syrupy disco of the Bee Gees and 
the jarring punkishness of the New 
Wavers. What do the 80’s hold musically? 

Musicians themselves are searching 
for where to go, and the directions 


popular tastes will go next. Even Dylan is. 


still searching, as evidenced by his born- 
again Christian album Slow Train Com- 
ing. (Is that Dylan or Christ who’s just: 
come down off the cross with the answers 
on the back cover?) 

The opulence of the music industry 
in the 70’s is over. General overbudgeting, 
yutrageous promotional expenses, and 
the oil derived vinyl crunch have led to 

‘ job layoffs, cutbacks in novelty items, 
and less touring expenses (recently Maria 
Muldaur was denied funds for a come- 
back summer tour). 

Three major bands of this 60’s and 
70’s transition, The Doobie Brothers, The 
Allman Brothers and The Grateful Dead, 
recently swung through the Northeast on 
‘neir last major tour of the 70’s, giving a 
‘istorical perspective of their music and a 
glimpse as to where they intend to go for 
the 1980’s. 

Thé Doobie Brothers’ concert at the 
spacious Saratoga Performing Arts Center 
began a hectic week of concert activity. 
Fresh from the cover of Rolling Stone, 
the band drew a season’s record crowd.of 
19,000 (though nowhere near the 
30,000+ for the Who and Chicago con- 
certs of the early 70’s) t teenagers 
probably didn’t know what a “doobie” 
was when the band got its start as a 
“biker band” in California’s Santa Cruz 
mountains over a decade ago. 

The Doobies have been a band of 
changes, with their musical shifts reflect- 
ed by a turnover in personnel. Their 
music has been branded everything from 
biker rock and roll to hippie hard rock 
(“Listen to the Music”) to Top 40 rock 

‘bubblegum (“‘Long Train Runnin’ and 
“China Grove’’) 

Guitarist Pat Simmons remains as the 
lone original. Bassist Tiran Porter joined 
during the recording of Toulouse Street 
and drummer Keith Knudsen came in 
during sessions for their fourth album 
What Were Once Vices Are Now Habits 
(1974), along with guitarist Jeff “‘Skunk” 
Baxter. Along with founding member 
Tom Johnston, the three guitar sound 
became their trademark until late 1975 
when Johnston left for health reasons. 

His exit paved the way for the 
entrance of Mike McDonald on key- 
boards, who was then a sideman for 
Steely Dan, and has since emerged 
as the sex symbol of the band. His string 
of hits, among them “It Keeps You 
Runnin’,”” “Takin’ It to the Streets,” 
‘‘What a Fool Believes” and the title cut 
of their latest album “Minute By Min- 
ute,” hasbeen their major revitalizing 
force and has propelled them to new 
plateaus of commercial success, with their 
last two albums going platinum. 

But éven this new lofty success 


__f drought changes and late in ’78 Baxter 


left the band, citing his desire to do more 
production work and be in a more jazzy, 
solo-oriented band. Original drummer 
John Hartman also left to devote more 
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- €ver playing together again appeared slim 


—— a a ope 2 PTY Te ene 


the Allmans, Dead 


Bonnie Bramlett and Dick Betts of the Allman Brothers Photo by Charlie Frazier 


iime to his farm and family and “to get 
out of the music business.” 

The band came seriously clos: to 
breaking up, but Simmons, Porter, 
McDonald and Knudsen decided to keep 
going, though not as a four piece band. 
They added Chet McCracken on drums, 
whom McDonald met during session 
work; organist/saxophonist Cornelius 
Bumpus and guitarist John McKee, who 


- worked with Norton Buffalo, and Clover, 


the band that backed up Elvis Costello on 
My Aim Is True. 

In_ concert, the change apparently 
hasn’t hurt: The arrangements were tight, 
with McFee,and Simmons complementing 


each -other’s*tiffs"and “antics perfectly. 


The drums provided a thick backbeat, 
long a backbone of The Doobies’ sound, 
and the four and five part vocal harmon- 
ies, another Doobie trademark, were ‘still 
intact. 

Everything was done by state-of-the- 
-art remote control, where the guitars and 
instruments have radio transmitters built 
into them. Thus no cords or onstage 
speakers are needed, only monitors. With 
this freedom, the guitarists were free to 
roam around at will, and that they did, 
with both of them travelling to both ends 
of the stage to give everyone a better 
look. Simmons even ran up the aisle to 
the rear of the facility, playing all the 
while. 

They did a selection of hits from all 
their albums, concentrating mainly on 
their latest Minute By Minute. Simmons 
had a different guitar for every song, 
employing a roodie just offstage to tune 
up the next one. McFee was a showman 


on guitar all evening, taking turns on ! 


pedal steel and violin also. 


Their set was complete with well- 


timed lighting changes and smoke bombs. 
“Listen to the Music,” the second encore, 
featured the Doobies and the first band, 
‘Night (Nicky Hopkins’ latest group), in a 
wild jam, with Jaimoe adding percussion. 
All in all, the Doobies appeared very 
confident in their delivery and ready to 
continue into the 80’s as a major musical 
force, combining Simmons’ country lean- 
ings with McDonald’s catchy rhythms. 
The Allman Brothers, playing the 


next evening at SPAC, also appeared | 


happy to be back together again, and 
ready to make their Southern sounds 
rock into the 80’s. 

In 1976, after Gregg Allman testified 


against’ former road”™ manager Scooter] 


Herring in a cocaine trial to secure. his 
own ftéedom, the chances of the Brothers 


‘at best; Guitarist Dicky Betts went off to 
form> his own band Great Southern, 
pianist Chuck Leavell, bassist Lamar 
Williams and drummer Jaimoe formed the 
jazz/rock group Sea Level and Gregg 
bounced around between solo tours, 4, 


bout with heroin addictior, the jet séc, 
and Cher. 
After Phil Walden, president of the 


- group’s- label Capricorn, and Gregg 


proposed the reunion in 1978, all were 
skeptical. But Betts eventually warmed to 
the idea and then pursued it with full 
enthusiasm. Williams and Leavell decided 
instead to concentrate on Sea Level, so 
Betts imported “Dangerous Dan’’ Tuler 
on guitar ard David (“‘Rook”. because 
he’s only 22) Goldfies on bass from his 
Great Southern Band. Y 

Adding them was apparently the 
right move, for now instead of the band 
representing a standoff between Betts’ 


country and Leavell’s jazz leanings, the. 


new members have ‘added fire and new 
blood. Betts and Toler play like hand-in- 
glove, and Goldflies lays a floating, thick 
bottom over the interweaving accents and 
_cross-rhythms. of drummers Jaimoe and 
Butch Trucks. 

The crowd for the Allmans was 
smaller than the Doobies, surely in part 
due to the fact that it was their second 
appearance at SPAC this season and that 
they had played a big outdoor show at 
the Lenox Music Inn two days earlier. 
But it didn’t dampen the crowd’s or the 
band’s enthusiasm. 

Gregg looked in fine shape, and his 
snarling voice rarely cracked, hitting both 
the highs and lows. But it was clear that 
Betts has emerged as the band’s spiritual, 
musical and onstage leader. On their 
latest album, Enlightened Rogues, which 
went platinum in two, weeks, he wrote six 
of the songs to Gregg’s one (though Gregg 


T 


Roomful of Blues in concert last week 2 at Warehouse Hatt = 


says he has publishing problems). 


The band did the entire new album 


as well as ail the old standards like 
“Whipping Post,” “One Way Out,” 
“Statesboro Blues”’ and a nicely reworked 
version of “Southbound.” Bonnie Bram- 
lett’s backup vocals and Jim Essery’s fine 
harp playing rounded out the new Bro- 
thers, and with a new album already half 
planned, their brand of tough, deep- 
South blues with its extended improvisa- 
tions, should be as much a musical force 
in the’ ’80’s as it has been in the ’70’s. 

Then capping a week of concert 
activity came the Grateful Dead at the 
Glens Falls Civic Center. Burlington could 
learn well from this small upstate N.Y. 


_ town, as they, are revitalizing their down- 


town, and their new center, which seats 
5-7,000, has attracted a semi-pro hockey 
team, several NHL exhibition games and 
big name concerts, including thé Dead, 
Kinks and Peter Frampton. 

What is this cultural phenomena that 
makes people forget everything else for a 
week and follow the band from city to 
city? It happens every time they go out 
and with virtually only word-of-mouth 
advertising. 

Though they’ve never achieved any 
commercial album success on the scale of 
the Doabie’s or Allman’s, tickets to their 
shows always sell out and can sometimes 
cost five times their original’ value from 
scalpers. And people will gladly pay it 
just to get in! 

Whether one has seen the Dead five 
or fifty times, you just can’t seem to get 
enough of them. Dead fans truly deserve 
the word fanatics. What other bands have 
exchange network, and a wagaiiie, Relix, 
catering to Deadheads. Be it the immense 
variety of songs that they can choose 
from or. that feeling that the music is 
always on the verge of exploding into the 
faraway comers of your mind, no other 
band can generate such down to earth 
feelings. 

- In spite .of their devotion to Anar- 
chy, which runs their whole organization 
from the music they play to the lives they 
lead, they have always been sticklers for 
sound perfection, at one time investing 
almost a half-million dollars in their P.A. 
system. They have always resented being 
called the gurus or sword-bearers of the 
acid generation, instead preferring to let 
their music speak for them. Jerry Garcia, 
in particular, calls himself a “music 
junkie,” who needs a gig all the time, 
playing with Merle Saunders and others 
when the Dead aren’t touring. 


Photo by Rick Ames 
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and 


The Dead too haven’t been without; 
, their changes. Ron “Pigpen” McKernan 
died in 1972 of cirossis of the liver, from 
too much drinking and the rigors of the. 
road; Drummer Mickey Hart left for 
awhile after it was discovered his father 
had embezzled huge amounts of money. 
off the band while acting as their mana- 
ger, but time healed the wounds and he 
rejoined the band after they came-out of: 4 
"14 to 1976. 
Keith and Donna Godchaux were 
recently deposed, to the delight of many. 
Donna’s vocals had become ragged at best 
onstage and Keith’s perpetual drunken- 
ness usually had him unable to contribute - 
anything noteworthy. They have been 
replaced by Brent Mydland, who worked 
with Bob Weir on his solo outings. He 
brings fresh impetus to the band, though 
he was horribly under-miked in concert, 
and rumours have it one of his tunes, 
which the Dead played in Glens Falls, is 
to be the title cut of their as yet.unre- 
leased new album, which is well into 


“retirement” from late 


production. 
Beginning with 


up. 


Booze and smoke were in evidence 
traditional 
hallucinogenic giggles and dilated eye- 
But everyones’ SMILES told the 
story. It seemed to take awhile for Dan 


everywhere as were the 


balls. 


.|Led Zeppelin — In Through the 
Out Door 
_ By David Kimmel 
For most of the seventies 
Led Zeppelin stood proudly on 
top of the heavy metal pile as 
igning king. While other note- 
able bands such as Mountain, 
ream, and Deep Purple game 
and went, Zeppelin remained. 
But it has been several years 
ince their last release or a major 
our and many feared that they 
would quietly slip into oblivion 
like the dinosaurs of years past. 
When Robert Plant was 
seriously injured in an auto 
laccident and then lost his child, 
rumors ran rampant about the 
band’s demise. Various members 


of the group had been quoted as 


saying they would never perform 
together again in the studio or 
0 stage. 

But do not fear, Led Zeppe- 
lin has returned with a ven- 
Their new release In 


PA vee 
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the traffic 
immediately off Interstate 87, the feeling 
was high that this would be an evening 
where “‘There Is Nothing Like A Grateful 
Dead Concert!” Beginning (‘‘Jet to the 
Promised Land’’) and ending (‘‘Around 
and Around’’) with rock and roll, the 
crowd’s energy started high and never let 


snarl 


Through the Out Door is as 
powerful as anything they’ve 
ever recorded. This disc is filled 
with the band’s distinctive brand 
of blues-based rock n’ roll. It has 
all the instantly recognizable 
Zeppelin traits, yet is both fresh 


and original. Unlike so’ many 


other musicians who constantly 
spit out poorly crafted albums, 
Led Zeppelin’s product has 
always been one of quality. In 
oyer a decade of performing, this 
is only the band’s eighth studio 
release and it’s obvious a lot of 
hard work and tender loving care 
..t into it. 


from the start, “Hey, we’re not 
messing around,” a spacy mys- 
tical intro leads into a solid 
driving hook that carries 
throughout the number. Midway 
through, Page rips into a lead 
that sounds as if it came from 
his old Yardbird days and 
Bonham. adds to the intensity 
with some thunderclap peavey 
sion. 

“South Bend” is a Tonky 
“umber .that features Plant 
crooning in the upper ranges in 
his own inimidable style that 
gives Zeppelin such a_ highly 


erotic feel. Who else could make 


“It has all the Zeppelin traits, 


9 


original.” 


Like its predecessors, their 
newest release features strong 
writing, ‘electrifying musician- 
ship and that distinctive, inde- 
scribable ingredient that makes 
Zeppelin so appealing. = Jn 
Through The Out Door is 
vintage Zeppelin, yet it displays 
enough new ideas and sounds as 
to be a true progression, another 


step forward instead of safely, 


wallowing in the past. 

The opening cut, “In the 
Evening,” is unmistakably classic 
Zep. As if warning the listener 


ae ae 
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yet it is both fresh and 


lyrics like “Baby when you 


move it makes me feel so good, . 


oh- so good...” sound so vital? 
The musical ‘backing is reminis- 
cent of “Dyemaker,” but done 
to a faster time and the result is 
some of the boldest music heard 
in some time. 


- The third number, “Fool in 
the Rain,” is an outright killer, 
It’s here that the band really 
displays their incredible balance 


of. simplicity and control versus 


complexity and _ unrestrained 


The Dead 


A 


solo, 


bands. 
So 


emotion. This song is both a 
ballad and a rocker; it sooths yet 
stimulates. Plant’s voice is a 
marvel’ in itself, displaying an 
incredible tonality, pitch and 
clarity that has been only hinted 
at in the past. P 


During this number Zeppe- 
lin fulfills its always tremendous 


‘ potential for the chemistry has 


never been tighter nor the 
energy level higher. Page launch- 
es into*a moog-guitar solo that 
puts Jeff Beck to shame. 
Throughout this disc Page’s 
guitar playing is a thing of 
beauty as much for what he does 
as- for what he doesn’t do. 
Occasionally, as in this’song, he 
shows off his dexterity and 
blinding speed. Most of the time 
though, his -playing remains 
more in the background, blend- 
ing into the overall sound, only 
to slice through at choice 
moments with savage leads. 


Bonham, like the late Keith 
Moon, has always been more 
than just a drummer. His unique 
style and rhythms add as much 
to the band’s personality as 
;aything else, and he too takes 
this opportunity to show what 
he’s made of. A shrill whistle 
suddenly blows and Bonham 
breaks into a rapid Latin style 
on the tom-toms, It’s much like 
the frantic percussion used by 
Leonard Bernstein for the open- 
ing fight in West Side Story. It 


Doobies 


Healy, their sound man, to get the sound 
together, but he was working in a huge 
cavernous -hall, with 
producing a long delay time. 

Though. 
from broken strings to minor P.A. prob- 
lems, the band played on in their usual 
calm but fiery way. This~being the first 
stop on a mini-tour, it took them awhile 
to get themselves going, but four new 
songs from the upcoming album and a 
spunky “‘Deal” closed the first set on a 
high note. 


its high ceiling 


encountering everything 


highly “Shakedown 


energetic 


Street,” the title cut of their latest album, 
opened the second set, followed by the 
surprise of the evening “Greatest Story 
Ever Told,” 
formed in nearly six years. Then came the 
familiar “Estimated Prophet’’ to 
of the World” jam, followed by a drum 
electronic music, 
“Black Peter” to “Around and Around,” 
As if to echo my suspicion that they felt 
they’d never quite gotten it together in 
spite of the quality of the performance, 
no encore was given, 
disapproval. 
usual three hours, quite good by today’s 
45 minutes, one encore standard of most 


which- they haven’t per- 
“Eyes 


and eventually 


to strong vocal 
But they had played their 


three bands, 
continue 


Zeppelin decided to put out that 
extra effort and display what 
they’re capable of doing. Their 
awesome energy level is infec- 
tious and “Fool in the Rain’”’ 
takes on a celebration-like qual- 
ity rarely experienced in con- 
temporary music. 


“Hot Dog,” a fun little song 
with a ragtime style piano, 
concludes the first side. In place 
of the*tisual heaviness is a giddy 
light sound which displays yet 
another dimension of Zeppelin’s 
still growing style. 

While side one is filled with 
relatively progressive music, the 
second side gets down to basics. 
“Carouselambia,” the  side’s 
opening and longest cut, is very 


similar to the:musical style that ' 


emerged during Physical Graffiti. 
The sound is sparce and etheral, 
utilizing empty space as much as 
filling it. Jones’ keyboard work 
has never been -finer, and his 
moog creates an airy surrealistic 


> atmosphere that dominates this 
lengthy: number. He maintains 


the thread yet shifts so subtly 


‘nto another tempo that the 


listener fails to notice the 
change. Page too glides softly in 
and out, from nasty to soothing 
but always in perfect synch. It’s 
this.quality of cohesiveness and 
suberb taste that sets Zeppelin 
apart from the others. 

In Through the Out Door 


‘concludes with two_ straight- 


seems that after all the years-——feontinued an page. $9) 


on 


SS = — — 


with three highly 
divergent and colorful pasts, 
their way towards the 1980’s. All appear 
to have a good handle on where they’re 
going and I think we can look to all of 
them to-continue providing relief from 
7 the drone of disco. Their down to earth 
music shouldn’t be a memory for many 
years to come. a \ 
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Gigantic Pre-Season Ski Sale 
of all remaining last season’s 
ski RN and ski clothing! 


Skis 


Rossignol’s 
K2’s 
Head’s 
Kastle’s 
Hart’s 
Dynastar’s 
Yamaha’s 
Olin’s 
Kneissl’s 
Hexcel’s 
AG&GT’s 


Boots 


Nordica’s 
Dolomite’s 
Raichle’s 
Langes’s 

- Technica’s 
Garmont’s 
Hanson’s 


Bindings 


Salomon’s 
Tyrolia’s 
Look’s 
Besser’s 
Spademan’s 


Ski Clothing 


Sweaters 
Parkas 
Vests 


Warm Ups. 


Pants 


Spits 
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Cross Country 


Ski tune up 


WILLISTON RD., 


SO. BURLINGTON | 
Eauloment sod Clothing 


AL $ 


Skis 
Boots 
Bindings 


OPEN DAILY 
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ONLY 
. $7.95 
this month 


| ALPINE SHOP i 


COR. OF CHERRY & SO. WINOOSKL 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 
Clothing only 
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“Recent 
By Jenny Landey 

Gregg Blasdell, Burlington 
artist and assistant professor of 
art at UVM, is presenting an 
exhibit called “Recent Works”’ 
at the Fleming Museum from 
September 17 through October 
ya ee: 

His show consists of three 
series of plaster casts, the first of 
which is a- collection of doors. 
Since it is physically impossible 
to obtain six identical casts from 
the -same~ mold; imperfections 
result and lend a unique indivi- 
duality to each piece. 

Doors as images have long 
fascinated Blasdell. In “Recent 


y Greg 
/ Blasdell: 


Works” 


trast, color is introduced in a 


-second series of sculptures com- 


prising three half circles with 
cast paper surfaces. Colors are 
produced by dried pigments, 
powdered graphite, and dyes. 
Blasdell’s intent Was to work off 
of the surface of these cast 
semi-circles. 


The. third series consists of 
five.framed works contained in 
two pieces of glass. These pieces 
have a subtle symmetry, an 
intriguing lure. 

Blasdell is keenly interested 
in documenting “Grass Roots 


Art,” and has created “indi- © 


His show consists of three series of 
plaster casts, the first of which is a 


collection of doors... colors are 
introduced in .a second series of 
scuiptures comprising three half 


Cirdes....The third series consists of five ~ 


framed works contained in pieces 


of glass. 


Works,” one-sided doors ices 
off space and defy penetration. 
To Blasdell they are “considered 


sculptural eee and false 


objects.” 
Creating this exhibit was a 


‘coniplex process. First a door is 


painted with water soluble latex 
to contain the mold. Next the 
mold is peeled off and a wooden 
frame is built. Then two coats of 
plaster are applied, one thin coat 
and one with a burlap reinforce- 
ment. Overall, the effect of the 
presentation is tremendous. Cut 
through the middle with a thin 
line of shining light,-these are 


the “doors of paradise, light, the- 


holy space.” 

Blasdell likes plaster as a 
material and believes that paint- 
ing the doors would be a lie, or a 
denial of the material. In con- 


genous, naive, visionary works,” 
for more than 18 years. Assum- 
ing that anything can be cast, 
Blasdell has also experimented 
with hats and-paper. 

. Aside from his art work, 
Blasdell teaches five courses at 
UVM, ranging from 2D Design 
to Art Education. After receiv- 
ing his MFA from Cornell, 
Blasdell worked at the Whitney 
Museum in New York and then 
came to UVM. 

, Described by Bill Lipke, 
director of Fleming Museum, as 
“a man who always makes 
things,”” Blasdell’s art is extreme- 
ly inventive, refetfing to no 
immediate history. Transcending 
classification, the beauty of his 
work evolves as its structure 
becomes as important as its 
surface. 
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Jazz Is: 


Phil Woods 


By Tom Nuccio 

An eclectic jazzman in the 
true sense of the word, Phil 
Woods ranks as one of the most 
versatile musicians on the con- 
temporary scene, 
~~» His alto feels comfortable in 
a wide range of contexts, whe- 
ther it be a big band date, a 
sideman gig with the Michel 
LeGrande orchestra, a guest solo 
on Billy Joel’s The Stranger 
album or a leader session. On his 
current tour an acoustic quartet 
provides the basis for typical 
Woods alto acrobatics. 

Woods’ alto is a “hybrid 
horn” — an interesting blend of 
“Johnny Hodge’s silky smooth 
swing and Charlie Parker’s bebop 
barrage. Whether exploding at a 
furious pace or slowly sliding on 


a ballad, the “hybrid horn” is a * 


vehicle of expression through 
which Woods communicates his 
musical emotions. Equipped 
with emotive horn and explosive 
rhythm support, the  altoist 
returned to Burlington on Sep- 
tember 17 for two sets at R.W. 
Hunt’s, 

The Woods. quartet once 
again used néither microphones 
nor electronic amplification — 
adhering to its one year old 
practice known as acoustic im- 
provised American music. As a 
result of this abstention from 
artificial amplification, pure 
sound filled every square inch of 
the club. 

Woods hopped on™ stage 
with the familiar bass-drums 
team of.Steve Gilmore and Bill 
Goodwin and the recently 
annexed talent of Hal Galper — a 
replacement for Mike Melillo, 
the group’s regular pianist. Gal- 
per’s crafty pianistics made a 
significant contribution to the 
overall group sound — embellish- 
-ing other soloists with creative 
comping in addition to laying 
down slickly improvised - lines 
during his own choruses. 

Set one opened with the 
Latinesque “‘Stable Mates.” Tilt- 
ing head and horn back and 
forth in his patented manner, 
Woods produced an array of 
wild lines while running the 
entire gamut of alto saxophone 
range. In contrast, Galper nim- 
bly caresses the keyboard in 
short phrases comprised of a 
select group of notes. Gilmore 
supplied a placid lyric of acous- 
tic silk: before Woods re-entered 
to engage in a series of alto-drum 
exchanges with Bill Goodwin. A 
less-than-capacity house  re- 
sponded with lethargic affirma- 
tion — setting the tone for the 
remainder of the set. - 

“Don’t Blame Me’’ received 


Cee 


Steve Gilmore — 
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er er 


Phil Woods 


a balladic boost from Woods’ 


adept mixing of technique. with 
feeling and Goodwin’s innova- 
tive stickwork, As time _progress- 
ed, the group burrowed itself in 
a rut of mediocrity as evidenced 
by the adequate but uninspired 
treatment -of Blumdido. A 
glimpse of spirit returned during 
Steve Gilmore’s solo showcase 
on “In Your Own Sweet Way.” 
Backed only by the intermittent 
cruch of Goodwin’s high-hat, the 
bassist emitted a-lyrical melody 
while occasionally exploding 
into quiet bursts of acoustic 
lightning. In the ranks of jazz 
bassists, Gilmore’s glow is out- 
shined by the stellar names of 
Ron Carter and Niels Henning 
Orsted Pedersen but his uncanny 
ability of making the acoustic 
upright sing remains unequalled. 

The emotional lift. supplied 
by Gilmore’s virtuosity was 
unfortunately a temporary boost 
as the quartet once again sub- 
sided to a lackadaisical lull. 
‘After strolling through an origi- 
nal entitled ‘“Isotope,’’ Woods 
immediately kicked off his clos- 
ing theme enroute to an exit 
from the stage. The lack of 
enthusiastic beckoning from the 
audience made the performing 
of an encore absolutely absurd. 

After a 90-minute inter- 
mission the quartet returned to 
the bandstand — this time to 
play before a more lively and 
receptive second show audience. 
The positive flow of crowd 
anxiety and anticipation revived 
the group and inspired an 
invigorating set of music. For 
openers, pianist Galper comped 


: in Concert 


a Latin rhythm which eventually 
developed into the Horace Silver 
standard ‘‘Nica’s Dream.” Woods 
soloed first — offering a wide 
variety of slap tonguing tech- 
niques and hooting ‘tonalities. 
An entranced Galper followed 
by travelling to avant-gardesville 


in a single outburst. Unlike the _ 


relaxed, cautious approach used 
in set one, the pianist unleashed 
an arsenal of Tyner-chartered 
modes and chords. 

After an invigorating treat- 
ment of Cole Porter’s “Every- 
thing I Love” (accented by 
tongue-in-cheek quotes from 
“Everybody Loves Somebody 
Sometime’), Woods tackled a 
boppish “Hallucination.” Cook- 
ing at full capacity for the first 
time, the altoist soared at a 
torrid pace — tossing around and 
developing lines with relative 
ease and creative flair. Quartet 


interplay reached a ~~ musical 


euphoria at this point as the 
thythm section neatly compli- 
mented and contributed to the 
alto choruses: 

Woods next introduced the 
quartet and elected Hal Galper 
to perform a solo rendition of 
Gershwin’s ‘My Man’s Gone.” 
.The pianist responded with a 
‘rubato interpretation -— con- 
‘stantly altering the pace and 
intensity of the tune before 
lifting off into a modal transla- 
tion of improvisation. Steve. 
Gilmore’s swinging solo on Sil- 
ver’s ‘“‘Strollin’” followed en- 
route to Woods’ whipping the 
quartet into ‘high gear for 
““Cherokee,”” performing the 
piece at a speed that would 
make Bird grimace with joy. 
Phil’s sax indeed resembled that 
of his influence, Yardbird — 
rapidly racing through a raucous 
of a solo. 

““How’s Your Mama’’ supp- 
lied its usual thematic touch — 
leaving the crowd stunned and 
desiring more. To satisfy the 
receptive cheers. Woods and 
company sailed through an en- 
core of “They Say That Falling 
in Love is Beautiful.” 

Phil Woods’ second Burling- 
ton appearance was truly a 
schizophrenic affair. The first 
set’s lack of musical intensity 


- was suitable for a wedding 


reception while the inspired 
tunes in the second show recall- 
ed the excitement, glamour aiid 
glory they called “Birdland.”’ 


____ “Jazz is...,” a discussion’ of - 
jazz and interesting develop- 


ménts in the field, will appear 
semi-weekly. “Jazz is...” also 
appears every Thursday on 
WRUV from 3:00 to 6:00. 
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Thursday Night 
FAT MAN’S FEAST 


Yes, folks, hard to believe 
as it may be, the FAT MAN’S 
feast continues. 

Now on any thursday night 
you can enjoy our fabulous, 
new 19% oz. FAT MAN beers 
at THIN MAN prices. 

Order a Busch, Pabst, or Lite 
FAT MAN refill for a dollar 
and get 50 cents change. 
That’s right, 50 cents for 19% 
oz. of your favorite brew. 
And we'll even give you a free 
FAT MAN button to boot (or 
to wear for that matter). 


LAST 
CHANCE 


A”: SALOON 
147 Main St. 


DON'T COME IN | 

SIZES... 

THEY COME WITH 
PERSONALITIES — 


Our 8 kinds of burgers are all one size—bigger than any Quarter Pounder 
in town. Nifty. What's even niftier is our variety show of tastes. Like our 
Gourmet Burger (smothered with mushrooms!). Or our Bacon Burger, 
featuring crisp bacon and melted, mouth-watering genuine Cheddar. 
Or, have ous famous Cheeseburger, with your choice of Cheddar, Ameri- 
can, or Mozzarella. Lots'more, and they're all Star Performers. ** 


KIDS MENU . 
[kis CAN ORDER FOR A DOLLAR & A QUARTER | 


Williston Road 


""$@, Burlington, V1. 


AMES PLAZA 


Barre-Montpelier Rd. 
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By Diane Cherry 
“I see stained glass as an art 
rather than a craft,” says Susan 


artist who runs The Gloom 
Chasers on College Street. Hav- 
ing worked with glass for the 
past nine years, Susan originally 
chose this medium because of its 
purity and endless array of 
color, — 
Susan. Gregg left New York 
about 14 years ago to finish high 
school and to attend college in 
Vermont. She graduated from 
UVM as a math major with a 
minor in physics. Unable to fina 
work as a scientist, Susan began 
tinkering with stained glass. 
Developing her interest beyond a 
hobby, she has since attended 
seminars and workshops across 


CHAMOIS 


Our most popular 


shirt. These the country. Recently in Cali- 
ym% — fornia, Susan studied under 
are ver- Narcissus Quagliata, a leading 
satile, figure in the art of stained glass. 
aia She has subsequently developed — 


her own style which she believes 
has led her to produce work of 
only the highest quality. 


durable. They are 
offered in two weights. 
10 oz. Men's S-XL, 
Ladies’ 8-16 in 7 colors. 
Lightweight 6 oz. 

Men's S-XL 


10:02 
$19.50 


the things you can do with 
stained glass,” she said. Susan 
produces a_ wide. variety of 
‘ objects including  terrariums, 
mirrors, windows, lamps, and 
her favorite — panels in stained 
glass. A panel is a small framed 
window, exhibited for decora- 
tion. ; 

After sketching a design, 
Susan cuts out a pattern in paper 
and then chooses the glass to cut 
the pattern from. This choice 
must be made carefully to select 
"glass with just the right swirl of 
‘color so that the colors blend 

best and a flowing effect -is 
created. Sometimes a_ large 
amount of glass must be used for 
+a very small pattern. Susan is 
thus able to create objects with 
incredible accuracy. She occa- 
sionally uses a stencil to etch 
images in the glass. Finally she 
wraps each piece of glass in 
copper foil and solders them 
together for a finished product. 
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WOOL and 
-. FLANNEL 


Woolrich wool shirts are a” 
fine blend of 85% wool and 
15% nylon woven into a 

medium weight shirt you can _ 
wear for any occasion. Our 
plaids ond tattersalls are 
yarn dyed not printed. They 
ore available in several 
different combinations. 
Men's S-XL; Ledies’ 8-16. 


ool $31.50 
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OPEN 
Mon.-Fri. 9-9 
Sat. 9-6 


863-5581 
227 Main St. 


DAKIN 's -. Burlington, Vt. 
MOUNTAIN  "REEPARKING 


£SHOP sad 


_THE ONLY 
BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 

IS IN WINOOSKI.“ 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection, | 
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‘Gregg, a self-taught stained glass. 


“Most people don’t realize. 


wr a ‘ i es 


“The art of stained glass,” 
Susan commented, “is a very 
competitive business in Burling- 


‘ton.” Working out of two 


studios, Susan hopes to expand 


_her business and to gain promi- 
nence as an artist. Currently she 


is working with two assistants 
and sometimes-spends as much 
as 12 to 14 hours a day at her 
job, To remain competitive with 
the: two other stained glass 
studios in town, Susan strives for 


the spectacular in every work.. 


Although Susan would rather 
concentrate her efforts on uni- 
que projects, the demand from 
restaurants inevitably leads her 
to some production work. To 


compensate for the limited crea- . 


tivity of production work, how- 
ever, Susan allows herself time 


S. A. Films 


One of Susan Gregg’s works 


for projects of her own design. 

In addition to producing 
and selling her own work, Susan 
also teaches the art of stained 
glass, limiting her classes to three 
students to permit individualized 
instruction. Buring her six-week 
course, students enjoy creating-a 
work of their own, 


The .‘Gloom Chasers is 
housed in the same building as 
Gallery 410 and Elaisa in down- 
town Burlington. You may find 
Susan chatting with a’ customer 
about recent developments in 
her field, or concentrating in the 
back on her latést endeavor. In 
either case, it is a deliglit to 
browse through the shop and 
talk with Susan, _who— offers 
worthwhile inspiration. 


_ Inthe last Cynic the times and place 
of the S. film series was ommited. 
Mon., tues., and thurs. shows are at 7: 
| ~ friday shows are at 7:30 and 9:30. 
All shows are at — - 106 Cook. 
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By Laura M. Halkenhauser 
At one time or another each 
of us will have, or have had, an 
occasion to ‘order wine when 
dining out. Sometimes the pro- 
cedure is simplified by the size 
of a restaurant’s wine selection, 


but at some restaurants where ° 


the cuisine is a bit more elabor- 
ate, there is usually a wine list 
presented by a wine stewart, 
continentally known as somme- 
lier. 

The position’ of the wine 
steward is usually expected to be 
a male, an elderly. male at that. 
Wine is a controversial subject 
due to the variation of vintage, 
blends and personal taste. Nor- 
mally, this knowledge is ac- 
quired through years of compari- 
son and €xposure ‘to the a 
varieties. 

I had the ddportuaiey this 
past summer to take the position 


of-—wine. steward at an Inn on 


Cape Cod. When a young woman 
takes the role of sommelier, if 
you will, there is an immediate 
inquisition as to her knowledge. 
I expected that, for I had been 


confronted prior to accepting/ 


the job. My experience wi 
wine was through intensive tast- 
\ings and a few years of collating 
wines for wine cellars. This 
_.Jexperience made for additional 
conversation when I approached 
the dinner tables. f 

For the person ordering the 
wine, I’ve found that he/she is 
usually a bit skeptical when the 
wine steward approaches. The 
wine steward seems to be an 
additional formality that some. 
times reduces the confidence of 
the patron pertinent to their 
knowledge of wine. There are, 
however, those men or women 
who dine out frequently and 
take particular delight in choos- 
ing their wine. 


Zeppelin 


For instance, at the Inn I 
was in contact with many 
corporate conventions who had 
the freedom of expense accounts 
and were accustomed to the 
tribulation of ordering what 
wine with which course. There 
were those men who would take 
particular delight in selecting 
a wine, find it unsatisfactory and 
return it only to go through the 
ordeal once again. 

For me, it was quite a 
challenge discussing the wine list 
and conveying to the patron that 
I had the ability to acquaint 
them with the wines from our 
cellar. It was important for me 
as wine steward, to know their 
dinner selection in order to 
coordinate the proper wine. 
That is technically the role the 
wine steward plays. Some of the 
less knowledgable patrons would 
at times select a wine they were 
slightly familiar with rather than 
run the risk of speaking with the 
sommelier. 


It is more beneficial for the 
patron to take the time to 
question the wine steward rather 
than take the blind risk. Usually 
the wine list consists of only a 
few well known wines, the rest 
being wines chosen by the 
restaurant from smaller chateaus 
of comparable quality for a 
lesser price. These wines. are 
bought primarily 
companion to the house cuisine. 

Although a wine list may 
seem extensive with no written 
explanation as to the wine’s 
taste, don’t be threatened’ by it 
or the final procedure of check- 
ing the color, bouquet and taste 
(in that order), Wineing out 
enhances an evening, and the 
sommelier is the reference point 


to assure that final touch to- 


your dinner. 


continued from page 35 


forward blues numbers, “All My 
Love” and “I’m Gonna Crawl.” 
Although some might consider 
this a regression it’s more of a 
reaffirmation of the solid blues 
roots that are at the core of 
Zeppelin’s sound.- The band 
shows that not only do they 
excel at a progressive rock level, 
but that when it comes to 
playing the blues, none are finer. 
Howlin’ Wolf, Sonny Boy. and 
Big Joe Turner would be well 
served by the musical backing of - 
Zeppelin. Page’s leads, especially 
in the concluding number, are 
technically proficient and char- 
- ged with feeling. Plant’s vocals, 
although not the usual blues 
growl, are piercing in their 
emotional release. 

The band’s fascination with 
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bizarre album jackets continues 
and takes on an entirely new 
dimension. Packaged in plain 
brown wrapping paper are seven 
different album covers. All 


depict. a melancholy deco bar, 


but are viewed from seven 
different perspectives. The inside 
jacket turns colors when brushed 


-with water, somewhat gimmicky- 


for sure. But just imagine true 
blue Zeppelin fanatics buying 
albums until they gef them all — 
that’s a lot of sales. What really 
matters, though, is not the 
packaging but the record itself, 
If you like Led: Zeppelin, good 


= blues or, solid rock n’ roll, this 


one’s ‘fdr y6a. Zep has come 
back - Jn Through the Out Door 
- and this time I hope they're here 
to stay. 
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@ Fully insulated 
® Leather lined — 


® Oil-resistant sole 
© 6"' Chestnut Leather 


*Slight cosmetic blemishes that will not effect the wear of the boots. 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY FROM 12-6: 00 F. M. 
OPEN DAILY 9:30-9:00 P.M. shh 


16] Lower Church St., Burlington, Vt. and Brattleboro, Vt. 


Ph. 


862-6089 


NOW SERVING... 
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' By Bob Gale 
Separatist Womyn and chauvinistic men are two 
of the most oppressive people in society today. 
Together they form a coalition. Despite their oppos- 
ing views, they repress either actively, or by non- 
support the development and growth of those men 
seeking to reclaim that part of humanity_which has. 
for so long been torn from them. 
For ages women and men have actively worked 
to destroy those emOfions in men that allow them to 


the family was harsh and cruel, men were forced out 
into it. Today the harshness and cruelty are of a 
subtler kind, it has greater appeal, and women are 


forcing their way out. : 
Men have been forced into life activities that 


shorten their lives. They are forced into roles that 
destroy them as human beings, denying them the 
intimate experiences previously reserved for women. 
It is time that men are allowed to become 
emotionally sensitive beings. 
Emotions felt while denying channels for expres- 
sion is oppression. 
Emotions denied and destroyed is murder. 
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Soccer Cat 


By Dan Flately 

The University of Vermont 
soccer team opened the 1979 
season on an optimistic note 
with a hard-fought scoreless tie 
against /a more experienced 
UCLA squad on September 9 at 
Centennial Field. 

The game was close and 
physical from the very begin- 
ning. Four yellow and two red : 
cards were handed out by the 
referees, and neither team scored 
despite twenty minutes of over- 
time. 

The record crowd of 3500 
came expecting a fast running 
game, and their wishes were 
fulfilled, "UCLA’s All-American 
standout, Ole Mikkelson did 
more than his share to spark the >> 
exciling pace of the match. 

Both teams played a cau- _ 
tious, conservative, hesitant 
game at first, with play confined 
mostly to the ground between 
the two penalty areas. “Their 
midfielders had a half step on us 
in quickness,” UVM coach Paul 
Reinhart said in explaining why 
the Cats were outshot 16 to 7. 
Vermont center Zareh Avakian 
said afterwards that “their for- 
vards’ shots were definitely 
more accurate,” - 

The Cats’ defense, especially 
Mike Winstanley, Barry Ryan, 
and goalie Bart Farley, came 
through on numerous occasions 
when play nipped near the Cats’ 
goal. Farley stopped several. 
point blank shots from Mikkel- 
son and Co. at the top of the 
goal. ; 

*“UCLA’s game plan was to 
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s Skids To 
I-1 Tie 
at BC 


By Dan Flatley 

The UVM soccer team batt- 
led the Boston College Eagles to 
a 1-1 tie on the rain-soaked 
surface of Alumni Stadium at 
Chestnut Hill last Friday night.: 

The humid, drizzly night, 
‘combined with the Cats’ unfam- 
iliarity with the Stadium carpet, 
made it difficult for UVM’s 
defense to keep up with the likes 
of Eagles Emerson Davis, one of 
the quickest forwards in New 
England, and _Ken Bovell, a 
freshman from Trinidad. BC’s 
uncanny heading ability left. the 
Cats no more than three re- 
bound shots on the Eagle goal 
all night. - 

BC drew first blood four 
and a half minutes into the 
game, A well-placed shot by 
Tony Zabra beat UVM’s Skip 
Gilbert to the right of the 
post. Gilbert started the game 
for Bart Farley. 

The Cats tied the game 10 
minutes later on an indirect kick 
to. the top comer by Zareh 
Avakian from 20 yards’ out. 

On the whole, the game was 
nothing like the rough match the 
Cats had earlier with the UCLA 
team. The referees did a good 


feed Mikkelson, no question 
about it,’ Farley concluded. 
‘“‘He had most of their shots on 
goal.” 

Catamount fans were chew- 
ing their nails fifteen minutes 
into the first half when Mikkel- 
son bore in on Farley from the 
right wing and his blast hit the 
cross bar of UVM’s goal. 

Later the Cats said they had 
played well, but could have done 
better. They attributed their 


first game jitters to UCLA’s 
initial momentum. 


“Our defense, though, did a 
great job. Winstanley controlled 
the tempo of the game on 
offense, especially in the second 


half, and Barry Ryan came- 


through on defense really well,” 
Reinhart said, 


Both Ryan and Brian Flem- 
ing said that the Bruins played a 


“professional brand” of soccer, 
where almost anything is legal if 
the player can get away with it. 
“From the onset they tried to 
beat on us, to intimidate us,”’ 
said Fleming. 

One disturbing part of the 
game was the arguments with 
the referees. ““Vermont officials 
let you argue, though they 
shouldn’t. They should have put 
a lid on it early, as would have 
been done elsewhere when the 


es are laid down at the 


coin toss,” Catamount Larry ” 


Stone said. Stone, during over- 
time, was sidelined with a red 
card, for unnecessary roughness 
in a controversial decision by 
officials, ° 
The overtime consisted of a 
fairly tough style of play be- 
tween the two penalty areas 


again. It was inevitable that 


neither team would score. 


,_ Job keeping tempers under con- 
trol. BC was also more of a 
“‘finessee team, a running team,” 
according to UVM’s Brad Parker. 


Parker and Jeff Merrill play- - 


ed admirably for the Cats. 
Merrill was constantly in key 
‘defensive positions and Parker 
played an aggressive game over- 
all. UVM’s offense was also more 
evident, as the Cats threatened 
numerous times throughout the 


_ Soggy contest. 


Zimmer: An Unnecessary Victim 


etl “ 
es By Nick Witte ie 
When the Boston Red Sox take the field for their 
season opener next year, they will have a new mana- 


ger. Or, at least, all of New England hopes they will. . 


You can hear it in every town from here in Vermont 
to Cape Cod to the fishing villages in Maine — Don 
Zimmer has got to go. But the hue and cry is loudest 
in Boston where long suffering fans painfully watch 
the Baltimore Orioles chuckle their way to a division- 
al championship. The fact that the Yankees have a 
- poorer record than the Sox offers little consolation. 

Boston fans are ruthless. Anyone who follows 
baseball knows this is true, and no one is more aware 
of this than the players themselves. This) year Carl 
Yastrzemski has been. cheered for everything, from 


getting his 3,000th major league hit to supporting | 


Gov. Ed King. Yaz loves getting the attention that he 


is due, but he can’t be so euphoric to forget the 


trea ment he got about’ seven years ago, when he was 


booed every time he stood at bat. Ted Williams, 
probably the last player who will ever bat .400 and: ' 


very possibly the greatest hitter since the 20's, played 
44 - ; 


‘the mound.) 


his entire career in Boston and was despised by the 
fans for the majority of that time. 

The Boston press destroyed Williams’ image and 
put him forever in a position that the fans could not 
tolerate. And now that same press has destroyed Don 
Zimmer. Zimmer never asked for the job of managing 
the Sox, a fact with which he must be credited. He 
must have known that the job in Boston either 
demands a pennant or delivers a pink slip. (Bosox 
fans know that it’s too much to ask for a World Series 
since the last time they got one, Babe Ruth was on 
|, Zimmer’s predecessor was Darrell Johnson, who 
in his two years at Boston yielded a combined per- 
centage of .556 and one pennant. Halfway through 
the season after he won the flag, he was dismissed to 
the delight of the press and the public. Before John- 
son was Eddie Kasko, who in his four (count ’em!) 
years never produced less than 85 wins in any season. 

In his two full seasons as the manager of the Red 
Sox, Don Zimmer has won 196 games with a .605 
percentage. This year the Sox have won 83 and lost 
64, which computes to a .564 winning percentage. 
Most cities with that record would be ecstatic and 
would wait breathlessly for next year. Or they 


wouldn’t have to wait, since that record is good | 


enough to win the American League West and is just 
points behind the National League West leaders, the 
Cincinnati Reds. ’ 

But in the AL East, that record leaves the Sox 14 


_games_behind the Orioles, in third place. For most 


fans in New England, the axe has got to fall some- 
where and it’s no secret that the axe will fall on Don 


Zimmer’s head, It was enough of an outrage last year 


when the Sox let first place slip into the hands of the 


Yankees. Fans in Boston were screaming for Zim- 


mer’s head then. Now that their beloved Sox’ are in 
third with no hope for gaining on the Birds, they'd 
like to see Zim tarred and feathered. And Zimmer 
knows it too well, 

In mid-summer, The Herald-American, one of the 
venemous Boston tabloids, conducted a poll on who 
the fans blamed for the Red Sox’ sorry standing, then 
about eight games closer than they presently are. The 


résults of the poll were unanimous: Don Zimmer. No . 
one was close. Even then, he could read the writing 


on the walls. He said at the time, “I was like Secre- 


_ tariat in that poll. I led from wire to wire.” 


What has Zimmer done to earn such malevolence 
from the partisans of New England? Nothing, except 
win only 196 games in two years. He’came so close 
last year that a play-off game was necessary. Surely 
he can not be blamed for a Bucky Dent home run and 
a Carl Yastrzemski pop-up. 

But fans in Boston will say that he blew it; he let 
the Yankees catch up last year and he gave it to the 
Orioles this year. The fact is, he had little choice in 
the matter. You can say that his teams have been 
cursed with crucial injuries at the most inopportune 
times, but everyone uses that excuse. You can say 
that they didn’t get the timely hits, and that’s true 
for last year. The entire team, save for Jim Rice, fell 
into a terrific slump after the All-Star break. But this 


year they’ve been hitting well throughout while — 


Producing less victories. ob 

The Orioles are in first place because of their 
pitching, not because Earl Weaver is a better manager 
than Don Zimmer. Weaver is a better manager, of 
course — there isn’t a better one in baseball. But the 


difference between the clubs is pitching. There's no ‘ 
way anyone can honestly blame Zimmer for losing — 


(continued on page 47) 
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By David Rood | 


An administrative move to 
strengthen the physical educa- 
tion department within the 
College of Education has taken 
place, led by the Dean of the 
College of Education, Charles A. 
Tesconi. 

Various faculty members 
have been shuffled between the 
College ‘of Education: and the 
Division of Student Affairs. Of 
six non-tenured faculty members 
in the College of Education, five 
have been reappointed under 
Student Affairs, with secondary 
appointments in Education. The 
sixth has remained with a 
primary appointment in educa- 
tion. Of six tenured faculty 
members, four have been trans- 
ferred to Student Affairs, and 

. two have chosen to stay in the 
professional preparation pro- 
gram of education. 

Programs as well as posi- 
tions have also been reassigned. 
Intramurals, instructional acti- 
vity courses, and the athletic 
budget are now under the 
Division ‘of Student Affairs. 
Course credit in these areas will 
continue to be granted by the 
College of Education. 

Dean Tesconi claimed the 
changes were initiated because 
certain faculty members had 
previously divided their respon- 
sibilities among three broad 
areas: coaching varsity sports, 
teaching professional prepara- 
tion courses for. education 
majors, and teaching instruc- 
tional activity courses. Now, 
faculty members will no longer 


ide 


be splitting time between differ- 
ent departments; they will have 
‘clear lines of responsibility.” 
Tesconi explained this will facili- 
tate the definition of faculty 
roles and the evaluation of 


faculty members by the adminis- | 


tration, “It was an administra- 
tive move,” Tesconi said. 

Dean Tesconi sees “‘a clearer 
focus of mission for the depart- 
ment — that of teacher educa- 
tion.” With faculty members in 
education now devoting their 
full time to professional prepara- 
tion in the college, Tesconi 
believes they will have “a clearer 
notion. of where their own 
energies will go.” 

Assistant Athletic Director 
Richard Farnham agreed. In his: 
view, the positive effect of the 
change will be that “individual 
efforts will go in one direction.” 
Changes in pe College of 
Education include two former 


coaches, Les Leggett (swimming)” 


and Marilyn Chase (tennis), who 
are. now exclusively in the 
College of Education. 

William Nedde, former 
cross-country coach, will now 
coach men’s swimming. Ed 
Kusiak will become the new 
men’s cross-country coach while 
remaining coach of the men’s 
and women’s track teams. Dave 
Robenson, a local pro from 
Lakeside Tennis Club, will 
become the new women’s tennis 
coach. John Carter was named 
women’s soccer coach. 

- Assistant coaching. staffs 
were strengthened with the 
appointment of Marty Hibe 
(alpine. ski), Ted. Castle. (men’s 
hockey and rink manager), Tom 
Olivio (men’s diving and gra- 
duate. assistant), Keith Allen 
(graduate assistant), and Lori 
Peterson (intramurals). 

Mr. Farnham, Assistant 
Director of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics, believes the program as a 


whole “‘will be stronger within a 


year.” To insure proper direc- 
tion and growth in the athletic 


department, a study was con- : 
| ducted to examine the goals of 


| individual programs. The study 


recommended the advancement 


of athletics within the UVM 


i community through different 


ni, Dean of College 
Photo by IDC 


Charies Tesco 
of Education 


HANDBALL 


levels of competition in indivi- 
dual programs: and expanded 
indoor facilities. The study was 
sent to UVM President Coor in 
June, but no reply has yet been 
received. 


* 


Intramural News 


Handball entries for men open the 17th and close the 24th. 
Raquetball entries for men and women open the 18th and 


close the 25th. 


BADMINTON 
—Want something different 


SSeS eee 


—Want to meet somebody new 


--Well come and join the BADMINTON CLUB 

—We promise you friends and fun. MIE) 
—Don’t be shy, give us a call, Keith at 656-4485, or Kristin 
656-4263 or stop by the intramural office, Monday Sept. 
24, at 5:00. ' 

—Ist meeting room 118 Patrick ie 


q RUN FOR FUN . : 
‘ Get some reward and encouragement for running. Find 
marked and safe routes to run. Stop by the intramural 
office for more information or call 656-4485. 
—Some benefits of the club: 

Measured safe routes ts 

Reward for completion of 50, 125, 250, 500 miles of 
running. 

People to run with at different times. 
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_ UVM Athletics Affected By 
Move in College of Education 


Sf 


Richard Farnham, Assistant 


| Athletic Director Photo by IDC 
“grams are also being given cléarer 


direction. Team meetings will be 
held to discuss. goals and levels 
of competition. Students in the 
education professional prepara- 


tion programs will now have 


faculty working full-time to 
meet their needs, Intramurals, 


under the new supervision of | 


Lori Peterson, will benefit if the 
recommended new facilities are 
realized. Mr. Farnham claims 
‘that “a student can go as far as 
his ability allows.” 


Intramural 
Office 
Sporting a. 
New Look 


Several changes have taken 
place in the UVM Intramural 
Office this year. 

Laura Peterson from Michi- 
gan\ State has been hired as 
director, and Keith Allen, a 
recent UVM graduate, is a new 
graduate assistant. The office 
itself has moved to room 208 in 
Patrick Gym, just down the hall 
from the old office. 

- Changes in Intramural poli- 
cy concern schedules for intra- 
mural activities. Both entry 
blanks and schedules for men’s 
handball and men’s and women’s 
raquetball must be picked up at 
the intramural office, room 208 
Patrick.Gym. 


Due to the reorganization of ' | 
the Athletic Department and | 


Physical Education Staff, build- 


ing security of Patrick Gym; ~— 


Gutterson Fieldhouse and 
Southwick Gym _ have been 
placed under the intramural 
department. A tighter policy has 
been introduced. to provide 
UVM students and faculty/staf: 
with maximum use of~ the: 
facilities, All persons entering 
the facilities must present a 
validated UVM ID to the secur- 
ity person when asked. Those 
refusing or without a validated 
ID will be asked to leave. 
Faculty/staff must wear a 
pin identifying themselves dur- 
ing the 12-1:00 noontime ‘per- 


: *jod, Students will not be allowed 
~ (to use the facilities during this 


time. wt 
After 4:00 students must be 


.tready to present their I.D. This 


policy’ is to ensure that only 
people who pay for the facilities 


- 


IQUALITY YOU EXPECT 


AT PRICES YOU DONT 
Prime Ribs of Beef au jus 9.75 


2 Ib. Vermont Cut 
Served with: A variety of Homemade Breads & 
Butter, Soup du Jour, Dinner Salad & choice of 
Dressings, Rice Pilaf or Potato, Vegetable & | 
Coffee, Tea or Milk with Dessert. 


, Soup 
of Dressings, with 


ES 
THE RESTAURANT 


The Old Board, 520 Shelburne Rd. 
Reservations Appreciated 
Parties & Banquets Accommodated 
862-5 
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AT THE GROUND ROUND. 


GETA LOT FaR 
(IMAGINATION. 


SERVED WITH 
FRENCH FRIES, 
TEXAS TOAST ANOA 


The’: * 1633 WILLISTON Ro 
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UVM Water Skiers Qualify for Nationals 


By Bruce Miller ° 


For the third consecutive 
year, the UVM water ski club 
finished second in the Northeast 
Intercollegiate Water Ski Tour- 
nament, held on May 12 in 
Oakham, Mass. 

With ten colleges compe- 
ting, UVM finished second to 
Penn State, but was severely 
handicapped by lack of atten- 
dance by several skiers. 


However, second place 
qualified one UVM skier to 
compete in the first ever Nation- 
al Intercollegiate Championships 
to be held at Northeast Louisi- 
ana University in Monroe, La. 
October 12, 13, and 14. The 
first and second place. teams 
from the five regional champion- 
ships have been invited to 
compete. Each team is allowed 
five contestants in each event for 


male and female categories. 

Currently, the person the 
club will be sending to the 
Nationals has not been chosen. 
There will be a meeting of all 


‘who are interested in joining the 


club on Monday, September 
24th, second floor Billings at 
9:00 p.m. All are encouraged to 
attend, Se 


In the regionals, the slalom. 
event proved to be UVM’s strong 


point. Senior Mark Haun placed 
third, scoring 28% buoys. Ano- 
ther senior, Jim Donovon, 
placed fifth with 25% buoys. 
Mary Rose won the women’s 
division for UVM. , 


Lack of depth in the tricks 
event, with only three UVM 


skiers competing, hurt UVM’s- 


choices for first place in the 
competition and all but handed 


the championship to Penn State. 
Jim Donovon was the only UVM 
skier to. score in an_ event, 
placing fourth with a jump of 
fifty-five feet. 


None of these three will be 
able to compete at the Nation- 
als, so the club is very interested 
in-any skiers who are interested 
in joining. : 
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The Impressions 


By T. Goode 

As early autumn breezes blow in off the lake, thoughts 
turn to what will be remembered and what will be forgot- 
ten from the past summer. The most lingering of scenes 
shall be the news coverage of Thurman Munson’s death. It 
seemed an ironic twist that the medium which had so often 
maligned and distorted the Yankees, could so effectively 
portray the noble and ‘human side of the team. All who 
heard the eulogies for ‘Captain Munson could not help but 
be moved.by them. This team; so often the high-living, 
quarreling champions of the world, were completely mortal 
that day in Canton, Ohio, The Yankees may laugh and 
quarrel again but, in the words of Theodore H. White, 
they “will never be young again.” Munson’s death will 
affect the public as well, a public that until now has shown 
a kggn, almost morbid, fascination in the team’s activities 


. Off the field. Perhaps the realization that fate and death are . 


as cruel and real to baseball heroes as they are to all of us 
will quell the curiosity of some. 

The mention of fate and death bring to mind the next 
impression, that of Ted Turner’s comments upon winning 
the ill-fated FASTNET Race off the coast of England. Mr. 
Turner decided it was a proper time to remind everyone 
that he thought light boats should not be permitted in the 
race. There was no mention by Turner of the deaths and 
tremendous loss that had just occurred. Rather, a’ vaguely 
disguised satisfaction that regardless of how things had 
turned out, he was still the winner. It was a sad day for 
racing and a sad day for heroes as well. If ever there was a 
time when the shallowness, the one-dimensional quality of 
certain people who, literally and figuratively stop at no- 
thing in their quest to win was clearly exhibited, it was 
then. 

The question of what it means to be a winner or a hero 
brings to mind the final impression, that of John McEnroe 
and the beer hall crowd that together made a mockery of 
the U.S. Open. The culprits are quite apparent. The first 
being the allowance of beer to be sold and consumed in the 
stands. The combination of a long wait for the preceding 
match and the usual antics of McEnroe and Nastase, evoked 
a response in the crowd not seen since Killer Kawalski 
introduced the eye gouge. The uncalled-for emergence of 
Umpire Hammond as the Only” ciilpablé “ass who could be 
thrown out without discontinuing the match was fortunate 
for officials, as the crowd was clearly getting out of control, 
with police on the courts and fights in the stands, — 

Indulging prodigy is, nothing new in tennis; it started 
with” Connets and now the label has been~applied~to~ 
’ McEnroe. To what degree these players and this habit of 
indulgence have already hurt the image and legacy of 
tennis, and especially of these fine, internationally-tele- 
vised tournaments, it is hard to say. | ~ bo 

What is easy to say is how thin professional sports, 
winners, and television coverage have shown their character 
to be. It is time to sit back and wait. Soon, in a place not 
too far from here, the amateurs will go at it in earnest. The 
place is Lake Placid. You know the rest. ; 


& Zimme I cont. from p. 44. 


when he’s forced to work with the staff of pitchers 
that general manager Haywood Sullivan has left him 
with, ee 
The fans and press criticize Zimmer for handling 
his pitching staff poorly, but how is one supposed to 
handle a staff that is pitiful to begin with? And 
Weaver*is being lauded as a genius for having a start- 
ing rotation of Flanagan, Palmer, Martinez, McGregor 
and Stone, with thé best bullpen in baseball behind- 
them to mop up. Judgments are being distorted by an 
improperly based criteria. . : 
Haywood Sullivan, co-owner and general mana- 


itt a 


generous in acquiring talent for the Bosox. He 
thought that he was doing New England fans a big 
favor in obtaining Mike Torrez. Though they'd love 
to blame him for that move, they can’t since they had 
no idea either that Torrez would be the financial 
disaster he’s proven himself. Besides ol’ Mike, Sully 
has done nothing of. a the perenially 
oor pitching the Sox are famous for. ..: 
; Sullivan fired Zimmer a long time ago when he 
refused to believe that he didn’t need to up-grade his. 
pitching staff. A wise man once said that pitching is 
90%, of the game of baseball. Earl Weaver swears by 
that saying and look where he is. Haywood Sullivan 
doesn’t believe in it and, as a result, Don Zimmer will 
be looking for a job next season. But not for long. 
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SCHEDULE OF RUNNING CLINICS: SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1979 
@ SEPT: 20th: FILM - "MOMENTS OF THE RUNNER" - 7:3074. THURSDAY 
ad 


Filmed highlights of some of the biggest 
races in the nation, including: 


NEW YORK MARATHON 
CHICAGO \ 
BAY-TO-BREAKERS 

and others.... 


RUNNING OFF THE ROAD! 


@ SEPT. 27th: 


A discussion of cross country training and 
racing. , 


OCT. 4th: 


. INTEGRATING INTERVAL TRAINING INTO YOUR 
DISTANCE PROGRAM! 


How to add’ "kick" to your distance running. 


_ @ ocr. 1th: EATING RIGHT TO RUN LONG! : 


The nutritional aspects of running including 
an examination of "fad diets", carbohydrate 
loading, and vitamins. 


OCT. 18th: RUNNING AND YOUR MIND! 


A discussion of the positive psychological 
benefits derived from ‘vigorous exercise. 


@ oct. 25th: FILM: TO BE ANNOUNCED 


. renpmdagisea” 8 
RUNNING CLINICS WILL CONTINUE THROUGHOUT WINTER EVERY OTHER THURSDAY AT 7:30 P.M, 


& STARTING OCTOBER 2nd PHiDiPPiDES GOES X-C SKIING!! * 


"4 In-store clinics every-other Tuesday night at 7:30 P.M. 


Watch for a schedule of topics in the Free Press or 
pick up a schedule at the store. 
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Fawchild Square 


110 Main Street 


— 
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College Students | 
Champlain Academy Of Ballet 


offers 
Full curriculum to Teen and 
Adult students in Classical 


Ballet, at new studio location 
bordering UVM and Trinity Campuses. 


Ira Allen Center 


Daily Classes — All Levels 
Colchester Avenue, Burlington Vt. 


Professional Faculty 


Teen and Adult Schedule 


MONDAY THURSDAY 
10:00 AM 5:00PM — 
to Elementary Ballet to Advanced Tap 
11°30 AM 5:45 PM 
6:00 PM , StudioB 
to. Intermediate/Advanced Ballet 5:45 PM 
7:30 PM to Elementary Tap ~ 
TUESDAY 6 30 PM . 4 
5:15 PM 6:00 PM : 
to __Intermediate Pointe to _Intermediate Ballet — Studio A 
6:15 PM 7:30'PM 
6:15 PM 
to Elementary Ballet FRIDAY 
| a to Advanced Pointe and Variations 
_ 5:00 PM 
WEDNESDAY : 
10:00AM core 
to Intermediate Ballet fuer tee latermed r| 
11:30AM 6:48 PM ntermediate Ballet 
4:00 PM ro 
to Advanced Intermediate Ballet 
5:30 PM Class‘schedule for children and 
6:00 PM rates available at Studio 
to ——-—s Advanced Ballet ‘or phone 862-0271. 
7:30 PM . 
Joyce Hurley: 
director — Faculty of : 
Formerly of ~ Dance Educators" 
Dallas Civic of America, Inc. 


Ballet 


- ee 
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Advanced programmable calculator with 
Solid State Software” libraries and 
new Constant Memory” feature. 


Step up to a new level of productivity with the TI-58C, the computer-like programmable 
calculator that can help make short work of long, repetitive calculations. Over 170 functions 
and operations allow you to write programs to meet your needs—up to 480 steps or using 
up to 60 memories. 


th, fri, tt nigh 
OSes “0061. 


‘[ Sports Brie 


Yax Bally Hoo Miffs Brock 


‘It-seems not everyone who has heard and seen all 
the hoopla in the Sports pages recently about Boston 


- Red Sox Captain Carl Yastremski’s 3,000 career 


basehit is pleased about it. 

Lou Brock, St. Louis base stealer and also a 
recent member of baseball’s exclusive 3,000 hit club, 
feels his attainment of that coveted’ plateau was 
afforded much less pomp and circumstance by the 
press and politicians than was Captain Carl’s, Boston’s 
number eight was presented with the speaker’s gavel 
and the capitol flag at a special congressional recep- 
tion in his honor. An invitation to the White House is 
also forthcoming. 

Brock, who has been actively. soliciting ‘‘an 
audience with the president” ever since he broke Ty 
Cobb’s record for stolen bases in 1977, feels that the 
difference in treatment is due'to the color of his skin. 


_ “I don’t know why you’d expect any difference” 


(meaning difference from the usual racist causes), he 
said. “It’s a choice between black and white.” A 
White House invitation has already been sent to 
Brock. “So I’m finally going to get to go with Carl, 
huh,” Brock was quoted as saying. “That'll be nice.” 


Oakland's Keough Falls 
One Shy of New Record 


The Oakland j Secell pitcher Matt Keough fell 


- one shy of a new Major League record for most losses 


. 


in a row as he snapped a losing streak of eighteen 
games that dated back to September 1, 1978. Keough 
was the subject of network and wire service coverage 
as he approached the mark that would have entered 
him into baseball trivia forever in the realm of dubi- 
ous distinctions. The greatly relieved Keough was 
quoted as saying, “I’ve learned a lot, but I wouldn’t 
want to have to learn it again.” 


Grid Iron Extravaganza 


Turns Cash Bonaza 
for Irish, Wolverines. 


The University of Michigan and Notre Dame 
stand to receive three quarters of a million-dollars 
each following the season opener played at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

A crowd of some 105,000 saw the fighting Irish 
upset the Wolverines of Michigan 12-10. No other 
college football game, except the. post-season bowl 
games, has ever earned that amount of money and the 
television coverage was only regional. The Notre 
Dame win put to rest any fears that the Irish might 
lose their opening game two years in a row, some- 
thing that hasn’t happened since 1888. Michigan 
hadn’t lost a regular season game to a non Big Ten 


team since 1969 when they lost to Missouri, who was . 


coached then by Notre Dame’s current head man, 
Dan Devine. 


Halians imprison 
Dead-Eye Soccer Fan 


Jean-Marc Luccheti, a soccer fan from Corsica, 
has been sentenced to three months in jail for inter- 


fering with play at an important match in Murato, . 


Italy. When a Murato player kicked what appeared to 
be a certain goal against his team, Luccheti drew his 
revolver and shot the ball. | —Winnipeg Free Press 


"What Me Worry?" 
' Says Bosox's Zimmer 


Red Sox Manager Don Zimmer, the subject of a 
chorus of boos, both on and off the field, recently 
said he is not the least bit-worried about reports that 
the organization may be seeking a replacement: 
“When things are going bad, you’re supposed to be 
nervous and lose your appetite,” the Bo Sox Butter- 
ball was quoted as saying... “Look at me. I’ve gained 
two pounds.” 


“Tampa Bay Divisional Lead 


The ‘Tampa Bay Buccaneers hold the unsavory 
honor of being the team 1 the longest losing string 
of games in the NFL. But that of Tampa Bay’s 
~~history has been buried now since the Bucs are sitting 


on top of the NFC Central Division with a 3-0 record. 


Led by Ricky Bell and Doug Williams, John 
-MeKay’s squad humbled the Green Bay Packers 
21-10, Can an Al-Flotide Super Bow! be that fer off? 
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sae More’ 


The Shelburne Museum will 
remain open to the public one 
extra day this season. The 
Museum will be open through 


October 15th instead of closing - 


on that date. 

The Museum is located io 
— south of Burlington, 

on US Route 7. Its collec- 
Mee of Americana, arts, and 
crafts are housed in 35 buildings 
on 45 parklike acres. It is also 
the home of ‘the-S.S; Ticonder6- 
ga, a National Landmark and the 
last intact  side-paddlewheel 
steamship in the U.S. The 
Museum was founded in 1947 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, 
and is a norprofit educational 
organization. Hours are a 5 
daily. 

For further lnsoetbstion call 
Anne’ Blackmer, Shelburne 
Museum, Shelbume, VT 05482, 
(802) 985-3346. 


Attention; All-Americans—|| 


The Eisenhower Memorial 
Scholarship Foundation is 
accepting applications through 
February 1980 for a graduate 
scholarship for those students 


' Counseling 


“HUMANIZING HEALTH 
CARE” -— A workshop for 
-Health-Care Providers 

- Open to all those concernei 
in “the field of health-care 
provision (nursing students, 
allied health students, medical 
students, etc.), this workshop 
focuses in on the concerns of 
creating and maintaining ~ an 
| environment characterized by 
humanistic communication and 
interaction between health care 
providers. and their patients. 
Limit 16. Steve Kalisch. Tues- 
day, October 23, 2 hours. 5:30 


> uae tum In: Random 
Notes to the Cynic office by 10 
am. on the Monday prior to 
publication. 


‘~ - 


available for Instructors/ Aides to 
work in conjunction with the 
Adapted Aquatic Program at 
UVM, Fridays 1-3. No previous 
experience is necessary, just a 
solid commitment from now 
until Thanksgiving. If you are 
interested in working with the 
handicapped in an instructional 
‘and, recreational setting, contact 
Deb Schultz at 862-1303. It ‘is 
possible to earn credit and/or 
fulfill: the observational prere- 
quisite in the College of Educa- 
tion. Aides are also needed on 
“Saturday mornings, 9-11. 

The Environmental Program 
this year has been moved from 
Robinson to Slade Hall on the 
Redstone campus. 


who- have the potential to 
develop into patriotic American 
thought leaders. imbued with 
Christian ideals. Write P.O. Box 
1324, Bloomington, IN. 47401: 


and Testing 


— 7:30 p.m. 


The services for the Coun- 
seling and Testing Center are 
free of charge to all students 
carrying 6 credits or more and to 


full time faculty/staff on a 
limited basis. 


We are open from 8:00 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. through the need 
hour at 146 South Williams 
Street (656-3340). 

A brochure more thorough- 
ly describing our services is 


available from the Counseling’ 


and Testing Center. 


Release 


BREAKING FREE or UP 
FROM DEPRESSION — Nancy 
Koch. October 4, 11, 18, 22, 
November 1, §; 45, Thursdays 
3:00 — 5:00 p.m. 

Many people at certain 
times in their lives experience 
Nagging anxiety, low energy and 
feelings of being out of control. 
It may be due to a specific 
situation or to an on-going 
un-resolved problem. In_ this 
group we will work on breaking 
free of old habit/patterns that 
limit us and keep us from the 
full, joyful energetic person that 
we have every right to be. 
Through group discussion and 


Inner-Peace 


NOURISHING THE WHOLE 
PERSON — Nancy Koch — 
Sunday, October 2T — 6:00 — 
10 p.m. 

All of us have ways of 
contacting a place of Peace or 
centeredness in ourselves. This 


work is designed to help us make . 


those pathways to the inner 
doors of peacefulness more 
conscious and to develop some 
new ones, We--will look at 
habitual attitudes and behaviors 
that keep us from our fullest 
expression. We will see how 
relaxation training, meditation, 
exercise, guided imagery and 
journal writing can be used as 
tools for creating a more balan- 
ced state of well-being. As we 
learn to nourish ourselves: in 
these ways, we have more energy 
and vitality to relate to others 
and to our life tasks... - 
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mutual support along with some 
exercises we will discover ‘how 


we can in fact take cfiarge of our 


lives and make changes to create 
a more open and peaceful 
relationship with ourselves and 
our environment. * 


Wholey Cow 


WHOLE PERSON HEALTH 
GROUP — Nancy Koch =~ 7 
weeks. October 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 
November 5, 12. Mondays 3:00 
— 5:00 p.m. 

This is a group for people 
who want to deal directly with 
issues related to their own health 
and well-being from a wholistic 
perspective. We will work with 
how our attitudes and beliefs 
about ourselves affect our health 
and what we can do to maintair 
a balanced state of wellness 
through the use of relaxation 
training, imagery,. exercise and 
nutrition, This program is meanr 
to enhance and support any: 
medical treatment already being 
received. 


Saneand 
Not-so-sane 


ALCOHOL AND MADNESS - 
Richard Does — Beginning Octo- 
ber 3. Wednesdays 1:30 — 3:00 
p.m. or 9:00 =~ 10:30 p.m. 
- We will pursue an investiga- 
tion .of alcohol usage; its sane 
and not so sane manifestations 
in our everyday lives. The group 
will meet as long as interest and 
usefulness persists. - -— 


There aze still positions 


MIDDLEBURY. 


| 50 MIN. FROM 
fs DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 


SEPT. 30 
8 PM 


MEMORIAL 
FIELD HOUSE 


MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 


TICKETS $7.50 


at Bailey's Music in Burlington, 
Stereo Theatre in Rutland 
and Proctor Hall. 
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WE iViAKt WARM FRIENDS... 


AND TO.KEEP YOU WARM AND LOOKING GOOD, 
_ YOUR ARMY & NAVY STORE IS RUNNING THIS SUPER SPECIAL... 


PANTS 
SWEATERS ‘ 0 
TURTLENECKS “#" 


2. SWEATERS from 
Indian Brand in several 
styles and colors. Warm 
wool blended with 
acrylic for machine 
wash and dry. 


SALE ENDS SATURDAY, 9/22 


3. TURTLENECKS 
with no-stretch neck:, 
100% cotton, in 27 
different colors. 


1. PANTS ‘for werk 
and play for the whole 
family. Check out our 
‘errific selection of cor- 
Curoys for fall. 


Pick up a free copy of our $ Saving Catalog 


-& NAVY 


CHURCH ST. DOWNTOWN 


OPEN MON. TUE. WED..THUR. & FRI. NITES TIL 9:00. 


SKELTON'S 


Runes " 
Ot en NT 2 


oer 


o 


—— 


Paper Push 


The recycling program. is 


once again in full-swing. 


Look for recycling bins, 
boxes in your dorms and class 
buildings, “please contribute any 
paper you have! Anyone inter- 
ested in helping with pick-up, 
being a dorm rep, or anyone 
with questions or concerns can 
call Slade Hall, 656-4228 or 
656-4229 for Eric, Kym, Bard. 

Papers from Billings can be 
dropped off outside and behind 
Billings. 


Vermont 
Vietnam 
Era Veterans 


As an outgrowth of Presi- 
dent Carter’s’ officially ~ pro- 
claimed “Vietnam Veterans 
Week,” a new statewide veterans 
organization has been formed. 
Calling itself ‘‘Vermont Vietnam 
Era. Veterans,’ the group charac- 
terizes current administration 
efforts towards helping younger 
veterans as “too little, too late.” 
The group will primarily be 
directing its efforts: towards 
soliciting public and legislative 
support for improved veterans 
benefits. It will also provide 
social activities for its members. 


Workshops are being formed 
around job, educational and 
housing opportunities, the-need 
for upgrading V.A. medical care 
and for realistic programs to deal 


with. readjustment problems. 


The group. also plans to share its 
experiences and views to help 
both the public and. veterans 


realize what the Vietnam war 
has meant for America and how 
future Vietnams can be avoided. 

Membership ‘is open to: all 
veterans: who served during the 


Vietnam Era. The group’s activi- - 


ties are guided by a steering 
committee. Those wishing to 
contact Vermont Vietnam Era 
Veterans (VVV) should-address 
their inquiries to Brian McManus 
‘at 862-6510. 


The children of Vermont 
have a “TURTLE” that needs 
volunteers. The “Turtle” is Ver- 


mont’s unique, fast growing 
children’s. magazine. Vermont 


Children’s Magazine is one of a: 


kind in that not only does it 
consist entirely of written and 


artwork done by the children | 


but they also do. the editing, 
designing, and layout of the 
publication. 

How can one help? ‘Ihe 
possibilities are endless. Any 
adult who loves working with 
children,¢-has—skills in printing, 


graphics, journalism, teaching, 


fund-raising, public relations, or 
business, and has an abundance 
of enthusiasm is welcome. ~ 
What will you be‘ doing? 
The magazine is published 2-4 
times yearly, and distributed to 
all Vermont elementary schools.: 


In addition to supervising this: 


production, the staff also teach- 
es local elementary teachers and 
their students-how to produce 
their own inexpensive, classroom 


“magazines. Recently, the maga- 


zine was awarded a $15,000 
grant by the State Department 
of Education to work in the 
Burlington School District..with 
handicapped children. All of 
thesg - activities need volunteer 
help. 


Come to a staff meeting, . 


Monday nights, beginning at 
5:30, in Room 304 Lafayette 
Hall; on the UVM campus, to 
learn all the details. Or call 


Dale ‘at 878-8953 or Ed at 


655-2334. Everyone is welcome! 


LAMPOON 


Do you find the price of 
UVM tuition hilarious? Does 
SAGA food: leave a foul taste in 
your mouth? Can you write a 
complete sentence? If so maybe 
we could interest you in helping 
to .create a UVM Lampoon 
Magazine. If you have business, 
layout, writing or insanity back- 
grounds, we need you. Organiza- 
tional meeting Sept. 27, Billings 
Marsh Lounge 9 pn. 


Mutual Support — 


Agora Counseling Center is 


‘offering an ongoing weekly 


group for women interested in 


growth, fun, and mutiial ‘sup- 


port.._What happens in _ this 
group will largely depend upon 
what members want. Leaders 
will draw on group. processing, 
role-playing, transactional analy- 
sis, and gestalt therapy to help 
group members, in developing 
the kind of group they’ want. 

The group will meet on 


Gallery 


The Fall schedule for the 
Living/Learning Center Gauery 
is Monday—Saturday from noon 
till 8 p.m. From September 5-20 
drawings and sculpture by Meg 
Walker of Charlotte, Vermont 
will be on exhibit. 


Your 
Senator 


The. Student Association 
Senatorial Elections will be held 
on Oct. 2, 3, 4. Petitions are 
available in the S.A. Office on 
the second floor of Billings, For 
further information, call S.A. at 
656-2053. ~ 


Wednesdays from 5: 00 to 6:30. 
The fee is $10 per group meet- 
ing. 

Anyone who is interested 
may attend a free introductory 
meeting on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 19, from 5:00 to 6: 30, or 
call Agora Counseling Center at, 
658-4336. 


-Limited to 8 people, the 
leaders are Kathleen Bushey and 
Caroline Nickerson. 


For Parents 


Children and Divorce: For 
Parents, led by Ann Greer, M.S. 
will begin on 9/26/79 at 10 — 
11:30 a.m., and continue for the 
next three Wednesdays at the 
same time. It will take place at 
Life Textures, 15 Pearl Street, 
Essex Junction, Vt. 05452. The 
fee is $10 per session. For 
registration and information call 
879-1500. - 

This will be a four week 


group, for parents, or those in | 
similar positions, who want to, 


learn more effectively how to 
deal with, and understand the 
child who has experienced the 
divorce, separation, etc. of their 
parents. The group will be useful 
as well ‘for those having contact 
with a child who may be antici- 
pating such a loss. 


Live entertainment every Sunday night 
‘Now serving food til is 00 


159:_MAIN ST. 
UNDER THE GREEN AWNING - NEXT TO THE FLYNN THEATER 


Classified Polic 
The Cynic 
classified adve 
fieds must be t 
at noon at the 
lower Billings. 
be run the week 
If you would 
again, please dré 
ad a second ti 
any questions, 
Josh Reynolds 
office (x44 12). 


Whe 


1973 VW 
88,000 miles, go 
good running co 
Call Don at 658-0 


A real classi 
Conv. $1495.0 
Dattilio’s Sunoco, 


77 Jeep C-J 
auto. 258 CID eng 
low range P/B, P/S 
stab bar, cold clima 
alt. hard top, ché 
radio. $5,200. 
658-4168. 


ACROSS 
1 Scarlett's 
home 
5 School subj. 
9 Lizard 
14 Loner 
15 City of India 
16 American 
painter 
17 Ecstatic 
_ 19 Battery pole 
20 Hastily 
21 Age 
23 Gaiety 
24 German 
27 — bene 
29 Warehoused 
31 Scows 
35 State: Abbr. 
37 Scruffs 
39 Stall 
40 Remnants 
42 Milk: Prefix 
44 Reed 
45 Lend — — 
47 Roman gods 
49 Ill.'s neigh- 
bor 
50 Old coin 
52 Pierced 
54 Beehive 
State 
56 Worst 
59 Great — 
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Classified Policy ! 

The. Cynic will print any 
classified advertisement. Classi- 
fieds must be tumed in Monday 
at noon atthe Cynic office in 
lower Billings. The ad will only 
be run the week it is handed in. 


If. you would like it printed ' 


again, please drop off the same 
ad a second time. If there are 
any questions, please speak to 
“Josh Reynolds at the Cynic 
office (x44 12), 


| Wheels 


1973, VW 412 wagon 


88,000 miles, gold, two-door in 
good running condition. $1500. 
Call Don at 658-0933. 


A real classic. 1965 TR-4 
Conv. $1495.00. See at 
Dattilio’s Sunoco, 862-5516. 


77 Jeep C-J7 Renegade —— 


auto. 258 CID engine quad trac 
low range P/B, P/S H/D cooling 
stab bar, cold climate. pkge. H.D. 
alt. hard -top, chap. lock C.B. 
radio. $5,200. . Call 


'.. For-<sale ~ 


658-4 168. 


Andy at 


— 


a For sale — 1965 Dodge Dart 
aes 6” needs Clutch, excellent 

Or parts or to repair $1 75. Call 
Nick 862-7656. 


Pp 1972 Vespa 
Moped, asking $160. Call Nick 
at 862-7656. ; 


1973 Toyota 
4-door sedan. 4 cyl. 
good body’ 


Corolla, 
Standard, 
good engine, great 


.Mileage, still getting 30 mpg. Try 


it, you'll like 


it! Call Fran 
434-2131 ext. 


246, days or 
best offer. 


73 Ford Galaxie 500, 351 
C.l., power steering & brakes, 
only 54,000 miles. Good winter 
Car. Parts recently replaced 
include: rear shocks, rear 
springs, — radiator, alternator, 
muffler, tailpipe, and battery. 


Body does need some attention. 


Moving? 1971 Chevy 
wagon, 55,000 miles, 250 
Straight six engine, automatic 
good on gas, burns no oil, $750 
firm. Call 863-3179. 


For sale — four 8 inch white 


spoke wheels. 5 lug. Will fit all - 


Ford vans and trucks, all Jeep 
C-J’s and all Scouts $85 for all 
four. Call Janet 656-2514. 


TODAY’S CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
EERE 


EE 


ACROSS 
1 Scariett’s 
home 
5 School subj. 
9 Lizard 
14 Loner 
15 City of india 
16 American 
painter 
17 Ecstatic 
19 Battery pole 
20 Hastily 
21 Age 
23 Gaiety 
24 German 
27 — bene 
29 Warehoused 
31 Scows 
35 State: Abbr. 
37 Scruffs 
39 Stall 
40 Remnants 
42 Milk: Prefix 
44 Reed 
45 Lend — — 
47 Roman gods 
49 Ill.'s neigh- 
bor 
50 Old coin 
52 Pierced 
54 Beehive 
State — 
_ » 56 Worst 
59 Great — 


» Lake 
62 Timely 
64 Palate 
65 Moslem cod 
67, Sedan area: 
2 words 
70 Afflict 
71. Narrative 
72 Therefore 
73 Stearin 
74 Eject * 
75 British gun 
DOWN 
1 Pentateuch 
2 ‘What's in 
—_— —?" . 
3 Return trips 
4 Sculptor 
5 Deface 
6 Since 
7 Actual 


_ 8 Wears: 


2 words 
9 Ocean 

10 Marsupial 

.11 Chemical 
suffix 

12 Knot 

13 Joint 

18 Fusion 

.22 Head: Slang 

25 USSR lake 

26 Asian king- 
dom ; 


UNITED Feature Syndicate 
Wednesday's Puzzle Solved: 
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28 Check 

30 Picture 
transfer 

32 Asian area: 
2 words 

33 English 
séhool 

34 Discard 

35 Univ. soc. _ 

36 Lover's — 

38 Leash 

41.Steep 

43 Wine: Prefix 

46 Spoil 

48 Scottish 


51 Siesta 

53 Deletes 

55 Handles 

57 The boards 

58 Idaho's — 
Range 

59 Foundation 

60 Trees . 

61 Landed 

63 Snare 

66 Pronoun 

68 Grand — 
Opry 

69 Recent 


> pheneny ; 


434-2239. evenings. $1,100 or < 


Mazda Coupe 808, 1974 2 
dr. automatic, AM-FM radio, 
piston engine, great.on gas, good 
condition. Need to sell now 
$1100 negotiable. Call 
862-1846, Jill. 


Cheap wheels to carry a 
load. Station wagon $450, no 
repairs needed. 862-2282 (Pete 
10-6). 


For sale — VW bus-convert- 
ed van. -Running conditions, 
with” snow tires and new battery. 
Furnished interior. $350, price 
negotiable. 658-6496. 


For sale — great fall wheels! 
Women’s 10-speed Peugot bicy- 
cle; reconditioned; hardly used. 
$150. Call 862-8857 after 3 p.m. 


Yours for $375. Call Paul at 
864-7303. Keep trying! 


Music 


40-50% discounts on most 
band instruments, drums, gui- 
tars, amps. Also 40% discounts 
On accessories. Presto Music 
Store, call for free Catalog to be 
sent to you, or see and try at our 
store: 862-2257. 


Used electric .bass for sale, 
excellent condition $135, Call 
Dave at 862-2257. 


Guitar for sale 1976 
Sierra classical one piece spruce 
top with Rosewood sides and 
back. New strings. Perfect condi- 
tion. $175. Call Jo, 862-7481, 
can leave message. 


PA speakers; disco preamp; 
7 lightshow projectors; strobes; 
AKGD 100GE microphone; head 
demagnetizer; Toshiba AM, FM, 
SW portable radio; over 200 
albums; %” socket wrench, 2 
Army footlockers; fibre fill 
parka red size medium: Kastin- 
ger Everest mountaineering 
boots size 10 (top of the line); 
light walking boots vibram sole 
size 10%; Rockwell scientific 
calculator; lots more. Michael 
Fisch, 862-9386. 


Musical equipment for sale 
— Barcus-Berry acoustic pickup, 
$40. Conrad 6-string acoustic, 
excellent cond. $150, Fender 
Jaguar electric, excellent condi- 
tion, $300. Sony TC-580 tape 
recorder, 6 heads, auto reverse, 
‘sos/echo, speakers, $300. AR 
turntable, $75. AR Zax speak- 
ers, $150/pr. Kenwood 4140 


“receiver 30 watts/ch, $75. Clari- 


net, $50. Call Jack at 658-6678. 


Discount stereo — all major 
brands at the lowest prices in the 
area. All equipment brand new 
in factory sealed boxes with full 
warranties. Don't buy until you 
call me. Call Mike at 658-6893. 


CB. Radio/PA — 40.Channet:: 


CB with ANL, NB, S/RF meter 
and more. Also public address 
system: * $40" ‘or BO. 
862-8108. Keep trying. 


‘ e 
Comic collectors, _ comic 
afficianados, comic nuts, etc. 
Am. setting up a Vermont 
State ‘Zine and directory (most- 
ly directory). Every fan in. the 
state should be listed. For info. 
about. dir. listings, art.or other 
contributions and advertising, 


call 862-8108 or write Vanguard | 


Box 33. : 


OHM —- D2 speakers. 2 
months old, excellent, $295. . 
Call 656-4685. 


Free music catalog: Big 
savings on all types of musical 
instruments and accessories. For 
example, save over 30% on 
guitar and banjo strings; save 
40-50% on new guitars, ampli- 
fiers, banjos, drums, and most 
band instruments. Call for your 
free catalog to be sent to you. 
Presto Music Store, 862-2257. 


Sports 


Frame pack for sale. Good 
condition, too big for me. Best 
offer. Call Judy, days‘ at ext. 
2062. 


Rossingnol Strato 102 s, 
195 cm. w/ Look Nevada 
bindings, only — $120. Otis, 
658-4406. 


1979 Kawasaki Invader 


_ Snowmobile, brand new, won in 


a contest. $500 off. Otis, 


658-4406. 


10-speed “Velo-Solex” tour- 
ing bike for sale. 21” frame, 
luggage rack, new tires, Mafac 
brakes. $75 or best offer. Call 
Mike or Len 658-3528. 


Skis for sale — Rossignol 
CM’s — new this year, never 
mounted, retail at $215. Yours 
for $175 or best offer. 180 cm. 
Contact Rick, x2280. 


For sale — VW roof rack 
$20. Nordica ski boots, used 
once. Men’s 7%W $60. 


Misc 
Ear Piercing — Positively 
Painless, because | use “the 


gun.“’ Many styles of earrings, 
24K gold. Call Terry, x3001. 


aor 


Would you like to. earn 
credit while working in’ the 
Attorney General’s office? You 
can learn about consumer pro- 
tection laws and investigate 
cases where violation of them 
may be taking place. If so, 
contact the Center for Service- 


Learning, 25° Colchester Ave., . 


Mansfield House, Burlington, 
Vermont, 656-2062. - 


Here is an ‘opportunity ‘to. 
work 4s an intern or volunteer in 
a group home. You can assist 
Patients from the Vermont State 
Hospital to become integrated in 
the community through. -life- 
skills teaching. Excellent oppor- 


tunity for'you ‘to test your Own | 
" Ife-skillst“-Contact Center for 
Service-Learning, 
Calt - ve Matisfietd on 
ton, Vermont, 656-2062. 


“H Bt Is e, | ¢ 


Vuarnet sunglasses, all 
frames in stock. Peter Van 
Raalte x4242. 


Found at registration Sept. 
5 — 1 pair prescription glasses, 1 
small spiral UVM notebook 
w/notes, 1 paperback ‘The 
Education of an American 
Soccer Player.”’ : 


Cruiseships! Yachts! No ex- 
perience. Good pay! Europe! 
Australia! So. Amer. World! 
Send $4.95 for Application/into- 
/referrals to Cruiseworld 62, Box 
60129, Sacto, CA 95860. 


Looking for a work-study 
job that’s fun? The men’s 
basketball team has the solution 
for you! We need manager, 
Statisticians, and secretaries for 
the upcoming season all 
Positions qualify for work-study. 
If interested, please inquire at 
the. basketball office. 


Experienced typist. Neat, 
fast end accurate, Reasonable 
rates. Call 658-4921 after 5 p.m. 


Do you want to work with 
adolescents going through a 
difficult time? If so, you can be 
a JACS counselor. For more 
information please contact Cen- 
ter . for Service-Learning, 25 
Colchester _Ave., Mansfield 
House, Burlington, Vermont, 
656-2062. 


On Sunday, Sept. 2, | wa 
traveling north on Route 7. 
down vest blew out of a red 
pick-up truck and | picked it up. 
If you think it’s yours, please 
call 656-2513, ask for Debbie, 
217 Davis Hall. 


Italian 
please call 
862-3471. 


language _ lessons, 
Kimberly Keyes, 


Taking organic chemistry? 
Am selling a molecular models 


construction kit for only $2. 


Call Rachel, x4380. 


For sale — 1 wood desk 
with formica top, large with 
spacious file drawers. Two wal- 
nut contemporary armchairs, 1 
gold 1 gold/brown zip-off cov- 
ers. One solid maple desk chair. 
All items in- perfect condition 
and a reasonable price. If inter- 
ested, call 985-3405. 


Wanted: Knights—errant, 
rogues, wenches, sturdy beggars 
and ladies in distress (distress 
optional), to.join the Society for 
Creative Anachronism; a society 
gleefully devoted to reconstruc- 
ting the Middle Ages as they 
should have been. Call 
862-9567, ask for Mari. 


Drummer needed for part/- 
spare time group. Must be into 
Dead, Feat, Stee’ “antana, etc. 
864-6530 _ . 655-0691, 
leave message. Gigs are wai: |! 


M.D. — D.D.S: — D.V.M. 
Enter Jan 80 CLASS 
Aug. 80 CLASS - 
Ph.D. — M.D. Program 


--W.H.O. Liste 


PROVEN PROFESSIONAL 


Student: Placement Service 


, 


Alpine gear at 
The:Downhill Edge 
before October 15... 


and we'll 
‘heoaiina 
FREE PASS 


i} is *Free Passes elie until Dec: 21. 


: After Jan.2,ski the rest of the year , oS MANN STHEET. BURLINGTON 
at Sugarbush Nort pees WO Tue Se 8206; a 


ar mE 


LE 


Shee 
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Vermont’s Finest Club 


* OLD BOARD 


This Week Presents: 


Sunday: The N-Zones — Live Rock & Roll, 
Progressive Prices © 
Drinks .75 1.00 1.25 heer o0 60 19 
Monday: Campus Corruption 
o0¢ off mixed drinks, Bottled-beer 60¢ 
With Student ID Til 12 
Tuesday: Ladies Night | 
Drinks 4 price 25¢ off all beer 
_ Wednesday: Tiger Rose — Live 
Progressive prices’ 
Thursday: Boys Night Out 
90’s Rock and Jazz mei | 
Drinks 1% price 20¢ off all beer 


Early bird special from 8- 9 p.m. 
Mixed drinks 75¢, Bottled bas 65¢ 


Free 
Never a Cover 


| 520 Shelburne Road 
_@ohin Grand d Union) 


VERMONT CYNIC 


Last weekend was a 
major event for anti- 
nuclear Protests. 
250,000 people showed 
up for a rally in New 
York, and 400 occu- 
pied the Vermont Yan- 
kee -Plant in Vernon. 
Stories start on page 5, 
and an analysis of New 
York's events starts on 
page 6. 


Allegations of hiring irregularities and 
inequities have long been Circulating 
about the Home Ec. School at UVM. A 
_Cynic. investigation reveals that women 
faculty have reason_to wonder... and 
perhaps, to fear... 


On Campus 


UVM implemented the 
Model |! Classification/ 
Clarification Program 
last July. The transition 
has not been a smooth 
one, however, and 
Claire McCrea explains 
why on page 10. 


- SEASON SKI PASS ~ 
for ‘ 
VERMONT STUDENTS 


$99” 


_ if Purchased by Oct. 15, 1979 
$120 after Oct. 15 


THE: VERMONT STUDENT PASS |S Goon For 
UNLIMITED SKING FROM MONDAY TO FRIDAY EXCEPT 
DEC. 25 ‘THROUGH JAN.1 & FEB. 18 


ADDITIONALLY , HOLDERS OF THE VERMONT 
STUDENT PASS MAY PURCHASE A DAILY 


beni OR HOUDAY TICKET FOR $10.00-IF THEY 
WA ‘SKI ON THOSE DAYS AS WELL 


RATES FOR ADULTS: 
Weekday $14.00 us 
Holiday, Weeks & Weekends $17.5 


| Springsteen and The Clash 
!were in New York last week, 


and the message was clear. 
‘Rock is back and it’s stronger 25 


than ever. 


To purchase the pass fill out coupon 


below and send with check or money 
order to: 


Fred Bonnie, a writer from 


28 ~ New England, is Profiled by 
Jenny Landey. a 


34 


/n Transit, the Cynic's vehicte 
for literary expression, de- 
Parts this week with Prose 
and poetry from former local 
artists, who left no forward- 
ing address... 


(37 


é 


48 


With Zareh Avakian’s second- 
half goal, UVM soccer scored 
@ major upset by beating 
Connecticut, 2-1. 53 
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The UVM soccer team main- 
tained a strong Offensive and 
beat Plattsburgh St., 3-1, 
Wednesday. 


ae 


The Frisco Kid, a new movie 
Starring Gene Wilder, is -dis- 
cussed by Dave Kimmel. 


The Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
have finally: erupted to grab a 
two-game lead in the NFL 
Central. 
Goode examines how the for. 
mer laughing stock of the 
league has risen to. their 
lofty position. 


Columnist Ted | 


Jor a non-transfer- 
able ,non-refundable Vermont Student 
Fass. 

Name 


College Adress 
SECEGE MALYESS 


171 Battery St., Burlington 
862-9330 4 
CREAMSICLE STRAWBERRY DAIQUIRI 
Peach Almond Shake South Market Coffee 


Cappuccino Chocolate 


bse (atoy: & 
~., HORS 
“D’OEUVRES 
Daily 4-7 P.M, 
“DESSERTS | 


LUNCH © DINNER * SUNDAY BRUNCH 
A ‘Vermont Dining’ Restaurant s 
Time, Newsweek, U.S. News, Sports III 4 


Let UpstairsandFrank Zappa 
give Yougas: 


NW) Editorial Board 


Editor-in-Chief: John Letteri 
Si i tor: Flanne 
Fill ‘er up! Come to Upstairs Records or | peeved bisbidh akon olds 

Just Pants in the Burlington Square Mall : | 

to.register for 50 dollars worth of gas to be given % | Il. News Editor: Sarah Bailey 

away ..--..courtesy of the Burlington Square. Features Editor: Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
Mall and The Great Pumpkin. Also ... Arts Editor: Tom Campbell 
overalls from Just-Pants to be given away. Sports Editor: Nick Witte 


You'll find Frank Zappa’s latest album, Joe’s Gar- a | pow Mast: Glasses dos ins. 
age on sale for $5.99. Contest ends Thursday, ‘3 Sussinidl Manager: Siva iain 
October 4th, so register now. No purchase | os : 
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Special Nuclear Report 


250,000 Protest in New Yor 


e> 


ested in 


ernon Occupation. 


By John Letteri 

One hundred sixty-seven 
people were arrested Sunday as a 
result of an occupation of the 
Yankee nuclear power plant in 
Vernon by nearly 400. 


The action was designed to 
stop the refueling process cur- 
ently taking place at Yankee. 
Nevertheless, trucks are still 
arrying fresh fuel rods into the 
even-year-old nuclear power 
plant. 

The, direct action was spon- 
ored and coordinated by the 
Vermont Yankee Decommission- 
ing Alliance (VYDA), a Mont- 
pelier-based group. Affinity 
groups from western MA, N.H., 
and VT participated in the 
action. 


After being booked at the 
site, those arrested were taken in 
three busloads to the Brattle- 
boro District Courthouse. There 
37 of them were given citations 
to appear in court at a later date, 
and the rest, who refused to 
enter the courthouse, were taken 
to the Westminster Armory for. 
the night. According to one 
person arrested, they were not 
allowed to make phone calls for 
several hours, not given bedding 
until 3 a.m., and they were fed 
_finadequately in the mornihg. 


On Monday, 65 of the 125 


were brought to the courthouse kee 


to be arrigned. Thirty pleaded 
not guilty, 30 were non-coopera- 
tive (did: not give their names or 
addresses) and demanded uncon- 
ditional release, and 5. pleaded 
guilty:--The five who pleaded 
-|guilty were sentenced to one 


day in jail but were set free, . 


having obtained credit for serv- 


ing one night in the armory. | 


The women who had been 
non-cooperative and had deman- 
ded unconditional release were 
removed to the Chelsea prison 
facility, and their male counter 
parts were removed to Wood- 
stock. They. will be transferred 
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to Burlington Correctional Cen- 
ter and St. Johnsbury respective- 
ly. 

The remaining 60 were 
arraigned Tuesday. 

Those at the site reported 
police were cooperative and 
arrests .were made smoothly, 
with little incident. The Ver- 
mont state police, as well 
as the demonstrators, had at- 
tended workshops on occupa- 
tion situations, previous to the 
activity. When questioned, how- 
ever, police refused to express 
their opinions regarding nuclear 
power. 

The strategy of non-coop- 
eration on the part of the. 
demonstrators was combined 
with demands for unconditional 
release. First, ~ the VYDA ex- 
plained, this technique was ém- 
ployed to show that their action 
was not criminal, but rather an 
attempt to demonstrate nuclear 
power’s crimes against the earth. 
Second, from a tactical stand- 
point, a large number of non- 
Ccooperators will draw media 
attention to the cause. From a 
legal perspective, non-coopera- 
tion and demands for uncondi- 
tional release ‘will force the 
authorities to either release them 
altogether or detain them inde- 
finitely (later putting them and 
nuclear power on trial). 

Meanwhile, Vermont Yan- 


literature in Tesponse to the 
allegations of the VYDA. !Fx- 
Pressing concerns about ‘the 
safety of Vermont Yankee, the 


-Alliance refers to the plant’s 


questionable structural integrity, 
lack of radiological monitoring, 
lack of an evaluation plan, and 
potentially damaging health 
effects. ak . 

VT Yankee responded by 
claiming they have dealt ade- 
quately with the radiation moni 
toring facilities in accordance 
with EPA and NRC Standards, 
Furthermore, they state that the 
health effects of nuclear power 


are probably “far better-under- 


has__ published extensive - 


el 


| 
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2 gy,-mainly solar energy. 


By Hart Van Denberg 

“Six months ago we took a 
message to Jimmy Carter,” said 
Ralph Nader, “and he’ didn’t 
listen... so now we will have to 
send him another message.” 

The message from ‘the 
250,000 people gathered in 


‘Battery Park landfill in New 


York City last Sunday was “no 
more nuclear energy.” 

The . Musicians Unité’ for 
Safe Energy (MUSE) wére thie 
Organizers of the year’s second, 
and largest, anti-nuclear demon- 
stration. Their theme was to 
phase out and eventually shut 
down all nuclear power plants 
and replace them with other 
safe, renewable sources of ener- 


2, 


Most of the public figures 


(© associated with the anti-nuclear 
S movement were on hand, ‘inclu- 
|> ding Ralph Nader, Jane Fonda 
§'and her husband, politician Tom 


wee sd a il : 

Above lefts a quarter of a mil- 
lion people gathered under solar 
power to protest nuclear power. 
Middle: police did their Paper- 
work as they forcibly removed 
Protesters from the Vermont 
Yankee plant. Botiom: with the 
Cooling towers in the back- 
ground, anti-nuke demonstrators 


stood than those of most other 
things. in 
Yankee also refuted the charge 


jthat nuclear power is much too 


expensive for the consumer, 


Maintaining that “the people 


who Suse and benefit from. 
nuclear generated electricity wilt * 


pay for waste. disposal and ~ 


decommissioning, not the tax-_ 


payer.at large.” 


Finally, Vermont Yankee 


argued that “The VYDA seems | 


to have lost sight of the fact that 


although large doses of radiation ° 
cthey S& ajso- , 


can cause cancer, 
used to cure it!”’ 
~ ws 7% 


——e 


the environment.” * 


_—-— 


Abzug, and Dr, 


Their message, and that of 


scores of other speakers, was 


that the American people, in 


their view, were not being told 
the truth about nuclear energy. 
“The corporations,” stated 
Nader “want you. to take the 
risks while they take the pro- 
fits.” Nader went on to say that 
“stopping nuclear power is fight- 
ing for patriotism and.. when 
we stop nuclear energy we will 
usher in the sun.” gS f 
Hayden also reflected the 
view of a dishonest government 
saying that “the people who 
tried to put us in jail during the 
Vietnam era are. now in prison 
themselves while we are still 
here.” His— wife, Jane Fonda, 
added that she wanted the 


Barry Commoner was also 
on hand to inform the crowd of 
the formation of the “Citizen’s 
Party.” Commoner was quick to 
find fault with the politicians up 
for the 1980 general election. He|__ 
stated that neither Ted Kennedy 
nor Jerry Brown are of any use 
to the anti-nuclear movement. 
Both of ‘them, according to 
Commoner, helped their cause 
earlier, but have since quieted 
down on the issue. 

Many of the speakers look- 
ed to the government, “Big Oil’ 
and “Big Business” as the 
Obstacles preventing thé imple- 
mentation of alternative energy. 
The utilities and big energy 
corporations hold a monopoly 
on the current energy supply 
according to the speakers and 
vere not eager to allow “free” 
energy ‘to. take their place. 

§ “ommoner and others felt that 
e the power ‘big business” exerts 
$ lobbying the government ‘stifles 


funds that could be available for 


S clean 


q 


< 
a 


energy. “Getting ‘together 
every six months and singing 


z Songs isn’t enough,” said Bella. 
* Abzug. “You have to go out and 
6 fight.” 
ro) . 
° 


(continued on page 7) 


By Hart Van Denberg 

The setting was almost 
‘perfect. All that was needed to 
transform the. New York .City 
anti-nuclear rally into a present- 
day Woodstock was rain and 
three extra days. Walking among 
the demonstrators at Battery 
Park, one could see thousands of 
people who looked like —trans- 
plants from the 60’s, sporting 
army surplus jackets, old jeans 
and long hair. Yet a fair cross- 
section of society was repre- 
sented among the 250,000 pre- 
sent at the rally. They sat in 
relative calm waiting for the 
show to begin, highly tolerant as 


Reg. 299° 


Now 279% 
Sale Ends Oct, 3 


Now is the time to begin your Nikon 
System with the incomparable Nikon FM 
compact. Legendary Nikon ruggedness 
and reliability plus precise multiple 
exposure registration, interchangeable 
Nikkor lenses and motor drive. Part of the 
most complete system in 35mm 
photography. 


NEWS — 
ANAL YSIS 


Time is running out on Kodak’s Print Special 
Reduced Rates on -8x10’s till Oct. 3 


PhotoGarden 


115 S.Winooski Ave. 
at the corner of College St. 
Downstairs 


863-1256 


venience of being surrounded by 
hundreds of thousands of others. 

And as would befit an event 
of this size and magnitude in a 
city like New York, the money- 
makers abounded. Opportuhists 
selling beers from garbage cans 
packed with ice were not un- 
common. Eight different t-shirts 
were on sale when only one of 
them was the “official” shirt, 
and candy vendors teetered 
among the crowd. Drug peddlers 
moved freely. ‘ 


Even the stage announce- 
ments bore resemblance to times 
past. “‘If-anyone has parked their. 
car under the West Side High- 
way, they had better move it 
fast because the police are 
towing them away,” the crowd 
was told. And even more remin- 
iscent was “don’t take any soft 
drinks being passed around by 
people you don’t know — some 
have been spiked with. LSD.” 


INTERNSHIPS IN LONDON | 


January semester and Summer, 1980 


eB 


Politics, Law, Social Science, Town Planning, Fine 
Arts, Research Labs, Education, Business Studies. 


Full academic credit available ; 
From $2,200 (board, lodging and tuition) 


t 

The crowd, on the whole, 
behaved according to the re- 
quests of the concert marshalls. 
An attempt was made to main- 
tain the emergency exits, al- 
though at times — especially 
toward the end of the show — 
this was impossible. The organ- 
izers, MUSE (Musicians United . 
for Safe Energy); had mobilized 
a small army of volunteers in red 
T-shirts to direct the crowd, and 
as proof of their good work, this 
reporter was swiftly ushered 
away from his front-row aisle 
position when Pete Seeger took 
the stage. I was surrounded by 
possibly ten security guards and 
advised by the largest to go back 
to the side of the park. All the 
time I could hear Pete Seeger 
singing “it’s the nukes that must 
go and not me.” I contented 
myself with the thought that if 
the marshalls weren’t on my 
side, at least Seeger was. 

It was. clear that any’ 
attempt to move around was 
going to be a chore, since many 
people were trying to move 

_ forward towards the stage. Many 
people were simply content to 
stand at the sides of the emer- 
gency exist for a few hours 
rather than go to the rear. The 

, Tear, after all, was half a mile 


Contact EPA, 
Marymount College, 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 10591 
Phone (914) 631-3200 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
VISITS YOUR CAMPUS 


TO ANSWER QUESTIONS ON 
THE M.B.A. PROGRAM | 


Located in the heart of the Wall Street area, New 
York University’s Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration has trained students for executive posi- 
tions for over 60 years. A recent survey by Standard 
and Poor's ranked New York University number 2, 
nationwide as the source of. graduate education for 
chief executives in major companies. On Oct. 5-— 
a recruiter will be on campus to discuss the quality 
and flexibility of the graduate business program. 
Check with the Office of Placement Services for 
sign-up schedule and further information. > 


: away. " 

' The rally had been planned 
; in .order to try to balance ‘the 
i » Music _and speakers throughout 
a the day. For this reason, the 
i 6 
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Ten Years Later, They Gather; 
This Time Over Nuclear 


Power 


” 


A protester aired her feelings during the largest anti-nuclear 
gathering to date in New York City. Photo by Hart Van Denburg 


opening o € concert Was 
somewhat slower than its con- 
clusion, with the exception of 
Pete Seeger’s appearance with 
Tom Paxton, Local speakers and 
activists took their turns’ be- 
tween performances of Fred 
-Sewall, Joy Rider and the Avis 
Davis Band, and Sweet Honey 
and the Rock. 


It wasn’t until one o’clock’ 


Or so that the anti-nuclear 
heavyweights began to appear. 
Former New York congress- 
woman Bella Abzug was: on 
hand to urge the crowd on. 
Citing her old political adver- 
sary, she began her speech by 
saying “if Mayor Koch were 
smart, he would have been 
here today.” 

Barry Commoner’s attack 
on Ted Kennedy and Jerry 
Brown was more intense: Com- 
moner saw-no use for either of 
them. He asked ‘where Was 
Jerry Brown when the State of 
California was voting on Propo- 
sition 15... he stayed at home!”’ 
Proposition 15 called for a 
moratorium on the construction 
of more nuclear power plants in 
the state. 

As expected, Ralph Nader 
and family duo Jane Fonda and 
Tom Hayden had the last say of 
the major speakers at the rally. 
Fonda and Hayden, well versed 
in public relations, came on 
stage holding hands and waving 
to the crowd. The Pair are 
currently on a nationwide tour 
to promote their beliefs in Social 


‘Democracy, Women’s Rights, 


and the decommissioning of 
nuclear power plants, 

Nader,- by contrast, ap- 
peared slightly haggard and worn 
out, and, speaking gruffly, told 
those listening that the govern- 
ment and the public utilities are 
quite content to let the people 
take the risks with nuclear 
power while they rake in the 
profits. 

John Hall’s appearance on 
Stage was the signal that the rally 


was approaching a climax. Hall, 


Bonnie Raitt, Jessie Colin 
Young, Jackson Browne, and 


Graham Nash were the founding 
members of MUSE and for the 
remaining two hours of the day 
they and their guests kept the 
crowd on its feet. 

It was obvious from the 
outset that this was predomi- 
nantly Jackson Browne’s show 
and that many people came to 
get a free glimpse of Browne in 
concert. Bruce Springsteen, at 
Madison Square Garden the 
#revious night, had said “this 
song’s for Jackson, because he 
‘really believes in what he’s 


doing,” in the introduction -of 
“Promised Land,” an indication 
that Browne was the man behind 
the whole operation. : 

Certainly the crowd in Bat- 
tery Park on Sunday was appre- 
ciative of Browne’s efforts. His 
first surprise guest, Pete Seeger, 
brought everyone to their feet 
but the next event was even 
more clamorous. Graham Nash 
had been slated to appear alone, 
but when David Crosby and 
Stephen Stills walked on stage 
with him the noise was deafen- 
ing. ie 

After assisting Jessie Colin 


"Young in “Power,” the three 


veteran Woodstockers silenced 
the crowd with the Stills classic 
“Helplessly Hoping” and had 
250,000 people singing along 
with “Teach: Your Children.” 
CSN also performed “Chicago” 
and “Change Partners” before 
Jackson Browne closed the rally. 
His rendition of “Before the 


__Deluge” particularly seemed to 


spark the audience. Browne was 
the man they had come to see 
and Browne they got. 

All types of protest were 
voiced, especially those pertain- 
ing to the dishonesty of the 
government. There was a con- 
Spicuous absence, though, of 
calls for conservation of energy 
resources with the exception of 
Ralph Nader, ° He pointed out 
that nuclear energy accounts for 
less than five percent of nation- 
wide power usage, and that 50% 


of energy use in America is 
waste. 
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Alumni Experiences Illustrate 
Potential Career Options 


By Pat Rooney 

A four letter word in the 
English language which strikes 
more fear, anxiety and confu- 
sion in the minds of college 
students than any other is, of 
course, work, 

Often defined by the aver- 
age undergraduate as “that 
which should be avoided at all 
costs,” it is, however, the real 
reason we are all here — to 
acquire a saleable skill. Unfor- 
tunately, the process of deciding 
just what that skill should be is 
often’ one left to chance and 
guesswork, 


To help alleviate this anx- 
iety, Ann Beaudin from the 
Alumni Office and Larry Sim- 
mons and Dave Kelly, both from 
the Center for Career Develop- 
ment, have combined their 
respective forces to provide what 
they call an Alumni Referral/ 
5 Student Job Counseling Service. 


“It is not a job placement 
program,” as Beaudin empha- 
sizes. “Rather, we try to hook 
up seniors, or juniors, or even 
sophomores with alumnus who 
have volunteered their time. This 
way a student can get a first- 
hand account of what the 
situation is in a certain profes- 
sion and be better able to judge 
whether or not they want to 
make that a goal.” 


“We are not only concerned 
with jobs, either. We have over 
300 alumnus, involved in every- 
thing from law school to intern- 
ships to managerial office work, 
all willing to assist students,” 


The success rate of the 
program, now in its third year, 
has been fairly high, according 
to Kelly. “Although we don’t 


keep specific numbers, mainly ¢) 


because we have tried to keep Q 


the program as informal as 
Possible, most of ‘the students 


f ° 
and the alumni get a lot out of o 
P 
a 


it. From what we hear, every- 
body is benefitting. The main 
problem we have is that not 
enough students know we're 
here.” 


“We can’t make any guaran- 
tees, but sometimes a lead here 
or there is all a student needs. 
We had two young women, who 
came to the center with the.idea 
of maybe working in California, 
preferably San Diego. Well, we 
checked the records and found 
that there were thirty alumnus 
working in -the area. We heard 
from twenty-eight, and through 
those people; not only were 
these girls able to find a place to 
live, but within two weeks after 
they arrived both had more job 
offers than they knew what to 
do with. Now they are living on 
the ocean, waiting to hear from 


Ann Beaudin ; 
some students who need help. 
So it can work, but it’s all up to 


the student.”’ 


The Center for Career Deve- 
lopment is located at 322 South 
Prospect Street. Any student 
interested in the Alumni/Stu- 
dent Referral program should 
contact either Larry Simmons or 
Dave Kelly at their’ office. 

Good or bad, in these days 
of tight job markets, an old 
cliche rings true — “It’s not 


what, but who you know that 


counts.” This program, as Kelly 
States, can be “the perfect 
Opportunity to get out there and 
meet some important people, 
spend a day .or’two with them 
and just see what the hell it’s all 
about.”’ It’s also free. 


SCIA Promotes Student Image 


By Glen Turner 

The “Downtown Incident” , 
last spring (May 7, 1979) has 
been coined by many as the 
“straw that broke the camel’s 
back.” Joyce Desautel, Chair- 
man of the Board of Aldermen, 
explained that there has been a 
“growing anti-student attitude in 
Burlington.” Loud music, par- 
ties, and a general lack. of 
awareness for neighbors was 
brought to the headlines the day 
following the “Downtown Inci- 
dent.” 

Citizens who live near fra- 
ternities or apartments consist- 
ing exclusively of students are 
becoming very frustrated. They 


No-Nukes G 


- step 


don’t like calling the police all 
the time; the police arrest very 
few students anyway. The next 
is to call-the Dean of 
Students at UVM, but the reply 
is that the university has no 
control over off-campus students 
and that they should call the 
police. 

Yet, although UVM. stu- 
dents have been accused of loud, 
boisterous and disruptive beha- 
vior, filling all the parking pfaces 
and apartments, they also“have 
filled the downtown merchants’ 
bank accounts with over 8 
million dollars and have volun- 
teered. tens of thousands of 
hours in the Burlington area 


(continued from page 5) 


The musicians occupied 
most of the six-hour ally. 
Singing protest compositions as 
well as their better known 
works, the performers varied 
from Tom Paxton \and Pete 
Seeger to Gil-Scott Heron, Jessie 
Colin Young and Jackson 
Browne. 

Browne was the last per- 


former on the stage but a couple 
of’ “‘surprise”’. guests stole the 
show. After appearing on the 
Stage during a Jessie Colin 
Young number “Give Me the 
Power .of the Sun,” David’ 


Crosby, Stephen-Stills, and Gra-.- 


ham Nash took the Stage to 
deliver their part _of the “no 
nuke” message. 


Elisberg Documents 
Available for Reading 


Daniel Elisberg made .refer- 
ence to several documents dur- 
ing his_ speech on Sept. 17th 
which are not available in the 
reserve department in the Bailey 
.ibrary. Contained in a file under 
the heading “S.A. Speaker’s” are 
two articles written by Mr. 
Ellsberg entitled ‘“‘Nuclear Wea- 
pons and U.S. Foreign Policy” 
and “‘There Must Be No Neutron 
Bomb.” Of special interest is the 
list of major accidents involving 
complete destruction of a nu- 
clear weapon delivery system 


_ SEPTEMBER 27, 1979 


with nuclear weapons on board, 
and the book list (with page 
references) for documentation 
pf Nixon’s “secret plan to end 
the war’’ and other unknown 
conspiratorial efforts by the 
government. There is also a copy 
of Robert Ellsberg’s. statement 
to the court, given May 27 
1978, at his trial for Pparticip . 
tion in the civil disobedience 
action at the Rocky Flats 
nuclear bomb plant. Mr. Ellsberg 
read a part of his son’s statement 
at the end of his talk., 


ather in New 


each year. David, Osgood, acting 
Director-of the Center for 
Service-Learning, estimates” that 
over 700 volunteers were placed 
in ‘over 100 agencies, affecting 
several thousand people in the 
Burlington area. 

The problem of too little 
parking and too few apartments 
is often blamed on the student 
at UVM. However, Dr. Coor, 
President of UVM, explained 
that the size of the university 
has decreased by 20 percent over 
the past three years while the 
number of students living . on- 
campus has remained relatively 
constant. Therefore, fewer stu- 


(continued on page 11) 


The rally took on the 
appearance of a modern-day 
Woodstock in the eyes of the 
authorities. The protests of the 
sixties that led to Woodstock 
were about the lies of the 
Government about the Vietnam 
War. Ten years later, the so- 


called “nuke Niks” are, they . 


believe, doing the same thing. 
They |. are protesting to the 
American government,’ whoth 
they believe have ‘lied to the 
American people again. , 
For such a large gathering, 
the organizers and rally mar- 
shalls managed the day well. 
Assigned the task of controlling 
200,000 people, twice as many 
as expected, they held their 
tempers and received coopera- 
tion from the crowd, By the end 
of the day, only five people 
needed medical treatment. 


ERRATUM 
In the September 20 issue 
of the Cynic, the writer of the 


‘story on the Baccalaureate Com- 


ission: was incorrectly identi- 
fied as Pat Rooney. The corregt 
riter was Joel Blackmer, 
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Monday Night 


Steamers - 507 Dozen 
9:00 - while they last 


Remember, whether you're look- 
ing for a friendly, cozy atmos- 
phere. ; 
A date for Saturday night... 
The best selection of draft beer in 
Burlington... Some fine stereo 
sounds... A great line of super- 
sized drinks... Chess, checkers, 
backgammon, or the. best’ of 
this year’s sports action on our 
color TV 
~ Or just the night out, you 
should be heading for the Chancel 
We'll take good care of you! 
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LAST | 
CHANCE 


QUALITY YOU EXPECT 
AT PRICES YOU DONT 


Prime Ribs of Beef au jus 
2 Ib. Vermont Cut 


Boston Baked Scrod 
with Lemon Butter 


Served with: A variety of Homemade Breads & 
‘Butter, Soup du Jour, Dinner Salad & choice of 
Dressings, Rice Pilaf or Potato, Vegetable & | 


* 


Coffee, Tea or Milk with Dessert. ° 
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THE RESTAURANT A— 
The Old Board, 520 Shelburne Rd. 
Reservations Appreciated 
Parties & Banquets Accommodated 


_ Riding the Wave’s Ebb... 


e. By Ken Jaffe 

Carl Davidson, former national secre- 
tary of §.D.S. (Students for a Democratic 
Society) from 1966 to 1968, spoke to a 
small Ira Allen Chapel crowd of about 80 
Monday night. 

Davidson’s» group played. an impor- 
tant role in the 60’s social movement, and 
was particularly influential in the earlier 
part of that decade. 

“Things are obviously a little differ- 
ent today than they were back in the 
1960’s,”’ Davidson began. “I noticed 
going around to a few classes today, one 
sort of awakening was the fact that 
you’re no longer a present figure in terms 
of the student movement, but rather a 
historical figure... receding into the past.” 

The student movement of the 1960's 
played an important role in the fight for 
civil rights and opposition to the Vietnam 
War. Yet the efforts and attitudes of that 
movement and its so-called’ “counter 
culture” have had a great effect on life 
today and,- according to Davidson. 
will undoubtedly flavor America’s-future. 

In his speech, Carl Davidson detailed 
his involvement as national secretary of 


S.D.S. and the group’s often misguided - 


but, in his opinion, successful efforts to 
reform a racist, close-minded ‘America. 

“*...1 think it’s pretty clear,” he said, 
“that our generation, the generation of 
rebel youth of the 1960's, was a genera- 


tion that shaped the future. It radically ° 


changed the way young people .today 
perceive society and themselves.” 
Davidson became an active revolu- 
tionary in the deep south, where he and 
his friends took up arms “to defend 
people so that they could do the simplest 
thing, something that you, were supposed 
to be able to do 200 years before... vote.”’ 


ee Re eo cereneer eS a pene sean = ~~ ow = —————___. 


The birth of the 60’s movement, he 
said, took place on Feb. 1, 1960, in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, where four 
black college students, armed with 
biology books and the Bible, sat down.at 
a lunch counter and ordered coffee. At 
the time, it was a criminal offense for a 
black person to sit at a segregated lunch 
counter; the ‘students risked their lives 
and were severely beaten. That_ day, 


“On the one hand, we could see that 
everything we were being taught in the 
schools, by our parents and by the 
preachers at their pulpits-had nothing to 
do with our lives... ts aap at the 
history books, at everything that was 
being taught in the civics classes, we took 
a look at the world around us, and found 
that one had nothing to do with the 
other.” Students, he said, were severed 


Photo by David McKechnie 


oer 


- “I saw what the 


government represented... 


[ saw the F-BI- 
collaberate with 

the Klu Klux Klan... 
I saw people die.” 


according to Davidson, proved to be the 
“spark in a dry field.” : 

“Everything else that was the 1960’s 
followed from that simple act,” he 
argued. 

The majority of the politically active 
people of the 60’s attended high school in 
the 1950’s, Davidson: said, when schools 
and colleges were “‘more authoritarian,” 
and when there was greater pressure to 
conform to the image of the “man in the 
grey flannel: suit.”’ Although the youth of 
the 1950's were often referred to as the 

“silent; apathetic generation,’ Davidson 
said; ““‘the kids were generally disgusted 
with the hypocrisy of American life,” 


from politics and lacked a voice. Cultural 
rebellion, then, took the form of street 
gangs, while alienation was expressed in 
the widespread following of idols like 
Elvis Presley, and movie heroes like 
Marion Poranso and James Dean, the 
‘rebel without a cause.’ 

Davidson’s participation in freedom 
marches and civil rights demonstrations in 
the South resulted in numerous beatings 


at the hands of the Ku Klux Klan and the . 


police. He saw “who ran the south” and 
who profitted from racism. As a young 
college student he had been a pacifist, but 
his activities in the civil rights movement 
made it clear to him that Passive resis- 
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tance was not enough. 
“I saw what the government. repre- 


_ sented, I saw what the Kennedys stood 


for. I saw the F.B.I. collaborate with the 
Ku Klux Klan. I saw the federal govern- 
ment refuse to act... I saw people die,” 
Davidson said. 

“On the other hand, I saw the power 
of the masses, the power of the people 
and I realized that when they were 
united, when they were strong, there was 
no force on earth that could stop them. 
that there was no force on earth that 
could stop the walls of segregation from 
tumbling down.” 

At that time, Davidson returned to 
the northern universities to raise support 
for the civil rights struggle. The Vietnam 
War was escalating, and more young men 
were being sent overseas. With the vio- 
lence and trauma of their southern 
experience fresh in their minds, Davidson 
and his friends began to look at the war 


- in’a whole new light. 


“How in the world could Lyndon 
Johnson tell us that that war was being 
fought for freedom and democracy in 
Vietnam when we knew damn well that 
the system did not exist in this country.” 

It was then, during the early 1960's, 
that young people on college campuses 
began to organize into groups suchas the 
Students for ~a Democratic “Society. 
Events like the Berkley Free Speech 
Movement in 1965 enabled Davidson and 
others to circulate literature and speak 
about the quest for civil rights and the 
opposition to the war. It was the begin- 
ning of something new. S.D.S., though 
small and lacking a consistent ideology, 
played a major role in these early efforts, 
genuinely committed to a cause which 
they believed to be legitimate. 

Davidson recalled one of the first 
S.D.S. demonstrations, which took place 
on his own Penn State University campus. 
Davidson and _ about twenty others 
formed an anti-war picket line, and were 
pelted: with eggs and red paint by 
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R.O.T.C. students, 

“We were the loneliest people in the 
world that day. But to give you an idea of 
how we were on the crest of this wave, I 
went back five years later to that exact 
Same campus and managed to mobolize 
10,000 of the 20,000 ‘students ;not only 
against the war but to seize-half the 
buildings on. the campus, occupy them, 
and shut down the university.. And if 
thei. had been 20 students who were 
pro-war and had tried to have a demon- 
Stration, they would.have felt like the 
loneliest people in the world... we were 
riding the crest of a wave.” : 

S.D.S. organized demonstrations and 
teach-ins and participated in mass march- 
es on Washington. They played an impor- 
tant part in the movement’s mobilization 
efforts. According to Davidson, the 
height of the student movement saw 5 
out of 9 million U.S. college students 
strike, 

“We shut down practically every 
university in the country for a period of a 


‘ month,” Davidson said. 


The S.D.S., was at the height-of its 
power with a membership of over 
100,000. But, as Davidson explained, the 
S.D.S.. movement was diverse in its 
ideological. commitment. With its. in- 
creased size came -a greater division 
among its ranks. Furthermore, he said, 
the F.B.I. infiltrated the group, and went 
to great lengths to aggrevate the divisions 
among its leaders, 

“When you’re a wide organization, 
all sorts of people can join your cause,” 
he said. The freedom of information act 
has enabled Davidson and his cohorts to 
obtain their own F.B.I. files. The F.B.I. 
had studied S.DSS. extensively; each 
faction of. the group had been separately 
and intensively examined. Detailed me- 
mos revealed the tactics used by under- 
cover agents to pit S.DS. members 
against each other, furthering the group’s 


demise. Davidson added that S.D.S. was 
an “almost lily-white”’ organization, 
which fostered a “lack of political under- 
Standing” and created ‘‘a fertile ground 
for certain chauvinist ideas to develop 
and to go unchallenged.” Finally, he 
pointed to the absence of an American 
“Revolutionary. Party” as the main cause 
of S.D.S. downfall.’ 

_ “One thing about society that we 
came to see later is that things don’t 


always move forward in a straight line.’ 


When you have a wave and a high tide, 
you also have an ebb... You have an ebb 
and a flow to the development of social 
movements. Back then, we didn’t know 


“We were the rebels of an earlier generation... 


around the workers, to build “the kind of 
weapon that we needed.” As testimony 
to his persistence, two years ago.Davidson 
and his friends succeeded in forming the 
Communist Party-Marxist-Leninist along 
with the Communist Youth Organization. 

Looking to the future for America 
and its “youth movement,” Davidson 
believes. that the fundamental problems 
still exist, even though the times are 
different. 

“There’s still racism and discrimina- 
tion, and the rolling back of reforms that 
we won in the 60’s, with the Baekki 


decision and things like that... to cutback : 


and wipe out the Afro-American studies 


But this is a new generation....You have to go 


and find your thing in your own way...try to 


there was an ebb and a flow... we just 
thought it was going to go forever up- 
wards. So, when things began to pull 
back, many people were left high and 


“dry, and didn’t understand what had 


happened. They could accomplish even 
greater things than they did before.” 

In Davidson’s opinion, the youth 
movement of the 60’s had triumphed 
despite its weaknesses and defeats, and 
that the 60’s movement had done. as 
much as it could. It became time to 
regroup, to’ reorganize the most advanced 
elements of the movement into the 
Revolutionary Party. The small groupings 
that had existed within S.D.S. would 


Organize factory labor, city by city. The’ 


1970’s_ would be the time to organize 


learn from usbut don’t just try to do a rerun.” 


Programs... and now you have mucH more 
severe economic problems.- Davidson 
envisions war as a very real threat in the 
years to come, us 

“We were able to stop one war. We’re 
able to change the system that produces 
wars, but will there be more wars? We 
think, there will. We think there will not 
only be more wars like the one in Viet- 
nam, but something much more serious... 
war is built into the nature of the imper- 
ialist system, imperialism means war... 
This is what SALT is all about: under the 
guise of detente and peace, war is being 
prepared.”’ 

The present. student movement is 
described by Davidson as being “one of 
ebb.”” He sees the anti-nuclear demon- 


~strations and the quest for solidarity with 
Africa as “the beginnings of a “new 
upturn,” , 

Davidson concluded his speech with 
some advice for future youth movéments: 

“The 1960’s was a very important 
period for young people, things happened 
that never happened before. There’s a lot 
that can be learned from it... a lot of 
Positive lessons that can be learned from 
it and a lot of negative lessons. But I 
think that any youth movement today 
should not hope for a rerun of the 60’s. 
We did what we could in our time and did 
our thing. Today is a different situation... 
We were the rebels of an earlier genera- 
tion — in a way we did the most we 
could, But this is a new generation... you 
have different problems. You have to go 
and find your thing in your own way... 
.try to learn from us but-don’t just try to 
do a rerun. And I’m sure that if you are 
able to do so that you'll be able to go 
much further and to’much greater heights 
than anything we were able to accom- 
plish.” 

Davidson’s speech was very informa- 
tive, yet the question and answer period 
afterwards .was also quite revealing. When 
asked why the C.P.M.L. had never .add- 
ressed the issue of gay rights and the 
oppression of gays in_ this country, 
Davidson became visibly uncomfortable. 
He was against homosexuality and 
similarly feminism as the basis for a 
movement, because, he said, it had no 
place in. the call for revolution, and 
was disruptive to the nuclear family 
structure. What bearing sexual preference 
or family structure has on world revolu- 
tion was never explained, and a few of 
those..in attendance were quite vocal in 
their disapproval of Davidson’s remarks. 
When I later asked him about the issue, 
he explained that there were, to him, at 
least 10 more important issues to be 
considered. 
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On Campus 


UVM Staff Anxious 


Over Model II Plan 


By Claire McCrea 

On July 1 the Model II 
Classification/ Compensation 
Program was implemented for all 
nonfaculty UVM ‘staff. 

Initiated in the fall of 1977, 
the program was intended to 
develop a single uniform staff 
classification system to provide 
equitable levels of compensation 
among nonfaculty positions at 
the University. Under this sys- 
tem, the adjustment of salary 
and wages and conditions of 
employment are to be carried 
out according to set policies and 
procedures, : 

To develop and conduct the 


Program, a four-member study . 


team from the Wage and Salary 
Office of UVM’s Personnel 
Department has been assisted by 
the management consulting firm 
of Robert H. Hayes and Associa- 


tions and responsibilities, A 
crucial part of the program was 
Classification evaluation, or 
Phase four. Its one major pur- 
pose was to quantify the relative 
value of each job classification, 
and to place each in the proper 
ranking order. 

The Hayes job eValuation 
system was used for this ranking 
process. Designed specifically for 
use in.colleges, universities, and 
hospitals, this copyrighted. point 
count plan is supposed to be 
flexible enough to accomodate a 
broad range of jobs within one 
plan. Nonetheless, “job ranking 
is inherently subjective,” admit- 
ted Palmer. 

Three general areas in each 
Classification were evaluated: 
work activity, entry qualifica- 
tions, and responsibility and 
impact. To undertake the 


tes, Inc. 2 ; review, two types of evaluation 
6 
The staff has been put down... they 


Jeel they can’t speak out and be 
heard...what they really want is ~ 


their own self respect...” 


Ruth Frink, President, UVM Staff Council. 


Joan Palmer, the Univer- 
sity’s wage and salary adminis- 
trator, explained that Model II is 
a revision and expansion of an 
earlier Model I plan proposed in 
"TT, Originally, the approximate- 
ly 1800 full-time nonfaculty 
university positions were 


‘grouped into four classes. Exe- 


cutives and administrators com- 
Prised 16% of the total number 
of positions; supervisors com- 
prised 22%; secretaries, clerks, 
and technologists 46%; and 
grounds and maintenance per- 
sonnel 16%. Model I. aimed to 
merge .all but the maintenance 
Staff under one compensation 
plan. 

An “overlap problem” was 
discovered however. Some super- 
visors had duties and responsibi- 
lities comparable to higher 
administrators, but - received 
lower salaries with less favorable 
employment conditions (i.e, 
insurance, vacation, etc.). “When 
we took a comprehensive look,” 
said Palmer, “we recognized a 
need for a total, uniform struc- 
ture.” 

Thus Model II was created 
with Model I as its working base. 
Its engagement was estimated to 
take eight months to accom- 
plish, Progressing in eight phases. 
To begin, the study team was 
Oriented and open meetings were 
held to familiarize university 
staff with. the plan. Second, 
each nonfaculty staff member 
was obliged to review or com- 
Plete a position description 
questionnaire (PDQ) for his or 
her job, PDQ’s inquired about 
the function of each position, 


about duties and responsibilities 


entailed, about qualifications, 
Orientation, and traini 


required, about supervision given 
and received, etc, 


sorted, and 
Q's, Were grouped 
myar-job func- 


PHONG? 


committees were established, 
consisting of UVM staff. and 
Hayes consultants. Four “‘func- 
tional” committees of “know- 


ledgable” people took Part, and — 


a single “benchmark” committee 
of 17 members served as a 
“representative” body to set 
precedents in the interpretation 
of questions, “Unfortunately it 
wasn’t: wholly representative; its 
Members weren’t from every 
area of the University,” Palmer 
noted. “We felt it wasn’t the 
ideal way to handle the situa- 
tion, but we were pressed for 
time and were pressed by the 
administration... It was a high- 
level Supervisory review — We 
asked supervisors whether they 
Saw- the same groups we did,” 
Palmer confided. _ It was a 
Massaging process, whose main 
Purpose was communication.” 

But Palmer claimed the 
-Personnel Department was in 
favor of high staff involvement 
in the development and imple- 
mentation of the program. “The 
Credibility of Model | was low 
because. -it was done in a 
vacuum... On the other hand, 
while there are advantages in 
university-wide interest, there’s 
the disadvantage of inconsis- 
tency .as well,” Palmer contend- 
ed. “It’s a grueling process,” she 
admitted. “The staff must be 
reminded that we’re not dealing 
with individuals.” 

Ruth Frink, outspoken and 
Tecently elected - president — of 
UVM’s Staff Council, recognizes 
this lack of Personalization as a 
significant shortcoming of the 
Model II program. “The PDQ’s 
asked us how we saw our posi- 
tions, but actually the plan has 

nN predicated on what our 
Supervisors think,” Frink reveal- 
ed. “We're not knocking Wage 


given orders by the 
Administration, who have tradi- 
tionally been Paternalistic, al- 
most autocratic.’ They say ‘we 
know what's best for you.” 


(continued on next page) 
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SCIA 


dents are living off-campus. Dr. 
Coor believes the problem of 
parking and housing to be the 
result of IBM €xpansion and the 
new Digital plant. 


It is true that Burlington at: 


Nigut is not always a very quiet 
Place to live, especially on the 


weekends, especially near the: 


end of the semester, and of 


course after the last final exam. * 


Complaints to the Police, the 
Dean of Students, and the Board 
of Aldermen have become rou- 
tine during the school months. 
Dr..Coor believes the complaints 
to be more of an “irritation” 
than a serious problem. How- 
ever, Desautel sees the com- 
plaints as a “growing anti- 
student attitude.” . 

. To help ease the perpetual 
Problem created by the large 
number of people who head 
downtown after the last final in 
May, Dr. Coor has described a 


special “task force” which. has - 


been conceived .to find an 
alternative for the party. Other 
programs like the Greek Sym- 
posium sponsored by the Greek 
Coordinating Council, which was 
held on the 19th of September, 
and the Women’s Referral Cen- 
ter in the Billings Student 
Center, help to create a student 
awareness. Keith Miser, the Dean 
of Students, and David Nestor, 
Director of Student Activities, 
believe that student awareness is 


Promotes Student 


- (continued from page 7) 


“the primary problem. “I don’t 
think students are conscious of 
their loud music, and the impact 
it has on their neighbors. Some 
students are even shocked when 
they are asked to turn down 
their high-powered speakers,”’ 
explains Miser. Nestor believes 
“there is a cultural factor 
between students and loud 
music, comparable to the drug 
problem of the sixties. It is an 
attitude of ‘my rights versus 
your rights’.” He also’ believes 
that this tension is nationwide. 

The problem of awareness is 
not restricted to Students. A 
Burlington community member 
-is basically unaware of the 
student volunteer services except 
where. he is directly affected. 
Clark Hinsdale, President of the 
Apartment Owners’ Association 
and owner of over 200 apart- 
ments in Burlington, believes 
that “there is a lot of g00d will 
happening in the community but 
that by and large few people are 
aware of it.”” The consensus of 
every person interviewed was 
Similar to Hinsdale’s belief. 

On October 15th at 7:30 
P.m. in the’ Ramon A. Contois 
City Counsel Room on the 
second floor of City Hall the 
Student Community in Action 
(SCIA) will be delivering a 
Presentation to the’ Board of 
Aldermen describing student vol- 
unteer programs and their effect 


_Organization by 


Image 


on the City of Burlington. 
SCIA, the administrative 


- body of most of the volunteer 


Programs on the UVM campus, 
is housed in the basement of the ” 
Mansfield House. Although 
SCIA received the 7th largest 
allocation out of the 34 Student 
Activities Organizations, totalling 
$8,160, SCIA in itself receives 
little if any recognition. The 
groups which SCIA_ sponsors 
(Big Brother/Big Sister, The 
Women’s Referral Center, 


Adopt-A-Grandparent, and 
many others) have received 
directly any recognition that is 
ever given to the volunteer 
groups on campus. Dale Roche- 
leau, S.A. president, acknow- 
ledges’ SCIA as “the most 
important community _ service 
Organization that S.A. funds,” 
He believes that SCIA displays 
the “positive side of the student 
body” and he States, “I intend 
to see that SCIA takes a more 
Prominent role as a student 
encouraging 
more student participation.” 

The Student Community in 
Action is nothing without: the 


. 8roups it supports. If you are 


interested in volunteering, learn- 
ing more about the world out- 
side of college and yourself, 
you should stop into the Mans- 
field House, 25 Colchester 
Avenue and-ask for the SCIA 
office. 


Staff Concerned With Changes... 


( continued from last page) = 


Apparently there has been 
an absence of communication 
between the staff and ‘the 
Personnel Department, which 
has allowed misunderstanding, 
anxiety,- and resentment to 
develop. Concern was voiced at a 
recent Staff Council meeting; 
staff members criticized the 


vagueness and slowness which 


has characterized the implemen- 
tation of Model II. They claimed 
it had been announced to them 
with “fanfare” as a “panacea” 
for inequities, but has not been 
adequately explained: to them. 
In addition, said some staff 
members, “our input [into the 
benchmark committee] hasn’t 
been considered seriously as 
promised. Our proposals have 
been ignored.” 


“Everything has been kept- 


secret,”’ Frink complained. “Our 
supervisors’ may pick | up our 
PDQ’s and say ‘Question number 
x is irrelevant, answer number x 
is wrong,’ and so on. We don’t 
know. We “still don’t have a 
gfievance process; the appeals 
procedure hasn’t been finalized. 
We have no proof of whether 
we’ve been discriminated against 
or by whom.” 

Frink continued: “A lot of 
anxiety and hard feelings have 
been created; we don’t know 
how. much is misdirected 
because we don’t know how we 
were judged. Not until it’s all 
laid out in the open and honest 
will this problem be solved...-It 
has to be aired, to be made 

' public information. The staff 
Should be able to go over the 
PDQ’s and the. ranking system 
with Personnel in the presence 
of their supervisors.” 

“The staff has been put 
down, put into niches,” Frank 
claimed. “They feel they can’t 


speak out and be heard. But if 


they were given encouragement 


* and humane treatment, they’d 


r hardest..I’m amazed 
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work 
SEPT 


at the caliber of the staff at 
UVM. What they really want is 
their own self-respect.” a4 

Another major problem of 
the Model II program. is what 
Palmer referred to as ““compres- 
sion.” In phase six of the plan, 
20 salary grades were establish- 
ed, and in phase seven, each was 
assigned a minimum ard maxi- 
mum wage level. While such a 
grade structure is orderly, the 
grid allows little chance for 
advancement. ““New people may 
be offered salaries comparable to 
staff who have been here a long 
time,” Palmer noted. Michael St. 
Germain, Staff Council vice 
president, said ‘‘It’s demeaning. 
Jobs aren’t based on experience 
or ability. Model II only guaran- 
tees that wages are brought up 
to the minimum.” Decompres- 
sion would be a costly affair, 
however. And according to Pal- 
mer, “no special pot of gold was 
set aside to fund it.” 

The Model II program, as 
Hayes Associates stated, is based 
on “internal equity and compe- 
titive salary levels.” a key aspect 
of their consultation service is to 
Provide UVM with an accurate 
Picture of salary levels paid by 
other similar institutions for 
comparable jobs. This picture 
was to be drawn from compre- 
hensive compensation data col- 
lected in a survey of geographi- 
cal areas from which UVM draws 
its staff. Salary ranges attached 
‘to salary grades were to be based 
on three specific types of 
information: current salaries at 
UVM, salaries reported in the 
Survey, and salary relationships 
among UVM émployee groups. 

The salary survey, or phase 
five, has just been begun, how- 
ever. “A crunch was put on our 
timetable, as well as on our 
budget,” Palmer explained. ‘“‘We 
know quite ‘frankly that our 
‘salaries are low‘: stale is not 
yet competitive, compared to 


} 
— | 


other universities. What monies 
we had, we needed to just bring 
wages up to the federal mini- 
mum, It’s a pretty sad fact that 
we needed $190,000 of funds 
just to raise wages to that 
level,” Palmer remarked. “We 
had to get our own house in 
order,” she added. “Now we’re 
looking at our structure in. 
relation to the market.” 

Thus phase five was post- 
poned while Model II progressed 


to stages six and sevén. “We. 


were afraid if we didn’t imple- 
ment the plan,” Palmer dis- 
closed, “it would die like Model 
I died. So we went ahead, even 
knowing we had problems.” 

Two major points concern- 
ing salary changes were stated by 
Hayes in their outline of the 
plan. First, no current salary was 
to be lowered, though some 
might be red-circled or frozen. 
According to Palmer, a Salary. 
would be red-circled if it fell 
outside of the maximim wage 
level, and would then be held to 
the standard minimum increase. 
At the last Staff Council meeting 
it was noted that the Personne] - 
Office has beén deluged with 
Panic calls from un- Or. mis« 
informed staff members. One 
member commented, “‘A job isa 
person’s livelihood. If they kept 
us informed, they’d allay our 
doubts, and would cut down on 
the number of calls.” 

The second point both 
Hayes and Personnel emphasized 
was that neither was it realistic 
to expect all or even most wages 
to be increased. “There’s been a 
lot of confusion and misunder- 
standing,” Palmer said. “20 to- 
30% of the staff will see an 
increase. There’ won’t be 4 
blanket increase, but people still 
see it in that light.” Finally, the 
wage and salary administrator 
remarked, “I guess what the plan 


andeveryone needs most is time~ 


to work it all out.” 
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By Linda J. Kidder . : 
. Q. What should I do if 1 get 
arrested? 
A.. If you are ever arrested, 
there are many rights that you 
are entitled to.Thé Miranda 


Warning adopted by the Su- 


preme Court in 1966 insures 
defendants of the following 
rights in a criminal case: (1) you 
have the right to remain silent; 
(2) anything you say can be used 
against you in a court of law; (3) 
you have the right to an attor- 
ney; (4) if you can not afford an 
attorney, one will be appointed 
foryou. , 

These rights stated in the 
Miranda Warning will be read to 
you at the time of your arrest, If 
you are ever arrested, by all 
means, exercise all your rights. 


In a recent survey, the majority | 


of those arrested did not request 
an attorney and many signed 
written confessions admitting 
their guilt. . 


Q. What should I say if the 
police want my consent for a 
search? 

A. If the police request 
consent to search you, your 
house or your car, you have the 
right to refuse. They may search 
anyway and if they do, continue 
to voice an objection but do not 
resist them physically or ver- 
bally. 


Q. How can I get in contact 
with a friend to help me get out 
of jail? 

A. After you have. been 
booked, you will be allowed to 
make at least one phone call, 
and you may cail whomever you 
like, be it a parent, friend, or 
lawyer. 


.__Q. How can the Student 
Legal Service help me? 

A. The SLS serves the UVM 
community by giving informa- 
tion and providing a referral 


‘get arrested” 


service should one be necessary. 
If you are seeking informa- 
tion or referral in any of our six 


‘(6) areas of specialty, Consumer, 


Criminal, Landlord/tenant, Mari- 
tal, Traffic or Utility Law, the 
SLS is the legal answer. Wei can 
supply you with factual’ up-to- 
date information about your 
options in a particular situa- 
tion, and if this is not enough, 
we will refer you to the proper 
agency and/or attorney who 
specializes in your problem area. 

Q. Who can the SLS help? . 

A. The Student Legal Ser- 
vice is funded through the 12.00 
Student Activity fee that is 
mandatory for full-time under- 
graduates and optional for part- 


time undergraduates and _ gra- 


duate students. Any student 
who pays this fee is eligible for 
SLS assistance. : 

Q. If I get arrested at 2 a.m., 
can the SLS help me? 

A. The SLS provides a 
24-hour answering service when 
the office is not open. Should 
you call when the office is not 
open, a tape-recorded message 
including:-names of people to 
contact to help you out of jail 
will come on. Be prepared to jot 
down the names and numbers. 

Q. How will I remember this 


information when I get arrested? 


A. You won’t have to. The 
SLS has printed up business 
cards with “What to do if you 
on one = side 
(Miranda Warning) and our 
phone number and address on 
the flip side. 

Q. How can I get one of 
these cards? 

A. If you are living on 
campus, you may obtain these 
cards from your Hall Advisor. If 
you are living off campus, you 
may obtain one from _the Billings 
Center Desk or from the Student 
Legal Service, j 


UVM Pot Study _ 
Brings Mixed Results 


By Brooke C. Laffan 

“If you make a choice to 
smoke marijuana — do so in 
moderation,’ advised UVM Psy- 
chology Professor Richard 
Musty, speaker at the Marijuana 
and Mental Health Seminar on 
September 19, 

The lecture was well attend- 
ed by college students and 
members of the adult commun- 
ity, overflowing the room in 
Rowell Building. 

Citing data from four earlier 
Studies in Costa Ricd, Greece, 
Jamaica and Canada as. an 
overture to: his. own study. at 
UVM last year, Musty main- 
tained, “one must be careful 


when trying to attribute causal . 


effects to marijuana.” 

He cited a study in Greece 
in which researchers determined 
that pot smoking over the course 
of 17.6 years had no effect on 
the occupational behavior of the 
subjects. They did find, how- 
ever, that 10.6. percent: of the 
smokers had anti-social tenden- 
cies, 6.3 percent’ were schizo- 
Phrenic, and 43 percent were 
unemployed. In comparison, 


none of the nonsmokers were - 


anti-social, 25 percent. were 
Schizophrenic, and 15 percent 
were unemployed. 

sty irisisted that no con- 
clusive ’ result. should be drawn 
from these figures alone. Back- 
ground data on the subjects 
indicates that 29.7 percent came 
from broken homes and 10.4 
percent had mentally ill moth- 
ers. 


“That may explain the data 
above,” Musty observed. “These 
are not what. you would call 
normal homes or normal peo- 
ple.” 
Referring to his own™ 


research, Musty summarized the _ 


results of his study of Marijuana 
and Alcohol in Social Situations. 
Along with graduate student Bill 
Saxby, he conducted a revolu- 
tionary investigation of the 
effect of typical “partying” on 
the human mind. 


The UVM study involved ‘ 


male volunteers who were 18 to 
22 years old. Women were not 
allowed ‘to Participate because 
some studies indicate pot smok- 
ing may damage the chromo- 
somes of their potential child- 
ren. 

Considering recent data 
which he admitted has not yet 
been fully analyzed, Musty 
demonstrated that marijuana 
hindered mental and Physical 


* functions _less.. than — alcohol. 


When the two substances are 
taken in conjunction, he said, 
the effect lies somewhere 
between the two. 

Musty used the measure- 
ment of perceptual motor move- 
ment to illustrate his claim. The 
nJrmal rating for a person is 
between nine and thirteen. Peo- 
ple who had smoked Marijuana 
rated nine, while those under the 
influence of alcohol rated only 
five. Those who used both tated 
six. ore 


(continued on next page} 
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Rights-of-way such as this are presently cleared through 
the use of suspected carcinogens such as 2, 4-D. 


VPIRG Calls For 


Herbicide 


By Debbie Wismer 

The Vermont Public Inter- 
est Research Group filed a 
petition last Thursday with the 
State Department of Agriculture 
to amend existing rules concern- 
ing the use of carcinogenic 
herbicides to clear utility rights- 
of-way. 

VPIRG’s latest action is its 
strongest to date in its battle 
against herbicide spraying, as the 
petition calls for a complete ban 
of 2, 4-D. 

Although the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has 
not definitively ruled on the 
Status of 2, 4-D, it has been 
determined to be carcinogen by 
a.report from the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and two scien- 
tific studies. The chemical was 
an active ingredient in Agent 
Orange, a wartime defoliant used 
in Vietnam. ; ~ 

Central Vermont Public Ser- 
vice Corporation spokesman Pat- 
tick Slattery spoke of Weedone 
170, which contains 2, 4-D; 
arguing that “not until it is 
absolutely proven carcinogenic 
will we cease using it.” ° 

Rights-of-way for railroad 
tracks and power lines must be 
cleared of certain forms of 
vegetation. Railroad ties are 
threatened by premature rot due 
to plant life and power lines are 
disturbed by tall trees. 

In Vermont, as opposed to 
some other states, utility com- 
panies — not the government — 
have the responsibility of deter- 
mining how the vegetation prob- 
lém should be treated. VPIRG 
believes that experimentation 
with non-carcinogenic alterna- 
tives, such as goat grazing 
and the planting of shrubbery to 


Ban 


inhibit sapling growth, have been 
tried ‘extensively in. this state. 

The present VPIRG action 
has been preceded by a summer 
of controversy over what herbi- 
cides to use and how they are 
used. Several regulatory actions 
have taken place. such as the 
persuasion of Department of 
Agriculture Commissioner Will- 
iam- Darrow to amend existing 
spraying permits to prohibit 
application of chemicals within 


one hundred feet of - homes, 


wells and pastureland. 


VPIRG researchers David 
White and Shirli Axelrod are not 
satisfied, however. Issues such as 
lack of communication to the 
public so that. residents’ may 


clearly mark sensitive property | 


areas such as wells, and use of 
aerial spraying which increases 
the chance of contamination 
into one hundred foot buffer 
zones concern VPIRG because 


- Of spraying accidents this past 


summer. 


On September 10, White 
made a statement before the 
Vermont Pesticide Advisory 
Council suggesting rewriting of 
regulations to deal with such 
problems. Commissioner ° Dar- 
row, however, has expressed 
doubt that personal notification 
of all residents is possible. He 
has also pointed out that coop- 
eration between sprayers and the 
public is poor. For instance, 
spraying of railroad lines often 
occurs around 2 a.m. after 
service has been stopped for the 
day, without. notification of 
communities. This makes check- 
ing for violations unlikely unless 
deleterious effects have already 
been exhibited. ~ 


UVM Pot Study _ 


(continued from last page) 


In another experiment 
involving time estimation, sub- 
jects were asked to guess when a 


minute’s time ‘had elapsed. Mari-- 


juana users guessed that a 
‘Minute had “passed after 54 
seconds. Drinkers overestimated 
at 74 seconds, and multiple users 
averaged 55 seconds, Musty 
reported. Pe eae 
He cautioned against smok- 
ing marijuana excessively due to 
the fact that smoking one joint 
affects’ your lungs in a way 
similar to smoking five cigar- 
ettes. “It is rare, however, for a 
person to smoke 20 joints a 
day,” added Musty, noting the 
number of cigarettes in a pack. 
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Moreover, much of the damage 


can be eliminated by smoking 
pot through a water pipe, M 
pointed out. 
When asked if he thought it 
was safe*to legalize marijuana, 


‘Musty avoided answering deci- 


sively. “It might increase the 
Safety and quality of the drug if 
it were legalized,” he remarked, 
adding’ that another “social 


-drug” was not needed. at this 


point. 


Musty stressed that more _ 


in-depth study is needed. “‘It will 
take perhaps 40 to 50 years 


-before we will know for sure if 


marijuana has any effect on 
mental health,” he stated. 


MEN’S 
CORDUROY 
SHIRTS 


$15. 


reg. $20 


A wale of a shirt for 
~fall:. made of 100% 
cotton casual corduroy. 
Equally at home 
under a wool jacket or 
with jeans on the 
week-end. Available in 
ades of the fall horizon: 
brown, tan, rust, navy, 
burgundy, light blue. 


Sizes S-M-L-XL. 
—Men’s Shop on Main. 


High country chamois shirts -by Boston Trader. 190% cotton 

- 14 oz. chamois cloth... a natural choice with cords 

or jeans. Deep flap pockets and a long tail means you can 

wear it easily over another shirt or turtleneck. Available in chamois, 
—-hocolate, rust, navy, green, slate. S-M-L-XL. —Men’s Shop on Main. 


DOWNTOWN BURLINGION Mon. &Ffi 9:30.9, Tues.Sat., 9:30-5:30 
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COLD STORAGE RENTAL 


$40” rental per‘school year 
BEFORE OCT. Ist $15” deposit AFTER OCT. Ist 
434-3302 Split it with your roommate! 862-1452 


FREE DELIVERY 


VISIT OUR TABLE IN HAMRICK HALL ON CHAMPLAIN CAMPUS, 


OR CALL US BEFORE 8:30 OR AFTER 6:00 PM 
P. O. BOX 3361 ___BURLINGTON, VT. 


SAVE OVER$55° NOW! SEPT 24SEPT 29 
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FELSDELUXEBOOT $39% MOUNTING $5 
EMS 3 PIN BINDING $ 8° TOTAL COMPONENT PRICE $1378 Sy 


EMS PACKAGE PRICE WITH EITHER SKI ¢79°° 
SHOP EARLY QUANTITIES LIMITED NO OEALERS 


#\ 
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BAMBOO POLE $ ge BAMBOO POLE $ge $109 : 
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MOUNTING $ 5° MOUNTING $ 5° MOUNTING $5 % 


TOTAL COMPONENT PRICE $14295 . TOTAL COMPONENT PRICE 613796 TOTAL COMPONENT PRICE $150°° 
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By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

The rumor Sunday morning didn’t 
bear out. 

“The foliage has reached its peak,” it 
whispered. 

Sunday afternoon three of us climb- 
ed into a bright orange VW Bug and 
headed down Route 2 to partake of 
Vermont’s acclaimed fall colors. We took 


to the road, beating the tour buses from § 


Providence, Boston and Quebec to view 
the scene: ¢ 

The leaves had just begun their 

| Spectacular metamorphosis. A long way 

from their peak, the trees seem to bide 


Heading out of Burlington, we saw a 
pickup with the bumper sticker: “I’m a 
native Vermonter, WOODCHUCK, that 
ige:278 

There’s something perverse about 
being-a tourist in one’s own state, I think. 


2 ee tk ete ey Ones bs wl Se ee a he Ui Fe ee Bt ee aes 
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* 


headed nowhere in particular. We were 
headed out. It would have counted as a 
strike against us, I suppose, if we had 
arrived somewhere. But I’m not sure, for 
we never did arrive anywhere that we 
might have said upon arriving, “ah, now 
we are here.”’ 


We <a. : 
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Something that -is not peculiar to Ver- (i 


mont, yet something which the tuming of 
the leaves brings home in a unique way. 
Perhaps that something -resides in the 
dying aspect of autumn, or the impending 
suspension of a barefoot call of the_green 


pastures and weoded hills. Perhaps it’s. 


something in the forgetting: 


It’s easy to forget, in the rushes of 


crimson maples, vermillion oaks, and 
sandy yellow birches that spread across 
the rolling once-green hills like a child’s 
many-colored raincoat. It is easy to forget 
that the tired farmhouses and mobile 
homes-we pass along the highway nestled 
in clusters of weather-beaten barns now 
stand only in memorial to the economic 
failure of small rural homesteads. 

Perhaps the perversity lies in the 
delight we take in the 30 cent picture 
postcard images of -rusted Ford tractors, 
obsolete since the Second World_War, 
squatting forlornly among lazy Guern- 
seys. The eye-pleasing sweetness of the 
sorrowful gray barnboard holds our eyes 
in fascination as we pass. Yet I wonder... 
If the barn had been painted in time, if 
the heavy doors had been bolstered 
against their ‘inevitable sag, would it 
still be only an empty husk? 

These passing thoughts, melancholy 
thoughts melted in the vast panarama of 
colors rippling towards the granite peaks 
of the Green Mountains. And we drove 
on, the little four-cylinder engine behind 
us chugging away each time the VW hit 
an up-grade. 

That was part df it, riding in a car on 
a Sunday afternoon in search of that 
gentile pleasure known earlier in the 
century as “touring.” Now, «I~ guess, 
touring is reserved for the more gentile 
exercises of bicycling and cross-country 
skiing. But touring:is‘not such a bad word 
for it, implying, as it does, the presence 
of tourists. 

Tourists we were, if but ‘twenty 
“minutes outside of Burlington. We were 
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semblance of doing something or going 
somewhere."We could no longer tum 
from Route 2 ‘and head up into the 
mountains at any whim. 

Now we would need a reason to go 
nowhere in particular. They were nice 
kids who had somewhere to arrive at. 
Which was alright. We were all a little 
uneasy, I guess, about. being. tourists. 

' About looking and looking and then 
Saying “wow.” About saying, “look over 
there,”’ and pointing. 

Night Crawlers 

Apples: $7.50 (bushel) 

Firewood 

So say the signs. The firewood was 
stacked in cords with stakes at either end 
in the :back- yard. Five or six crates of 
dusty apples were stacked in ‘front of 
their sign. The nightcrawlers, of course, 
were out of sight. 

Route 2 is a lousy road,°I suppose 
that’s why they built the interstate. We 
found ourselves stuck behind a Pontiac 
Lemans .in which sat two older women 
with their white curls ladled elaborately 
atop their heads. They were looking 
side-long at the countryside. They drove 
Slowly, staring out the windows. The, 
double yellow lines on the left seemed to 
continue unbroken forever, 

A motorcycle Carrying a young man 
and woman in ski parkas came up fast 
behind us. It slid past both of us, double- 
yellows be damned. 

Still, we couldn’t pass _ without 
gambling cotisiderably. VW’s need some 
length to wake up to acceleration, poss- 
essing an indigenous—flat spot analogous 
to the automatic pause of more sophisti- 


g cated digital alarm clocks, which let you 


— 
iN 


doze, and hit you a second time like an 
electric fence. 
It wasn’t that the Pontiac. was 


: “holding us up, because we were in no 


eh me j 
Two young kids were standing in 
front. of the IGA store in Richmond with 
their thumbs up. After rearranging the 
back seat, they were able to squeeze in 
with my younger brother. One kid had 
his cap screwed on backward. 

They were in a jovial mood. They’d 
been out drinking the night before, they 
said. They were. very proud of it, I guess, 
they were only 16. 

Waitsfield was their -destination. 
They lived at a ski racing school there, 
although originally from Pennsylvania 


hurry. Indeed, when a big IH tractor with 


and New Jersey respectively; They had: 


set their sights on the U.S. Olympic team. 

It costs $6500 a year to study in the 
early morning and to ski from 10:30 to 
4:30, they said. Then they were quiet. I 
was taking notes. My memory never was 


worth a damn. But I ‘suppose there’s” 


something unfriendly about writing down 
what people say. 

I remember writing down, ‘‘no 
orange: crimson, vermillion, sandy yel- 
low, reddening yellows, browning yel- 
lows.” So now-I remember that there 
were no orange leaves, which startled me 


ee 


little by little. I'd expected some orange; 


but maybe oranges don’t come out until 
later. 


Iwas surprised, and I’m surprised ~ 


again when I read my scrawled half-sen- 
tences. I still suspect that there must have 
been orange hunter’s-coat-colored maples, 
though I didn’t see them. 

T stuffed the notebook under the 
seat. No sense im making the kids uncom- 
fortable. Picking them up was our only 


two kids ‘standing behind their Daddy in 


‘the all weather cab, just creeping along, 


half off the road and holding up a solid 
10 or 12 cars and pickup trucks, passed 
going the other direction we wished we 
were behind them. 

It was maddening to have found a 
useful purpose to. our trip (if quite 
accidentally) only to have the tourist 
thing thrown in our faces. 

We were happy to finally pass them. 
We did not look back. Even if we had, we 
soon out-distanced them. 

We drummed our fingers softly on 
our thighs to the muted tape cassette of 
Joan Armatrating. The songs flowed 
along easy with the ups and downs of the 
road, and the highs and lows of the 
molting fees. 

The sumac shrubs were scarlet. What 
wasn’t brought in of the corn stood 
browning and. desolate in the fields. It 
didn’t look like a healthy ~crop of corn. 
Too little rain. July and August had been 
troughs of drought. 

We should have brought. beer, The 
colors shine brighter through a moist eye, 
and thoughts. have only two dimensions. 
The ebb of the countryside dotted with 
the stunning foliage of reforested pastures 
would be pretty as a picture. A couple of 
beers and the old-timer rocking slowly on 
his sagging porch staring fiércely back at 
us as he sips on his brew, would be as 
picturesque as a 30 cent postcard. 

- It’s a very pleasant thing to be able 
to see it so, when the foliage is so pretty 
to look at, and to look with envy upon 
the country folk amid their simple rustic 
splendor. 

Returning home we saw a sign in 
black letters stuck in a lawn. ““Garage 
Sale,” it said. On the front: door of the 
house was another sign. In big red black 
letters it read “House For Sale.”’ 

We did*not stop to look. ° 
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‘. HILLEL Schedule of YOM KIPPUR: 


services 


O RFHO DOX: Ahavath Gerim, aisles St. 


Sun. 
Mon.. Oct. 


1 


Sept. 30 6:20 pm 


9:00 am 


CONSERVATIVE. 


Ohavi Zedek, 188 North Prospect St. 


Sun. 


Mon. Oct. 


REFORM. Temple Sinai, Dorset St 


] 


Sept. 30 6:00 pm 


9:00 am 


Sun. Sept. 30 8:00 pm 
1 10:00 am 


Mon. Oct. 


Mon. Oct. 1 


Waterman Faculty Dining Room 


BREAK— THE—FAST 


WITH HILLEL 


For further information call 656-3488. 


Yom Kippur | 


6:45 pm. 


Hillel Office L/L B127 
or P.O. Box 595 


— TEUANINTINIE USL? 


LEE 


25* Bud Drafts POT ROCKS NIGHT!!! 


Tues. 


50° Bar Tonic Drinks 
90° Pitchers — 


Wed. Ladies night 
ALL DRINKS 755 


Fri, 38m. HAPPY HOUR 


152 CHURCH ST. 


Buy any of our special double-shot 


POT ROCKS drinks and take the 
glass home with you...or have 


your drink refilled as many times 


please bring ID to the bar 


as you want FOR HALF PRICE 
and then take it home!! 


Spm.-12 OCT 4th & 11th. 
4 drafts for $1.00 


Don't miss our tremendous Halloween specials 


& 


prizes. Wed. OCT 31 


———— 
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City Hall Ledger 


CityyDebts Being 
Paid Quickly 


A property tax increase of 
up to $10 may not be necessary 
to fund the market place 
because the city is writing off 
other bond debts more quickly 
than expected, said William 
Aswad, Chairman of the Burling- 
ton Zoning Commission, last 
Thursday. 


Aswad’s remarks came dur- 
ing the question and answer 
period of a forum on Burling- 
ton’s facelift. The forum was 
sponsored by The Community 
Council of Greater Burlington. 


Other panelists at the forum 
were : Penrose Garren of the 
Planning Office; Gene Beaudoin, 
Chairman Burlington Waterfront 
Committee; and Jay Pasackow, 
Burlington Development Asso- 
Ciation. 


Civic Center 
Discussed 


The Champlain Civic Center 
project was also discussed at the 
meeting. According to Aswad, 
the committee working on the 
project is “exploring funding 
mechanisms for the $10 million 
regional center, which will have 
16,000 square feet of space and 
a seating capacity of 2,500. 


The committee js examining 
two locations for the project. 
One is near or above the Burling- 
ton Square Mall. The other is in 
the urban regewal zone adjacent 
to the Radisson. 


According to Aswad, the 
hotel has promised to double its 
capacity to 400 guests if the 
Center is built next to their 
property. 

Jay Pasackow discussed the 


bee. lll, 


EAST AVE. 


Two models of the proposed 
library storage building. 


_ By Russell Glitman 


investment scene in dowhtown 
Burlington. He said the mall was 
planning to add a second floor 
and the city is*negotiating with 
department stores to Occupy 
‘space in the urban renewal zone. 


Foreign Trade 
Zone Created 
In Town 

Aldermen unanimously app- 
roved the creation of a foreign 


trade zone to be operated by the 
Greater Burlington Industrial 


—Corporation at Burlington Inter-_, 


national Airport, Monday Sep- 
tember 24. 


Industries located in a for- 
eign trade zone, an area con- 
trolled by U.S. Customs, may 
import goods into. the zone 
without paying a duty until 
the items are sold. If the goods 
are exported, however, no duty 
need be paid. The zone thus 
permits a cost saving to manu- 
facturers who use foreign parts 
in the assembly of their pro- 
ducts, but export the finished 
product. 


Burlington’s foreign trade 
zone will include 13.69 acres. 
The zone will increase air cargo 
flights, industrial development, 
and employment, according to 
BIA’s Aviation Director. 


The final step in the process 
of creating the zone is formal 
approval by the Foreign Trade 
Zone Board of the Federal 
government. Approval is expect- 
ed within three months. 

“The United States has only 
15 such zones at the moment. 


New UVM: 
Building? 


An Act 250 application for 
a hearing was filed by UVM for 
construction of a 15,000 square 
foot library storage facility to be 
located behind the infirmary off 
East Avenues. The proposal will 


be evaluated according to the 


two enwironmental criteria of 
Act 250. 


The two story facility will 
also hold shops and offices of 
University Instrumentation and 
Model Department. 


(continued on next page) 
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House Restores State 
Education Funds 


Washington — A House 
subcommittee voted on Septem- 
ber 20 to restore Vermont’s 
share of federal funding for 
adult continuing education pro- 
grams under Title I of the Higher 
Education Act. 

The Subcommittee on Post 
Secondary Education, while re- 
writing the omnibus federal 
Higher Education Act, agreed to 
an amendment by Rep. James 
M. Jeffords, R-Vt., to provide a 
minimum $90,000 allocation for 
each state in federal continuing 
education funds, 

Jeffords said the provision is 
needed because of earlier action 
by the Senate to remove the 
current floor on Title I funding 
for small states. The Senate 
version of the Labor-HEW 
Appropriations Bill cuts Ver- 
mont’s share to $19,620. Al- 
though the House version of that 
Appropriation bill called for 
maintaining the floor, the Senate 
version prevailed in the confer- 
ence committee compromise, 

“The floor is absolutely 
essential to Vermont and other 
small . states,”- Jeffords com- 
mented. “Without it, our fund- 
ing is reduced to the point 
where we have no program at 
all.” The new legislation app- 
roved by the House panel would 


have the effect of keeping 


Vermont’s funding at roughly 
the current level. 

Jeffords said, however, that 
Vermont’s_ continuing education 
funding “is still in immediate 
jeopardy, because the Higher 
Education Act Amendments will 
not go into effect until after the 
money from the Appropriations 
Bill has already been allocated 
and spent. Therefore, other 
corrective action will be required 
to pull us out of the immediate 
problem.” 

To: address that immediate 
problem, Jeffords introduced a 
separate bill, to maintain Ver- 
mont’s share of funding in the 
interim period, until the new 


Higher Education Act Amend-~ 


ments take effect. He secured a 


pledge from Subcommittee 
Chairman William D: Ford, 
D—Mich.,.to accelerate action on 
the interim measure. 

In related action, the Sub- 
committee combined other pro- 
grams in the Higher Education 
Act — including funding for 
Educational Information Centers 
and for the Governor’s Commis- 
sions on Higher Education — 
with funding for Title I. For the 
combination of these programs, 
the Jeffords amendment will 
assure Vermont and other small 
States a minimum of $150,000 
per year. 

“This is a fair allocation for 
Vermont,” Jeffords said, “and 
assuming that the interim legisla- 
tion is approved to address the 
immediate funding problem, and’ 
that nationwide appropriations 
are made at reasonable levels in 
the future, Vermont will have 
sufficient funds for adequate 


-gprograms in continuing educa- 


tion.” 
: 


Jeffords said he is “‘confi- 


‘dent that Congress as a whole 


will agree to this’ legislation. 
Without it, we would be making 
a mockery of the intent of these 
programs, by saying they can 
exist’ only in large states.” 

He noted that as a result of 
hearings held in Vermont on the 
Higher Education Act, the sub- 
committee is anxious to adapt 
and focus continuing education 
programs to better serve the 
needs of rural areas. 

The Subcommittee, in its 
rewrite of the Act, also approved 
a proposal by Jeffords to assure 
that small states will be able to 
participate in anew Urban Grant 
Universities Program, providing 
grants for community service 
projects. 

The Higher Education Act 
encompasses virtually all federal 
programs and funds for college- 
level education. It expires in 
1980, ‘and the Subcommittee 
today completed -work on its 
legislation to extend the Act, in 
substantially revised form, for ar. 
additional five years. 


City Hall Ledger... 


(continued from last page) 


To participate in a public 
hearing on'the matter, call Susan 
Cain, District Coordinator for 
the District 4 Commission. at: 
879-6563, before October 1. 


Emergency? 
Dial 911 


Burlington residents now 
use 911 as the emergency 
number. The 911 number may 
be used if your exchange is 862, 
863, 864, or 658. ‘ 


Burlington-UVM 
Relations 


Alderman Maurice Mahoney 
reported to the Board that he 
has spoken to UVM _ about 
constructing student apartments 
to help relieve the housing 
shortage. The- urtiversity will be 


able to sell the apartments if the- 


student population drops, he 
claimed. Mahoney is the liaison 
between the Board and the 
University, and has held several 
talks with university officials 
this month. 
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Mahoney said the housing 
crunch is also the city’s respon- 
sibility. Although 21 percent of. 
Burlington’s 6,600 rental units 
are occupied by students, the 
city can help alleviate the 
problem by rezoning, he said. 


He added that the crunch 
was resulting in a decline of 
neighborhoods and of Burling- 
ton as a community, because 
families: are moving to the 
suburbs. 


Concerning the disturbance - 


last May at the intersection of 
Church and Main, Mahoney said, 
“The vast majority of students 
do not support this type of 
activity. They want nothing to 
do with the trashing of Burling- 
ton.” 


According to Mahoney, his _ 


talks have led to a “‘sharing of 
ideas to prevent a reoccurence of 
last May” and a solution to the 
housing crunch. He has suggest- 
ed to -the-university that next 
year the celebrations be con- 
ducted on campus. 
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The Look of Leather 


’ 


Classic looks in real leather-for both him and her. Soft, 
supple. Quality leather expertly crafted and detailed. A touch 
of luxury to any wardrobe and exactly the right choice for 
those nippy fall-days. See our great selection of styles. 


a= SUNDANCE 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 
: BURLINGTON 


CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY. 


does your stereo sound 

ike the 1812 ove oe 
when you’re rea a 
the moonlight sonata? © 


- Don’t BATTLE it any longer... 
get a great trade-in deal on nearly new 
Stereo components or a complete system at 
. tremendous savings from Audio Exchange. We - 
are Vermont’s only trading center for used high fidelity~ 
‘components. Our selection of nearly new national brand 
names and prices is a great way to battle inflation. Save as 
much as 50% of original list price. We buy, sell and trade. If it’s Hi-Fi 
__ and saleable, we’re interested. Bring in your equipment for a cash offer, or trade it _ 
for anything in stock. If you're not in the mood to trade, let us repair- your-audio’ 
equipment with satisfaction guaranteed or your money. back. For the ultimate in new 
fidelity sound systems Audio Exchange is proud to be the exelusive dealer in this 
area for ONKYO stereo equipment. It’s the choice of the professional audiophile. 


All merchandise sold 
with full guarantee 
against hidden defect. 
or malfunction. 


1062 north ave, burlington, vt. 05401 WS 863-3711 


A Division of Acme Electronics-8:30-5:30 Tues. thru Sat. Closed Monday. 
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House Votes 
Itself Raise 


The House of Representa- 
tives voted itself. a five percent 
increase in pay for the upcoming 
fiscal year Wednesday: 

The action, approved by 
only a five vote margin, will 
mean an increase in pay for 
members of Congress and about 
20,000 topevel federal employ- 
ees and judges. For Congress- 
men, salaries will rise from the 
current $57,500 to $60,700 
effective Monday. 

House Speaker Tip. O’Neil 
said that Congressmen, like all 


other Americans, are suffering - 


from the effects of inflation, and 
the pay increase is needed to 
prevent the House from becom- 
ing a “rich man’s club.” 


Gromyko Calls 
Cuba Concern 
& & e 

Artificial 

The Soviet Union’s Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
said the United'States’ concern 
over the Soviet brigade in Cuba 
was “artificial” and urged Wash- 
ington to drop’ the matter. 

Speaking’ to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 
Gromyko' denounced what he 
called the campaign of false- 
hoods over Moscow’s relations 
with Havana. His vigorous lan- 
guage gave no clue as to whether 
the Soviets were willing to make 
any concessions to the United 
States on the troop issue, even 
though it now endangers the 


rc 


ratification of the SALT II 


' treaty. 


e- @e 
Italian Police 
ag o ° 
Terrorist 
Another.important figure in 
the Red Brigade’s terrorist or- 
ganization was captured by the 
police here last night after being' 
shot’. and critically. wounded. 
His capture is reported to be 
a_ major blow to the terrorist 
organization that is accountable 


for the death of former Italian 
Premier Aldo Moro. 


Montreal Star 
Folds 


TheMontreal Star has shut 
down because of heavy financial 


losses, the publisher of the 


111-year-old newspaper announ- 
ced, 

The afternoon daily had 
been struggling to regain circula- 
tion lost to its morning rivae, 
after an eight month strike that 
ended in February. There was 
some hope expressed that the 
Star might reopen soon under 
the joint ownership with its 
rival, the Gazette. 


Vets Having 
Big Troubles 


Sevére problemis of Vietnam 
veterans were cited by the first 
government sponsored study of 
them. : 


WILLS, CONVERSE, 
CHITTENDEN, BUCKHAM, . 
JEAN MANCE AND 
McAULEY HALL | 


CALL: 


658-3333 
ALL OTHER DORMS 


‘CALL: 


862-2556 


FAST FREE DELIVERY 
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It tentatively _ concluded 
that more than 40 percent of the 
veterans suffered from alcohol- 
ism, major emotional difficul- 
ties, and drug abuse. More than 


75 percent, ‘according to ‘the, 


study, complained of night- 


mares, marital discord, and job. 


problems. 


Inflation Keeps : 
Right on 
Roaring 


Fueled once again by higher 


,€nergy and housing costs, con- 


sumer prices rose by 1.1 percent 
in August, the seventh consecu- 
tive monthly . increase of 1 
percent or more. ; 

Over the last three months, 
according to the government, 
these figures indicate an annual 
inflation rate of 12.7 percent. 

The goods and_- services 
measured in the Consumer Price 
Index that cost $100 in 1967 
now cost $221. “Ten years from 
now the dollar-could’ be worth 


less than a quarter if we do not 


act to. bring inflation under 
control,” said Senator Lloyd 
Bensen of Texas, chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee. 


New Oil 
Exempted 
From Tax 


The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee voted overwhelmingly to 
exempt newly discovered oil 


~ from the proposed windfall 


profits tax. on which President 


. Carter is relying to’ fund his 


energy program. 

The move would cut about 
14 billion dollats from revenue 
that the House version of the 


measure would produce from: 


1980 to 1990. From the tenor 
of the debate and the one-sided 
vote, the committee appeared 
likely to continue easing or 
eliminating the tax on other 
categories, such as stripper, 
tertiary_and Alaskan oil, which 
collectively account for more 
than $45 billion in prospective 
revenue, the Times reported 
Wednesday. me 

. Carter is counting on about 
"140 billion from the windfall 
tax, the majority of which will 
go to fund development of 
synthetic fuels: The remainder 
will go to aid the poor, mass 
transit, and the development of 
alternative fuels. 


Argentine Regime 
Expels Publisher 


The Argentine government 
expelled Jacobo Timerman, a 
newspaper publisher who had 
been held in detention for 29 
months. 

Timerman, Zionist, had an- 
tagonized Argentina’s military 
rulers with his criticism of 
security methods  introdticed 
after the military took power in 
1976. The ‘Supreme Court’s 
ruling last week was the second 
such ruling in little more than a 
year. In July 1978, the court 
ruled that there were no grounds 
for detaining the former news- 
paper publisher. 


Guideline Board 
Raises Pay 


Standard 


The Council on’ Wage and 
Price Stability liberalized its 
voluntary pay standard. by au- 
thorizing an extra one percent 
pay increase for roughly 90 
percent of the work force. 

The action taken by the 
council’s president, R. Robert 
Russell; amounted to an admis- 
sion that the. Administration’s 


. pay standard of 7 percent must 


be modified in the face of a 13 
vercent inflation rate. 


Vietnam Opens 
Offensive 
in Cambodia 


Several Vietnamese divisions 
began a major operation in 
the area north of Phnom Penh 
and the west Mekong. River 
about ten days ago, apparently 
with the goal of flushing out and 
destroying the guerilla units that 
have so far limited Vietnamese 
control to the main cities and 
roads. An estimated 20 Viet- 
namesé divisions are occupying 
Cambodia, the New York Times 
reported Wednesday. 

The Cambodian resistance 
forces are estimated at 40,000 
while Vietnamese troop strength 
is put at 180,000 with a steady 
flow of draftees from southern 
Vietnam going into Cambodia to 
reinforce divisions there, the 
Times said. 
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__ Commentary 
Anti-Nuke Victory in Ca 


By Helen Pelzman 

Helen Pelzman, a senior Political science and 
environmental studies major at UVM, will write 
weekly on environmental issues. 

For the first time in the history of the Canadian 
nuclear industry, a government committee this past 
summer acknowledged many of the economic, 
environmental, and socio-political problems associa- 
ted with the nuclear fuel cycle, , 

Twenty-two of Canada’s twenty-six existing 
nuclear generating stations are in Ontario and eighty- 
five percent of the uranium mined in the country 
comes from the province. : 

This concentration of Canada’s nuclear industry 
in Ontario prompted the country’s Royal Commis- 
sion on Electric Power Planning to release a compre- 
hensive report on the development of nuclear energy 
in the-provice. 

The Porter Commission, named after Chairperson 
Dr. Arthur Porter; has made a significant contribution 
to the anti-nuclear cause in Canada. Although the 
Commission failed to endorse the call for a morator- 
ium on atomic plant construction in the province, it 
did recommend slowing in the fate of new installa- 
tions that have been planned. 

The Commission’s most significant findings 
concentrated on Ontario’s: uranium mining condi- 
tions. The uranium mining is largely owned by 
active members of Ontario’s ruling conservative party. 
The industry has signed billion-dollar contracts with 
Ontario Hydro in efforts to expand and export 
uranium production. Regarding .the Commission’s 


report, however, it is likely that such an effort-will be —* 


relinquished or meet serious opposition. Uranium 
mining is on the verge of expansion in several Cana- 
dian provinces. If Ontario does not expose some of 


the problems its miners have encountered, most of 


the new uranium production might proceed without 
Tesolving its hazardous conditions. 

“Since 1954, when uranium mining began in the 
Elliot Lake. region, there has been serious environ- 
mental contamination in the immediate vicinity of 
the mines resulting from the leaking of radioactive 
substances, especially Radium-226, and from highly 
acidic. tailings... At present, for example, there are 


A Pillar of 
Humanity © 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

The Pope is bound for America, arriving in 
Boston on October 1, then moving on to New York 
and Washington. 

Billboards proudly declare, “Boston Welcomes 
Pope John Paul II.” T-shirts and buttons already 
commemorate his trip. The city will be closed to 
automobiles on that day and twice the usual number 


of people are expected to inundate the mass transpor- Bs 


tation system, The city is rising to the occasion, not 
because of its predominately Catholic population, but 


because the Pope is an unprecedented visiting digni- 


tary. The honor is extended to the institution of the 
Papacy for the Pope is a symbol of Christianity, 
humanity and a pillar of the western empire. 

What is more, John Paul II has distinguished 
himself not only as an institution but as a vibrant 
human being. We remember Pope John as a kindly 
Pontif, Pope Paul as an innocuous old man, but we 
think of John Paul II as a poet, a skier and a shirker 
of ceremony. He is someone we can relate to, vitally 
aware of conflict in the world, and clearly under- 
standing the extent of his authority and ability to 
take action. _ 

More importantly, he understands his role as a 
symbol and how, if manipulated properly, it can 


evoke emotion in the faithful. Through the media and _ 


extensive travelling he has and will continue to unite 
the vast majority of people who have forgotten their 


identity as believers in a faith and maintainers of a 


way -of life. He’will also demonstrate his importance 
as a political figure through this popular. enthusiasm 
and his scheduled U:N. ,address while in New York. 


The ideal of the living faith, at one time integral- . 


ly important to society’s filnctioning and livelihood, 
is now nonexistent as a concerted popular movement. 
The emotion. illicited,by the papal symbol and the 
Convergence of the faithful and curious should serve 
to strengthen the ideal of humanity. 
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approximately seventy-five million tons of tailings in 
the Elliot Lake vicinity... The safe disposal of these 
tailings constitutes a major problem. Several lakes and 
Streams have been badly contaminated.” (p. 71, 
Porter Commission Report) 

The Commission’s acknowledgment of uranium 


mines and mill leachings as potentially serious envi- 


ronmental and health problems initiated the creation 
of an independent review committee as a means of 
regulating the activities of the Canadian nuclear 
industry. z 

The committee will study the uranium problem 
in depth and report to both the Canadian Atomic 
Energy Control Board and the Ontario Environmental 
Assessment Board, , 

Further, the Commission briefly reviewed 
uranium refineries in Port Hope, Ontario, which have 
had a long history of radiation problems, especially 
with tandom gas (released through radiation). 

“Nor should it Pass unnoticed that it was largely 
the initiative of public interest groups which brought 
the problem to light and subsequently facilitated the 
cleaning-up operations,” (p..-73) By accrediting 
anti-nuclear groups in this manner, the Commission 
helped improve the status of certain Canadian special: 


ay | 


~—nemme {to 
_—— 


nada 


interest lobbies. 

The Commission remained rather neutral in 
regard to nuclear reactor safety. They accepted, 
however, the hypothesis which assumes there is 
no threshhold below which radiation levels would be 
safe for humans. The testimony of Dr. Garceau 
Edwards of the Canadian Coalition for Nuclear 
Responsibility (CCNR) asserted that with 100 operat- 
ing reactors, “the probability of a core meltdown 
might occur within‘ forty years.” Dr. Edwards also 
indicated that the failure of a dual safety system, in 
the event of a meltdown, might be 100 times more 
likely than industry reports have recorded. 


Overall, the report called for a ‘slowdown of 
nuclear plant construction, along with a reduction in 
nuclear industrial production, and a policy to direct 
research in alternative énergy sources which have 
“once through cycles.” ay 

The Porter Commission’s recommendations were 
a victory for the nuclear critics in Canada. They hope 
that additional investigative reports will provide the 
Same insight, and assist the Canadian government in 
making conscientious decisions regarding the future 
of their energy. production industry. 


The Sky Has Fallen 


By Scott Greb 
“lam the morning DJ 
From W.0.1.D.D.D.D.” 
“A. good morn’n to you fellow insomniacs out 


there! This is KK Gruvy bringing those lowdown. 


tunes. In a bit, we'll have an exclusive WRUI inter- 
view with the former student who has shaken the 
ancient old buttresses at Waterman. He recently got a 
job from Dole Distributors and is being trained to 
think. The Administration elite are hoping to gain 
useful insight into his esoteric skill. Which, after being 
brought out from the closet, will hopefully be part of 
University Policy. But now, at least for the next half 
hour, I'll be playing a tape which I recorded this past 
: weekend, in Seabrook, New Hampshire... It’s nearing 
three a.m. and you’re listening to WRUI in Burling- 
ton.” , . 
I sure as hell, ain’t dreaming. But this KK D.]. is 
a charcoal filtered WWII gas mask, 
what seems to be a lead blanket is covering his body, 
and besides being barefooted, he has the traditional 
red bandana tail. “i 
“What’s all the paraphenalia for?” | questioning- 


__ly ask in competition with the tribal chants of the 


rally recording. : 

“Hey Scott, I didn’t hear you come in. Glad you 
could stop by during your coffee break. A little 
explaining may be of the order. The mask I feel is 
ritual in preventing unnecessary and most fatal 
inhalation of asbestos specs emitted periodically from 
the two turn-tables’ disc brakes,” pointing. to the 
naked platforms. 


“Unfortunately, right at this very moment, you 
are exposing yourself to intolerable levels of tadia- 
tion. WRUI has quite the transmitting range. I advise 


the purchase of one of these multi-use blankets, if _. 


you plan to frequent this area in the future. I have 
found some use for it already in New York City.” 
Being from the San Andreas region on the West 
Coast, I’ve learned to take all realistic precautions. 

“And the bandana? It doesn’t seem to be very 
warm this morning,” as I violently rub my hands 
together. - 

“Come to THINK of it, I don’t know why I carry 
this bandana. Never hiked in my life. Oh, yes, yes, 
yes, yes. I gemember now. I have a hole in my back 
pocket. That’s it. Right. All- my pants have holes 
there,” showing me his new pair of denims, 

After noticing the copies of Bomb Shelters You 
Can Eat Afterwards, Overcoming Protein Insu ffi- 
ciency, and Not Only Dogs Get Fleas, I reluctantly 


say, “Besides this static humdrum  you’ve been. 


playing for the past ten minutes, what is your scope 
of music?” 


“Oh, it varies. Well actually, I’ve never played. 


much more than 4-way street, A superb masterpiece. 
I leave my show open to requests. Being on the air 
from 2 AM — 7 AM, the only calls I get are requests 
for pizza delivery. But nobody cooks pizza here!” 

I can see this interview is going to be very instru- 
mental in spreading the word. I can hardly wait. 

This article, and the Previous one by Scott Greb, 
will bea continuing saga portraying the insanities of 
school life. © 
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“No Nukes” 


In Perspective 


To call for the immediate shutdown of a nuclear power 
' plant is to ignore many of the side issues associated 

that demand equal attention. Rather than blindly 
answering the. call of “no~nukes!” realism demands a 
broader, more in-depth analysis. 

First, the Vermont Yankee nuclear power plant in 
Vernon supplied more than one third of the electricity 
generated in this state last year. Although this same power 
could be purchased*in the New England Power Pool, it is 
much more expensive and an additional burden to the 
ratepayer already bearing the brunt of rampaging inflation. 
To call for its immediate decommissioning without viable 
alternatives in place does not make good sense, 

Second, some of the scare tactics used by both sides of 
the question further confuse and distort the central issues 
__for the consumer. A meltdown would adversely affect 
“millions. But the possibility: of. such an action occuring is 
often blown so out of Proportion that the argument is 
effectively invalidated. Similarly, for proponents to argue 
that solar power is exotic and too costly is equally invalid, 
and provides the consumer with more overblown rhetoric. 

Granted, the safety questions surrounding nuclear 
power, and the screaming need for waste disposal have gone 
unanswered. These problems have been addressed respon- 
sibly, through legal and other established channels unfor- 
tunately to no avail. This does not, however, validate the 
“no nuke” cry. Simply demanding decommissioning is 


not enough. Alternatives. and solutions must be responsibly - 


presented. in a manner the consumer can understand. 

For billions of dollars ride on each nuclear power 
plant. Corporations with tens of billions play a high stakes 
gambling game with the source. The oil companies, facing 
exhaustion of black gold early in the next century, have 
invested heavily into the uranium market, and now effec- 
tively control more than 60 percent of it. Wall Street, in 
turn, rises and falls with the oil companies and other energy 


related industries. Again, billions of dollars are at stake.and ° 


many, many jobs. 

In the face of this pressure, those opposed to nuclear 
power must present solar, wind, and hydro power, among 
others, combined with conservation as economically viable 
to the consumer. He must be convinced that the sun can 
heat his home, that cloudy days will not leave him freezing. 
He must be convinced that if he retrofits his home, he will 
enjoy substantial savings. He must be shown that wind 
power can work. But, he will not listen to the rantings and 
ravings of demonstrators, nor will he respect civil disobe- 
dience. Too often the: media hypes the “’no nukes” as 
descendants of the 60's, leaving -many—with ‘a bad taste in 
their mouths. Rather than demand action and wait stub- 
bornly for an answer (sometimes in jail), Opponents of 
nuclear power should demand action while simultaneously 
educating the consumer, responsibly, about alternatives. 

Nuclear power cannot be allowed to expand on the 
grand scale that the Carter administration and those in the 
energy industry would want: Far too many unanswered 
questions have remained for too long to make it viable. 

When such conservative minds as the-Harvard Business 
School urge solar power and conservation, it is time to take 
heed. Not because the book was by Harvard scholars, but 
rather because it indicates a growing mood even among 
conservative. Americans that nucleat power is not for the 
future, and that if alternatives are pressed now, solar and 
conservation, in. particular, can work. 

At each demonstfation and occupation, the dangers 
associated with nuclear power should be responsibly 
represented, leaving the scare tactics for Proponents to use. 
At the same time, projects and models on alternative energy 
should be on display and speakers should talk on the 
merits of solar power and conservation, not on the “evils of 
the corporate giants who want .to rape the earth.” 

With the cost of conventional sources going out of 
sight, the time is ripe to educate the consumer on the 
advantages of renewable energy sources, particularly solar 
power and conservation. It must be responsibly, but force- 

“fully addressed. It must not, however, become a-manic 
drive without reason or perspective. 


«EDITORIAL 


_ You Might Visit Puerto- Rico To 


To the Editor: 

It is practically incon- ’ 
ceivable to me that at this point 
in history someone can come up 
with a foreign policy that: is 
utterly xtreme in its jingoistic 
and _chauvinistic ‘ attitudes. 
Evans-Raymond Pierre is a 
frightening testament that de- 
spite repeated lessons of history, 
despite the material change of 
world forces and despite the fact 
that there is no way the U.S. or 
any other country is going to 
stop the forward march of 
Struggles of people over the™ 
world to take definitive control 
of their resources and productive 
forces, he is still clinging to an 
anachronism that was exhumed 
at the beginning of this decade 
with the defeat of U.S. forces in 
Vietnam. 

His allegorical description of 
the angelic ‘America’ that came 
to the aid of Cubans, Puerto 
Ricans, and Philippinos brings | 
tears to my eyes. Misty-eyed as I 
am however, I can still see 
clearly the rape, plunder, and 
genocide this country commit- 
ted against all of those peoples 
in an effort to salvage their 


plundered ‘economies for our 
colony), is replete with slums, 


own benefit. Working conditions 
that barely kept the workers 
alive, production of luxury items 
(cigars) that kept wealthy Amer- 
icans happy but destroyed the 
local economy contributing to 
widespread hunger and starva- 
tion, and cultural hegemony that 
degraded women and non-whites: 
is the glorious legacy the U.S. 
left its ‘allies. They can be 
eternally grateful to us for 
freeing them from the odious 
tule of the Spaniards! 


Perhaps Evans, you might 
visit Cuba today (perish the 
thought) and while you’re down 
there, stop in Puerto Rico. There 
is a vast difference in the way 
these two nations have develop- 
ed and nothing reflects this more 
than in the way the people live 
and perceive their lives. In Cuba, 
hunger _has_ been completely 
eradicated, slums are non-exis- 
tent and. everyone is employed. 
Cuba is a socialist country. What 


-your swom enemy for time 


immemorial is beyond me. On: 


the other hand, Puerto Rico, 
which is a U.S. territory (read 


Altruism or Exploitation 


To the Editor: 


The commentary in the 
September 20 issue of the Cynic 
on the prestige of the United 
States and its proper defense 
posture deserves some answer, 
due to its particularly offensive 
rewriting of history and_mis- 
understanding of political reali 
ties. 

To correct some misstated 
facts: First, America in no way 
“came to the assistance of the 
Cubans, Puerto Ricans, and 
Phillipinos in 1898” in order to 
free them from “odious” Span- 
ish rule. We intervened in Cuba 
for many reasons, primarily 
those being the loss of American 
property there, Spanish insults 
to American dignity, and expan- 
sionist clamorings. Our occupa- 
tion of the Phillipines surprised 
the Philliponos as much as the 
Spanish. Our tenure there is 
notable for cruelty displayed 
towards the inhabitants which 
far surpassed: the Spanish injus- 
tices, and has been justified 
under the principle, of Contin- 
gent Necessity. This simply 
means that if we didn’t take it, 
somebody else would. 

Our actions over the next 
fifty years were similarly moti- 
vated more} by self interest, and 
less by lofty principles. We allied 
ourselves with Britain and 
France in the two World Wars, 
and opposed the advent of any 
monolithic power structure in 
Europe. because any such power 
could then directly threaten our 
own. Our policy before Hiro- 
shima carried the presumption 
that any great Iandpower with‘ 
access to great seapower was 
bound to pursue a policy con- 
flicting with our own, since we 
were already such a power. This 
presumption bore the seeds of 
what was to become the idea of 
containment of Communism. 

The decline of American 


"Prestige described by Mr. Pierre 


predates the Vietnam war by 
many: -years. Our first political 
alliance, with France in 1798, is 
notable for the fact that we 
reneged on it when France came 
to collect. The distrust of U.S. 
foreign pelicy comes: not from 


its reliability (or lack of it), but . 


from our high-handed-ness. We 
mix morality with our foreign 
policy statements consistently, 
but rarely act along such lines. It 
is ludicrous to assert that we 
fought in Vietnam to preserve 
democracy there. In the 1960's, 
under American domination, 
South Vietnam was ruled by 
Ngo Dinh Dien, who among 
other things put his political 
Opponents in concentration 
camps. He had U.S. support 
until his repression became an 
embarrassment. We then sup- 
ported his assassination. This can 
hardly be called the support 
of democracy in South Vietnam. 

To list racism 4s a factor in 
anti-war . protests is equally as 
ridiculous, in light of (1) the 
close ties between the anti-war 
and civil. rights movements, (2) 
the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of U.S. soldiers fighting 
and dying in Vietnam were 
black, and (3) the army’s lack 
of respect for the inferior 
“‘gooks,”’ inherent in practices 
like defoliation and carpet 
bombing, as well as incidents 
like My Lai. 

Finally, the fallacious doc- 


trine of containment was proven ° 


during Vietnam.and Korea to be 


as futile as the Dutch Boy’s — 


attempt to plug the dike with his 
finger, only to see leaks popping 
out further down the dike in 
both directions, _ he , 
Those who eall for 
defeat of SALT-‘Il claim it 
Russian. advantage gained by the 
treaty is dangerous, But once 
each ‘side has gained the capabi- 
lity to destroy the ‘other ‘X’ 
amount of times, then what 
difference does it make if one 
side has ‘X’ +.‘y’ capability? The 
fact overlooked by neo-rightists 
in their paranoia is that destruc- 
tion once is supremely adequate. 
We cannot choose with . 
whom we share this planet. But 
as rational men we would prefer 
to livé on it peacefully. Granted, 
we must not let ourselves be 
dominated, and we must under- 
stand the Soviet heritage of 
double-handed diplomacy. But 
we are only ‘inviting trouble if 


Bey 


poor people, unemployment and 
an economy that caters to U.S. 
tourists. Now that’s the kind of 
society everyone should live in! 

Your hysterical. anti-com- 
munism places blinders on your 
perception of history, our coun- 
try’s role in the perpetuation of 


dictatorial governments (check © 


out the Phillipines) and our 
attempt to coerce our brand of 
economic slavery on _ under- 
developed countries the world 
over. Your notion of containing 


communism —is — fraught with 


misinformation (what -consti- 


tutes an enemy), ommission of . 


pertinent facts (nuclear arma- 
geddon) and an unwillingness to 
accept change though we live in 
a world that is changing con- 
stantly — like it or not. Our 


world is too complex and. 


intricate to be contained within 
a philosophy based on _anti- 
quated rhetoric and a cold war 
mentality. that would just as 
soon blow us to kingdom come 
than encourage us to learn to 
live harmoniously with our 
neighbors. Evans, take advantage 
of your education and learn 
something! 

Richard Greenberg 


we put a chip on our shoulde: 
and treat our adversaries as 
innately inferior or wrong. Once 
we take the attitude that we are 
threatened by “fierce enemies,” 
then we can only spiral into a 
McCarthy-istic paranoia which 


will harm our own interests 


more than any so-called ‘“‘ap- 
peasement”’ possibly could. 
. Sincerely, 
Rich Pomerantz 


Follow 

Women’s 

Examples 
To the Editor: 


It is not the content of Bob 
Gale’s article (Gallery 9/20) that 


‘I object to. Certainly, I would 


agree with Gale that men need 
to develop their sensitivity and 
emotional expressions. But I am 
furious that he blames women 
for this collective male frustra- 
tion. ' 
The very first phrase of his 
statement expresses his ignor- 
ance of the struggles of ‘“‘separa- 


tist womyn.” Separatist Femin- - 


ists, by their very definition, 
form no “coalition” with men, 


. either to oppress another. group 


or to obtain the privileges such a 
coalition might offer. Only by 
withdrawing ‘from involvement 
in mutually abusive power strug- 
gles can we begin to free our- 
selves from archaic and crippling 
sex-role definitions of the past. 

I feel that men need to 
similarly take responsibility for 
developing awareness among 
themselves, for actively | ques- 
tioning and confronting sexist 
expectations wherever they 
appear. By working with each 
other, men can begin to discover 
their own gentle qualities and 
support .the growth of their 
whole personalities, 

The women’s movement can 
Serve as a model for the libera- 
tion of men. But we cannot ever 
do your ‘work of freeing your 
emotional selves. I am angered at 
the tacit assumption that women 
can and should continue to work 
“with” (provide support for) 
men in their struggles. You alone 
own this responsibility. 

Suzanne’Cary Harkless 
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Carter’s Last Stand © 


By David C. Greeff 

With the lowest job performance rating of any 
American president in history, a deepening recession 
fueled by double digit inflation, a combative Congress 
threatening to deny Jatification of the SALT treaty, 
and an all but formally- declared Kennedy candidacy, 
Jimmy Carter clearly faces an uphill battle for reelec- 
tion. Despite these obstacles, Carter has vowed a 
“fight to the finish,” and anyone who discounts him 
too early is probably forgetting that an incumbent 
president has lost only three times in this century. 

Admittedly, Carter defeated an incumbent Jerry 


Elimin ating Student Apathy: 
Constitutional Reform? 


By Evans-Raymond Pierre 
As another Student Association (S.A.) Senatorial 
election is about to get underway, candidates for the 
S.A. Senate revive, once more, the subject of apathy 
among students. In the past elections, the blame for 
UVM’s high rate of apathy has been largely placed on 
both the student body and the student government. 


This is in part true. Many students are not interested—- 


in the school’s government. Although the S.A. has 
tried to generate interest in government, their failure 
to accomplish this has led toa growing disinterest on 
their part towards the student body. 


The cause-of apathy would be clear if left at the 
Previous conclusions. After careful analysis, however, 
the cause of apathy lies deeper. Some changes in the 
S.A. constitution would more than likely remedy the 
problem. As in American society, apathy at UVM has 
been a result of alienation among the electorate 
(students). Students at UVM have come to feel left 
out in the decision-making process. Attending Gener- 
al Assembly meetings and approving the yearly 
budget have done little to improve the student’s 
feelings towards the school government. Students 
cannot be blamed for being disinterested in a govern- 


- ment which they feel they have little control over. 


The apathetic students today will become the apathe- 
tic voters of the next decades, 


Funny as it may seem, the student government 
has also felt alienated from the student population. 
Many well-intentioned students enter school politics 
with the goal of stamping out apathy. But unfortun- 
ately, after a few failures, these students become 
disappointed and bitter at the student population for 
(as they see it) being disinterested. It is.indeed an evil 
cycle that the student body is caught in. What is the 
cure for alienation? 


The cure is simple. A shift in power from the 
executive branch (President) to. the upper legislative 
branch (Senate) and from the upper legislative branch 
to the lower legislative branch (General Assembly). 
The final result of' this action would put more power 
and responsibility in the hands of the General Assem- 
bly. What does it take to make this shift of power a 
reality? The only possible way is to delete and amend 
some sections of. the Constitution of the UVM 
Student Association. 

Five changes would shift decision-making powers 
from top (President) to bottom (General Assembly), 
First, Article 2, Section 2, Paragraph C states that the 
Vice-President will be the chairperson of the Student 
Action Committee. The Student Action Committee 
“considers matters concerning students, and student 


interests, on the state, local and federal and university 


levels.” The committee also makes recommen- 


dations to the Senate and the General Assembly. It is" 


a clear violation of the separation between the 
executive and legislative branches when the Vice- 


| President becomes the permanent chairperson of a 


legislative committee. The Senators on the Student 
changes, It must be understood that a first step has to 
be taken in order to achieve the final goal, the elimin- 


, ation of apathy. The Constitution of the S.A. is a 


beautiful ‘piece of legislation and should only be 
altered when it is obvious that the student body and 
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Action Committee should havé the right to choose 
their chairperson among their peers. Therefore, 


_ Article 2, Section 2, Paragraph C should be deleted. 


Second, Article 2; Section 3, Paragraph B states 
that the Treasurer. will be nominated by the Presi- 
dent-elect two weeks after Presidential elections and a 
two-thirds approval of the Senate is needed for 
confirmation. The Treasurer is responsible for .the 
financial matters’ of the S.A. and is also the Chair- 
person of the Finance Committee, which prepares 
and submits the annual budget to the General Assem- 
bly, recommends the financial policies of the S.A. 
and enforces financial Policies afforded by the 


‘Senate. The selection of Treasurer is much. too 


important a position to be left in the hands of less 
than thirty students, who are no wiser than their 
eight-thousand peers. The office of Treasurer should, 
like the office of President and Vice-President, be an 
elected one. 

Third, Article 3, Section 2, Paragraph B is not 
extremely clear. It states that the G.A. has the 
“authority to accept or reject such bills, rules and 
resolutions necessary to achieve. the purposes of the 


S.A...” It goes on to state that “such bills... shall be | 


brought before the G.A. by the Executive Commit- 
tee.” One thing must be understood. At UVM the 
G.A. should be the supreme authority in decision- 
making, not the Senate, not the executive and not the 
Executive Committee. In order to clear up any 
confusions that this paragraph might create, it should 
be changed, The G.A. should have all bills, rules and 
resolutions brought before it and the G.A. should 
have the power to accept or reject all bills, rules and 
resolutions. All such bills, rules and resolutions 
should be brought before the G.A. by a simple major- 


-ity vote in the Senate. This change would avoid any 


underhanded tricks by the Executive Committee in 
sending legislation to the G.A. Sah 

_. Fourth, Article 3, Section 2, Paragraph E Treads, 
“The G.A. shall meet on the call of the President or 
the Executive Committee, but in any case not less 
than three times each semester.”” The Senate should 
also be able to decide whether it would like to call its 
constituents to a General Assembly. The legislative as 
well as the executive should be able to call for a 
‘meeting, therefore the words “or on approval of two- 
thirds of the Senate,” after “Executive Committee” 
should be included. ? 

— The fifth and last change of the Constitution also 
deals with the Senate. Article 3, Section 3, Paragraph 
D states ‘‘The Senate shall meet on the call of the 
President or Executive Committee.” Once more, the 


Senate should also have the authority to call for a 


meeting of either legislative branches. Therefore, the 
Senate should, by a simple majority of members, be 
able to convene itself. ~~ 

These suggestions are-not too radical forthey do 
not call for a drastic shift of power or the dismantling 
of the whole student governmental system. But they: 
are radical enough, for they will bring about more 
student involvement which is the Purpose of the 


_ student government are growing further and further 


apart from each other. Only Constitutional Reform 
can remedy this evil cycle of apathy and disinterest 
the UVM student body is trapped in, 


Ford in 1976, but his political circumstances were 
unique: Ford was not only an unelected president but 
he also pardoned Nixon and thus (at least indirectly) 
associated himself with the Watergate scandal. The 


Jast time a challenger-defeated an incumbent was-in 


1932, when Roosevelt ousted Hoover in the doldrums 
of the Great Depression. 

Carter views his campaign as a challerige, and he’s 
a man who thrives on challenges. After all; the 
situation is probably no worse now than. it was for 
the unknown peanut farmer who suddenly rose to 
Prominence and stole the Democratic nomination in 
1976. Moreover, once the glamour of a Kennedy 
candidacy has subsided and the Mass. senator is 
forced to address the issues, his outspoken liberalism 
and propensity towards inflationary: spending may 
well alienate an increasingly conservative eléctorate. 
And it’s not likely that Carter worries much about 
Jerry Brown, who may have charismatic voter appeal, 
but whose advocacy of a constitutional amendment 
to require a balanced budget would : strangle the 
government’s necessary ability to aid the economy in 
times of crisis, 5 : 

Carter can claim some accomplishments as 
President — especially in foreign policy. He got the 
Panama’ Canal treaty passed, was instrumental in 
bringing about the dramatic Egyptian-Israeli peace 
treaty, formally opened relations with China, and 
signed a Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty with the 
Soviet Union. Most importantly, he can proudly state 
that no American soldier has died in combat during 
his presidency, a feat which can’t be matched by any 
of his recent. predecessors, It’s true that detente is 
generally more troubled now than it was when he 
entered office. But a victory-on SALT and a peaceful 
resolution of the Cuban troop issue may show that 
Carter has learned ‘many important lessons about 
super-power diplomacy since futilely arguing with the 
Soviets over human rights. | 

On the domestic front, his problems are more 
severe. The economy is suffering the double jeopardy 


_ Of recession and inflation, with the added spectres of 


increased unemployment and record high interest 
rates. The dollar continues to plummet as wary 
investors shift to precious metals, and there is little 
hope in the foreseeable future for significant reduc- 
tions in. our balance of Payments deficit. Carter’s 
energy program is all but chopped to Pieces, and even 
if it isn’t his fault, those who freeze this winter 
because of spot oil shortages will probably blame the 
President. Finally, his campaign promises of tax 
reform ‘and bureaucratic reorganization have been 
largely muddled by a newly assertive and independent 
Congress. 

To some extent, however, Carter can use his 
failures with Congress to: his advantage. Rightly or 


’ wrongly, he can claim. to have promulgated strong 


and workable solutions to the country’s problems, 
only to see them raped by special interest lobbies and 
legislators motivated solely by political opportunity. 

In the end, however, it seems that Carter’s major 
problem will be to reverse his image as a weak leader. 
The recent cabinet purge was much too late and 
probably did more harm than good. If anything, it 
revealed a man who can’t make up his mind, not one 
asserting his constitutional authority. _ 

In this regard, he has a golden opportunity to 
show his strength by standing up to the Russians on 
the brigade. in Cuba. A prudent yet powerful move 
might be to play the “China Can: to offer the 
Chinese a~most favored nation slaius while ° yin; 
the same to the Soviets until the troops are reiioved, 
There is little doubt the S , “ts would seriously 
question the symbolic impoi:.. ce of 3000 troops in 
Cuba if their presence was to deny them the western 
technology they desperately need for modernization. 

Whatever the outcome in 1980, Kennedy realizes 
his battle for the nomination won’t be as easy as the 
polls indicate. For this reason he is forming explora- 
tory committees earlier than expected. His problems 
may not be nearly as severe as Carter’s, but he’s 
certainly not a candidate devoid of liabilitiés. Chappa- 
quiddick, a liberal voting record, and the Prospect of 
assassination may, in the end, overshadow the unbeat- 
able Kennedy image. In any event, the race is far 
from over. ec | 
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“The Boss” in 


| HERE FOR 
BRUCE 


By Bruce Vielmetti . 
I expected cries of “NO NUKES,” but the inspired 
chants at the Friday nighe MUSE (Musicians United for 
Safe Energy) concert in Madison Square Garden ‘consis= 
ted of one word only:: “Bruuuuce!”’ Obviously, the Boss" 
is still back and 20,000 fans showed they'll even spend 
$17 and act concerned about safe energy to prove it. : 
A few members of the audience were sincere suppor-#% 
ers of the non-nuclear movement as well as music fans; I: 
saw a banner reading “Occupy Seabrook Oct. 6” and’ones 
hat read “Stop Shoreham,” but: I saw: eight. Pespine. shat m 
read “Happy Birthday. Bruce. = The. benefit concerts “were 
mever meant to replace the tally on Sunday, 207 I tious 
there’d be alittle more recognition of the cause. 
Moments of oration and purpose did sneak in during 
the evening, to parts of the audience anyway. A-female 
gospel group from Florida named “Sweet Honey” opened 
the evening with words and song about saving the world 
and the dangers of 
nuclear energy. As 
the bigger names be- 
gan to appear, Jack- 
son Browne and Gra- 
gham Nash introduced 
them and dropped 
comments like “help 
us turn off the nukes : 
and turn on the sun,” 
John Hall came out and 
told the audience that = 
the entire concert was be- 
ing filmed and recorded & 
for a movie (about a = 
dozen roving cameras and = 
microphones all over the 
ceiling made that fact ob- & 
vious): After--sets by_Ry = 
Cooder and Chaka Kahn, = 
Graham Nash talked agenda 3 
for awhile, mentioning thats 
“ag d be getting together with 
“a couple other CGfazy guys, - 
Stephen . Stills and — Davi 
f osby” on: “Sunday night 
Nash also had the honor of $ 
introducing a short movie - 
“The Boss” in New York Photo by Stu Foster 3 ‘(Continued on Page 27) = 
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The Clash ... 


continued from page 25 


The Clash give a performance that is even more force- 
ful than their recorded work. Unlike many of the still 
outrageous punks in the crowd, (although I encountered 
very few safety pins), the band dressed in a rugged but not 
flamboyant manner. Joe Strummer, lead singer and rhythm 
guitarist, wore a long steeved, heavy green shirt, dark 
leather pants and brown working boots. Lead guitarist Mick 
Jones was donned in a short sleeve shirt, black leather 
pants, and working boots, while bass guitarist Paul Simonen 
wore all black, including thick, black paratrooper boots, 


and Topper Headon, the drummer, sported a light weight © 


white shirt. 

Very loud in concert, The Clash create .an energy 
through their music matched only by their actions and 
sheer enthusiasm. Mick Jones made free use of the large 
Palladium stage, spontaneously racing from one side to the 
other to play his Les Paul guitar for the.crowd. Simonen, at 
one point, accidentally knocked his mike stand over, and, 
after a roadie had set it back up, immediately kicked it 
back over again, barely missing a fan leaning onto the stage.’ 

The* band focused on their newer material during the 
first half of the show. “Guns of the Roof,” a song about 
societal strife at its worst, and a warning to watch for 
unforeseen personal dangers, was one of the most straight- 
forward and rapidly accepted songs of the evening. 


“They tortured all the women and children 
- And put the men to the gun 

Because across that human frontier 
Freedom’s always on the run. 


Guns Guns Shaking in terror. 
Guns Guns _ Killing in error 

Guns Guns in guilty hands _ 
Guns Guns shatter the land.” -** 


Although all four members of the band contribute to 
the aggressive Clash sound, Mick Jones and Joe Strummer 
are the nucleus, much as Richards and Mick Jagger with the 
Stones. They co-write most of the songs and, on stage, are 
the major focus of The Clash attack. Jones, whose non-stop 
tommy gun guitar is the band’s backbone, was spotlighted 
on a couple of songs near the middle of the show. He 
donned an acoustic guitar and drove it through “1-2, crush 
on you” plugging into an old Gibson semi-acoustic after- 
wards, singing surprisingly strong vocals on a sturdy version 
of “Stay Free.” 

Strummer’s dialogue with the audience: between songs 
never reached a point of indulgence. Instead of spewing out 
trite over-worked phrases (ala Peter Frampton) and 4t- 
tempting meaningless interplay, he spoke tersely and 
enthusiastically. One such moment concerned the proposed 
Beatles reunion, Holding a copy of The New York Post 
above his head (with a banner ‘headline reading “The 
Beatles Are Back”) he received a number of boos. “Can you 
all see this?” he asked, “It s; 

>£. ‘ shit.” t os 


ae oy 
“J Pi 


the band broke into “Career Opportunities,” a song about 
the dead-end job market for the average British citizen. 

The material from their first album, which has finaliy 
been released in the States in a somewhat altered form, was 


_Teceived with more enthusiasm than the newer songs. 


‘Garage Band,” ‘“‘What’s My Name,” and especially “White 
Riot”’ were truly causes for celebration. 

On their first American tour in the spring of this year, 
The Clash received stunning. reviews from most of the 


- American press. Even Newsweek, as far from the pulse of 


the rock scene as they usually are, saw fit to pick “Give ’em 
Enough Rope’’ assone of 1978’s 10° best rock albums. 


The fact that The Clash have never had a top 20 album 
or single in the U.S. might appear as a major setback for the 
band, But they do not play music for the masses. In one 
sense they are a throwback to the early sixties style of raw, 


“unleashed” rock and roll (no phase shifters, fuzz-pedals, or 


wa-wa’s allowed).. Although serious about their stances, 


they are also young and want to have fun. As Joe Strummer 
sings, “we’re a garage band... we come from garage land.”’’ 


The Clash are content to be who they are and although 
they want to be successful, they don’t try to fool anybody 


. to get there. 
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Springsteen .... 
continued from page 25 


. v 
called The Atomic Age. 

As a break-filler after the first three acts, the film fared 
little better than the average taped music. The movie, an 
almost propagandic potpourri of mushroom clouds, reactor 
towers, Nagasaki scenes and 1950’s cartoons, set. to “a 

\ sporadically audible soundtrack (the crowd was still yelling 
for Bruce), left the audience to such duties as trips to the 
concessions. and restrooms. One fan sounded interested at 
first; he kept yelling for Jane Fonda, but he wanted scenes 
from Barbarella. Those left watching with any attention did 
unite for booing at clips of LBJ and Nixon; they weren’t 
totally indifferent. ; 

When the show retumed to music, a nervous-looking 
Jesse Collin Young opened his set witha few words about a 
dream of “a nation with no nukes.” Jesse and his band 
played three numbers to an impatient crowd before Jack- 
son Browne joined him on an admonitory song called 
“Chain Reaction.” Graham Nash joined the pair next to 
help out on a big sing-along version of the 60’s power 
classic, “Come on People.” The spirit.of the song and their 
own participation filled the audience with a sense of 
inspiration momentarily, but the droning “‘Bruuuce!”’ soon 
took over again.’ 


Sponsored by the UVM Ariel Yearbook - 


: SUBJECT: The Ecological: Systems of the Lake, Mountains, Rivers, 
. ; tc., ind UV i in Politi ial Li 
Springsteen...seemingly performed etc., ‘dnd UVM, Burlington, and Vermont in Politics, Social Life, etc. 


ENTER: Black and White and/or Color as many photos as you wish... 
more as a favor...than as’ FREE! 


DATE: Submit by October | at 4 p.m. 


a commitment to 


JUDGED on clarity, content, format, and symbolism. 


e | ; +] ‘ 
Stopping nuclear Dower. WINNERS: receive $50 for best b/w photo. $50 for best color photo. 
ee ee and will be used in the 1980 ARIEL. | 
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Jackson Browne, the apparent leader and main articu- 
lator of MUSE.and the evening’s concert, returned after the 
Jesse Collin Young set to perform with his own band. 
Jackson kept his anti-nuclear remarks to the beginning and 
end of his performance. The crowd more fully appreciated 
Jackson than anyone before him. They even stopped yelling 
for Springsteen and Jackson responded with an hour set of 
songs like “Before the Deluge,” “Runnin’ on Empty,”-and 


“The Pretender,” as well as a couple new songs performed 
with Nash. Before he left, Jackson told the audience, “I 
know lots of people have been thanking you all for coming 
out here tonight, but the person I’d really like to thank is 
Bruce Springsteen!” The erupting agreement from the 
audience confirmed the direction of Jackson’s gratitude. 

At about midnight, after a long break filled with Little 
Feat tunes, Springsteen finally came onstage. At least-a 
zillion flash bumbs that had beer saved all night went off ° 
like strobe lights for the first three songs. The entire Garden 
was more enthusiastic about Bruce than UVM was last _ 
November, and five times as large. Dressed in his standard 
black, Bruce played pretty much the same set as his ’78 
tour, though for less time. He did about eight of his biggest 
songs, and added a new song called “The River,” about the 
shock, fear and pressure of getting thrown headlong into 
adulthood unprepared... ‘‘For my 19th birthday I got a 
union card and a wedding jacket,” he sang. 

Jackson Browne joined Bruce for the: first encore, a 
rousing version of Jackson’s famous “Stay.” Springsteen 
returned a second time for his 60’s medley and ended with 
a fantastic cover of Buddy Holly’s “Rave On.” At 1:45, 

' after almost seven hours of concert, the audience filed out 
of the garden into the rain. 

' MUSE and the other non-nuclear groups that will 
benefit from the four fund-raising concerts owe plenty to 
Springsteen. Although many of the other musicians per- _ 
forming for -the series rank as stars themselves and are 
actively opposed to nuclear power, none of them or- any 
> could have sold out-the Garden at $17 a seat 
without - Bruce. Springsteen, previously absent from the 
non-nuclear front, seemingly performed more as a favor to 
Jackson Browne than as a commitment to stopping nuclear 
power. The only thing Bruce said all night indicating his set 
was anything other than part of his regular act was his short 
introduction to- “Promised -Land” — “This song’s for 
Jackson, because he really believes in what he’s doing.” As 
long as Jackson Browne’s commitment holds, and he can 
continue to get monster-attraction friends like Bruce 
Springsteen to perform at benefits, Browne and MUSE 
could still become the main artillery for the fight against 
nuclear power. = 
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V7 Fred Bonnie: 


from New England 


By Jenny Landey 


“In Vermont nobody looks 


at each. other in the winter. If 


you walk with your head up - 


you'll slip on the ice. Of course, 


I ‘never went out of.the house 


during the winter anyway. In 
New Hampshire, nobody speaks; 
in Maine, everybody will talk to 
you but you won’t want to talk 
to anybody; and in Massachu- 
setts, I wouldn’t dare-open my 
mouth,” 3 

“New Englanders just don’t 
realize ‘tiow iconoclastic they 
are,” says Fred Bonnie, short 
story writer, freelance journalist 
and photographer, 

Bonnie was born in. Maine 
and remained there until he was 
“$9 Since then he has lived in 
New Hampshire, Boston, Nice, 
and Paris, and currently resides 
in Birmingham, Alabama. “‘Bir- 
mingham is the easiest place to 
live,” Bonnie said. “It’s the 
prettiest city, and the racial 
scene is as amenable as you 
could ask for.” 

A recently retired garden 
editor “of Southern Living 
magazine, Bonnie is now devo- 
ting his time to. writing. His 
fiction has appeared in many 


magazines published almost ex-: 


clusively in Canada; When _ I 
asked him why his work was 
more successful in’ Canada than 
in the U.S., he responded 
with a grin, “I don’t know and I 
don’t really care.” 

Bonnie’s_ first © published 
book of short stories entitled 
Squatter’s Rights, came off the 
press a few days ago. As a 
regionalistic' writer, © Bonnie 
draws from the nuances of New 
England and incorporates them 
in his work, Erskin Caldwell has 
been Bonnie’s greatest inspira- 
tion, along with Nabokov, Up- 
dike, William Price Fox, Alan 
Broughton (UVM. English pro- 
fessor), John Cheever, John 
O’Hara and VS. Maipaul. 

There are eight stories in 
Squatter’s Rights, two of which 
Bonnie read at the Church Street 
Center Saturday night. They are 
autobiographical to a degree. 
“Everything is autobiographical, 
even if the author never lives 
what he writes about,” Bonnie 
claimed. “Every character. an 
author creates is the_ author. 
That’s why writing a novel is so 
interesting. Suddenly you have 
fifteen you’s battling each 
other.” 

All of the stories in Squat- 
ter’s Rights, with one exception, 
were written between 1970 and 
1974. Until. 1974, Bonnie _pub- 
lished a literary magazine called 


the Esin Glass Review in Burling- ° 


ton, carrying on the tradition 
once in Birmingham. Now he is 
working on two novels. The 
Settlement, about an accident 
damage, is being considered by 
E. P, Dutton for publication. His 
second novel concerns the Maine 
Golf Open, and is set at a golf 
course in Portland where Bonnie 
was a caddie. 

The first oriental history 
major to graduate from UVM in 
1971, Bonnie also studied Japan- 
ese and Korean language at the 
University. The year of his 
graduation, Bonnie penned a 


| short story, “When Are You 


Going Home Moses?” published 


~Pin Yankee Magazine. 


onnie—is-—now teaching a 
fiction writing course at the 
University of Alabama. “I’m 

very happy that short fiction is 
gaining popularity in this coun- 
try,” said Bonnie. In contrast, 


sone look at the best selling and 


ig “winded authors like Haley, 


A happy_Fred Bonnie 


Michner, Puzzo, Taylor Cald- 
well, Harold Robbins.” 


Moreover, noted Bonnie, 
“they’re all writing about pow- 
er.’ He explained that power is a 
tradition of American rather 
than Canadian literature. “The 
Canadians can still find depth 
and meaning in stories of simple 
people.” Scorning the best sell- 
ing authors of the'U.S:, Bonnie 
observed, “If nothing else, 
they’re brilliant researchers.” 
With a smile, he added confi- 
dently, “I'd rather be competing 
‘with John Cheever than Harold 
Robbins.” 


Creative Writing 


re 


ity exists unthreatened,” says 
Bonnie, adding that ‘great 
minds can prevail, even if they 
prevail in small ways.” 

At the Church Street Cen- 
ter, Bonnie ‘began his reading 


with the title story of his new 


book Squatter’s Rights. The 
story depicts a certain tenacious 
New England spirit, a distinct 
will to survive. ‘‘I wrote the first 
inkling of this story in 1966,” 
said Bonnie. The second story, 
“Last Confession,” is a story of 
a mock confession. “‘I was lucky 
to have been brought up Catho- 
lic,” Bonnie said. “If James 


_ Joyce were not a Catholic, he 


T haven't been nervous in 
_ fifteen years...I just don't 
take-myself that seriously.’ 


Bonnie theorized that his 
fiction is more popular in 
Canada than here because he is 
the only person in Canada to 
write about the border mental- 
ity, which is of concern to 
Canadians. Border towns are the 
setting of many of Bonnie’s 
stories. On the other hand, “‘to 
be involved with the subject 
matter of Canada is not signifi- 
cant in America,” Bonnie ex- 
plained. Americans. think of 
Canada as some land “up there,” 
whereas the United States are an 


integral part of Canadian’s lives. ’ 


Bonnie’s stories are about a 
New England steeped in mytho- 
logy. “I wonder about the 
hostility of New Englanders 


towards outsiders. Vermonters: 


in particular are extremely xeno- 
phobic,” he said. “Their mental- 


would never have been James 
Joyce.” The. protagonist of Bon- 
nie’s tale mutters to himself, 
“There’s no doubt in my mind 
that people go to confession 
because they’re not getting 
enough attention at home.”’ The 
third story, “Blanche Ledet,” 
converts newcomers to Catholi- 
cism in a single generation. This 
story deals with the themes of 
displaced possession and the 
usurpation of rights. Subtly 
Bonnie makes fun of the New 
England mentality. ‘‘Tongues,” 
the last story of his reading, was 

y concerned with theolo- 
gical folly. 

“Are you nervous about the 
reading?” I asked. “I haven’t 
been nervous in fifteen years,” 
Bonnie answered. “I just don’t 


take myself that seriously.” 
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Film 


The Frisco Kid: 


A good o 


; & 
Harrison Ford and Gene Wilder: 


ee 


By David Kimmel 

In contemporary films ot 
late there’s been a virtual dirge 
of quality comedy, and_ The 
Frisco Kid does absolutely no- 
thing to fill that void. Ineptly 
directed by Robert Aldrich, and 
starring Gene Wilder-and Harri- 
son Ford, this feeble attempt at 
slapstick falls se woefully short 
of its intended goal that it 
becomes more a tragedy than 
anything else. Putting together 
the best lines, gags, and scenes 
from the entire movie, you 
might be able to piece together a 
passable five minute skit. | Mich- 
ael Elias and Frank Shaw who 
wrote this excuse for a screen- 
play might at least have tried 
some fresh material instead of 
falling back on overused, stale 
Jewish humor. Television and 
films have already saturated 
most every form of ethnic 
humor, be it black, Jewish,. 
Italian, tc. Woody Allen re- 
mains contemporary with his 
pseudo-hip, acidic style, but the 
lines in The Frisco Kid have 
been in use for the past thirty 
years on the Catskill Borsht Belt. 
Viewing this fiasco, Henny . 
‘}Youngman would undoubtedly 
have been among the fifty or so 
members of the audience who 
walked out midway through, not 
including the couple of hundred 
who were lulled into a comatose 
state. The Kid utters such 
brilliant quotations-as “Oy, Oy” 
and “Oy Geualt” twenty differ- 
ent times — instead of increasing 
the humor with repetition, such 
dialogue becomes . terrifically 
boring. 

There is no truly original 
moment in this entire . flick. 
Wilder portrays a rabbi, Avian 
Belinske, sent. over from a 
seminary in Poland to head 
a congregation in San Francisco. 
Avian is conned out of all his 
money and belongings but is 
befriended by Tommy: Lillard, 
an outlaw bank robber. This plot 
appears to be little more than a 
crude rehashing of Blazing 
Saddles and western cliches. It is 
the reluctance studios appear to 
have at attempting anything new 
that leads to the stagnant 
condition of American comedy. 
There is a takeoff on the famous 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid escape scene where the 
goyim bank robber exclaims 
1“Oy Geualt” and the Jewish Kid 
| cutely curses “Oh S——t.” Hys- 
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ne to miss 


Maybe Next Time 


terical. 

What is really disconcerting 
is the occasionally, serious vein 
this utterly preposterous movie 
merges into. It’s totally out of 
place in a situation so ridiculous, 
and ‘disrupts any tempo that 
might have previously existed. 
Unlike M.A. S.H.; which was very 
humorous yet maintained a 
realistic, tragic thread, The Fris- 
co Kid is completely unorgani- 
zed, confused and disjointed. 
The audience isn’t sure what’s 
going on and really doesn’t 
care. If creating apathy is the 
desired goal, 
success. 


Of course there’s the stan- 
dard Jewish guilt stereotype that 


no such film should be without. [| 
Avian is constantly getting Tom- | 


my into incredibly precarious 
situations, but he can’t leave the 
tabbi because of the resulting 
guilt trip he lays on him. ““Okay 
go ahead. Let me die,” Avian 
admonishes, tossing in his most 
convincing Jewish mama imita- 
tion. At one time Avian refuses 
to gallop away from the fast 
closing posse until the Sabbath 
sun goes down. When it finally 
disappears over the _ horizon, 
Avian mounts his steed, instruc- 
ting it to “go fast horsey.” 
The. duo are eventually 
captured by Indians when -they 
turn back to retrieve the torah 
and it’s in the ensuing action 
that this film comes closest to 
showing a trace of humor. The 
rabbi. and bank robber © are 
eventually freed, but not before 
a celebration where Avian in- 
gests a sizeable portion of 
“Peyote buttons, then commen-' 
ces to lead the tribe in ar 
impromptu religious dance, 
The acting is professional 
eand somewhat convincing, if 
uninspired, but the cast is not to 
be blamed. Given the quality of 
material they have to work with, 
their job is commendable. One 
must wonder why an actor of 
Gene Wilder’s stature doesn’t 
choose his scripts more care- 


fully, for nobody could save this z 


screenplay. The plot and dia- 
logue are similar to what one 
would expect from a doomed 
TV pilot rather than a major 
studio production. If you still 
insist upon seeing a comedy, 
there should be some good Marx 
Bros. movies upcoming on 
television. 


this movie is a~- 
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Take it from the Village People. Everybody wants to be a Nacho Man. 
And now anyone can. Nachos are only one item on a new menu at Hunt’s 
_ that features cheese boards, salads, sandwiches and quiches. All served 
Tuesday-Sunday from 4:30 p.m. until late into the night. 
Wednesday is Nacho Night at Hunt’s. Buy a margarita, and cop a 
plate of piping hot nachos covered with jalapino sauce and melted cheese 
on the house. No limit, 4:30-13:00 p-m., every Wednesday night. 


Disco over to Hunt’s for a plate. After all, it doesn’t take someone 
who’s macho, to eat a plate of nachos. 


unt’se101 Main St.,Burlirigton-863-3322 


{PSSSSSooocecocoooeoeeooSeooCeeoCCCCeSCCSCCooooooooes 


_ WHERE IS THIS MAN ? 


HE WANTS TO COME HOME 


ANYONE KNOWING HIS WHEREABOUTS, 
PLEASE. NOTIFY RASPUTINS. 


864-9324 
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«ELECTIONS 5 
OCTOBER 2,3, & 4 © Polling Places & Times 


Library ~ = ~—COMAT (lobby) 
6-8 pm. . 5-6:30pm. 

Wright _ . Billings 

5-6: 30pm. 

Waterman 
10-6 pm. | 4:30-6pm. 


-Hanis-Millis | L/L 
11:30-12:30 pm. 4:30-6 pm. 
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Saga Food Service Menu 
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THURSDAY _ FRIDAY ! SATURDAY ' SUNDAY ‘ MONDAY St ; TUESDAY ' WEDNESDAY 
Sept 27, 1979 | Septe 28, 1979 | Sept 29, 1979 ‘| sept 30, 1979 ' Oct 1, 1979 Oct 2, 1979 Oct 3, 1979 , 
: BREAKFAST i 
1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 1.French Toast w/ i 1.Apple Pancakes _ 1.French Toast w/ _ 1.Waffled w/Whip - 1.Hot Cakes w/Whip | 1.French Toast w/ 
Butter & Syrup | Whip Butter & ' w/Whip Butter | Whip Butter & Hot . Butter & Hot Syrup Butter & Hot Whip Butter & Hot 
2.Soft & Medium Hot Syrup & Hot Syrup Syrup | 2.Soft & Medium Syrup Syrup 
Boiled Eggs | 2.Fried Eggs_ : 2.Poached Eggs | 2.Scrambled Eggs Cooked Eggs 2.Pried Eggs | 2.Poached Eggs w/ 
j —_ Lyonnaise Potato | Hash Browns Home Fries ;. Lyonnaise Potato | Hearty Fries Hash Browns | | English Muffin 
Z Pastry & Donuts | Pastry & Donuts Pastry & Donuts ; Pastry & Donuts ; Pastry & Donuts Pastry & Donuts | Home Fries 
e ! ; Past & Donuts 
LUNCH : 
1.Hot Dog w/Potato |; 1.Pizza - BRUNCH - - BRUNCH  - ' 1.Grill Cheese Sand- 1.Tuna Melt 1.Hamburger on Bun 
Chips 2.Corned Beef Hash 1.Waffles : 1.French Toast ; wich ; 2.Pork Fried Rice 2.Macaroni & Cheese 
2.Spanish Rice w/Poached Egg 2.Scrambled Eggs | .2.Serambled Eggs | 2.Ground Beef and 3.Vegetable Quiche 3.Fruit Plate with 
3.Fruit & Cottage | 3.Meat Rollup 3.Ravioli Casserole 3.Chef's Choice 1 Potato Pie Open Face Salad Cottage Cheese 
Cheese Salad Plate Frizzled Bologna , Bacon ; 3.Chef's Salad w/ Sandwich | Open Face Salad 
“Plate ;} Open Face Salad : : Cottage Cheese Sandwich 
Open Face Salad | Sandwich if Open Face Salad ad 
Sandwich E . = Sofi ; Sandwich 
. ! DINNER f 
eR | ext : aa * ‘ are 5 ° ake eae . 
1.Meat Loaf w/Gravy I 1.Baked Ham with 1.Rst Beef w/Gravy , 1.Rst Turkey with | 1.Veal Parmesan  -—  1.0Oven Fried Chicken 1. Philadelphia Steak 
2.Turkey Pot Pie | Raisin Sauce : 2.Quarter Pounder ‘ Dressing 2.Pepper Steak _ 2.Spaghetti w/Meat Sandwich 
3.Cheese Fondue 2.Fried & Baked 3.Hungarian Noodle . 2.Pork Sukiyaki 3.Welsh Rarebit & Meatless Sauce 1 >. Baked Fish Fillet 
Fish. Bake _ 3.Baked Omelet 3.Fruit. Fritters '3.Vegetable Quiche 
Pel 3.Swedish Meatballs me a i 
ee w/Noodles , Z 
4.Cheese Souffle ae 
MARSH | MARSH _ MARSH __ MARSH - MARSH 
Rst Turkey with _ | Swiss Steak - 5 ' Beef Burgundy - 3 French Dip Sand- BBOQ-Spareribs - 4 
} Dressing - 4 Coupons l | Coupons . Coupons _ wich - 3 Coupons oupons : 
‘ Grilled Ham Steak - | Veal Parmesan —s Stuffed Pork Chop - . 1/4 Chicken = 4 cr Deep Fried Scallops a 
‘ 4 Coupons oe | Coupons ' 4 Coupons Coupuns 4 Coupons 
| Cheese Omelet - 3 Mushroom Quiche - _ Eggplant Parmesan - Baked Stuffed Spinach Souffle - 
Coupons ‘3 Coupons -_ 3 Coupons Haddock - 3 Coupons | 3 Coupons _ 
ee wre : : \ wee ; wae : keen eae 
Fondue in all dining} Cake Bar in all , Chef carved Roast | Make your own ' aes Simpson Sauce Popcorn night at 
rooms .w/variety of dining rooms | beef in all ' Sundae in all Special = variety Harris-Millis dining 
breads | Siping rooms | dining rooms of Sauces for room aye 
Pastas 
a b 
~~” 
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Marketing the New Wave 


By Michael Bonebrake ~ 
The profit hungry music industry has finally 
invaded the most recent of the rock frontiers, the 
new wave. A&M Records has taken the hits of the 
Police and Joe Jackson and marketed “new” live 


\ 


versions. 
Exploitation of the new wave is ironic because it 
developed from punk, a music form which revolted 


against the big bucks and glamorization of established 


rock acts. 


With Elvis, The Clash, Ian Dury, Joe Jackson, 
and The Police selling so many albums and getting so 
much airplay, the record companies realize there is a 
market to be reckoned with. A&M’s answer is Propa- 
ganda, “a blatantattempt to influence your musical 
taste.” 

The cover of Propaganda is a painting featuring a 


Chairman Mao guitarist and his band playing to an. 


audience of what is implied-to be hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese. Its intent seems to be twofold: first, 
to depict the leaders of the working class performing 
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to the masses of the working class (one of the original 
focuses of punk), and-second, to depict the Chinese 


_ government forcing ideas on the Chinese people, just 


as A&M -is forcing their music on the American 
public. ; : 
If this album is to make any money, it will be 
due to the demand for the “rare” live Police and Joe 
Jackson as opposed to the filler B-side of studio 
material. 

On the live side, Joe Jackson stars. His band 
recognizes the characteristics that make new wave 
enjoyable — a fast beat that is simple, poppy, and 
infectiously catchy. They plow through two songs, 
“Throw It Away,” and “Come On,” that are filled 
with proven hooks in a style identical to Look Sharp, 
his debut album. : 

Following Jackson are The Police, unfortunate 
victims of a shoddy recording. Sting’s lead vocals are 


almost unrecognizable. After an energetic perform- . 


ance by Jackson, The Police fail to keep up the pace 
of things. Both “Landlord” and “‘Next to You” suffer 


a I ee | 
. aati 


aad 


from mistakes and seem boring in the context of the 
album. ‘ 
The second side consists of filler material, studio 


’ tracks coming from A&M’s inventory of new wave. 


What is interesting is that the bands all mimic already 

established acts. The Reds sound almost exactly like 

an early Tom Petty. David Kubinec imitates David! 
Bowie in Another Lone Ranger, and Shrink can’t 

decide whether they’re Ultravox or Tim Curry and his 

band. Joe Jackson adds an unreleased song, “Don’t ° 
Ask Me,” which is probably an outtake from his first 

album. Bobby Henry and Squeeze contribute lack- 

luster tunes to finish off the second side. 


This sloppily produced collection epitomizes 
what a new idea can generate. Not one of these bands 
was publicized a year ago; outside of new wave 
aficionados, few people really know who they are. 
While they ride in the generous wake created by the 
new wave before their individualized talents can be 
exposed, these acts will be capitalized on in such 
collections by the profit-minded record companies. 
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man’s insensitive and seemingly reine licks . with a tightness 
unrehearsed bass work. The lack that would seem to develop only 
of rhythm guitar on the tune after a seasoned relationship 
unfortunately made his errors between the band members.: 
more apparent than they should Together they played a number 
have been, and I squirmed in of standards which included 
my chair a few times when Ellington’s “Satin Doll” and 
Wasserman’s —_travels—along the —Gershwin’s “‘S’ Wonderful,” as 
bass neck led him to the land of well as playing some of the 
musical anachronism (out of music of Grappelli and Django 
time, out of tune). Reinhardt. Of these, they play- 
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Gigantic Pre-Season Ski Sale : 
of all remaining last season's |; 
ski equipment and ski clothing! 
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Grappelli and Grisman p Photo by Effen Starr 
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“Ricochet” was still done ed, most notably, “Swing 39” Rossignol’s 
quite well for being the dud of and “Tiger Eye,” the latter being k K2’s 
the show, and things progressed Grappelli’s first composition 5 Head’s 1. 
noticably with “‘Barclay’s Bug,” written in 1924. , Kastie’s { : 
introduced by Grisman as his The show seemed to end a3 i 
new counterpart to Dawg Music: abruptly, with Grisman and the i : Hart's Be 
Cat Music. : rest of the band unstrapping Bi Dynastar’s | F i y 
He explained that his cat their instruments and leaving { Yameaha’s uF 
(named Barclay, of. course) Grappelli alone on the stage. He ss] Olin’s kc 
would spend hours in pursuit of waited. for the now-standing qa — Kneiss!'s ee ; 
local insects, and so Grisman was crowd to quiet and then explain- ws H y i 5, 5 
inspired enough by one of these ed in a heavy French accent that ae excei S as: 
encounters té Wifite a tune about « his only chance to play his first A&GT’s wt : 
it. Meanwhile, Mark O’Connor instrument, the piano, came . ; , ' 
had picked up his third instru- when -they were on _ stage: ar : ; gi) 
ment in as many songs, and “and now, with your per- Boots : 3 
: showed why he was also the — mission, I’m‘ going to practice.” ; ee 
Res national fflat-picking guitar He did so with a medley of : ta £B 
: champion. He changed from tunes, beginning with his own Nordica’s al y 
wh ‘bluegrass styles to jazz and back “Emotions,” and going through Dolomite’s . Bi y y 
again with noticable ease; his ob- such tunes as Fats Waller’s . Raichle’s A | 3 . 
vious accomplishment .on the “Ain't Misbehavin’,”’ and ending Langes’s | nt | 
guitar (as well as other instru-— with “Tea for Two.” He is quite Technica’s ! 
ments) belies his nineteen years a- fine pianist, and though he  tecni 7 
of age. : __may have exaggerated his lack of Garmont’s i 
Mike Marshall, a student of practice slightly, the- audience Hanson’s | i| 
Grisman’s, is another hot young was nonetheless surprised and Hy 
player who got the chance to appreciative. = R eee 
play some fine leads on his The rest. of the band re- Bindin Ss if, 
mandolin. He has obviously joined Grappelli onstage, Mark i 
learned well, playing all over the O’Connor once again brandish- : 3 
fretboard and employing some ing his white fiddle. Grappelli Salomon’s Hi 
noticable Grismanisms along the explained that he had arranged Tvrolia’s AS; | 
way. an old original tune of his for y ns | 
. Grisman himself was superb. two violins, and O’Connor pro- Look’s He 
He is unsurpassed in the mando- ceeded to exhibit his versatility _ ) Besser’s Ret 
lin world, with only Tiny Moore on that instrument as well. It H Spademan’s fil 
or Jethro Burns doing so much __ was slightly ironic to see Grap- i Ss fs | 


as holding a candle to Grisman’s _ pelli, who is now in his seventies, 
innovative virtuosity on the playing his violin in the shadow, 
instrument. It’s hard to tell at literally, of a towering Mark 
which he excels more, his O’Connor (still in his teens). For 
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playing or his composing. Dawg here is the greatest jazz violinist j Sweaters 
ef | 
fusion of bluegrass, jazz, classi- of bluegrass pickers who play 3. oree : 4 
cal, and a bit of traditional _ jazz in their spare time, or so it 3] ; ests i : 5. i 
Slavic and gypsy music, anditis might seem. And as the theme jd Warm Ups , f 
played on what are traditionally music from King of the Gypsies a Pants ; Ar A} 
considered to be bluegrass blended into the encore of. fr - Suits ; ti i 
instruments (acoustic guitar, “Sweet Georgia Brown’ and if Mt | 
mandolins, violin, bass). His “Lady Be Good,” one could- . a8 1 
players are a mixture of blue- n't help but wonder with which Ky : Cross ( ountr ; ; 
grass and classically-minded jazz _unborn babes all the Grismans, 1} E 4 
rf ' 


musicians, who swing through “O’Connors, and Mike Marshall’s i ae 
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dexterious~ runs ~that~demand -. will -be--playing just about_the Skis 
crisp precision. time they finally hit their stride B ts : | 
Stephane Grappelli plays . — in some forty years from now, ; oO 
easily with the Grisman group, — just like Stephane Grappelli. A; Bindings 
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: OPEN DAILY COR. OF CHERRY & SO. WINOOSKL && 
JittussTON RD. 9 AM-9 PM DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON , 
{Equipment and Clothing. |" Clothing only i 
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- Barl “Ratha” Hines, one of the greats of modern jazz piano, will open 
the LaWe Series performances on Oct: 5. For ticket information, call 
656-3418. 
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HAVE SOME PUN AT OUR EXPENSE 


The University Mall will present-a $25.00 Gift 
Certificate and a printed award each week as 
the “Royal Punjob ofthe Week", just for 
submitting the best pun relating to and. 
including the University Mall. 

For an example, ‘On their way to the 
University Mall, do throngs make a right?” 

In addition, each week three -$5.00 Gift 
Certificates will also be awarded to college 
student entrants who are judged a‘‘Punner-up . 

In case of a tie, winners will be decided by 
a flip of the coin. Gift Certificates may be 
redeemed for merchandise only from any store 
in the University Mall. Winners will be selected 
weekly and their names and winning pun 
announced the following week in this 
publication. 

No purchase necessary to enter. Just legibly 
print your pun on the entry blank below along 
with your name, college attended, and 
telephone number and signature. Then drop it 
into the entry box located in front of the “Land 
of AHHS!" theatre in the University Mall no 
later than 9:30PM, Monday, October 1, 1979. 


Name 


elephone- Coleude 


Signature 
PUN 
Dorset Street at Williston Road 
So Burlington, just off Exit 44E - 1-89 
t C Hours 930AM 930FM 


The 1979 
Smith-Corona’2200 
Cartridge Electric 
Typewriter 


The businesslike electric portable for _ 
the office-at-home. See a demonstration. You'll 
be amazed and impressed. 


e Cartridge ribbon system 
© Carbon film and Fabric ribbon 


$264.50 


e Double-walled case 
© Extra-wide carriage 
© Office-size keyboard 
® Paper injector 
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BEVERAGE 


WAREHOUSE 
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Lowest Prices Largest Selectio 
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By Tom Nuccio 
Some group leaders bark 


out instructions, give hand cues 
and jump around to aid their 


Such is not the case with drum- 
mer Art Blakey — chairman of 
the Jazz Messengers. Instead, he 
simply swings. And swing he did 
while guiding his Messengers 
through a bop excursion ~ at 
Waitsfield’s Millhouse Gallery 
last Friday night. 


Appealirig to the visual ana 
gustatory senses, the Millhouse 
Gallery creates a multi-sensual 
experience with elaborate art- 
work and hearty meals. On 
Friday, the audience received an 
added: treat for the ears in the 
‘form of five young Messengers 
and their quick-sticking leader — 
“Poppa’”’ Blakey. 

In: years past Blakey-led. 
groups have featured stellar 
soloists such as Horace~ Silver, 
Freddie Hubbard, Lee Morgan, 
Cedar Walton, J. J. Johnson, 


_Curtis Fuller, Wayne Shorter and 


Hank Mobiey. In contrast, the 
new Messengers are an anony- 
mous bunch consisting of .trum- 
peter Valery Pomeranov, tenor- 
man David Schnitter, altoist 
Robert Watson, pianist James 
Williams and bassist David Irwin. 
(Of the five. only Schnitter has 
recorded as a leader.) Regardless 
of an acute lack of nominative 
prominence, each of these musi- 
cians possesses a.great amount of 
talent and improvisatory adroit- 
ness. 


Set one eased into motion 
with James Williams waltzing 
through ‘some changes as a 
prelude to the entrance of“an 
awesome alto-tenor-trumpet 
front line and, of course, their 
swingin’ “Poppa.” Suddenly the 
ensemble halted as Blakey took 
‘charge on an unaccompanied 
drum solo. Rolling across two 
rack toms while simultaneously 
keeping a steady four on the 
high hat, he unleashed an arsenal. 
of percussive maneuvers and 
technical daring envied by many 
drummers. Blakey’s explosive 
solo concluded — giving way toa 


._ fast bop tempo and a series of 


solo flights. Propelled by a 
modal tenor, David Schnitter 
soafed through high altitudes in 
rapid lines and motifs. 


Soviet trumpéter Pomera- 
nov. then: displayed his “Lee 
Morgan” influence by gliding 
through ‘a fluent vocabulary of 
chromatic linés and occasionally 
vaulting into the upper range. 
Ignited with soul and feeling, 
altoist Watson followed with a 


fiery solo which prompted an- 


ear-to-ear grin of ‘admiration 
from the -“Poppa.” The full 
ensemble-re-entered for an out- 
chorus of solid -horn . melody 
backed by a Blakey eruption. 


Nobody swings quite like 
Art Blakey. His uncanny sense 
of timing provides for the use of 
off-beat high hat accentuations, 


and rim shots on the floor tom- 


which give the allusion of 3/4 
time in a 4/4 sequence. His 
machine-gun snare rolls are tight 
and occur’ when one least 
expects them. His emphasis on 
_tom-tom rolls 
soloists related directly to the 


Origin” of. jazz drumming = 


African-beat. : 


nvm sAfter. bopping through two 


more new untitled compositions, 


a 


ensembles during performances.. 


while backing ‘ 


easy 


Dan Gottlieb, Gil Goldstein and Mark Egan. 


the Messengers presented a med- 


ley of tunes by -George Gersh- 


win. Altoist Robert Watson 
kicked off the segment with a 
humorous interpretation of 
‘“Rhapsody in Blue” — high- 
lighted by sudden halts and 
raspy groans. “‘Summertime”’ 
followed with trumpeter Valery 
Pomeranov offering an array of 
ghost or swallowed notes and 
half-valved technique which re- 
flected shades of Satchmo. The 
spotlight shifted to pianist James 
Williams who responded with 
“My Ship.” Stretching out long 
lines with the right hand while 
the left let floW a rolling rhy- 
thm, he bloomed with virtuo- 


sity. Dennis Irwin smoothly 
plucked the .acoustic. upright 
throughout a complimentary 


treatment of “‘The Man I Love” 
before his fellow Messengers 
returned with a reprise of 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” ; 

The “Poppa” looked proud- 
ly at his young Messengers, 
introduced them to a sparse yet 
receptive audience and _ then 
proceeded to wind up _ the 
set with an outro of his theme 
“In This Korner.”’ At this point 
Blakey unleashed his most vola- 
tile trick. After striking left stick 
to snare, he slid his elbow across 
the snare drum’s head — pro- 
ducing a muted, wah-wah tonal- 
ity — and then continued across 
the rack toms in a rapid pounce. 
If drumming were rated on a 
scale similar to gymnastics, Bla- 


key’s crafty maneuver would - 


score’ 10.0 — 
conclusion 
set. 


an outrageous 
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The Gil Goldstein Trio 
stems from a prolonger college 
friendship. While doing graduate 
work at the University of Miami, 
keyboardist Goldstein encount- 
ered “two undergrads named 
Mark Egan and. Dan: Gottlieb. 
The threesome clicked in 1973 
and played together sporadically 
for the next two years. In 1975 
each musician pursued individual 
paths as Egan moved to New 
York as a_ freelance bassist, 
Goldstein hooked up with gui- 


' tarist Pat. Martino and Gottlieb 


departed for Boston enroute to 
playing with Gary — Burton’s 
quartet. Despite being miles 
apart, the trio kept in contact 
and upon meeting in a particular 
city, played together once again. 
In--_ 1977 Egan and Gottlieb 
joined’the Pat Metheny Group 
while Goldstein pursued a side- 
man career and _ released his 
debut album Pure as Rain onthe 
Chiaroscuro label. __ 

After completing 
work on. Pat Metheny’s ‘upcom- 


ing group album, Egan and > 
Gottlieb reunited with Goldstein — 


for a late summer gig. Their tour 


to a _ breathtaking 


Goldstein 


 @ 
Photo by Sam Jung 


began at Colorado’s Jelluride 
Jazz Festival where the trio 
played its own session and 
served as the impromptu rhythm 
section for Clark Terry and Tom 
Scott. Monday night’s appear- 
ance at R..W. Hunts marked the 
third stop on the group’s tour. 

Set one began with Open 
Road — a tune Goldstein first 
recorded with Pat Martino. 
Operating within a free structure 
of spaced fusion, each member 
explored new territories with his 
instrument, Bouncing, twisting 


and tossing his head, the key- 


boardist attacked his rhodes 
with a percussive approach 

taking off on a long joumey of 
rapidly paced lines. Egan entered 
next with a dosage of liquid 
legato from his ~ European- 
crafted, custom-built 5-string 
electric bass (the fifth string is 


‘tuned to high “*C”). A combined 


trio effort brought the tune toa 
close in a decension of triplets. 

After switching to the con- 
ventional 4-string bass, Egan 
took the lead on a light thematic 
melody — spelling out a bold 
solo of “Jacoesque” magic. Mark 


‘Egan could very well be the 


electric bassist of the future - a 
successor to the throne upon 
which Pastorius now proudly 
sits. Next, the group offered a 
progressive intro to the standard 
“There is No Greater Love.” 
Goldstein. romped through a 
sequence of electro-modes while 
Gottlieb whirled around his set 
in a percussive outburst. The 
tune constantly changed tempo 
and rhythm, varying between 
avant-garde, swing and rock. Due 
to tremendous group interplay, 
transitions bridging various ap- 
proaches were quite smooth. 

Goldstein then featured an 


original composition entitled 
“Suite .Georgia.”” His unaccom- 
panied acoustic piano intro 


beamed with a mixture of 
tagtime, blues and soul applica- 
tions but upon entry of bass and 
drums all crafty pianistics were 
unfortunately muffled. 

A vocal piece titled ‘Simple 
Arithmetic” followed. Goldstein 
described the tune as a combina- 
tion of Einstein, Parking Tickets, 
Love and the Doobie Brothers. 
Hmmm... due to the unfortunate 
tone inbalance of the P.A. Gil’s 
vocals sounded more like Fin- 
stein singing a love song to the 
Doobies! Nevertheless, this top- 
forty oriented tune attests to thie 
keyboardist’s writing versatility. 

Goldstein dedicated inc 
next tune, “Whistling Mother, ‘ 
to harmonica great Toots Thiele- 


_ mans. The _keyboardist pro- 
studio 


melody 
stacatto 


nounced a pleasant 


lightly caressing 


by 
chords. “Swinging Rhythm” fea- 


tured Mark Egan alternating 
.. (continued on page 35) 
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Pat Benatar Makes 
Fire in the Night 


By Thomas R. Melloni 


It’s coming towards the end. 
of 1979 and so far this year a 
Niagra of good music has flowed 
from old and new bands. Fine 
albums have come from- estab- 
lished ‘stars (i.e. Led Zeppelin, 


‘Bob Dylan) and even better 
‘albums from struggling stars (ie. 
Graham Parker, Mick Taylor, 
‘Talking Heads). Amid all the 


great vinyl of 1979, Pat Bena- 
tar’s debut album Jn the Heat of 
the Night may seem like just a 
spark in the great fire of rock ‘n 
roll. 


On a first listening, some 
people might pass off the album 
as being Blondie—ish. Some 
similarities are evident because 
Mike Chapam producer on Blon- 
die and the Knack), breaking a 
self-vow not to .produce any 


-more new artists, controlled 


some of the production work. 
On most of the album, though, 
Pat Benatar reaches moments of 
pure rock never even attempted 


‘by Blondie, Qn the opening cut 
‘Heartbreaker,’ Benatar sings so 
forcefully, she belittles one. Her 


Theater_ 


voice has a sound of vengeance 
reminiscent of Roger Daltry of 
the Who or Robert Plant of Led 
Zeppelin. - 
Besides anger, Benetar has 
other personality traits. She is 
witty and thought-provoking in 
“My Clone Sleeps Alone”’ and a 
sarcastic “‘So- Sincere.’”” On the 
title track, Benetar also exhibits 
a passionate side; her fiery vocals 
tempting and teasing one. Along 


with her own material, Benetar |. 


also does some interesting re- 
makes of John Cougar’s “I Need 
a Lover,” and Alan Parson’s 
“Don’t Let It Show.” 

Throughout the whole al- 
bum, Benatar stays away from 
being just another female voca- 
list with a pretty face and 
physique. She sings with such 
virility that"it~is-a bit shocking. 
As she has stated in a press 
release, ‘“‘Low-key or laid-back 
I’m not. A lot of women singers 
today seem to be saying ‘If you 
love me and then hurt me, Ill 
die.’ I say ‘If you love me, then 
hurt me, I’ll kick your ass.”” Let 
Pat Benatar kick} yours for 
awhile; you’ll enjoy it. 


Whats Up at Royall Tyler 


The 1979-1980 schedule for 


| the Royall Tyler Theatre will 


lead off with The Country Wife 
from October 17-20, a Restora- 
tion comedy written by William 
Wycherley and directed by UVM 
Assistant Professor Judith 
Williams. 

The 42nd President, a play 
written by UVM student Nor- 
man Schultz and-—directed by 
UVM student Robert Lovell, will 
be presented from November 
14-17. 


Jazz is... 


In January 1980, the Ameri- 


can. College Theater Festival’s | 


Regional Conference is planned. 
New England’s six best student 
written and directed plays will 
compete for a first place award. 

Native Son, a black drama 
directed by Jennifer Cover, is 
scheduled for March, 1980. 

Players Production, a° Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta spon- 
sored by University Players and 
directed by Molly Smith, will 
conclude the season in April. _ 


cont. from pg. 34 
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between smooth swirls and hard- 
plucked growls throughout a 
keynote solo. “Beantown,” ex- 
tracted from Goldstein’s Pure as 
Rain LP, closed the set with a 
flair. The keyboardist employed 
a Chick Corea approach to fen- 
der rhodes by rapidly tapping 
left-handed chords while bounc- 
ing the melody with his right. 


Thriving on group inter- 
action and individual improvisa- 
tion, the trio performed a set. of 
incredibly progressive fusion 
which satisfied and surprised a 
packed house. Unfortunately, 
the tour has only one more date 
in pera before coming to an 
abrupt halt. Soon after, F 
and Gottlieb will travel with Pat 
Metheny on a fall tour. One 
might then ask “what happens 
to Gil Goldstein.” For starters, 


Egan period. 


the to team up with 


continue to teach elementary 
music at the Mead School in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and 
resume work on his yet-to-be- 
published text, Fusion Piano. 
As for recordingy|Gil plans to 
await a: major label offer from a 
record comp which will 
promote his alyum. Despite all 
individual commitments, Gold- 
stein, Egan and Gottliéb plan to 
hook-up once in January 
for another tour, 

The Gil Goldstein trio never 
dissolves completely. As Mark 


Egan stated, ‘‘we’ll be together] 


for eternity.” A lot of musical 
developments and _ creativity 
could’ occur in such a time 


‘eeeneee8 


ALTERNATIVE TAKES: The 
New Pat Metheny Group album 


American Garage will be released | 


in late October. Pablo Records 


performances. In the distant 
future Goldstein will be putting 
the finishing touches on_ his 
doctorate thesis. in education, 


label to release a disco single, as} . 


plans are underway to promote a 
12” Paulinho da Costa platter 
possessing the song “‘Deja-Vu. 
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_ TI Equipment Group 


Match your degree to our multitude of openings. 
(U.S. Citizenship required) 


Degrees 


Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
industrial Engineering 
Materials Science 
Engineering Physics 
Engineering Mechanics 


Optics (Engineering) 

Manufacturing Technology 

Process and Plastics 
Engineering 

Computer Science 
(Software/Hardware) 


Openings 


Engineering/Computer 
Software/Hardware 

Microwave Development 

Field Test Support 

Logic Design 

Optics Design — Thin Film Coating 
Environmental Design 

Space Telecommunications 
Infrared Reconnaissance 
Thin/Thick Film Design 

Fab Liaison Engineering 

Test Equipment Design 

NC Programming 

Systems Analysis __ 
Cryogenics-Heat Transfer 
Manufacturing Supervision 
Printed Wiring Board Engineering 
FAB Methods 

Signal Processing 

Production Contol 

Functional Manufacturing Engineering, 
Project Manufacturing 
Engineering Control 
Digital/Analog Circuit Design 
Thermal Analysis 

Mechanical Packaging 

Tool Design 

Antenna Design 

Laser Development 


Radar Design 

Computer Software 

Assembly Methods 
Computer-aided Design 
Computer-aided Testing 
Aerodynamics 

Control Systems 

Applied Mechanics - 

Quality and Reliability Assurance 


—~ Manufacturing Information Systems 


Microprocessor Design 
Minicomputer Applications 
Mechancial Design 
Automated Test Equipment 
Manufacturing 
Project-oriented 
Manufacturing involving: 
* Coordinating 
Manufacturing 
Schedule Commitments 
* Cost-Control/Budget 
Development 
+ Use of Real-Time 
Computer Systems 
Manufacturing Supervision 
Assembly Methods 
Fab Methods 
Tool Design 
NC Programming | 


—— Live in Dallas ———____— na 
The Southwest’s largest and liveliest metropolitan area. 


Discover all the glitter and glamour, spectacular sport and high fashion Dallas is 
famous for — yet an economical place to make a home. Cost of living is way below 
the urban U.S. average. And there’s no state income tax. The country’s 7th largest 
city has year-round sunshine plus lots of lakes and facilities to enjoy it. Dallas and 
surrounding area has 47 colleges, 50 hospitals, 2 major medical education and 
research institutions, and a wealth of major media.and-entertainment. 


Interviewing on Campus 
October 10-11 


o 


If unable to interview at this time, send resume to: Ruth Lodowski/Texas Instru- 
ments/P. O. Box 226015, M.S. 222/Dallas, Texas 75266. 


se 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 
An equal opportunity employer M/F 
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I remember when it happened. When I first 
realized that I was no longer a child. I was 14. I came 
rushing home eager to tell my parents something 
exciting. They were in the library, reading. My 
mother was in the leather chair by the window, my 
father in front of the Dutch-tile stove. The sun 
streamed in through the high windows adding warmth 
to the peaceful picture. 

I dumped myself in my mother’ s lap and hugged 
her violently. 

She had not heard me come in and was startled. 
She tried to push me away and seemed annoyed. 
“You are too big,” she said. 

I remained:on-her lap, stunned, an@teeked over 
to my father for support. 

But he nodded his head absentmindedly and said, 
“‘ves, you are.’ 

‘I ran to my' room and ovina: I was a grown-up. 
And I was not at all ready for it. I wanted to die! 

That day I started a diary, which I have kept up 
ever since. \ 

My diary was my comfort — I continued to live. 

At 1711 bought a pair of high heels and went to 
my first ball. My older sisters, who then attended the 
University in Stockholm, had invited me. So I went, 
in a long red dress with flowers and a black eye, 
which I had received the night before at a basketball 
game. 

I was immensely pee: when someone thought 


’ I was twenty. 


Soon after that I bought myself a gold engage- 
ment ring in a 25-cent store. It colored my finger 
green. But people who didn’t know me thought I was 
engaged, and the boys left me alone. I really didn’t 
like boys, I didn’t understand them. We were four 


girls in my family. I was the youngest, a surprise who | 


arrived when my next older sister was starting school. 
I was always loved, spoiled, and protected. 

When ‘we graduated, many of my friends sported 
_ REAL gold rings and had their pictures in the paper. I 
" thought they were stupid. 

I enjoyed my freedom. I walked alone along the 
ocean at night and delighted in the moonshine of the 
sea. In the daytime I dared the waves in my little 
canoe and came close to a cold grave a couple of 
times when the tide tured and tried to pull me out 
to sea. I spent the summer running, swimming, 
horseback riding. And I was happy ina wild, free and 
frantic way. ; 


That did it. I promptly removed myself and my 
dearest belongings from my parents’ comfortable 
home and settled: in the old homestead, which was 
our summer place deep in the high-land woods. Intent 
on a time of grieving. Or so-I thought. It tumed out 
to be quite short. 

I was happy. But in a different way. In a a still, 
pensive, peaceful way. 

I loved to walk alone in the woods and see dase: 
moose, fox, rabbits, grouse and mice. I would spend 
days just wandering, looking and dreaming. Many 
times I would lie down among the juniper trees on a 
little island in a bog, and sleep until the sun got into 
my .eyes or -umtil night dimmed and.the,dew ‘chilled 
me. 

Alone in the woods, I found my self. I grew up. I 
experienced and learned about life from Nature. I 
loved its beauty..in every detail. My joy was often 
overwhelming. | would embrace a huge pine, lean 
back and look up to the small white clouds in the 
intensely blue sky. I would laugh and cry. And thank 
God for everything. I was constantly awed and 
surprised: some bright flowers by a little stream; 
graceful fawn watching me with big eyes; a mother 
capercailzie spreading out her wings over her chicks. 

And-all the smells. The warm good smell of moss, 
of pine, of deer and moose. THIS was my home. 

- I picked blackberries, blueberries and raspberries, 
and collected fragrant mushrooms. I had no need for 
other food. I became very thin, but strong and wiry. 

I had no need for other people either. 

There was so much life, so much love-all around 
me. 

I was up and out in the woods in the chilly spring 
morning to watch the capercailzie courting; strutting, 
singing and eventually mating. And I saw the lovely 
black cock’s crooning and dancing for their little 


‘ brown females. 


In. the fall when the air was thin- with icecold 
brightness, I listened to the bullmoose’s mating call. 

There was sadness too in my paradise. There 
were hunters in the woods. There was death of the 
beautiful deer and moose and birds. Then my life was 
agony. 

Sometimes I was in danger myself. Like the day I 


To Lear to Live, 
Leam to Love 
Leam to Leave 


Fall came and I went to work in the bank. 

Soon I noticed a young, nice-looking man who, 
like a sentry, paraded: back and forth outside our 
house. Somehow-he managed to get invited to my 
parents regular tea parties. There he was, always 
agreeing with my father in his political discussions. 

There were no objections when he invited me to 
movies and concerts. He brought me flowers and 
chocolate. He really loves me, I thought. 

But do I love him? I really don’t know. 

When we were walking in the park he tried to 
kiss me every time we were out of reach of the street 

ts. 
oe TO my surprise the other girls in the bank started 
to notice me, because of Alan. Suddenly I was 
accepted in their sorority. They thought Alan was 
“cute.” \ 

Actually. he was very nice-looking. He had 
beautiful teeth which he showed off all the time. He 
had mischievous blue eyes and a head full of blond 
curls. It,was fun to walk around town with him-and 
meet the other girls with their dull-looking boy- 


Well, dt was fun only until I found out that ae 
"had a pretty hot girlfriend in his home town, ang 
ye eee ae 
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stepped into a hornet’s nest in the ground and was: - 
stung all over my bare legs. I reacted to the poison 
and almost died out in the woods. But next day, my 
heart still pounding crazily, I crawled and dragged 


~myself back to the cottage: ~ 


Another day, as I was cutting wood, I accident- 
ally dug the big ax into my left hand. I stared at the 
perfect cut that left the thumb dangling and revealed 
white bone, red flesh and a severed, curled-up tendon. 

I never knew I had that blood. It filled the 
whole hand basin. Someone in the mirror above the 
handbasin seemed to have a GREEN face. 

At that point I sat myself down, pressed the 
thumb back onto the. hand and sec it with a 
whole roll of surgical tape. I left the tape on for a 
couple of weeks and nature took care of the healing. 
There was no need for a physician or nurse. 

There were times, however, when I longed for 
someone. Someone who would hold me tightly and 
whisper sweet words in my ear. These longings 
overwhelmed me when I sat in front of the fire at 
night and listened to soft, sentimental music from my 
little battery radio. There were also times when I lay 
in bed and my tired body still resisted sleep. 

Other times, when I sat by the fire I seemed to 
reach down in a depth of memories. Songs and stories 
were born or reshaped in my mind and I spent hours 
and whole nights listening to them. Maybe they were 
tales that my parents had told me about my fore- 
fathers: of the Vikings, the warriors, the fighters, the 
strong. Because in the old times only the strong 
survived. All others died of starvation, of plague, of 
tuberculosis. The Strong remained, cultivated this 
soil, built this house, bore children. 

‘I saw myself as a link in a long chain. Every link 
equally important. Every link liad to be strong so that 
the chain would not break. 

Today I am. . 

Yesterday my parents were. 

Tomorrow my children will be. 

Life continues forever. We live to love. 
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“You Can Park Here - J ust Dont Bring God 
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a simple play for those who worry too much - ‘metaphysically and socially 


“It’s hard to bea packrat, 
Jt’s hard to be a ‘bo 
But living’s so much harder 
Where the heartless people go” 
Don McLean 


SCENE: Two park. benches. One is occupied by a 
man, Arthur, in tattered clothes. He lies on 
the bench facing the sky; using the arm of the 
bench as a head rest. The second bench runs 
perpendicular and to the right of.the first, with 
its right arm stopping just short of Arthur's 
bench. Charles, Everett, and Winslow occupy this 
seat. They are dressed like Arthur, except Everett 
wears a tie. Squeaky and Fred stand catty-corner- 
ed to the bench’s angle, and in the center is a 


garbage can with a blazing fire which allows each . 


to see the other’s faces against the black of the 
night. Two bottles of whiskey, are being passed: 
around. 


EVERETT: It’s almost that time again. 
FRED: Yeah. The cold is really getting to me. 


CHARLES: It should be warmer in the tunnels 
underground. 
eno ROH Fes 


FRED: But you know how crowded it’s been getting 
down there. We’re not all that unique any more. 


ARTHUR: Oh. Why don’t we move'to China, then? 


SQUEAKY: We’ve always managed to keep ourselves 
sheltered. The cold shouldn’t be any worse this 
year. 


a 


ARTHUR: Don’t expect ae to warm up, guys. 
(Cut to narrator) 


NARRATOR: The place — The Bowery. The time — 
Christmas Eve. Six bums with but each other for 
company. Their existence — A shred of clothing 
here, a bottle there. The world expects nothing 
from them, although Arthur once submitted 
blueprints for a machine which would distill 
whiskey from nuclear waste. The future looks 
like the past, and the present looks like the 
Cheshire Cat, only it doesn’t smile (and it has less 
fur). But unknown to any of our homeless 
friends, they are about’to receive a visitor from 
an unknown space and time — all we know 
is that he was asked to move. He comes from: 
the No-Parking Zone. 


(Back to the Bowery) 


EVERETT (to Winslow, who is scratching himself):- 
What’re you itching about? 

WINSLOW: I just found out where ants go for the 
winter. 


EVERETT: Stop scratching and pass the bottle. 


FRED: I wish I knew where I could go. I wish I knew 
what-I was doing here. 


SQUEAKY: Why can "t sie be happy just getting 
along? 


»y 


FRED: It just goes round and round, like a merry-go- — 


round, and I’m always reaching for that brass 

- ring. Each time I get my hands on it, the ride 
speeds up and I lose my grip. I want that ring to 
show for my efforts. eae 


CHARLES: Actually, I’d prefer a slice of Melba toast. 


EVERETT: I think we're all fine so long as we have a 


nice fire, some beans, and old reliable. (Pats the 


bottle) 


SQUEAKY: “There shouldn't be any problems — you 
know now charitable people get around Christ- 
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ARTHUR: Yeah. (Laughs, in an old lady’s voice) God 
will thank me for helping you poor degenerates. 
(Normal voice) Hey — here comes that guy again. 


(Enter well-dressed man from left. He walks 


across the front of the action, then turns towards 
_ bums) 


WELL—DRESSED MAN: You unfortunate fellows! 
Well, I’ve been walking by you for several 
months now, and I think it’s high time I lend a 
hand. How would you like to be janitors in my 

- department store? 


(All look at him sarcastically. Fred spits up a fresh 
mouthful of whiskey and laughs uncontrollably. 
Others chuckle.) 


ARTHUR: That’s mighty Christian of you sir, but 
_ we're a employed. 


WELL—DRESSED MAN Cingredulously): Is that so? 


ARTHUR: Yes. We instruct wild animals on the intri- 
cate and significant aspects of their fertility 
rituals. Maybe you’d like to work for us! 


(Well-dressed man leaves indignantly. ) 

FRED: Some people just have no sense of humor. 
WINSLOW: Would you? 

EVERETT: I wish good old Zeke akan 
SQUEAKY: He did a great one-legged chicken call. 


Bagh sara 
EVERETT: Remember how he used to tell his life 
story? (Spotlight on Everett, who is taking 
Zeke’s part) ‘‘I was on my own from the start. 
When I was nine, I was a short-order cook at 
Joe’s, real short. That’s where I met George. He 
trained me ’till I was 17 when we signed up for 
‘the Golden Gloves. 1939 Lightweight Champ. I 
was really going places. Then came the war... 
and then came Sally. The apple of my eye. What 
a peach. But then it turned to the pits. She went 
for those war heroes with the medals. You know 
— real men — about — town. But I kept my fight- 
ing to the. ring; and wound up with a new 
friend.” (Pats the bottle). (Stage lights back on) 


CHARLES: Pass me that bottle, you Napoleon in 
rags! 


(Another bum runs on stage) 

NEW BUM: Hey guys — there’s a big traffic jam. Let’s 
go wipe windows. 

ARTHUR: Ah — go suck eggs. 


FRED: (in the tone of a sad realization) Wait a 
second — we forgot the jelly beans. 


ALL: (In despair) Oh. 


(Enter young children singing ‘Silent ah 


(Bums smile at children and throw some coins) . 
(Sound of jingling bells offstage) (All children look 
up.) 


ARTHUR: Poor, misled fawns. 


FIRST CHILD: Oh Boy! Here he comes! 
SECOND CHILD: With his eight salisate: 


FIRST CHILD: They're not reindeer — T : 


by Bogdon Chelmnitski . 


(Bums suddenly. take interest and look up) fpraiies 
cackle is heard) 


EVERETT: What a jolly laugh! 


(On stumbles ‘Santa ‘with a dirty beard and a soiled. 
red outfit. He carries a nage ree paper bag over his 
shoulder. ) 


SANTA: Cheers everybody! 


(He hands presents to the children and bottles to the 
men.) me 


SECOND CHILD: I knew there was a | Santa Claus! 
I just knew it! 


FIRST CHILD: Boy. My mom'lies to me. 


FRED: Hey Santa, I bet you don’t have anything for 
me. 


SANTA: Of course I don’t. Nobody can give you any- 
thing. But if you’re as smart as I think you are, 
you should find something in your pocket. 


(Fred reaches into his pocket and pulls out a brass 
ring: He smiles and nods knowingly.). 


FRED: Maybe I can hold on to it this time. It’s just 
going to take some effort. (He smiles again.) 
. 
ARTHUR: You Sie. Santa, you look a lot like our 
old pal Zeke. 


‘ pik 7 
(Others chuckle.) 


SANTA: I often get mistaken for past friends. (Pause) 
Well, I must be gone. Stay out of trouble, 
fellows. 

ALL: So long Santa. 

(Exit Santa. Again ‘‘Jingle Bells” are heard.) 


SQUEAKY: Hey -— what's this? (Bends over and 
picks up a pair of boxing gloves) 


CHARLES: Makes you respect paisa (Scattered 


laughter). 
(They touch bottles together and drink.) 


WINSLOW: The egg nog never tasted so good. 


(Break to narrator) 


NARRATOR: The Bowery. Lost and searching, 
‘waiting and drinking. The winter. Cold and white 
and lonely, yet open for hope. Two paths travel- 
ling through time and space, and Criss-crossing 
for happiness and - understanding in the 
No-Parking Zone. _ @ 


Peter Niceberg 
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Rustling in the golden tickly-when-touched hay 
A tiny calico kitten romps 
Twisting and slipping over and , 
Over by the huge-red door, slightly ajar; 
The warning sun rises slowly, majestically ; 
Filling the crack in the doorway, the sky taking on an orange-red hue. 
A wide-brimmed flimsy straw hat sets 
Atop an ancient weatherbeaten face. 
The silhouetted figure stalks purposefully 
Toward the open door of the barn, 
The sliver of opening:beckoning to him invitingly. 
The much-used pail hangs, 
Momentarily forgotten in the wis calloused hand; 
The early sun gleaming off its silvery aluminum sides, 
He now stands framed in the doorway _| 
The silent dawn creeping stealthily up behind him. 
. His heavy mud-caked boots thud on the concrete floor and 
Stopping, his empty hand reaches to a switch. 
The inner.barn comes alive 
With the stark glare from two overhead bulbs 
And she, lying gracefully content, chewing her cud, 
Barely deigns to notice him. - 
A gentle nudge; she rises. 
The pail is placed and a warm, steaming stream 
Of pale white milk hisses and ; 
Splats into the bottom of the pail. 
The new day is begun. 


- Cathy Dudley 


SALE! 


Pure Shetland Wool 
Sweaters 
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Regularly 18. 


The classic sweater: Full 7m 
fashioned crewneck Ys 
pullovers in the best fall 
colors. Sizes small, med.,# 
large. 
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_ | PARK FREE — RIDE FREE — 
Just present your ticket 
at Beverly Pearl. One 
hour free parking at 
Burlington Square, or 
return CCTA Bus Token. 


Betsy Loeser 


63 Church St. — Downtown Phone 863-6522 
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Peter Niceberg 


The shadows are dominant, 
The light is dim; 

She’s very calculating 

At every whim. 

Shouts out that she’s drowning 
But she sure as hell can swim, 


When no one’s there to save her. 


Growing urban renewal appears 
On the scene; 

Dirt under his fingernails, 

His lapels are clean. 

Like a condemned tenement 
Where the grass is still green — 


The truth reveals itself. 


Swings her vinyl umbrella 
Like a parasol on a sunny day, 
Appears to be lost but she 
Knows her way. 

A magnetic personality 

That draws people away — 
Repelled by positive forces, 
The navigator sets his courses 
For another day. 
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Leam to Live... 


And | imagined how God smiled softly when he 
looked down at all of us, so weak and trying so hard. 
I imagined how God gently helped us all into this 
world. And out of it too. 

kkkKKKK 

Years go by slowly. The wind blows and my trees 
sing above my cottage. Christmas, Easter, Midsummer 
and birthdays I spend with my expanding family. My 
grandparefits pass away. My sisters are _now all mar- 
ried and have children. They visit me. The children 
love my cottage and the woods. I carry them on my 
arm, I show them my Life and I feel their softness 
and sweetness deep in my heart long after they have 
left. 

I start to dream of.a family of my own. A man to 
love. Children to bring up. 

Am I ready for it? Do I know enough? Will I be 
able to love? 

On Saturday nights the young people in the 
village dance in the road. Two old men make their 

violins cry and laugh and the young ones dance, The 
sun bately sets for two hours in the middle of the 
summer night, and the twilight is full of temptation. 


I like to be held in the dance, to be lifted and | 


twirled in the air by strong arms. It is smooth and 
warm to touch, this suntanned muscular arm around 
my waist. 

The boys,wonder how a young pretty girl like me 


can live all alone“up. in the woods. They ride their » 


bikes or drive their cars out to my cottage on Sun- 
days. They bring me gifts from civilization: books, 
cake, strawberries and chocolate. And they cut up a 
lot of wood “4 me. But somehow I am happy when 
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Time ticks away as 

The party reminisces — 

Lingering over coffee and kisses, 
Cleaning the chrystal and ~ 
Breaking the dishes, 

Shattering on the linoleum floor — 
Too bad there couldn’t be more. 


-Joan Hocky 
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Then unexpectedly, forcefully, Jorge bursts into 
my life. From a faraway foreign country, dark and 
beautiful. He does not come cautiously, gently like 
‘the Swedish boys with flowers and chocolate in hand. 

He offers nothing besides himself and I, enchant- 
ed, accept. 

THIS is love, I say to myself. I can’t remember 
anything else — than Jorge. . 

““You will come to my country,” he says.- ie 
will get ‘married and I will always love you and never, 
never leave you.” 

Then I remember my woods, my house, my part 
in the chain, my children. 

“No, Jorge,” I say. “I can’t go away from my 
homeland. I don’t want to live anywhere else in the 
whole world. I want my children to grow up right 
here in my woods, among my trees. And I want them 


to know my language and learn the old songs and. 
“stories of their forefathers. And I want them to be 


with their grandparents and aunts and uncles and 
cousins for Christmas and Easter and Midsummer. 
I LIVE here, Jorge. I love it here.”’ 
“You don’t love ME?” asks Jorge. 
KkRKKEK 
“When I leave Sweden, the land is swept in a veil 
of snow. The plane on the strip seems so cold-grey 
and small in the storm. I am afraid. I don’t want to 
leave. But I know that I have to. Leave for love. For 
Jorge. ee Bates: 


My father holds me tightly, tears running down 


his cheeks. ; 

“God bless you, little girk»God keep my @fild,” 
are the last words I hear him say. 

And the plane circles over my ween bedded 
down in snow. 
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Just pour Comfort" 

over ice, and sip it. 

It’s smooth. Mellow. 
Delicious. No wonder 
it's so popular on- 
the-rocks. Fantastic 
solo...great incombo § 
with colangUP, fruit. 


juices, milk, too. 


Nothing’s so delicious as Comfort® on-the-rocks! 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION. 80-100 PROOF LIQUEUR. ST LOUIS..MO 63132! 
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slorence Downey stared at herself in the hallway 
mirror and found that it was impossible to keep from 
picking over her make-up or teasing her hair. She was very 
nervous even though it was her daughter and son-in-law 
who were coming over for dinner and cocktails. She wanted 


to appear her very best’ and wanted to have an enjoyable | 


evening, especially because Liz and, Arthur hadn’t been to 


visit in over a month. It was also a special occasion, for | 
’ stairway. and yelled, “I think they’re"here$’ But turning 


Arthur had just been promoted. ’ 
Florence was quite pretty at forty-eight, as good-look- 
ing as any Midwesterner at that age. She was.a woman of 
medium height and a fairly nice figure. Her stare was 
somewhat hollow, her large and greyish eyes seemed to 
focus on everything and nothing, her other facial features 
retreated into the homogeneity of her healthy pink skin. 
Her nose was elfish, small and pointy, while her cheeks 
were ever so slightly concave. Her short, straight, black hair 


revealed only a few scattered strands of grey, so few that no 


attempt would ever be made to conceal them. “Yes,” 
she reassured herself. ‘‘At least I will never be totally grey.” 

It was seven o'clock and they were due to arrive soon. 
Florence thought of the coming meeting and felt the 
tension heighten inside of herself. She wished to have a 
favorable conversation with Liz, she wanted to be able to 
communicate with her. “If only’ she weren’t so...”’ Flor- 
ence’s mind drifted in a painful direction and she thought 
of her first husband. He had abandoned them only eight 
years ago but had managed to leave his mark, a growing 
mockery and blossoming reminder of himself: their daugh- 
ter Liz. Florence scolded herself for dwelling upon the 
distressing subject and began to think positively once again. 
She wondered how :she could steer the conversation in 
suitable directions. 

“Pat,”” she called upstairs. ‘‘You’d better be ready: 
within five minutes! They should be here at any time.” 
Florence worried about her yw husband making a good 
impression, for her daughter and son-in-law were still not 
too familiar with him. She realized that Pat and Arthur, like 
most men, shared many common interests and seemed to 
have hit it off, but it was her daughter that she really 
desired to get along with her new husband. She nearly 
craved some sign of approval, of affection. ‘‘Pat, where are 


- you? It’s already five minutes past seven and I'd like you 


to be down here when they arrive.”’ Florence’s tone grew 
slightly impatient, and the silence that followed this utter- 
ance seemed to hint a mutual annoyance on the part of 
Patrick. 

He appeared at the top of the stairway rather Suddenly, 
a slender, somewhat awkward man of fifty. Momentarily at 
a loss for words, he brushed back his short, white hair, 
forgetting that he had just taken great pain in parting it 
straight. His newly-acquired wife made him feel jvery 
self-conscious at times, perhaps because he had been a 
bachelor for so long. 

“Did you happen to notice that I got that stain off 
your: jacket?” Florence turned back to the mirror as she 
was speaking and gave herself an appreciative smile. She was 
satisfied with her new husband and suddenly felt more 
confident in facing the evening ahead. 

“Thank you, dear,” Patrick replied. ‘‘I’ll be down soon 
to help you prepare things in the kitchen.” ° 

“They won't be necessary,” she called back. “I can 
‘handle things okay.” Florence had turned towards the 
window for she could hear the wind. A storm was threaten- 
ing. 

“I'll be down in just two minutes, okay?’’ Pat stared 
nervously at his wife for a moment, and when she failed to 
answer, he simply sighed and headed back to the bathroom. 

The wind increased outdoors. The two-story, suburban 
home seemed to shudder in response. It was a dark night in 
the quiet neighborhood that lay near the debris-coated 
shoreline of heavily-polluted Lake Erie. Lakewood was a 
nice enough community, or rather as nice as one could 
expect in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Florence had lived in this section of the country for 
her entire life. She was comfortable in the dreary Midwest. 
It was far-from being one of the most scenic areas in the 
world, but the land served its purpose well enough. She 


l corn and soybean fields in the country, the decaying 
| skylines of lakeside cities, the stagnant and suffocating 
ii rivers that crept like mud towards the state’s common 


ii] cesspool. - 
Hill: ... She had been born in Detroit, raised in Toledo, married 
} in Cleveland, divorced in Sandusky, remarried in Lake~ 
wood. She was accustomed to the filth, the stink of burning | 
rubber and of mills, the hellish glow from blast furnaces at 


! night, the i 


nt-of drowsy barges on the lake, 
the ships docked along the shore and bursting with or 


| waiting for cargo, some bound for or.coming from Detroit, 
1 Chicago, Duluth, Toronto, or perhaps Liverpool, Antwerp... 


It was a world of egocentric businessmen, rude and 
unruly blue-collar workers, blacks who stared at the white 
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| commuters with looks: of contempt. She was indifferent to 
this type of existence, or mther she had never been given 


the opportunity to perceive it in a different. light. She 


occupied the featureless wasteland as a parasite attaches. 


itself to a sleeping animal. 

Florence saw a flash. A pair of headlights glared 
through the transparent curtains hanging over the living 
room picture window. She ran back.:to the foot of the 


back to the window, she saw that the headlights were 
receding... just somebody turning around. She wondered if 
she should call to Pat again. No, she would have him 
downstairs and ready on time. ‘‘He’s slower than most 
women!” she thought as she half-giggled out loud. 
Florence's first husband would purposely be late for 


anything that was important to her. It had taken sixteen ~ 


years for her to realize that he was keeping her waiting for 
nothing at all, sixteen years that had left her with nothing 
except a lost capacity. Their marriage had been only 
another business transaction in that industrial area, another 
relationship that had outlived its usefulness. 

Regardless of the pain and the humiliation, Florence 
had ceased to regret the rupture. She had resolved to return 
to the normalcy that she had known during her years of 
growing up in Toledo. It was not as easy as she had antici- 
pated, and many times she had longed for the son that she 
has always dreamed about, the ideal support. Her daughter 
only served to salt the wounds; she wasn’t the type of child 
that Florence had expected. Liz seemed a punishment, a 
hereditary curse. Liz had been strong, but only for herself. 

“I’m coming down right away!’ Pat’s voice startled 
Florence so much that she nearly tipped over a vase that 
was standing on a hallway table. She giggled childishly and 
soon lost herself in thought once again. 

Her ambitions had been reborn, ambitions that had 
seemingly died along with her chances for having more 


children. There could never be any more attempts and she 
had accepted that fact. She felt somewhat rejuvenated now, | 
for she had remarried, she was going back to school in: 


hopes of getting a degree in psychology. And tonight her 


one daughter and son-in-law were coming over for dinner’ 


and cocktails. 


Suddenly remembering the dinner, Florence ran to the} 
kitchen, though she needn’t have warried. The pumpkin pie | 


had been baked, the dining table nicely set with her best 
china and silverware, the roast was simmering in its juices. 
Pat had taken out the liquor, cheese and crackers and 
placed them in the living room. Everything was ready, 
everything would be impressive. She looked from the 


_ window over the kitchen sink into the darkne§s. The storm 


was continuing to threaten, the wind was still shaking the 
house. She could barely discern the tumultous roar of the 
waves as they battered the nearby shoreline. A foghorn 
blared somewhere in the distance. She wished that the 
storm would break. 

Pat’s voice broke the spell for an instant, and she 
remembered her premature call for his presence and hoped 
that he wouldn’t be too mad. Coincidence prevailed, 
however. 

“They just came into the driveway, Flo. You wanna 


come out and meet them at the door with me, or are you [| 


too busy with the dinner?” . 

“I'll be right out,’ she yelled. As she made her way to 
the door, she,threw a wooden spoon towards the kitchen 
sink in her hasfe. It shattered an empty glass at the edge of 
the basin, the glittering and jagged pieces scattering across 
the counter. She laughted as she left the room. 

“Hi, Mom! I hope that we aren’t that late.” Liz took 
her coat off and Pat placed it, along with Arthur’s in the 
hallway closet. Liz seemed to be excited as she spoke. 

“Yeah, Flo,” Arthur said suddenly. “I hope that we 
aren’t too late but, as you must know, Lizzie takes hours to 
get ready for everything.” ; 

Liz giggled. ‘‘You know damned well that I was at the 
office rather late, honey. Don’t start applying those stereo- 
types to me or else I'll be forced to shatter your male ego 
once and for all.” Teasingly she pokéd Arthur on the nose. 
She pulled on a moustache that was attempting, unsuccess- 
fully, to reach maturity and he pushed her hand away. The’ 
semi-moustache looked pretty silly. 

“Well, Liz, the extra minutes just mean that the roast 
will be a bit well done. I know that’s how you two like it so 
you've benefited from your tardiness.’ They had just 
arrived and already, Florence found herself searching for 
the right* words. ‘Why don’t you all sit down and have 
your cocktails now? Dinner can be served anytime... 
everything's ready.” Late at the office, thought Florence. 
That certainly sounded familiar. - 

“You two must be starving, so maybe we should just 
have a quickie. Anybody for champagne?” Pat headed 
towards an ice bucket near the entrance to the dining room. 

“Oh... Pat! We're saving that to.celebrate with during 


dinner. We've got to toast Art on his promotion and we | 


can’t do it at the dinner table with just ice water.” Florence 


{glanced towards her daughter as she spoke. Her stomach 


tightened as she stared, she felt tense and unsure of herself. 
“Damn-—you!”’ she reprimanded herself. ‘‘That’s your 
daughter sitting there. You can talk to her.” Florence's 
hand twitched, as if in reply. 

Liz Forsythe didn’t resemble her mother in very many 
ways, especially in appearance. She was a relatively short 
woman of twenty-five with a somewhat heavy build, 
although she was certainly not fat by any means. The heavy 
build, tended to reveal itself as desirable as far as her pro- 
portions were concerned, shapely curves within the limits 
of beauty. Her hair was black like her mother’s but was also 
long and curly, and at times it seemed to melt into a 
complexion;that was far darker than her.mother's. Her 
cheeks were full, her nose narrow but rounded near the 
nostrils, and her eyes were piercing and dark brown. She 
was a strong and assertive person, quick to take what she 
wanted, quick to fasten her draining stare upon anyone she 
might disapprove of, yet she possessed a unique sensitivity 
that revealed itself at unusual moments. She was the 
image of her father right down to the fact that she was 
involved in the business world. She had emulated her father 
for her entire life and yet buried deep inside of her was a 
bit of her mother. 

“You must like the dress I’m wearing, huh Mom?’ Liz 
was noticeably embarrassed when she saw that her mother 
Was staring right at her, and with aperplexed look on her 
face. 

“It... it really complements your features, dear. 
Where'd you get it?” Florence suddenly realized what she’d 
been doing. She had always seen so much of her first 
husband in her daughters features. ~~ 

“Art gave it to me in September. Can you believe that 


any man could have such a’taste for women’s clothing? He 


surprises me every day!’’ 

“And that pin!’’ Pat said as he carried over a tray 
replete with various bottles of liquor, a dish of ice, and four 
a glasses. “It goes well with that dress. Where'd you get 
it?” 

. “My father sent that to me from California. It was a 
birthday ‘present which he said he picked in some Chinese 
import shop on the waterfront.” Liz toyed with the neck- 
lace and smiled. 

“I think that it’s rather odd, myself,” teased Arthur. 
“Sort of reminds me of a smiling face because of all of 
those strange designs on it.” 

“Your dad is always on the go, isn’t he?” Pat asked as 
he set the tray down on the coffee table in front of the 
couch. “What was he doing in California?” 

“Oh, he transferred out there a month ago. He went to 
Frisco in September to find a place to live.” Liz shifted 
uncomfortably but continued. ‘‘He’s planning to...” 

“I think that I'll check on things in the kitchen.” 
Florence got up. 

“Why don't you just relax with us for a few minutes, 
‘Mom? Tit telp you in the kitchen when we're all ready for 
dinner.” Liz stood up and touched her mother’s hand. It 
was trembling. 3 

Florence smiled weakly at her daughter and ther 
turned to Pat. ‘‘Pour them some drinks, Pat. I'll have dinner 


}on the table in ten minutes. You must all be starving.” 
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towards the dining room daor. She tried to think of some- 
thing that would get a.more positive conversation going. 
“You know, Mom, you've really done a great job of decora- 
ting this house... it’s-so full of life; much better than in our 
old house back in Sandusky.” 

Florence pulled the plug on the electric knife and 
tumed to look at her daughter, a slight grin restraining itself 


“on her face. ‘I’m really glad that you like it. I’ve learned so 


much about decorating from those classes that I’ve been 
taking.”” She seemed to be genuinely surprised at Liz’s 


~ compliment. 


“You can really express yourself well. That class must 
be doing a lot for you. Your artistic talent is finally shining 
through.” 

“I’m much happier now too, you know. Pat doesn’t 
hold me back, he encourages me to do things on my own 
that I’ve never even attempted before. I’ve never had such 
support.” 

“T'll bring these out now and I'll tell the boys that 
dinner is ready.” Her mother’s last remark had struck a 
nerve. ‘‘They really hit it off, you know, right from the 
start. Doesn’t that make you feel good, knowing that our 
husbands get along?” - : 

Florence nodded. ‘‘They’re both wonderful. I know 
that I couldn’t ask for more than what I’ve gotten with Pat 
and you must feel the same way about Art. At least you’ve 


. gotten off to a good start with your marriage... you’ve 


by Glenn T. Reed 


Pa 


‘Mother...’ Liz dropped her hand and her mother 


| headed to the kitchen. 


‘‘What will you have, Art? We’ve got just about every- 
thing here... enough to stock a bar for a week.” Pat shook a 


| bottle of Beefeater’s. 


“T think I’ll have a gin and tonic. That always seems to 


| whet my appetite and I’m expecting a real treat tonight.” 
' Arthur reached for a Ritz cracker and a slab of cheese. 


“What about you... 
“I’m sorry. Ummm... 


Liz?”’ Pat touched her shoulder. 
I don't really-feel like having a 


| drink now. I'd like to help Mom in the kitchen if she'll let 


m ybe she’s miscalculated on something and has been 
call Kentucky Fried Chicken to the rescue. " Liz 
turned and headed to the kitchen. 

“Okay, but I’m sure that she has everything under 


control. We’ll have to talk: over some business at the dinner 


table, eh?” Pat called out as Liz reached the kitchen door. 
“I'd like to hear what’s happening at the agency.” 

‘Sure thing. We've got a lot of things to talk about 
with Art’s promotion and all.” Liz paused at the door. She 


| looked back to the men and found them to be completely 


engrossed in a conversation already. She listened and heard 


_ the clang of pans and a succinct curse. She continued to 


hesitate, pondered how to approach the next few moments.’ 


| She listened. again. The storm seemed to be out over the 
| lake still, but the wind had died down slightly. She shiver- 
| ed, rubbed her arms, glanced around the room. It seemed | 


familiar in outline, but her mother had accomplished much 
more in filling it with her personality than Liz had ever 


thought possible. She noticed the antique chairs, the 
collection of colorful bottles and vases on the cedar shelves, : 


the row of books, the picture of herself on graduation day. 
Her father wasn’t in the picture, but he had been there. Her 
mother had refused to see him even for such an important 
event. Liz glanced around the room again. She noticed the 
balanced color scheme, the comfortable as well as the 
showy aspects of the room. “She’s done so much,”’ she 
thought to herself. “If only she and I could reach such a...’ 
she bit her tongué and for a moment her eyes started to 
tingle, feel slightly heavy. She entered the kitchen. 

“Is the dining room all set, Mom?” Liz had caught her 
mother by surprise, who spilled a ladle full of gravy onto 
the counter in response. 

“Well, thanks for sneaking up on me like that. Every- 
thing’s ready so why don’t you just go out to the living 
room and relax? We can have a good talk during dinner.” 
Florence plugged in the electric carving-knife and began to 
cut thin slices of pink meat off of the roast. 

“Okay, we can make this into a nice, comfortable 


evening with shallow conversation, but it would take a bit | 
| with TV dinners.” 


of doing on both our parts. Can't we be open for a change? 
Let's give our husbands a break and not make them feel...” 

“You know, Liz, I’m pretty damned...” Florence 
stopped..and glanced up to the window. Her lips were 
trembling and her shaking hands squeezed hard on the 
carving knife. “Would you mind carrying the potatoes out 
and, ummm.. 
set, dear.” She resumed the chore of carving the roast, ‘the 
mechanical sound of the electric knife filling the kitchen. 

_ “Mother...Mom! Would you please talk to... oh, forget 


’ Liz snatched up the potatoes-and butter ang headed | 


the dish of butter? Then I think we'll be all | - 


found a gem who is unusually sensitive and caring. Just 
don’t...” Florence hesitated. She thought of her first 
husband again, felt the hatred rise in her, the hatred that 
had. resulted from the exploitation of her formerly weak 
nature. Her hatred had splashed onto Liz again. 

Liz was somewhat startled at what her mother nearly 
said, but managed to restrain herself. She had let loose with 
the torrent of repressed feelings in the past and it had done 
nothing but aggrevate the relationship. She refused to hide 
that part of herself which irked her mother and she would 
not start now. 

“Yeah, Mom. I’m a lousy business person too and I 
love it. But, I’m your daughter as well as his, though 
sometimes I honestly wonder if...” . 

“For Christ’s sake, Liz! Not tonight, not...” 

“Not any night.’’ Liz kicked open the swinging door 
and went into the dining room. 

Florence was left standing over the sink and staring at 
the carved roast. “They should enjoy the dinner,’ she 
thought. ‘‘We can have a nice little celebration over Art's 
promotion.” 

The dining room was brightly lit, a crystal chandelier 
hanging over the center of the table, systematic, dangling, 
intricate shapes of transparent crystal, glistening, hinting at 
the danger of broken glass. The table cloth was only white 
in spots, the rest dissolved into the various bright colors and 
soft shapes of intricate designs. Flowers of deep blue 
adorned the plates, the silverware lay polished and pointing 
methodically inward, the glasses clinked slightly with their 
loads of ice water. The atmosphere seemed to anticipate 
some breakthrough. 

Florence entered the room, carrying the plate of roast 
beef which she gently placed at the center of the table. A 
brush of cold air touched her neck and she turned, some- 
what startled, to the window. Her hand barely missed a 
glass of ice water as she did so, only inches preventing the 
spill. ‘Only that damn draft,”’ she thought. She suddenly 


| felt slightly dizzy as she recalled the talk with Liz in the 
| kitchen. She felt a bit of nausea and she leaned against a 


chair for some support. “‘I’'ll tell them about my classes and 
we can. talk about Art’s promotion. They'll enjoy the 
meal..; Liz loves well-done roast beef just like...’’ 

“Ready for some champagne, Flo?” Pat and the others 
were entering from the living room. Pat was carrying the ice 
bucket which held a wet bottle of champagne” 

“Sure! Let’s all sit down now and have a toast or two,” 
Florence replied. 

“Or three,” said Liz. She seemed to be somewhat 
excited and Arthur was smiling like a naughty, little boy, as 


if he possessed the secret of the ages. They all took their} 


places and Pat stood at the head of the table where he 
‘performed the pleasant task of popping the cork on the 
champagne bottle. . 
“Roast looks wonderful. ” Liz looked to her mother. 
“Everything looks great. Now, I know where Lizzie got 
her talent for cooking, although she still has a little trouble 


Florence laughed at Arthur’s remark as she passed out 
glasses of the tingling champagne. In her haste to make a 
toast and then get on with dinner, she managed to tip over 
an empty glass. It fell silently to the carpeted floor. 

“Did it break?” Liz inquired. 

“Yes. I'll clean it up later.” Florence glanced around 
the table then picked up her glass of champagne. Her hand 
was trembling slightly once again. She attempted to coriceal 
it by moving her arm in half circles, as if gesturing. 


her lip. It-had-been a fairly good evening but... 
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tion ef to his continued success in the business world.” | | 

They raised their glasses. Liz stared at her mother. Florence [iii] 

turned to Pat. The two men were smiling foolishly. ee! 
Outside, the wind was becoming more and more active } | 

and the bare branches of a lilac bush scraped the window. |Ii] 

The storm seemed to be approaching but it had been jf} 


|hinting at such an advance all night long — it had nearly HI 


depleted its credibility. A splash of raindrops assaulted i 
the window. Nothing followed. There was no downpour in 
Lakewood, Ohio, on that evening. The storm lingered out 
over Lake Erie and left the town straining within blackened 
outlines. Lights sparkled foolishly in the oppressive dark- 
ness, 

‘As they drank,-the moment strained within its con- 
fines. Liz put her glass down and stared questioningly at 
Arthur. Florence shifted uncomfortably, picked invisible: 
threads off of her blouse. 

“Shall we start eating?’’ Florence asked. ‘“You must al | 
be starving. It’s already after eight o’clock.” 

“Uh... we’ve got something to tell you two.” Liz 
hesitated slightly. ‘It’s sort of a surprise and a rather 
sudden one at that, but I think that you'll be happy about | 
it.” 

Florence looked up hopefully. ‘“You aren’t pregnant, 
are you?” 

Both Liz and Art laughed. ‘‘No, but Liz has gotten a 
new job and, well, we’re going to be moving out to Califor- 
nia."’ As ur spoke, Florence’s head turned downward 
and she reached mechanically for the dish. of potatoes. 

“My God! Why didn’t you tell us this earlier? That’s 
great, but what about your promotion, Art? I thought that 
you had to remain in the Cleveland area?’” As Patrick 
spoke, he reached blindly for Florence’s hand but was 
unable to find it. He turned to her as Arthur replied. 

“Well, I've been transferred to the San Francisco area 
and, well, I have to say that Liz’s father had a hand in 
getting her a job in the same area.” 

“It works out great for both of us. You see, Dad 
helped me to find this:.. uh, Mom? What do you think? 
You aren't upset about this news are you? You know, we’re 
“both going to be making...” 

Liz’s voice seemed to fade as Florence stared down to 
her plate. She mashed her baked potatoes. She thought o 
her first husband once again and the hatred began to build/}ij 
up. Her only child was leaving and he had been responsible, }f 
ne had done it to torture her further. Her hand pressed}ii 
down harder, ‘a rage was swelling within her. She felt i 
nauseous, so sick, so fed up with... she wanted so aaa to | 
let it al] out. 

“and we'll be flying out there in a month to...” 

Gone from me, she thought. Could never have her. The 
frustration apparent as a lump in her throat, rising, rising, 
eyes beginning to water. Her hand jerked and she knocked a 
glass of water to the floor. 

“Oh dear,” Florence said as she looked up. “Damn 
thing!”’ 

“Didn't break, did it?” Pat looked to the floor. “Nope, 
only spilled a little water. California, eh? Sounds as though 
we need to make another toast to you two. This should be} 
a good: move for the both of you.” 

In a ag! moment, Florence had resigned herself to | 


there — you should both be iain and... and I hope you'll] 
be ready to give us a‘tour of San Francisco when we come 
to visit you.” Florence half-smiled. “‘So, tell us all of your} 
plans. ” 

Liz looked at Art, and then at Pat. He was grinning |} 
broadly and sincerely at her. Her mother stared emptily, | | 
however; Liz saw nothing new or encouraging in her coun- | 


tenance. Her words.seemed so listless, so out of place in the H 


very house that Florence had decorated with so much ff | 
delicacy. Was it her imagination? She decided that it didn’t Hl 
matter and then spoke again, never hesitating to think over | 
what she was going to say. HH 
“As I was saying, Dad found...” | 
KkKKKKKE iH 
Florence thought that the evening had been a dis-| | 

appointment. Rude surprises didn’t agree with her at all, 

not at all. Nevertheless, she forced herself to think of more | 
positive things. She thought of her husband for a moment, [iif 
the sweet man, the bachelor for'so long. Then she looked [ij 
around the room and was encouraged by its array of color | 
and its look of comfort. She tumed to the window and the [If ! 
darkness outside, a darkness now patient because the threat {iif 
of a storm had finally passed. The evening had passed. She | 
backed herself into the hallway and hit the wall-switch: It} | 
i| 
| 
| 


iH] 


was time-to get to bed, Patrick would be out of the bath- |i 
room by now. She tumed and stared blankly into the |} ! 
mirror before heading up the stairs. A few grey hairs, il 
sunken cheeks, some lost chances, some broken... she bit {if 


“at least I | 


“Shall we toast now?” said Pat. “To Arthur's promo- will never be totally grey.” She headed up the stairs. | 


Alternative 3 


by Leslie Watkins 
with David Ambrose 
and Christopher Miles 


The cover of Alternative 3 
tells a lot. Like the National 
Enquirer it screams lines at us 
saying “Top Scientists -Vanish 
Without a Trace,” “Transcripts 
of Submarine Conferences Be- 
tween the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
Detail Murder Contracts,” and 
“Coded NASA Tapes of a Mars 
-Landifig’on May 22, 1962.” It 
may sound like science fiction, 
but everything in Alternative 3 is 
true, or so its author claims. 

There is little doubt about 
the disappearances of scientists. 
The authors’ television station, 
London’s ITV, discovered the 
disappearances in the spring of 
1976. They were working on a 
series for the weekly Science 
Report documentary, investiga- 
ting the drain of top British 
scientists out of Britain into 
better positions in America and 


other countries with more favor- 


able tax systems. 

The station: wanted inter- 
views with people who were 
leaving England for better jobs. 
The reporters got several inter- 
viewees and were only slightly 
surprised when two of their 
prospective interviewees left the 
country unexpectedly before the 
interview. These two people 
would never be heard from 
again. 

By April, several interviews 
were completed when one staff 
member heard about a couple 
named Pendlebury whose son 
had disappeared, and was send- 
ing them letters from Australia. 
Several months had passed since 
they heard from their son Brian, 
and they asked a _ neighbor, 
enroute to the same town to see 
Brian while she was there. When 
the neighbor visited Brian’s 
‘address,’ she was greeted by an 
American who said he had 
lived there for years and had 
never heard of the scientist. Yet 
the couple had corresponded 
with Brian at that address and 
had received several replies inclu- 
ding pictures of their son. The 
couple then wrote the company 
where he had supposedly begun 


Song of Solomon 


by Toni Morrison 


Toni Morrison’s first two books, The 
Bluest Eye and Sula, were strong novels. 
Yet, as firm as they both were in achieve- 
ment and success, they could not have 
forecasted her latest book, Song of 
Solomon. It is a full novel, rich and slow 
enough to impress itself upon the reader, 
surveying nearly a century of American 
history as it impinges upon a single 


family. 


Song of Solomon is cast in a differ- 
ent mode than most family novels. Its 
negotiation with fantasy, fable, song and 
allegory are so organic and continuous, as 
to make any explanation of its plot and-an- accidental involvement with a 
appear obscure. The purpose of Morri- secret ring of black militants, who are 
son’s novel seems to be the communica- sworn to avenge white violence, eye for 
tion of painfully discovered, and power- eye. ; 
fully held convictions; convietions which 
involve the transcendence of human life, midpoint of the’ book. Through his 

fthiff ‘the’ titid "scafe’ ‘of* a” sinbfe”ivé* involvement with the bizarre and anarchic 


mysterious reference to“*Alter- 


native 3.” . 

In March of 1977, Dr. Carl 
Gerstein, expounder. of the 
“greenhouse effect” theory, 


talked to Simon Butler of ITV 
_about two alternatives that 
American scientists had. dis- 


working: No-one had heard-of 
The Pendlebury$S were only 


‘ too glad to’speak with someone cussed as early as 1957 to avoid 


about the strange disappearance. the consequences of the “green- 
They gave reporter Colin Benson house effect” which could 
copies of two photographs eventually make the earth too 
which, Benson discovered, had hot to support human life. 
been taken with three birds and “Alternative 1” was to blast 
the same wispy clouds.in the chimneys into the stratosphere 
background. -He concluded that with nuclear weapons releasing 
they must have been taken in a heat and pollution. *‘Alternative 
studio with a painted backdrop. 2’? was to —relocate —Earth’s 
The disappearance was population in. massi¥e under- 
newsworthy in itself, but the ground caverns. This plan invol- 
investigative team decided to ved recruiting top scientists and 
check with families of other engineers for the gor secret 
emigrated scientists to see if mission. One scientist had ser- 
there were any similar circum- jiously proposed kidnapping slave 
stances. By the middle of May laborers to build the under- 
the team had discovered that ground habitations. 
two other families had received ‘Both Alternatives 1 and 2 
letters from the same Australian were abandoned, so Gerstein felt 
address where Pendlebury sup- he could talk about them, but he 
posedly had lived. The families refused to discuss ‘‘Alternative 
of Dr. Penelope Mortimer and 3,” because it might still be in 
Professor Michael Parsons also operation. The investigators at 
received pictures taken with the ITV began to wonder if. these 


same backdrop. The Australian missing scientists had been called . 


address was found to be uninha- jn for this secret mission. The 
bited, but during the period of team also checked out other 
correspondence had been occu- mass disappearances that they 
pied by a rarely seen American. read about. They discovered that 
The investigators eventually several groups of people had 
determined that 21 other per- mysteriously disappeared, in- 
sons, mostly scientists and aca- cluding a group of young cam- 
demics, had also disappeared pers on a Colorado tour bus 
from Britain, leaving no true whose bus was found abandoned 
forwarding address. However, by the side of the road. Like the 
the team could not determine sciéntists, the campers were 
any clues as to where these never heard from again. 
people had really gone until in Benson was able to detei- 
February of #1977 when Colin mine from Lord Ballantine’s 
Benson unexpectedly received a wife that Ballantine had indeed 
phone call from a former NASA jeft his house the night of his 
official who claimed that a top geath in-a very agitated state, 
scientist named Lord Ballantine saying that he must talk to his 
had recently. been murdered, [London journalist friend imme- 
instead of accidently killed by 4—diately. Fortunately, he sent a 
“freak skid” as the papers had package containing the secret 
reported. He also claimed to material to the journalist instead 
know about why many scientists of taking it with him. Benson 
were disappearing: He said that then checked with the journalist 
Ballantine was about to reveal and found out that the package 
information that NASA wanted had contained a tape with 
to suppress. apparently nothing on it but 
When Benson arrived to meaningless noise. 
interview the informant, the ~After checking with Ballan- 
man was in a state of paranoid tine’s wife again, Benson was 
withdrawal from heroin and ran able to listen to a tape of a 


<_< ae Ses Fe - 


Alternative 2. The former offi- 
cial then urged Ballantine to 
expose the story himself, in case 
he should be killed before 
reaching England. He gives him 
the name of a man in Geneva 
who can help” : 

’ This man, called ‘‘Trojan,” 
became an inside informant 
comparable to “‘Deep Throat” in 
the Watergate investigation. 
When the ITV team contacted 
him, he sent them transcripts of 
tapes that he claims were record- 
ed from submarine meetings of 
the, Alternative 3 Policy Council 
that took place under the Arctic 


ice cap. In one that occurred on- 
March 3, 1977, the American 


and Russian council discussed 
ways to exterminate the NASA 
official, whether they should get 
tid of Gerstein, and where the 
missing tape was. They discussed 
the “hot job’ which killed 
Ballantine, and decided to let 
Gerstein live, and also men- 
tioned plans for obtaining more 
slaves. 

Although ITV did not use 
Trojan’s information in Science 
Report’s' documentary which 
finally appeared on June 20, 
1977, they. did use him as a 
reliable inside source of informa- 
tion on‘ Alternative 3,” which 
they finally determined was a 
joint’ Russian and American plan 
to secretly begin experimental 
colonies in space. The secrecy 
explained the disappearance of 
the scientists and the manhants 
for those who leaked informa- 
tion. ITV begrudged their re- 


searchers time they needed to 


make a powerful documentary. 
The _ televisfon production in- 
cluded documentation on the 
disappearances of several people, 
the accusations made: by the 
official regarding Ballantine’s 
death and the scientists’ dis- 
appearances, as-well as Gerstein’s 
interview about Alternative 1 
and 2. It also covered an inter- 
view with former Astronaut 
Grodin which showed him 
shouting angrily, when asked if 
NASA was covering up anything 
about the space program. “‘Do 
you want to screw me like that 
dumb bastard Ballantine?” he 
asked. 

The show also presented 
other evidence to substantiate a 


around his shabby room, scream- telephone. conversation between |massive NASA cover-up, includ- 


ing “they'll never get me,” Ballantine and the former NASA 


unable to speak coherently with official. In it the official said 
Benson. The man did, however, that he would bring a NASA 
direct him ‘to a Dr. Gerstein at de-coder to England with him so 
Cambridge for further informa- he could play Ballantine’s tape 
tion concerning the disappear- and reveal the story about the 
ance and left Benson with a kidnapped slaves proposed for 


The strategy of this illustration relies 
upon the actions of a large cast of black 
Americans, most-of whom are related by 
blood. After the narrative of the early 
chapters, set in Michigan in the early 
1930's, the theme begins to revolve 
around one character. 

This character is Maean Dead II, 
“‘Milkman,” because his mother nursed 
him well past infancy. He is the son ofan 
upper middleclass Northern black mother 
and father, Macan Dead, who is intent on 
obscuring his Southern working-class 
origins. This secretive past has fueled the 
latter in a merciless drive toward money 
and security, over and past the happiness 
of wife, daughters and son. ge 

His son “Milkman,” grows up into 
chaos and. genuine danger. Dangers 
manifested in the homicidal intentions of 
a woman he spurned after years of love, 


of time and 


interview, Ms. 


loosen up.” 


r Virginia, 
An abrupt shift occurs near the 
a long pattern 


rewarding world as it opens a freer sphere 


reveals the possibility of knowing one’s 
Origins and recognizing the potential 
found in the failures and victories of 
one’s ancestors. In a New..York Times 


incentive for developing this phase of 
Milkman’s character. + 

“This book was different; men are 
more prominent. I needed something that 
suggested dominion... I think ‘Song’ is 
more expansive becausé of that; I had to 


Milkman’s adventure begins as a hunt 
for a cache of gold that his father and 
Pilate_left in a cave in Virginia. ‘The real 
search however is for family history. As 
he travels through Pennsylvania and 
ilkman acquires the ‘jagged 
pieces of a story he slowly assembles into 


ing former NASA: man Otto 
Binder’s allegations that people 
with VHF channels similar to 
NASA’s heard the Apollo astro- 
nauts shouting excitedly that 
there were other spaceships on 
the moon -already. The most 


— 


human contingency. It 


book’s 
Morrison describes the 


body’s 


of courage and transcen- 


dence of tragedy. Milkman is thus 


amazing piece of evidence to . 


support the space cover-up was 
Ballantine’s videotape, finally 
de-coded, of a May 22, 1962 
landing of a rocket on Mars, 
with Russian and American 
voices shouting in the back- 
ground as they watched the: 
landing from earth. 

The show also threw in 
some more light on Ballantine’s 
untimely death — the coroner. 
admitted that he had been very 
puzzled by the fact that Ballan- 
tine’s body was completely 
reduced to cinders and charred 
bones even though the car had 


not caught-on fire.- The coroner- 


had kept quiet in order not t 
upset the public. 
Naturally , a documentary 
such as this caused some hysteria 
— so much, in fact, that ITV’s 
general manager issued a denial 
of the whole thing as a hoax the 
next day, even though many of 
the disappearances were com- 
mon knowledge to those people 
who’ had known the missing 
persons. Several people including 
some members of Parliament 
attempted to block publication 
of the book, but finally it was 


published last year in Britain and: 


was finally published here in 
June, by Avon. 

The book version contained 
much information that the TV 
show could not include, such as 
speculation how  Ballantine’s 
“hot job” was done, and infor- 
mation on how mental hospitals 
had been experimenting™ with 
patients to make them docile, as 
the slaves were supposed to be. 


There is also new information | 


that explains why the Alterna- 


tive 3 project has beén tempor- 


arily discontinued. 
Watkins has written some- 
thing akin to a suspense novel; 


‘there is rarely a dull moment or 


wasted word. I cannot imagine 
why the book is not a best-seller, 
except that it probably is not 
being advertised or reviewed. 
Major book reviewers possibly 
have been instructed to ignore it 
by their supervisors much as 
Watkins was deterred from pub- 
lishing the book by his. The 
book is fairly -scarce -around 
Burlington, it seems, for I had to 
go to five downtown bookstores 
before I could find it. 7 


David Xavier 


Pita, his father’s sister, and friend Guitar, strengthened to face the moral threat that 
one of the black avengers, “‘Milkman” is rises from his own careless past. 
flung out of his private maelstrom. He is 
forced to discover, explore and compre~survive to use his new knowledge, or does 
hend a more dangerous world. Yet, it isa he die at the hands of a hateful friend? 
The hint is that he lives. Perhaps we will 
learn of Milkman’s real manhood, the 
means he invents for transmitting or 
squandering the legacy he has discovered. 
That very uncertainty is a sign of the 


The end is unresolved. Does Milkman 


larger truthfulness. Song of 


Solomon lifts on the wide, slow wings of 
human sympathy, well-informed wit and 
the power to speak wisdom to other 
human beings. 

“That is why. flying is the central 
metaphor in Song — the literal taking off 
and flying into the air, which is every- 


dream. My children... were 


of whirling... and getting out of one’s 
skin, but also in the majestic sense of a 
man who goes too far, whose adventures 
take him far away... (Toni Morrison. NYT 
Book Review, p. 50) ie 


Helen Pelzman 
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Get your yearbook portrait taken. 
Appointments for sittinas should be made. ARIEL OFFICE 


NOW — October 5 Mon - Friday 9-5pm 
Any questions, contact office, 656-2056 
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5 
Too many times, the complex routines in one’s 
day to day life block out simplicity, in its raw form. 
Take a moment, look around, and you'll realize 
that simplicity still exists, and that it is still worth 

looking for. 
C, Flayd 
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THURSDAY af 


Senior portraits taken, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. in Con- 
ference Room C. . 

Intercollegiate Student Inst., table in Billings 
from 10 to 2:30 p.m. 


MEETINGS 
Sailing Club Meeting, 8 p.m., Apse (Round 
Room), Billings. 


Vermont Cynic Seminar Series, featuring Judith 
Gerber, art and photo critic for Vermont newspapers 
and ‘After image,” 8:00 p.m., Billings North Lounge. 


Seabrook (Oct. 6) Affinity Group preparation 
6:30 — 10:30 p.m. Unitarian Church (Pearl & Church 
Sts.) Info. 658-6231. 


High Holiday Institute, Part II. Led by Hillel - 


Staff, 7:30 p.m., L/L B101. 
Deadline for registration for VICI Yoga and Self- 
healing workshop. Register at VICI 862-9616. 


S.A. FILM 
“Sons of the Desert,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Gregg Blasdel: Recent Works. 
__L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker. 
Betty Borah is exhibiting her work at the Essex 
Branch of the Burlington Savings Bank now through 
October 8, 1979. Mrs. Priscilla H. Baker is exhibiting 
watercolors and oils at the Shelburne Road Branch of 
the Burlington Savings Bank through the month of 
September. 


FRIDAY 28 


Senior Portraits taken, 9 ~ 5 pam. Conference 
Room C. 

International Folk Dancing with the UVM Folk 
Dance Club, 8 Pm SanSee Ballroom. Free with 


UVM ID. " 


~ 


SPEAKER oo 1s 
Angela Davis, 8 p.m., Ira Allen Chapel. 


FILMS 
S.A. Film, ‘The Buddy Holly Story,” 7 & 9:30. 
p.m., B106 Angell. 


An evening of Classic Comedy: Three Stooges, 
“Violent is the Word for Curley,” Marx Bros., “‘Mon- 
key Business,” a Daffy Duck cartoon and assorted 
shorts. 7:30 in the Living/Learning Center, 115 Com- 
mons. Presented by the L/L Classic Comedy Film 
Suite, $1.00 donation. 


EXHIBITS 
' Fleming — Gregg Blasdel: Recent Works. 

L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker, 
evening reception. 

“Five Years of Country Journal Photography,” 
Southern Vérmont Art Center in Manchester, Sept. 
28 through Oct. 14. 


SPORTS 

Field Hockey at Springfield, 7 p.m. 

Women’s Volleyball at Salem Invitational, Salem 
MA. 

Yoga & self-healing workshop begins, 5—8 p.m., 
VICI, 862-9616. 


THEATRE 
“Who's Running the Bases for You Now, Billy?” 


' 8 p.m. (Sept. 28-30 & Oct. 4-7) Essex Playhouse, 
Jct. 15 & 128. Reservations 879-6163 or 879-7692. . 


Reserved tickets must be picked up 48 hours before 
performance. 


WORKSHOP 

The Woman Warrior —-a workshop will be ¢ given 
by Connie Berman. A free public talk will be held 
8:00 p.m. The workshop will take place on Sat., 
Sept. 29, from 9:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. and there is a 
five dollar charge. Both events to be held at Dhar- 
madhatu, Buddhist Meditation and Study Center, 
31 Elmwood Ave., Burlington. Everyone is invited. 
Call 658-6795. 
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SPORTS 
Field Hock 
Soccer vs. 
Men’s Tenr 
Women’s 
MA. 
- Men’s Cros 
Women’s C} 


WORKSHOPS 
“OK Paren 
led by Ed and 
at VITA-VEF, 
Call 862-6580 
Seabrook 
training, 10:30 
Church St. Info ¢ ; 


FILM 
_ TRA Film “ 
235 Marsh LS. 


EXHIBITS 
L/LC Galle 
All-day exhibit. 
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SPORTS 
Field Hockey at Ma, 11 a.m. 
Soccer vs. BU, 1 p.m. 
Men’s Tennis vs. BU, 1 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball at Salem Invitational, Salem 


MA. ra 
Men’s Cross Country vs. Williams w/ Albany St. 
Women’s Cross Country at CT Invitationals 


WORKSHOPS. 

“OK Parenting: Rediscovering Nature’s Plan,”. 
led by Ed and Nan Gurowitz. 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
at VITA-VEF, 362 Main Street, Burlington. Fee $25. 
Call 862-6580 for information and _ registration. 

Seabrook workshops for Vermont region detail 
training, 10:30 a.m.,-Unitarian Church, Pearl & 
Church St. Info 658-6231. 


FILM 
IRA Film ‘The Cheap Detective,” 7 & 9:30 p.m. 
235 Marsh LS. 


EXHIBITS 
L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker. 
All-day exhibit. ‘ 


MUSIC 

Ace of Swords, contemporary jazz quartet. Come 
support this American art form at Mr. Bojangles, 
Essex Jet.,; Vt. 
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SUNDAY 30 


MEETINGS 
~ Vermont Historical Research Program, L/LC, trip 
to Shelburne Museum. 


FILMS 

IRA: ane Cheap Detective,’”’ 8 p.m., C115, 
L/LC. 

SA: ‘The Man Who Loved Women,” 7:30 p.m., 
B106 Angell. 

“Kill the Umpire,” 7:30 p.m. Brattleboro Center 
for the Performing Arts (Also Oct. 1,8 ms m. i 
sion $2. 


SPORTS 
Golf at Toski Invitational, Amherst, MA. 


MONDAY 1 


EXHIBITS 
f Fleming — Gregg Blasdel: Recent Works. 
L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker. 


SPORTS 
Golf at Toski Invitational, Amherst, MA 
Soccer at Castleton St., 4 p.m. 


MEETINGS 

Yom Kippur Break-the-Fast with Hillel, Water- 
man Faculty Dining Room, 6:45 p.m. 

Open house for all interested in judging women’s 
gymnastics, 8:30 p.m. Patrick Gym rm. 123, discus- 
sion, film, refreshments. No charge. 

Washington Internship Program discussion with 
Mr. Michael Smith of the Washington Center for 
Learning Alternatives, 2 p.m. John Dewey Lounge. 

VITA Educational Foundation presents: Special 
Interest Group ‘Growing Up: Between Six and Ten” 
led by John Secor and Meredith Kimbell. 3:30 to 
5 p.m. (Oct. 1 through November 26). Fee: 8 weeks 
for $160 (negotiable). ‘VITA VEF, 362 Main St., 
Burlington. | 


TUESDAY 


Senior Portraits taken 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. Confer- 
ence Room C. 


S.A. ELECTIONS $s 
Billings, Waterman, Bailey, Dining Halls. 


S.A. FILMS 
“Dracula,’”’ 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 


_ EXHIBITS 


Fleming — Gregg Blasdell: Recent Works. 
L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker. 


SPORTS 2 
~ Field Hockey at Middlebury, 3 p.m. 
Men’s Tennis vs. NH, 3 p.m. 


MEETINGS 

Seabrook last minute preparation, 7:00 p. m., 
Unitarian Church, Pearl & Church St., Burlington. 
Info. 658-6231: 

Director’s Workshop: A dramatic concert 
“Things to Come,” Brattleboro Center for the’ Per- 
forming Arts, 8 p.m., Admission $2.50 (Also Oct. 
3, 4). 


WEDNESDAY 3 


Senior Portraits taken, 9 a.m. — 5 p-m., Confer- 
ence Room C. 


S.A. ELECTIONS 
Billings, Bailey, Waterman, Dining Halls. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Gregg Blasdel: Recent Works. 
L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker. 


SPORTS 
Soccer at Middlebury, 3 p.m. 
Women’s “Tennis at Colby-Sawyer;/ 3:30 p.m. 
Women’s Volleypen at Plattsbu w/Clarkson, 
6 p.m. 


LECTURE 

David Whitehom, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. of Physio- . 
logy: and Biophysics, UVM. “‘Eastern Religion and 
Western Views of Mental Health: Are They Com- 
patible?” 8 p.m., 103 Rowell. © 

International Club presents: 
commentary by Prof. Peter Seybolt; on the People’ S| 
Republic of China. Refreshments and election of 
‘International Club officers. will follow. 7:00. p.m.,. 
Living/Learning, 115 Commons. 

Women’s Gymnastics Judging course, beginning 
at 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. (conducted each Wednesday) at 

ool on # 

Fletcher Pl) Fee covers classes and materials for 4. 
weeks, $15. Cotirse covers compulsory and optional 
exercise. Furthtr info. call Debbie-at 3070. 
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_ just put it together,” said UVM 
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Avakian’s 
Goal Breaks 


Deadlock 


By: Dan Flattey 

The UVM = soccer team 
scored a major upset at Centen- 
nial Field this past ..weekend,: 
downing the Connecticut Hus- 
kies 2 to 1 for their first win of 

the season. ; 
"“UConn’s definitely the 
class of the East if they could 


Coach Paul Reinhardt. The num- 
ber of shots on goal during the 
game gave some indication of 
the Huskies’ potential, as they 
outshot the Catamounts 12 to 6. 
The margin might have been 
even greater had it not been for 
the Cats’ superb defense as well 
as shooting by UConn which 
could. have used. some-improve-, 
ment in ~the~-accuracy depart- 
ment. 

“The Huskies are a good, 
solid, disciplined team, as they 
should be with Morrone coach- 
ing. Every time they come here 


we beat them and he busts a} 


clipboard,” UVM’s Brad Parker 
said. UConn depends heavily 


upon teamwork, so that there is [ 
no dominant player such as} 


UCLA’s Ole Mikkelson, but the 
team did have several standouts. 


Sports | 


Vermont Upsets U. Connecticut, 2- 


Elvis Comrie, Joe Morrone, and bis 


Erhardt Kapp, numbers 10, 8 
and 5 respectively, are most 
recognizable. Comrie is extreme- 
ly quick, with a lot of moves, 
and Morrone and Kapp are 
hustling, physical players. 

“They're a tough team to 
beat. We had to put out 100% 
and for once we got some 
breaks,” said Cat goalie Bart 
Farley. 

The ball remained in the 
UVM zone most’ of the game, 
and Farley, Ryan, and Winstan- 
ley were called upon more than 
once to get the ball out with a 
big play. ““Our game plan was to 
get it back to me so I could 
boot it out of trouble, because 
we couldn’t dribble it out,” said 
Catamount Brian Fleming. 

Though the Cats had only 
one shot in the entire first half, 
they played well. As in previous 
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UVM’s Jack j Milbank draws close 


48 


Sn itl ae 


Zareh Avakian heads the winning goal past UConn goalie Stringfellow. Avakian leads Vermont scorers. 


games, play generally was limit- 
ed to the area between the two 
large penalty boxes. It was a 
tough, hard-fought first half, 
with neither team _ scoring, 
though Farley madé,, several 
saves. i) 

Most of the offensive action 
took place during the second 
half when the game’s three goals 
were scored and twice as many 
shots were fired as in the first 
half. 

The Cats scored first with a 
goal by Cam Diamandis with 
twenty-seven and a half minutes 
left in the game. Erik Stabenau 
sent Cam out on a semi-break- 
away with a perfect pass, and 
blasted the ball by Huskie goalie 


Laxee 


marking from a Connecticut defender. 


Stringfellow into the top corner. 

The Huskies retaliated with 
seven and a half minutes of 
constant pressure, finally.paying 
off with a goal by Jée Morrone 
that went in off Farley’s hand. 


The winning goal was 


remarkably similar to UVM’s 
first goal. With just under ten 
minutes to play Larry Stone 
passed from the left wing to 
Zareh Avakian on the right, who 
headed the ball in with a well- 


placed though not hard, shot. , 


Both teams played tough, 
aggressive, but clean games. 
From the official’s standpoint, 
the-game was clean, though two 
yellow cards were handed out 
for unsportsmanlike conduct. 


Photo by Peter Guyton _ 


The Connecticut goalie 
might have blocked Avakian’s 
winning shot, but wasn’t aggres- 
sive enough — though. he’ll 
“learn with experience,” attord- 
ing to Farley. J 

Cam Diamandis, ironically, 
was not even scheduled to play, 
and was thrown in as a forward, 
rather than playing his usual 
position of striker. 

Connecticut was favored in 
the game, having played well 
recently, beating UCLA 2-1 and 
narrowly falling to St. Louis 2-1. 
Both teams are considered top 
notch. 

The victory leaves the Cata- 
mounts with-a 1-0-3 record and 
the Huskies at 4-3. 


1 Soccercats 


UVM Hosts 
BU Saturday 


The Cats’ big. win against 
UConn will mean nothing unless 
they can follow up with a 
victory over Boston University. 
The Terriers invade Centennial 
Field this Saturday at 1:00 p.m. 
for a Yankee. Conference game. 

BU lost. to UConn on 
Tuesday, 2-0, but could quickly 
enforce an equilibrium within 
the conference by beating Ver 
mont. The Terrier squad is led 
by high-scoring Mark Pilger and 
halfback John Primiano. Both 
were. “selected to the 1978 
All-Yankee Conference team. 


Plattsburgh St., 3-1 


By Nick Witte 
Constant pressure and thor- 
ough domination led the UVM 
soccer team to a 3-1 victory over 
Plattsburgh State University 


m Wednesday afternoon in a non- 
conference game at Centennial 


Field. 

The Catamount . offense, 
which finally got rolling against 
UConn last Saturday, shifted 
into high gear against PSU. The 
Cats entrenched thémselves in 
front of the Cardinal goal at the 
«beginning of the game and never 
left. Vermont’s three-goal out- 


put is deceivingly low as the Cats . 


wasted some fine scoring oppor- 
tunities. : ; 
The Cardinal offense never 


got untracked and had consider- 
able difficulty getting the ball 
out of their end. PSU goalie 
Scott Dubors fielded 11 saves as 
the Cats took a total of 21 shots, 
while UVM’s Bart Farley had a 
picnic at the opposite end of the 
field, handling only two of 
Plattsburgh St.’s eight shots. 


The Cats came out firing _ 


from the onset. Vermont looked 
their sharpest in their control of 
the midfield with cool, heady 
play. Any PSU offense came 
from Vermont’s casualness, an 
aspect that allowed PSU to score 


first at 13:57 into the first half.~- 
The Cardinal wing threw the 


(continued on page 50) 
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Women’s Volleyball Team -Strong 
Talent Promises a Bright Future 


The new look of the wom- 
en’s volleyball team promises 
anything but a dull season. With 
only. two+ retuming veterans 
from the 1978 campaign, expec- 
tations for a successful season 
would normally be low, but four 

‘talented freshmen, two transfers, 
a senior returning from a one 
and a half year absence and two 


sophomore walk-ons have provi-. 


ded UVM with a: surprisingly 
strong team. 

~ The prospects are. further 
brightened by the addition of 
Assistant Coach Bob Thorburn. 
Increased individual coaching 
attention, stat compiling and the 
coaches’ shared brainstorming of 
strategies promise to fulfill Head 
Coach Cathy Schiller’s statement 
that, “This is the best college 
team I’ve coached in eight 
years.” 
Seven states and one U‘S. 
territory have representatives on 
the eleven player squad. The 
group is already bonding cohe- 
sively into what: may well be an 


a 


a 


Eastern Division II contender in 
the. next few years. 

The’: Catamount. women 
opened their 1979 season Satur- 
day, Septembér’ 22 with a 
tri-meet at UMass, just one week 
after final team cuts. Opening 


- against the. well scholarshipped 


UNH and UMass squads has 
never been easy in the three 
years that the UVM squad has 
faced them. This time it was not 
the overpowering strength of 
UNH and UMass, but the inex- 
perience of UVM that was the 
major problem, Making numer- 
ous service errors (20) and 
service reception errors (22), the 
team seemed unable to get on 
track. 

Playing UNH in the first 
match, UVM lost two straight 
games, 6-15 and 8-15. Against 
UMass in the second match, 
UVM suffered further as the 
team lost. 1-15.in the first game. 

However, the Catamounts 
displayed surprising poise in 
regrouping and coming from 


The scoreboard tells-the story as Brian Fleming and Bart Farley rejoice. 


behind to take the second game 
of the match 15-11, with fresh- 
man Lauren Elliot’s powerful 
blocking and spiking. Captains 
Connie Rockefeller and hustling 
senior setter Mary Ann Shakes- 
peare also looked strong. Despite 
an 8-2 lead at the mid-point in 
the third game, inexperience 
cost UVM the match as they 
faited to return UMass’s serve. 


Both coaches were extreme- 
ly pleased with the team’s Play. 
They were especially impressed 
with the team’s ability to handle 
a sophisticated 5-1 offensive 
system, involving numerous 
switches: and combinations. Ex- 
ceptional performance by new 
players, and overall team coor- 
dination and enthusiasm makes 
for a very promising season and 
an even brighter future. 


+ Phe team’s first home game 
is October 13 at 2:00 when the 
Catamounts host Williams and 


_ McGill at Patrick Sym. 


Photo by Peter Guyton 


SPORTS THIS WEEK 


SPORT 

Field Hockey - W 
Volleyball — W 
Soccer — M 

Field Hockey — W 
Tennis — M 

Cross Country — M 
Cross Country — W 
Golf 

Soccer — W 

Tennis — M 

Field Hockey — W 
Soccer — M 

Tennis — W--.. 
Volleyball — W 
Tennis — M 

Soccer — W 
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DATE 

28 (Fri.) 

28—29 (Fri—Sat) 
29 (Sat.) 


30—1 (Sun—Mon) 
Oct. 1 (Mon) 
2 (Tues.) © 


3(Wed.) . 


4 (Thurs) 


OPPONENT 
at Springfield 


_’ at UMass 


BOSTON UNIV. 
WILLIAM w/ALBANY ST. 


TIME 
7 p.m. 


at Salem Invitational 
' BOSTON UNIV 


1 p.m. 

11 a.m, 
_1 p.m. 

1 p.m. 


at Connecticut Invitational’ 


at Castleton St. 


at Middlebury 
at Middlebury 


at Colby —Sawyer 
at Plattsburgh w/ Clarkson 

_ ST, MICHABL’S 
DARTMOUTH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


at Toski Invitational, Amherst, MA 


4 p.m. - 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
6-_p.m.- 
3-p.m. 
3:30 p.m, ° 


ege . . 
HAA ES 


OUTLET. 


“The Smart Cheese Buyers 
Cheese Shop’’ 


This Week’s Cheap Cheese 
Finnish Swiss °1.99lb. (Reg. *2.79|b.) 
8oz. Muenster .99° (Reg. *1.691b.) 
Swedish Fontina *2.49Ib. (Reg. *3.191b.) 


In Stock: Vt. Velvet, Cheesecake, Quiche Puff 
(single quiche serving in 5 flavors) 
Ice 


336 Pine St. Burlington ,Vt.. 


~*~ 
Lr 
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WE'LL. ADD THE FINSHING TOUCH} 


FILM seit SPECIAI 


12 Esponwe 4 Kodecotor Prat Film be 
Pe sets San cael eae 


soon Kedareter Pree 
ct oO 


pape na 


Offer ends Oct. 28 


* 


ANY WAY YOU LIKEIT 
TWO SHOPS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
FRANK COOPER CLIP by Fran 


fat the lee House ; : -act » forn 
17} Battery &7 BURLINGTON ? } 
658-6564 


<€ 


>< olle ge %? 


658-6563 


NOW SKI STOWE 


Ski Weekends for Only $10 per Day. 
Full Time Undergraduate Students Only | 


Proof of Status available at Registrar's Office 
Cash Bank Check or Money Order Only 
No Personal Checks 


zs ‘Available at DOWNHILL EDGE 
-Noon.- 8pm. Every Friday from Sept. 28 - Oct. 26 


——— 
te ae 


EARLIER «: ‘LATER : - ‘BETTER! 
$200. if Purchased Before Nov. 1ST. 


ood Every Weekday, Including Holiday Weeks. 


Women’s Field 


Hockey Wins Two 


By Dave Rood 

The UVM women’s field 
hockey team remained unbeaten 
following weekend action. 
Coach Janice Lange’s team 
worked defensively, allowing 
only three goals and securing a 
shutout in two tough games. 
_ On Friday, UVM beat Maine 
5-3. Linda Peabody scored three 
goals. and assisted another; 
Jeanne Gaudreau scored two. 
Pat Donze had ten saves, leading 
the defense in the victory. 
Under bright blue skies on 
Saturday, the defense moved 


brilliantly in a 3-0 shutout vs. 
Bates College. Freshman Donze 
again used quickness to anchor 
the defense, saving six for the 
Cats. Jeanne Gaudreau scored 
twice (giving her a team-leading 
six goals), and Linda Peabody 
once (for five season goals). The 
win raised UVM’s record to 
5-0-0, with Bates falling to 1-2-0. 
' This weekend the Cata- 
mount women face Springfield 
(1978 EAIAW champions) and 
UMass (ranked fourth nationally 

in 1978). wads 


Mike Winstanley’s sweeper play proved crucial in Saturday's win. 


Photo by Peter Guyton 


Soccer Buries PSU... 
(continued from p. 48) 


ball into the penalty area in 
front of. Farley. A moment’s 
hesitation cost the Cats as Peter 
Sarle drilled the ball into the net 


to give the Cardinals a 1-0 lead. 


Vermont regained the offen- 
sive but couldn’t get any good 
shots on Dubois. The frustration 
was snapped at 41:32 when the 
Cats tied the game. Brian Flem- 
ing’s fine corner kick found 
Larry ‘Stone in front of the goal 
unmarked. Stone easily headed 
the ball past Dubois. PSU was 
out-shot in the period by a 12-5 
margin. aot SAKES | 

Ten minutes into the second 
half Jeff Merrill thought he had 
the go-ahead goal before his 
efforts were disallowed for an 
offside infraction. Minutes later, 


he made good on a second 
chance to give Vermont a 2-1- 
lead. Dan Taranovich got an 
assist on Merrill’s goal. 

Vermont’s goal took the 
wind out of the PSU sails as the 
Cats coasted through the second 
half. UVM mainfained a casual, 
but persistent pressure on Du- 
bois, while the Cardinals could 
only manage three shots in the 
period. Jon Christensen put the 
icing on the game at 42:58 on 
Cam Diamandis’ pass. 

The victory gives the Cats a 
2-0-3 season fecord, with their 
Yankee Conference record re- 
maining at 1-0-0. Vermont will 
host the powerful Boston Uni- 
versity Terriers this Saturday at 
1:00 p.m. at Centennial Field. 
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Comment: 
Coming of 
Age in the 


NFC Central 


Divisi 
By Ted Goode 

‘It could read like a wine commercial by Orson Welles. 
“The building of a strong football team like the making of a 
great wine... takes time,” or like the Merrill Lynch ads; 
first, one bull is seen and the announcer says ‘you start out 
small in a hostile world... But through dedication and hard 
work you prosper (more bulls start trotting)... until pretty 
soon-you’re the biggest in the business (a herd of bulls are 
now charging straight down Wall Street).’ Anyway you 
choose to portray the currently unbeaten Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers, the message is clear: they got where they are 
by_ design, not by chance. : 

-The story of the Buccaneers starts back in the early 
seventies. Seattle and Tampa Bay had each been awarded 
franchise rights by the National Football League. The 
Tampa Bay citizens. who backed the franchise wanted 
someone with the patience and knowledge to start an 
operation from the ground up. Enter John McKay, coach of 
the perennial national power University of Southern 
California, a man who led his teams to more Rose bowls 
and has seen more National Championships than any coach, 
save Bear Bryant. McKay’s move to the pro ranks was 
undoubtedly simplified by Chuck Fairbanks’ successful 
transition from college to the big leagues. 

The choice was not an easy one. Investors wanted 
results. “Why not hire somebody with experience in. the 
league,” they said. At this time, George Allen’s “over-the- 
hill” gang: typically staged. a seasonal and dramatic upset 
over some favored team, with a cast-off the Redskins 
happened to pick up on waivers having his one day in the 
sun. \ 

But, the Real Teams didn’t have every win called an 
upset. The Real Teams didn’t have one day, walk-on 
sensations or leading rushers picked up on waivers. John 
McKay knew this and somehow convinced the owners. 

To start a franchise, the NFL provides money, players 
and a schedule. The rest — stadium, equipment, scouting 


network and front office comes from the-organization. The: - 


money is enough to guarantee the team’s checks for the 
first few years. The schedule guarantees some top teams 
and national coverage on say a Monday night. The rest is 
what you make of it. 

John McKay knew this and must have told himself that 

- a thousand times. The long nights in June going over 
scouting reports, the traveling, bribery and coercion of 
trying to set up an accurate scouting system, the accumula- 
tion of team play books through endless hours of watching 
films of other teams destroying the Buccaneers; all these 
trials and tribulations were not lost on McKay. 

Like the man who sleeps with his bankbook under his 
pillow, he knew what the future held in store. He also knew 
a time would come when he could take a gamble, make a 
trade and get a draft pick. He gambled on the draft picks 
too. He took Ricky Bell, injury-prone in his senior year, 
when everyone was yelling “Tony Dorsett, Tony Dorsett.” 
He saw opportunity when the Heisman Trophy Committee 
and the National Press ignored a young black quarterback 
from Grambling. “Pretty good for Grambling, but a black 
‘QB in the NFL?” they said. McKay went out and signed 
him. Last year, he signed Arkansas back Jerry Eckwood and 
the short-sighted owls said “who?” 

Today, the Tampa Bay Buccaneers are odds-on favor- 


ites to take the NFC Central Division and not by a wild . 


card either. They are currently undefeated and have made 


believers out of such teams as the LA Rams and the Balti- . 


more Colts. Jerry Eckwood is one of the year’s hot rookies. 
Ricky Bell is seasoning into one of the league’s great backs 
and Doug Williams, the league’s first starting black quarter- 
back, has one of the league’ s highest completion averages 
and a high number of touchdown passes for so early in the 
season. McKay knew the time would come. Like Dick 
Wermeill of the Philadelphia Eagles or Leeman Bennett of 
the Atlanta Falcons, he now coaches a young and strong 
~ contender and is quite prepared for the changing of the 
guard. He knew that the making of a fine wine, like the 
building of a football club... takes time. 
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THE GREAT DUNHAM BOOT 
GIVEAWAY ! 


Every week for the month of October We'll be giving away.a pair of Dunham 
Boots so come in and register (no purchase necessary) and while you Te here 
check out our Great footwear for the Great Outdoors. 


~ Open Daily-9:30-9:00 p.m. 
OPEN every Sunday from 12-6 p.m. 


161 Church St. Burlington, Vt. 862-6089 


JAZZ PIANIST 


EARL 
“FATHA" 
HINES 


AND HIS BAND 


“Jazz means Hines. Do not miss him. It is magic, solid wiite magic. 
whose like‘you will seldom know again.”. London Sunday Times 


7 Friday, October 5, 1979 
8:00-10:00 p.m. 
Memorial Auditorium 


individual tickets onsale beginning Monday, September 24: 
$8.00, 6,50, 4.50.-Available at the Grasse Mount Ticket Store on the 
UVM campus and Bailey's Music Room, Burlington. 


oa 


~ 


» Instant 24-hour Reservation Hotline - 864-5999 


NOMENON: 656-3418 —— 
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An Evening with the 


S. A. CONCERTS PROUDLY PRESENTS: 


Saturday Oct. 20th at 8pm 
in UVM’'s Patrick Gyms ie 


“Red Hot Mama” 


st 


Tickets will be on sale Oct. 4th at 9:00 am in Patrick Gym 
$6.00 for UVM Students, 
$7.00 for: the Public 


(2 tickets per ID, 2 ID's maximum) 


~ “JUST FOR THE FUN 
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CLOSE-OUT 
«SALE 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 


TODAY’S PRICES BEFORE 


XT YEAR’S *400-°600 
PRICE INCREASE! 
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Analysis: 


Morrone Will , 
Have to Wait 


By Nick Witte 

After Saturday’s UVM-UConn soccer match, Connecti- 
cut coach Joseph Morrone was asked what Vermont did to 
upset his Huskies. Everyone in the vicinity of Morrone 
stopped whatever he or she was doing and turned an ear to 
the crew cut coach. Adults, students, and children waited 
silently for a brief moment before Morrone burst into a 
tirade... but first, a necessary piece of background. 


In Friday’s Burlington Free Press, Morrone Was quoted 

‘as saying, “I -am disappointed that UVM has allowed its 
field to remain the size it is.” C’mon Joe; fields can’t grow, 

only the grass on top of them can. But, he went on, “I 

think they (UVM) are trying to create an undue advantage 


when it’s not necessary. Vermont has too great a tradition - 


to have this go on. The field should be 120 yards long.” 


Now hold on just a minute, Joe. Did I detect a slight 
hint of flattery in that statement? Sure, I’m proud of the 
Cats, but not to a point where pride will blindly lead me 
into a challenge to play someone else’s game. Connecticut 
plays a very measured, calculated game. They’re an offen- 


sive powerhouse, thriving on vast expanses of property. 


where their remotely positioned men can string out any 
defense.~Joe would love to see some additional acreage at 
Centennial Field. 


As it turned out, the Cats needed home’s cozy con- 
fines, The Huskie offense was all but shut down. True, they 
did take 17 shots, 10 of which Bart Farley had to save. But, 
before Saturday’s contest, UConn averaged three goals a 
game to Vermont’s one, The Huskies’ assaults in the second 
half became increasingly short and sporadic. 


Throughout the game, Morrone protested various 
aspects of the contest. From my vantage point, I couldn’t 
understand what his beef was. Maybe he didn’t like the idea 
of 3,000 people — all of whom were behind him. The 
crowd jeered Morrone for walking onto the field and 
gesturing toward the officials, actions which the referees 
also took a dim view of. Naturally, the men in stripes had 
the final say by slapping Morrone with a yellow card. The 
Huskies coath had made himself a thoroughly unpopular 
figure by the end of the game. . 


The match ended victoriously for UVM and some of 
the crowd spilled lazily onto the field. Small boys tossed 
footballs with students and members of the Catamount 

-$quad were congratulated by friends and parents. It was a 
moment to savor the big win for Vermont soccer. Sudden- 


_ ly, footballs were tucked under arms, hands ceased slapping’ 


backs and everyone tumed an ear to Joseph Morrone. When 
he talks, people listen. 


“Tl tell you exactly what Vermont did. They gave the 
ball to Farley (who Morrone later praised highly), let him 


kick the thing three quarters the length of the field and . 


start their offense from there, camped in front of my 


goalie,’ shouted Morrone. 
.* * = 


The exasperated coach dwelled on the fact that stra- 
tegy such as this was not soccer, and that soccer would not 
come to UVM until the field was lengthened. 


Afterwards, a little research revealed that the minimum 
dimensions for a soccer field are 100 x 50 yards, Centennial 
meets these requirements with some room to spare. It’s 
legal, but as Morrone stated on Friday, “I think they are 


~ trying to create an undue advantage.” 


I got some news for you, Joe. I know UVM is creating 
an advantage, but not one that is undue. Simply, it is one 
that suits the Cats’ style of play. How would it look if Billy 
Martin told the Red Sox to alter Fenway Park to eliminate 


~ the advantage Baston right handed hitters enjoy with the 


short left field wall? The rules of soccer give any team the 


opportunity to tailor their field to the squad and UVM 
exercises that option. 


It’s as simple as that, Joe. You’ll-have to wait until 
next year when the Cats rs Storrs to play on your big 


field, 


Spo 
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Sports Shorts 


- Place Kickers Foot-in-Mouth Dept. 


“I’m at a point where I can step out and kick a 46- 
yarder and expect it to land in the upper deck,” said cocky 
Mark Mosely of the Washington Redskins. Mosely should be 
careful, though, judging from the experience of Tim Mazze- 
tti, place kicker for the Atlanta Falcons. 

“I was aware I was fallible. All last year I said I’m 
gonna miss one and be the goat of the game sometime... it 
had to happen but it’s a horrible feeling,” Mazzetti had it 
happen to him with 17 seconds left to play, costing the 
Falcons the game. 

Meanwhile, the reported feud between Philly kicker 
Toby Franklin and New Orleans golden toe Russell Erxle- 


ben is hog wash, reported Franklin. “We've been drinking " 


beer and chasing girls together ever since we were in col- 
lege.” 

Finally, from Baltimore comes the sad tale of Colts 
kicker Toni Linehart. Poor Toni had a bad day against the 
Cleveland Browns, missing field goals of 18, 28, and 32 
yards, Colt’s owner Robert Irsay was very understanding - 
however, and announced “Linehart, I’ll give you a $10,000 
raise, starting today — just for the effort.”’ Baltimore coach 
Ted Marchibroda had the final say, however, and four days 
later it was Linéhart who got the boot. This time Ted’s kick 
was on the money. 


Fans Say "No-Go" to Pat's New Logo 


Foxboro — New England fans proved to be traditional=~ 


Sunday, when a half time applause meter determined the 
most popular of the Logos-that would appear as the fran- 
chise’s trademark. The champion was the traditional patrio 
in a three-point stance. 


Civil Rights Group Backs Spaceman 


The American Civil Liberties Union announced yester- 
day that it would support Bill Lee, the Montreal pitcher, if 
his players’ association instituted an arbitration suit char- 
ging Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn with suppressing 
Lee’s right to free spéech. The case originated last spring 
when Kuhn fined Lee $250 for conduct “detrimental to 
baseball’’ after the 32-year-old left-hander told interviewers 
he had been using marijuana since 1968. : 

Lee said that during spring training he was discussing 
with interviewers the use of marijuana by ballplayers. He 
said he mentioned his own use “tongue in cheek.” 

“I nevér said I smoked it,” said Lee. “I said I used it on 
my organic buckwheat pancakes to help me run.” Then Lee 
terminated the news conference in characteristic style. “I 
have to leave,” he said, “and speak out on plutonium-38, I 
don’t smoke that either.” bia 

—Reprinted from N.Y. Times 


League Nixes Umps_ T.V. Debut 


The American League has denied umpire Ron. Luciano 
permission to be a commentator for N.B.C. ‘during the 
upcoming play-offs and World Series. Luciano, needless to 
say, doesn’t like the call..He has threatened to take the 
league to court, claiming they are restricting his right 
to work. Ron should know that it does no good to argue. 


"Will Earnie Take 
Larry Out Friday Night?" 


Las Vegas — Larry Holmes will defend his World 
Boxing Council Heavyweight Crown Friday night in a 
15-round bout against clean-shaven knockout artist Earnie 
Shavers, . . 

Holmes has defended his title twice since assuming the 
crown following Muhammed Ali’s retirement last year. 
Regarding Shaver’s vaunted KO’ ability, Holmes boasted “I 
don’t feel anyone on this planet could take me out.” 

Meanwhile in South Africa, American John Tate is 
training for a Saturday night match against hometown boy 
Gerrie Coerzee vying for the World Boxing Association 
Heavyweight Crown. Attempts to mend the schism between 
the dominant boxing associations, the W.B.A and W.B.C., 
with a title bout between tha two champions is expected to 
be hampered by haggling between promoters Bob Arum 
(for Tate) and Don King (for Young). 


Affirmed to Meet Bid 
for Jockey Gold Cup 


Affirmed, the nation’s first multi-million dollar winner, 
added another ribbon to his record-setting career Sunday, 
taking the prestigious Woodward Stakes at Belmont. 

Descendant of such turf legends as Man-o-War and 
Native Dancer, Affirmed broke the purse record set by the 
unforgettable Kelso. Meanwhile, Spectacular Bid is training 
for the Oct. 6 Jockey’s Gold Cup race against Affirmed. 
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KIP MEEKER THIS SUNDAY 
Now serving food til 11:00 


159 MAIN ST. | 
UNDER THE GREEN AWNING - NEXT TO THE FLYNN THEATER 
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MEET ME UNDER 
THE CLOCK 


COME IN AND REGISTER FOR 
A FREE PAIR OF RAYBAN 
SUNGLASSES! 


“ten ee 
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Drawing to be on Fri. Oct. 5th. 
Winners will be posted in the 
OPTICAL CENTER’ window 


TName , 
H Address 
: 1 Phone 
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OPTICAL CENTER 


107 Church Street Burlington : 864-7146 


S. A. CONCERT 
WORK CREW 
Application for the S. A. CONCERT 
WORK CREW will be available on Friday 
| September 28th . | 
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They may be picked up in the Student - 
Association Office, 2nd floor Billings. 


Applications must be returned by October Sth. ° 


\ 
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Peoples | 
Republic . 


Normalization of relations 
between the U.S. and The 
People’s Republic of China has 
brought a growing interest in 
cultural and educational inter- 
change between the two coun- 
tries. The International Club and 
the Worldwide Program ate 
sponsoring. a slide show .and 
discussion by Professor of His- 
tory Peter Seybolt,; who has just 
returned from a:summer trip to 
The People’s Republic of China. 
The -presentation will be in 
Living/Learning Commons 115, 
on: Wednesday, October 3, at 
7:00 p.m. Following the discus- 
sion, there will be refreshments 
and a brief business meeting to 
elect officers for the Interna- 
tional Club. Please come with 
your ideas and help get the Club 
off to a vigorous start. The 
International Club is open to all 
students, both foreign—-.and 
American, who are interested in 
things and people international. 


Post= 
doctoral 
Research 


The National Research 
Council announces its 1980 
Research Associateship Programs 
which provide postdoctoral 
opportunities for scientists and 
engineers in the fields of Atmos- 
pheric & earth sciences, Chemis- 
try, Engineering, Environmental 
Sciences, Life Sciences, Mathe- 


» States nationals, 
Over 200 -new. awards will 
be offered ona competitive basis 


in 1980: The basic annual. 


‘stipend (subject. to income tax) 
will be $18,000 for recent 
recipients .of the doctorate. 
Higher’ stipends will be deter- 
mined for senior awardees. 
Awards will include- relocation 
allowances and limited support 
for professional travel during 
tenure. Awards generally will be 
for one year periods. Senior 
applicants may request shorter 
tenures, © 

_ Applications to the NRC 
must: be postmarked by January 
15, 1980. Awards will be 
announced in April. 

Application miaterials and 
detailed information about spe- 
cific opportunities for research 
and the federal laboratories 
which participate should be 
requested promptly from_ the 
Associateship Office, JH 
608-D1, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20418, telephone (202) 
389-6554. 


Planned 


Parenthood 


Planned Parenthood of Ver- 
mont requests the honor of your 
presence at its community open 
house on Friday, October 5th, 
1979, from 2 to 6 p.m. at 23 
Mansfield Avenue, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

This special sakeien will 
begin at 2 p.m. with a short 
dedication ceremony of our new 
health and educational facility 
Following the dedication, tours 


matics, Physics, and _ Spgeewill be conducted throughout 


Sciences. 

NRC Research Associates 
will conduet research on prob- 
lems largely of their own choice 


laboratories at ;various geogra- 
phic locations in the United 
States. The programs are open to 
recent recipients of the doctor- 
ate and, in many cases, to senior 
investigators also. Some _ pro- 
grams are Open to non-United 


YOU MAY NOT 
CARE WHAT GOES 
ON AT UVM... | 
BUT SOMEONE ELSE MIGHT! 


Send ie a CYNIC Subscription. 
‘$15.00/Year 


ENCLOSE AG GOOD CHECK PAYABLE TO 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
BILLINGS Center, UVM. 


CHEAP: 


the building. 
Films will be shown in the 
new library. and there will be 


. refreshments for all. 
in selected federal résearch~ * 


Please come and let us 
welcome you to PPV’s new 
home. 

Planned Parenthood of Ver- 
mont’s Burlington Center and 
State Administration offices are 
moving to a new location at 23 
Mansfield Avenue. We will now 


RL. VT, 


be in one building so that we can 
improve our ability to serve you. 
The new facility will offer an 
expansion of our family -plan- 
ning services, PPV provides these 
services to enable men and 
women in all walks of life to 
determine ‘when .to become 
parents and to have their child- 
ren at times and under condi- 
tions that are optimal for the 
social, physical, economic and 
‘emotional well-being of both 
parents and children. For this 
reason, we offer the following 
preventive health and educa- 
tional services to you and. the 
community: 

—Birth control method of 
choice 

—Routine 
exams 

—Pregnancy testing and in- 
formation 
\  —Sterilization information 
for men and women 

— Vasectomy services 

—Venereal ‘disease testing 
and-treatment 

—Cancer screening 


gynecological 


— Referrals 
. _Circulating | Tesource lib- 
rary Fests i 


—Education and _ training 

workshops 
~-—Toll free statewide hotline 

1-800-642-3333 

—Volunteer programs 

For an appointment, call 
863-6326. Office hours are Mon- 
day through Friday 9:00 — 
5:00. All services are confiden- 
tial. ‘Fees are based on a sliding 
scale according to income, so 
that no one is denied our ser- 
vices because of an inability to 
pay. 


B-I Bicky BI 


That’s right, Friday Night at 
7:30 p.m..at 115 Commons 
Living and Learning, the Classic 
Comedy Film Suite will present 
the Three Stooges swingin’ the 
Alphabet in Violent Is the Word 
for Curley. Also, the four Marx 
Brothers in Monkey Business, 
Burns and Allen in Let’s Dance, 
a Warner Bros. cartoon, and a 


news reel. All this for,a mere $1 
B.Y:O.B. 


Country 
Journal of 
Photogramy 


“Five Years of Country 
Journal Photography,” an exhi- 
bit of 36 color photographs that’ 
have appeared in Blair & Ket- 
chum’s Country Journal, will be 
on display at the Southern 
Vermont Art Center in Manches- 
ter, Vermont, September 29 
through October 14. 

Winner of the National 
Magazine Award for visual excel- 
lence in its first year of publica- 
tion, Country Journal is dedica- 
ted to all aspects of country 
living. This show reflects those 
interests with photographs in- 
cluding rural scenes, portraits, 
natural history subjects and barn 
animals. 

Among the photographers 
represented are Sonja Bullaty 
,and Angleo| Lomeo, Richard 


Howard, Nathan | Benn and Rich-~— 


ard Brown. Photographs will 
vary in size, the largest being 
30” by 40”. 

The’ exhibit marks two 
anniversaries. Country Journal, 
which is published in Vermont, 
celebrates its fifth year, and 
Southern Vermont Art Center is 
observing its 50th year. 

Located in a former man- 
sion on the side of Equinox 
Mountain, the Art Center is off 
the West. Road, just north of 
Manchester Village. Hours are 10 
a.m. to 5S p.m. daily except 
Mondays. 


Washington 


Interns 


Juniors and Seniors inter- 
ested in learning about student 
internship programs in Washing- 
ton D.C. are invited to meet 
with Mr. Michael Smith of the 
Washington Center for Learning 
Alternatives who will be visiting 


the campus on October 1. He 


will meet with. interested stu- 
dents in the John Dewey Lounge 
from. 2 to 3:30 p.m. For preli- 
minary information about the 
Washington Internship program 
contact Professor Simon of the 
Political Science Department. 


Women’s 
Paper 


Commonwoman is a local 
women’s publication of ‘news, 
culture and dialogue from a 
feminist perspective.” A Burling- 
ton-based group of independent 
feminists has been putting out 
the paper since August, 1978. 
The most recent issue is for sale 
at Billing’s Information Desk. 
Check it out for calendar infor- 
mation, a special centerfold on 
mothers and daughters, and 
feature articles on a local rape 
case and. ‘“‘Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
Remembered.” Look for the 
next issue in the beginning of 
October. If you want to contri- 
bute * an. article,* photograph, 
graphi¢ or poem, send it to: 
Commonwoman, P.O. Box 242, 
Winooski, VT 05404. 


Cultural 
Pluralism 


The Center for Cultural 
Pluralism was created by UVM 
to provide a central location for 
the expression of the variety of 
cultural identities existent with- 
in the community. Situated on 
Redstone Campus, the Center 
houses the offices of the Inter- 
national Students and Minority 
Student Organization. Within 
the Center is a library containing 
recent books and _ periodicals 
devoted to areas of cultural 
studies, a conference’ room, 


study areas, and a living room. - 


Two Graduate Assistants are 
available to any person or 
organization desirous of design- 
ing any programs or events 
focusing on the area of Cultural 
Pluralism. 

In the past, the Center has 
been used for meetings by thie 
President’s Affirmative Action 
Council, get-togethers of foreign 
students and events surrounding 
the Multi-Culturalism Program 
last spring. 

The hours of the Center are: 
Sunday 12:00 p.m. to 11:00 
p.m.; Monday and Tuesday 
10:00 am. to 12:00 a.m; 
Wednesday and Thursday 9:00 


a.m. to 12:00 a.m.; Friday 


10:00 ajm.. to 2:00 p.m.; Satur- 
day and Sunday by appoint- 
ment. 

If. you want to schedule 
space, call 656-3819 for a 
reservation. If you desire more 
information on the Center, con- 
tact Elaine Varelas or Hardin 
Coleman at the Center. 


We would like to 
apologize for the 
error in the Hillel 


| schedule of servic- 
es last week. st week. The 
ad should have 


read Break - The - 
Fast with Hillel. 
See ad on page 18 
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CLASSIFIED ADS — 


Misc. 

For sale: crib like new w/ 
mattress “& bumpers $65. 4 
captain chairs $85. Blue rug 9 x 
12 $40. Single bed $25. Red 
down ski jacket $35, also blue 
$20. Dinette table only $30. 
Easy chair $20. Call 862-3928. 


Saturday, Oct. 6 Seabrook 
occupation begins. Further info 
658-6231. Simultaneous action 
in Burlington. Call Steve 
862-4747. 


Singer needs piano player 
for ‘open mike’ nite at Hunts. 
Wanna strut your stuff? Call 
Jayne at 864-6673. 


Lost between Rowell and 
McAuley Hall on Sept. 21 a gold 
cross pen engraved with initials. 
Please call Karen in Rm 326 at 
x4358 if you found it. 


Wanted to rent —‘2 bed- 
room apartment for 2nd semes- 
ter. Call Lisa or Leslie-rm 320, 
x3093. 


Volunteers wanted: Spec- 


trum, a youth and family 
support program, is recruiting 25 
hours a week interns for case 
work. and aftercare. Also a 
variety of special projects for 
volunteers are available. Call the 
Center for Service-Learning 
656-2062, Mansfield House. 


Know yourself and your 
community a little better 
through volunteering. Many 
types of involvement are avail- 
able: youth, tutoring, commun- 
ity health care, Waterbury State 
Hospital, Howard Mental Health. 
For more information and a 
chance to explore, call the 
Center for Service-Learning, 
656-2062, Mansfield House. 


Do you have an APPLE or 
PEAR TREE that needs to be 
harvested? Two students are 
willing to help in exchange for a 
small percentage of the fruit. 
We're nice people! Contact 
Donna at 655-1084. 


Wanted: a bunk bed style 
LOFT! All we need are the 
Pieces and_ instructions for 
assemblying. Will pay a reason- 
able price. Contact Donna or 
Tay at 655-1084. 


Lost — a set of keys on a 
gold key chain with a tag en- 
graved with an E. Lost in the 
area of Centennial Field. If 
found please call ext 4262. 


Men's Squash now organiz- 
ing UVM men’s squash club, and 
scheduling intercollegiate _tour- 
naments' for early winter 
through spring. For more infor- 
mation contact: Josh Ezrin, 
482-3039. 


The world’s no. 2 most. 


Popular sport — gymnastics — 
looking for a manager at UVM. 
Work-study or volunteer enthu- 
siasts contact Coach T. Dunkley, 
3070. 


_ Wanted: anyone interested 
In sharing his or. her slides -of a 
wilderness trip. Can be slides of 
a weekend hiking trip -or~ a 
weeklong climbing trip or skiing 
trip or other outdoor related 
activities. Contact the Outing 


Club at x3439 ‘or Peter Wallen- 


berg at x4229. 


__ For sale — chairs, portable 
dishwasher, Corelle - dishes, 
stereo used only 4 months, 
Bargain prices, 985-3481. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1979 


_Coupe, 


~ Solid oak table-desk with 2. 
drawers 30 x 42, $125. Call 
985-3071. 


Wheels _ 


For sale — 1974 Mazda 
automatic, 
mileage, good condition. Must 
sell $1100. Negotiable. Call Jill, 


862-1846. 


1972 Dodge Dart, 4 dr. 6 
cyl. 25 mpg. $300. Call Buc, 
863-3102. 


For sale — two snow tires 
for Volkswagon bug in excellent 
condition. Best offer accepted. 
Call Jeff or Burke at 658-3231. 


1974 Olds Delta 88 a/c, 
radio, snows, 61,500 miles, good 


shape $1300. Rich 656-4464. .. 


For sale — 1973 VW super 
Beetle, 84,000 mi. excellent 
engine, body is in good condi- 
tion, 6 tires (2 snow) AM-FM 
tape deck, $1200. Call Doug 
864-7129. 


Music 


For sale — turntable, arm, 
cartridge. Reko-Kut Rondine 2 
single speed professional table, 
lenco’ arm with cuing, Shire 
Supertrack I! ‘cartridge. $115. 
Call 864-4881. 


* Maxell Tapes _ UDC 90 . 


Cassettes $3.00 each in quanti- 
ties of 10 or more. Good deals 
also on only the best name 
brands of stereo equipment. All 
brand new with factory warran- 
ties. Interested? Call Mike at 
658-6893. 


Priced for immediate sale! 
Ovation Concert classical guitar 
mint condition with new Savarez 
strings hard case. $300 with 
case, choice instrument must sell 
to buy ‘58 Gibson electric. Call 
Jay 893-2833. e 


Stereo equipment — a pair 
of Hitachi speakers for sale $45 
for the pair or the best offer. 
Contact Libbet at x4686. 


Wanted: just one stereo 
speaker to handle from 15-40 
watts, will take two speakers if 
price is right. Call Angy 


863-1124. 
ACROSS © 52 Blackthorn - 


great gas. 


1 Blip maker 
6 — and 
crafts 
10 Makes lace 
14 Maple Leaf 
Gardens, 
e.g. 
15 Menu 
16 Outlet 
17 Prayer 
19 Quote 
20 — thana 
,. doornail 
21 Way out 
23 — and 
Clark 
25 For 


.....26 Honey 
. 27 Pronoun 


29 Under sail 

31-Residue 

33 Macaw 

34 Time peri- 

ods 

36 Right now 

40 Orbit 

42 Eye prob- 
lems 


44 Ball: Sp. 
45 Repose 
47 Tilt 

49 Sedan 
50-Humor 


53 Can 

54 Marine in- 
signia 

57 — Vegas 

59 Angrier 

61 Camping 
items: - ° 
2 words 

64 Laud 

67 Pit 

68 Borrower: 
2 words 

70 Coup d’— 

71 Eire 

72 Stiff 


. 73 Head: Fr. 


74 Liability 
75 Reclines 
DOWN 
1LIncursion 
2 “Judith” 
composer 
3 Reduce in 
worth 
4 Electrode 


5 Motordrome 32 Fireplace 


6 Astern 
7 Fence 
8 Company 


9 Spanish title’ 38Uai — 


10 Georgia — 
_11 Principle 
12 vaption. 


A lot of big corporations offer you a big 
"title. But how many offer a young college 


graduate a really important job? 


As a Navy Officer, you don’t have 
to wait to doa job that counts. ive 
you one as soon as you’ve earned your 
commission. A job with responsibility for 
the lives of others, and for millions of dollars 
of complex equipment. A job that requires 
skill and leadership. A job that Navy Officers 
have been doing proudly for 200 years. 

If that’s the kind of job you're looking 
for, speak to a Navy recruiter. You’ll find 
that Navy Officers have unequalled . 


C Call me at 
NAME 

First 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


DATE OF: 


opportunities in fields like Nuclear Power, Birth 


Aviation, and: Engineering. 


. | 
Or call toll free 800-841-8000. (In Georgia, L 


For sale — Hy-Gain 9 CB for 
sale. Components in the mic. 
Excellent condition w/ 14’ ex- 
tension cord included, $85. Call 
Jason x4676. Also Vivitar 
100mm Macro lens like new, 
$75. 


Sansui QC-04 CD-4 demo- 
dulator for discreet 4 channel 
discs. Used very little. Excellent 
condition. Make an offer. Also 
Sankyo STD-1510 cassette deck. 
Dolby NR, separate record/play- 
back controls, automatic bias 
switching, total automatic .shut- 
off. Asking $100. Would like to 
deal for a used equalizer. Call 
Lynn at 658-1761 evenings. 


UNITED Feature Syndicate 
Thursday's Puzzle Solved: 


elstrielalstrle wisi rielw 


46 Rug feature 
48 Kind of dog 
51 Flogged 
54 Capsize 
55 Retinue 
56 Chair slat 
58 Supply 
60 Tidal bore-- 
part . 62.Carry 
35 Signets 63 Dunlin 
37,Jsms 65 Cult 
66 Ending for 
ins or ass 
69 Common 
suffix” 


13 Metal 

18 Gets up 

22 Stake 

24 Installs 

27 Natters 

28 Vocal 

30 Seed coats 


39 Tale 
41 Chop 
43 Pries 


eat ne 


tUniversity_ 


For sale — Dynaster FPS 
190 cm skied one season, great 
shape. Selling cause owner fell in 
love with Hexels. Call 863-5219. 


Wanted to buy: used pair of 


x-country skis around 155-165 . 


cm. Call Joan x4264. 


Pr. 205 cm. Kneiss! blue star 
skis with Geze bindings. Good 
condition. $80. Call Tom 
658-4071 evenings. 


* hh remy 


NAVY OPPORTUNITY 
INFORMATION CENTER 


P.O. Box 2000, Pelham Manor. N.Y. 10803 , 
2 Send me information on Career Opportunities 
in the Navy (@G). 


tArea Code) 


toll free 800-342-5855.) Early responsibility. 
It’s what being a Navy Officer is all about. 


‘Please Print) 


STATE___ZIP 
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College Graduation 


tr ce ae Salil ps as ig sta 


Rossingnol Strato 102’s; 
195 cm. w/ Look Nevada 
bindings, only ° $120. Otis, 
658-4406. 


1979 *Kawasaki Invader 
snowmobile» brand new, won in 
a contest.. $500 off. Otis, 
658-4406. 


Skis — K2's' 175 cm, with 
Solomon 202 bindings, $50. 
864-4024. 
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KA-3700 

20 watts per channel 
Stereo Amplifier 

.08 THD 


$139." 


os 


me INE LAL 


TOSHIBA aye 


-F 
PC-2460 ront Loading Stereo Deck. 


Permalloy heads for clear 
sound quality 
30 HZ to 14K with Ferrichrome 


65 dB signal to noise 
ssc 
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Sony Stereo Cassette Deck 
Dolby Noice reduction 

3 pos. Bias switch 

Large VU meter. 

LED record 


indicator $2 50. 00 


SON Y. 


‘New Sony DIRECT DRIVE 


auto. return 
Turntable, 
with dust 


as $129, 
_Series II Stereo Kits 


New Jensen 6X9 COAX Il #51037 
Handles 90 watts RMS 


$49. 95 
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FREE TRAVEL BOK | 


: -. If Pufchased Single Lot $16.25 
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Ne ia a enema 


Buy 5 New Maxell LN C90 cassettes 
— @nd get a FREE Travel Box 


maxell. 
$12.95 


Scivhaacbinakscceuslbacsca 


SON WY. 
LN\OIDUO) 
TCK-1A 


Dolby Cassette Deck 


$179.95 


Pt. 


LNUIDIO) 
~- #STR-V2 
25 watts RMS per channel 
.3% THD 
AN-FM Stereo 


$229.°° 


Semi-Automatic Turntable 
Belt Drive 

Wow and Flutter .06% 

Signal to Noise ration 65dB 


$119,% 
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SONY. 
£LNUIDIO) 


STR-V6 
115. watts RMS per channel 
. 07% THD 


$499. 00 
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e MAIN STORE OFFICE, LAFAYETTE STORE. 187 Peari Street, Essex Junction, vt, (802) 878-5368 
_ @ LAFAYETTE STORE. Barre-Montpelier Road, Berlin, Vt., (602) 479-9200 __ 


| @ "IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTINS”, South Burlington, Vt., (602) 658-3737 
wt -@ SORMSALE ROAD { Across from the Pyramid Afall ), Plattsieneg, N ? (518) 563-7747 
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At Flair 
Not only do we enhance 
your image, but everytime 


we recommend a service or 
a product we put our 


Professional Knowledge... 
Pride... 


12 


annivers 
still in 


and Integrity | 


on the line. 


FLAIR : 


for the 
1140 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863: ? 405 thea 


R We use and reconmmend 
“ re <SREDKEN’ REMBER 20% OFF WITH STUDENT ID. 
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Special US Gries 


Re at your 
special Lest 


Softly oe Elegantly 


Burlington Square Mall 
Burlington, “Vewnont 
Monday - Driday 10-9 

Saturday 10-6 


VERMONT CYNIC Crees 4. 


JAKS 


Tennis and Swim Center 


with a copy of this ad: 
For twenty-five years, China was 
12 effectively ‘‘walled-in,” and the rest : 


of the world walled out. Today | a * 
China is celebrating the thirtieth rs) + memberships on sale now. 


anniversary of Mao’s “Long March.” While 4 nd ry play for $3 Singles or $1. Doubles 


still in the throes of culture shock, China ; ; 

an tery ome Tae ate 2 i Et Sti tut se of our facts 

ineds Guanle Ui a the soe Ora ee Pe ohn Rai | Come Visit,and See Our Facilities Anytime! 
this summer. UVM student Tony Adams spent ss ° 

ie Honaitiae late ene : 4 NT 


Here are their reports. . Pope John Paul I rie Pi: ‘ |_| =e eee : a4 
mz 8 sensation on every stop of his U.S. | 95 Kennedy “Dr. 3 So. Burlington t. 
Seabrook 


tour. Hart Van Denberg and Russell 
This weekend nuclear opponents 


Flannery cover the issue from his 7 
. : : isit to an analysis of American Catho- 
5 plan to begin the occupation of the-4}- Sa sind Hace y 
Seabrook N.H. power plant. They, i E 
hope to halt construction by. non- 
violently blocking progress. UVM and Burling- 


ton students have been planning the occupation ; 
for the past few weeks. Claire McCrea outlines 
the activity on page 5. 


are coming to Dartmouth 


Angela Davis 

6 spoke to a 

nearly full tra 

Allen Chapel 

last Friday night. She 

severely criticized the 

American society, accus- 

ing the government of a 
lack of human rights. 


Walter Ungerer, Vermoiit 
Experimental Filmmaker, dis- 
cusses his works as well as the 
the indeperident film industry 


New albums by. The B-52’s, 
The Beat, Bonnie Raitt, and 
Cheap Trick are analyzed by 
the Cynic Music staff. 


The UVM men’s soccer tearm 
40 remained in the unbeaten 
ranks of the Yankee Confer- 
ence by edging BU in over- 
time. The victory elevated the Cats’ 
standing in the New England and national _ 
polls. 


The World Series are upon us 
41 with a different set of faces 
from last year. Sports Editor 
Nick Witte makes some fear- 
less predictions on this year’s outcome. 


over crowd photo by photo by woven: Ravaeweet~ ow 


Cabinetand T-Shi 
netand I-Shirt 
\ 

Stack your deck with 5 TDK SAC-90 cassettes and we'll give 
you this $6 value TDK CP-15 cassette storage cabinet FREE. 
This elegant, stackable Storage cabinet has a hinged, clear 
plexi cover and holds up to 15 cassettes; that’s acase anda 
half of TDK SA. And it’s yours FREE just for buying 5 C-90 
lengths of our SA, the tape with the hot high end. It’s perfect 
for rock or any music, in car stereos, portables and in the 
normal bias/eq switch position on your home deck. TDK SA 
has the only super precision cassette mechanism in its class. 
FULL LIFETIME WARRANTY. 

Also, when you purchase 5 TDK SA C-90 cassettes you'll will 
receive a TDK T-shirt free!’ Act now. Supplies are limited 


and offer ends Friday, October 12th: TDK right in your 
Backdoor at The University Store. 


399each or 
1295 forS. 


A short phone call can save 
you a lot of long distances. 
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- Literary Supplement Editor: Lauren-Glenn Davitian 


- Tom Anderson (Sports). 


‘< Staff) 


Editorial Board 


' Editor-in-Chief: John Letteri 
Executive Editor: Russell Flannery 
Managing Editor: Joshua Reynolds 


News Editor: Sarah Bailey 

Features Editor: Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
Arts Editor: Tom. Campbell 

Sports Editor: Nick.Witte 


Copy Editor: Claire McCrea, John Matarese 
Business Manager: Shari Klein 


Advertising Manager: Anne Stires 


Contributing Editors: David Greeff 
; Helen Pelzman — 


Associate Editor: Steven Larose 
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Contributing Staff 


‘Russell Glitman, Hart Van Denberg, Caroline Smith, Joel 
Blackmer, Shari Cohen, Brooke Laffman, Rich Hyland, 
‘Pat Roomey, Alan Marshall, Dana Baron, Jean Reins-. 
borough, Melissa Lantis, Beth Dopsee, John Paine, Ken 
Jaffe, Steve Young (News/Features). - 
Dave Kimmel, Jenny Landey, Pete Wentworth, Mark 
Muscatello, Denise Childs, Tom Nuccio, Diane Cherry, 
Laura Halkenhauser, Karen Kaplan, Pablo Conrad, Charlie 
Frasier, Michael Hambly, Jim Wright (Arts). 
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This issue is dedicated to the good . 
folks in Waterman for their help in 
proposing Tuition Increases and a 
~ drained Salary Pool. 
_ =General Larose 
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WRUV’s Vermont Report 


By Russell Glitman 
The licensing of a unit to 
regulate and investigate housing 
ordinance violations which was 
proposed by alderman Mahoney 
is not a realistic solution tp the 


problem of ordinance compli-_ 


ance according to Mayor Gordon 
Paquette. 
The mayors (comments 
~ Came during the first,segment of 
WRUV’s monthly radio show, 
Vermont Report, which was 
aired last Monday. Other parti- 
cipants of the show were Univer- 
sity President Lattie Coor, Dean 
of Students Keith Miser, Ver- 
mont Cynic. Features Editor 
Nelson Hockert-Lotz, and Cynic 
correspondent Alan Marshall. 
The topic of the show was 
“Burlington’s housing shortage 
and possible. solutions to the 
problem.” ~~ ae 
The mayor said the creatio 
of a trouble shooting unit to 
insure compliance with city 
ordinances was unnecessary. 
“Anyone who can not get 
~ compliance should come to me.” 
The city’s policy, according 
to Paquette, is to encourage 
reinvestment into property 
which may not be in complianc 
with ordinances. 
The mayor said that Bur- 
lington’s housing stock was not 
what it ought to be, but that the 
city would be adding low 
income housing units soon in the 


King. street area as part of an. 


effort to reduce the shortage. 

The communities surround- 
ing Burlington will have to 
become involved in the solution 
to Burlington’s housing shortage, 
added the mayor. : 

Correspondent Alan Mar- 
shall cited the grant application 
for the waterfront construction 


as evidence of a need for in- 
creased low income housing in 
the city. The application states 
that by January 1, 1980 Burling- 
ton will need an additional 
1,300 housing units. He also 
produced a table which showed 
that though 66 percent of 
Chittenden county residents 
€arn less than $14,000; only 
17% of the housing is affordable 
tothem. ° j 

Mr. Marshall said that the 
city was pursuing a policy of 
increasing its tax base by provid- 
ing housing for upper incomes 
and boosting the commercial 
district rather than providing 
housing to lower incomes. 

The mayor replied that the 
lakefront project is the first 
upper income project in Burling- 
ton’s history. 

Paquette said that he has 
been concerned with alleviating 
taxes for city residents. ‘“‘The 
only way to do this and still 
maintain the level of services we 
presently enjoy is through a vital 
downtown and lakefront area.” 

Tuming to the housing. 
shortage at the University, Presi- 
dent Coor explained that the 
350 freshmen in temporary 
housing is a result of a record 81 
percent return rate of students 
living in the dorms ‘last year. 

Coor said that the opening 


. of Fort Ethan Allen housing to 


Students was the University’s 
most recent attempt to alleviate 
the shortage. The Fort, however, 
is still not filled to Capacity. 

“The university should not 
be a landlord,” commented 
Coor. ‘‘We are examining all the 
alternatives, but the construc: 
tion of additional housing by the 
university, even apartment hous- 
ing which could be-sold if the 


student population declines, is 
not very practical.” $ 


Two university committees © 


are looking into the matter. One 


is dealing with the investment * 


aspect; the’ other is examining 
housing, revealed Coor. 

Marshall offered a solution 
to the problem. He feels that the 
University, by selling unprofit- 
able stocks and investments in 
South Africa, would be able to 
fund the construction of needed 
housing. i 


UVM StudentsAre Planned Prepared ts 
Seabrook Occupation To Begin Tomorrow 


By Claire McCrea 
Approximately 75 anti-nuke 
activists from Burlington and 
surrounding towns, including 


many UVM students, will head’ 


down to Seabrook, NH tomor- 
row to occupy the site of the 
nuclear power plant under con- 
struction there.~ 


Seabrook has been a major protest issue since c 
This protest last year is one of many | 


rm mo 
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This direct action differs 
from previous civil disobedience 
demonstrations in its goals, 
strategies, -and criteria for suc- 
cess. Earlier actions were design- 
ed to raise public awareness of 
the’ nuclear issue. Arrest of 
hundreds of people was the focal 
element of these demonstra- 
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ee 
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tions, for large media impact and 
symbolic value. 

In. contrast, the goal of the 
Occupation beginning October 
6th is to close the Seabrook 
plant by non-violently, physi- 
cally blocking construction. The 
Coalition for Direct Action at 
Seabrook explains, “Our aim_is 


a get 
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to non-violently enter the site 
and to prevent. construction by 
Staying there... Our strength lies 
in our numbers, in the under- 
standing of every participating 
group of our goals and strategies, 
and in our commitment to 
refrain from any acts of vio- 
lence. The goal of this action is 
not to: provoke a fight, nor is it 
to get arrested. Rather our vision 
is to create with local residents 
an.anti-nuclear community living 
on the site,”’ / 

What is meant by ‘“‘direct 
-action?” As the Coalition states, 
it is “acting to stop nuclear 


| _ power ourselves without appeal- 


onstruction began on the nuclear plant 
eading up to this weekend's occupation. Photo by Rob Swanson 
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ing to, or recognizing the legiti- 
macy of state or corporate 
authority.” a 

For example, the Coalition 
advises occupiers to demard 
unconditional release if detained 
by authorities, in order to avoid 
becoming entangled in the judi- 


cial ‘system. Unconditional _re- 


lease is release from jail with no 
bail, record, ‘charges, trial, or 
fines. 

~Why have ‘direct action 
now? The.*highly .publicized 
incident at Three Mile Island 
prompted the formation of a 


direct action task force within 


the Clamshell Alliance this past © construction. 


June. Though direct action-had 


Jong been, a.sublect of discussion "eee 
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Photo by Robert Gale 


Mayor Gordon Paquette (above) 
and Dean of Students- Keith 
Miser (left) were iwo of the 
“panel members on the first of 
“Vermont Reports” 
last Tuesday. The Burlington- 
UVM relationship was a major 
‘topic. 


within the Alliance, the worst 
nuclear accident in U.S. history 
urged many people to decide 
that the time to act is now. 

Within the town of Sea- 
brook; citizens have voted twice 
against the plant; seven neigh- 
boring towns havg also opposed 
it. New Hampshire residents 


Nuclear Accident 
in Minnesota on 
Tuesday;page 10 


have tried for 10 years to stop 
the nuke by working within the 
system, through regulatory and 
licensing proceedings. For three 
years, furthermore, activists have 
been involved in rallies and civil 
disobedience. 

_ Such activities have served 
to educate the publi¢ and to 
raise its consciousness, but haye 
not stopped construction of the 
plant. Though a temporary mor- 
atorium on new plant-construc- 
tion is a possibility during the 
next election year, it would not 
affect Seabrook or any other 
plant now operating of under 


‘(continued on’ page 11) 
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Save 30. .on | 
our newest Fall [ 


Fashion Coats 


Regularly G 9 
129. * 


Exciting new silhouettes 
combined with soft, warm; 
fabrics plus great savings. 
Sizes 5/6 to 13/14 in 
natural, putty, rust. 


PARK FREE — RIDE FREE — 
Just present your ticket 
at Beverly Pearl. One 
hour free parking at 
Burlington Square, or 
return CCTA Bus Token. 


Now Open 
Mondgy to Friday 
til 9 pm 


£3 eas 


Phone 863-6522 


This outstanding Sducational plan involves six months 
of classes; followed by a six-month internship of 
paid professional work experience; then nine more 

months of classwork. eo 
The internship concept, which Northeastern pioneered, 
gives you practical, real-world experience in your own 
field of interest. It helps you pay for your education. 
And it often leads to important contacts for the future. 


Classes begin in June and January. 
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For further information, send to: UVM 
) Susan V. Lawler 

Coordinator, Management Intern Program 

Graduate School of Business Administration 

Northeastern University 

360 Huntington Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


Name 

School Class 
Address . 
City State ZIP 
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By John Matarese 

Calling for the unity of all 
people to work toward = the 
betterment of American society, 
and attacking the U.S. govern- 
ment for its denial of many 
fundamental human rights, civil 
rights activist Angela Davis add- 
ressed a nearly full UVM Ira 
Allen Chapel last Friday night. 

Davis, ' the controversial 
Black militant communist who 
made headlines and the -FBI’s 
ten-most-wanted list nearly a 
decade ago, focused ‘her hour- 
long talk around such “lacking” 
features of our country as peace, 
the right to a job and an educa- 
tion, and the right to be “free of 
the scourges” of sexism and 
racism. 

“Is not peace _the most 
fundamental human right?” she 
asked. “How can we live in 
peace, ‘when there exists the 
possibility of destroying every 


planet?” She called for ratifica- 
tion of ~SALT Il, - criticizing 
President Carter for hedging over 
the presence of Soviet troops in 
Cuba. 

“Never have I read any- 
thing, in recent discussions of 
the Soviet troop situation, about 
the fact that the U.S. has a 
military base at Guantanemo 
Bay on the island of Cuba,” she 
noted. 

Davis’ highly 
1972 trial for charges of kidnap- 
ping and conspiracy in murder 
was regarded as a major test for 
the civil rights movement. Char- 
ges had been brought against her 
for ownership of several guns 
used in a 1970 courthouse 
shootout in California, which 
left four persons dead in an 
attempt to free two prisoners. 

A “Free. Angela” move- 
ment, spawning thousands of 
rallies and marches, gave support 
to the cause of the young radical 
Black woman in jail. She was 
eventually acquitted on all 
counts, which freedom move- 
ments around the globe consi- 
Jered a major victory. 

Davis was. an outspoken 
instructor-at UCLA in 1969, but 
was fired in part because of her 
communist ideology and her 
frequent radical speeches away 
from class. 

“Human rights must include 
the right to earn a living, to have 
a decent job,” she said Friday 
night. But, she claimed, the 
Carter Administration has done” 
“virtually nothing” to solve 
unemployment and _ inflation. 
“Shouldn’t we have the right not 
o be oppressed by the grocery 
store?’ she asked the crowd, 
hich responded with generous 


hpplause. 


Davis proceeded to say that- 


human being on this entire .. 


publicized . 


. A nearly full Ira Allen Chapel listened intently, occasionally 
cheering. There were a few-exceptions, however. 


Davis Lambasts U.S. 


70, sometimes 80 percent among 
black youths in parts ‘of the 
nation.” . Government __ officials 
promote better prisons. and 
reinstitution of the death penal- 
ty, she claimed, rather than 
providing the simple justice of 
working to create more jobs. 

Discussing the right all peo- 
ple should have to decent health 
care and education, she contend- 
ed that “‘the whole educational 
system in this country is in a 
shambles.”’ She asked how many 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans attend- 
ed the University of Vermont, 
and, after answering her own 
question with “‘not many at all,”’ 
spoke of a diminishing number 


a) ee ¥ ae 
Radical Angela Davis voiced 


KKK and Nazi Party, who “‘now 
understand that. they have 
friends in Washington, because 
otherwise they wouldn’t be 
parading around.” There are 
those who are attempting to 
separate minority groups, to pit 
Blacks and Jews — longtime 

ies under repression — against 
each other, she said, referring to 
the recent talks between former 
UN Ambassador Andrew Young 
and the PLO. - 

“Andrew Young had to 
determine which side of history 
he was on. Thank.God he chose 
the righit side.”’ 

Davis argued, however, that 


she wasn’t pinning all this eo 


ee 


her opinions concerning the 


American society last Friday, severely criticizing job 
shortages, racism, and the rise of such organizations as the 


KKK, 
of minority students as a nation- 
wide trend. : 

A reaction has been under- 
way, she said, to undo past 
accomplishments in civil rights 
during this decade. 

Davis rose to full strength as 
a speaker in citing that our basic 
human rights-include freedom 
from male supremacy. and from 
racism. “The situation for the 
masses of working women,” she 
said, “is worse than ever before. 
Women continue to average only 


_57 percent of the wages of 


working men.” 
“Racism is rising all over the 
country,” she warned, pointing 


“‘madness”” upon Carter, claim- 
ing that Edward Kennedy is 
supporting “reactionary and 
racist”’ bills in the Senate that 
include legislation favoring the 
death penalty and tougher cri- 
minal codes, 


“The government,” she said, 
“is finding itself increasingly 
isolated in terms of its influ- 
ence,” comparing it to multi- 
national corporations ‘“‘who are 
willing to sacrifice anything to 
make profits.’’ She questioned 
how the Chrysler Corporation 
can “have the audacity to ask 
for government money.” 


“The whole system is rot- 
ten,” she insisted. But she 
maintained that she is not an 


“we have to be serious in 
building a movenient to repress 


| facism and brutality,” Davis 


said, recommending that people 
unite and work with the Nation- 
al Alliance Against Racism and 
Political Oppression, which she 
and her former lawyer; Margaret 
Burnham (also present at the 
talk), had helped establish. 

“The only way to turn this 
dangerous tidé~ is to stand 
together,” she said. ‘Then, my 


- brothers and sisters, we will be 


able to win together.” = 
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UVM Ski Coach Back) - 
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Accident Can’t Hold 


By Melissa Taylor 
“Attitude makes 99.9% of 
the difference... Everything is a 


good experience, and you have 


to go towards the positive all the 
time,” said Marty Heib, the new 
head alpine ski coach for UVM. 
At first glance, it may seem like 
a quote from any coach. It is 
very real for Marty, however. 

Heib’s positive attitude 
aside, UVM is very lucky to have 
him as. Head Alpine Coach. He 
has a.wealth of coaching experi- 
‘ence including five years with 
prestigious Burke Mt. Academy 
and two years with the U.S. Ski 
Team. 

At age 29, Marty, at more 
than six feet with sandy hair, 
blue eyes, and a big athletic 
build, is a warm person with a 
quick-witted, outgoing person- 


ality. He appears the type who- 


never gets out of his running 
clothes, and who earns his living 
spending all his time outside in 
the sunshine. His looks belie the 
fact that he has recently been 
through a personal struggle that 
most people would never have 
been able to overcome. 

3 In June of last year Heib 
was a U.S. Ski Team Coach 
working ‘ an advisor at a 
National Development Camp for 
promising young skiers in Squaw 
Valley, California. As an advisor, 
he guided the less experienced 
coaches. “I was an advisor 
working with rookies,’ as he 
puts it. This was just a small part 
gf Heib’s job with the U.S. Ski 
Team that year. His prime 
responsibility was to serve as 
head men’s coach on the Europa 
Cup Tour. Little did anyone 


expect that Heib’s experience at . 


the camp would disrupt his life. 

Heib grew up skiing. His 
father had been assistant direc- 
tor of the Greek Peak Ski School 
near his home in Elmira, N.Y. 


Heib raced locally as a teenager. 
His racing career was ‘somewhat 
limited by economics however. 
He couldn’t afford to go to all 
the races during the year, so he 
would save enough money to 
‘hit five or so races each win- 
ter,” he said. 

Heib went to Cortland State 
College after high school, where 


“\..tieb didn’t 
realize that the 
last racer...was - 
still on the 
course...and 
skied out onto 


the course...” 


he reached the conclusion that, 
“racing wasn’t for me.’ He 
maintained his interest in skiing, 
however, and became a certified 
instructor while in college. He 
got a part-time job as a ski 
instructor three nights .a week 
and while in school, he began to 
coach. After serving one year as~ 
a Ski Team Coach in New York 
State, he went to Burke Mt. 
Academy on a senior. field study 
project. This was a turning point 
in Heib’s life. 

After spending the winter at 
Burke, he returned the next year 
as.a- full-time Burke Mt. Aca- 
demy coach.. He gained a great 
deal of valuable experience there 
in the next five years, and was 
subsequently named Head Eas-- 
tern Womer’s Coach. twice 


(continued on page 10) 
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THE HOODED. 
PLAID. JACKET 


* $ 15. 


$28 VALUE 


The cover story: our plaid 
jacket over everything 

you own. Made of 
super-warm 100% acrylic. 
Button-down placket front. 
,Flap pockets. Drawstring 
hood and waist. In navy, 
brown, rust. S-M-L. 
Highly recommended to 
take you through 
fall/winter... warmly. 


—Way In on Main. 


DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON - 


| ‘LEVI JEANS 
. | ; $1 4,° 


You know you need another pair of Levi jeans.. 
Remember: Magrams for jeans at $14.90. 
Available ‘in th denim and corduroy. Sizes 
30-38. ‘ 

Choose from navy, beige, green, rust, grey and 
taupe in straight leg or boot cut. 

—Men’s Shop on Main. 


‘ BLANNEL SHIRTS 


8 90 
7 e 


Reg. $12 


Our durable flannel shirts... made of thick 
cotton to be warm, Comfortable. And long 
lasting. Available in a variety of colorful plaids.. 
Choose from browns, tans, greens, navys, and 
more! S-M-L-XL. 

—Men’s Shopon Main. . ' 9 
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In June ’78 an accident left Coach Heib paralyzed on his = 
right side and unable to speak or walk.. Yet, last week, he 


was out running with As team, 82% recovered. 


ce DOWNTOWN BURLINGION Mon. Fri 9:30-9, Tues.-Sat., 9:30-5:30, 
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By Russell Flannery 


Brad-Swansberg, 24 and Protes- 1965. 


morning following his night shift 


amazing.” 


others in their chant “Long Live foreign visitor. The — Pope’s 
the Pope!’ A people had seem- _. Despite a few indications 
ingly found theirking. . that the crowd, like those who 


An estimated five million surveyed President Carter earlier , t 
others crammed the streets of this year on the -Mississippi Des Moines, and Washington, 
Boston Monday to welcome River; may have come out of 


Analysis: 


By Hart Van Denberg 

In terms. of religion, America is the 
most pluralistic nation in the world. In no 
other country are so many different sects 
and creeds followed so openly and 
without fear. In addition, America is oné 
of the~most. scientifically and technolo- 
gically advanced countries in the world. 
This contradictory nature of the spirit 
and machines; for those who see them- 
selves as_religious, is the setting that Pope 
John Paul II has stépped into to try and 
act as a unifying voice. 

The Pdpe, through his trips to 
Poland, and South America, has proven 
himself to be a popufar and genuinely 
open leader. In Ireland, his stop before 
the U.S., he addressed a huge.crowd at 
Drogheda, and said he was not an enemy 
of the Irish Protestants. ‘“‘My desire is that 
instead Protestants see me as a friend and 
a brother in Christ.” 

In the long run, how will the visit of 
the Pontiff be measured in value? At the 
moment, his photogenic behavior and 
easy going attitudes in crowds have 
secured him a place in the hearts of many 
Americans. But how long will this sudden 
feeling of unity last? The “Spirit of 76” 
lasted but a few brief weeks, and it is the 
only comparable happening this century 
to the papal visit. 

The Roman Catholic Church ‘is the 
oldest church in the earth's history and 
claims some 730 million disciples, but 


many believe its influence is waning. 
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The Pope’s motorcade traveled through Boston under intense 
Photos by Rob Swanson 


Pope Draws Millions — 
In Boston Appearance 


Pope John Paul Il, the first Rope 
BOSTON, MA, October 1 — to visit the United States since 
According’ to Roman 


efforts by that country’s government to 
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Modern science, technology, and social 
changes have been a continuous under- 
mining threat to the Catholic. Church. 
Darwinian theories of evolution“ and 
pseudo-Marxism can claim many devout 
followers who have just as much justifi- 
cation for their beliefs as do Christiahs. 
The Catholic Church is also exveriencing 
upheavals from within, especially on the 
subject of sexuality, and there are 12 
million baptized Catholics that are 
regarded. as “unchurched” by evangelism 
programs. 

_ Sexuality has been the subject of a 
great deal of controversy, not only within 
the church, but from onlookers. One of 
the social changes America has experi- 
enced in the last decade is a wider accep- 
tance of premarital sex, and the greater 
use of birth control devices. Pope John 
Paul II has made it clear that he wants 
more . adherence to church rules both 
from the ministry and the congregation. 
In a sexually liberated America this could 
cause a great rift in the Catholic faith. 

It seems ironic that this Pontiff, 
despite his strict conservatism, should be 
the recipient of so much. public warmth. 
Yet, it is also true that, for American 
Catholics, and non-Catholics alike, he 
represents leadership in a down-home 
Carteresque fashion, He wins over a group 
of people everywhere he goes. Even in his 
native Poland he walked, talked, and 
made friends with many strangers, despite 
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and U.S. domestic affairs. 
John Paul Il’s First U.S. Visit 


The visit marked the first one of our own.” 
U.S. appearance by Pope John 
Paul II,.who rose to the papacy 
last fall following: the death of 


ly, John Paul II is a considerably 


more gregarious Pope, and fu- 
ture U.S. visits are expected. 


New York, where he will address 
the United Nations, Chicago, 


where the Pope will visit the 


= 


curiosity for the office rather White House to greet President ther, proceeded under the pro- 
than support of policy or faith, a _Cartér. 
broad sense of enthusiasm, and 
the presence of Mrs. Carter and a 
swarm of politicians confirmed 
the Pontiff's tremendous poten- 
tant, drove one and-‘one-half Catholic tenets,the Pope is tial influence on international 
hours into Boston Monday God’s_ representative on earth. 
The Pope’s arrival tempor- 
at a Worcester computer inter- arily brought Boston’s govern- 
set. “I’m here to see the Pope,” . ‘ment and metro system to a 
he said, “because for an unelect- halt, and interrupted the daily 
ed official, he’s so powerful it’s scheduling of all three major 
television networks. The New Pope John Paul I. Comparative- 

After a five hour wait in York Times reported last week- 
raw, coastal, New England wea- —end- that the Pontiff may draw 
ther, Swansberg joined 400,000 the largest media pool of any 


tection of 8,500 police and 


At Boston’s Logan airport, National Guardsmen through a 
Rosalynn Carter welcomed the number of Boston’s ethnic sec- 
Pope to the U.S. “with love.” As_ tions. 

a nation that has “‘a responsibi- : ; 
' lity in helping others. and in our avoid the rain, assumed his 
common pursuit of peace and. familiar blessing position, and 
justice,” she said, “we see you as waved his arms to the exuberant 


The Pope, wearing a hat to 


crowds, many of whom openly 


- Int his opening remarks, the wept. One local radio station 
Pop¢ responded that “I come to reported that over six individuals 
you America, with sentiments of required some treatment for 
friendship, reverence, and es- nervous exhaustion, apparently 
“teem. I come as one who already related to the presence of the 
knows and loves you, as one Pope. 
who wishes you to fulfill com- 


The Pontiff’s schedule was 


tour, which pletely your destiny of the maintained tightly throughout 


began in Boston, will extend to world.” 
Some Disappointment 
The Papal motorcade, which visibly saddened when the Pope, 
reportedly moved unusually fast who has been labeled ‘‘the Pope 
in the less than favorable wea- of the people,” sped by without 


Pope Draws on Human Need for Relief 


suppress reaction to the visit. In a coun- 
try that is trying to find a new conscious- 


ness Pope John Paul II represents a per- - 


fect leader. 

What he brings to all of the countries 
he visits is relief. In Poland, and to some 
extent in Mexico, it was relief from 
oppression. In Ireland, he pleaded for 
Christian unity and prayed for peace. In 
America, he provided relief from the 
complexities of governmental and reli- 
gious conflict. But_that relief- is short 
lived. Poland is no more free than it was. 
The animalistic-sectarianism of the Irish 
Republican army is hardly likely to abate. 
When the Pope flies home to Rome, the 
only thing he will be able to count on 


from his American following is that the ~ 


Catholic Church will probably-still exist. 
The USS. is not less religious than it 
used to be. There is simply more diversity 


in approacn to the Bible. A study com-. 
mission of some 29 religious groups’ 


concluded that ‘‘some two thirds of the 
unchurched today pray, believe in God, 


believe in Jesus as the Son of God, believe - 


in the afterlife. We are dealing with 
people who have deep religious roots, 
roots that when watered with kindness 
and compassion will grow once more.” 

Can Pope John Paul II cultivate that 
“opiate of the masses” as Karl Marx once 
called religion?- His attempts during his 
short stay in America to at least get his 
messages to thé Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic world are in themselves an act of 


the day, to the disappointment 
of some ethnic Polish, who were 


courage. , ° 

“He addressed 400,000 rainsoaked 
listeners on Boston Common, held g mass 
in Yankee Stadium in New York City 
(what could be better representation of 


the true American ‘spirit?) and plans 2 


mass on the mall of the nation’s capital, 
Washington, D.C, But at the same time, 
how -many of those attending his add- 
resses will be true followers and how 
many will be people just out to satisfy 
their curiosity? : 
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stopping. The only unscheduled 
stop in the motorcade followed 
the mass’ in Boston Common, 
when a throng of Boston College 
students, who, according to one 
participant, hadbeen celebrating 
the Pope’s arrival since the 
preceding evening, cheered the 
Pope as he arrived on campus. -- 
Curiosity Prevails 

Unlike the | motorcade, 
which seemed to maintain ‘a 
parochial character throughout, 
the air of the Common was 
considerably more of measured 
curiosity, particularly amiong the 
crowd furtherest from the alter. 

Nonetheless, emotional dis- 
plays were frequent. “The 
Pope’s at Logan, the Pope’s at 
Logan!” ‘an enthusiastic child 
yelled from her seat atop one of 
the portable bathrooms. , 

As Mrs. Carter began her 
welcome address at 3 p.m., the 
crowd grew suddenly silent, and 
rosary beads appeared from 
raincoat pockets. The Common’s 
silence was broken~ by © the 
appearance of a Hari Krishna 
band, who were subsequently, if 
not immediately, led away by 
the Boston police. 


When the Pope. said “Al- 


though I can’t meet you, you’re 
all in my prayers,” many eyes 
visibly blurred, and the first of a 
few outbursts from those close 
to the alter immediately ensued. 

The continuing rain damp- 
ened the ground, but certainly 
not the broad interest in viewing 
the Pope nor emotional out- 
bursts among some individuals. 
The most memorable scené of 
‘the day, to this observer, was a 
middle-aged woman in-tears of 
sheer joy, repeating “‘He’s on his 
way, the Pope is on his way,” 
while a nearby elderly couple — 
a man with a heavy Italian 
accent with a women crookedly 
leaning for support at his side — 
garbed in old woolen clothes, 
painfully nodded their approval. 

For most, the time waiting 
was spent reading publications 
ranging ‘from the National En- 
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Kids on a can. 


quirer to the New York Times. 
Some individuals, in frustration, 
secured positions near one of the 
numerous closed circuit TV 
outlets “scattered around the 
Common‘ No food vendors were 
present, although ‘hawkers of 
Papal souvenirs were in abun- 
dance, .. 

The Pontiff’s arrival drew 
thunderous applause, much 
emanating from the center of 
the Common area. “My God, I 
can’t believe he’s here,” said one 
bystander, who was quickly 
pushed aside by thousands 
manuvering for the best: van- 
tages. med 
The Pope, apparently suffer- 
ing from fatigue and jet lag, still 
seemed pleased as he strolled 
across a red carpet in front of a 
white, tall canvas roofed: struc- 
ture constructed to display his 
alter. A choir dressed in red sang 
while a representative from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
accompanied. 

Notably, however, hun- 
dreds, if -not thousands, of 


NS oat ppicdiod aihlth cainde~thnedtil 


se 


‘individuals retreated to the TV 
Screens in the rear, and then, as 
quickly, to the Park Street 
subway station to leave. There- 
after an ever greater number 
‘parted following the Pope’s 
homily. 
Pope Urges End 
_In his .homily, the ‘Pope 


. urged American youths to ren- 


der their narcissism ‘for Christ.” 
. “Faced with problems and 
disappointments, many péople 
will try to escape from_ their 
responsibility: escape in selfish- 
ness, escape in sexual pleasure, 
escape in indifference and cyni- 
cal. attitudes. - But today, — 1 
propose to you the option of 
love, which is the opposite of 
escape,”’ said the Pontiff. 

“The message of love that 
Christ brought.is always impor- 
tant, always relevant,” he said. 
“It is not difficult to-see-how 
today’s world, despite its beauty 
and grandeur, despite the con- 
“quests ot technology, despite the 
refined and abundant material 
goods that it offers, is yearning 
for more truth, for more love, 
for more happiness,” said the 
Pontiff. 

In conclusion, he said, “And 
so to all of you I extend — in the 
name- of Christ — the call, the 
invitation, the plea: ‘Come 
follow Me.’ This is, -this is why I 
have come to America, and why 
I have come to Boston tonight: 
to call,you to Christ — to call all 
of you and each of you to 


live in His love, today and 


forever.” 

To New York, Washington 

After addressing the dele- 
gates to the United. Nations in 
New York, the Pope will. con- 
tinue his tour, which culminates 
in Washington this weekend with 
a social at the White House. 

Such recognition in the 
predominantly Protestant U.S., 
and toleration in Communist 
nations like Poland, demon- 
strates that Pope John Paul H 
has only begun to emerge as_an 
international leader. 


Ape Pope For Sale 


f 
ys 


Hawkers sold Pope John Paul II 
buttogs for up to $3 each. 


“The Pope is the type of individual who 
can rise above.any. display of bad taste,” 
according to one businessman quoted in a 
recent Wall Street Journal article. That state- 
ment was severely tested last Monday. . 

Americans are expected to spend over $50 
million on Pope John Paul II souvénirs and 
services in the cities on the Pontiff’s itinerary. 
While no good American will object to someone 
hawking a few Bibles, the patriotic, ‘entrepre- 
néurial spirit may have exceeded moral bounds 
for some in connection with this national event. 

. In Boston, one had to consider whether 
concert promoter Don Law speculated on Papal 
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paraphenalia. Most lower cost items included 
color posters and color booklets of the “star” 
and bumper stickers and T-shirst bearing the 
Pope’s image. 

At the same time, though, some sales 
pitches had tones of Boston’s non-religious 
fanaticism, baseball, written all over them. 
Growls of “‘Gat ya prograams he-a” articulately 
filled the air, as well as the sight of little child- 
rén waving papal pennants. Fortunately, no 
“Roman franks” were to. be found. .Same 
typical base lines included: ‘papal postacards’ 
and perhaps the slightly historical ““Buy some 
binoculars — get a good look at the Pope. He’s 
only*gonna be here once.”’ : 

Costs for such items ranged with when and 
where purchased. A Pope. button bought in 
front of Jordan Marsh for $1.50 might be sold 
with the line “They’re getting) $2.50 at the 
Common.” In fact, “they” may have been 


getting $3.00 within 100 yards of the alter.’ 


By the end of the day, a typical fan’s 
shopping basket in Boston might look some- 
thing like this: 

*“Sacrosongs,”’ a collection of the Pontiff’s 
favorite hymns, sung by the excellency himself 
on his recent Polish tour. Cost: about $8.00. 

*At least one “I Saw the Pope in Boston” 
bumper sticker, Cost: $2.00—‘' : 


*Papal pennants, printed using Royal_red_—— 


ink with a Virgin white background, complete 

with the pontiff’s image. Cost: $3.00. 
*Additional items: Pope John Paul - II 
biographies ($5.00. and up), jewelry tie clasps 
and “ash trays (cost varying widely, pending 
—-— ~ RF 
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By Sarah Bailey 
UVM Security arrested a 
student performing a “street 


SEASON a nae 
os 3 
VERMONT STUDENTS 


Austin-Tupper Dining Hall last 
night, charging him with disor- 
derly conduct: 

Howie Cantor, a junior at 
UVM, was involved in a scuffle 
with Security .- officer John 
Borthwick. The scuffle apparent- 
ly resulted from a misunder- 
standing as Cantor attempted: to 
include Borthwick in the skit, 
which concerned nuclear power. 

“We (approximately 10 peo- 
ple) wanted to perform _ this 
anti-nuclear skit in all the dining 
halls on campus,” explained 
Cantor. They had already per- 

_ formed in the Living/Learning 
Dining Hall with .no incident. 

The skit was nearing its 
conclusion when Borthwick 
walked in,- responding to a 
disturbance call, and approached 
Cantor. He.told Cantor that he 
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THE VERMONT STUDENT PASS is good for 
unlimited skiing from Monday to Friday except 
Dec. 25 through Jan. 1& Feb: 18 


Additionally, holders-of the VERMONT STUDENT 
PASS may purchase a daily weekend or holiday 
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“RATES FOR ADULTS: . 
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Eastern Jr. National Team 
Coach, and coach for the Salo- 
mon Summer Camp in Barilo- 
che, Argentina. f 
In 1977 Heib was named a 
U.S. Ski Team Men’s Coach. He 
was happy to make the move 
because, as he says, ‘The possi- 
bilities, because of the prestige, 
are, amazing both in coaching 
and in the, sports medicine 
field.’”” Heib became a highly 
respected coach in his new role, 
and as a result, was asked to set 
a course at the ’78 World Cup 
_ Race at Stratton, Vermont. He 
was also named Head Men’s 
Coach for the spring "78 Europa 
Cup Tour. 


Please register me for a non-transfer- 

able non-refundable Vermont Student 

Fass. 
Name 


By the late spring of ’78, 
Heib had accomplished a great 
deal in his new. job. His partici- 
pation as an advisor at the June 
development camp at Squaw 
Valley was just a wrap-up of his 
°78 duties, and he was looking 
forward to another exciting year 
in ’79. On June 9, 1978, down- 
hill training was progressing as 
usual. Kids were running the 
course one by one, and the only. 
problem Marty saw was'a bad 
bump at the. bottom of the 
course. After several runs, Heib 
thought the bump. was danger- 
ous enough to close the course. 
He wanted the training to be a 
positive experience ~ for - the 
young skiers. 


—— 


College Address — 


Home Address 
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Finally the word came 

- down from the starter over the 
radio, ‘Joe Persone on course, 
the course is now closed.”’ In his 
eagerness to get the course 
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_ shoveled down, Heib didn’t 
realize that the last racer, Joe. 
Persone, was still in the course — 
only the “‘course is now closed” 
part of the message had regis- 

- . tered. Heib skied out onto the 
~ _course” to work on the bump, 
_and meanwhile, Joe Persone was 

: coming down at 65 m.p.h. When 

| Joe flew off the bump, Heib was 

right below him, his back facing 
uphill. Heib never saw a thing, 

» but. Joe realized Heib was 

directly in his path, and quickly 

‘twisted his skis away from 

Heib’s head, There was no. way 

|} for Joe to. avoid hitting eng 

‘| completely , and 

hip smashed squarely into Heib’s 


“that the right side of. Heib’s 
- aiarniad pushed apa side 


theatre” skit in the Marsh-. 


closed so the bump could be’ 


_ now, alth 


head. The impact was so: hard - 


Security ; Rivets Student 
In Scuffle Last Night — 


hhad'to stop and leave. | 

“It’s my policy,” ‘explained 
Cantor, “that. when someone 
interrupts. street theatre, you 
attempt to make him part of the 
action, I put my hands. on his 
shoulders, and said ‘Look! A 
‘policeman’ or. something like 
that. I guess I pushed him back 
as well.” 

Borthwick then reacted to 
the push and pushed back: “He 
flipped out,”’ saideCantor. “We 
started pushing each other, and 
he told me I was under arrest 
and handcuffed me.” 

“He told me to explain to 
my friends’ what the situation 
was and that they should stay 
cool,” added Cantor. But when 
they reached the office, he was 
not allowed to talk to them, and 
they became upset. “They were 
riled up,” he explained, “‘and I 
wasn’t allowed to explain any- 
thing to them.” 


of his skull. He went into a coma 
immediately and his heart stop- 
ped.. Fortunately, someone near- 
by began to administer CPR 
(cardio ptlmonary _ resuscit- 
ation), and_was able to get. his 
heart going again. 

Following his accident, Heib 
was in a coma solidly for one 
month. When he came out of the 
coma, he was paralyzed on his 
right side and couldn’t speak or 
walk. : 

On July 22, six weeks after 
the accident,’ Heib was: trans- 
ferred to the Craig Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Here, he was under the 
care of a speech therapist, a 
physical therapist, and an occu- 
pational therapist. He had two 
operations on his lungs, and was 
on intravenous feeding for much 
ofthe time. 

During most of his stay, 
Heib was in a wheelchair. When 
he finally started using.a walker, 
the doctors insisted that a nurse 
accompany him each time he 
used it to make sure he wouldn’t 
fall down. 

Heib wasn’t going to let this 
Testriction hinder his progress or 


his desire to.walk, so he kept the - 


nurses busy alhda ay long accom- 
panying him in\ his practice 
sessions. As Heib put it, “I never 
let ’em stop. I never compared 
myself to the way I used to be... 
If, one day I could move my 
fingers, I'd -be thankful because 
before, 1 could just move my 
hand. ty . 

Heib is obviously proud of 


‘his achievement and his reco- 


very. His doctor at Craig, a 
nationally-renowned rehabilita- 
tion center, called him “the best 
patient by far that I ever had,” 
Heib says his pride helped get 
him through. his recovery, along 
with his athletic background, 
which had helped make him a 
strong person to begin with. 

Heib was finally released 
from Craig-on October 2, 1978. 


-He didn’t want to have to 


depend on anyone else, so he 
went directly to his own house 
at Burke Mt. Academy, where he 
continued to work on recover- 
ing. He says he’s 82% recovered 
ough he still writes 
slower and has limited cocaine: 
tion” on hig. right“ side. The 
attitude thiat he has developed to 
cope with con his recov- 
ery and to put his accident. into 


perspective is, ererens is a 


Cantor was told that he 


could be charged with one of 


two. offenses. He either could be 
charged with’ disorderly conduct, 
ot with assaulting an officer, 
which is a mandatory 30 days in 
jail. As of last night, he was 
charged with disorderly conduct 
and told to return today for 
further action. 

“He was called for a distur- 
bance, which there wasn’t.” 
continued Cantor. “He could 
have realized this, but instead he 
attacked me, although I did 
touch .him— first... we both 
overreacted.” 

The Cynic attempted to 
contact Security concerning the 
incident. The first two attempts 
over the phone resulted in terse 
“no comments’ and phones 
being hung up. After talking 
with Cantor, they were contac- 
ted in person. ba settined to 
comment, 


Accident Doesn't Stop Coach... 
(Continued from page 7) 


good experience, and you have 
to go towards the positive all the 
~ time.” 

To look at Heib now, you 
would have a hard time believing 
he ever had the accident. He is 
sufficiently recovered to take on 
the demanding position as Head 
Alpine Coach for UVM. He’s not 
just a supervisor, spectator coach 
either. He trains. with team 
members; himself, every day. Of 
‘his new job as a college coach, 
Heib says, “I admire the kids 
who are here because they're 
working on both mind and 
body.”” He feels the ancient 
Greek ideal of developing mind 
and body.is the key to success in 
both sports‘ and academics. 
“Thinking about skiing all the 
time can get you into a rut... 
You need ‘other outlets,’ he 
says. He is excited about the 
prospects of college skiing. “‘Col- 
lege skiing is here to stay. It’s 
good. that it’s growing because it 
gives people an opportunity to 
continue skiing while getting an 
education at the same time. 
Although you can only race 
seriously for maybe 10 or 15 


years, education is something © 


you have for your whole life.” 

In his first year at UVM, 
Heib’s prime goals are to bring 
the team together and help each 
tracer ‘achieve his or her own. 
potential. “I’ve gotten a lot of 
ideas from what I’ve been 
through in recovering and I'd 
“like to share them. -I’m not 
“perfect, and I don’t mean to say 
I have all the answers, but I hope 


I can positively help a few. 


people. ” 
. . This, fall in dryland training, 
Heib plans to concentrate on 
timing and coordination exer- 
cises. He feels too much fime has 
been spent in the past on weight 
training and other exercises 
which have little direct applica- 
tion to skiing. As part of his new 
program, Heib is utilizing a roller 
“ski that simulates. actual skiing 
movements. It looks something 
like a wide skateboard, but you 
stand on_.it in a skiing stance, us¢ 


_ poles, ‘and can make skiing-like 


turns. 

_ From here ‘things are -wide 
open for Heib. He hopes for the 
near future to make_a_solid base 
for himself in Burlington with 
UVM. One thing he. is sure of is 
that he'll stay in skiing. “Skiing 
is my life,” he says, -s with 
working with people.” 
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Radioactive Steam 


By Sarah Bailey 

The~ Prairie Island nuclear 
power plant .in Red Wing, 
Minnesota was shut down Tues- 
day evening after a pipe rup- 
tured and radioactive steam 
was released into the atmos- 
phere. 

Northern States Power 
Company, which operates the 
plant, said that-a pipe carrying 


steam ruptured at-2:14 Tuesday’ 


afternoon. The generator was 
shut down 10 minutes later. 
A general emergency was 
declared, and the plant was 
evacuated. The: problem was 
isolated at 2:41 and the radio- 
active emissions stopped. 
Minnesota Governor Al 
Quie was notified of the acci- 


dent around 2:30. He did not. 


make the final decision not to 
evacuate the area surrounding 
the plant until 5:30, however. 

“It’s not that dangerous 
from all that we can determine 
from monitoring,” he stated in a 
press conference. ‘‘We find no 
detectable radiation in the air 
outside the plant.”’ 

Ground-level radiation tests 
taken by the Minnesota Depart- 


Seabrook Occupation.. 


ment of Health “showed no 
detectable radiation. 

Gaston Reaneall, operations 
officer from the NRC, stated 
that the situation was under 
control. “The plant: is cooling 
down normally. The stack re- 
lease rate is normal, and no 
radiation detected. In view of 
these things, no’ more reports 
fram the NRC are expected 
immediately.” 

According to the city desk 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, a 
Minneapolis newspaper, it is 
believed that the plant will be 
shut down for approximately 
one month, 

“A primary to secondary 
leak is not unheard of,” added 
an official. “However, it’s the 
first time’ it’s happened at the 
Prairie Island Plant.” 

Governor Quie added, 
“There is a whole question of 
credibility after Three Mile Is- 
land,” referring to the accident 
near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
‘last spring. . 

The Prairie Island plant is in 


‘southern Minnesota, approxi- 


mately six miles from downtown 
Red Wing. Dl epesiad 


(Continued from page 5) 


For these reasons, the Clam- 
shell task force formed the 
Coalition for Direct Action at 
Seabrook, which has since gain- 
ed a broad ‘base -of-support from 
many Clamshell and other anti- 
nuclear and progressive groups 
throughout the country. 

- The direct. action at Sea- 
brook is modelled after success- 
ful European occupations. One 


‘occurred in 1975 in Whyl, West 


Germany, where a nuclear plant 
was proposed. Years of petitions 
and rallies did not deter con- 
struction plans. Finally, an anti- 
nuke crowd of more than 
25,000 German .and French 
occupied the site, overwhelming 
police by their numbers. Acti- 
vists maintained a “‘village”’ there 
for more: than a year, build- 
ing a school and social center, 
and farming the land. The Whyl 
nuclear power plant was never 
built. sae 

_ Now Seabrook is taking its 
turn as a symbol of resistance to 
nuclear power. The town of 
6,000 lies on the southern end 
of New Hampshire’s 18-mile 
coast, and is considered by the 
power industry and the govern- 
ment to be an ideal location for 
a power plant. The town is 
small, has a large body of water 
available for cooling purposes, 
and is near heavily populated 
areas where electricity is in 
demand. The Public— Service 
Company of. New Hampshire, a 
privately owned corporation, is 
in the process of building twin 
115-megawatt towers there. 
Construction began in 1976; the 
first of the two reactors: is 


scheduled to begin operation in 


1983. 

According’ to Coalition 
members, Seabrook is far from 
being an “‘ideal’’ site for a nuke. 


~ ~The fragile ecology of its marsh- 


lands-would be damaged by both 
the construction and operation 


of the plant. The reactors’. 


cooling watéts will be returned 
to the ocean’39 degrees hotter, 
impairing thé breeding grounds 
of lobster and fish. The coastal 


area is susceptible to earth- | 


quakes, as revealed by recent 
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‘tremors. 

Seabrook, moreover, is al- 
ready a major resort area. 
Because its population swells by 
the tens of thousands in sum- 
mer, evacuation in case of 
a nuclear accident might be 
impossible. 

Seabrook is a key to the 
nuclear power strategy of New 
England utilities, the Coalition 
claims. If it is not stopped, 
nuclear power will become firm- 
ly rooted and will spread 
throughout the Northeast. 

The framework of the na- 
tionwide Coalition is based on 
local affinity groups, which 
comprise regional clusters. Indi- 


vidual groups are free to make - 


decisions and to act on their 
own, as long as they are consis- 
tent with the Coalition’s overall 
dedication to collectivity and 
non-violence. Thus affinity 
groups allow for local autonomy 
within the larger organization. 

The concept of affinity in 
this case may be described as an 
attraction or kinship due to. and 
based on a shared interest. An 
affinity group gathers togethier 
to focus its collective energies 
around a common goal. Each of 
its members — usually 10 to 20 
— is encouraged to give direct 
input into the group as a whole. 
Presumably it-is easier for most 
people to express their opinions 
and feelings, in trust among 
friends, rather than in q large 
group. of - unfamiliar people. 

Two affinity’ groups from 
the Burlington area were formed 
in a meeting held last Thursday 
at the Unitarian Church. Facili- 
tators of the conference stressed 
the necessity for understanding 
of the Coalition’s goals and for 
its commitment to nonviolence, 


-as well as for careful preparation 


and training. * 

On Saturday, more detailed 
workshops were held from 
morning into evening, to provide 
information and training ‘in. 
specific areas such as decision- 
making, support, legalities, medi- 
cal care, logistics, and nonvio- 
lence and stress, through role 
playing. 
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A Fascination 


By Beth Dopsee 

Bespectacled Peter Seybolt sits at his desk 
in Wheeler House. Behind him, ideograms 
slashed in black line the wall; a poster expounds 
the words of Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung). He 
offers me tea. We talk about China. 

It is a poor country. Accomodations are 
scarce; housing is crowded and very limited. It 
is not unusual to find five people housed in two 
rooms, sleeping, eating, and perhaps sharing a 
small kitchen down the hall. There is little 
money, and little Westernization. Although the 
C apne Hore willitt#ly to foréigners, 
there is no solicitatign of thé kin | found in the 
Soviet Union?” They aitetia patient peopte, 

yx Sota is og Man Rastetic tradition, 


‘a ¥ a 


an. historioghe 


product of their past: They ‘are . 
people ;.they secjand understand meg outs 
their own time and history. 34 4 eo) 
Peter Seybolt began Wis stiidy of aM 
culture.and language while in gradwate!¢ 


Harvard University. Today,’ he says, study | s ‘ah 
in Qhifiege Studies at the graduate level “‘almdjii.. 
invariably shave studied® the language as i ea 


undergraduate. We did Have a Chinese language 
pri m herg at the* University of Vermont 
which we dropped-for financial reasons.” He 
hopes to sée it reinstated. “If we are indeed a 
, state univérsity.and ood university, as I think 
we are,:..it’s "ridiculous that we don’t offer 
Chinese”* 7 

After "of graduate study, hel 
Lg Warr and used the Chineg 
Mi@exesearch on his. disse a 

age,” he emphasize,” 


Ruch easier toleain gh 


than Rus@ 
ent than 
grammatical 
Chinese regal 
tions on Chi 
constantly. in’ 
contemporary li® 

The break 
relations durifg 
1972 enabled freer 
People’s Republic of J 
after the‘death of Cli 
1976, that travel bedami 
sive as it is today. Tr } 
Seybolt was able to mi 
mainland, through the 
Friendship Association; 
he helped found infil 
He has since travéléd 2 


fot much dig 


he has barely scratched its surface. 

His most recent trip took place this sum 
mer when, as a guest of the Chinese govern- 
ment, he toured for three weeks as a scholar 
escort with a group of science educators inter- 
ested in giving seminars on how science is 
taught in the United States and studying 
science education in China. When asked how 
difficult it is to befriend the Chinese people, he 
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Peter Seybolt 
replied, ‘‘Politically, that aspect of China is 
opening up. People are much more willing to 
make friends with Westerners, although they 
still tend to be cautious about it.” 

But traditionally in China, when you 
entertain someone, and the same is true in 


Japan, it has little to do with the political . 


12 


4 ty, ms 
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system. If you entertain someone, you do so in 
a restaurant. Housing is limited; the homes are 
very crowded and accomodations are very 
spafsé.”’ i 
The discussion turned toward the Cultural 
Revolution of the late 1960’s and the recent 
criticism of the once supreme leader, Chairman 
Mao. . 
“They are ‘all socialists,” he said.of factions 
within the Chinese leadership, ‘‘but their 


approaches to similar goals are different, maybe - 


irreconcilable.” After the death of Chairman 
Mao Zedong and the removal of the “Gang of 
Four,” a diffefent group of administrators 
assumed top. ‘positions. These administrators 
had been criticized during the Cultural Revolu- 


_tion for putting production first and for not 


ing enough attention to the egalitarian 
‘aspirations ofthe Chinese Reyolution of 


~ ee re & ah 
of Ma®é’s Great *Proletarian. 
dies not so mucb‘in that it 


rather in that the, 
Paipw have a differéng 


fin China shouldbe 

| Te MeetevOldtion of the 1960's, 
\ ® had measserted "the: supremacy” of the 
proletatiat. ‘Wiis vis f. the proletariat has 
since been ref i “grea he 
economic goal§ 
accomplishments 
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fearful of its authority. fi 
“Speaking out became very ‘proforma,” 

said Seybolt of the Cultural Revolution, “criti- 

cism and self-criticism became dysfunctional 


“They are a patient people, 
deeply rooted still in an 
ascetic tradition... 

a product of their past.” 


for creativity.’”’ The Chinese people experienced 
a’ remission of willingness to advance new 
solutions to existing problems, 

Today, - the government is practicing 
“democratic centralism’” in a more open 
manner. The parameters of discourse are 
strictly set, but, as Seybolt has said, they are 


: roduction 
'oduction 
opposed, 


much wider than they’ve been for the Past’ 


decade, especially in literature, art, and music. 
Still, “you don’t find anyone speaking out 
in favor of the ‘Gang of Four’ and if you did, 
they’d speak out in a covert, rather than an 
overt way,”’ said Seybolt. 
The tea is gone; the questions end. The 
bespectacled man beltind his desk at Wheeler 


House has generated such enthusiasm for his - 
_ Subject that it is impossible not to be infected. 


. By Dana Baron 
C: How did you happen to get to go to China? 
A: Well, the Communist Youth Organization 
(CYO) was sponsoring a “Student Activist’s” 
tour to China at the invitation of the Commu- 
nist Youth League in China. Each 'CYO chapter 


‘was asked to pick someone from the University 


that they were affiliated with. I was chosen 
from UVM to go along with seven other people 
from other places. 

C: What kind of things did the trip cover? 

A: We landed in Beijing, China and then travel- 
ed to Shanghai, stopping in 6 towns inbetweer 
We talked with the local China Youth Leagfle 
representatives in each town and they each gave 
us a complete history of their town. 

Because we were university st@dents, they 
showed us a lot of universities, i 
University of Beiging, a medical uplversity and 
the University of Shanghai. Wepret and talked 
to a lot of university studeg 

We went to apedil fefinery and checked out 
their set up and fhe sewage treatment facilities, 
which was pret®\ amazing. We even visited 
a ZOO to see panda bears. 

C: What were theJChinese universities like? 
How did they diffe from American universi- 
ties? 

A: They’re really differe that the faculty 
and students seem to work together a lot more. 
There isn’t that whole burgaucratic polariza- 
tion between the two. Jug¢4rom all the differ- 
ent programs that theygfiad, it was obvious that 
the universities are sty@ent oriented. 

They are“also working on a lot Of special 


“affirmative action’¥ programs for minority - 


students, which they are very proud of. 
C: What was your ¥eneral impression of univer- 


‘sity students in Chita? 


A: The students th&te& met seemed to be very 
enthusiastic about learn¥gg. That. was reflected 
in their enthusiasm to le English, because 
this will enable them to \se higher quality 
textbooks (particularly in adyanced technical 
fields) and to come to the WS. and other 
countries to study. ; 
Educational facilities in China Yeflect the 
country’s poverty. We visited a mgdicaNuniver- 
sity and the facilities were very podr. TheXhave 
a lot of good information on traditional Chth- 
ese medicine (which, ironically, Wes¥ern medi 
cal schools have taken a new interest), but 
they don’t have the kind of informatitw on 
modern medicine that they need. So they havé 


. a long way to go as far as being able to educate 


their students to become good all around 
doctors. 


C: When people tour so-called totalitarian © 


countries, it is generally assumed that they get 


us, #°Ton’t thie 


uding the — 


es s . 
Politice 
the “guided tour,” that is, they show you o 
what they want you to see. Did you feel t 
way about your trip? . 
A: Well, we had a really busy schedule. Th 
were a lotof things they wanted us to see in 
short tinge. But, in terms of hiding things fre 
they did that, at least 
int@ntionally. Of See rse, when you kné 
are going to have ompany, you alwsz 


clean the house first. We did have some time t 
Just wander around the towns, visit people, an 


check out people’s houses and just touch 
people and try to talk with them, -althoug! 
none of us spoke Chinese. 

You just can’t hide 900 million peopl 
from somebody and | don’t think they tried te 
do that.’ Everywhere we went they always said 
“this isn’t half as good as it could be, but we’re 
really trying and we want to hear your criti 
cisms.”’ 

They. weren't saying “This is wonderful 
everybody loves it!” Like when we’d go visit a 
factory or something, they’d say we’re really 
« i, we a” 
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Nepal: Pilgrimage to tl 


By Tony Adams 


thousand foot peak mamed Tharong (Ta-ra 


The fifty mile per hour wind - that had 
begun blowing at ten that morming was now 
gtowing distinctly cold and damp as the sun 


- Tibetian bOeder in north 
“we had met. along 


©n taking part in a program offered 

i¢ Experiment in International Living, 
based in Putney, Vermont; For six weeks we 
had sat in a Huge house. in,the-centersof Kath- 
mandu four hours a day le 
national language of Ne 


IssWe “Wiad also: re- 
ceived a great deal of i atio 


. , ngjor regarding the 
culture ae story” f &. country. In 
that peridd of time we adegome to know the 


Peoplesofthis part of the Waskd.quite well;-we * 


“~ 


stay “basis. This <mijiahs that “one actually 


oe tee ¥ 


becomes a Nepali for a time, © 


Some snow had begun to fy of thegwind 


as we tried to decide whether or not.t® attempt 


the two-hour hike to the ’next'fown up the trail 
or to semain in cnsGfien the orien 
stood. We were at 


. Ough still deep in the 
gD Gandaki River. On either-side 
Cow MS" TOWered *the highest mountains to be 

fus anywhere on the’ planet. Our ultimate 
destination was now’in view, a twenty-one 


VERMONT CYNIC 


~ tinath trail. , 


ing Nepali, the - 


Phere was nothing I could do, at that « 
* but watch anxiously. He had app: nily 4 


‘We had. mérely to hike up the river b 


another six miles of trail to Muktinath, prod 
five miles up that, and we would be at its b 
Jomsom was 4 depressing town. Constsz 
buffeted by the wind, a pall of dust hung ¢ 
everything. With few exceptions, nothing gr 
broke the dull red color schem e house; 
Jomsom were closed tigh st ther< 
wind, and large Bees walked be : 
deserted streets looking for.sgsap aps arhid ruby 
heaps. In the face OF this we decided.it wa 
indeed be better to” strike out ‘neértht 
snowstorm or not, and try to reach the’ 
Ken soon fell behind. I was determined 
Sleep in a lodge rather than under a leakyat 
in the river basin. An hour of steady walk 
passed. I waited for Ken by th Tiversidé 


“washed in the brown, rockspio if laden-wate 


looked up to see Kem,-alimile or so:do 

river in midstream, almost shoyéd over, p 
and all, by the force of the water on his thig 
hat distan 


ded the opposite Side of the river would 
easier going. After his nearfall, he thou 
better of it, sloshed back to my side of the 
and collapsed: I mentally prepared myself fe 
night out in the Wind and snow, Bye the t 
Ken reached me, Old and soaking wét, the 


had set. , 

Night found us Stumbling over an immer 
delta of river stON€S Washed down from ¢ 
mountains by @ SMall stream. We found 
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“guided tour,” that is, they show you only 

t they want you to see. Did you feel that 
y about your trip? 

Well, we had a really busy schedule. There 

re a lotof things they wanted us to see in the 

¢. Dut, in terms of hiding things from 

they did that, at least not 

s@urse, when you know 

ompany, you always 


de 


* 


# 


n the house first. We did have some time to 
wander around the towns, visit people, and 

out people’s houses and just touch the 
ple and try to talk with them, - although 
¢ of us spoke Chinese. 

You just can’t hide 900 million people 
m somebody and I don’t think they tried to 
that. Everywhere we went they always said, 

$s isn’t half as good as it could be, but we’re 
ly trying and we want to hear your criti- 
as.”” 

They weren’t saying “This is wonderful, 

body loves it!” Like when we’d go visit a, 
Ory or something, they’d say we're really 


7-7" = “a 


‘thousand foot peak named Tharong (Ta-rong). 
We had merely to hike up the river basin 
another:six miles of trail to Muktinath, proceed 
five miles up that, and we would be at its base. 
Jomsom was a depressing town. Constantly 
buffeted by the wind, a pall of dust hung over 
everything. With few exceptions, nothing green- 
broke the dull red color schemefhe house 
Jomsom were closed tightly’ against the»¢old 
wind, and gla@rge dogs walked th: e 


heaps. In .the faceof this we decid dit would 


3 


trying and we want to improve it. In fact, one 
of the men on our tour used to work in a 
factory. When we went to visit a factory of the 


. Same type, it almost brought tears to his eyes 


because it was so clean, compared to. whére he 
had to work. So when you’re able to compare 
something to your own €xperience, then you 
know the truth and you know they’re not lying 
to you. 


seriousness of it. He said that 
students involved had undergone self. 
and had apologized. In the meantim F, 
efforts were being made to correct 
problems that led to the incident. 


C* What are your views on the ig 

A: I don’t know. I § 

very one-sided and tRe African view was very 
one-sided. Given the {hinese morality, I could 
see the problems oF 

Chinese women co 


, ANew 


he Fort 


C: Did you meet any other TOY€ign students 
while you were in China? ~ sa 

A: Yes, we met quite a few. There were a lot of 
African students who were studying in China. 
This interested us a lot because four of us on 
our tour are Afro-Americans. When we talked 
to them about their stay in China, though, they 
weren't very enthusiastic;-mostly because of 
an incident that took place in Shanghai~ 

C: What. happened? 

A: It seems that there was a confrontation 
between the African students and the Chinese 
students at Shanghai University. The whole 
thing apparently started when the African 
students were playing their music a bit too loud 
at some sort of party. They were asked to turn 
it down and they obliged, but later on someone 
else turned it back up again and the Chinese 
students. got pissed. The. details are unclear, 
depending on who you’re talking to, but some 


sort of brawl ensued and at least one Chinese 


student ended up in the hospital. Apparently 
the situation was quite tense for a few days. 
From what we could tell, the incident was 


‘the culmination of tension that had been 


building up for a while. According to the 
Africans, the Chinese men were upset because 
e African men were dating Chinese women. 
aiber.issue was that the Africans, being 
guests}of the Chinese, were given preferential 
ent, including better housing and better 

The. Africans thought of this incident as‘ 

Susy and racism on the part of the Chinese. 
When we talked to the head of the Univer- 


ai been carrying over it. We go 


underneath it afd broke out a:dinner of bread 
and peanut butter. We wished each other a 
ket the cold and damp 
m. The tarp leaked. 
Bbdays in the city 


and lay:down forth 
I thought back 
ef Kathmandu, a 


gotten used to ma 


g's Ke 
was. 
a a ae 


indeed be better to strike out natant, ni 


snowstorm or not, and tty to reach the 
inath trail. tie 


r * Ken soon fell behind. I was determined tor a 


ind collapsed. { mentally prepared my 
ight out in the Wind and snow. By. the time 
n reached me, ©Old and soaking wét, the sun 


U set. . . 

_. Night found us Stumbling over animmense 
lta of river stones washed ‘down from the 
puntains by 4 Small stream, We found a 


every day past the house ‘ef. | 
Nepalis. I smelled «He stemich 


temp toby i - 


trysider.” bh 
#The ‘ Poudyals wep 


_insisted on cooking me roit | 
insisted on cooking me roti, flat wheat bread 
over the small cook-fire ‘on : 

At night, sometimes he ahd 
the events of the day over 
proof rice alcohol). These” 
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% mit-Apeil; we hopped Dard 
» afid were off. Our trek 
another road for three weeks, 


Nepali family. 
, ety moming, Shyawh, my ;‘Nepali father,” 


hand, there may well be some racism involved 
on both sides, But I’m: sure it wasn’t ; 

Chinese students’ fault or all the / rican 
students’ fault. I’m also sure that iphadA& lot to 
do with the preferential treatme given to the 
African students. I think it was a 


ent things. It was. partially arrogant®@gon thg 


part of the African students, and it vias pér-_ 


tially racism on the part of the Chinese.stu- 
dents, Py: 

C: What were the existing Chinese social more 

concerning dating and premarital sex? 

A: Well, it’s not practiced a whole lot; but % 

possible. People don’t do it. Young people 
aren’t into it. We asked one of the guides if he 
did it, and I think he said no. But it was really 
funny because we were just talking about 
ourselves at the time. One of’ the men on the 
trip was saying how he met this one woman and 
then lived with her for 3 years. Then they got 
married. One of our guides just turned around 
and said, ‘‘Do you people really do that?” But 
in China they seem to just hang out-together. 
They get to know each other and if they really 
like each other they get married. 
C: There’s been a lot of discussion in this 
country about the wall posters, “Democracy 
Wall,” and the “New Democracy” in China. 
What impressions did you get about that? 

A: When we drove through Peking I didn’t see 
any of the things that people had spoken of in 
the news. They showed us where the posters 
had been, but there weren’t many left, just ¢ 
few here and there. : : 


ted of logme@rawn out pa 
apietes Of words I did miami 
Mb other a Jot. are “to; 
eth family Aad the toling was abettunl. 
nal week wd ‘brushing-up on our 
abtifaries ‘and running madly through the 
etPlaceg@imewild plirsuit of such’ scarce 
5 as f Reties, cheese and choco- 


13 as Ih 
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ges. One day in 
1 @-bus to Pokhara 


eR ie 


e head aters 


We hikéd north of Pokhara in the early 
afternoon. At one point we were approached 
by a ragged goat herder and his wife, Who had a 
cut on her foot which had become infected. I 
gave her a band-aid, not knowing what else to 
do, The man showed me a cut on his hand. I 
gave him a band-aid as ‘well. A little girl showed 
me a wound. I had to give.ler one also. Even- 
tually I had only thiee left.for myself. Giving. 
things out -was.not the goldén thing I had 
thought it would be. In time } learned to be 


uld not say : 
o needed things wet the congas 


ay PTI He 


t of differ- 


a ge ee ee ee 


, 


spoke with people about “Democracy 
d they said it was pretty crazy for a 
@pple were putting up posters about 


e are still posters, but today they 


A 


itical “editorials 


5 could ask people what they feel about the 
government and they could go on for days 
about what the government has done for them 
or has not done for them. But it’s different in 

bina because it seems as though the people 
pai the government are so close that it’s not 
like-the government has just decided that “from 
now on we’re going to work for the four 
modernizations.” It’s as though everybody has 
decided that, and everyone seems to be pretty 
united around what they ought to do together. 


C: What do the “four modernizations” refer to? 
A: The term refers to the effort to moderni 
the ‘country by modernizing industry, agriiful- 
re, science and technology, and the military. 
How are the Chinese Carrying out this 
paign? 


veryone in China is really psyched about , 


e four modernizations. The goal of the 


Wents, for example, is to learn as much as « 


thg@@% can so that they can help build- their 
Cor . They’ve started special study groups 


‘no® to help each other out and_to share new 


Ormation and new ideas,, Workers are trying 
to improve efficiency at their work places, too. 


Everyone is doing all they can to help moder > 


nize the country. * 

Education in general is gearing itself 
toward the four modernizations. They’re now 
Stressing the need for skilled workers and 
technicians, rather than “liberal arts” educa- 
tion. That doesn’t mean you can’t do other 
things. If you’re into music or painting or 
whatever, there are groups you can join to do 
that, and if there aren’t, you can start one. 

C: Speaking of modernization, in the U.S. there 
is a growing movement against nuclear power, 
which you are involved in. Did you learn 
anything about nuclear power in China? 

A: We had many get-togethers with college 
students in which we would give presentations 
about life in the U.S. The first thing that they 


' wanted to know about was the movement 


against nuclear power. They wanted to know 
everything they could about both nuclear 
power and the anti-nuke movement. 

I don’t know if they’re building any 
nuclear power plants or not. I do know that 
they’re approaching it very carefully. It’s still in 
its experimental stages and it will not be used 
to the extent that it is in the U.S. because it’s 
not needed, Their industry is still relatively 
undeveloped (and decentralized) and they have 
many other sources of energy available. In fact, 
China has just discovered that it has a lot of oil. 
So there’s plenty of coal, plenty of oil, and 
great potential for hydro-electric power. 

China is stressing the development of “‘soft 
technology” rather than the harder stuff. The 
attitude toward industrialization in China is one 
of ‘‘what’s going to be good for the people?” 

C: Do you feel that China is carrying out its 
modernization blindly, or are environmental 
concerns being taken into account? 

A: I don’t think the Chinese are going about it 
blindly. But, of course, people do make mis- 
takes and there are things you can’t see. 

I’m an environmental studies major and-I 
asked a lot of questions about that. 1 asked if 


' they had an environmental department, but 


environmental concems are so interlocked with 
things that they have no separate department. 
In China, if you-deal with science, you deal 
with the environment and environmental 
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Evslin Enters Race For. 
Leahy’ S Senate Seat 


By Sarah Bailey 

Vermont Republican. Party 
Treasurer Thomas Evslin official- 
ly announced his candidacy for 
the United States Senate Sept. 
25 in Montpelier. ° 

The seat Evslin wants is 
currently held- by ~ one-term 
Democrat Patrick Leahy. 

“The job of a United States 
Senator is to répresent the views 
of his or her constituents and to 
be a leader of the nation,” Evslin 
states in his announcement. “I 
will. show during the campaign 
that Pat Leahy does not repre- 
sent Vermont and is not a 
leader. His support for ruinous 
deficit spending.and government 
intrusion in our lives is out of 
step witfi the values of ‘most 
Vermonters.” 


“(Leahy) thinks 
you can cause 
inflation when 
you ask your 

boss for a raise 


SO you can scrape 
along” 


Tom Evslin 


Evslin promised a campaign 


energy, inflation, and foreign 
policy. He promised to outline 
his plans as the cempeten pro- 
gressed. 

Referring to Leahy as @ 
“well intentioned but weak 
leader,” he. explained that the 
United States is a “giant tor- 
mented by pygmies” in the 
area of foreign affairs. 


VPIRG | 


He stated that inflation was 
caused by the excessive spending 
of Congressmen that was ‘more 


‘ than they dare collect in taxes... 
_ (Leahy) thinks you can ‘cause 


‘inflation when~you ask your 


"boss for a raise so you can keep 


scraping along,” he added. 
Evslin’s stance. on’. foreign ~ 


policy is that America -should ** 


not sit back and. wait in its - 
dealings with the Soviet* Union: * 
“I might vote against SALT HI 
because it leaves us too weak. I 
wouldn’t vote against it because 
it leaves us too strong. But that’s 
what Pat Leahy says he is going 
to do. Apparently even the 
Carter administration is too 
forceful for Leahy.” 

“Pm running for U;:S. Sena- 
tor because I know that a strong 
United States is essential to 


issues such as--{ 


world peace and because Pat 
Leahy favors a weak foreign - 
policy and unilateral disarma- 
‘ment.” 

Evsiih attended Phillips 

Andover Academy and gradua- 
ted from Harvard University in 
1965 with a B.A. cum laude in 
American History and Litera- 
ture. . 
-22 “Im addition to his role as 
‘-Repitblican State Treasurer, he is 
founder and president of Solu- 
tions, Inc. The company designs 
computer software used in banks 
nationwide. 

He was-also involved in 
Worcester, Vermont’s successful 
suit to reverse an illegal alloca- 
tion of funds by the Federal 
Development Allocation Admi- 
nistration. Through the-reversal, 
a mew. school was_ funded: 


Tom Evslin, the Republican State Treasurer, me. announced 
his candidacy for Democrat Pat Leahy’s U.S. Senate Seat. 


Nuclear Policy Questioned 


_ VPIRG Staff Report 

In ‘light of the accident at 
Three Mile Island last spring, 
concern has been. expressed 
about the safety of populations 
surrounding nuclear _ plants. 
States are questioning whether 
they could actually deal with a 
nuclear accident that would 
require the full-scale evacuation 
of an area surrounding a plant. 

This lack of preparation was 
demonstrated during the -Three 


- Mile Island crisis when the 


Emergency Management Agency 
in Middletown, a neighbor to the 
plant, had to draw up evacuation 
procedures on the spur of the 
moment. Those procedures pro- 


vided by the Middletown “‘plan”. _ 


were vague and virtually useless. 

Vermont‘ has recently scra- — 
ped its outdated evacuation 
plan, and is currently revising 
the draft of a new one. Last 
spring, Governor Snelling vested 
Ted “Nelson of the Vermont 
State Police with the responsibi- 
lity of creating @ civil defense 
plan to protect Vermont citizens 


Massachusetts. The final version 
of the plan should be submitted 
to various agencies by the end of 
October, and to Governor Snell- - 
ing by November 30. 

VPIRG is one organization 
monitoring the development of 
the new Vermont plan, which is 
being written according to guide- 
lines set -forth in the United 
States Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission’s (NRC) Guide and 
Checklist for the Development 
of State and Local Government 
Radiological Emergency Respon- 
se Plans. 

This checklist originally 
consisted of 140 elements in 
1974, which the NRC required 
states to implement in order to 


‘receivé NRC concurrence on 


their plans. Concurrence implies 
NRC approval, as the Commis- 
sion. cannot.-require states to 
have q plan. 

Congress may soon “requiré 
utilities to. see that the ‘States in’ 
which their plants are located 
have NRC-approved evacuation 
plans as. a prerequisite to their 


from accidents at nuclear plants _ continued 


in Vemonh, Vt. and” et 
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In the three years following 


the 1974 NRC publication, no 
states could meet the 140 
element criteria. Therefore, in 
1977, the list was reduced to 70 


“essential” elements. At this 


point, only about 30% of the 


states have_ presently achieved 


concurrence. Furthermore, the 
validity of concurrence can be 
questioned when NRC-approved 
plans exhibit faults, such as the 
failure. of. a November, 1977 
emergency drill at New Jersey’s 
Oyster Creek plant. New Jersey 
received concurrence earlier that 
year, 

After meeting with’ Ted 
Nelson, one VPIRG researcher 
expressed some preliminary dis- 
satisfaction with the draft. In- 
tern Debbie Wismer said, “The 
plan seems to bean organiza- 
tional skeleton rather than a 
detailed plan which would hold 
specific persons accountable for 
specific tasks.” 

She said that under the new 
draft, the state Department of 
Health is responsible for hand- 
ling radiation incidents; How- 

(continued on page 17) 
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Is your hifi phono cartridge giving you the.performance 
you paid for? To find out just how your cartridge/turntable 
combination measures up, bring it to Tech Hifi on 
Wednesday, October 10, for Micro-Accoustics’ 
CARTRIDGE CLINIC. Using sophisticated measuring 
equipment, an engineer will test the frequency response, 
rise-time, I.M. distortion, and several other parameters of 
your Cartridge. We'll establish the tracking force and anti- 
skating settings that provide optimum performance from 
your turntable. And, if you are one of the first twenty-five 
people to bring in your turntable, we'll give you a FREE 
Micro-Accoustics test record. Please note: only high- 
quality component turntables with magnetic cartridges 
can be tested, since inexpensive units will damage the 
delicate test records. 


Cartridge 
Clinic ds 


.. Wednesday, October 10, 1:00 PM ‘til 8,00 PM. 
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Nordica & Gafmont Boots 


Free Solomon 202 Binding with purchase of any 
adult Rossignol or Dynastar Skis - 
SKI PACKAGES 


Rossignel Challenger Skis 
Salomon 222 Bindings 
Barrecrafter Poles © 

Installation & engraving $169.00 


Reg value 
$233.00 


Rossignol S.J. or Dynastar Starglass Skis 
Salomon 626 Bindings w/Brake 
Kerma Poles 

Installation & engraving $299.00° 


Reg. value 
$340.50 


CROSS COUNTRY, nowax or waxable: 
Skis by Rossignol, Trak, Karhu and Edsbyn 
Ski Boots by Trak, Tyrol and Edsbyn 
Nylon or Aluminum Bindings 
Bamboo or Fiberglass Poles 
- Installation of Bindings 
_ Prices start at $94.50 


FREE: Fanny pack or John Caldwell’s ‘‘Cross- 
Country Ski Book” with purchase of any 
adult Cross-Country Package. 

Offer expires October 15, 1979 


Odd Steen 
Ski Shop 


Open Mon--Friday 9. 9, at. 9.5 Pp 1-5pm 
Downstairs in The Ski.Shu> 388 Shelburne Rd. 


s Suligion Vt 862-5552 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
SUNDAY ONLY 5-10 PM 


“Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 
and marinara $1.99 


Salad, Bread and Butter 


Fully Licensed - 
Take out orders available 


_ SPAGHETTI POT RESTAURANT 
_ ANS ST. . Hasek 
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of my backpack and expect to 
survive myself, At times the 
situation seemed a heartless one. 


I awoke with the damp cold 
surface of the tarp pressing 
down.-onto my face. I pushed 
the whole tarp off of me like a 
heavy blanket and sat feeling 
naked in my sleeping bag, for 
the huge snow-covered peaks 
loomed ‘above me. suggesting 
immense distances which they 
could not fully make the mind 
comprehend. Three inches. of 
slush had fallen overnight, and 
had now forzen. It was fortunate 
we had not suffocated. 


we had not suffocated. 


The sky had cleared and it 
promised to be a beaitiful spring 
day. I woke Ken and together 
we shook off the plastic, donned 
our frozen boots, and packed up 
our camp. I was tired and 
hungry. 


} chanced ‘to look up from 


.what I was doing.to see a man of 


Tibetian’>. ancestory __ staring 
amusedly at us from about ten 
feet away. He had just appeared 
sitting astride a mule. 

‘‘Namaste,’”’ he said. 

‘“‘Namaste,”’ we replied. This 
was the traditional greeting in 
Nepal, a. translation for which 
would be something~ like . ‘I 
salute all divine qualities within 
you.” . 


“What are you sleeping out 
in the snow for?” he asked in 
easy Nepali. “There’s a Hotel 
about fifteen minutes up the 
trail in the town of Kagbeni.” 

Ken and I lookéd at each 
other, shivering. 

“We. like sleeping out in the 
fresh air,” we told him. 


ontinued from page 13 


eggs, roti and porridge, served to 
us by a Buddhist priest who had 


interrupted his ominous verbal 


mantra next door to come cook 
for us. : 

We stopped on the outskirts 
of town to dry our camping gear 
ayd allow our breakfast to settle. 


Someone was playing .a flute. 
nearby. He turned out to~be a 


self-proclaimed “holy man” 
from San Francisco named 
Rubin. He .was twenty-one and 
had been without money in the 


Photo by Tony Adams 


There were no trees to 
break the wind at fifteen thou- 
sand feet. The hearty grasses of 
the alpine tundra were supposed 
to extend all the way up -to 
seventeen thousand feet, but we 
saw even these peter out At 
sixteen thousand. We reached-a 
small-plateau on the hillside and 
took a breather. 

The altitude was making me 
quite ill. My head was dizzy with 
nausea. I had thought myself to 
be fairly used to high altitudes, 


Himalayas for two his He having climbed a fair amount in 


« nothing green broké the.dull red color 


He thought we were crazy . 


to sleep out in the snow without 
porters or Sherpas, but he 
didn’t say anything, except 
“namaste,” before he rode off 
on his mule. 


We loaded our packs and 
crunched north up the river 
valley. Sunlight. exploded noise- 


lessly on .the high peaks around 

us in the cold clear air. A mule 

* train passed us going the other 

' direction with loud copper bells 

that sounded weird“and disson- 

ant, rather like ahr out 
+, of a dream. 


The. trail to -Muktinath “ 


if began in the town of Kagbeni, so. 


we peaeed for a breakfast of 


scheme. The houses of Jomsom were closed 


tightly against the cold wind, and large dogs 


walked through the deserted streets looking 


for scraps amid rubbish heaps.” 


was not worried. I liked him. We 
played our flutes together by the 
little stream while Ken and a 
group of small children dressed 
in rags looked on. 

Finally the three of us 
began hiking east up the valley 
towards Muktinath. Almost 
everyone was living at a group of 
houses half a mile away from the 


temple grounds, so. we chose a 


hotel whose roof was caving in 
and slept there. It turned out to 
be the pilgrim’s free hotel, so all 
night long the people in the 
room next to ours talked and 
moaned in the sub-freezing wea- 
ther. Most of the pilgrims had 
nothing but the clothes on 
their backs. We bought some 
food at.a small teashop outside 
and went to sleép. 

The next morning Ken 
awoke first. Outside the glassless 
window towered. Tharong like a 
white god. We loaded our ice 
axes and crampons into a day 
pack and set off, stopping for 
breakfast at the tent of some 
friendly Tibetians who were very 
interested in buying our ice axes. 


“Our .day’s hike would take us 


almost as far vertically as it 
would horizontally. We hoped to 
make the peak by threé and 
finish our descent by ‘seven, 
when the light would fail. 

We left the temples and 
hermitages. behind Us in an 
hour’s uphill eres. The sun 
became more a miore Bright 35° 
it rose in the p le sky. 


the Rockies of Wyoming, but ~ 


only at the twelve thousand foot 
mark, the altitude we left from 
that morning. Ken was definitely 
in his element, despite the fact 
that he had never ventured 
above three thousand feet in his 
life. Although breathing hard, as 
I was, he was adapting to the 
thin air amazingly well. 

A thousand foot snow wall 
confronted us next. We strapped 
on our crampons and began 
walking. Ken was ahead of me so 
he didn’t notice my occasional 
vomiting. I knew I could turn 
back and slide down back to 
Muktinath, but I wanted to get 
to the top. My vision began to 
spin with each kicked step. I 
began to average about three 
steps a minute, interspersed with 
lots of fast breathing. 

About this time my normal 
cerebral —-activity became as 
breathless as my body. Thoughts 
came and went only partially 
realized. There was only a 
duality of snow and sun to be 
sure of. Ken’s footsteps ‘went 


‘mercilessly upward. I followed 


them with my eyes until ‘they 
caught up with his form glinting 
and struggling through the calf- 
deep snow, 

At last the steep slope let up 


a bit and we stood on Tharong 


Pass, still four thousand feet 

beneath our goal, the peak. A 

._sharp., wind probed into the 
(continued on page 18).. 
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ts your hifi phono cartridge giving you the performance 
you paid for? To find out just how your cartridge/turntable 
combination measures up, bring it to Tech Hifi on’ 
Wednesday, October 10, for Micro-Accoustics’ 
CARTRIDGE: CLINIC. Using sophisticated measuring 
equipment, an engineer will test the frequency response, 
rise-time, |.M. distortion, and several other parameters of 
your cartridge. We'll establish the tracking force and anti- 


"_skating settings that provide optimum performance from 


your turntable. And, if you are one of the first twenty-five 


“ people to bring in your turntable, we'll give you a FREE 


Micro-Accoustics test record. Please note:~only high- 
quality component turntables with magnetic cartridges 


can be tested, since inexpensive units will damage the °- 


delicate test records. 


| Cartridge 
| Clinic... 


.. Wednesday, October 10, 1:00 PM ’til 8:00 PM. 


Photo by Robert Gale 


A three-alarm fire on September 29 at 131-133 Bank Street destroyed a second-floor apartment, 
and severely injured one resident. Claire Reynolds suffered second and third degree burns over 
60-65% of her body. She is in critical condition at Vermont Medical Center. The fire apparently 
started on a stove and spread rapidly throughout the apartment. Two other residents were treated 


for minor injuries and reléased. 


VPIRG Questions Plans... 


(Continued from page 15) 


ever, no provisions for delega- 
tion of responsibility to .and 
training of specified hospital 
personnel have been made. Nel- 
son, when questioned about this, 
assured Wismer that each agency 
would handle the elaborate 
development of its own plan- 
ning. However, Wismer pointed 
out that the plan requires no 
check on fulfillment of agency 
responsibilities, such as a dead- 
line requirement for develop- 
ment of detailed plans to be 
evaluated by a review body. 
Wismer believes that “‘if Snelling 


4 


Erratum 


‘Several mistakes were made 
in ‘he editing of the article, 
“How Women in the Home 
Economics Lost Ground Behind 
Closed Doors” (Cynic Septem- 
ber 27). 

Coward, not Coor, was the 
person who said that Home 
Economics should continue to 
expand as a’ “‘vehicle for science 


and research to: reach the pub-. 


iic. 
7 
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approves the skeleton at the end 
of November without a qualifier 
for agency follow-up, itll pro- 
bably be placed in the closet 
where most skeletons lie.” 


Wismer praised the use of a 
ten mile radius for airborn 
radiation and a 50-mile radius 
for exposure to the ingestion 
pathway (water, cow’s milk) as a 


- planning basis for emergency 


procedures. These figures were 
recently suggested as guidelines 
after Three Mile Island in a 
report to the Congress—by-the 


Professor’ Dee Dee Jamison 
never “insinuated thate Coward 
bypassed the best people in the 
hiring referred to in the article, 
as stated; only that Coward 
bypassed some qualified women 


- candidates. 


When,.Maryanne Miller saw 
the position announcement, the 


hiring process was being initia- 


ted, (i. announcements were 


General Accounting Office. 
Wismer will critique the 
final draft of the plan after its 


submission to Snelling at the end! 


of November. She said, “The: 
probability of a major accident 
at a nuclear power plant’ is 
debatable, but the consequences 


. Of a severe accident have been 


estimated at 45,000 deaths and 


100 4000 injuries. 1 don’t care if- 


utilities tell me it isn’t likely to 
happen — I think it is imperative 
that we be protected from even 
the unlikely accident of such 
severity.” 


2? 
being sent out by. Personnel). 
The hiring had not begun. 
Coward was not reviewing appli- 
cations. 


Finally, Coward never sta-. 


ted that-the-resume was for 
purposes other. than the job 
application, but it was inferred 
by other faculty. %; 


‘Sponsored By ‘kwansai Inc. 
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China... 


—_—_—______——-continued from page 13 


conflicts. It goes back again to 


the people and what’s best for 
them.. If something’s polluting, 
that’s something they try to be 
aware of, so it’s taken care of. 


C: What impressed you the most 
about China? 


A: Well, I really enjoyed the 


people I went on the tour with, 
but that’s not really something 
about China. I, guess the thing 
that impressed me most about 


‘China was the oil refinery we 


‘visited, and especially the sewage 
treatment facilities at the refin- 
ery. Everything was so clean. In 
this country, environmental con- 
cerns come last, after all the 
profits have been made, then if 
there’s anything left over, maybe 
they'll establish some sort of 
environmental controls. I ex- 
pected this to be the last thing 
onthe minds of the people in 
China too. But it turned out 
that it wasn’t the last thing on 
their mind and it wasn’t even 
something they were just think- 
ing about. It was something they 
had thought of a long time ago, 
and brought along: every. step 
that they took in modernizing. 
C: What did ‘you see to be 
China’s biggest problem? 


‘Nepal. : 


layers of my dothing. My body 


would take me no farther. I was 
slow, as though I weighed three 
hundred pounds. There can be 


‘very little thought at eighteen 


thousand feet. The altitude cuts 
off thoughts. 

' . All around us was light and 
silence and towering peaks. To 
the South stood Dhalagiri, Anna- 
purna and Machapuchre. To the 
north and west extended the 
high Tibetian plateau, arid and 
red as far as the eye could see. 
Good old China, I thought. We 
ate some nuts and cheese for 
lunch. Ken had begun to feel 
rather ill as well. It was two p.m. 
when we decided to call it a day. 
I took a panoramic. series of 
photographs, saluted the peak I 
would never climb, and turned 
to leave. I kept thinking of a 
tune by Jefferson Airplane: 


“Been a long time since 1 
Climbed on this mountain 
before.”’ 

- As I expected, the symp- 
toms of my altitude’ sickness 


disap peared as I went down 


- again. Glissading through the 


A: One of the biggest problems 
in China is that the revolution 
happened a whole generation 


- ago, -Now- they have a new 


generation, a people who didn’t 
take part in that revolution but 
can only learn about it from 
others. Now they are faced with 
the problem of trying to con- 
tinue the enthusiasm of the 
people. In fact, as we were 
leaving, our guides thanked us 


for helping them do this because~ 


they felt it was good for the new 
generation to learn about all 
aspects of the U.S., both as a 
comparison and- as a model 
for China in the future. 

Another problem is_moder- 
nization. In China, 80% of the 
population is in agriculture, 
but only about 20% of the land 
is used for farming: So, on the 
one hand, they need to tum 
more land into farm land. in 
order to feed the people. But on 


, the other hand, they need to 


distribute the division of labor 
more evenly in order to develop 
the country. 


The people don’t have a. 


very high standard. of living; 
their housing is poor, etc. So 
modernization is really impor- 
tant to them at this point. 


continued from page 16 


snow became a delight, sending 
sprays of fine,snow to be carried 
off by the wind. 


We lived at twelve thousand” : 


feet in the town of Muktinath 
for the. next week, laying back 
and getting the high -altitude 
sunlight to tan us to blackness, 
sharing a smoke with the holy 
men now and then,. and watch- 


ing the mysterious flame on the. 


water that signified that this was 
a~-true holy ground. I sat in 
meditation contemplating “the 
godhead in DHai#agiri’s-mass as 
well as in the delicacy of the 
first spring flowers. I developed 
a crush on a beautiful Tibetian 
girl with whom | could say very 
little, for she spoke barely any 
Nepali and I no Tibetian. — 
Soon it was time to leave 
the little village that had shown 
me so much. As I started down 
the trail to Pokhara I once again 


realized that it had been more of - 


a pilgrimage than I had bargain- _ 
ed-for. A flower, a mountain, a 
beautiful woman had all allowed 
me to experience beauty as I had 
never believed possible. 
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Labor 

Officials — 
Cite | 
Concessions 


The Carter Administration 
had made: a series of unannoun- 
ced concessions to help win 
support for wage and price 
guidelines, Labor officials said 
Wednesday. 

One such concession was an 
agreement: not to use sanctions 
against offenders. White House 
aides said that agreements had 
been. reached but not in the 
form of deals. They also said 
that the agreements would be 
subject to ‘change if the guide- 
lines were determined not to be 
working. 


Sioux Want 
Land Back 


Sioux tribal leaders say they 
will appeal a federal offer of 
$149 million in compensation 
for lands that white settlers took 


_ from them nearly a century ago. 


Eight tribal chairmen con- 
tend that the government should 
not only pay the money, but 


also turn the western half of 


South Dakota over to the Sioux. 


The Indian leaders said they also ’ 


intended to seek mineral rights 
for their land, which includes 


-the Homestake Mining Cobn 


pany, the largest gold mine in 
the Western hemisphere. 


ye 


Governors - 
Reject « 
Warnings 


Souther governors, even- 
\those. who favor President Car- 
-—- ter, are scoffing at Carter cam- 
paign warnings. that a race 


betwéen: him and Senator Ken- 
nedy would divide and damage 
the party. 


At the 45th sien ‘meeting . 


of the Southern Governors’ 


Association, critics were quick - 


to emphasize: that Kennedy has 
considerable support in their 
regions. 


Jobs for 


-Chinese 


China has found jobs for 
four million unemployed young 
people and hopes to place nearly 
as-many more by the end of this 
year, the China News Service 
said today. 

It said that 75 percent of 
the newly. employed people are 
wortking in co-operative enter- 
prises in the fields of food, 
travel, environmental _ beautifi- 
cation and handicraft industries, 
where services ‘were scarce and 
urgently needed. 
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- Rhodesian 
Talks | 
Break Open 


After a 70-minute meeting 


‘that all parties agreed was 
. nonproductive, the Zimbabwe 


Rhodesia constitution c¢onfer- 
ence broke open into angry 
words, 

_» Both sides stopped well 
short of any threat to abandon 
the-conference and another 
session was scheduled for Thurs- 
day when the British are expect- 
ed to present a detailed draft of 


‘ proposals for a new constitution 


designed to'lead the war-ravaged 
country to internationally recog- 
nized indepéndence. __ 

Sharp -words were uttered 
when the Patriotic Front ac- 
cused the Muzorewa government 
of making a secret deal with the 
British. In response, the Muzo- 


rewa government said that insin-° 


uating such collusion was “‘in- 
sulting.” 


J apan Angry 


at the Bear 


Tela made a protest to the 
Soviet Union Wednesday abotta-. 
reported Russian military build- 
up on a strategic island off~ 
northern Japan. 

The foreign ministry made 
the protest after a Cabinet 
meeting at which the minister 
responsible. for defense said the 
Soviet Union had increased the 


eo gnitiar tH ~ansou, 


number of men and had placed 
anti-aircraft missiles and attack 
helicopters on three islands in 
the southern Kuriles, Shikotan, 
Etorofu and Kunashiri. The 
islands have been occupied by 


. the Seviet’ Union since 1945. 


Mexico | 
Won't Pay 
Citing a United States refu- 


sal to pay Mexico for damages 
resulting from the salting of the 


-Mexicali Valley, Mexican presi- 


dent .Jose Lopez Portillo “will 
pay nothing” for the damage 
done to the Texas coast by oil 
from a runaway Mexican well in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Iranian 2 
Protest 


Islamic ‘Revolutionary 
guards fired into the air outside 
Prime Minister Mehdi Barzagan’s 
office Wednesday to scatter 
hundreds of demonstrators de- 
manding work. 

The crowd of about 1,500 
‘shouted “Death to the Fascist 
regime” and “Death to the 
Islamic government” as_ the 
guards opened fire. 

It was the latest in a series 


of demonstrations by unem- 


ployed workers and high school 
graduates in Teheran and the 
provinces. 
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Greece Signs 
With Soviets 


Prime Minister Consiantine 


_Carmanlis of » Greece signed 


‘agreements broadening econo- 
mic and technical cooperation 
with the Soviet Union, the Tass 
press agency reported. 

Mr. Carmanlis arrived in 
Moscow Tuesday and began 
talks with Soviet Prime Minister 
Alesksei Kosygin. Tass said the 
Greek Prime ‘Minister discussed 
Cyprus while in Moscow. 


New Plans 
For Mamibia 


The United States and four 
other. Western nations presented 
a revised plan to South Africa 
that they hope will lead™to a 
breakthrough in the long nego- 
tiations for bringing indepen- 
dence to South West Africa. 

According to the New York 
Times, the new plan includes the 
following: (1) Guerillas inside 
Namibia will be given a choice of 
being escorted beyond a certain 
demilitarized zone or handing 
over their weapons and remain- 
ing as civilians. The origirial plan 
called for a guerilla camp inside 
Namibia. (2) South Africa, 
which currently administers 
Namibia, would keep five mili- 
tary bases on the. Namibian side 
of the .demilitarized zone for 
three months. 
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The Singing and Swinging 
Anti-nuclear Movement . 


By David J. Epstein 

A brilliantly sunny day engulfed New York 
City as summer faded into fall. Just north of Battery 
Park the whitecaps glistened upon the Hudson River, 
the Statue of Liberty reached majestically over New 
York harbor and the tall buildings reached up lazily 
to block out the sun. 

Nearby, a huge crowd, their numbers impos- 
sible to determine, gathered peacefully upon a sandy 
New York landfill. They came to.listen, chant, cheer 
and sing along with a notoriously famous group of 
experts, activists, politicians and musicians assembled 
to condemn and demand the abolition of nuclear 
power. 

As the ‘aeeeches ebbed and flowed, a central 
themt- began to emerge: a great disparity seems-to 
exist between the distinctly different groups gaining. 
the benefits from and paying the costs of nuclear 
power. Yet, overhead, the World Trade Centers 
basked in the glow of the sunlight as well as that of 
the fortune invested by the New York/New Jersey 
Port Authority in their construction. A few blocks 
away in the canyons of Wall Street throbs the finan- 
cial heart of our country’s economic system. Almost 
within sight of these areas lie the neighborhoods 
of Bedford-Styvesant, Harlem andthe South Bronx 
representing the essence of poverty in America. Such 
ironies illuminate the fact that economic inequities 
are widespread and not unique to nuclear power. 

Many of the speakers questioned the safety of 
the nuclear fuel cycle. They asked why, for example, 
the temporary storage facilities for nuclear wastes are 
so inadequate. Is permanent storage or isolation 
possible? If nuclear power is safe, then why won’t 
private companies provide insurance for the industry? 
Why are evacuation plans so vague, unworkable or 
nonexistent? The fact that these and other vital 
questions have been left unanswered, even after 
nuclear production has begun, indicates that public 
safety has not been the prime consideration of 
governmental and corporate nuclear planners. 

The history of the Native American’s involve- 
ment with the nuclear fuel cycle was the next topic 
discussed. Natives were pushed onto arid, dusty 
reservations in the West while the United States 


By Maurice Mahoney 

As an Alderman from Ward I, Aldermanic liaison 
to the University, and a neighbor, I believe that it is 
‘important to expand communications Gerwees the 
city and the campus. 

Historically, Burlingtonians have enjoyed. the 
presence of the University of Vermont since the late 
eighteenth century, and I believe that the University 
has benefitted from its situation in Burlington — the 
largest and most progressive city in Vermont. The 
Lane Series, the intellectual and spiritual stimulation 
of world renowned visiting lecturers, and the invalu- 
able assistance of student volunteers and educational 
consultants have contributed to making Burlington a 
better place to live. 

On the other hand, the University enjoys tax- 
exempt status on some of the most expensive land in 
Burlington’s municipal Light Department, and the 
maintenance of city streets surrounding the campus 
and serving campus needs. The Church Street Center, 
with its many community oriented forums and 
activities, is one of the best examples of productive 
cooperation between the community and the campus. 

During the school year I hope to contribute 
occasional articles to the Cynic to help keep you 


_ informed about city issues which have particular. _ 
relevance to the University community and to help 


inform you of city projects. Chief among these issues 
is the h g shortage in Burlington and the Univer- 
sity’s impact on rental housing. Other pertinent areas 
of shared interest are traffic and parking, environ- 
mental problems, and the broad, but important area 
of student responsibilities as residents of Burlington. 


- 


- 


government confiscated much of their former land. 

Many years later, when this land was shown-to 
contain huge amounts of coal, gas and oil as well as 
most of the known uranium reserves within the 
United States, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, not the 
individual tribes, began to lease these areas to the 
huge energy corporations. Ever in search of profits, 
these corporations did not reclaim strip-mined land, 
paid miniscule Toyalties and mining fees, employed 
few of the natives who were promised jobs and took 
few if any safety measures to protect the health of 
workers or the indigenous populations from the 
deadly waste products of mining such as radom gas. 

Thus, Native Americans typify the countless 
individuals who have inadvertently become trapped 
and exploited to further the production of energy 
sources, Pointing out that much of the Southwest has 
been declared a “national sacrifice area” for energy 
development, a Native summed up the concern shown 
by the government for the Natives when he~erypti- 
cally concluded, ‘‘Our three biggest enemies are the 
United States government, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the churches.” 

Individual hardships have certainly been noted 
by the anti-nuclear movement, but their advocacy of 
a shutdown of nuclear power would only be a partial 
solution to these and other problems. The misconcep- 
tions of the anti-nuclear argument were bared when 
many of the speakers prophetically claimed an end to 
nuclear power and the dawn of the solar age. Such a 
transition did not occur on September 23 and will 
not occur in the future unless a few strategic changes 
are made. 


Alternative energy sources are technologically-— 


feasible and cost effective when compared with 
conventional non-renewable energy sources. The 
problem of transition to alternatives lies with the 
current research, development, production and 
distribution of conventional energy sources, all of 
which is controlled by a tiny group consisting of the 
Department of Energy, utilities and a few huge 
energy ‘corporations. The DOE spends more on 
nuclear research and development in one year than it 
has ever spent combined for all alternative energy 
sources. The energy corporations-follow a policy of 


Your Second Home 


As you are all aware, there is a very serious 
shortage of available and, affordable housing in 
Burlington. By no means do { think that the Univer- 
sity is solely responsible for Burlington’s housing 


difficulties, but consider these two figures: Burling- _ 


ton has approximately 6,600 available rental units; 
there are approximately 2,800 UVM students living in 
rental housing in Burlington. Obviously, the Univer- 
sity-has an impact on this shortage and I’ve already 
met with University administrators several times in 
the hope that the University will more vigorously 
pursue its responsibilities to UVM students and to the 
city of Burlington. For our part, we in city govern- 
ment must give the housing problem more attention 


through reexamining zoning restrictions, encouraging - 


more family-oriented housing development, expand- 
ing projects like the King Street area redevelopment 
and community development programs, and actively 
pursuing individuals ‘or corporations who violate 
housing codes. 

To state the obvious: As the number of isos 
biles increases, the problems of traffic congestion, air 


pollution, and our subservience to oil cartels becomes _. 


greater.’ There are thousands of cars which bring 
people to UVM for work and ‘classes every day. - 


“Recently, the University has begun a long-awaited 


van-pooling experiment which, if successful, will 
lower the number of vehicles entering the campus 
area, save gas, and rewatd van poolers. This experi- 
ment could serve as a local’ model for Burlington . 
industries and stores (of course, many students 
already walk-or use bicycles, afar more sensible and 
healthy means of getting about than driving a car 
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centralization, regional monopolization and a limita- 
tion of the supply of conventional energy sources to 
achieve monopolistic profits. — 

But for all of its potential benefits, alternative 
energy suffers from the need for huge initial’ capital 
outlays. Such is not the case’ with centralized energy 
sources which rely on the subsidies of ratepayers 
(guaranteed rate of return as a percent of the rate 
base) and taxpayers (oil depletion allowance, CWIP, 
Price-Anderson). One must essentially be wealthy or 
be able to obtain substantial natural resources (wood) 
to achieve any form of_alternative energy indepen- 
dence, while all others are locked into conventional 
energy dependence. 

Today, lower economic classés are“relegated to 
their positions because of the domination of many 
aspects of their lives by forces over which they have 
no control. One such example is energy. The small 
group of energy planners control the price, quantity, 
distribution, choice of energy type and the safety of 
the various major energy sources. Because these 
planners are self-interested, the needs of other socie- 
tal groups are ignored. Such a situation is not compa- 
table with a democracy based upon individual free- 
dom. A fine strategy to increase individual freedom 
and better the plight of the poor would begin with 
the implementation of decentralized energy sources, 
sources which individuals or neighborhoods, not third 
Parties, would control. 

In such a situation, centralized nuclear power 
and decentralized solar power are mutually exclusive 
in the long term. Large protests, music, and. civil 
disobedience are a few of the means of eliminating 
nuclear power. But similar means must be employed 
to force the development of decentralized alterna- 
tives. Such a movement would undoubtedly begin to 
encompass poor people who have so much to gain by~. 
its success but are presently losing so much. What is 
needed is an energy revolution. This needn’t- be a 
toppling of the energy corporation and the occupa- 
tion of nuclear power stations, but’ merely a shifting 
of governniént finding priorities. The anti-nuclear 
movement must become as adamantly pro-solar as it 
is anti-nuke, Only this will change the power of the 
people into power for the people. 


three’ blocks), 


Through their ideas and their participation in 
city programs, students taking courses in the énviron- 
ment, history and historic preservation, sociology, or 
education can be a tremendous resource for this 
community. The fresh energy and optimistic desire to 
accomplish improvement in these areas are in them- 
selves an invaluable asset. I’ve seen several examples 
of student enthusiasm directed towards the better- 
ment of Burlington. 

As residents of Burlington, on campus or off, I 
hope that you will come to share the fondness for 
this city which I share with so many other Burling- 
tonians. I urge you to respect Burlington as your 
second home, to show consideration for the people 
here, to care about what happens in Burlington, and 
to get involved. 


If you wish to become involved by voting in city 


. elections, it is a quick'and simple procedure tc 


become a registered voter. The first chance will come 
on October ‘30th, but you must be registered by 
October 13th. To register, you may stop in ‘at the 


City. Clerk’s office in City Hall, contact any notaty~ 


public, or call me at 658-6353 (evenings). 

I look forward to hearing from you whether you 
have ideas, ‘questions, or complaints. A town-gown - 
relationship anywhere is often. a fragile entity. In our. 
case, I believe that, even with some recent'strain, we 
have a healthy understanding of mutual problems and 

~@ mutual determination to work _on'solutions. Your. 
interest can only improve the relationship. 
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EDITORIA 
Take the Congress 
Please 


Who could decide to raise their own salaries by _ 


$3,200 and leave some.major governmental agen- 
cies without operating funds to work with? Who 
could suddenly draw the wagons into a circle over 
3,000 Soviet troops in Cuba after they'd been 
there for 15 years? Who might tamper with the 
-only thing that remotely resembles a reduction in 


nuclear arms by advocating an increase in defense | 


spending and.a new missile that will greatly in- 
crease our already incredible overkill capabilities? 
Who can take an administrative proposal, dice it, 


and then offer no creditable solution of their own, _ 


but criticize the leadership for proposing an idea? 
Who. would adjourn for a month-long vacation 
leaving Americans stranded in gas lines and facing 
the possibility of freezing this winter but not act 
on a proposed energy policy? ‘ 

The U.S. Congress. 

Isn’t it wonderful that special interests and 
political expediency have left us with no energy 
policy when we desperately need one? Sure. That’s 
democracy at work all right. That’s why we elected 
them. Flood, Diggs, and Talmage? A highwire act? 
No, three of our elected officials guilty of corrupt 
abuse of their office who still sit and have a say 
over what this country does. John Warner? Oh, 
yeah, he’s married to Elizabeth Taylor. S.- |. 
Hayakawa? That’s ‘the brilliant scholar from 
California who doesn’t see the need to worry about 
the millions of poor in the country. He also sleeps 
through SALT II briefings. 

The most powerful Republican is running for 


_. President, the most powerful Democrat is support- 


_ing an unannounced candidate, and the unannoun- 
ced candidate has more clout on social issues than 
. anyone else, but is busy campaigning. 

Isn't it funny, the reason given for voting down 
_a gas rationing policy is “the boys were voting their 
constituencies,”” while their constituents sat 
steaming in gas lines? No. | 

It is indeed a sorry state of affairs. This Con- 
gress was elected by the people, but that’s as far as 
it goes. They are for themselves, and_ of special 
interests. Thomas Jefferson might not think too 
highly of this, and neither do.the more than 200 
million Americans who are subject to their whims. 

We hope that the next time the constituency. 


votes, the “’boys’”’ will have to find new jobs come . 


ede 


To the Editor: 

I write to you representing 
the ~ National Association of 
Railroad Passengers regarding 
energy and the continuation of 
Amtrak rail service in Vermont. 
Rail is the most energy efficient 


.form of transportation available 


and is currently threatened by 
nationwide cutbacks. 


The United States Depart- 
ment of Transportation supports 
the efficiency of rail transporta- 
tion with these figures: to move 
five hundred people, two per 
car, three hundred miles, it takes 
two hundred and fifty cars and 
four thousand one hundred.ana 
fifty gallons -of fuel. To move 
the same distance: by rail, it 
takes one train and just six 


“hundred gallons of fuel. In 


addition, upgrading a highway 
mile to interstate standards costs 
one million dollars, while up- 
grading a rail mile costs two 
hundred thousand dollars, 
Nationwide cutbacks as of 


October 1, -1979, threaten re- . 
“maining rail services. As more 


trains are cutback, fewer are left 
to pay for the same pre-cutback 
fixed costs, Experiencing such a 
dilemma on the West Coast, the 
State of California increased 
frequency, improved the road- 
bed, timekeeping and introduced 
new equipment to the San Diego 


to Los Angeles corridor. In 
running more trains more reve- 
nue was generated to cover the 
fixed costs. The ~program “has 
been successful in that improved 
schedule flexibility and a more 
comfortable and dependable ride 
have stimulated traffic on that 
route to exceed record high 
traffic patterns set during World 
War II. The state is currently 
planning the eighth and ninth 
daily round trips for the line. 


Your support is needed for 
the addition of a day train, in 
addition to the current night 
one, on Amtrak’s Montreéaler 
route.in Vermont. A day train, 


using new or rebuilt equipment - 


that “Amtrak is currently. intro: 
ducing, would provide greater 
comfort and flexibility to a 


Sexist Soccer 


To the Editor: 

I would like to address the 
problem of intramural sports 
here at UVM, specifically soccer. 
I feel that there is an extreme 
amount of discrimination and 


segregation in the format of the © 


intramural program. 


lam a female ‘student who 
has been a soccer enthusiast ever 
since I could walk. I went to the 
St. Michael’s soccer camp, I 
played two years of varsity 
soccer for my high school men’s 
team, because my high school 
didn’t have a women’s team. 
Now in College, I don’t have 
time to play varsity soccer, but 


‘ would like very much to play 


intramural soccer. 


My ie} I want to play 


soccer with a fraternity team. 
- However, while playing with the 
_ team against Acacia fraternity 


last Thursday, a man approached 


‘me on the field and’ said, “Ex- 


cuse me. Miss, you'll haye to step 
off the field, we.Have a separate 
women’s intramural league that 


~ you can play on.” The man. 


introduced himself as the assis: — 


much wider market. Further; it 
would make better use of the 
fixed costs along the route. In 
this way stations and operating 
employees that have already 
been paid for, to name a few, 
would be better utilized. More 
efficient use would serve tc 
reduce, percentage-wise, the 
operating costs of the line when 
a day train is added. 


With your support, effort: 
to eliminate rail passenger ser- 
vice must be cut. Rails coulc 
again be used to exploit energy 
savings by -increasing rail service 
on an improved, more efficient 
Montrealer route. 

Sincerely, 

Robinson Foster 
National Association of 
Railroad Passengers 


tant head of the intramural | 


program. He looked like an 
ex-Delta Psi and was not 
much older than I was. 

I have no_ objection to 
playing with girls’ intramural 
teams, except that last year I- 
twice got removed from games 
for playing too . roughly. I 
out-played, and out-weighed, 
most of the girls vastly. Another 
one of my friends i is in the same 


situation with hockey. She is a 
very good player and is too good 
for 6ther women. 

My teammates had no ob- 
jection to my playing and Acacia 
had no objection either. The 
intramural activity program is to 
blame for their. discriminatory 
procedures and new yearly rul- 


ings. Everybody should have the . 


opportunity to play in their level 
of “competition, Just becaus 
I'm. of a different: sex doesn’t 
mean I’m not as good a soccer 
player! I’m not a radical femin- 

ist, just a person desiring a good 
soccer game. It’s very clear to’ 


me that UVM has more sexual 


segregation than ever!! 
Sincerely, 
ere Loscher . 
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OP-ED 


Let’s Learn From Our Mistakes 


By David C. Greeff - 

To some extent, and justifiably so, historical 
analysis of the 70’s will always be overshadowed by 
the internally diversive and turbulent events of the 
60’s. Certainly the 70’s were — at least in the begin- 
ning — largely a reactionary response to the disrup- 
tions of the preceding anti-war hysteria. It was a time 
for contemplation, a critically needed opportunity to 
re-evaluate not only our international posture after 


Vietnam, but also a ‘myriad of other social and 
political issues propagated by the baby boom counter 
culture. 

' Ta view the 70’s from this limited perspective, 


- however, is not only myopic but indicates indiffer- 


ence to the gravity of the problems we face, today. 


_ Indeed, a review of the last ten years illuminates an 


important period of political and social transition, 
which is best viewed independently if we hope to 


Danger F rom 


the Left 


By Evans-Raymond Pierre 

Lest: Friday this writer and about 800 other 
persons were. bombarded with anti-American propa- 
ganda from the radical Marxist Angela Davis. Miss 
Davis used slanderous and emotional statements to 
attack U-S. foreign and internal policy. 

She assailed. President Carter’s Human Rights 
policy .and blasted the U.S. for having political 
prisoners. At the same time, however, Miss Davis 
accepted the Lenin Peace Prize from one of the most 
intolerant and repressive regimes on earth, the Soviet 
Union. 

Has Miss Davis forgotten about the struggles of 
Soviet dissidents fighting for human dignity .and 
individualism? Has she also forgotten about the 
thousands of political dissenters in the Soviet Union 


who are imprisoned in hard labor camps and mental. 


institutions to be ‘“‘reeducated?” Has. Miss Davis 
forgotten that Soviet citizens live in constant fear of 
losing their jobs and homes if they are overheard 
criticizing the Soviet regime? The apex of hypocrisy 
was reached by Angela Davis on Friday. 

Apart from being a hypocrite, Miss Davis is naive 
about the intentions of the Soviets. She told the 
audience that on her recent trip to the Soviet Union 
she attended a pre-Olympic festivity whose theme 
seemed to be “‘Peace in the World.’ By the emotion- 
filled sound of Miss Davis’ voice, it was clear that she 
and her comrades digested the Soviet propagandists’ 
manure. 

Miss Davis stunned the audience when she siaiad 
that extreme-rightists like the Ku Klux Klan and the 
National Socialist White People’s Party (Nazis) had 
“‘friends”’ in the White House, the U.S. Congress and 
@yen the Supreme Court. I would like Miss Davis to 
know that her slanderous statement .on some of our 
highest officials in government is a painful insult to 
all Americans who still believe, and rightfully so, that 
even though our government has had bad and unfor- 
tunate experiences in the past such as Watergate, it is 
still one of the most democratic governments on 
earth. It is a government of men and women who are 
too proud of our democratic tradition to associate 


erous woman, for she gave no positive proof of 

so-called association. 

Miss Davis blasted the U.S. government and 
corporations for financially supporting the South 
African regime. If she took some time off from her 
speaking tours and did some research, she would 
discover that Nigeria, Zambia, Mozambique and 
practically half of the nations in Africa have bilateral 
trade relations with, and of course at the same time 
denounce, South Africa (the benefit of two-faced 
hypocrisy is rewarding for many African nations). 
But even if Miss Davis knew this, she would probably 
twist around the facts in order to make the U.S. and 
Western Europe look like the sole culprits in perpé- 
tuating the racist South African regime. 

She also turned her attention to Latin America. 
She criticized the U.S. for being alarmed over the 
3,000 Soviet troops on Cuba while at the same time 
operating the naval base at Guantanamo, also on the 
island. Miss Davis’ memory needs a little refreshing. 
The U.S. and the pre-Castro Cuban governments 
signed a treaty that turned over Guantanamo to this 
country until the year 2000 and until then Guanta- 
namo is American soil. The U.S. has similar agree- 
ments for military bases in nations all over the world. 

* Miss Davis spoke about U.S. “colonialism” in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. She forgot to men- 
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tion, however, that Puerto Rico has one of the 


highest incomes per capita, one of the /owest rates of 


infant mortality, one of the highest literacy rates and 
‘one of the best educational and medical systems in 


‘Latin America. Miss Davis praised the Puerto Rican 
“fnat-ionalists” who spent some 25 years in prison for 
“their courage and determination to liberate their 


island from imperialism. But she forgot to praise their 
courage when they burst into the chamber of the U.S. 
Congress with: weapons drawn and proceeded to fire 
away, wounding some Congressmen. It takes the 
courage of a skunk to vent one’s political opposition 
thru violence against unarmed legislators. By the way, 
these “‘courageous” Puerto Rican nationalists also 
planned to murder President Truman. 

Miss Davis did bring tears to my eyes when she 
Stated that the U.S. promoted imperialism on unfor- 
tunate souls all over the world. Miss Davis ‘must have 
Tun out of time because she did not tell us about her 
Communist comrades in the Soviet Union who signed 
a secret "pact to divide Poland with Hitler during 
World War II, about the Soviet invasion of Hungary 
during the 1956 anti-Stalin and anti-Red riots, about 


- the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 or about the 


fact that the Soviet Union is only half Russian and 
the other half of the population is composed of 15 
Other ethnic groups who live in their own ‘“‘autono- 
mous” republics and must follow the orders of the 
overwhelmingly Russian dominated government. But 
in Miss Davis’ mind, these facts can be attributed to 


‘world socialism and proletarian revolution, but not to 


Soviet imperialism, never to that! 

Angela Davis is a member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party USA. The CPUSA 
supports and has always supported the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (PSU). Angela Davis and 
hér comrades in the CPUSA have a dream that would 
eliminate racism, sexism, inflation, political ‘‘oppres- 
sion,” big business profits and poverty in the United 
States. They believe a revolution must take place. A 
communist revolution must take place if these 
irregularities in society are to be cured. 

After this revolution, a new American govern- 
ment and society would be created. There would be 
no private property, the state would own all the 


_means of production, the state would direct the 


economy of this new society and religious obser- 
vances would be discouraged for the reason that they 
are “opiates” of the people. 

This new American society would have many 
opponents in the church, private enterprise, the 
media, the military, and democratic sectors of the 


population. In order to prevent dissent, the new - 


American leaders would have to somehow silence their 
opposition. Censorship, hard labor camps, mental 


hospitals, and-executions would be implemented in 


the name of the ic roletariat. é 

Those who’are still true to the doctrine of 
Marxism, such as Miss Davis and her CPUSA com- 
rades, believe that history will always repeat itself and 
indeed if the CPUSA ever took power in the U.S.A. 


—(highly unlikely) our history would tragically follow 


the one of the Soviet Union’s..This is the dream of 
the CPUSA. M Miss Davis plants the seeds of discontent 
among us and hopes that the crop will bear much 


“fruit. She is part of a dangerous movement, as danger- 


ous and as evil as -Robespierres, Stalins, Hitlers, 
Mussolinis and. Idi Amins. Miss. Davis, the CPUSA, 

the KKK, arid Nazi Party all have one aim. To destroy 
American freedom _and democracy and eventually. 
déstroy human dignity and worth. None of them will 
succeed. 


learn its lessons -and embark on the 80’s with innova- 
tive solutions to our nation’s problems. 
Energy 

The 70’s hema us the Arab oil ambania: gas 
lines, smaller cars, higher prices at the pump, and 
finally, the belated realization that the days of cheap 
energy have gone forever. We are now aware of the 
need for a comprehensive, national energy program, 
but nobody can agree on whether the solution is 
more coal, solar, or nuclear power, synthetic fuels, 
fission, fusion, or a host of others. 
Economy 

On the economic front, cabhile quite figured out 
why the textbooks didn’t warn us that inflation and 
unemployment might occur at the same time. And 
since nobody knows whether the public or the private 
sector is running the economy, no one has the power 
to do anything about it. The dollar has all but collap- 
sed, reflecting international loss of confidence in our 
leadership, and our balance of payments deficit 
continues to -skyrocket at the mercy of O.P.E.C. 
Interest rates are exorbitant, the stock market de- 
pressed, gold skyrocketed, and nobody is really sure 
why. Matters aren’t helped by the probability that a 


survey of the notions of twenty-five top economists 
would probably yield just as many different views on , 


how these problems should be solved. 
Domestic Politics 

In this area, the 70’s has been full of unprece- 
dented events. We’ve seen both a President and Vice 
President thrown out of office in disgrace, followed 
by unelected successors. Watergate, the most heinous 
political corruption scandal in our history, severely 
damaged the Republican Party — evidenced by an 
overwhelming Democratic majority in Congress — and 
seriously undermined public confidence in our 


political leaders. The new hope was a Bible-reading,. 


Baptist peanut farmér who may have good ideas but 
has clearly lacked the necessary resolve and character 
to enforce them. His problems are further exacer- 


- bated by a newly assertive Congress which has proved 


nothing except that personal wealth is a prerequisite 
to getting elected. 
Foreign Affairs 

On the international scene, we finally ended our 
involvement in the Vietnam debacle and, considering 
how badly we blew it, came out fairly well. Certainly, 
our prestige has diminished somewhat, but no one 
questions our position as the leader of western 
nations. We learned that we are no longer the world’s 
policemen and that we can’t go around flexing our 
muscles every time we smell a communist. Super- 
power tension has been replaced by detente and we 
now have relations with China. Israelis and Egyptians 
are finally talking to each other and even though the 
situation remains deplorable, South Africa and 
Rhodesia are at least slowly moving towards majority 
rule. On the negative side, our relations with O.P.E.C 
and other Arab nations are slowly deteriorating, we 
continue to support dictatorships in Latin America, 
and we have failed to reach an agreement with 
Mexico on our common energy needs, Furthermore, 
we’ve done little to aid starving Cambodians whose 


plight, to some extent, can be attributed to our past 
presence in the area. 


At Home 

Here at home some progress has been made with 
racial injustices, women’s rights, gay rights, and other 
‘social dilemmas, but generally people seem more 
interested in roller asa and Mork and Mindy. 
Running and disco are the “‘in” leisure activities when 
you're not getting money aA your new cash card or 
buying a pet rock,’The drug culture has waned with 


» cocairie now replacing pot-and alcohol returning to its 


former enfinence.»It’s unfashionable not to have a 
radar oven, trash masher or cuisine art and soon thé 
same will be true for home computers. Finally, we’re 
still sending things into space, we’re just not sure 


” where they’ll come down. 
Like: any other.era, the 70’s has witnessed the 


passing of many great figures. We no longer have the 
Duke, Elvis, Louis Armstrong, Jack Benny, Groucho 
Marx, Charlie Chaplin, Bing Crosby, Arthur Fiedler, 
Picasso, and on the political scene, Mao Tse-Tung, 
Chou-en-Lai, Franco, J. Edgar Hoover, Golda Meir, 
Hubert Humphrey, Nelson Rockefeller and petcn 
Johnson, among others. © 

It should'be clear, then, that the 70's were ‘hardly 
as complacent and boring as many would make them 
out to be. Surely, they were less glamorous and 
ostentatious than~the 60’s, but their importance in 


transforming American life-was no less profound.»» 
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4 DAY SALE 


OVER 200 PAIR OF FRYE BOOTS ON SALE 


OCTOBER 4th 5th 6th 7th 
THURSDAY FRIDAY.SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
AS LOW AS $39” 


OPEN MON, FRI 9.9 
“TUES - THURS 94 
SAT 9-6 


sLeather J 


OVER 50 STYLES OF BOOTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


AUDIO DEN, 
STORE OF THE BAR. 


If your sitio equipment puchases have left you less than 
satisfied, or if you just want to hear the whole story, listen to 
Audio Den—The store of the Ear. 


Audio Den wants to make you happy. So they'll do things other | 
audio stores won’t—or can't. Things you should know about. . 


S Acie Den qurersnls Net lie product bictiange-watin a0 aye of 
purchase. 


© Audio Den offers a 100% trade-in policy up to one year from purchase 
date. uf 

® Audio Den guarantees all its merchandise 100%, and its in-store 
warranty exceeds the manufacturer's. ; 


_s@ Audio Den has an in-house service department which gives the 
Quickest possible tumaround on repairs. 


© Audio Den offers delivery and full installation service. 
® Audio Den has the best prices around, with.discounts on systems. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


GORDIE’S UNIVERSITY TEXACO- 


REGISTER OCT. 20th FOR THE KICKOFF 


TOWN & COUNTRY RETREADS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES 
AS LOW AS 39.95 PER PAIR 


FOR SIZE A7P-13 | 


THAT DAY 


OF THE GREAT TRUCKLOAD TIRE SALE. 


WIN ONE OF FIVE FREE FRONT END 
ALIGNMENTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


A 17.95 VALUE 


‘(a CORDES UNIVERSITY TEXACO G3 


862-7535 


860 WILLISTON 
EXT TUE SEATON 


mr. 863-9838 


VERMONT CYNIC 
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| Yes Virginia, 


There is Experimental Film in Vermont 


By Tom Campbell 

“The recent surge of inde- 
pendent, more experimental 
filmmakers is not just the result 
of an artistic movement. It is 
also a reflection of the present 
economic and socidl conditions 
of our society.”’ After taking a 
sip of coffee, Vermont film- 
er Walter ‘Ungerer con- 
, “A lot of things have 
n building and I think that 
relatively soon something has 
got to give... people are getting a 
e scared.” 

— | Ungerer. who has worked 
outside of the commercial film 
industry for his entire motion 


picture career, feels strongly - 


about the significance of ‘inde- 
pendent filmmakers and their 
attitude toward their work.. His 
own views of filmmaking reflect 
a. desire to transcend the mere 
attraction ofthe tangible form 
to its more fundamental level. 

“I am concerned about 
people not thinking... I am 
always interested in provoking 
thought; this is a quality that 
runs throughout my. films.” 
Ungerer’s voice slipped into a 
soft’ whisper, emphasizing his 
message. “‘] feel that, psycholo- 
gically, everybody has the need 
for mystery._It is important to 
life. The seafch for the answer 
that is never there is part of that. 
mystery — it’s like going toward 
death and not .knowing what it 
is.” 

At this point, public show-| 
ings of Ungerer’s work are 
uncommon; on a commerical 
_ level, experimental films are not 
the .easily digested fare mass 
‘audiences are, accustomed to. 
Last week, however, his latest 
film The House With No Steps, 
drew a surprisingly large audi- 
ence to St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Burlington. As Ungerer’s first 
attempt at the traditional narra- 
tive form, The House with No 
Steps was filmed in Montpelier 
and used the town’s residents for 
most of its cast. Superficially a 
simple tale of a woman trying to 
cope with the problems her 
hometown créates for her, it is 
ultimately thestory of the 
protagonists’ attempts._to cope 
with themselves. :‘The House 
With_No Steps is a realistic study 
of human interrelationships and 
of the need for an understanding 
of one’s own place in society 
and in life. 

Ungerer’s interest in film- 
making was born of his passion 
for art itself. More than simply a 

‘“nafrative vehicle, Ungerer has 


always viewed film as a method ~ 


to reach deep-rooted ideas and 
emotions. America’s influx of 
foreign films during the °50’s 
__ significantly affected him. 
“There was something interest- 
ing about these films that 
suddenly appeared... other films, 
I realized, were relatively bor- 
ing.” é 

While studying architecture 
at Pratt Institute, in Brookline, 
NY, Ungerer began to experi- 
ment with his. family’s 8 milli- 
meter camera. Always with a. 
keen eye for the visual arts, he 
quickly discovered film as an 
artistic medium. With minimal 
emphasis on dramatic stories, 
Ungerer used his ‘camera to 
compose pictures of the things 
around him. Since his equipment. 
had no sound capabilities, he felt 
‘free to experiment with graphics 


back.lighting. 
Not until a few years later. 
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did Ungerer begin to consider 
film as a. serious creative med- 
ium, “Through the work of a 
couple of friends, I realized that 
film was much more complex 
than I had originally thought. I 
was also working with ceramic 
sculpture at the time, but I 
didn’t feel successful because my 
works were seldom shown in 
galleries... I thought an artist had 
to feel he was accomplishing 
something in this world, and 
that wasn’t what I was feeling.” 

Now, Ungerer directs Dark 


Horse Films, a small non-profit’ 


film company he est«.blished in 
Montpelier. He also teaches two 


‘I am concerned 
about people no 


thinking... I am 


quite rewarding, but in the ABC 
position my knowledge of film 
(he had a doctorate in the 
studies by. that time) much 
surpassed the--requirements, I 


just wasn’t serious enough about - 


the hardsell sort of attitude that 
the other company seemed to 
want. The filmwork that I did 


_ get, though, was the type that 


allowed much more room for 
growth.” Moving from various 
film projects (including working 
on films that ‘were shot in 
Nigeria and Peru) that lasted a 
number of weeks or months, he 
was able to constantly experi- 
ence many new  ideas~ and 
techniques in the field. 


big boost when he was offered a 


t job as film professor at Colum- 


bia University. The time was 
especially right because he final- 
ly felt ready to cull the experi- 
ence that he had accumulated 


always interest=- into his-own films..With a good 


edt in provok- 
ing thought.’ 


Walter Ungerer 


filmmaking courses at UVM 
in which he stresses the actual 
act of creating film. 

When he first considered 


Walter Ungere: in class © 


filnmaking as a career, Ungerer 
decided “firsthand experience” 
was the best approach ‘to take. 
“But I didn’t have the money to 
buy the equipment that I 
needed, so I decided to work 
with. somebody : who had it.” 


Finding a film job was difficult, 


however. Although at first dis- 
appointed by the fact that he 
was turned down for the two 
major jobs that he applied for — 
one was a film editing position 
-with-.ABC and ‘the other as a 


deal of time to himself, he 
created tiree films, 
Jesus, A Lion’s Tale, and Keep- 
ing Things Whole, and also parts 


“ one and two of what was to 


become a five-part film called 
Welcome to Oobie Land. Much 
of his technique at the time, as 
can be seen in Meet Me Jesus 
and the-pair of Oobie Land 
films, involved much allegory 
and colorful use of filmed 
images, direct painting on film 


(as many as 8 or 9 visual tracks " 


used at oncé) and experimental 
use of sound. As a result, the 
works have an-often unsettling 


and disturbing impact because of 


their unique nature. 

Feeling very much a part of 
the movement against the Viet- 
nam War, he also created .Keep- 
ing. Things Whole.. The documen- 
tary, which took five years to 
complete,.dealt with the dilem- 
‘ma faced by a man haying to go 
off to war. Consistent with his 
belief that film needn’t follow 


salesman fora film rejuvenation .,4 strict. narrative structure to tell 
‘including animated cutouts and ~~tompany —he later looked back ~ @story, Keeping Things Whole is 


on it in a different light. “Finan- 
cially; both would have been 


yery much a work of expérimen- 
tal nature. The first scene shows 


. parents. 


Meet Me. 


interviews with a number of 
people about Arthur, the main 
character. Next he. shows these 
films to a group of visitors to the 
United States and filmed their 
reactions and statements to 
Arthur’s dilemma. Before they 
made their final decisions about 
what.they thought he.would do, 
the visitors are shown. filmed 
interviews of others who were 
discussing the war. He later adds 
the fictional girlfriend and set of 


left hanging on their reactions to 
Arthur’s dilemma, 

More than any of his other 
films Keeping Things Whole is a 


reflection of Ungerer’s.growth as“ 
‘ a_ filmmaker. 
Ungerer’s career received a 


‘Because’: it was 
done over a number of years,” 
he reflects, ‘it shows a variety of 


_techniques which I had been 


developing at that time... to 
some extent it shows an incon- 
sistency which to me is a bit of a 
failing.” - 

By dealing with a subject in 
a non-narrative 
would have easily lent itself to a 
narrative structure (one man’s 
dilemma. and his attempts to 


resolve it), Ungerer felt that the 


_ depth of ‘the situation could be 


much more thoroughly explored 
and questioned. “I was very 
much interested-in experiment- 
ing at the time, in discovering 
the relationship that would 
occur by using the documentary 
technique in conveying a*narra- 


—photo by D 


tive story; have to learn on my 
own terms and I learn by making 
mistakes... If you are honest 
when you do something, people 
who aré sensitive can see who 
and where you are at, at that 


point in your life.” 


“By the time Keeping Things 
Whole was finished. the Viet 
Nam War “was like a wound 
that was rubbed and rubbed and 
very sore.”’ But the reactions of 
the few who have seen it has 
been quite enthusiastic. ° 
. Running through much of 
Ungerer’s work is an unreal sort 
of quality that is mearft quite 
specifically to stir up reactions 


‘ 
=) ' 


In the end, we are™ 


manner that- 


within the viewer. He often 
makes extended use of the static 
camera, such as a shot in The 
House With No Steps in which a 
Volkswagen seems to take for- 


ever to first come down and ° 


then go over a hill. An even 
‘more extreme example comes in 
the closing scene of Solstice 
(Oobie Land Part 3) in which a 
group of mystical characters 
(Bread and. Puppet Performers) 
take about five minutes to come 
into view over a snowy land- 
scape and pass in front of the 
camera. Although he realizes 
that the casual viewer cannot 
easily digest this prolonged 
effect, he is quite sure about the 


‘effect that he is seeking. 


“My films all have a quality 
of ambiguity... The viewer often 
isn’t sure about what has been 
said. They have to work and 
think and question. Every artist, 
I think, unconsciously works to 
some extent in this way.” 

Ungerer sees a real move- 
ment _occurring in independent 
filmmaking in the near future, 
As an art form that to a degree 
offers a viable alternative to the 
commercially designed works of 
Hollywood, he still feels that the 
movement is going to need 
outside help if it is to begin 
to reach its full potential. 

“Tt’s very important to ask 
questions and I don’t feel that 
much of _today’s cinema is 
doing so... In film, as in the arts 
as a whole, the government is 


McKechnic 


going to have to make more 
money available to the artists. 
There are very few resources 
available to the independent 
filmmaker and what is available 
is only so on a very limited 
basis... One simple way that the 


~ independent filmmaker could be 


helped is to set up a large 


_ number of film theatres across 


the country with the specific 
purpose of showing their works 
and allowing part of the revenue 
to come back to the filmmakers 


‘themselves. Only in this way can 


a flow of money for such works, 
and thus.their continued growth, 
be insured.” 
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‘Prime Ribs of Beef au jus 9. 75) 


(2 lb. Vermont Cut) 


MARSALA 8.25 


‘ 


Served with: A variety of Homemade Breads: & 
Butter, Soup du Jour, Dinner Salad & choice of 
Dressings, Rice Pilaf or Potato, Vegetable & 
Coffee, Tea or Milk with Dessert. 


THE RESTAURANT. 
The Old Board, 520 Shelburne Rd. 


Reservations Appr eciated 
Parties & Banquets Accommodated 
862-9361 


171 Battery St., 
862-9330 
CREAMSICLE STRAWBERRY DAIQUIRI 
Peach filmond Shake South Market Coffee 


Cappuccino Chocolate 


& WAS & 
HORS mm OYSTER BAR 
D’OEUVRES Wed., Thurs., 
Daily 4-7 P.M. i 


Burlington 


DESSERTS | ) 


LUNCH DINNER ° SUNDAY BRUNCH 


A ‘Vermont Dining’ Restaurant 
Time, Newsweek, U.S. News, Sports III. 


Sip into ‘something 
Comfortable |. 


There’s nothing like Comfort: 
Smooth. Delicious. Easy to sip. It 
tastes good just poured over ice. 
That’s why it makes mixed drinks 
taste so much better, too. 


Southern 
Comfort 


great with: 


Cola * Bitter Lemon | 
Tonic « 7UP *-orange 
juice. ..even milk 


Nothing's so delicious as Comfort® on-the-rocks! 
SOUTHERN COMFORT. CORPORATION, 80-100 PROOF LIQUEUR, STL ouls. MO 63132 


By Helen Pelzman 

One experiences a Robert 
Palmer concert in the ‘same 
fashion as one tastes a fine wine. 
It’s smooth, balanced and dis- 
tinctive -— something to be 
savored. 

Sunday night, Robert Pal- 
mer treated a crowd of 1,500 at 
Memorial Auditorium in Middle- 
bury to that type of experience. 
He drew the audience into a rich 
combination of rhythm . and 
blues, reggae, rock and soul, and 


after a two and a half-hour. 


show, left them feeling thor- 
oughly entertained and com- 
pletely satisfied. In an era where 
diversity and distinction among 
performers is a rare: occurence, 
Palmer emerges as the exception 
rather than the rule, 

The concert began on alow 
note with the performance of 
Columbia recording artists The 
Laughing Dogs. This band 
(whose sorry excuse for music 
should have dubbed them the 
Howling Hyenas), left a rather 
sour impression on the audience, 
who did not know what they 
were listening to. The hearty 
applause which followed their 
exit was generated more from 
relief than appreciation. At least 
The Laughing Dogs had the 
decency not to interpret this 
response as a call for an encore. 

Robert Palmer strode onto 
the stage crooning “Best of Both 
Worlds,” from his Double Fun 
album. The band then slid into 
“Every Kind of People,” a 


light-hearted tune, with a bright — 
boogie beat. Throughout, the_ 


entire show Palmer appeared the 
perfect performer. He identified 
each song with a unique charac- 


’ teristic, injecting the show with 


real, honest to goodness person- 
ality. 

Robert Palmer is a conscien- 
tious performer. After the first 
two songs, he asked the audience 
if- the sound checked out all 
right, a courtesy one rarely 
encounters at a-concert, Palmer 
also made a point of traveling 
the entire stage, in an effort to 
expose the-audience-to as much 
of —his— performance._as_—_was 


‘possible. Such a gesture insured 


Robert Palmer in Middlebury 


the audience’ that whatever it 
took to please, they “‘...(were) 
gonna get what’s coming to 
them.”’ 

He focused most of his 
more than 20 song performance 
on his two latest albums Double 
Fun and Secrets. These releases 


“In an era where 


diversity... is a 
rare occurence 
Palmer emerges 


Photos by Peter Guyton 


into the strong grip of “Suspi- 
cion” with ease. Similarly 
“Women” and, ‘““Too Good” 
were sung ~with the smoky, 
sensuality and hypnotic synco- 
pation that made Palmer a 
pleasure to watch as well as 
listen to. . 

Two 60’s rock and roll 
numbers were introduced in the 
middle of the performances, 
signifying perhaps a new direc* 


-tion for Palmer. In reference to 


this dexterity with many musical 
styles in The Boston Globe, 
Palmer said, “If I can get away 
with doing a version of “Lucky 
Number” — I’ve got a sort of 
Sam and Dave vocal arrangement 


as the exception that — then hopefully I can 


rather than the 
rule.’ 


have identified Palmer’s firm 
grasp~on his own musical direc- 
tion and the self-confidence with 
which he executes his material. 
This assuredness was evident 
throughout the evening. Palmer 
was in-control during the entire 
show, transcending froth ballads 
such as “You Overwhelm Me” 


break through even more bar- 
riers. I’m interested in creating 
opportunities for myself.” 


Palmer is an experimentalist 


who merges the subtleties of 
styles into his own distinctive 


mode. As a result, he looks for . 


musical interaction rather than 
individual virtuosity from his 
band members. “I like syncopa- 
tion, not academic © playing. 
Simple in the individual terms, 
but intricate between people. | 
like people being able to find 
their part and play with some- 
body — not players that are so 
groovy they boss each other 
out.”” This philosophy was evi- 
dent Sunday night, as the tour 
band provided a steady; low- 
keyed. backdrop for Palmer's 


delivery. The only problem with 


the show occurred with the 
endings of several tunes, particu- 
larly in the closing number 
“You’re Gonna Get What’s Com- 
ing.’’ However, since the five 
members of the band had only 


_ been playing together for eight 


days prior to the tour, this flaw 
could have easily been over- 
looked. 

Palmer is an artist_ who is 
adamant about avoiding stagna- 
tion. His success with the single 
“Every Kind of People” and the 
Double Fun album indicate that 
his desire to avoid classification 


* has paid off. The seven week old 


Secrets album is already at no. 
30, with “Bad Case of Loving 
You,” rising on the singles 
charts. Whatever the Palmer 
formula is, it always injects 4 


positive vein into the heart of 


contemporary music. And from 
the reaction of the dose the 
audience received Sunday night, 
Palmer’s formula still has its. 


magic qu lity. 
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Z ‘Vermont Couple Work as. 
Professional shar titi uacsi 


By Nancy Aronson 
Behind Betsy and Tom 
elvin’s “‘Poetic Pictorial Photo- 
graphs of Vermont,” on display 
in the Craftsbury Room at the 
Royall Tyler Theatre for the 
month of.-October, lies an 
nusual story. The exhibit of 
photographs has. been featured 
in the couple’s recent book 
Robert Frost Country (Double- 
day and Co.), and is the pro- 
duct of an uncommon brand of 
eamwork. 
Brought together by their 


mutual interest in: photography,-— 


he legal and artistic marriage of 
om and. Betsy Melvin has 
produced photographs which 
apture and express the awe- 
some nature of Vermont’s. beau-: 
y. Mr. and Mrs. Melvin were 
married eight years ago after 
eeting at a professional photo- 
graphers convention in New 


ampshire. ‘I was six days-out Tom and Betsy Melvin ‘ Photo by Janet G. Melvin 


of divorce court,” said Betsy ‘ 
}Thrasher Melvin, when she met 
er future husband who had, 
ike his new wife, been an avid 
photographer since the age of 
eleven. Coming to the United 
States from Austria, Mr. Melvin 
started a portrait studio in 
Philadelphia, which he operated 
or twenty-six years before 


eeting his prospective wife, 


Before joining forces with 
om, Betsy Melvin had firmly 
established herself in Vermont 
and pioneered the use of photo- 
graphs for decoration in homes 
and offices. She had been 
surveying and capturing the 
beauty of the Vermont country- 
side from her home in Essex 
enter for six years. Her pictor- 


al work had been exhibited in 
many temporary galienes oeiuie 


she began selling matted photo- 
graphs for use in home decora- 
tion. The market she has created 
for residential photographic art 
has flourished. 


In the eight and a half years 
since their marriage, the Melvins 
have been preducing a “joint 
product that is better than what 


could, be done alone,”’. comment- 
ed Mrs. Melvin, whose specialty 
is the pictorials. Mr. Melvin’s 
special work is in the studio. 
portraits. “Somehow, there is 
something of each of us in most 
of our work. We’re an unusual 
team.’ 

The couple’s book Robert 
Frost Country is the fulfillment 
of an eight year drama. After 
combining their photographs. of 
Vermont’s finest panoramas 
with some of Robert Frost’s - 
pithiest. poetry, it took the 
Melvins six years to convince the . 
Robert’ Frost Estate that -their 
product was a viable one. Once 
the estate okayed the matter, 
only one phone call to Double- 

ay was needed to start the 
presses rolling. In October of 


1977, after two years to work 


out the fine points of the book, 
the first printing was published. 
Today there are approximately 
fifty thousand copies in the hard 
and soft cover editions. 


The couple is currently 


~ working on another book of the 


same nature, while actively pur- 
suing their careers. Tom Melvin 
has a full line of professional 
photographic services available 
at the Artistic-Alliance in Essex 
Center, Vermont. Betsy Melvin 
operates a mini-gallery on the 
second floor of Magram’s 
Department store in downtown 
Burlington. 

_ The exhibit of photographs 
from the Robert Frost Country 
book comes to Burlington from 
the Howe Library -in Han- 
over, New Hampshire. This is the 
Melvins’ first major exhibit in 
their mutual careers due to their 
involvement with their two 
full-time galleries. 

(continued on page 34) 


A talk with Robert Palmer 


an » 


By Thomas R. Melloni 

Robert Palmer worked up a 
sweat worthy ofa race horse-in 
an— exciting performance - last 
Sunday night. 

After the concert, Palmer 
spoke of his performance, his 
recordings, and his love for 
singing: 


Q. You stage show and your 
albums have changed a great deal 
over the past few years. You 
seem to be rocking out more. 


What has brought about these . 


changes? 

A. The times have changed. A 
lot of people will come and see 
the show and they’ll l say, “Wow- 
—you sound a lot.more_ exciting 
than you do on a record.’ We 
tape every show and listen to it 
on the way to the next gig; so 
that we can update it. That’s 
why it seems as if it’s changed. 


It’s that everything else has 
‘changed. 


Q. On your latest album Secrets, 
you’ve taken control of the 


production work. What kind of * 


experience is this for you? 

A. It’s a lot more complete, 
more direct way of working. The 
first four albums have been a 
learning experiénce to get that 
far. Most of the time when you 


delegate ‘responsibility for ‘an 
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end product, the focus of it 
shifts around and it loses person- 
ality. It might—be_affected—tIt’s 
not-as direct as when you want 
to create an atmosphere with a 
painting - or some writing or a 
piece of music. If you can 
control it all the way through 
from the idea to the end pfo- 
duct, it has more personality 
about it, even if it’s awful. 


Q. You have often been referred 
to’ as a “soul singer” and even a 
“white black singer.” Who influ- 
enced you in your younger 
musical years? 

A. Not artists in- particular, but 
labels. Record labels and envi- 
ronments. Stax, Volt, Atlantic, 
Tamla/Motown. I’ve always 
liked music for its rhythm, and 
thought the melody to be a 
secondary thing. I used to do 
reggae when I was 16. 


Q. How do you feel about 
people liking you for your looks 
rather than for your music? 

A. It gets tedious — but it’s 


_ better than being famous ts 


being a junkie. 


Q. Do you change your stage 
performance when playing col- - 
lege dates, as opposed to shows 


-ie Boston? 


A. It doesn’t really matter where 
— it’s the people. My idea about 
~a-show is not tod create excite- 
ment; you can create excitement 
with a fireworks display. ’'m a 
singer. I try to create a concen- 
tration and an intensity that is 
released in excitement. It does- 
n’t matter if it’s a 200-seat club 
in the middle of nowhere, or if 
it’s Madison Square Garden. — 


Q. Have you been pleased with 
the critical acclaim of Secrets? 
A. No. the people have talked 
more about my hairstyle than 
my music. I get’ cheesed off a 
bit. 

Tonight is what really 
sticks. When there’s a roomful of 
people having a good time, and 
the record is in the Top 20, I can 
relate to that. 

I sing for my health, If I 
didn’t do it, I would be frustra- 

: ted and fat and bored. I love tc 
do it. It gives me a lot of satis. 
faction. And I don’t really- 
contemplate the effect it create: 
or what- sound. it is, It’s. jus: 


something TP’ve ‘got to" do tha. ; 


makes me feel good, 


The Robert Palmer inter 
view will be played in its entire- 
ty on WRUV 90.1 -F: 
Wednesday wants at 


- 


:00 p.m. 


on next . 


SETTING 
WHAT YOU 
PAID FOR? 


Is your hifi phono Cartridge giving you the performance 
you paid for? To find out just how your cartridge/turntable 
combination measures up, bring it to Tech Hifi on~ 
Wednesday, October 10, for Micro-Accoustics' 
CARTRIDGE CLINIC. Using sophisticated measuring 
equipment, an engineer will test the frequency response, 
rise-time, I.M. distortion, and several other- parameters of 
your cartridge. We'll establish the tracking force and anti- 
skating settings that provide optimum performance from 
your turntable. And, if you are one of the first twenty-five 
peoptie to bring in your turntable, we'll give you a FREE 
Micro-Accoustics test record. Please note: only high- 
quality component turntables with magnetic cartridges 
can be tested, since fnexpensive units will damage the 
delicate test records. 


Cartridge 
Clinic... 


...Wednesday; October.10, 1:00 PM ’til 8:00 PM. 


‘Soundrooms you can play in. 


150 CHURCH ST. 862-2638 


ON THE CAMPUS 


The 1979 ; 
Smith-Corona’ 2200 
Cartridge Electric 
Typewriter 


The businesslike electric portable for 
the office-at-home. See a demonstration. You'll 
be amazed and impressed. 


© Cartridge ribbon system 
© Carbon film and Fabric ribbon 
© Quick, clean corrections 


>| 
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‘BEAT 


By Thomas R. Melloni 
In the past six months, an 
unexpectedly high number of 


new bands have had their music _ 


pressed into vinyl. Since record 
companies have been cutting 
back on pérsonnel and promo- 
tion, and thus wary. of new 
talent, it is indeed a surprise. But 
after listening to these bands, 
their signing seems only natural. 

The Beat on Columbia re- 
cords and the B-52’s on Warner 
Brothers are two cases in point. 
On their debut albums, both 
bands have followed the path of 
playing pop-punk. featuring sim- 
ple progressions without any 
complex additions from  over- 
zealous producers. While their 
songs may have a simple pop 
beat, their lyrics are often witty, 
Sarcastic, and even cryptic. 

The Beat, a band heralding 
from . the - Los - Angeles area 
(home of the Knack) have the 
basic composition: rhythm and 
lead guitarists, a bassist, and a 
drummer. Their songs, dealing 
with such common subjects as 
love, work, and rock. ‘n roll, are 
each about three minutes long, 
the usual pop length. Besides 
Singing about ‘“‘Rock “<n Roll 
Girls” and the ‘Work-a-Day 
World,” the Beat also concern 
themselves with the theme of 
alienation in “I Don’t Fit In” 
and the idea of frustration in 
““You*Won’t Be Happy.” 

Whether __ they’re 
about commonplace 


singing 
concerns 


such as work and love, or other 
themes, their music has such a 
steady beat that. it is hard to 
stop dancing. As the platter goes 
round on the turntable, the foot 
goes tap tap on the floor. 

Another band which is great 
for dancing is the B-52’s (which 
is the southern name for bouf- 
fant hairstyles). Originating from 
Atlanta, Georgia, they are a 
Southem boogie band that does 
not have to kick ass-in order to 
get you to dance. Rather, they 
jolt your mind with lyrics that 
can be characterized as science 
fiction. Right from the begin- 
ning of the album, they paint a 


The Blues Lady: 
A Tougher, More Refined Sound 


By John Matarese 

Some recording artists have 
a flair for producing consistently 
strong albums, and Bonnie Raitt 
is certainly One of them. The 
Glow, her seventh Warner Bro- 
thers release and her first since 
the highly successful Sweet 
Forgiveness of 1977, reveals a 
more mature Bonnie who has 


Jassimilated harder rock into her 


distinct jazzy-blues style, and 
has ended up the better for it. 

The contribution »of Peter 
Asher — producer for Linda 
Ronstadt and other vocalists — 
hints at. a smoother, more 
polished -product from Bonnie 
than what we are used to. 
Indeed, the selections on The 
Glow lack'the roughness which 
has often characterized her 
songs. Missing too is the country 


influence most conspicuous on ° 


her early albums,: But her voice 
has never been finer, and despite 
the refined production, Bonnie 
manages to cover a wide variety 
of music from more intense rock’ 
to quiet jazz. 

We see Asher, on the inner 
sleeve, wearing an enormous red 
jacket and blue tie, perhaps 
alluding to the new wave’s 
influence on The. Glow. Our 
expectations are fulfilled © to 
some extent in the opening cut, 
“I Thank You:” Bonnie delivers 


some of her most powerful 
vocals in a loud, energetic 
verston of this soul piece written 
by Isaac Hayes and David Porter. 

The mood, though, rapidly 
changes. ““Your Good Thing,” 
which follows, is a pleasant, soft 


jazz number, featuring a.sax solo 


by David Sanborn, 
“A more mature 
Bonnie....has 
assimilated 
harder rock into 
her distinct 
jazzy-blues style. 


With the..exception of 
“Standing. By the Same Old 
Love,” the tunes have been 
composed by artists other than 
Bonnie. She has gorie to Robert 
Palmér and Jackson Browne for’ 


two cutssand has reached back - 


into the late 50’s and 60’s for 
others. 


ial 


picture of a girl from “Planet 
Claire” who ‘“‘drives a Plymouth 
Satellite, faster than the speed of 
light.”” They even sound scienti- 
fic with Fred Schneider, the lead 
vocalist, playing walkie-talkie. 
The outlandish vocal additions 


from Kate Pierson and: Cindy ~ 


Wilson (wearer of the Bouffant) 
help to create the weird but: 
enjoyable atmosphere prevalent 
in their music. 

In ‘Rock Lobster,”’ which 
had previously been released on 
a small, independent label, their 
vocals give this listener a feeling 
of being underwater, Their lyrics 
also create a colozful scene of 


Bonnie continues to. cut 
loose from her former tough, 
whiskey-drinking-blues-mama re- 
putation with contemporary 
arrangements of the older songs. 
But by no. means has _ she 
mellowed into a standard format 
due to her increasing popularity. 
Nor has she given up her acti- 
vism. A note on the album 
informs us that T-shirt proceeds 
“*go -towatd a Non-Nuclear. fu- 
ture,” and her recent appearance 
at New York’s MUSE concerts 
(Musicians United for Safe Ener- 
gy) attests to her commitment 
against nuclear. power. The love 
ballads on The Glow speak at 
times of women breaking away 
from or losing ren and remain- 
ing strong. 

Her background is recalled 


in the title track, a slow, moving. 


tune which carries us to a dim 
nightclub during the early morn- 
ing hours. Lamenting at the 
microphone her need for “‘just 
one more drink” to right things, 
Bonnie conveys a far-reaching 
sentimentality through the song. 


“Red Snappers Snappin” and 
“Clam Shells Clappin’’ to the 
music. In fact, the song sounds 


as if it would fit nicely in an 


Annette Funnicello/Frankie 
Avalon beach flick, 

The B-52’s, however, are 
not all fun and dancing. In’ 
“Hero Worship,” their lyrics, 
which are set to a rhythmic 
dance beat, are cryptic in their 
handling of the destruction of an 
idol. They sing with such vitality 
that you can imagine your own 


, bgro “falling. to the ground.” 


In concert, they introduce 
each song as a “dance tune,” 
And they play with such a 


¢ 


re 


her mastery of stinker any vocal 


“This Boy Can’t Help It,” range. 


slightly . altered from Bobby, 
Troup’s 1956 “This Girl Can’t™ 
Help It,” is a lively tock ‘n roll 
number and best displays Bon- 


nie’s talent on the slide steel 


guitar. _‘‘Bye Bye Baby,” th 
preceding cut, similarly exhibits 


ee) ee 2 ee 


Though longtime fans may 
“have wished for a greater coun- 
‘try and blues feeling, her new 


release proves that Bonnie Raitt 


is far from succumbing to the 
mediocrity common’ to many — 
recording artists as they reach. all 


The B-52’s 


constant and enjoyable beat that 
your body begs you to dance. 

As with the Beat, the B-52’s 
play simple and steady rhythms. 
While the Beat sing in generali- 


. ties regarding life, the B-52’s use 


specific examples to paint a 
more scenic image in a listener’s 
mind, Both bands, though, are 
catalysts for fun and are worth 
listening to as well as_providing 
music for dancing. In the past 
fifteen. years, rock music has 
split off into many different 
tangents. It now seems that 
there isa return to music for fun 
and dancing rather than music 
for money. 


commercial success, ‘“‘Sometimes 
I lay awake at night and wonder 


‘where the years have.gone,” she 


grieves in Jackson Browne’s 
“Sleep’s Dark and Silent Gate.” 
If The Glow is any indication of 
her maturity and future direc- 
tion, then she need not worry at 
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Cheap Trick: 


Meet the 


ae 
ey 


ae | a," ‘ a e 
+e ey Oe ee ee — es 


~ Dream Police 


By Andrew Detwiler 

On the eve of the 80’s, 
music appears to be regenerating 
its thought and redefining its 
social attitudes. Some bands, 
however, do not show such 
inspiration and instead surrender 


the responsibility for their suc- . 


cess to an industry grasping for a 
new profitable product. These 
bands are not victims of social 


. Oppression, but rather of indus- 


- try exploitation. e 
Cheap Trick, probably more 
than any other band, is indica- 


tive of the constant pressure to 


sell more albums in the quest for 
platinum. The longevity of such 
bands rarely depends on the 
music itself but rather on the 
flexibility of the image created. 
Record companies want a mar- 
ketable product, and Cheap 
Trick has altered its form to one 
that now appeals to the masses. 

However, Cheap Trick may 
suffer as well as profit from such 
a change in direction. What if 


the public becomes disenchanted 
with such an image? Relying on 
glitter and gold, few bands have 
endured the stress of time with 
no purpose beyond the dollar 
sign. ses 
But Cheap Trick seems to 
have peaked with its most 
current, and slickest album to 
date, Dream Police. On the heels 
of their most. successful album. 
Live at Budokan, (which, -ac- 
cording to the Rolling» Stone 
chart, still places number 27 on 
the chart, despite being out for 
31 weeks). with Dream Police, 


Cheap Trick joins the massive 


deluge of new and hopeful 
Christmas releases with what 
promises to be one of the 
season’s largest sellers. Dream 


_ Police will sell for a number of 


reasons, but its success must be 
mainly attributed to the massive 
marketing effort exhibited by a 
money-starved industry. Christ- 
mas/may not be on-the mind of 
the average consumer now, but 


= radio ‘airplay. of: a new release 


will peak by Christmas, selling 
the album wrapped in a nice 


~ package with a cute price tag of 


$8.98. 

One need only look- at the 
album’s cover — a striking white 
background covered with such 
sexual innuendos as_ heavenly 
inist, white uniforms; a saved 
mannequin, and the domineering 
poses of lead’ singer “Robin 
Zander, bass guitarist Tom Peter- 
son, drummer Bun E. Carlos and 
lead guitarist Rick Nielson — to 
realize the marketable product 


the players represent. It’s almost - 


impossible to not know who 
they are, for they appear no less 
‘than 6 times throughout the 
album, including jacket packag- 
ing that entices adolescent curio- 
sity with an inside spread of 
Cheap Trick. 

Before buying, be assured of 
2 things. First, this will be a 
platinum album; it’s Trick’s 
slickest.. Second, don’t expect 
any new surprises. Never a band 
to offend morals or raise social 
issues, they are not a serious 
band and little if any social 
comment is raised... Their mess- 
age may be in what they don’t 
say. They never will be a “new 
wave” band since they aren’t 
political avengers making a social 
statement, and any attempt to 
say they are anything but a loud 
rock ‘n roll band would be 
absurd. However, it must be 
realized that Cheap Trick need- 
n’t be condemned so long as 
they are understood for what 
they are. 


Despite the group's some- 
times simple-mindedness, one 
cannot but enjoy this album. 
With the exception of one or 
two ‘songs the music is hard, 
aggressive rock, filled with a high’ 
energy content. Bun E. Carlos) 
drums incessantly, creating aj 
solid backbone upon. which 
Zander entices with his seductive 
lyrics. Nielson, known for his 
guitar work, makes use of good 
timing creating catchy bursts o 
energy ensuring the most effec 
tive sound out of a few chords. 
In the title cut, “Dream Police,” 
Nielson employs a mandocello 
and organ to create an interest- 
ing instrumental part that is 
shattered by a solid refrain. 
Peterson’s base is good through 
out, though not distinguishable. 
In past albums their sound was a 
little harsh; the sound is smooth 
er-now and Dream Police epi 
tomizes Cheap Trick’s talent. 

Cheap Trick employ Beatle- 
like riffs as in the cut “The 
House Rockin,” which resembles 
“Paperback Writer.”’ The lyrics, 
from such older cuts as “‘Surren- 
der” on thé Heaven Tonight 
album, dabble in the squabb 
of domestic life. This time 
around, however, Nielson is less 


appears to have lost its sense o 
“satire. Of the other cuts, “Gonna 
Raise Hell’’ could be featured on 
a “Worst of Van Halen” album 
featuring top 40 chord progre 
sions and repetitive lyrics: There 


(continued on page 35 ) 


"THE GREAT DUNHAM BOOT 
GIVEAWAY ! 


Every week for the month of October We'll be giving away a pair of Dunham 
Boots so come in and register (no purchase necessary) and while you're here 
check out our Great footwear for the Great Outdoors. a a 


Open Daily 9:30-9:00 p.m. 
OPEN every Sunday from 12-6 p.m. 


161 Church St. 


fj - 7 - 
@ Sourhchurch € 


The Black Seuth of Main 
Acres B reven the (et Conse thease 


Burlington, Vt. 862-6089 


WHAT’S THE WORST 
THING IN VERMONT 
IN THE FALL? _. : 


COLD, WET FEET FROM 
A FALL RAIN! — 


SOLUTION: 


Handmade 
RUBBER 
BOOTS 

by 


OlofDaughters® 


Cloth-lined, hard rubber sole, comfortable and 
if promis In black, brown, lido, vellow, red, 


and green. 


A Heritag: uf American Crafts f 
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FLYING! 


Burlington international Airport 
Cessna-Lake Aircraft 
Raven Hot Air Balloons 


Aircratt sales ¢ Charter Service 
¢ Maintenance 


GET OFF TO A 


Photo. Flights! 
Air Rides! 
Flight 
Instruction! 


The Airmaster wants to get 

you off the ground with our 

exclusive Discovery Flight. 

Valuable ground instruction . 
and the opportunity to fly an 
airplane is yours for 

only $10.00! 


CALL NOW 862-2247 


Allen Chapel. 
The Polish Chamber Orchestra is one of the 


"The Point" 


at 90.1 FM 


Fall '79 
Program 
Guide 


Jerzy Maksymiok, Musical Director of the 
Polish Chamber Orchestra, wi} perform with 
the Orchestra on Wednesday, Oct. 10, at 8:00 
p.m. As the first event of the =f Lane Series 


ones 


11 to 2 


WEDNESDAY 


Tod Warner 
Light rock, 


Roni Kelly 


Folk, traditional, and old time 


ing goes on this guy's 
"Stille, Kirk, oh 


Music designed with your mind 
in mind. 


world’ 
performed 
Poland and western Europe and in many of 
Europe’s most prestigious music festivals. On 
their first tour of the States, the Orchestra is 


to critical 


s pre-eminent musical ensembles and has 


acclaim throughout 


the largest chamber ensemble touring the 


4¢ountry this season. 


SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY 
Barry Pulver Billy Flannigan Greta Kleiman 
Folk traditional, soft punk and | Folk/Rock/Jazz “Morning Melodies” 
> 


so on.. Ps 


John Meyers 
“The Quiet Storm” 
Classical /jazz 


Dr. Jazz 
Medication for the week ahead. 


Tom Nuccio 

“Jazz Is” 

Featuring leftovers trom Thurs- 
day and a sporntic taste of 
Salsa salad 


George Scotton 
Jazz 


Eber Lambert 

“Candle Eye Breeze” 

An accumulation of avant garde 
jazz and rock through smooth 
and harsh with the discreet 
music hour at 10 p.m. 


John Dennison 

“Tasty” 
The tastiest . tunes in town, 
serious tracking of rock and jazz 
plus everything inbetween — 
guaranteed to warm you up for 
seven days. 


THURSDAY 


Rick Wold 
Light Rock 

Early moming music; some jazz 
thrown in. New music featured 


Biuvegrass, old swing, country 
and some rockabilly. R & B. 


Tom Nuccio 
*“Sazz Is” 

A threehour mixture of Jazz 
and Jazz 


Joanne Feldman 

“Kind Vibrations” 

a Pot Pourri of folk, pop, rock, 
and jazz to fight off those Mon- 
day morning — bluws. Music 
recorded in Vermont will he fea 
tured. 


Andy Levine 
Rock 


Jay Strausser 

Jazzz 

exploring America’s own indi- 
genous art form. 


John Parke : 
Poetry 6:00 to 6:30 


Brett Hughes 
“Dinner Time Live” 
focal musicians play live on the 


Jazz at its best, three hours-of 
swing peppered with spicy por- 
tions of bop, dixieland roots, 
funk, and modem. Hottest box 
in town is Duke’s place. 


Rocker Bye Baby 


FRIDAY 


Eber Lambert 

“Audible Dreams” 

Beginning with texural jazz, to 
awakening thoughts followed by 
an assembly of acoustic and 
early morning rock. 


Peter Miller | 
“Ready for the Weekend” 
Rock and Rolf 


“A Friday Afternoon” 
Light contemporary rock. Lots 
of new tunes and some oldies. 


Lisa Gilels 
ao Afternoon Mee) 


Test ait oot to unwind after a 
from 3-4, 


“ Luis 
"Fe le tee delat SS WER 


ae? 


long week. featuring one artist 


weights: unequivocally rocking,” 
he said in a Zeppelin-esque 


Robert Resnik 
Anything can happen 
Blintzes and sour cream 


Jon Lese 

“Owsley ’s Corner” 

The best of rock ‘n roll to suit 
your state of mind 


Paul Demblinski 

“Tuesday's JAZZZ” 

Lots of good contemporary jazz 
with some jazz/rock fusion 


Mark Williams 

*““Milestre”’ 

20th century “new music” 
Electronic music, third stream 
jazz. 


Lori Goodman 


Scott Rathke 

“Stigwood's electric chair” 
Bizarre sounds of New Wave, art 
rock. 


SATURDAY 


Jim Schmacher 


Sandy Smith 
“Whiskey Before Break fast” 
Folk, traditional, bluegrass. 


Rich Pomerantz 
Rock ‘n Roll for all tastes. 


What's new these days? Hear 
the latest in new releases and see 


“thusic in Progress” <a 
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From Whence 
This Vile Came? 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
I have walked out of two 
movies in my life, the first being 


-| Fritz the Kat and more recently, 


Can I Do It Till I Need Glasses? 
Fritz, although painfully tedi- 
ous, at least proved to be graphi- 
cally interesting and did have a 
contiguous story line. The latter, 
however,. succeeded in being 
the last word in crass, boring, 
tasteless humor. A thoroughly 
inconsequential movie was the 
result. Can I Do It... consisted-of 
a series of quick skits a la Tunnel 
Vision ant Kentucky Fried 
Movie, yet was nowhere néar the 
calibre of its predecessors. The 
presentation was so weak and 
the technique so amateur that I 
wondered if the pitiful nature of 
the production occurred to any- 
one while they were making it. 
Who could have — been. stupid 
enough to-invest money in ‘this 
fiasco? Then I ‘wondered who 
could be stupid enough to pay 


$3.50 for this movie and sit. 


through it. 

Ah! The .advertising cam- 
paign had _ featured . Robin 
Williams.’ Although provoking, 


it’s evident at once that this is a 
blatant exploitation of the man’s 
recent stardom. This mévie was 
made much before his climb to 
fame, and when he indeed 
seemed desperate for-work, He 
appears in about three of the 
many, many skits. 

Situation comedy seems to 
have been the intent. The 
settings range from masturbation 


on a bus, shooting piano players |: 


in western bars, picking .up 
lesbians in -an—urban- bar (what 
part of Lesbia are you from?), 
bus stops, motel rooms and 
hillbillies wondering where_to 
put a birth control pill before 
sex. 

The. racist, sexist premises 
are pallid at best, and doomed 
for failure from the very start. 
“In the beginning, God created 
Man. Then he created humor so 
Man would not take himself too 
seriously.’ I needn’t go on. You, 
dear reader, needn’t think about 
it any longer — just know to 
ignore this movie, and be assured 
that man will never take himself 
too seriously when such idiocy 


exists in the world. 


Robin Williamson, regarded as today’s foremost interpreter of 
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SERVING SUNDAY BRUNCH 11:30 - 2:30 


wusic ms sunoa! | GORDON STONE AND 
8:30- 11:00 | THE BLUEGRASS CLONES 


159 MAIN ST. 
UNDER THE GREEN AWNING - NEXT TO THE FLYNN THEATER 


LAININTBUILES 


152 CHURCH ST. 


MIOB 


POT ROCKS NIGHT!!! 
Buy any of our special double-shot 
-POT ROCKS drinks and take the 
glass home with you...or have 
your drink refilled as many times 
as you want FOR HALF PRICE 
‘and then take it home!! ay 
Qpm.-12 OCT: 4th & Lith. 


Mon. 3pm.-lam. 
25° Bud Drafts 


- Tues. 


50° Bar Tonic Drinks 
90° Pitchers 


Wed. Ladies night 
ALL DRINKS 75¢ 


the Celtic. Music heritage, will appear at The Warehouse Hall on 
Sunday night, October 7, at 8:00 p.m. Williamson was the co- 
founder of The Incredible String Band and will be performing with 
his current group, The Merry Band. Tickets are $5.00 and may be 
purchased in advance. ; 


Fri. 28m. HAPPY HOUR 4 drafts for $1.00, 
Don’t miss our tremendous Halloween specials 
prizes. Wed. OCT 31 


Only 1/2 mile from campus 


4 


t 


Bonnie Raitt 


Due to circumstances 
beyond control, tick". 
ets for the concert will 
not be on sale until 
Monday morning at 
9:00 in the rat 
Patrick gym. . 
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Horror 


By Tom Sporn room before kicking off. Impal- 
. The “summer of horror” ngs, drownings, and burnings 
fis breathing its last, and before are each done with careful 
anyone can throw up his hands attention to detail. The viewer js 
and say “enough,” Hollywood not denied a single scream or 
lastly bequeaths us The Legacy, anguished grimace. Such merry 
directed by Richare Marquand activities are- all overseen and 
‘jand starring Katherine Ross (of supervised by a supposedly sinis- 
The Graduate and Butch Cassidy _ ter-looking white cat. This feline 
and the Sundance Kid) and Sam_ imagery grows tiresome: while 
Elliot. a fe cats and witches go hand in 
The Legacy features Satan- hand, one would think that after 
ism and the’ occult, topics a million or so movies that 
exploited: by scant dozens of witches would tum into some- 
movies, spawned by the success thing else for a change. 
of The Omen and The Exorcist. While The Legacy is at 
‘In the past there have been little worst predictable, there are 
girl demons, little boy demons, several bright~spots that distin- 
black demons, white demons, a guish it from its noxious con- 
whole slew of witches, and the temporaries dealing with similar 
usual-gamut of haunted houses. topics. 
Legacy manages to incorporate The acting is generally inspi- 
all ofthese in a somewhat red; Roger Daltrey so deftly 
convincing manner, in that one portrays Clive, the swaggering 
isn’t moved to laugh aloud cynical rock star, that it is 
during the film’s serious mo- shame he is done away with so 
ments. early. The actors, mercifully, 
‘Katherine Ross plays Maggie manage to avoid the gaping, eye 
Walsh, an architect called to jolling behavior designed to 
England on a mysterious assign- terrify an audience, but usually 
ment:-She is accompanied by her reduce all but the most moronic 
boyfriend, Pete Dammer, who is of viewers to laughter. There are 
portrayed by Sam Elliot. A also some genuinely scary sce- 
motorcycle accident on a rural nes, such as a scalding shower 
backroad causes the couple to reminiscent of Hitchcock, fierce 
stay with a rich lord in a ramb- dogs, anid suspenseful, would-be 
ling, labyrinthine mansion. escapes. 
Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? The grim servants and 
Maggie and Pete are soon joined groundspeople. of the estate lend 
by other guests and the tme a robles through 
nature of Mountolive, the host, their rob Flike actions and 
is revealed. It turns out that the silent demreanors. The maze-like 
five guests are all wealthy, : old mansion is also the perfect 
powerful businesspersons and Stage for the Gothic horror 
entrepreneurs from Europe. imagery which this film rélies 
One, a successful rock star, is heavily upon. 
played by Roger Daltrey, a If you believe that all the 
member of The Who. Most big fish in this world sold their 
‘ |surprisingly, the five have sold souls to get where they are, then 
their souls to Mountolive as you’d have no trouble accepting 
‘|payment. for their successes. — this movie. Unfortunately, 
Mountolive needs a sixth though, lavish, convincing sets, 
person to give his power to ashe decent acting, first-rate special 
_fis dying. There is a deathbed effects and superb photography 
initiation for the unwitting Mag- are not énough to totally redeem 
gie which irivolves receiving a this movie. The Legacy’s time of 
‘|fing. She is now one of the six. release cannot but destine it for 
Dammer decides to plot their obscurity. There have been too 
escape, and a subsequent chase- many movies dealing with wit- 
escape scene is beautifully pho- ches, satanism and the occult. | 
and television is especially infest- 
rural England. But the dark eq with films of this kind. The 
Powers are not to be outwitted, Legacy can only be lost in the 
and the couple ends up back at - shuffle. But with feckless thrill- 
he mansion for a grand finale. ers like The Amityville Horror 
The other five guests must .doing so well, it is hardly sur- 
be done away with. We become “ prising that there has been such 
itnesses to the serial murders, a glut of movies of this genre. 
-jetaphically accomplished using If Gothic horror movies are 
state-of-the-art special effects. what you go for, see The Leg- 
altrey’s death is orchestrated acy. The topic is trite, but the 
ith particular vigor; he man- film’s. new wrinkles make it 
ages, in true Who fashion, to worth seeing. 


The Melvins... 
(continued from pg 29) 


; The photographs to be stems from their ‘‘artistry, qual- 
- presented at the Royall Tyler ity, and commitment.” 
; Theatre were taken predomi- The Melvins’ exhibit will ° 
nantly in Vermont with a few, begin with a reception from 
~ including a beautiful misted lake seven to nine on Sunday even- 
Scene, that were taken in New. ing, October 7th, in the Crafts- 
Hampshire. The Photographs are bury Room of the Royall Tyle: 
_Targely seasonal views of moun- Theatre, The reception will 
tains and lakes at their: most feature readings’ of Robert 
Majestic moments. The Melvins Frost’s poetry by two University 
. Manage to capture'the essence of of . Vermont students, Kerry 
these Fare scenes of beauty that Metzler and Bob Barker. There 
. are SO integral’ a part of Ver--. will also be an audid-visua 
_ Mont’s allure. The Melvins feel Presentation of the Robert Fros: 
their success ~in Photography Country book. 
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SPECIAL 
Fashionable Fall Sweaters 
by CATALINA 


10” &.12” Foner a 
values up to $25” 


Limited Offer Assorted styles & colors 
oe annem Famous Maker - 
Just in Time for Fall Slight Imperfect 


VELOUR ,.,, Be 
JERSEYS 7” 


|values to $25° 


100% Cotton pf Limited Quantity” 

Z~ |TURTLENECKS JEANS 
99 00 , 

: $4” reg $8° fi! ($0 rep $20° | 


Something Special For Men... 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-9:30, Sun. 12-5 Brand Names At Savings! 


The Old Stone Store Presents... 


_ One of Middlebury’s 
finest restaurants is 
now in Burlington too. 


—- 


Serving you’re favorite 
Soups Salads Quiches 


Our famous desserts 


Open Daily 11AM-9PM — 
Except Sundays... 


Battery & Maple Stroote™*- 
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By Laura M. Halkenhauser 
Ode to Beaujolais... 

It is often assumed that 
Beaujolais, like Burgundy and 
Bordeaux; stands on its own. 

hat is not generally realized is 
that Beaujolais is categorized as 
a part of the Burgundy region in 


the eastern. part of France. 


hrough Burgundy flows the 
Saone river which nourishes the 
ineyards. At the lower end of 
the Saone, in South Burgundy, 
lies the Beaujolais district. 

This region at one time was 
Beaujeu, a barony, established 
more than one thousand years 
ago. Among the old vineyards 


in Beaujolais since as far back as 
Beaujeu was established. 

For quite sometime the 
wine of Beaujolais has univer- 
sally been considered compar- 
able to merely a blended red 
table wine. Astonishingly, be- 
cause it is a lighter red wine, it 
has grown in popularity over the 
past few years. For those who 
don’t realize the characteristics 
of the Beaujolais wine, it is 
fruitier than the older dry wines 


‘of Burgundy and is at its best 


when young. 

The fruitiness is due to the 
robust gamay grape that the 
wine is produced from. This 
grape creates a rich bouquet 
which is referred to as a full 
bouquet or a grapy bouquet. 


ity. To reiterate, a better Beaujo- 


Trick... 


a a ee ig 


_lais is best when it is had young 
(generally three years maximum 
or less), due to the early matura 
tion rat®; 

There are, however, those 
Beaujolais labeled as —‘SCru” 
Beaujolais which, because of a 
higher alcohol content, can age 
in the bottle for a year or two 
past the normal peak. To be 
more specific, there are nine 


“Cru” Beaujolais and are labeled] 


as Brouilly, Fleurie, Cote Brou- 
illy for the lighter wines in this 
category~ or Chirables, Morgan, 
Chenas, St. Amour, Julienas, and 
at the top of the line Moulin-a- 
Vent for a fuller bodied wine in 
the same category. If ever you’ve 
had a very smooth full-bodied 
Bordeaux, these ‘“‘Cru” Beaujo- 
lais would be comparable to that 
type of light yet full-flavored 
wine without the tendency of 
being bone dry. 

Another type of. Beaujolais 
that is desirable, second to the 
“Cru” Beaujolais, is the Beaujo- 
lais-Villages. This wine is blend- 
ed from various vineyards within 
38 villages of Beaujolais. ‘‘Beau- 
jolais-Villages” has a _ higher 


' alcohol content, 10%, than the 


“normal . Beaujolais at 9%. 
Because of the blending, a 
wellsbalanced, smooth, rich wine 
is achieved. 

Another plus for Beaujolais 
_is the price. Because the wine is 
early in maturing, the price 
range starts at about $5.00 a 
bottle to assure that the wine 
doesn’t remain in stock for too 
long a period of time. A Beau 
jolais is great with a good Frenc 
Brie cheese as well as good 
company. So spoil yourself a bit 
and enjoy! 


(continued from pg 21 ) 


‘is an emotional display in the 


end of the song with such an 
unclear purpose that the song’s 
necessity clearly reacts with the 
realization that it dwells upon 
nothing. gts 

, The. second side differs in 
topic with songs of lust and love 
replacing the fantasies of the 
first side. Cheap Trick makes. 


extreme claims of possessive 


passion in “I Know What I 
Want,” and in the screams of 
desire in such cuts as “I'll Be 
with You Tonight,” “Need Your 
Love,” and ‘‘‘Voices.” Both 


“Voices” and “Need Your they don’t overindulge in solos 
and they are capable of genera-. 


Love,” though, are really no 
surprise, with ‘‘Voices’’ promo- 
ted last April on the radio, and 


’“Need Your Love” (recorded in 


April 1978) released on the 
Budokan album. “Voices” is a 
quiet love ballad of sorts, while 


OCTOBER 4,.1979 


' “Need Your Love’’ represents 
some of Trick’s finest work. It 
differs little from the live version 
but is still probably the best cut 
on this album, displaying a solid 
thythm enhanced with a proper 
balance of controlled improvisa- 


: tion that adds to the melodic 


quality rather than disturb it. 
-. -The problems with albums 
such as this is that they become 
boring due to a lack of integrity 
or moral fiber, and their failure 
to provoke new thought upon 
repetition. Cheap Trick is, how- 
ever, a tight refreshing band — 


, ting lots of energy. An escapist 
‘menagerie, Cheap Trick will 
never be a complex band and 
there should be little deviation 
from this in the Christmases to 


< Big | Ben’ Wednesday Special has GROWN 
KY intothe Month of October! 


ANY DAY, FOR THE ENTIRE MONTH OF OCTOBER, you’ receive 


“More Spaghetti 
than you can eat 


inaMonth 
of Wednesdays! 7 


e Allthe Spaghetti 
you can eat 


® Veal Pattie , _. > SD, 
° Salad a NS Zz 
° Garlic or Italian Bread 


Big Ben's crear matsan Foon 


e Colchester Ave., Burlington © Shelburne Rd:, | 
e Main St., St. Albans So. Burlington 


MEET ME UNDER © 
THE CLOCK 


COME IN AND REGISTER FOR 
--FREE 
RAYBAN SUNGLASSES ! 
Drawing to be on Fri. Oct. 5th. 


Winners will be posted in the 
OPTICAL CENTER window . 
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Delibinsmsitninininenabaidsenasenun 


+ OPTICAL CENTER 


107 Church Street Burlington — 864-7146 
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By Bob Gale 
In our rush to reach the end of every busy day, we often forget the need for open spaces. The products 
of living flood our existence with items of interest, overloading our senses with information. 


We reject open space in conversations, in, media products, in time and in ourselves. 


We need to. retain these spaces. It is in these spaces that we grow. It is in these spaces that we discover 
opportunities to touch others, and ourselves. - ; 
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THURSDAY 


=_ 


Senior Portraits taken, 9 a.m. — 5 p.m., Conference Room C. 
S.A. ELECTIONS 
Billings, Bailey, Waterman, Dining Halls. 


S.A. FILMS 
“The Bell Boy,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 


MEETINGS 
Russian House Program diane; meeting, L/LC E-100, 5:00 


p.m. 


SPEAKER 

Dr. Waddington on S. Weir Mitchel and the history of medi- 
cine, 8:00 p.m., Austin Auditorium, Mary Fletcher Hospital, 
free admission. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Gregg Blasdel:. Recent Works... ° 
L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker. 


SPORTS 
Women’s soccer vs. Dartmouth, 3 p.m. 
Men’s Tennis vs. St. Michael’s, 3 p.m. 


CHURCH STREET CENTER ; 

Energy, Economics and Equity: How Should Our Public 
Policy Address the Energy Needs of the Poor? Oct 4 & 11, 
7:30—9:30 p.m. Church St. Center. Two evenings of presenta- 
tions and discussion, the first analyzing present energy policy 
options, deregulation vs. rationing and conseitvation vs. develop- 
ment; the second discussing social policy, present and future, and 
the nature of society’s responsibility given inflation and the im- 
pending energy scarcity. Participants will include Dominique 
Casavant physicist, St. Michael’s College, and Vermont legislator; 
Fred Maher, sociologist, St.. Michael’s College; Mozris Simon, 
political scientist, University of Vermont and Eugene Eccli, 
social ecologist and policy analyst. 


Workshop, Flower Arranging, by Betty Bouchard, Oct. 4 & 
11, 9-11 a.m. and 9-12 noon. $12.50. Demonstration of tech- 


~ niques and equipment used to design and produce a variety of 


flower arrangements. Students will create their own arrange- 
ments. Preregistration required. 


Contemporary Buddhism and Professional Life by David 
Whitehorn, Oct. 4—Nov. 8, 7:30 — 9:00 p.m. $11.00.-A dis- 
cussion series dealing-With the integration of Eastern thought and 
values into the lives of Persons working in a variety of Vermont 
settings. Discussion leaders will include scientists, musicians, 


nurses, counselors, and edueators, describing how their involve-- 


ment with meditation has influenced their professional life and 
how their work experiences have animator their meditation. 
Preregistration required. 


OTHER A 

UVM Dept. of Mathematics, Mathematical Sciences Collo- 
quium. 305 Votey, 4:00 p.m. “What Kind of Applied Mathema- 
tics Goes on in a Large Telecoenmunications Laboratory?” Dr. 
James McKenna of Bell SAOCRORA, 


Director's Workshop: A Dramatic Concert ‘Things to 


Come,’’ written and directed by Tony Egidio. An exploration of’ 4 ae WA, 


current sociat and political problenis through popular music and 
thoughtfyl lyrics. Curtain 8 p.m. Admission $2.50. 


FRIDAY 


Senior Portraits taken, Vata, = 5 pat.; ‘Conference Room C. 
_ VICI. Weekend Workshop;*beginning 6:30 p.m., “Creating ~ 
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“Rooster Cogburn, "with John Wayne & Katherine Hepburn. 
7,9, 11 p.m., 115 Commons L/LC. 


LANE SERIES 
Earl ‘‘Fatha” Hines, na pianist, 8:00 p.m. 


~ 


SATURDAY 6 


Senior portraits taken, 9 a.m. — 5 p.m, Conference Room C. 


IRA FILM 
’ “Bobby Deerfield,” 7 & 9:30 p.m., 235 Marsh Life Science. 


EXHIBITS 
L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker. 


SPORTS 

Men’s Cross Country vs. Maine, 1:00 p.m. 

Women’s Cross Country at Albany St. with Sienna & St. 
Lawrence, 1:30 p.m. 

Field Hockey at Williams, 2 p.m. 

Golf at ECAC Northern District scene Hanover, 
NH. 

Women’s Soocer vs. MA, 2 p.m. 

Men’s Tennis.at MA, 2 p.m. - 

Women’s Tennis at Williams, 2 p.m. 

Soccer at MA, 3 p.m. 


OTHER 
Sukkot Hayride, 6:00 p.m., meet at L/L Commons. $1 per 


_person, free to Hillel affiliates. 


wet 


“sronrs 


Golf at ECAC North District Championships, Hanover, NH. 
: ee at ME with NH, 6 p.m. 


mK Kathern Hepburn in “Rooster Cogburn” 


a Haus, 5, 7, 9, 11. 101 Votey Aud. 


* 


| ih | 


ne & Katherine Hepburn. 


6 


.m., Conference Room C. 


235 Marsh Life Science. 


yia Parker. 


D p.m. 


s 


St. with Sienna & St. 


ampionships, Hanover, 


L/L Commons. $1 per 


bionships, Hanover, Nii. 
Vs Nora 


UVM Folk Dane? Club. 
i; $1.50, free for Uv 


in “Rooster Cogbum’’ 


Ll. 101 Votey Aud. 


mat 


os 


e SUNDAY 7. 


Delta Psi Thi Run for United Way, 11 a.m., $3.00 
entry fee. . 

Two-Dimensional Art workshop with Meg Walker, 2:00 p.m., 
L/LC. For wore info. call Carol or Joan, x426}. 


FILMS : 

S.A. Film "84," 7:30 p. m., B106 Angell. 

IRA Film “Bobby Deerfield, "8:00 p.m.,CLISL/LC. .. 

“Billy Liar,” Great Britain, 1963. Directed by John Schlesin- 

ger (“Midnight Cowboy”’). Starring Julie Christie, Tom 
Courtenay,-and. Mona Washboume. In the film a dreamy lad, 
faced with one problem after another, escapes a la Walter Mitty 
into fantasy..7:30. Admission $2.00. 


~ 


MONDAY 8 


Columbus Day. 


EXHIBITS i 
Fleming — Gregg Blasdel: Recent Works. 
L/LC Gallery — Photographs by Olivia Parker. 


SPORTS x 
Field Hockey vs. Lyndon St., 4 p.m. 
Women’s Tennis vs. Middlebury, 3:30 p.m. 


CHURCH STREET CENTER 

“Women in Art — A Film Series, hs “Georgia O’Keefe”’ at 
Church St, Center. 12:15 and 8:15 p.m. Fee $10 for series, $2 
for show. 
OTHER 

Home Arts, an interest group of the Women of UVM, will 
sponsor a lecture by Gail Feitelberg on ‘Creative Recycling” in 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman, 7:30 p.m. 
"Israeli Folkdancing with Hillel. L/LC 115 Conners 8 p.m. 
Beginning and experiences dancers welcome. 


See omeee Mane as Lito cls ox setsion fi tial occ. 
shop jn Room D107 at 8:30 p.m. The speaker will be Bill Strang. 
(National Standings in sprinting) All invited to attend. 

Congressman Phil Crane (Rep. Illinois) will speak at Harro- 
way Theatre at St. Michael’s, 7:30 p.m. Crane is a Republican 
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Fleming — Blasdell: Recent Works. 
aig tan 
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FILM 4°: 
S.A. Film - “The Mummy,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 


SPORTS 
Men’s Tennis at CT, 3:00 p.m. 


CHURCH STREET CENTER : 

“Effective Parenting” with DeeDee Jameson. Workshop at 
the Church St. Center for men and women who would like to 
learn more about the dynamics of living with children. 7—9:30 
p-m. Pre- -registration required. (Continued Tuesdays until Oct. 
30). $25. 


OTHER . 
Vermont ETV Videofair at the Sheraton Inn, South Burling- 
ton. New video equipment, preview programs, talks with teachers 


who use classroom television and independent video producers, %: 


10 a.m. — 7 p.m. 
“The International Oil Companies and the Energy Crisis” 


_ UVM Economics Professor Tim Bates-takes a look at the energy 


crisis, “‘Was It Real or Was It Fabricated?” Memorial Lounge, 


Waterman, 7:30 p.m. Part of the Chittenden County Lecture 


Series sponsored by Alumni Office (656-2010). 


WEDNESDAY 10 


LANE SERIES ; 
The Polish Chamber Orchestra, 8:00 p.m. Ira Allen Chapel. 


Tickets $7.50, on sale at Grasse Mount Ticket Store and at Bailey } 


Music Room in downtown ier oe ae call 656-3418. 


EXHIBITS : = 
Fleming — Gregg Blasdel: Recent Works. 
L/LC ee in by Olivia Parker. 


SPORTS 

Field Hockey vs. Johnson State, 4:00 pm. 

Golf at Goss Invitational, Middlebury College. 

Women’s Soccer vs. Middlebury, 4:00 p.m. at Archie Post 
Field. ps alae 

Men’s and Women’s Cross Country, Vermont State Meet, 
3:00 p.m. Archie Post Field. 4 
CHURCH STREET CENTER Pe 

“Nutrition: Developing a Pergonal Diet” with Eflen Adams. - 
First in. a two-part workshop on nutrition. Prevegistiation 
sequited. 6:30 — 8:30 p.m. a 
OTHER | 

Physics Colloquium. Prof 

“Einstein Project” will talk on “ 


John Stachel, editor of the 
's Road from Special to 


- vm General Relativity.” A402 Cook Science Building. g. 4 p.m. 


“Contem porary Economics: A Discussion Group. ae 
“introduction to vital economic issues. Living/Learning, Rm 
E155. 7:30 p.m. Free and open to the public. 
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Vermont Takes BU In 


By Dan Flatley 
The - soccer 


to six games this past weekend 
with a 1-0 overtime victory over 
the Bostan University Terriers at 
Centennial Field. 

_. The win can only solidify 
UVM’s second place rank in the 
conference and sixth in the 
nation, while it effectively 


- demolishes any hopes the Ter- 


riers might have entertained of 
winning the title. ; 
“We outplayed you guys, 


but Farley and the rest of your 


defensive crew were unbreakable 


Catamounts 
stretched their unbeaten string. 


‘aS usual,” said BU coach Ron 


Cervasio of the shutout. Indeed, 
the Cats did-not mount a serious 
offense until the second haif 
started, 


ing. “I guess we’re just a second 
half ballclub.’’.But once the Cats 
did get started, they had more 
than their share of opportuni- 
ties, and’ BU goalie Howie 
Friedman was equal to the task. 

The game was a battle 


between two superior goal ten-- 


ders, but Bart Farley won out 


Fear of 


By Ted Goode 


. The day’ started early — 6 a.m. to be exact. It was 


“We've had a history of, 
starting slow, in my yeafs here,” 
‘reflected Catamount Brian Flem- 


a bleary-eyed Sunday morning when big drinkers, 
who are big talkers, are home in bed. That’s where I 
should have been, I thought, instead of driving 
through upstate-New York to learn how to fall out of 
a plane. 

Such is the price of big talk, especially done with 
Otis Bradley listening, as he turned out to be driving. 
Paul Carabasi, Otis, and myself-had decided about 


five hours earlier, at a party, that Sunday would be 


the best day“ to take the three hour drive to: an 
Albany, New York skydiving school. Decisions such 
as those aré easy. Everyone thinks it’s a great idea. 
Women gasp and men stand silent with admiration. 
But I’ didn’t realize why they do until I attempted to 
get up 4 hours later. Early morning drives are great 


for flyfishermen and devout pilgrims, but are not 


recommiended for late night revelers. 


My nausea dissipated with the early morning fog . 


ittoa light headache. The car’s image reflected off 
mistor lakes, unbroken save for an occasional angler. 
The ride offered ample time to deliberate the reasons 
for our wanting to go, for our fears, hopes, “and 
expectations. I slept most of the. way, The airfield 


 Was-located just outside of Albany, Pulling into the 


parking lot, we saw. no sign of the school, until we 


, et. 
ey, oa8 


— 


40 / 


spotted its name on the side of a small, single-engine 
* we iy ae Te hig ae by <) ee ‘" 


again, Friedman is as quick: as 
Farley, and his kicking leg is 
nearly as powerful. 

It was a timely goal by Jon 
Christensen, scored with just 
three seconds left in the first 
half of the overtime, which put 
the Terriers in a hole to start off 
the last ten minutes of the game. 

Cam Diamandis got-control 
of the ball after a scuffle and 
sent it ‘across to Christensen, 
who sent a hard drive to the 
lower left corner. The goal 
couldn’t have come at a more 
opportune time; if BU had had 
any more than ten running 


minutes left they might have: 


threatened seriously. 

When the Cats did get going 
in the second half it was Jack 
Milbank, Brian Fleming, and 
Mike Winstanley who did an 
admirable job of leading the 
team offensively. 

UVM had to be careful of 
BU’s. two senior co-captains, 
Mike Pilger and Tim Lausin. 
They took most of BU’s. shots 

‘| 
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‘and had many near misses. Pilger 
himself must have had the bail 
out front three or four times but 
proceeded to boot the ball over 
the UVM net, ‘‘He’s hada lot of 
frustratingly near misses all year. 


Once he gets it together, he’s’ 


going to roll,” Cervasio obser- 


ved, 
If the second half of this 


game is any indication, the Cats 
right. now are starting to play a 
lot better as a team: “Our 
passing has improved immensely 
since the start of the season,” 
Coach Reinhardt said. Offensive- 
ly, they have gotten the most 
out of few shots. Though they 
did have a fair number of 
chances, they were still outshot 
overall, 15 to 12, as they have 
been in every other game so far 
this year. When they do go 
ahead in a game, they appear to 
sit back and ‘hope their defen- 
ders can hold.on to the lead, as 
happened in the latter portion of 
the overtime of this contest. The 
‘Cats tried to protect the slim 
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lead, and were lucky in some 
wfespects to come out with the 


~ win? the ball was in the Cats’ 


defénsive zone for much of the 
ten minutes. os gee 
~The 'game’s_ officiating had 
‘some effect upon its outcome. 

There. was not nearly as much 


baiting of the refs by the players. 


as by the vocal crowd. Three or 
four trips by the two teams were 
allowed, as well as an equal 
number of hand balls and other 
offenses which were not called. 
No yellow or red cards were 
handed out, so that the players 
were not discouraged or angered. 


The game was less physical 
than some other games the Cats 
have played this year, and was 
instead more a smooth running 
game. 


The Catamounts face UMass 
on Saturday and ‘retum to 
Centennial for a big game against 
Conference-leading Rhode Island 
on Oktoberfest Saturday. 


est mc 
Photos by Peter Guyton 


Falling 


plane. The craft was in sad shape with industrial tape 


sealing seams in the fuselage. Parts of the plane had 
been cannibalized. from, other planes that presumably 
had died peaceful deaths. 


The sight of this plane did much in the way of 


un-inspiring us. Suddenly the bulls of Pamplona 
looked much too fierce. James Dean’s Porsche was 
much too fast and this plane’s wings were much too 
rickety to put much faith in. “They must leave this 
old clunker here as an advertisement,” I told myself 
half-heartedly. 

The closest thing to a hanger was a huge correga- 
ted steel shack that was to one side of the dirt run- 
way. The shack was empty but behind that was a 
small shack filled with clipboards, boots and helmets. 
The bulletin board had several snapshots of skydivers 
along with one of several guys in chute suits, standing 
beside that old crop-duster we saw parked by our car. 


“Must be the school mascot,” I told myself as T readea 
notice of the school’s liability in case something went 
_ Wrong, such as death. : 


Shortly thereafter, more people began milling 
around the cabin and someone started handing out 
Bic pens and liability waivers. When I handed in my 


signed waiver, I was informed that the jump would 


take permitting.” A young lanky 
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By Nick Witte 


As the geese get out of Vermont while-the 
gettin’s good, another baseball season draws. to 
a rapid close. The Cinderella Expos finally lived 
their twelfth hour arid turned back into that 
team from Canada. The Sox and Yanks battled 
it out once more, for third place, and the teams 
from Texas once again went out to pasture. It’s 
that time of year again — the Series. 

For the first time since the Major Leagues 
split into four divisions in 1969, there are four 
new winners in each division. The three-year- 
old feud between the New York Yankees and 
the Kansas City Royals has ended -through 
mutual mediocrity. The Philadelphia Phillies 
and the Los Angeles Dodgers proved what most 
of us suspected all along — that they never were 
that good to begin with. So as the old- regimes 
sink quietly into the wait-till-next-year abyss of 
a long, cold winter, four hungry squads assume 
their lofty positions as division ¢hampions. 

Three.of the first place finishers are hardly 
strangers to their reclaimed top-dog role. The 
Baltimore Orioles, the Pittsburgh Pirates, and. 
the Cincinnati Reds have all captured their 
respective division. titles six times since the 
leagues split 11 years ago. Thus, baseball in 
1979 was merely a retum to the dominajjng 
powers of the decade and an ousting of the 
riff-raff, those little guys who are always trying 
to screw it up for the real ball clubs. Or at least 
the champs like to think. they felt that way 


when they weren’t quite sure whether they ° 


would really win or not. 
Joe Morgan of the Reds said that he would 


“have felt much more threatened by the Dodgers 


if they had been in position to win instead of. 
the Houston Astros. The Pirates like to think 
that the Montreal Expos only gave them a little 
incentive to win the division when they had it 


“‘Tocked _up_a long time ago. Somewhere, deep: . 


under “that arrogant exterior of Dave Parker, 
was a little voice saying, “But, Dave, what if we 
blow it?” Only the Orioles had an easy time 
winning once the Boston Red.Sox fell apart and 
the Milwaukee Brewers could never get it 


together,— 


The newcomer to this mighty crew is the 


California Angels, a team that has never won‘ 


anything in its 19-year history. However, their 
Success is expensively premeditated and agoniz- 
‘ingly overdue. Owner Gene Autry has a will to 
spend money that. makes even professional 
squanderers like George Steinbrenner green 
with envy. Two years ago, Autry thought that 
he had bought the pennant with the acquisition 
of Minnesota Twin slugger, Lyman Bostock. 
The hard-hitting outfielder got off toa miser- 
able start and nobly refused his exorbitant 
salary. Later, Bostock got untracked, but was 
tragically shot and killed in Gary, Indiana. 

Autry’s other deals have proven to be the 
bedrock of his team- however. ‘First basemen 
Rod Carew and Joe Rudi, second baseman 
Bobby Grich, outfielder Dan Ford, and designa- 
ted hitter Don Baylor. were all signed as free 
agents. Baylor is a leading candidate for MVP 


honors in the American League, batting -298, ; 


with 36 home runs and 139 RBI. 

Now, in the true tradition of the fall, come 
the playoff and World Series predictions, As 
some. of-you‘may. recall, and I would like to 
forget, I made some now-humorous forecasts 
on last year’s Stanley Cup. Undaunted by these 
hasty selections, I’m putting my neck on the 
proverbial chopping block once more to see if I 


can finally get it right. Jimmy the Greek can 


rest assured, he has little competition in this 
office. 

Despite Gene Autry’s millions, his team has 
no hope for winning the American League 
Pennant. The Orioles have proven themselves to 
be the class of the AL East, easily the toughest 
division in baseball: Their final margin of games 
(8) over the Brewers is deeiving since they 
clinched the title long ago”énough to blow a 
few games and still coast home. In short, they 
made some of the best teams in baseball look 
foolish by disposing of them in such a business- 
like manner. The playoff will hardly require 
the maximum five games. 

Ri Reds are a far cry from The Big Red 

(continued on page 44) 


SPORTS THIS WEEK 


SPORT DATE 

Tennis — M ; Oct. 4 (Thurs.) 
Soccer — W wal 
Volleyball — W 5 (Fri.) 

Golf 5-6 (Fri.-Sat.) 


Soccer — M ‘ 6 (Sat.). 


Cross Country — W 
Field Hockey = =~ 
Field Hockey / 8 (Mon.) 
Tennis—W 5s tas 
Tennis —-M. sas. = 9 (Tues.) ~~ 
Field Hockey .. ‘10 (Wed.) f 
Cross Country—-M~ : 

ert ity -W oa 


OCTOBER i 


pow 


OPPONENT 


‘ST. MICHAELS 


DARTMOUTH 

at Maine w/ UNH 

ECAC Norther District’ 
Championships at Hanover, NH 

at Massachusetts 

at Massachusetts 


at Massachusetts 


at Williams 
MAINE 


at Albany St. w/ Siena & 


‘St. Lawrence 


at Williams 


“LYNDON ST. 
., MIDDLEBURY 
“at-Connecticut 
. JOHNSON ST. | 


VERMONT STATE MEET 
VERMONT STATE MEET 
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ANNUAL 
_ SALE 


All Yarns- 
25 Different Kinds-All On bate 


ue Kits & Aocessories-25%0F 


Some Of The Great Yarn. Buys: 
Berella sa, Ss reg.$2.20 NOW $1.60 
Win Knit reg.$2.20 NOW $ F 60 
Candide H.W. reg. $3.40 NOW $2.55 


Reynolds Lopi re8. $3.69 NOW $2 46 
ms 
open every eve... 


Mon. thru Fri. til 9:00 


e 


THE ROYAL 
96 Church Street 
Burlington 
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~ HAVE SOME PUN AT OUR EXPENSE 


The University Mall will present a $25.00 Gift 
Certificate and a printed award each week as 
the ‘Royal Punjob of the Week”, just for 
submitting the best pun relating to and 
including the University Mall. ; 

For an example, “On their way to the 
University Mall, do throngs make a right?" 

In addition, each week three $5.00 Gift 
Certificates will, also be awarded to college 
student entrants who are judged a‘'Punner-up . 

In case of a tie, winners will be decided by 
a flip of the coin. Gift: Certificates may be 
redeemed for merchandise only from.any store 
in the University Mall. Winners will be selected 
weekly and: their names-and winning pun 
announced the following week in this™ 
publication. 

No purchase necessary to enter. Just legibly 
print your pun on the entry blank below along 
with your name, college attended, and 
telephone number and signature. Then drop it 
into the entry box located in front of the “Land 
of AHHS!" theatre in the University Mall no 
later than 9:30PM, Monday, October 6 1979. 
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Telephone. Clie 


Signature 


PUN 


Dorset Street Ot Williston Road 
So. Burlington, just off Exit 44€ - * AAALL 
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_ ~‘Rugby Nips Plattsburgh 


By Bryan Austin 
The UVM _ ruggers, last 


Weekend, toppled Plattshurgh in 
both the A-and B games, 10-9 


and 16-4. 

From the outset, the A 
team knew it was in for stiff 
competition, quickly falling be- 


hind 5-0, The Catamounts reta- 


liated, though, and pressed on 
the Plattsburgh goal line, but 


‘could only manage a field goal 


to close the score to 5-3. Both 
teams then traded -goals and 
unsuccessful conversions, with 
Plattsburgh ahead 9-6 at the 


UVM’s rugby pulled out a close decision against Plattsburgh. ; 


m= 2 


RECREATIONAL BUILDING HOURS: Starting Oct. 1, 1979. 
12:00—1:00 p.m. (M,; W, F) — Faculty and Staff. 


half. 

UVM poach Nanti, respond- 
ing to the closeness.of the game, 
stressed strong scrums . and 
powerful rucks as ‘the key ,to 
coming in the second half. With 


this in mind, the Cats imme- | 


diately scored, sending UVM 
into the lead and later proved to 
be the winning score, 10-9. 

Plattsburgh was not easily 
finished, for ‘it took a missed 
field goal attempt and superb 
plays by Jay Chipouras,. Kevin 
O’Rorke, Mike Everett and other 
Cats to secure the win. 


12:00—1:00 p.m. (T, Th) — Faculty and Staff. 


4:00—11:00 p.m. (M — 


F) — Student Recreation. 


7:15—8:15 p.m. (Friday) — Family of Faculty and Start. 
8:15-—10:30 p.m. (Friday) — Faculty & Staff (& their children over 14 years of age) 
and Student Recreation. 


12:00—1:00 p.m. (M 
4:00—11:00 p.m. (M 


Student Recreation. 


Room 208, ext.4485. - 


Oct, 11. 


208 Patrick gym. 


deadline. 


Room 208; Patrick gym. 


WEIGHT ROOM HOURS: 

~ F) — Faculty and Staff. 
—-F) — Student Recreation. 
1:00—5:00 p.m. (Saturday) — Student Recreation. 
1:00—5:00 p.m. (Sunday) ~ Student Recreation. 
7:00—10:00 p.m. (Sunday) — Student Recreation. 


forms in Room 208 Patrick gym. | 
Thursday, Oct. 11 cami: 


1:00—5:00 p.m. (Saturday) — Student Recreation. 
1:00—5:00 p.m. (Sunday) — Student Recreation. - 
7:00—10:00 p.m. (Sunday) — Student Recreation. 


RECREATIONAL SWIM HOURS: 
7:00—8:00 a.m. (M — F) + Student Recreation. 
12:05—1:00 p.m. (M, W, F) — Faculty & Staff. 
12:15—1:00 p.m. (T, Th) — Faculty & Staff. 

~ 8:30—10:30 p.m. (M, W) — Student Recreation. 

9:00—10:30 p.m. (T, Th) — Student Recreation. 
7:15—10:30 p.m. (Friday) — Student Recreation. 
7:15—8:15 p.m. (Friday) — Family of Faculty & Staff. 

rh 8:15—10:30 p.m. (Friday) — Faculty & Staff (& their children over 14 years of age) 


1:00-4:30 p.m. (Saturday) — Student Recreation. 
1:00—4:00 p.m. (Sunday) — Student Recreation. 
7:00— 10:00 p.m. (Sunday) — Student Recreation: 


The ‘ team cositipued the A 
team’s winning ways and romp- 
ed to an easy 16-4 victory. UVM 
displayed. its strength at the start 
by driving shgae se: a back for 
an easy score. 


Another score and a field 


goal put UVM ahead 12-0 by the 


half. Plattsburgh retaliated with’ 


their only score just after the 
start of the. second half, but the 
B team’s powerful defense and 
overpowering offense shut down 


_ the opposition. 


— 
head. 


Photo by Joyce Hulm 


This schedule is subject to change. Any questions, please call the, Setcaubesel Office, 


On Sunday, Oct, 21, 1979, the pool will ve closed from 1: 00 to 4: 00 p.m. The pool will 
be open from 7:00 — 10:00 p.m. 


INTRAMURAL SCHEDULE OF BVENTS Week of Thursday, Oct. 4 thru Thiifsday, . 
Thursday, Oct. 4 — First meeting of badminton club. 9:00 p.m. Southwick gym. All 


students, faculty and staff are invited. 
Thursday, Oct. 4 — Men’s and women s basketball team eutrien open. Pick up entry 


forms in Room 208 Patrick gym. 
Friday, Oct. 5 — Men’s doubles | handball entries open. Pick up entry forms in Room ) - 
i Wednesday, Oct. 10 — Men’s, women’s and co-ed doubles tennis tournament round 2 


. Thursday, Oct. Se eepeomitenanti ar. tates 


dw basketball team entry deadtine: 4: 30 ene 
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In the late 1960's: the 
islands of Notre-Dame and St. ’ 
Helene displayed a cross-section 
of world culture. Hundreds. of 
thousands of people converged 
on Montreal for the World’s 
Fair, Expo ’67, and its offspring, 
Man and His World. Now the 
islands lie dormant, thé buildings 
nothing but skeletons  silhou- 
etted against Montreal’s skyline. 
Except for one weekend each 
year.’ * . Z : 
Qn this weekend Formula 1 
brings its vitalizing force to.the 
islands. The glamor, excitement, 
and especially the money of 
Formula 1 arrive, and the 
crowds return like they did a 
decade ago. 

The whine of the more than 
million-dollar machines is match- 
ed only by the fanatic cheering 


of the fans. After the drivers’ 


take their warm-up “laps, the 
crowd quiets down in anticipa- 
tion of the start. Mechanics 
make their last minute checks. 
Drivers narrow their concentra- 
tion. The yellow light blinks on. 
Pressure is put on the throttle: 
Six seconds count down. Green! 
In an instant of smoking tires, 
the machines are out of sight. 

Further down the track, the 
fans strain to catch the first 
glimpse of the cars. Gilles 
Villeneuve, defending champion 
and-crowd favorite, has powered 


Ps 


-. HOMMES IE, obor 


$1,000,000 worth of car. 


his 12 cylinder Ferrari- to the’ 
front. -The crowd explodes with © 


emotion as the tightly bunched 


cars snake their way around the ». 


track, As Villeneuve’s lead in- 


creases, so does the roar of the 


crowd. 

A .two-man ‘race quickly 
develops ‘between the Ferrari 
and the Williams racer, driven by 
Alan Jones. Jones hangs back 
through most of ‘the race, 
looking’ for the best place to 
pass. On the 5ist lap, he out- 
brakes “Villeneuve going into a 
hairpin, and manages to slip 


through on the-inside line. No é 


matter how ‘hard the crowd 
cheered, Villenéuve couldn’ t 
squeeze ‘by. 


This year’s Grand Prix hada - 2 
new face in the winner’s circle. 


“It was easily my toughest race 
of the season,” said Villeneuve. 


It was Jones’ 4th victory of the - 
s¢ason, and. the fifth overall for + 


the Williams team. Villeneuve’s 
teammate and this year’s World 
Driving Champ. Jody Scheck- 
ter took a respectable 4th place 
behind Clay Regazzoni, team- 
mate of Alan Jones. 

It was time to go. home. 
Murmurs of “*There’s always 
next year” were heard against 
the sounds of the fading PA 
system. Once again silence fell 
over the island. Good times are 
quickly. forgotten, and the is- 


lands rest for another year. 


oe oe hate wie 


Phan as Bob Rinker 


Women's Valles | Wins 


Salem State 


Special to the Cynic 
Poise and hustle combined 


with youthful enthusiasm car--— 


ried the surprising women vol- 
leyball Catamounts to victory in 
the First Annual Salem State 
College Invitational Tournament 
this past weekend. 

Losing only 1 game in 16 
over two days, UVM rolled up 
an impressive record: UVM vs. 
UMé, Farmington, 15-10, 11-15; 
vs. E. Connecticut, 15-12, 15-8; 
vs. Bates, 15-2, 15-8; vs. Fitch- 
burg St., 15-5, 15-9; vs. Barring- 
ton College, 15-1, 15-11; Eastern 
Nazarene College, 15-12, 15-7; 
Salem St., 15-13, 
finals pitted UVM (15-1) vs. 
Eastern Nazarene (14-2). ENC, 
playing inspired volleyball, took 
a 14-11 lead in the first game of 
the final match. At this point 
the Cats dug in and refused to be 
beaten, rallying to take the game 
16-14. Defeated, ENC couldn’t 
muster their attack and made 


numerous errors in the second . 


game. Smelling victory, UVM 
pounced on Eastern, taking: >the 
game quickly, 15-5. : 
Freshmen hitter Lauren 
Elliott: dominated net play, 
spiking 35 kills to the floor-and 
shutting down. opposing hitters 
with 20. stuffs. Her net play 
combined with 9. service aces 


and quick backcourt. play eamed 


her the number. one. nomination 


*, erin iy was hes 
OCTOBER 4; 1979" 


~15-9. The” 


Invitational 


for the All-Toumament Team. 

‘Volleyball is, however, a 
team game requiring precise 
timing and close team coordina- 
tion. Janior veteran co-captain 
Connie Rockefeller, playing op- 


posite Elliott “in the line-up,’ 


anchored the other half of the 
offense/defense with 15 kills, 4 
stuffs and 12 service aces. 

Hitters can do nothing with- 
out a setter to get them the ball 
at net (preferably opposite the 
opponent’s . weakest blockers). 
Senior co-captain Mary Ann 
Shakespeare scrambled all. over 
the court, taking the second ball 


and getting it up for the big. 


‘guns’. to put down.. Versatile 
sophomore Mary Halligan set 6 
of the weekend’s matches and 
also appeared in a few others to 
serve some = ‘clutch’ ies and 
hits. - 

Strong offense by Wendy 
McCurley .(10 — kills), Ginger 
Bolio (8 kills, 7 stuffs, 4 aces) 
and Paula Biestek (3 kills, 4 
aces) rounded out the starting 
line-up. Steady backcourt play 
by..Patty-Nelthropp and the 
entire squad’ (vastly improved 
since the previous week’s con- 
test) was a key factor in the 
victory this weekend, The team 
_ stats. for the weekend consisted 
of an awesome 71 kills, 3} 
mute, and 33 aces. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE « 


$2°° 


INTER - OOREEIAE 
LAZAGNA FEST 
ALL YOU.CAN EAT | 
: $299 : 

TUES - WEDS - THURS EVE’S 
PITCHERS BOTTLES MUGS | 

RESTAURANT SWISSPOT 
’ best service after 8:15 PM 

Shelburne Rd. just past Friendly’s 


WE'RE STILL ACCESS—ABLE 
IN THE BOOKSTORE 


Please. pick up your 
Access cards and 
checkbooks at the 
bookstore teller 
uindow. 
24 Hour service for 
Access cards now at 
- Bank Street entrance 


of Church Street office 
and University Mall. 


> at 


UVM 24. HOUR ACCESS MACHINE 


COMING IN NOVEMBER... 
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5 'W : Williams Batters — 
a - BETTER! ; : 
3 - ais hs 
| if P a d Be fo Nov. 1ST Cross Count (cor 
! $200. urchased Before Nov. 1 feel 
A : wit 
\s, By J. E. Hart ae . pro 
Garrick Leonard led the  Meserve (12th). Vermont’s next Oo 
} Williams University. men’s cross _ match is. with the University of le 
country. team to victory last Maine this Saturday at 1:00 p.m. pra 
‘week, defeating UVM and Al- on the Archie Post Field. 
% bany State. ; 
Williams had a low score of Women Post Victory. 
27, Albany St. placed second Judy St. Hilaire led a 
with 40, and Vermont placed talented, Vermont women’s 
third with a 60.Commentingon cross country team to. their 

= | the race, UVM coach Ed Kusiak second win of the season at the - sy 

i said that “we’re going to take Williams Invitational. Vermont 

, our licks early, and at this point placed first with a score of 19, 

in our training we are not able to Springfield 70, and~-~Amherst 
hold a 4:51 per mile pace.” brought up the rear with a 127. 
Kusiak went on to say that by UVM took seven.out of the 
y the time the championship top twelve places. UVM’s St. 
™ as - ~~ */™ meets come around, “‘we will be Hilaire and Anne Schiaovne, 
? able to hold that pace.” finishing first and second, broke 
° ° _ “I think we madea strategic ‘the course record once held by 
: ood Every Weekday, Including Holiday Weeks. mistake in the sense- mr we former Cat Donna Raymond . 
be hee made a decision to go with the with times of 18:42 and 19:07 
Ski Weekends for Only $10 per Day. _ fj léaders right from the start, and respectively. ; 

, ; at a 4:51 pace, it hurt us,”’ said Vermont women next meet desi 
| Full Time Undergraduate Students Only __*]} Kusiak. Top finishers for UVM Albany St. Sienna, and St. reg 
5 ks Sia (ik) mae (om), Lawrence: at Albany State Oct. stat 
; Proof of Status available at Registrar’s Office Soe adi tan Rael +“ 
hi. 
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LARGE SELECTION OF SUBMARINES, | ("7 a00H 17 iin 200 i — 
oe That Time Already? “4 


NJ : : ; ° itsel: 
) SANDWICHES, SALADS, eo _. (continued from page 41) 
, Machine days. No longer are they a virtual All-Star team within the 
i : ; ; Loe ling themselvés. Their manager, John McNamara, never witnessed bese 
ICE COLD BEVERAGES those years and it’s a good thing, since he’d be totally dishearte- disa| 
e ; ned otherwise. The Reds had to scratch..and.claw..for their * a: 
/ a » ff} sub-.560 record with a pitching staff that features former bench- beb 
; pate * : riders. Though this playoff promises to be closer than the Nex 
AN D. DESSERIS. Xs O’s-Angels fiasco, the Pirates should pull dewyat. the seat 
aH th . : League flag. 
J at : If these predictions hold trie, there will be a-replay of the . ‘ . Hi 
‘ 3 ; -1971 World Series i in which Pittsburgh met Baltimore. (If my ea ae” ee 
peel! Ler 139 ST. PAUL ST., BURLINGTON: - forecasts turn out wrong, you won’t see me downtown for the (o1 
| . Se | -test of the month.) In 1971, the Orioles were beaten by the . 
i. -4 \ => = : 123 so. Pirates in seven games. The only survivors of that post-season : ™ - 
TN an ie a erat 4 WILLISTON RD. BUM. 4 2° classic are Willie Stargell of the Bucs and Mark Belanger of the a K fi 
am! 4 {Lia pia “4. gf) Birds. But, this time around, the results will be reversed and fhe nel = 
| wig ee 73 PEARL ST. ESSEX JOT: SA ; | Orioles will win in at least six games. It should be a good series a Rt 
> ares "a se as sali seven fof the most disgusted Yantee or Bosox fan. As for my ‘ “Ti 
wen pape erence ‘predictions, Tm riding with the ware: I'm hardly getting wiser i from 
; “with age, only poorer. = Clare 
' , : ha ; eee “ 7 oy. : ~ see : oy eT ee ; : Y » Mey 
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( continued des page 4 40 ie 


with old beds and ‘tined-looking sofas, with a slide 
projector at one end ahd a movie screen at the other. 
Our group of twenty easily packed the trailer. The 
lanky fellow introduced himself as “Condor” and 
proceded to turn the lights off and the projector on. 

The course is designed to give seven hours of 


training with a jump at the end of the day. The 
training begins with the crucial six-step sequence used 


when you exit the plane, The first step in the proce- 
dure is to arch your body completely, This is the 
most crucial part of the procedure because it allows 
you to establish Stability. The second step is to look 
to your right to check the ripcord. The third step is 
to reach for your ripcord with-your right harid, while 
shifting your left hand to the top of your head, palm 
up. The fourth step is to pull your ripcord. The final 
step is to look up to check your canopy on both 
sides. The whole sequence goes Arch, Look, Reach, — 
Pull, Check, Check. It is screamed at you and you 
scream it back until you know it backwards, for- 
wards, and upside down. 

All of this training, especially the sequence, is 
designed for those who intend to free-fall. Federal 
regulations. require that you have made at least 5 
staticline jumps before you can free-fall. A static line 
is a cord that attaches your chute to the plane and 
automatically opens the chute about 3 seconds after 
you exit the plane. The training is designed only for 
those who wish to free-fall, but Srery one gets it just 
to be:safe. 

» The most difficult part of the training has to be 
landing practice. The PFL, or the Parachute Fall 
Landing, requires that you turn facing the wing at 
200 feet. You prepare to hit the ground by putting 
your feet together with your knees Slightly ‘bent. As 
you hit the ground, you roll to spread the force of 
the impact along several points, starting with\the balls 
of your feet, then your calves, thighs, butt and lower 
back in that order. The hardest part of this procedure 
is to ohey the rule against looking down. Since people 
sky-diving for the first time have never before experi- . 
enced a continual rate of descent (barring long 
elevator.rides), they. are conditioned to “tighten up” 
when facing an impending impact, much the way you 
stiffen up in a water dive, the split-second before you 
hit the water. ““Tightening up”’ in a parachute landing 
is where the majority.of the sport’s injuries occur. 
The more loose the jumper becomes, combined with 
how well he executes his fall/roll, determines how 
safely and easily he lands. The training also includes 
instruction in landing in trees, power lines and water.. 

The falling practice was the most grueling part of 
the course. You were required to perform _fall/rolls 
off platforms of 2.5 and 4 feet: The fall may. seem 
simple at these heights, but you were not allowed to 
really land on your feet, plus you had to keep your 
arms over your head and your eyes on the horizon. 

' After you’ve-falien backwards and forwards about 
fifteen times, you have more bruises than the bananas 
at Grand Union. While some, such as myself, learned 
quickly through pain how to do it, there were others 
in the group who could never get it straight. 

The final part of the-training involves learning 
how to re-pack your chute. This is not as complicated 
as it may. seem and, compared to the rest of the 
course, is relatively easy. When you finish re-packing, 
you take a written exam on everything you have 


learned. The class goes Over the exam and finally 
you're clear for take-off. We completed the exam 


around 5:30 p.m. and were so punchy that the jump 
itself would almost seem anti-climatical. 

The sky had been growing cloudier dhecuighout 
the day, and Condor announced that the cloud ceiling . 
was too low for a jump. I tried to appear angry and 
‘disappointed, but was just too sore, tired and hungry 
to really care. Next atsignment, I said to myself, will 
be bird-watching, from the ground. 
Next Week: gt aaa 


Has Been Dept. 
(or:Now. Quotable) 


“If you don’t win, it ‘doesn’t wae mean a damn.” 
Ken Stables ~ 


“It’s pretty. hard. Rane V08 the names: of the teams 
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SKI EQUIPMENT ff. 


GRAND REOPENING 


OCTOBER 25th 


WATCH FOR SPECIALS ON 
CROSS COUNTRY SKI PACKAGES AND 


CLOTHING 


Thank you for your support during our fire sale. 


85 MAIN STREET BURLINGTON * PHONE 658-3313 


“An Unequivocal First Choice” 


THE POLISH 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


With IGOR KIPNIS, Harpsichordist 


PROGRAM: 
Handel, Bach, Bacewicz, Haydn 


Sponsored. in Part by a Generous Grant from Barbara and Barry Bloom 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1979 
8:00 - 10:00 P.M. ira Allen Chapel 
Tickets: $7.50 


“A Violinist Born!” 


-PINCHAS ZUKERMAN 


PROGRAM: ; 
Bach, Faure and Beethoven 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1979 


8:00- 10:00 P.M. Memorial Auditorium 


a. Tickets: $8.00, $6.50, $4.50 


TICKETS AVAILABLE: Bailey's Music Rooms; The Howard Bank - Branches at 
Mall; Shelburne, Essex Junction, 


_o A rah 
ma} it as Rip ip ao The Campus Ticket Store, Grasse Mount. 
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Peg Provost, artist, ‘residing 


in ‘Jericho, is currently exhibit- 
ing her oil painting and pastels at 
the North Avenue branch of the 
Burlington 
through October. She has stu- 
died with’Harold Knight and 
Mrs. Flore Zimmerman and has 
exhibited at the Red Mill, 
Jericho, and Mary Jeans, Essex 
Junction. For further informa- 
tion please contact Mrs. Joan W. 
Foy, 658-1810, ext. 242. 


Craftsmen 


Vermont Craftspeople: 
Craft fairs to be held Knights of 
Columbus Hall, 150 Cherry 
Street, Burlington. Oct. 26 & 27, 
Nov. 16 & 17, Nov. 30 and Dec. 
1 and Dec. 14.& 15. For infor- 
mation & registration forms 
write. Paul. Stewart, Craft Fairs- 
1979, 252 North Street, Apt. 2, 
Burlington, VT 05401. 


Robert 
Frost 


Betsy and Tom Melvin will 
exhibit a collection of théir 
photographs in the Craftsbury 
Room of the Royall Tyler 
Theatre on the UVM campus 
from October 7-31. The collec- 
tion, entitled ‘‘Poetic Pictorial 
Photographs of. Vermont,” is 
featured in their book Robert 
Frost Country. 

On the first day of the 
exhibit, Sunday October 7, there 
will be an audiovisual presenta- 

_ tion of the book and readings of 
Frost’s poetry by Kerry Metzler 


THURSDAY : , FRIDAY 


Savings Bank ° 


is open ‘to the public. Please 
' telephone. the Royall Tyler~ 
‘Theatre at 656-2095 for the 


. lobby hours. tae 


Patch 


My Quilt. 


Patchwork Quilt Exhibit: 
19 Church Street (upstairs over. 
Tina’s Fabrics). THRU Oct. 31. 
Also. special’ orders — custom 
made. Your choice of colors. 
Nine traditional patterns. All 
sizes, PLAN AHEAD — order 
now for that Special Occasion & 
for Christmas Gifts. Hours: 
Closed Mondays, Tues-Wed- 
Thurs & Sat: 10-6, Friday 
10-9. 


Nikon 
Nutshell 


The 7th Annual Nik on/ Nut- 
shell Photo Contest is underway! 
Prizes this year are valued at: 
$11,250. The contest is spon- 
sored by the Educational Ser- 
vices Department of Nikon, Inc., 


and implemented through Nut- 
shell magazine. You or one of» 


your members are certainly 
prime candidates to win the top 
prize — $1500 in Nikon equip- 
ment. 

There is no contest theme. 
Photos can be on @ny subject, 
taken anywhere and with any 
type of still camera. There is a 
fifth annual faculty competition. 
Same rules and same-top prizes, 
but faculty entries are judged 
separately from student entries. 
There is no limit to the number 
of entries. Students and faculty 
can submit any number of black 
& white or color photos — or 
both! Non-winning entries will 
be returned if a stamped, self- 
addressed envelone is. included. 


SATURDAY 


Oct 4, 1979 | Oct 5, 1979 Oct 6, 1979 -* 
Se 


is January. 24, 1980. 


Stimulation: 


For stimulating lectures on 
current topics,. updates on re- 
search at the University, and just 
plain * fun, 
County Alumni and Parents and 
-UYM community members for 
the fall. edition of the Chitten- 
den. County Lecture _ Series. 

Dr. Timothy Bates of the 
UVM _ Economics - Department 
will discuss the topic, “The 
International Oil Companies, and 
the Energy Crisis,” on Tuesday, 


‘ October 9, 1979, at 7:30 p.m. in 


the Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
Building, UVM. 

All’ alumni, parents, stu- 
dents, and community members 
are welcome. For more informa- 
tion, please contact the Alumni 
Office, 86 South Williams Street, 
656-2010: 


Resources 


The Environmental Resour- 
ces Club will conduct its first 
meeting of the year on Sunday, 


October 7th at 7:30 p.m. at 


Slade Hall. The meeting will be 
preceded by a Potluck Dinner at 
6:00 p.m. Everyone is welcome! 

The primary goal of the 
Environmental Resources Club is 


coordinating the efforts of all> 


campus and community groups 
with environmental interests. 


Each meeting will be devoted to 


sharing environmental interests, 
information and programs. Jt. is 
hoped that all environmental 
groups will be represented. 
Moreover, the Club intends to 
sponsor such projects as recy- 
cling on campus, the energy 


SAGA 


SUNDAY MONDAY 


join . Chittenden- 


entering a lot! Contest “Josdiind? 


- environmental fair ind an “envi- 
_ronméntal hotline. 
The Environmental Resour-. 

ces Club will meet‘on the first 
“, Sunday: of each month. Our first 
- meeting’s:. agenda will incl 
introductions, selecting a goverp-. 
ing committee and establishing’a 
calendar of events, We hope to 
see you there! 


Average 
Above 


Each year the University of 
Vermont nominates outstanding 
senior students to be recognized 
by “Who’s Who Among Students 
in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” We would therefore 
be pleased to receive recommen- 
dations of any students who are 
currently seniors and who, you 
feel, meet the following qualifi- 
cations: 

1. Above average academic 
performance. 

2. Participation and leader- 
ship in academic activities. 

3. Participation and leader- 
ship in extra-curricular activities. 
4. Exemplary character. 

5. Service to the University. 

6. Potential for ‘future 
achievement. _ 

Because the national office 
has asked us to ‘submit our 
nominations by the end of 
October. we would appreciate 


receiving your recommendations~ 


in the Dean of Student’s Office 
no later than Monday, October 
15, 1979 (attention: “Marian 
Newman). We will send each 


nominee a Personal Data Form— 


(or nominees may pick up the 
form from the Dean of Students 
Office), to be completed and 
returned no later than Tuesday, 
October 23, 1979. The Dean of 
Students Office is located in 316 
Waterman, ext. 3380; 


TUESDAY 


Oct -7, 1979 '-Oet' 8, 1979: i Oct' 9, 1979 


BREAKFAST 


Yourself 


The Counseling and Testing 
Center, 146 South Williams 
Street announces hypnosis and 
relaxation: service for students 
experiencing concentration diffi- 
culties, performance anxiety, or 
other mental obstacles £6 aca- 
demic effectiveness. 45 minute 
sessions will be held on Thurs- 
day at 9:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. 
beginning ‘September 27, 1979. 
Please call 3340/3341 for sign 
up. 


Essence 
of Culture 


The Center for Cultural 
Pluralism is sponsoring for the 
Fall 1979 semester a program 
entitled “Essence of Culture.”’ 
This will be a five part series-of 
cultural events occuring through- 
out the semester, 

The “Essence of Culture” is 
a program that will give indivi- 
duals the opportunity to take 
simulated. trips to various coun- 
tries of diverse ethnic heritages. 

The first scheduled event 
will be a West Indian Festival on 
Friday, Oct. 12, 5:30 — 10:00 
p.m. This event will include 
several West Indian dishes, bever- 
ages, films/slide shows, art works 
and music. 

Tickets will be sold on a 
first-come, first-serve basis and 
must be purchased by Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10. For additional, 
information please call Center 
for Cultural Pluralism, 
656-3819, Sunday — Thursday 
12:00 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. and 
Friday 10 a.m.— 2-p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 
Oct 10, 1979 
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Wanted 
Club trips 
future for 
about the 


Pair ¢ 
found in 
dept. Can 
Waterman. 

Coupo 
will pay 
for $105, 
425 Wright; 


‘Do -yo 
of your ti 
the Burling 
could be a 
while shar 
helping anc 
Contact G 
Learning, 
656-2062. 


i.Waflles w/Whip 
Butter & Hot Syrup 

2.Scrambled Eggs 

Hash Browns 

Pastry & Donuts 


1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 1.Prench Toast w/ 
Butter & Hot Syrup | Whip Butter & Hot 
2.Soft & Medium : Syrup 
Cooked Ecgs 2.Fried Eggs 
Lyonnaise Potatoes | Hearty Fries 
Pastry & Donuts | Pastry & Donuts 


1.Pineapple Fritters 
w/Whip Butter & 


1.Blueberry Pancake 
w/Whip Butter and ;. 
Hot Syrup 
2.Poached Eggs 
Home Fries 
Pastry & Donuts 


1.French Toast w/ | 1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
Whip Butter and = Butter and Hot 
Hot Syrup Hot Syrup ; Syrup 
2.Scrambled Eqaqs 2.Soft & Medium | 2. Fried Eggs 
- Hash Browns ~ Cooked Eggs ‘Hearty Fries 
Pastry & Donuts Lyonnaise Potatoes Pastry & Donuts 
Past a 


-~BRUNCH = 
1.Waffles 


{ are -BRUNCH-' 
_ 1.Chili Dog 1.French Toast | 
2.Beef Turnover 2.Scrambled Eggs — 2.Scrambled Eggs Casserole 
w/Gravy 3.Spanish Macaroni 3.Ground Beef aoe 3.Mixed Fruit ‘Cold 
3. Assorted Cold |. 3.Egg Foo Yong ; Sausage Links H : ; Plate 
Cut Plate | Open Face Salad ye Open Face Salad 
Open Face Salad | Sandwich Sandwich 
Sandwich cee 


‘1lsHamburger on Bun . wee 
1.B.L.T 2-Tuna Noodle 1.Ground Beef and 
2.Beef Noodle 


Casserole 


.1.Grilled Cheese w/ 
7 Potato. Pie ‘Chips 
2.Assorted Sandwiches2.Turkey ala King 
3.Spinach Cheese Yon Toast 
Casserole 3.Hungarian: Noodle 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


Rake . Roe ReR 
1.Turker Cutlet 1.Grilled Chop 1. ae _ with 1.Rst Beef aujus 
2.Meatball Grinder |, Steak ic , 2.Turkey Pan Pie 
3.Cheese & Brown : 2.Pried Fish 2-Beef Stew 3. Tacos 
Rice Casserole | 3.Pizza Variety . 3.Cheese Souffle 


1.Baked Ham 1. Lasaga ~ Meat and 

2.Baked Fish meatless 

3.Potato Pancake w/ 2.Corned Beef with 
Applesauce 


Roast Beef - 4 
Coupons 

Gtilled Liver ‘ 
Onions - 3 coupons 
Clam Basket = 

5 Coupons. 


best & Sour Pork - 
4 Coupons - 


* ! Chicken Chow Mein - 
| Baked Meatloaf - 


- 3 Coupons ren 
‘Shrimp Basket - = 
ht Western Omelet re 4 Coupons * rad adel i 
a3 — ay 
mae wrt 3 y c es rr) * - ‘YT ty, et sr ae “n - ~ 
Super Salad in all Dog Days at ~ - | Chips. and Dips. in riko dp “oMake Your Own Tacos 
dining rooms Simpson dining room | all dining rooms _ at Simpson’), Waterman 

dos “Best Dressed bogs J ane Marris-Millis 

in Town rs 


ndwich Spectacular Hread Bar in all 
Harris-Millis & dining rooms 
impson 
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Misc. 


Consumer 
Montpelier would like the in- 
volvement of students in their 
office. You could learn about 
and get familiar with consumers 
and the laws protecting them. 
Contact. Center. for Service- 
Learning, Mansfield — House, 
656-2062. 


. The Satyagraho (truth 
force) affinity group for the Oct. 
6 Seabrook occupation is in 
desperate need of 1 back pack, 2 
or 3 fiberfill sleeping bags, and 
various wool items such as pants, 
socks, shirts and hats. If you are 
willing to donate any of these 
items, please drop them off at 
the Sociology Dept. (Ralph 
Underhill’s office) by tomorrow 
morning. Tnank you. No Nukes! 


Wanted — people to help 
paint the UVM Outing Club 
House. Sat. Oct 6th from 10 
a.m. on. Will count as work 
time. 


Wanted: 
Club trips — past, present, and 
future for our files. Contact us 
about them at x3439. 

Pair of women’s glasses 
found in Romance language 
dept. Can be picked up at 520 
Waterman. 

Coupon book(s) - ianend 
will pay 50 dollars apiece or 2 
for $105, please contact Sue, 
425 Wright, x3095. 


Do you want to share some 
of your time with a youth from 
_the Burlington community?. You 
could be a role model and tutor 
while sharing of yourself and 
helping-another to do the same. 
Contact Center for Service- 
Learning, Mansfield . House, 
656-2062. 


‘My objective on graduating 


from 
was to obtain employment with 


slides of Outing . 


‘ Tea at og — . 
Ml EC SNE, 


Protection in 


. For-sale — 1 pair of Gar- 
mont 1979 “‘top of.the line” ski 
boots. Used 3 times size 10%. 
$120 or best offer. 1-pair Lange 


“competition skates size 9, excel- 


lent shape, $40. 2 Yamaha 
composite tennis rackets. Grips 
4% light or light medium, new 
$50 apiece. 1 CCM Hockey 
helmet, used 1 time, $20. fiak 
for Jeff at 658-0693. _ ae 


Typing — will do large or 
small jobs, neatly done. Call 
June 862-4149. 


NWM: ‘‘There were hookers 
and hustlers, they filled up the 
room = heard about this place 
they call the SPANISH MOON.” 
Welcome home... SLC. 


UVM senior, female looking 
for a house/apt. to share from 


~ Now thru December. 'If you need 


a roommate call 


425-3120. 


Need a sturdy pair of boots, 
am selling a.brand new pair of 
Raichle Hiking boots. Men’‘s 8. 
Retail at-$65. Yours for $35. 
Call Kate at 2288. 


Nancy at 


Ski equipment — Dunastar 
lazers, 185 cm., Lange boots, 
9%, Look Nevada works, Scott 
poles, $100. Used one season. 
Call Jack 658-6678. 


Ear piercing — totally pain- 
less, because | use “the gun.” 
24K gold post earrings; many 
styles. Call Terry x3001. 


at 


The Exam Secret gives you 
astounding new study techni- 
ques... Pass every exam you 


MATHEMATICIAN — 


“As an NSA Mathematician, I have the q ; 


form research on a 
its, he 
ging cryptologic Pp ms. 
‘age body of mathematicians 
employed at NSA pibvidas fo for 
dialogue and healthy ; 


ie : standpoint 

m a 

pa ecided sedbfaction of knowing you: 
oe making a positive contribution to 
matters vital to our nation’s security.” 


ae, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 


opportunity to 
wide variety 


Th i eats ee hoy ens Yl = We a 


take::. Exam NeRvEs? Away 
with them!!! Novel -but tested 
methods: ‘clearly. 
THIS IS NO RIP—OFFII Hit 
your target everytime... Shows 
you short cuts to learning... 

Astonishing results... Only $3.00 - 
Postage paid... ~ refundable!!! 
Don't trust a box number. Trust 
a person. I’m a former student 
trying to help. Ask for “Exam 
Secret,” BEL Enterprises, c/o 
Steve Brown, 101 Fairfield 
Street, St. Albans, VT 05478. 


Lost — one gray sweater, 
lost on campus last week. If 
found please call John Meyers, 
863-2576. Reward. 


Waterbed for sale — queen's 
size. Includes frame, pedestal 
and heater. Free delivery, $150. 
Call 878-3129. 


Wheels 


For sale — 1966 VW Van, 
very good condition. 1300cc 
engine with- 10,000 miles. 
AM/FM stereo cassette. Panel- 
ing/carpeting. $750 or b/o or 
trade. Call Dann in 405. 
656-2697. 


2 michelin 
summer - steel radials 
155/165-15. Fit VW-—Volvo. 
Good condition. $40 for pair. 
Call Dann in 405,. 656-2697. 


For sale — 


For sale — ‘66 Pontiac 
Catalina (running) $125 (negoti- 
able). Call. Frank at 863-4218. 


Chevrolet 1971 Vega Hatch- 


back, automatic, body rust, runs 
extremely well, snows, AM/FM, 
is. $450. Chris 862-0185. 


| “Asa college student faced ~ 
with finding a job and starting 
a career you ~*~ resented 
many options, NSA should be 
- one of your considerations. 
Working at NSA has been 
@ both a challenge anda 
'; continual learning experience 
| since our mission demands 
| that-we work on the cutting 
3 edge of technology. 1 have 
experienced the satisfaction 
“that comes with having been a 
member of project teams 


<i 


at ws al en ee " 
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” 


explained... 


Wanted for Parts: Honda CB © 


or’ CL 350 motorcycle. 1971 
preferred. . Interested in. bike 
with good frame, engine not 
needed. Call rae 309 Mason at 


~~ 656-3002. 


1972 Dodge Dart, 6 cyl. 25. 


mpg,-$300, BUC 863-3102. 


For sale — VW Squareback . 


‘69.. New engine; no rust, solid 
body. Best offer will take this 
great auto. Jim 862-2822. 

Lost: ‘old yellow Espirit.10 
speed bike, yellow seat — yellow 
tape on handlebars. Disappeared 
9/30/79. Any .info please call 
Carrie, 656-3301. 


77 Jeep C-J7 Renegade, 
auto. 258 Cid engine, quad trac, 
low range P/B, P/S, H/D cooling 
stab bar, cold climate pkge, H.D. 
alt. hard top, chap. lock, C.B. 
radio. Asking $5,200. Call Andy 
at.658-4 168. 


For sale — four 8 inch white 
spoke rims, 5 lug. Will fitall 
Jeep CJ's, Scouts and all Ford 
vans & trucks. Lug nuts. inclu- 
ded. $85: Call Janet at 
656-2514. 


Music 


Philo professional cassettes 
custom loaded for Philo Records 
now available to all cassette 
users, equivalent to Maxell 
UDXL-1 at half the price, fully 
guaranteed by Philo. Call or 
write today for prices and specs. 
Philo. Records, N. Ferrisburg, Vt. 
05473. (802) 425-2111. 


Musical equipment — 
Barcus-Berry. - acoustic pickup, 
$40. Conrad 6 string acoustic 
guitar w/case & strad, $150. 
Fender Jaguar electric, $300. 
Sony TC-580 tape recorder & 20 
tapes, 6 heads, auto ‘reverse, 
SOS/ECHO $300. AR turntable; 
$75. AR Zax speakers, $150/pr. 
Kenwood 4140 AMD, 35 watts/- 
channel $75. Call - Jack, 
658-6678. 


For sale — Panasonic turn- 
table, 8-track, AM/FM stereo 
with four speakers. $150. Call 
Dave at 862-9848. 


TODAY'S CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


SS IE Te) 


ACROSS 
1 Important 
6 Dropsy 

11 Lick 

14 Plea 

15 Rare gas 

16 Far off: 

Scot. 
17 As man — 


gear: 
2 words 

63 Witch of — 

66 Nice sum- 
mer 

67 Groom and 

68 Apart 

-69-Room 

70 Passover 
feast 

71 Ten 


18 Simple 
20 Assets 
22 Time peri- 
. ods 

_ 23 Reduce 
25 Flower part 
28 Quarry 
29 Greek letter 
30 Shipworms 
32 Jostle 
34 Deciphering 
39 Dropping 
42 Comforter 
43 Garments 
45 French river 
46 Piloted 
49 Tennis shot 
50 Overdue 
54 -Suitor 
55 Deal 
56 Thwart 
58 Saturated . 
60 Actor’s 


DOWN 
1 Cask 
2 U.N. agcy. 
3 Schedule 
4 Dishonor 
5 Fluff 
6 English city 
7 Erased 


9 — and Pop 
10 Afresh 
11 Subse- 
quently 
12 Alert 
13 — walsy 
19 Fiber knot 
21 Mimic 
23 Gripes 
24 Attorney — 


" 


8 Compass pt: 


UNITED Feature Syndicate 
Friday's Puzzle Solved: 
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47 Unruly one 

48 Result 

50 Crippled 

51 Lessen 

52 Keepsake 

53 Rather 

55 Common — 

57 Buckets 

59 Extinct 

61 Before: Pre- 
fix 

62 Young goat 

64 Harem room 

65 Color 


26 Drinks 
27 Demented 
- 30 Taunts 
31 Not hollow 
33 Palm leaf: 
Var. 
35 Prosecu- 
tors: Abbr. 
36 Old Norse 
37 Alcohol. 
38 Diving bird 
40 Seines 
41 Developed 
44 Coast 


mI 


Fo 


involved with a variety of 
computer systems and 
communications problems.” 


“Being a oie one nf my concer bs 
centers opportunity ! ; 
continued education and professional 
co NSA linguists can attend 
and other job related courses | 
Agency's own ; 
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- October Is 
- Student United Way Month 
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Fashion Show 


“THANKS TO YOU...” 
The Annual United Way Fashion Show Oct. 13, 1979 
8:00 p.m: Ira Allen Chapel 
Fashions by Mayfair and Michael Kehoe, Ltd. 
Hairstyling by Frank Cooper 
Make-up by _i-Natural 


Tickets $2.00 on sale at: 
GCC Office, North Lounge, Billings, 11:00—2:00 Daily ~ 
Bailey Library, 7:00—9:00 Nightly 
Night of the Show, at the Door 


Bring your parents and have a great night of fun! 


Show sponsored and administrated by the Greek Coordinating Council. 


Raffle 


THE UNITED WAY STUDENT FUND DRIVE RAFFLE 
HAVE YOU KICKED IN YOUR BUCK YET? 
GET A CHANCE TO WIN: 


Prizes . Sponsors — 
1 Rossignol Alpine Ski Package Downhill Edge 
Skis, Bindings & Poles’ 


1 Complete Rossignol Caribou Touring Ski Rack 
Package. Skis, Boots, mindig Poles 


* ene 


2 UVM Athletic Ticket Books . UVM Dept. of Athletics 
Two winners ' ony 


‘ 
11 Pairs of Tickets to Lane Series Events The Lane Series 
Eleven Winners , 


3 Pairs of Tickets to Royall Tyler Theatre UVM Dept. ‘of Theatre 
Theatrical Productions _ . & the UVM Players 
One Winner tinct 


Tickets to all S:A. Concerts - S.A. Concert Bureau 
Two Winners: One for Fall Semester &, ’ , 
- One for Spring Semester Concerts 


, | SAGA Meal Coupon Book SAGA 


2 Season Movie Passes for IRA Films.- IRA | 
Each Pass good for two people é 


1 Pair Dolomite: Alpine Ski Boots - Dolomite 


1 Ski Week for two'at Smugglers. Sriuggler’s Notch 
Notch Ski Resort — 5 days & 5 nights _.. Corporation ~ 


1 Season Ski Pass — Smuggler’s Notch  _—-—=—sSmuggler's Notch 
ft ..*' Corporation 


Siijpd Uaet’ $100 ie ee Be Purchase GON tetas as < 
floor volunteer, fraternity and sorority reps or at Billings. Tickets goon. 
sale Thursday, Oct bith! * 
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Join in on all the fun and help the = ~~ J 
members of your college communi ty! / 


“ : « 
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IRA Movies 


IRA MOVIES | 
-_| MOVIE AND THREE SHOWS 


(showtimes and daies to be announced) — 


FIRST ANNUAL DELTA PSI 5 KILOMETER RUN FOR THE UNITED WAY 


DATE: October 7, 1979 


United Way 


© United Way of Amenca 1973 


START TIME: 11:00 a.m. sharp 


Sponsored by 
the inter-Residence Association 


COURSE: ~ Around the UVM campus, starting and finishing at Delta Psi 
. Fraternity, 61 Summit St., Burlington. 


ENTRY FEE: * $3.00 (All proceeds going to the United Way) 


SPOP.SORS: The United Way 
Phidippides Running Center 
Various Local Merchants 


AWARDS: . Grand Prize for top male and female finisher. 
Over 30 Prizes to be awarded to the top finishers in the follow-. 
ing categories: 
male: Junior (under 18); 18-25; 25-40; Over 40. 
. female: 25 yrs..and under; Over 25. ~ 
Plus prizes for runners with: 
—The most unique running outfit. 
: —The Worst pair of running shoes. 
* _—Shortest shorts. 
Plus various mystery prizes. ae 
Sie Gatorade, beer,; sandwiches; and snacks provided for all 
competitors after the race. 


REGISTRATION: Send form below to: Delta Psi 5 Kilometer 
- 61 Summit St. 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 | \ 


Note: Thosé-who do not pre-register for the race but decide they would 
like to compete, may register in front of Delta Psi Fraternity between 
10:00—10:30 a.m. the day of the race. 7 


... REGISTRATION FORM 


NAME: (please print) a ‘ 


a 


eS OTT) ie) ee ae ee oe : 


_ Msce™ Wee AGE: ei or Oct. 7) snp wating 
WAIVER IN THE EVENT OF INJURY: On considéfation of your accepting 
Re) ae entry, I, hereby. myself and my. heirs, executors, and administratots 
waive. and release any and all rights and claims for damages | may have against 
‘successors and assigns for any and all injuries suffered by me in the hd de sone A 
vf Psi Five Kilometer Run. : 
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ARTISTS FROM PAUL REVERE’S 


Qs PRESENT 4 
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: Saturday Oct. 20th at 8pm 
in UVM's Patrick Gym 


TICKETS AVAILABLE IN BILLINGS 
CENTER 4st FLOOR 


$6.00 for UVM Students, 
$7.00 for the Public 
(2 tickets per ID, 2 ID's maximum) 


S.A. CONCERTS 


The Classic Habit 


~ DISTINCTIVE WOMEN’S APPAREL 


This Week Presents: ST a eae BY ie , ™ featuring 
: ee = {, -j_ SS Cachare! Jeans and G.T. Corduroys 
Sunday: The! N-Zonés - i - Live Rock & Roll, ‘. ‘ Yan i , a Shetland and Lambswool Sweaters 
Bj) othe AL te, A Foe cites 
~ Drinks 75° 1.00 1.25 Beer '50- 60 75 
| Nonny Camp Corruption 
: 50¢ off mixed drinks, Bottled beer 60¢~ 
- With Student ID Til 12 
Tuesday: Ladies Night 
~ Drinks '% price 25¢ off all beer 
Wednesday: The Movers — Live 
Progressive prices 
Thursday: ‘Boys Night Out 
.§0’s Rock and Jazz oe 
~-Drinks' price. i -25¢ off all beer. 


Harris Tweed Blazers 


T’ Srone Store 
¥ Rarecry & Maple Sts.: 
Burlington, Vi 
BIRBIAP=. 
| FROG HOLLOW Mitt 
F Middiebury, Vermont 
(802) 388-6082. 
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VOLUME S5O0PRS NUMBER $12-$29 * 


Crispin Leather recog- 
nizes that the First Annual 


Snowfall was held Tuesday, - 
October 9th. In honor of. .-- 
~this amazing occasion, Presi- 
. dent Gerard Glowka, dress- 


SO Wee aA 


Saturday Oct. 20th at 8pm 
in UVM's Patrick Gym 


TICKETS AVAILABLE IN BILLINGS 
CENTER 1st FLOOR 
$600 for UVM Students, 
$7.00 for the Public 
(2 tickets per ID, 2 ID's rhaximum) | 


S. A. CONCERTS 


“Come Get FRYED or All the News in Shoes” 
. 


Ist ANNUAL SNOWFALL 
) Crispin Jumping | ne 
Extra Sales People Keep Busy | 


ed decoratively in sheep- 
skins, deleriously declared 
that a herd of sheepskin 
coats, hats, vests, boots, 
gloves and slippers had 
arrived at Crispin Leather 


bleating for buyers. “How 
do- you tame these sheep- 
skins?” his friends ‘all 
queried» es 

“By beating them with 
pre-season prices,” Presi- 


dent Glowka announced 
astutely. 


Take advantage of this news| “Heavy Leather,” 
ES te replied his friends. — 


Although the First 
_ Annual Snowfall is a hard 
_ act» to follow, President 
weet asatha: __ Glowka assures there will be - 
TS Sat ee « oe weed bigger news next 
Open M&F 9-9 T-Tho-g | | pe Got aaa 
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The Viet 
done. with 
it still raq 
minds of t 
there. 
While s¢ 
erans strui 
ring nigh 


‘and anger, 
finish. thei 


better jobs 
nam veteré 
stand why 
‘Nam and 


their lives. 


Bertha Church Suggests... 


|| To Beat The - 
|| Chill Factors, 


-LANZ ! 


The Vietnam war is over and - 
done with for most of us, yet ° ‘ wa 

it still rages in the hearts and ' ; 
minds of the men who fought ‘ Oe: Granny Flannel Gowns 


there. i . 
While.some Vietnam vet- (night caps to match! ) 


erans struggle against recur- - ‘ , ‘ Night Shirts -Long&Short 


ring nightmares, alienation, 

and anger, others work to ss 

finish their schooling or seek Sy Quilted Vests 
better-jobs. Most of all, Viet " z 3 

nam veterans seek to under- Quilted Jumpers 
stand why they were sent to rf 
‘Nam and how it has changed” ‘ 

their lives. 


———— 


The Board of Trustees met in Rut- >». Open Monday thru Friday until 9 p.m. 
land last weekend to discuss propo- 


sals for the fiscal year 1981. Inclu- | - Bertha Church 


oT -« 


ded in those proposals are a 10 per- wae 
cent tuition increase and an 8 per- , ; 


cent salary increase. : ‘ | “INTIMATE Be APPAREL 
: 3 ers | a: 66 Church St. 


Phil Crane, Republican candi- 
date for president, renewed 


HAND, CONTRACT Ka his year-old candidacy. in_ ¢ 
THE ENERGY-- AND 7 > A. speech at. $t. Michael”..Col-. a a PE 
I BECOME AS TINY lege. He also discussed his 
AS SHRINKING VIOLETL il Saree ees ee i iAAMPL A i, 
4 Comic Books! The|| . fs - - 144 CHERRY ST. . 
Super Hero grows up like Burlington © 864-0198 
all “of us. His develop- 


ment is traced through 
the years by George Guay. 


32 _ GOOD SERVICE ¢ QUAEITY WORK ¢ FAIR PRICES 


and guitar 
artist, is discussed in pro- 
file by Pablo Conrad. 


Vermont's men’s soccer team’ suffered 
their’ first loss at the hands of UMass, 2. 
1-0, The defeat knocks the Cats out of | %a 
first place in the Yankee Conference. ° 


The NHL season got off to sta ie : . 
an early start on Tuesday. Ga. Loe Be A complete line of leather goods, on the rack or custom 


Columnist Ted Goode exa- wie made. Jackets, vests, belts, bags, wallets, briefcases, caps, 
mines the coming season. ‘ , ~ and sheepskin goods are but a few of the items available. 
: Our footwear includes clogs, sandals, and moccasins. 


we 


BACKPACK 


HEE we atzo do repair work and alterations on any. leather iter 
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“This issue is dedicated to | 
Nuclear Power. Without it, 
we would all be sitting 
around trying to get our 
light. and heat from the sun.” 
—General Larose ~ 
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Trustees Consider F unding For 1981 


that this “will have the tendency . 


By Sarah Bailey 

‘The UVM Board of. Trus- 
tees, meeting in Rutland last 
weekend, proposed raising tui- 
tion and the basic salary pool, 
and asking for a 10 percent 
increase from the Teematuse for 
fiscal year 1981. 

The Board is soskiig a 10 
percent tuition hike, effective 
September .1980. This includes 
both in-state and out-of-state 
students, and would be the 
second major tuition hike in two 
years. It would result in a $150 


increase for in-state, and $415 — 


for out-of-state students. 


Stanfield, Executive Assistant to 
President Coor. “It’s our best 
guess in October as to what we’ll 
have to decide in April.” 

The Trustees’ proposals will 
be submitted to the Legislature 
and to Governor Snelling for 
approval. The Governor’s office 
should receive it sometime next 
week. 

Another consideration the 
Trustees discussed was the 
removal of $599,000 in “‘per- 
formance improvements” out of 
the fiscal year 1981 budget. 
Concern has been expressed by 
some faculty members as to 


".tanfield felt in the long run, 


they will have problems avoiding 


involving course load and class 


size, but ‘there's a wits deal we 


can do before that.. Re 


A basic salary.pool.increase 
of eight percent plis a 2 percent 
increase to “repair past erosion 
in faculty and_ staff buying 
power’ is also projected. 

The Board also proposed to 
request the Legislature to raise 
the legislative appropriation 10 
percent over last year. The 
Legislature at present has voted 
a 4 percent increase, but the 
University feels that this would 
be inadequate. 

“These are all premises at 
this point.” explained Robert 


what is meant by the term, 
fearing increased class size and 
course léad. 

Coor stated in an open 
letter ‘to the UVM community 
that “while performance im- 
provements are increasingly 
difficult to achieve, we believe 


we can find savings of this. 


magnitude without impairing the 
quality of our academic pro- 
grams.”’ 

Stanfield furthered _ this 
belief, saying it’s “finding ways 
to do things more cheaply.” He 


Oktoberfest Returns... 
Photo by Kevin Eaton 
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felt that in the long run, they 
will have problems avoiding 
involving course load and class 


“size, “but there’s a great deal we 


can do before that in terms of 
energy efficiency, and the like.” 

Coor’s letter of intent to the 
UVM community. appeared to 
indicate that the tuition: hike 
would be solely for the purpose 
of financing the raise in the 


“Salary pool. It read, in part, that 


“in order to finance this in- 
crease, we will be seeking a 10 
percent raise in student tui- 
tion...” Some faculty have ex- 
pressed concern that this will 
damage relations . between the 
student body and the faculty. A 
press release issued by the 
Union of UVM Faculty stated 


Faculty Union To 


to make students oppose salary 
raises as apparently coming 
directly from them... 

Stanfield agreed that the 
wording “gives the illusion that 
tuition hikes are tied to salary. 
Actually, they’ re tied to the 
whole rise in cost.” He cited 
energy costs, utility costs and 
the rise in the prices for books 
for the library as some areas. 
“There will be a 13 percent rise 
in the cost of books this year. 
That’s not. an increase in the 


of those books.” 

_ He went, on to say that the 
actual rise in costs to the univer- 
sity would be higher than 10 
percent, but that through per- 


for Official Power 


By Sarah Bailey 
The Union of UVM Faculty 


‘is once again attempting to 


become a legally empowered 
entity on campus. Following 
preliminary - planning sessions 
last spring, a meeting was 
scheduled for next Monday to 
elect officers, to organize, and to 


‘drum up support among the 


faculty. 


“Everything that 


comes out of an 
administrative 
office is a politi- 
cal statement...” 


English Professor Harry 
Orth, chairman of the union’s 
steering committee, thinks the 


_ time is right to push for unioni- 


zation now. An earlier attempt 
to unionize was rebuffed in 
1974, when only 34 percent of 
the faculty endorsed the propo- 
sal. 

According to Orth, there 
were three reasons for its defeat 
in 1974, “First, it was organized 


by the American Federation of. . 
Teachers — a national organiza- . 


tion.” Orth believes the idea of 
an outside force was not appeal- 
ing to the faculty. 

Second, in Orth’s view, the 
faculty is conservative. “They 
didn’t feel the need for it at Hie 
time. ” 

Last, President Lattie Coor. 
was just beginning his adminis- 
tration ‘then, and asked for a 
chance to prove himself to the 


~ faculty. 


In the three years that have 
passed, “every. one of those 


factors has changed,” Orth re- “ 


ported. *‘People are considerably 
more discontent. They want-a 


_. union if it is constructed e 
_ Tight'way.” © ee 


Orth emphasized that - this 
union ue not be nationally 


At Monday’s four o’clock meet- 
ing in the John Dewey Lounge 
of Old Mill, officers will be 
elected and policy and member- 
ship committees formed. 

Then signatures must be 
obtained from 30-percent of 
eligible (full-time) faculty. These 
will be sent to the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
along with a statement of intent 
to form a union as a campus 
bargaining agent. | 

Within 30 days, the NLRB 
will. call an election at UVM 
among full-time - faculty. The 
union must receive 50 percent of 
the votes. cast in order to be- 
come legally empowered. If it 
does, it will exist under govern- 
ment auspices as a legitimate 
bargaining agent. The NLRB will 
help to set up its office. 


“We got 34 percent of the 


vote last time,” said Orth. ‘We 
only need 16 «percent more,” 
assuming that none of the earlier 
proponents have changed their 
mind. “I think we can get that.” 

Orth described what he felt 
_were inequities between the 
administration and the faculty. 
“Everything that comes out of 
an administrative offite is a 
political statement. They even 
have their ‘own _ propaganda 
sheet,” he said, pointing toa 
copy of This Week. — 

When asked if he had 
submitted anything to that pub- 


lication, he admitted that he had 


never tried. 

_ “We have no newspaper, 
and no money,” he added. “We 
are dependent on whatever im- 
portance is attached to us by 
publications in the community. 
We’re not anything on campus — 
we’re nobody.” 

Orth is convinced the facul- 
ty has little or no control. over 


decisions concerning the Univer- . 


sity or its academic policies. 
“The legislature legally delegates 


authority to the administration ' 


over all matters,” Orth claimed, 
including ‘class size, ‘teaching 
loads, and the overall structure 
"Of the University, He suggested, 


‘The interest of the og 


would be better re 


sented if * 
; We got tagither sheed of time to 


decide what we want,” - 


Inequity of ‘silaries and 


‘Yeumnpdion improvements such as 
the new telephone system on 
campus, the costs could be 
absorbed elsewhere. 

“We may also . re-evaluate 
hiring people to replace some of 
those retiring from now on,” he 
added. 
member retires, we will examine 
the position left open to see if it 
is necessary to hire someone new 
to fill it.” 

The final budget will be 
determined next June, and any 
tuition hikes will be determined 


number of books, but in the cost . PTObably by April,” according 


to Stanfield. “The ‘present: pro- 


posals are an estimation: Chan- - 


Bes in the national economy and 
in the reaction of the Legislature 
will affect the final ‘figures.” 


Push _ 
at UVM 


union concern. For example, 
Orth noted that the agriculture 
faculty works twelve months of 


the year, while the arts and 


science faculty works only nine. 
At present, this discrepancy does 
not affect: the salary relationship 
between the colleges. 

Potential 
are also concerned about the 
budget for fiscal year 1981, 
Which the Board of Trustees 
discussed last weekend in Rut- 
land. Orth objected to wording 


“...the last time 
the unionization 
issue came up, 


the S.A. Senate 
voted not to 


support it...” 


which implied a relationship 
between salary increases and the 
proposed tuition ‘hike. (See 
related story, this page). 
“ “It’s calculated to make 
students feel that the tuition 
increase is directly related to the 


salary increases.” Orth observed 


that the last time the unioniza- 
tion issue came up, the Student 
Association Senate voted not to 
support. the faculty efforts. 
“Students are in the middle. 
They don’t really know what’s 
going.on. Wording such as this 
could have the same effect on 
the Senate this timé, too.” 
Orth valso expressed a fear 
that. “pekformance .. improve- 
ment” cuts discussed by the 
Board of Trustees, would affect 


class size ‘and course -loads - 


for teachers. 
“I have ‘no\ personal bias 
ded Orth. 
would 
faculty.” 


function. 


union on. . teaching loads among depart- . ¢ 
rd; wpents and salah Tinea 


“When a faculty /staff 


union members 
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speculated that in five years the govern- (Ed 
ment would be spending. half of the ; _ spoke 
‘American economic pie if it continues at College 
the pace it has, kept for the past fifty Cynic e 


the first reason cited by Crane. The U.S. 
government has “failed to live up to its 
ideals,” and Crane aims to reverse this 
policy. He promised the retum of a 


“materially blessed era,” if elected, Y°4ts. This massive “federal intervention” — 
flecting on his childhood during the of the U.S. purchasing muscle is threat- ps u 
~ hata ening the security of personal liberties | anne 
Crane pointed to inadequate money nd freedoms, Crane asserted, and has “= s “ 
sources causing inflation, as being the nourished *the apathy which he perceives Big = i 
chief deterrent in the re-establishment of 45 prevailing in American political behay- casi 
a materially blessed era in the U.S. “The _ ior. 


brought 


source ie of iafition Bhs srg Crane emphasized the balancing of Monday 
and Indianapolis, is called counter- the federal budget a3 the primary step in gaining 
feiting.” Crane blamed the destruction of resolving the nation’s inflation problems. slim, the 
the integrity of the dollar through liqui- The annual Congressional debt fif ty years the tick 
dation of the national debt as the prime 28° of $2.5 billion is now spent daily by Senator 
culprit of the economy’s inflationary Congress, whose present total debt —— 
status. Referring to the dollar as the “J.C. _ amounts to $1,000,000,000. Crane wants e 
(Jimmy Carter) Penny,” Crane presented to redistribute this budget, placing ; was or: 
an historical perspective on the health of Nationa] defense and energy security as or me 
the nation’s economy, calling the 70’s the top priorities for increased expenditures. 7 Po 
“most indebted era in the history of the The budgets of social service programs, -Speech, 
U.S.” such as Housing and Urban Development 1 answer p 
Crane believes that incentives to, (HUD) and Health and Welfare (HW), aap 
activate the work force must be provided Would be cut in order to increase other - ete e 
for through increased productivity in the financing, without hiking of bureaucratic wa 
country. This productivity would be spending. Crane feels that these budget what a 


enhanced by a savings policy, which cuts will prompt better services for the 
would encourage workers to put their . public. 
money back -into the banks instead of 


constrain 
repetition 
compared 


Crane spend most of his hour-long 


Republican Phil Crane Photo by Bob Rinker spending or investing in other markets, presentation answering issues-oriented Pope’s,” 
—~.,and a 30% bracket reduction in personal questions from the audience. - intervene 
By Helen Pelzman income taxes as a means of abolishing that if é 
“Government doesn’t do anything of | Over a year ago. His major platform issues present “confiscatory and counterpro- Representative Crane announced his SALT II 
a productive nature,” said Republican center around a reformation of tax laws, ductive’’ tax programs. candidacy over a year ago on August 2, 
presidential candidate Philip M. Crane in and the creation of a “stewardship” He cited a self-authored bill which 1978. Although not yet recognized as a Cynic 
a speech at St. Michael’s College last within the presidency. fixes the percent of what the government _ front-runner for the Republican nomina- ‘ about the 
Monday evening. Crane opened with an explanation of can spend as equivalent to the percentof tion, (12% of Republicans polled in in Americ 


Crane, a congressional representative why he is seeking. the presidency, an personal and national income growth, asa March chose Crane as a presidential differentiz 
from the twelfth district of Illinois, spoke office he views as being >ne of the most program which would remedy govern-. candidate), his strategy is aimed at and tradi 
to a crowd of about fifty, during thisstop unpopular positions within the Federal ment excesses in three years. Crane, the gaining. him the spotlight in the cast of . thought? 


on a Northeastern tour which is aimed at Government. The challenge to provide ranking minority member of the Congres- Republican candidates, by projecting a you stan 
feinforcing his candidacy, announced solutions for.a problem-ridden U.S. was sional Ways and Means Committee, strongly conservative position on issues. : perceive a 


COLLEGE SKIERS | 
_ READ THIS IMPORTANT NOTICE! : . | 
SUGARBUSH | ‘SUGARBUSH NORTH= 


SKI FREE—SPECIAL—COLLEGE INT RODUCT ION DAY 


SEND IN THIS VALUABLE COUPON —- iT_]Yes i Want To's ci For FREE 
im ; Sandee sal : 
For free skiing on our first Vermont College Day at 


i 
SUGARBUSH VALLEY— ‘To be held on a weekday [  sADDRE: 
early this winter. We'll also send you complete 7 | : 
information on our special college student season pass CTY ________STATE_ZIP 
in case you miss registration. | ' COLLEGE ADDRESS 
| , | ; | 
A 
a 
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| 
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NAME : 
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Mail to  Seaadbion Valley, Werren | fococcc: 
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(Editor’s Note: Philip Crane, who 
spoke Monday night on the St. Michael’s 
College campus, gave an interview to 
Cynic editors Helen Pelzman and Russell 
Flannery following his address.. The 
introduction was written by Russell 
Flannery.) 


Standing no worse in political polls 


than Jimmy Carter did at a comparable 
point in the last Presidential campaign, 
Tight-wing republican Philip’ Crane 
brought ‘his campaign to Winooski, 
Monday. Although Crane’s chances of 
gaining the nomination are considered 
slim, the possibility that he could share 
the ticket with a moderate — perhaps 
Senator Howard Baker — seem much less 
remote. 

Whether Crane’s directness Monday 
was characteristic of right wing politicians 
or only a hazy reflection of his actual 
political sentiments is moot. In his 


_ speech, and subsequent question and 


answer period, he usually stuck to the 
question, and, when failing to do so, 
left the implication of his statements 
clear. 

The following questions are some- 
what imbalanced, due to: Crane’s time 
constraint, and our désire to avoid 
repetition for the address. There, Crane 
compared his views on abortion to ‘“‘the 
Pope’s,” hinted that the U.S. should. have 
‘intervened in Angola in 1975, and said 
that if elected, he would “shred” the 
SALT Ii treaty. 


Cynic (Flannery): We read a lot 
about the development of a ‘New Right’ 
in American politics today. Would you 
differentiate between the ‘New Right’ 
and traditionally accepted conservative 
thought? And would you indicate where 
you stand in that spectrum, if you 
perceive a difference between the two? 
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confused me is what exactly is meant by 


the ‘New Right.’ Kevin Philips was, I 


think, the one. that coined that term. I 
think it is more a media term than 
anything else because some of the people 
predominatély identified with the so- 


called ‘New Right’ are people like 


Richard Bigary and Howie Philips. Bigary 
was -executive director of The Young 
Americans for Freedom back in the early 
60’s. 

‘New Right’ only has relevance if 
you’re talking about post WWII vs. 
pre-World War II. The pre WWII conserva- 
tive was an isolationist, the post WWII 
was the exact opposite. The pre WWII 
conservative believed in protective tariffs 
(his hand grips). The post WWII was a 
free trader. I’m not sure that those 
distinctions are all that meaningful. I 
know one of the supposed components of 
the ‘New Right’ is the focus on single 
issues whether it’s abortion or gun 
control, or what have you. In that sense, 
again, I don’t think there’s some -valid 
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Crane: One of the things that has — 


GUMUTMYAL, = TURNGUE 


distinction to be: made. I think that 
conservatives have a threat of consistency 
in their positions on all of those issues. 
They’re either issues of morality or 
common sense or constitutionality, where 
conservative position, I think, has been 
remarkably consistent. 

Cynic (Pelzman): ‘Regarding party 
affiliation, if elected, how well do you 
expect to. work with the Democratic 
Congress, assuming it still has a Demo- 
cratic majority? 

Crane: I think the House, at feast, 
will probably still be. One, I think the 10 
years experience I’ve had in the Congress 
will be very beneficial, in that respect. It’s 
a question of knowing who controls what 
power, and how to deal with people in a 
way that won’t get hacks aroused or put 
you into confrontation. 

But~secondly,: a recognizing point 
that Abraham Lincoln made once that 
‘With public sentiment behind you, 
anything is possible. Without it, nothing 


- is possible.’ Therefore he said, ‘he who. 


affects public sentiment does a greater act 


Delta Psi 3rd Annual 
LOWENBRAUFEST 


-Lawn Party Saturday Oct. 13 12:00-5:00 


Music:Gordon Stone & his Blue Grass Clones 


Knoekwurst & Saukraut 
Rain Location: Indoors 


A 
Conversation 
with 

Philip Crane 
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than he who simply enacts statutes.’ What 
he was talking about was utilizing the 
Presidential platform to create a climate 
of thinking in the country that suddenly. 
makes it good politics for the Democratic 
majority to do the right thing whether 
they are doing it for the right reasons. In 
other words, if suddenly they are voting 
to produce balanced budgets, it may not 
be because they believe in it, but because 
they believe that’s good politics. 

_ So, you can create a climate where 
you can get them to do the right thing, 
even if it’s for the wrong reasons. 

Cynic (Pelzman): So you feel, the 
office of the President can really project 
that kind of leadership? 

Crane: Oh, yes, very definitely. 

Cynic (Pelzman): I’m curious about 
who you think the Democratic nominee 
will be, and what kind of fight they will 
have. 

Crane: I think that Ted Kennedy 
cannot avoid getting into it at this point. 
I think he removed his last excuse for not 

(continued.on Page 23) —- 
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TAKE YOUR PARENTS TO A CLASSY PLACE... | Suyccos tO 


__. HAPPY HOUR 47 
Free Hors D’Oevres | 
Tuesday & Thursday 11:00 PM - 1:00 AM 
HAPPY HOUR REDUCED PRICES 


Mon. Night Shot & Draft $1.25 


Tues. Bloody Mary Night $.85 
Wed. : Ladies Night redubed prices 
Thurs. Gentlemen’s Night - 


-_ . FREE POPCORN 
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On Campu 


UVM Grad Brings 


Staff Report 
Five Rabbinical - students 
including a UVM graduate have 


come from New York to spend , 


the Jewish holiday of Succos 
with the Burlington Jewish com- 
munity. . , 
The ‘five belong to the 
ubaritch Youth Organization 
headed by Lubavitcher Rebbe, 
who resides in Brooklyn, Their 
aim is to stimulate the obser- 


~ vance of the holiday in the town- 


and on campus. Their campaign 
is part of a nationwide program 
by this movement. peu 

Succos calls for all Jews to 

dwell in temporary huts (one of 
which has been built in front of 
Billings) for seven days to 
commemorate the wanderings of 
the Jewish people when they left 
Egypt nearly 3,000 years ago. 
The hut outside of Billings is 
called a Succah. It is being 
manned by the Rabbis through 
the week to try and get as many 
ws as possible to participate in 
festival. A succos party is 
planned for. one night of the 
holiday. ... 

Another facet of their cam- 
paign to bring Succos closer to 
the people is a “Succah” mobile, 
an open-backed trailer with a 
Succah propped up inside. This 
idea, introduced by the Luba- 
vitcher Rebbe a decade ago, has 
been a great success in other 
states and this is to be its inaugu- 
ration in Vermont, and time and 
weather permitting, in New 
Hampshire. 

Among the Mitzvas- (pre- 
cepts) to be fulfilled on Succos 
is the blessing that is made each © 
day of thé festival on four 
species of plants. The impor- 
tance of this mitzva is heighten- 
ed by the symbolism of the four 
plants. The diverse characteris- 


College 


tics of the plants symbolize the 
Jewish religion and its many 
different members. 

The four types of plants 
consist of-seet smelling, Yasying 
Esrog (citron), the palm branch 
(lulov) whose produce, the date. 
possesses good taste but no 
scent, the fragrant myrtle leaves 
¢hadasim) and the willow bran- 
ches (arovos) which neither 
smell nor taste good. 

-=These symbolize the differ- 
ent types of Jews, from those 
who are both learned and 
observe the mitzvas (command 
marks) to. those who have 
neither attribute. However, in 
order to make this blessing, . al] 
four species must be combined 
indicating the unification of all 
Jews into one cohesive group. 
By leaving out any one of the 
four species, the blessing cannot 
be made. The overall symbolism 
of the Succos holiday and the 
four species is the drawing down 
of God’s blessing on the Jewish 
people and the world at large, 
which can only be affected 
through peace and harmony 
among the Jewish people. 

The holiday, which con- 
tinues until Sunday night the 
14th of October, culminates 
with the festival of Simchas 
torch. This celebrates the termi- 


nation of the cycle of the Bible 
(Torah). A different portion of 
the Bible is read every Saturday 
in the synagogue and it is 
completed every year on Sim- 
chas Torah, the most joyous 
occasion of the whole year. The 
Torah scrolls are brought out 
from the cabinet in which they 
are kept. Everyone, scholars and 
laymen alike, dance around the 
Synagogue proudly taking turns 
clutching the holy scroll. 


The Succah (this one in front of Billings) represents the = 
wanderings of the Jews 3,000 years ago. 


Photo by Sarah Brayman 


Female Theologian to 


Speak at UV 


O REFERENCE 0) THE OCCULT 0 NATURE 
0 ECONOMICS 1) AND LOTS MORE 


99° =$.4.9 


- By Pat Rooney 
The University of Vermont, 
in conjunction with the Newman 
Lecture Series, announces that 
Rosemary—Houghton, author, 
mother, _ teacher, Philosopher 
and distinguished female theolo- 
gian, will be speaking on campus 
October 16th at the Newman 
Center (Redstone Campus) at 
7:30 p.m. Sis 
: The topic of her discussion: 
will be “Christian, Sexuality: Sex 
and oe Transformation.” 
own in both Europ, 
the United States as a i 
in theological thinking,” Mrs. 
Houghton has devoted Many of 


her intellectual efforts, through 
some thirty books, to defining 
the importance of theology in 
the experience of the individual. 
When not directly involved with 
the © small community . venture 
which she and her husband have 
started, Mrs. Houghton lectures 
in England and America, appears 
on television and radio in 


‘Europe and continues to write. 


Although Houghton has been 
the recipient of the AueLa 
award and several other honor- 
ery degrees, she has had little 
formal education and has 
.no formal diplomas. 
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Last year, in good weather, Oktoberfest drew immense crowds. 


Changes In Planning 


By Sarah Bailey 

“We want to Overcome the 
negative image of 1977 when 
Oktoberfest was held inside, so 
this year we’re fully prepared to 
go either way,” explained Gary 
Netsch, one of the coordinators 
of this year’s Oktoberfest. 

Oktoberfest, UVM’s tradi- 


| tional fall festival, will occur this 


Saturday from noon to 5 p.m. If 
the weather is good, it will be 
held on the Redstone Green, and 
if not, it will be held in the 
Gutterson Fieldhouse. 

Netsch outlined a number 
of changes in organization this 
year. “We’re overly organized to 
go. outside, but we kept in mind 
the possibility that the weather 
wouldn’t cooperate,” he said, 
watching as the snow fell outside 
last Tuesday. 

The problems with the last 
time Oktoberfest was held inside 


in 197.7 involved not only a lack » 


of preparation, but also a lack of 


- space. “It was all crammed into 


the tennis court section of the 
fieldhouse,” he explained. “This 
year, we have double that space 


‘available. The layout for both an 


outside and inside festival have 
been completely mapped out.” 

This year’s events will in- 
clude the traditional beer tent, 
craft displays and sales of beer 
mugs and T-shirts. There will 
also. be’ entertainment from 
various groups and the cow 
milking contest. 

“We have 2000 beer mugs 
this year. They’re almost un- 
breakable and hold 12 oz! The 
mugs are all plastic this year, as 
opposed to last year’s plastic and 
styrofoam . combination. We 
don’t know how long they’tl last 
so we’re not selling any ahead of 
time,” explained Netsch. 

T-shirts will be sold in 
Simpson and Wright Tuesday 
through Thursday between 5 
and 6 p.m. 

The organizers have doubled 
the entertainment over last year, 


and have significantly changed © 


the groups involved. “We have 
only three professional groups 
and haye tripled the number of 
studend entertainment acts. The 


‘German Band, and a 


number of groups from Living/ 
Learning Center will be invol- 
ved,” said Netsch. 

_ “They're all working for a 
free mug, food, and a couple of 
free beers,” “explained Netsch. 

The traditional beer tent has 
also had some facelifting done. 
This year it will be catered by 
the Sheraton Hotel and is 
licensed with the approval of the 
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Prepares Oktoberfest 


City of Burlington, and the 
Vermont State Liquor Board. As 
Netsch put it, “It’s now legal as 
well as organized.” 

Beer will no longer be free 


however, costing 25 cents and an 


approved I.D. willbe required. 
“As a licensed organization, we 


‘have to show our responsibi- 


lity,” he-stated, . 

Eighty tables are registered 
for the crafts exhibition. “‘We’re 
becoming one of the largest craft 
displays in Vermont — this year 
we had people write and ask us 
for permission to display!” 
added :Netsch, “‘] think we’ve hit 
our ceiling in that category. We 
don’t want to become specifical- 
ly a craft show.” If the event 
goes indoors, at least 75 of the 
tables have been accommodated 
for, , 
A new section this year will: 
be, a “Non-profit” area. Non- 
profit organizations have been 
allowed free space if they’re not 
selling anything to display their 
cause. “If they’are selling things, 
we’re charging them:$10 a table, 
instead of $25 as: the craft 
people have to. pay,” said 
Netsch. 

A raffle will also be held by 
the Oktoberfest Committee. 
Tickets are one dollar and first 


prize is a pair of tickets to the . 


Olympics. Second prize is a $30 
backpack from Eastern Moun- 
tain. Sports, and third prize is 
dinner for two at The Potting 
Shed. 

The remainder of the chan- 
ges in Oktoberfest are organiza- 


= 


Photo by Kevin Eaton 


tional ones. A major problem 
last year was parking. “We had 
8500-9000 people last year and 
the parking situation near Red- 
stone was terrible. People were 
parking on the lawns of the 
people nearby. We had to pay to 
repair one man’s lawn and hedge 
that got run over and parked 
on,” explained Netsch. ‘Not 
only was that a financial ex- 
pense, but it damaged relations 
with the people nearby.” 

This year there will be ten 
UVM security and two Burling- 
ton police officers to assist in 


the parking. A letter has also 


been sent out to residents asking 
for feedback after this weekend, 
comparing it to last year. 

“We have more than enough 
people to make sure things run 
smoothly this year,” aid 
Netsch. “If we are inside, te 
will be fewer people, but parents 
and alumni already have their 
plans made.” Hotels have been 
booked for months and there are 


no: rooms left in the area. ° 


“Obviously, if they’re here, 
they’re not going to change their 
plans.on account of the wea- 
ther.” 

The decision on whether it 
will be held indoors or not will 
be made Saturday morning. “‘Jill 
Carnaghi (another coordinator) 


-and I have been deciding each 


day this week whether that day’s 


weather would warrant in or. 
out,” said Netsch. It will be 


outside if at all possible, unless 
the weather is simply too 
unpleasant. 


~ Schedule of Events 


12:00 p.m. — Medieval 
Combat. The Medieval Club of 
the Society for Creative Ana- 
chronism. 

12:20 p.m. — Equestrian 
Drill. The UVM Horse Club. 

12:30 p.m. — Dance. The 
Green Mountain Cloggers. 

12:45 p.m. — Music. Broken 
Arrow, ; 

-1:00 p.m. — Mime, Juggling. 
George Sherwood, 

1:30 p.m. — Dance. The 
UVM Folk Dance Club. 

2:00 .p.m. — Music. The 


- Classical & Baroque Suite of 


L/L. 
2:30 p.m. — _ ‘Frisbee 
Demonstration. 
~ 2:50 p.m. — Dance Encore. 
The Green Mountain Cloggers. 
3:00 p.m. — Music. -Tom 
Eslick. 
3:45 p.m. — Milking Con- 
test Begins. The UVM Dairy 


Club. ; 

3:55 p.m. — Music. 

4:10 p.m. — Mime, etc. The 
Silent Company of L/L. 

4:30 p.m. — Dance. The 
Scottish Folk Dance Group. 

4:50 p.m. — Music. Dave 
Hall, Reed Dewey. and Tara 
Bystrak. 

5:10 p.m. — Tai Chi & 
Thunderball. A Demonstration. 


In. addition to the above 
entertainment on stage, the 
UVM .German Band will be 
providing revelers in the) beer 
tent with om-pah music. During 
some of the German Band’s 


breaks, the German Suite of L/L 


will be —leading—choruses of 
German folk and drinking songs.. 
The-UVM Concert Band will 


be performing from 12:00 p.m. 


until 1:30 p.m. on the north end 


‘of Redstahe‘Green. 
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Put on a happy face at Lums, and you can have a Cheeseburger forthe 
price of our famous All Beef Burger. Nee em 

Your smile will make us happy, and your no-extra-cost Cheeseburger 
(with genuine Cheddar Cheese, American, or Mozzarella) will make you 
happy. So, come to Lums, smile, and say “cheese.” . 
5 © Offer Ends Wed. 10/17 


wi KIDS MENU 
[ Kids CAN DINE FOR A DOLLAR TWENTY NINE 


SOUTHERN FRIED CHICKEN 5.95 


By Claire McCrea 

The direct action at Sea- 
brook, New Hampshire nuclear 
power plant has now dispersed. 
After Tuesday’s release of the 
seven Burlington demonstrators 
arrested, the 75 UVM and 
Burlington activists have return- 
ed home. 

Whether the attempted 
occupation was a success or a 
‘failure is a debated issue. In an 
exclusive Cynic interview Rick 
Sharp, Burlington attorney and 
on-site legal advisor for the 
“Burlington 7,” presents his 
view of the action and its 
outcome. igs 

Cynic: Was the occupation a 
failure? 

Sharp: Contrary to recent 
press reports concerning the 
direct’ action at Seabrook, I 
gS ; believe it was a stunning success 
’ rather than a miserable failure. 

_The long-range goals of our 
anti-nuclear movement remain 
the same. They are: to slow 
down and stop nuclear power; to 
put the issue of nuclear power 
before the public; and to win 
over the hearts and minds of the 
American people to our cause. 

The continuing actions at 
Seabrook go a long way toward 
achieving these goals. 

Cynic: What part does Sea- 
brook play in the anti-nuke 
*. movement? . 

Sharp: The occupation at 
Seabrook is part of an overall 
evolutionary process. We’re ex- 


Prime Ribs of Beef au jus 9.75 
: (2 Ib. Vermont Cut) 


Served with: A variety of Homemade Breads & 
Butter, Soup du-Jour, Dinner Salad & choice of 
Dressings, Rice Pilaf or Potato, Vegetable & 
Coffee, Tea or Milk with Dessert. | 


ML, 
THE RESTAC RANT 
The Old Board, 520 Shelburne Rd: 


Reservations A ppreciated 
Parties & Banquets Accommodated 
$62-936] 


SEASON SKI PASS _ 
-  , for | 
VERMONT STUDENTS 


$99” 


~ if Purchased by Oct. 15, 1979 
$120 afer Oct. 15 


THE VERMONT STUDENT PASS is good for 
unlimited skiing from Monday to Friday except 
Dec..25 through Jan. 1 & Feb. 18 


Additionally, holders of the VERMONT STUDENT 
PASS may purchase a daily weekend or holiday 
ticket for $10.00 if they want to ski on those 
days as well. 


RATES FOR ADULTS: 
Weekday $14.00 — | 
Holiday Weeks & Weekends $17.50 


To purchase the pass fill out coupon 


below and send with check or mo 
order to: - 


+ MAD RIVER GLEN 
WAITSFIELD , VT.05673 


| Please register me for a non-transfer- 
| able snon-refundable Vermont Student 
Pass. 


Seabrook...” 


ploring new forms of civil 
disobedience through non- 
violence. 

It became apparent over the 
past year that civil disobedience . 
and legal rallies would not stop: 
the construction of Seabrook. 
Faced with that alternative and 
with the incident of Three Mile 
Island, people felt they needed 
to take.a more active role. 

The action at Seabrook is an 
important linkin the evolution 
of the non-violent anti-nuclear 
movement. 

The lessons we've learned at 
Seabrook will prove valuable in 
future attempts- to stop con- 
struction at that site, to halt the 
operation of existing plants (like 
Vernon), and to prevent the 
construction of other plants in 
the future. 

The determination of those 
involved in this occupation, 
especially Vermont representa- 
tives, has clearly demonstrated 
the commitment of people of all 
ages to stop nuclear power. 

Cynic: How do you account 
for the violence that occurred? 

Sharp: All the groups of 
demonstrators that took part in 


aiken an cies cel 


; Name the’ action at. Seabrook were 
' one non-violent. Never was any vio- 
1 Sapo . lence shown by the activists. No 
| College Address one raised a hand or engaged in 
ee activities to inflict injury on 
ee . ee eee 


‘another person. It was passive 
resistance all the way, even when . 
~ things were tough: And things 
_ Were tough — we were right on 
the line. + 
' Cynic: How does Seabrook 
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EXPECT] A nti-Nuclear Attorney — 
AT PRICES YOU DONT] Speaks On Seabrook 


compare to past demonstra- 
tions? te 

Sharp: This direct action 
was in contrast to supposedly 
non-violent movements of the 
past, such as the civil rights and 
anti-war movements, Kent State 
and Chicago afe particular exam- 
ples of violence’ brought on by 
the protestors themselves, 

The retreat of Seabrook 
derhonstfators to the south past 
the cement plant must have been 
every bit as tense as Kent State: 


But in contrast, no rocks or 


bottles or anything else were. 
thrown at police. There was 
nothing but passive resistance on 
the part of the protestors. 
Their commitment to ‘non-vio- 
lence prevented the situation 
from becoming like Kent State. 

Cynic: Isn’t fence-cutting a 
violent act? 

Sharp: The _ distinction 
should be drawn between the 
minimum destruction of .proper- 
ty necessary to attempt occupa- 
tion and destructive behavior 
toward persons or individuals. 

Cynic:* But violence against 
persons did take place at §ea- 
brook. 

Sharp: The violence at Sea- 
brook was not in us; it was in 
the police, in the system. We 
were not the bearers or provo- 
kers of violence. The violence at 
Seabrook was perpetuated by 
the establishment that put for- 
ward and condoned the use of 
excessive violence to prevent the 


“dt became apparent over the past 
year that civil disobedience and 
legal rallies would not stop... 


occupation. 

Police used mace and force 
without reason. They even put 
mace in the water they pumped 
from the tank trucks on the 
crowd. Innocent parties were 
consistently maced. People 
watched their friends getting 
maced, and still managed to hold 
back their afiger and fear, and 
did not strike back. The police 
slashed the inflated inner tubes 
which supported floating bridges 
while people were actually 
standing on them. Rather than 
respond. to aggression with 
aggression, the demonstrators 
talked with police, appealing to 
their sense of humanity, Tal 

-Cynic:. How — about the 


“scenes of violence we saw on 


television? 

Sharp: The point should be 
made ‘that when the press was 
there, the police were much 
more restrained. When they had 
a lot of media coverage, the cops 
were less brutal. The press didn’t 


~cover. those people who remain- 


ed peaceful even under extreme 
stress. 

_ Cynic: Were the Protestors 
Prepared for what happened? 

~ Sharp: Those involved in 
the movement are well prepared 
in non-violent civil disobedience. 
They’ve * been through. disci- 
plined training in non-violent 
action. Over the three day 
Period that I was.there, 1 was 


amazed that they didn’t panic, 


Their commitment to peaceful 
Principles was clearly evident. 
Cynic: How does a person 


y 


remain calm when he or she js 
about to be maced? 

Sharp: I witnessed extreme 
dedication of demonstrators 
even under severe stress condi- 
tions.. Those during the southern 
approach on Sunday stand out 
as an example to New Hamp- 


shire authorities of the non- 
violent means by which both 


sides can Achieve their goals. We 
steadied ourselves down, and 
that kept the police cool. The 
restraint of the crowd diffused a 
potentially volatile situation. 


' Furthermore, those arrested did 


not struggle or resist arrest. 
Cynic: Wasn’t there some 
disagreement and divisiveness 
-among the protestors at Sea- 
brook? : 
Sharp: There is no disagree- 
ment among. all anti-nuke acti- 
vists-concerning the approach of 
non-violent © civil. disobedience. 
They may use a variety of 
tactics, but their commitment to 
their common philosophy is the 
same. They believe in non- 
violence, 

The nature of the action at 
Seabrook demonstrates the long 
range commitment of the indivi- 
duals involved. The action began 
Saturday and is still continuing 
today. We will not rest until the 
nuclear tide is turned. : 

Cynic: At times the action 
seemed disorganized. 

Sharp: Although there may 
have been a shift in tactics over 
the past several days, there has 
been no change in commitment. 
On Sunday, for example, a 
spontaneous peaceful rally deve- 
loped: in front of the main gate 
of the Seabrook plant. People 
marched up Route 1 to stage 
that demonstration. Picketing 
continued in fr~ ~° of both gates. 

Cynic: Ho was the action 
organizéd? 

Sharp: Our direct action at 
Seabrook has been a total 


-action. It’s taken place at many 


different levels. People have sung 
peace songs or chants, have 
formed pickets, have staged 
rallies, and have made attempts 
to occupy the site. 

An individual was thus able 
to choose at which level to 
participate. It was each person’s 
decision as to how much fo give. 
The strength of numbers at each 
level was important. 

Cynic: What is the attitude 
of New Hampshire residents 
toward the plant? ‘ 

Sharp: Not only outsiders 
were commited to the occupa- 
tion at Seabrook. People in the 
Seabrook community to a large 
extent supported the action. | 
remember seeing an elderly man 
carrying a placard outside of the 
southern . gate which read, 
“Grandmas and Grandpas 
Against Nuclear Power.” Many 
middle-aged and elderly people 
stood in picket lines throughout 
the weekend. 

Cynic: You had access as a 
legal counselor to the seven in 
jail. How were they? 

Sharp: The conditions of 
imprisonment of the seven per- 
sons afrested at Seabrook were 
absolutely inexcusable in today’s 
society. We find it absolutely 
reprehensible on many accounts. 

First, prison officials incar- 
cerated these prisoners without 
any contact with the outside 


_ world, They were denied any 


communication with family or 
friends, and were not even 


(continued on page 11) 
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Seabrook protesters last weekend. 


Interview... 


(continued from pg. 10) 


permitted to speak with attor- 
neys for the first several hoiits. 

Second, the prisoners’ per- 
sonal possessions were taken 


‘from them and thrown on a’ 


heap outside the jail where they 
were left without security. The 
prisoners were not _ issued 
receipts for any of their belong- 
ings, including their backpacks, 
etc. They were denied access to 
any personal affects including 
paper and writing material, 
books, etc. 

Third, all seven of the 
prisoners are vegetarians; thus 
prison food was incompatible. 
Even so, the prisoners were 
denied access to food offered by 
their on-site support groups. As 
a consequence, all the prisoners 
‘were fasting. 

Fourth, the prisoners were 
being held at a maximum 
security prison facility, an un- 
necessarily repressive measure, in 
light of the reason for their 
arrests. 

Fifth, the physical. condi- 
tions of the prison facility were 
turn of the century. The cells 
were dark and‘ dingy; only one 
or two had any lights. 

Sixth, the women were kept 
in quarantine. They were kept 


‘isolated, incommunicado, a sit- 


uation similar to solitary con- 
finement. They were not allow- 


_ed out from their separate cells 


except for a shower once a day 


and to speak with their attor- . 


neys. 

Cynic: Why did the seven 
refuse to disclose their names? 

Sharp: The seven arrested 
chose not to identify themselves 
as a statement against nuclear 
power. They chose not to give 
their names in order to avoid 
being merely shuffled through 
the legal system. They showed 
their commitment to our cause~ 
by not identifying themselves as 
individuals but rather identifying 
themselves simply as members of 
the anti-nuclear community of 
people. 

Cynic: What was the pur- 
pose of requesting unconditional 
release? 

Sharp: They Aeinanded un- 
conditional release for reasons 
similar to remaining anonymous. | 
Unconditional release is release 
from jail without charges, bail, 
trial, fines, or criminal record. 

Cynic: What is the future of 
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the anti-nuke movement? 

Sharp: The anti-nuclear 
movement will go beyond Sea- 
brook, continuing until the 
threat of nuclear power is 
stopped. 

Direct Action at Seabrook 
has been the birth of a new form 
of civil disobedience. . 

This new kind of civil 
disobedience still holds to the 
principle of non-violence. It is 
part of the mainstream of’ 
positive social change without 
aggression. 

It is clear that the number 
of people involved in the anti- 
nuclear movement is growing all 
the time. We will be back in 
strength at Seabrook and 
throughout New England at 
other nuclear power plants to 
slow down and halt nuclear 
power. 

We will continue our efforts 
until the hearts and minds of the 
American people are convinced 
and informed of the inherent 
dangers of nuclear power. Our 


movement comes from the grass- - 


roots; we will continue to build 
and grow, -and will -keep the 
movement going. 


Senators 
Elected 


Thirty-seven Senators were: 
lected from 55 candidates last 
eek to form the 1979-1980 
tudent Association Senate. — 

Those. elected as On- 
ampus Senators were: Arthur 


dams, Brad Aldrich, Pam Car- ° 


o, Liz Allen, Anne Harris, Leon 
Heyward, Jamie Stockel, Mark 
Robinson, John (Jack) Heath, 

David Phillips, 


atz, Kate Cleary, Mark Shenk. 
an, and Laura Callan. Off 
mpus Senators elected were: 

y Gilmore, Carol Smith, 
eff Beckerman, Carol Delaney, 


ric Silverman, David Harris, ‘ 


_Comelia (Keela) 


‘Greek Senators are Kerry 
rger, Nancy Lee, Nancy Bree, 
uzy Rose and Frank Colletta. 
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Jp Super Special! 3 Days Only || 


Reg. $14.50 


Cheenos 


the preppie pant... 

You want ‘em to wear with 
a tattersall shirt and shetland 
pullover. traditional work 
pant styling. tough details: 


a buttoned-down back pocket. 


Topstitching. Side pockets to jam 
your hands into. Slim-jim legs. 


In colors like teal, camel, grey, navy, 


OPEN . wine, Air Force blue, etc. Sizes 25-34. 


TONIGHT 
THURSDAY 
UNTIL... 


9:00pm. 


515.90 


VALUES TO $26 


Men's Sport Shirts 


*VELOURS + 
*CHAMOIS 
*CORDUROYS 


* *ULTRA SUEDES 
_ We heard you needed sportshirts 


this fall... and we know you want 
quality at a good price. 

Here they are... all the shirts 
you want — velours, chamois, 
corduroys, ultrasuedes — 

all at $15.90 each! Believe it! 
Velours in classic V-neck ‘and 
placket-front styles. 

The corduroys... classic styling 
in thin-wale corduroy. 

The heavy-weight chamois. 

And Western-styled ultrasuedes. 
Great shirts... every one of them 
warm. In shades of navy, rust, 
brown, beige, earth tones. 
S-M-L-XL. All priced 
regularly from $20 — $26. 


—Men’s Shop on Main 


$14.50 reg. price.. 


now only $11.90 gach! 
Get with the prep... and stock 


.up at this super low price. 


Today thru Saturday only! 
—Way In on Main 
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skirts and slacks for women 


slacks for men 


shown: skirt 40. 
blouse 35. 
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PINCHAS ZUKERMAN 
“A great musician? 


—Chie ago Daily News 


| violinist born? 


Friday, October 19, 1979 8:00- 10:00 pm 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


| 
Tickets - $8.00, $6.50, $4.50, available at the Campus Ticket Store, call 656-3418 
; hop Lane Series 
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The “New Right ” 
Rides Again, Again 


By Dana Baron 

ite In the 1930’s and 40’s, 
organized labor fought for the 
right to establish “closed shops” 
where all who worked in a 
particular shop must belong to 
the union. In the 1950’s and 
60’s, American Blacks fought for 
the right to participate as equals 
in American society. In the 
1960’s and 70’s, American wom- 
en fought for the right to safe 
and legal abortions on demand. 
In the 1980's, many.of the 
gains from these long years of 
struggle may be in jeopardy. 
They are beirig threatened by a 
. new upsurge in the political right 
and ultra-right in the U.S. The 
New Right, the single-issue cam- 


Ppaign, and direct fund-raising are - 


' all manifestations of the right’s 
resurgence. Meanwhile the rise 
of ultra-right is characterized by 
the re-emergence, or at least the 
renewed visibility, of the Ku 
Klux Klan and neo-Nazi organi- 
zations. 

The’ New Right burst onto 
the political scene so quickly 
and so forcefully that it has left 
many political observers stunned 
and. many. liberals running for 
cover. Taking advantage of the 
backlash resulting from the 
government’s - failure to deal 
adequately with the major prob- 
lems of society,-the New Right 
has quickly blossomed into ‘a 
full-fledged political movement. 
It boasts a host of intellectual 
theorists, writers, journalists, 
fund-raisers, and politicians; and‘ 
more than one representative of 
the New Right is currently a 
viable candidate for President. 
This sudden resurgence of the 
right may be attributed chiefly 


a to campaigns revolving around a 


single, highly emotional issue. A 
New Right candidate will use an 
issue,’ such as abortion, to 


‘discredit his opposition and to 


gain publicity for himself. The 
tactic usually keeps the voters 


_ from scrutinizing the stand of 


the New Right candidate” on 
other relevant issues, 
“The New Right 


~ around what it calls ‘hot button’ 


issues, addressing those Ameri- 
cans who feel threatened by the 
Progressive consensus of. the 
country,” according to Lisa 
Cronin Wohl, - writing in the 
August, 1979 issue of Ms. 


magazine, 


Some of these “hot button” 


me issues have created a fairly 


- 


. 
cd 


sizeable stir. The “‘Right-to- 
Work” campaign has resulted in 
legislation against “closed 
shops’’ in twenty states. Perhaps 
more renowned is- the “tax 
revolt” spearheadéd by Proposi- 
‘tion 13 in California. (Despite 
the popular-sounding term “tax 
revolt,” 77% of the money saved 
by Proposition 13 went to large 
corporations. ) 

But the hottest of the hot 
button issues is currently abor- 
tion. Associated with one of the 
largest organizations opposed to 
abortions is the Life Amend- 
ment Political Action Commit- 
tee (LAPAC). This group is 
trying to get a constitutional 
amendment passed prohibiting 
abortions. Recognizing _ that 
opposition to abortion is a 
minority cause, and that Consti- 
tutional Amendments do _ not 
come easy, the LAPAC has 


hitched its wagon to the gallop- - 
_ ing New Right. 


In an extension of the single 
issue campaign, LAPAC ‘has 
targeted-_12 incumbent U.S. 
Senators for defeat, including 
Patrick Leahy (D—Vt.), ostensi- 
bly becatse of their records on 
abortion. 

In fact, several of those 
targeted do not have particularly 
strong records in favor of 
abortion, but are actually targets 
of the New Right. For ex ple, 
Senator- Frank Church voted in 
favor of abortion only once in 
three major votes last year. But, 
he is chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations.Committee, a 
Position that the New Right 
would like to fill, and so has 
been singled out by LAPAC. 

Multiple organizational con- 
nections have already been docu- 
mented’ between LAPAC and 
some powerful New Right or- 
ganizations, most notably the 
Committee: for the Survival of a 
Free Congress. Paul Weyrich, 
executive director of CFSC, was 
asked to serve on the advisory 
board of LAPAC and Barbara 
Baroody, administrative assistant 
for LAPAC, served as special 
Projects director for CFSC for 
two years before joining 


-LAPAC. Moreover, the two 


candidates who received the 
largest sums from LAPAC were 
Robert Dorman’ of California, a 
member of CFSC’s advisory 


‘board, and Senator Roger Jepsen 


‘(continued on page 17) 
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Abortion: A Right or a Privilege? 


Part I 


By Caroline Smith 


A white-faced woman sits in 
a clinic waiting room flipping 
through*a magazine. She turns a 
page, briefly glancing over it, 
then turns again. Soon, a clinic 
technician calls her name and 
she gets up to leave the room: 
Yet, in the nervous manner in 
which she puts ‘the magazine 
down, in the way she studies the 
technician’s face for an answer 
she may- already know, an 
observer will see her groping for 
a solution before she even knows 
for certain there is a problem. 


An unplanned and unwant- 
ed pregnancy represents for 
many people a decision of a 
magnitude that they have never 
made before. Whether one is a 
housewife with several toddlers, 
a junior ‘in college, or an adoles- 
cent, a pregnancy means a 
tremendous physical and emo- 
tional commitment. And a child 
is at least an 18-year responsi- 
bility. 

For a young unmarried 
woman or an adolescent, a child 
is socially taboo. Once, every 
door was open to her. Now she 
finds them closing one by one. 
Abortion, on the.other hand, is 
also socially stigmatized. Women 


who choose this option are’ 


labelled selfish and irresponsible; 
sometimes they are called mur 
derers. Until 1973, abortions 
were, illegal in every state except 
New York, whose legislature 
repealed all restrictions on abor- 
tion in 1970. 

Still, women who were 
unready or unwilling to have a 
child sought abortions. The 
lucky ones went to England or 
Sweden for safe legal abortions, 
the others...? Stories of the 
“back-alley butchers” and‘ of 
women attempting: to abort 
themselves abound. In reality 
many of these women died. 

The Supreme Court decision 
which legalized abortion nation- 
ally declared that during the first 
three months of pregnancy, the 
state cannot bar any woman 
from obtaining an abortion from 
a licensed physician. After the 
first trimester, the state can 
regulate the performance of an 
abortion only if it would be 
detrimental to‘ the woman’s 
health. Only after 24-28 weeks 
can .a state outlaw abortion, 


‘ unless the mother’s life or health. 


is in danger. 

Additions were made to this 
decision in 1976. The Supreme 
Court decided to further protect 


the rights of women to make 


their own choice, and to clarify 
several points. in their initial 
decision. Another addition, the 
Hyde. amendment, made by 
Congress in 1976, forbid the 
use of Medicare funds for 
abortion except where the 
mother’s life is endangered or 
else in the cases of rape or incest 
which are promptly reported. 

This particular Congression- 
al amendment has cut federal 
funding of abortion by 99%, 
according to statistics compiled 
by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. States 
are allowed to use their own 
money to fund abortion, but 
many states do not. These 
changes in the law have cut off 
the means of abortion to lower 
income women who are recipi- 
ents of welfare and Medicaid. 
These women have, in some 
documented cases, returned to 
unqualified persons for illegal 
abortions due to the cost of legal 
ones. 

The Hyde Amepdment is a 
victory for the -strong abortion 
opposition which has been in 
existence since the Supreme 
Court decision of 1973. The 
roots of opposition lie in chur- 
ches whose doctrines presuppose 
a fetus gains a soul at the mo- 
ment of conception. The Catho- 
lic Church, the Mormons, some 
fundament Protestants and 
Orthodox Jews are the major 
sources of this doctrine. The 
National Abortion Rights Action 
League (N.A.R.A.L.) has called 
this organized abortion opposi- 
tion, ‘the National Right.to Life 
Committee, a spear head of the 
Catholic Church hierarchy. 

The National Right-To-Life 
Committee is the largest anti- 


abortion organization. This or- 


ganization has supported an 
amendment ‘to the Constitution 
which would ban all abortion 
except where necessary to 
prevent the death of the mother. 
According to Ms. Magazine 
(Aug. 1979). the “ease of a 
woman with an incurable disease 
where an abortion may help 
prolong her life, would be 
subject...to question as to the 
legality of the abortion as it 
would not prevent her death. 

The political branch of the 
National Right-To-Life Commit- 
tee, the Life Amendment Politi- 
cal Action Committee 
(L.A.P.A.C.), is the strongest 
propohent of this amendment. 
As @ special interest group, they 
are introducing new and danger- 
ous strategies to this method of 
politicing, according to Ms. 
Magazine (Aug. 1979). Referred 
to as “single issue politics,” it 
focuses on a candidate’s stand 
on one issue and not on his or 
her overall quality. L.A.P.A.C. 


has plans proposed to try and . 


ragreed = that 


defeat 12 incumbent congress- 


men in the 1980 congressional 
elections based on their voting 
records on the abortion issue 
alone. Included is Vermont’s 
senator Patrick Leahy. 
L.A.P.A.C. director Paul 
Brown stated that anti-abortion 


groups can deliver “from 6 to- 


8% of the vote, voting on that 
issue. alone.” According to the 
Ms. article, “Whether or not 
L.A.P.A.C. has that’ kind of 
political moxie is highly debat- 
able, but New Right groups are 
helping them find out by offer- 
ing their own highly political 
expertise,’ it continues. The 
tactics for defeat of pro-choice 
candidates include identifying 
voter blocks which are uncom- 
fortable with the abortion issue, 
such as liberal Catholics, and 
showering them -with anti-abor- 
tion literature. It may not 
convince the voters .to switch 
parties. However, it may deter 
them ‘from voting, as illustrated 
in an Towa election in 1978. 

Another tactic of this move- 
ment has been to call-for a 
Constitutional Convention to 
amend the Constitution to 
include their ‘“‘Human Life” 
amendment. The strength of the 


-movement is widespread enough 
that, fourteen states have passed 


this call. 

There is a movement against 
the Right-To-Life, of which 
N.A.R.A.L., the Committee for 
the Right to Choose, and various 
religious affiliates all are invol- 
ved. Their groups show less 
organization than that _of ‘the 


National Right-To-Life, claiming. 


to be more grass roots, 
These groups started mainly 
to counteract the Right-To-Life 


movement. N.A.R.A.L. publicity . 


states that ‘‘we believe that all 
women, not just the rich, are 
entitled to safe care for this 


_ procedure.” It has gained mo- 


mentum since the passage of the 
Hyde Amendment. 

Claiming to represent the 
majority of Americans, the 
“right to choose” groups have 
support in this statement by 
many major national polls. A 
poll taken jointly by the New 


York Times and CBS News in” 


1976 showed 67% of Americans 
“the right of a 
woman to have an. abortion 
should be left up to the woman 
and her doctor.” 

Another poll, commissioned 
by the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops taken by 
DeVries. and_ Associates —in 
December 1974, showed a diver- 
sity of opinion when broken 
down by religious groups. The 
statement used read ‘‘fabortion 
should not be allowed under any 
circumstances.” -(see below) 


(continued on page 21) 


A poll commissioned by the National Conference of Catholic Bishops taken by 
DeVries and Associates in December 1974, showed a diversity of opinion when broken 
down by religious groups. The statement used read “abortion should not be allowed 
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A friend of. mine will turn 33 this month. I 
remember because his birthday is the same’ 
month as mine, and it was only by the grace of 
God that I was not born in his generation. He 
went to ‘Nam with the first U.S. combat unit in 
1965. He was nineteen years old. Two years 
later he would have been able to drink and - 
vote, had he‘not gone. ‘ 

Before sitting down to type out this article, 
I looked him up. I asked about ‘Nam, He 
laughed. 

_ “You know you can't ask me that.” 

Of course, I knew, that’s why I'd asked. 
Still, I needed an unwilling view, something 

- hidden, something secret. 
_ “I need to know. What happened there? 
What was it like to come back?” 

“You don’t want to know what I’d say.” 

“Sometimes you need to hear what you 
don’t want to hear.” 

“No. There’s nothing I could say.” 

He just shook: his head. I told ‘him about 
the article, that it was about coming back; but 
also about never really coming back. 

“No. Don’t write about that,” he said. 
“Tell them what it was like over there. Tell - 
them the truth.’ ' 

“I wasn’t there. I don’t know.” 

He just shook his head. 

The first to go, the first to come back alive 
a dozen years ago now. The last six years I’ve 
known him, and drunk or sober, not a word... 
He doessall-right for himself, he’s got a good.job 
and he drinks less than when I first knew him. 
But he doesn’t talk about ‘Nam, ha 

This article is dedicated to him, because 
whatever this article says, it misses the point. 

_ Whatever it was.that happened to that nineteen- 
year-old kid in a faraway land that looked like 
paradise, whatever itis that he wouldn’t say —, 
that’s the point of this story: 


On Saturday, September 29th, a new 
Burlington-based ‘group, Vermont Vietnam Era 
Veterans (VVV)--sponsored a ‘“vet’s home- 
coming party” at Sullivan’s, a pub on Trader’s 
Way downtown. It was an afternoon affair, but 
the folksongs, film, and short speeches packed - 
the normally quiet bar with a crowd of mo 
than 70 veterans and friends. ‘i 


“I spent my first six months monitoriig’ 


bombers from a radar shack just outside North | 
Vietnam,” said a vet named Mike, when the 
microphone was opened to the audience. “‘Just 
before we evacuated, an MP hands mean M-16, 
and I had to go out and dust sixteen guys aged 
12-16, because they were ‘the enemy.” That’s 
what we were told to do. That’s what we have 
to live with the.rest of our lives.” 

He said he had enlisted to fight in Vietnam 
“for a'small, skinny kid from my town, thé first 
kid from Vermont to be killed in action. I 
figured if he could do it, go over there and get 
shot for his country, I could go too. It was for 
him. Just like in John Wayne movies.” 

“We are. all ‘Vietnam-era veterans, even 
those of us who riever went to ‘Nam,” said. 
Walter Rutherford, a psychologist, an expert on 
“post-Vietnam syndrome” and a Vietnam 
veteran, ““We all talk to people carrying around 
large chunks of that war. Even today’s inflation. 
and unemployment stem largely from that 
war.” a : : rz rn 

Noting that some Vietnam Veterans were 
radical leftists and others were conservatives, 
Rutherford. called on his ‘audience to direct‘ 
their anger at “the smoky rooms that were the 
backdrop of this war.” ; 

“The politicians who sent us over there had 
their eyes open,” he said, “knowing that we 
could nat.win, that it was a political war. We 


ae 


- Brian McManis, graduate $ti , 
'~VV¥V"s canipus coordinator. McManus attribu- 


Brian McManus, VV V campus coordinator. 


fought for an abstraction.”” Those who opposed 
the war were labelled ‘jcommies and cowards, 
as were those wha,didn’t want to be in Vietnam 
when they got there, in the worst -of the Ameri- 
can tradition.” , 
Rutherford said that’ some veterans were 


| wounded by participation in a war they felt was 
wrong, while others were “hurt and angry 


that we didn’t make the whole damn place a big 
parking lot.” But, he said, both groups have to 
combat those in our society who “refuse to 
recognize that we were there.” 


“The dragon of war has left us with a- 
sensitivity to life,’’ he said, citing a Vietnamese’ F 
Proverb. But “we’re not evil, and we're not 


sick.” . 
“We’re home now,” Rutherford concluded, 
“and this whole place needs a lot of healing. 


The gathering at Sullivan’s proved to be 
more than a “homecoming” party, however, as 
other speakers addressed the immediate needs 
of Vietnam ‘era veterans. U.S. Representative 
James Jeffords had ‘stopped in earlier to talk 
with some of the veterans about their two 
foremost issues, the peacetime draft that the 
Pentagon is currently pushing in Congress, and 
the expiration of the GI Bill. 

Jeffords said the latest draft bill was “dead, 
for now.” However, another one was sure to be 


' . introduced “sometime next year.” 


Jeffords also called for an extension of 
educational benefits, and readjustment. pro- 
grams for Vietnam era veterans. , 

“We spent billions to kill, now we need a 
couple. of millions to“heal,” one ‘vet told the 
group later. “I’ve been out ten‘years now, my 
GI benefits have run out, and I’ve gotten it 
together to go to school, but I can’t afford to.” 
In the past, he said, “‘we’ve been promised too 
many’ things we've never gotten.”’ 

“We've all got different reasons for being 
here,” said veteran Lazlo Agoston. “Some of us 

‘are pissed off for one reason, some for another. 


~ But we're all-pissed off,” 


a Educational Benefits 
_ Vermont» ranks lowest in the U.S. in the 
percentage of iveterans taking advantage of 
veterans’ educational... bi efits, according to 
dent who serves as 


ted the meager numbers of Vermont’ veterans 
taking advantage of their educational benefits 


_ to the excessive cost of higher education in the 
"state. Since Vermont colleges and universities 


veterans no preferential treatmnent, many 


avr 


___ Ken Provan, one of VVV 
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veterans are forced to migrate to states such as 
- California, with: much more affordable tuition 


in state-supported schools. ' 
While the VVV is focusing its educational 
objectives upon an extension of the current 
Vietnam era veterans’ benefits, some veterans 
‘noted that existing benefits were af dubious 
assistance to those now in school. 
“The VA (Veterans Administration) has 


been very helpful,” said UVM zoology major 


Brian Sargent, ““but the money I get from them 
is subtracted from the. financial aid I’d other- 
wise be getting.” ara - 

“Until recently, Vietnam ‘veterans were 
given. preferential treatment at some schools, 
‘such. as reduced tuition,” said McManus, citing - 
the University of Massachusetts as a place 
where, until 1976, “vets only paid a few 
hundred bucks a semester.” 

GI Bill educational benefits for Vietnam 
€ra veterans are slated to expire in 1983, eight 
years after the end of the war. While it appears 
that most veterans will by that time have had 
the chance to make use of these benefits, the 
pecular experience of the Vietnam War has 
necessitated a longer period of readjustment 
than other American wars of this century. 
Therefore, some veterans argue, their educa-: 
tional benefits should be extended commen- 
surate tothe difficulty of “putting themselves 
back together” after Vietnam. 

The Post Vietnam Syndrome 

“When I got to ‘Nam I volunteered to 
re-enlist, if they’d make me door-gunner on a 
helicopter,’’ said Ken Provan, one of VVV's 
founders. ‘It was far more dangerous than what 
I ended up doing, mine-sweeping and combat 


‘demolition.’ But I figured that I had a better 
‘chance of survival than'most guys. I think fast 


on my feet. I'd been drafted, because I wasn’t 
the type of guy to enlist. But I went over there 
believing in my country, and I wanted todom y 
duty as best I could-once I got there. 

‘I found myself in- the North-West corner 
of 'Nam, at “ees point, and something in me 
changed. : 


Vermont | 
Vietnam-Era 
_ Veterans 


“No one lived up there, above ground, at 
least. It was just miles and miles of rolling hills, 


somewhat like Vermont, but it had been made 
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@ playground for B-52%. It was just | 
Craters, 20 feet wide and 20 feet deep, for 
@s the eye could see in. ever» direction, 
Sprig of green for ag far as the eye could s 
had ‘been saturated with “Agent Orange 
chemical defoliant whieh produced a \ 
generation of mongoloid Vietnamese bab 
“That’s when I realized that someth cs 
really, tragically, wrong with what we 


doing there, | knew it had to be really fu 
up. 


“When we were over there, the point 
10 me to stay fucked up and to stay alive 
that order. That was survival in "Nam. 

“Finally someome who'd just been eva 
ted from Khe Sahn told me about a guy 
got so fucked up, that after tokking away 
Stood up and tripped over.a paper plate and 
flat on his face. A damned paper plate. 

“They say Vietnam vets are alienat 
sure I’m alienated... but I wouldn’t want no 
be alienated from the country that did what’ 
did in ’Nam. I go over thére to fight for fi 
dom, but I come home knowing I’ve been I 
to, but I don’t know when, or by whom. Si 
start checking into how we got involved o 
there. First thing | find out is that Eisenho 
Sent in the first “advisors” to prevent electic 
in 1954 because. they figured 80% of 

“country would have voted for Ho Chi Mi 

“T guess I wag young and naive to belie 
that I was fighting for freedom. But we we 
kids. At twenty, I was the old man of 
company. We were what the governme 
wanted. We didn't even know we'd been rapé 
until we got home.” ® 

It was a war that could never have be¢ 
fought without weed, one vet told me. “Peop 
would have flipped right and left. The “enemy 

“Were often wo and:-children: One d 
they’d tell you foe east, and you couldn 
return fire from the west: No one knew why, 

Vietnam vet@rans came home changed 
They, . became "he bat generation,” 


Gertrude Stein Had labelled the America 
expatriate veteransjof WWI, 


This “post-Vigtnam syndrome” is a delay: 
ed stress reaction {0 massive emotional traum: 
according to psyqhologist Walter Rutherford 
The stress reaction is similar to that accom 
panying a catastrophic event such as an earth 
quake, but the peculiar intensity and duration 
of war exacerbates the reaction to such ar 
extent that some veterans never come to term 
with haunting recfeations of their war experi 
ences, Once homey the doubts associated with 
an unpopular wa and a society bent o 
forgetting Vietnant altogether, denied veterans 
creative outlets of ¢xpression. 
“In societies dating back to ancient Greece 
the’ returning warrior has been both story telle 
and historian,” said Rutherford. “Ulysses wa: 
a warrior, and the Wiad and Odyssey we 


was also a teacher, and Vietnam veterans have 
lot to teach our sociaty,” . 
Yet, Rutherford himself acknowledges, 


“When I got back, ) wanted no part in that, but 
(continued om page 21)- ‘ 
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a playground for B-52’s. It was just bomb 
Craters, 20 feet wide and 20 feet deep, for as far 
@3 the €ye could see in-every direction. Nota 
rig of green for as far as the eye could see. It 
lad been saturated with “Agent Orange” (a 
chemical defolianj which produced a whole 
meration of mongoloid Vietnamese babies). 
“That’s when I realized that something was 
tally, tragically, wrong with what we were 
Maing there. I'knew it had to be really fucked 
’ iP. 4 
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“When we were over there, the point came 
#O me to stay fucked up and’to stay alive. In 
that order. That was survival in ‘Nam. 
~~ “Finally someone who'd just been evacua- 
d from Khe Sahn told me about a guy who 
Dt so fucked up, that after takking away, he 
tood up and tripped over a paper plate and fell 
at on his face. A damned paper plate. : 
“They say Vietnam vets are alienated..: 
re I'm alienated... but I wouldn’t want not to 
be alienated from the country that did what we — (Co a ” 
lid in ‘Nam. I go over there to fight for free- % 7 ~ tiie foil 
om, but I come home knowing I’ve been lied ° aici 
» but I don’t know when, or. by whom, So I: 
fart checking into how we got involved over 
ere. First thing I find out is that Eisenhower 
lent in the first “advisors” to prevent elections 
1 1954 because they figured 80% of the 
ountry would have voted for Ho Chi Minh. 

“IT guess I was young and naive to believe 
nat I was fighting for freedom. But we were 
ids. At twenty, I was the old man of my 
lompany. We were what the government 
yanted. We didn’t even know we'd been raped . 

til we got home.” 

It was a war that could never have been 
jught without weed, one vet told me. “People, 
rould have flipped right and left. The “enemy” 
ere? often) »women and children, One day ‘ 

by'd tell you to shoot east, and you couldn’t 
bturn fire from the west. No oné knew why.” 

Vietnam veterans came home changed. 
hey became another “lost generation,” as 
ertrude Stein had~labelled the American 
patriate veterans of WWI. “ 
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“This ‘‘post-Vietnam syndrome” is a delay- 
‘Stress reaction to massive emotional trauma, | 
wording to psychologist Walter Rutherford. 
= stress reaction is similar to that accom- 
lying @ catastrophic event such as an earth- 
: se, but the peculiar intensity and duration 
War exacerbates the reaction to such an 
ent that some-veterans never come to terms 
h haunting recreations of their war experi- 
tes. Once home, the doubts associated with 
‘unpopular war, and a society’ bent on 
etting Vietnam altogether, denied veterans © 
tive outlets of expression. 
4 ties dating back to ancient Greece 
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‘returning wattior has been both storyteller 
“historian,” said Rutherford. “Ulysses was o - 
farrior, and the Iliad and Odyssey were ‘fee ” ars 
tive outlets for the trauma of war. But he ca Bat | 

‘also: a teacher, and Vietnam veterans have a 

fo teach our society.” 


‘Yet, Rutherford himself acknowledges, 
ien 1 got back; | wanted no part in that, but 
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Soups =. Teas Sane oe Mee 
_, Baked. Onion Soup 1.50 ©. Clam Chowder 1.25 
4 PDD ips acasnech ina oe : Bein he “re ‘Soup of the Day .95 
ie Sirloin (top sirioin steak, cuthere daily) - 8.25 - 
= Petite Sirloiniéman top sitioinateax) > 6.25 - 
Steak Teriyaki (marinated top sirloin steak) 8.45 
Beef Kabob (served on bed of rice pilaf) 6.25 
Prime Rib (white it iasts) 9.45 
Extra Hearty Cut “is (two dollars extra) 


Chopped Steak | 4.50 


Seafo 
Crab Alaska (steamed King Crab legs) 9.95 
Broiled Scallops (tender and delicately seasoned) 6.95 
Baked Stuffed Sh rimp (choice shrimp 


with seafood stuffing) 8.95 
~ Broiled Boston Scrod (smaiicod or haddock) 5.95 
Swordfish Steak (seasonal—when available) 7.95 


Broiled Seafood Platter (scrod, scallops, shrimp) 8.45 
Chicken and Combinations ~ - 


Chicken Teriyaki (marinated boneless breasts) 5.95 
Sirloin n’ Sh rimp (small sirloin and choice shrimp 9.45 
Chicken n’ Sirloin (boneless chicken and small sirloin) 7.95 
Crab n’ Sirioin (King Crab legs and small sirloin) 9.95 
Sirloin n’Scallops (small sirloin and scallops) 8.25 
Mixed Grill (shrimp, chicken, small steak kabob) 7.95 


Our Salad Bar, Baked Potato 
or Rice Pilaf, and fresh warm Breads Included 


~ 


“a 
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Extras: © 


Fresh Sauteed Mushrooms (serves 2) 1.50 Coffee, Tea, Milk, Soda .40 


fe Classic Habit 


DISTINCTIVE WOMEN’S APPAREL 


featuring 
Cacharel Jeans and G.T. Corduroys 


. Shetland and Lambswool Sweaters - 
Cotton and Silk Blouses 
Flannel Skirts and Pants 


Harris Tweed Blazers 


” 


FROG HOLLOW MILL 
Middlebury, Vermont 
(802) 388-6082 


After Six Years 


By Joel Blackmer .- 
A decline in the number of 


_ kecruitable youth and a general 


lack of interest in the military 
have contributed to the decline 


- in the strength of today’s mili- 


tary, according to Dr. Charles 
Moskos of Northeastern Univer- 
sity. cg ; 

Moskos, speaking on “The 
All-Volunteer~Army After Six 


Years,” addressed a sparse audi . 


ence at St. Michael’s College 
during last. weekend’s sym- 
posium “The Citizen Soldier in 
Today’s World,” 


The_largely military-affilia- 


ted audience listened as Moskos 
painted a grim, but improving 
picture of the status of today’s 
military. He explained the effect 
of the removal of the draft after. 
Vietnam. 

“After the draft was elimi- 
nated, there was a drop in 
enrollment and as of today we 
have marginal soldier reserves... 
one of America’s most pressing 
problems is that we have only 
three-fourths of {the Internal 
Ready Reserves now as when 
America used the draft.” 

‘Moskos claimed that the 
quality of the enrolling recruits 
was declining as well. Using 
education as an example, he 
stated, “The number of high 
school graduates who joined the 
military dropped from 90 per- 
cent in the Air Force during the 
draft to 80 percent today. It 
has dropped down to 70 to 80 
percent in the Navy as well. The 


~ number of college graduates has 


dropped from 17 percent during 
the draft to 4 percent today.” 

Moskos implied that this 
could be explained in part 
through the concept of. the 
“shrinking 80's.” Today, the 
children of the post-Korea baby. 
boom are too old to jain, the 
military, and the lack of children 
born in the sixties is forcing the 
military to take recruits from an 
ever-smaller number of able, 
young adults. 

Another reason cited for the 
decline in: quality is a lack of 
interest in the military on the 
part of many young adults in 
America. Moskos claimed that 
the way to get the young adults 
back into the military is to offer 
“educational benefits in place of 
regular. bonuses (monetary) 
which do not bring the people 
in.” He stated that “‘the higher 
pay will attract the high school 
dropouts _and some. graduates 


VPIRG 


An all-day teach-in 
muclear power has been sche- 
duled for Wednesday, November 
th 5 ‘ 


'The event, which is being 
organized by students from the 
ermont Public Interest Re- 
arch Group (VPIRG) and the 


Inewly-formed Rising Sun Coali. 


tion, will focus on educating 
dents and the public about 


‘Jnuclear energy and alternative 


energy sources, rather than re- 
presenting simply pro- or anti- 
nuclear stances, 

The teach-in will cover a 
wide variety of topics, including: 
the economics, of nuclear power; 

mium mining and milling; 


flow a nuclear reactor works; 


‘aste reprocessing and disposal; 
muclear arms, and_ alternative 
urces Ofenergy, = i, 
- According to VPIRG presi- 
dent Cindy Wemple, “It is 


important that the public is 


¥y 6 


but does not attract the college- 
bound.” 

Moskos felt that the Ameri- 
can military had reached a low 
point in its existence after the 
elimination of the draft in 1973, 
but was now on a general 
upswing with the volunteer 
force. . 

One of the reasons behind 
this is that the military is not 
just looking for the white males 
as the primary requisite, but 
is accepting females and blacks 
in large numbers into its reser- 
ves. Moskos said, “In the sixties, 


there were only token female 


soldiers in the military, 1.5% of 


-the total military force. Now 


over 7% are women in all four of 
the services.” Instead of 70 
percent high school graduates, as 


in the male recruits, there is 100 - 


percent high school graduates in 
the female recruits. 

The military made it manda- 
tory for all women to have high 
school diplomas. Moskos de- 
clared “that there were prob- 
lems with the female reserves, 
most serious of which is that 12 
percent of the women are 
pregnant which creates problems 
with efficiency and heavy 


labor.” He believes “that the . 


problems are going to get. more 
severe when they get into 
combat.” There is no answer to 
the problem as.of now, but the 
military is trying different tech- 
niques in handling the situation. 

The number of black re- 
cruits has also climbed rapidly 
since the elimination of the 
draft. “More than 40 percent of 
the military reserves today are 
‘black, while they only comprise 
17 percent of America’s popula- 
tion.” Moskos disputed the 
belief that this affected the 
intelligence factor. “The intelli- 
gence decline in the military did 
not correlate with the larger 
percentage-of black recruits,” he 
stated. Black scores were often 
higher on intelligence tests than 
the white recruits. 

The military is in a transi- 
tion period and it realizes that it 
must make the volunteer mili- 
tary. service work. Moskos 
believes that “any reinstatement 
of the draft or draft registration 
would be very detrimental to the 
credit of the military.” The 


‘military is searching for new 


ways to attract recruits, and 
they have to offer more than 
what the young adults are 
getting in civilian life. 


[Nuclear Teach-in Planned“ 


made aware of the facts -of 
nuclear energy and alternative 
sources of energy. Pro- and 
anti-nuke groups alike have deer 
convictions about nucleg 

power, and all should be heard. 
We hope to present a diversity o 

Perspectives so people may: make 
rational ‘choices about nuclea 

energy.” 

The teach-in will be model 
ed after the successful teach-ins 
held during the height of protest 
over the Vietnam War. Speeches, 
workshops, and films will be 
held throughout the day, and 
groups from around Vermont 
will be invited, to present the 
points of view. The day’s-activi- 
ties will be topped off y a 
debate on nuclear’ energy that 
evening. - an 


_ Organizers have expresse¢ 
hope that the debate will extenc 
to the classrooms as well, 
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ve continued from’ page 12 


of Iowa, also affiliated with 
CFSC. of 

The underlying ideological 
basis of the New Right may have 
a familiar ring. Straight from its 
double-speak media label New 
Conservatism, the New Right has 
successfully repackaged “old 
right” ideas meshing neatly with 
modem corporate capitalism, 
and slickly marketed its “grass 
roots support” and “‘sound fiscal 
policy’’ for mass media con- 
sumption. 


The New Right says that 
government has its limits. Some. 
problems, according to the the-: 


sis, just cannot be solved and 
must be lived with. In other 
words, people must lower their 
expectations (shades of Jerry 
Brown). One of the leading 
philosophers of the New Right, 
Irving Kristol put it this way: 
“You cannot defend capitalism 
without defending “inequality... 
Capitalism has not produced a 
more equal society, merely a 


more affluent one, which ° I 


think, is pretty good.” 

With such an outlook, it ‘is 
not surprising that the New 
Right has been welcomed warm- 
ly by the corporate executives of 
America, Grants to various re- 
presentatives of the New Right 
have been forthcoming from 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Commis- 
sion on Critical Choices, and 
Joseph Coor of the Coor Brew- 
ing Company. In addition, Mobil 
Corporation turned the main 
thesis of an article of Kristol 
into a major’ advertising cam- 
Paign. 
Some impressive. political 
successes have already accrued 
to the representatives of the 
New Right, and more may be on 
the horizon. California passed 
Proposition 13 and 20: states 
now have “Right to Work 
Laws.” Fully 20 percent of the 
U.S. Senate now represents some 
Shade of the New Right. In 
addition, at least three prospec- 
tive Presidential candidatés re- 
present some shade of the New 
Right: Jerry Brown, Henry Jack- 
son, and Philip Crane (see 
interview p. ——). Other possible 
future gains for the New Right: 
an anti-abortion amendment, 
an amendment to balance the 
Federal budget, and defeat of 
the SALT II treaty. 

At the same time that the 


New Right emerged, the ultra- 


right has also re-emerged on the 
scene, with such groups as the 
Ku Klux. Klan and. several 
neo-Nazi organizations organiz- 
ing and marching anew. 
After several years of lying 
dormant, the Ku Klux Klan has 


stepped out into the open once 


again. Bill Wilkinson, Imperial 
Wizard of the Invisible Empire, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
one of the largest: Klan, factions, 
boasts that ~ his organization 
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. Klansmen 


a Photo by M. Gottsegen —* 


doubled in size during the 
past year. While this may be an 
exaggeration, it appears that 
most Klan organizations have 
indeed grown considerably. 

They’ve become bolder too: 
Whenever members of the Invi- 
sible Empire appear in public, 
they are armed to the teeth (this 
author witnessed one such 
march by the Klan in Tupelo, 
Mississippi last Thanksgiving), 
and they have taken to coming 
out in public more frequently of 
late. This. summer several Klan 
marches took place in the South, 
including the highly publicized 
retracing of. the March of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The South has also seen a 
number of incidents’ of Klan 
violence against Blacks and sym- 
pathetic whites over the last 
year. In one incident, the homes 
of;several Black and inter-racial 
families were fired into by 
wielding shotguns. 
When: seventeen suspects were 
brought to trial, a key prosecu- 
tion witness was murdered. 
- While the South is still the 
center of Klan activity, the 
North is not immune. Several 


northern cities, including Bos- ~ 


ton, have been the scene of Klan 
recruitment. Klansmen were 
even recruiting in the area of 
Seabrook,. N.H. last. summer. 

Another revitalized manifes- 
tation of the ultra-right is 
neo-Nazism. Chicago, - Detroit, 
New York and Washington, 
D.C., among other cities, have 
been the scene of highly publi- 
cized marches ‘by neo-Nazi or- 
ganizations. -Once again, _ this 
activity is not confined to the 
large cities. The National Van- 
guard, a neo-Nazi newspaper, 
was distributed on campus and 
in downtown. Burlington last 
year. Isolated. incidents of Nazi 
activity have also plagued UVM 
in recent years. In the past these 
have been largely limited to 
graffiti campaigns, but in one 
such incident last year, Old Mill 
was broken into, some stacks of 
mail were stolen, dumped into a 
toilet and defecated upon. 


. Accompanying this were some 


scribbled Nazi slogans. 

It is not surprising that the 
ultra-right should re-émierge 
simultaneously with the emer- 


_ gence of the New Right. The 


ideas that drive organizations . 


like these are basically the ideas - 


of the New Right carried to an — 


extreme. It is not a long way 


from believing that capitalism _ 


cannot alleviate inequality to 
believing some people are natur- 


ally unequal. Perhaps this is the 


greatest danger of .the New 
Right. 


between right and fascism? 
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When it happens, it hap- 


pens suddenly. And, 
you re in big trouble. 
Your engine over- 
heats, and you roll to a 
Stop in a. cloud of steam. 
That's why you should 
have your service station 
Or garage mechanic 
check your belts and 


hoses this week. Or, 


The dangers of —the—|~ 
ultra-right are quite clear, but © 
how far can the New Right go, ., 
and what is the dividing line - 
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check them yourself: A 
good rule of thumb is to 
check them at least twice . 
a year. 

If a belt or hose” is 
wearing out, replace it. It 
only takes a few minutes. 
And. it could prevent en- 
gine damage, expensive 

“repairs and hours of 
grief. 


‘OPEN:S AM to 8 PM 
» Sat. 8. AM-5 PM 


CKLSAD SALE 


ALE TRUC 


We've contacted our major hifi suppliers asking them for special prices 
so that we tan have the MOST EXCITING stereo sales spectaculor 
this town has ever seen? They agreed to give us special prices 
under one condition — that we buy by the TRUCKLOAD 
and that these special low prices only stay in effect 

___until the truckload is gone! 
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: = | Technics y 
Srenee BECHIVERS ep ane i | powers | 
pnejag oe gall Brotha py AM/EM Stereo Receiver | tre pee 
iy al ee THD. Ril crine’s 149°95. ‘ 35 watts per channel, RMS main & 9755 00 coll G 
remote speakers. Reference price ‘SA400 — AM /EM Receiver 


$259.00: : 95 45 watts per channel 
04 THD. Main & 
remote speokers, 
Wood cabinet. Refer- 1 99°: 
ence price 350.00. ; 


CO8v is ee oe “ Ho4 


i = : 
SONY STR-V7 


‘i hii: avira a AM/EM Ste 
/ reo Receiver 
posuere Par ph atare mente SONY — STR-V6 — AM/FM 150 watts per channel, 
we sans 03 THD 115. watts per channel, .07 THD. Wood cabi- 00 
Moin & remote speak- 07 THD Wood cabinet, net. Reference price 599 
ers. Reference price 2 ] 9? 2 dase ace, labor 95 900.00 
$300.00. : ; warranty, eference 


price 700.00. 
“4 DAYS ONLY — NO LAYAWAYS — OPEN TILL 9 PA 
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, about 1,500 
day dwindle 
the next day 
total of 19 
arrested for 
seven of the 
ton area. 
who depart 
couraged b 
(they had e 
the — inclem 
arrests, and 
police force 
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protestors. 
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TURNTABLES - ro ) ‘a Toshiba Cassette 
TAPE DECKS . : 


Deck PC2460 


ae 

: me A ke 
BSR-750 Automatic Turntable. : ecg [ees 
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Ready for action at Seabrook. 
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| Seabrook Defeat 
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| Anti-Nukes 


Photo by Don Cunningham 


- Nukes Rebuffed : 


By National Guard 


By Brooke C. Laffan 

What began as a crowd of’ 
about 1,500 protestors on Satur- 
day dwindled to a group of 800 
the next day, By Sunday night a 
total of 19 persons had been 
arrested for criminal trespassing, 
seven of them from the Burling- 
ton area. The demonstrators 
who departed early were dis- 
couraged by the small tumout 
(they had expected thousands), 
the inclement weather,’ the 
arrests, and the well-prepared 
police force of about 500. 

Defending the plant were 
State troopers and National 
Guardsmen from five New Eng- 
land states including Vermont. 
Governor Richard Snelling and 
Vermont state police sargeant 
Strong claimed Vermont officers 
remained completely within the 
fence surrounding the 120-acre 
site, refuting reports that police 
rushed out to meet advancing 
protestors. 


Police protected the plant 
wielding mace;-batons, tear-gas 
and water hoses, while some 
protestors pushed forward 
equipped with gas masks,. bolt 
cutters, ropes, and crowbar: 


Burlington 


By Rich Hyland 

The Burlington Square-park- 
ing garage suffered a 20 percent 
decrease in parking during 
August and a 36 percent de- 
crease during September when 
compared to one year ago, 
Skylar Jackson of Burlington 
Square Mall said this. week. 

One attendant at the muni- 
Cipally-owned parking facility 
which is leased by the Burling- 
ton Square Mall (BSM), said that 
amounts to 15,000 fewer cars 


parked at the garage so far this - 


year compared to the same time 
last year. be 
“Where those lost automo- 
biles are going, I.really don’t 
know,” Jackson admitted. He 


would not speculate about 


whether «the opening of the 
OCTOBER 11, 1979 


According to witnesses, most of 
the action took place on the 
southern side of the plant, 
where the protestors were from 
Boston. In ‘comparison, the 


northern side was said to be 


occupied by: New Englanders 
from more rural areas, who 
emphasized. non-violent dialogue 
with the guards. 

Access to the northern side 
was possible only through a 
marsh subject to flooding by the 
tide. To reach the reactor site, 
demonstrators constructed brid- 
ges from truck innertubes and 
wood. Serious protests arose 
when police slashed the inner- 
tubes with jack knives, sinking 
the bridges while people stood 
on them, trapping some on 
islands. 


Police behavior was general- 
ly praised by public officials as 
well as by many demonstrators, 
who agreed that restraint was 
maintained on both sides of the 
fences, with only periodic vio- 
lence. Most protestors were 
trained in non-violent tactics and 
police were cautioned against 
excessive violence and unneces- 
Sary arrest. 


Up to 2,500 protestors have 
been arrested at Seabrook since 
construction of the plant com- 
menced, Of those arrests, 1,414 
occurred during the May, 1977 
demonstration. 


The 20 troopers sent from 
Vermont, according to Strong, 
were part of a-previously trained 
riot group. He maintained that 
the confrontation took its toll 
on the officers as well, as they 


‘reportedly returned tired and 


dirty. They, too, were subject to 
pressure, since “‘they were. just 
doing their jobs, and whether 
they believe in it or not is 
immaterial.” 


Although many believe. this 
weekend’s demonstration failed, 
Sharp was quick to say that it 
succeeded, in part because a new 
generation was able to experi- 
ence police confrontations. 
Though they maintained they 
would return to the site of the 
plant in the future, the protes- 
tors seemed to feel that to halt 
the construction at Seabrook 
might be impossible. 


By John Letteri 

“A new generation has had 
its first taste of police violéige 
and has not reacted with vio- 
lence. People in America today 
will not tolerate the expansion 
of nuclear power,;”’ said Richard 
Sharp, attorney _ for the seven 
Burlington people arrested at the 
Seabrook demonstrations last 
weekend. ake 

Speaking at a news confer- 
ence yesterday, Sharp said the 
normal tactics of civil disobe- 
dience have not worked, and 
that a policy of “minimum 
destruction of property” is now 


‘ under consideration as a means 


to garner attention to the 
anti-nuclear cause. When ques- 
tioned as to what extent proper- 
ty would be damaged under this 
new policy, Sharp said-it was up 
to the individual affinity groups 
that make up the anti-nuclear 
movement. 

He said that none of the 
groups involved in last week’s 
demonstrations condoned the 
excessive violence used by some 
of the protestors. The groups 
from Burlington and Middlebury 
had nothing to do with such 
things as tire slashing _ and 
swinging back at police. They 
were there to promote a peace- 
ful occupation. In fact, a spokes- 


man for the Middlebury group - 


said that when things began to 
get overly violent, he and 
the members of his groups 
pulled out. Sharp attributed the 
radical actions by some along 
the south fence of Seabrook to 
groups mainly from Massachu- 
setts and the Boston area. 


Craig Butler, one of the 
seven from Burlington imprison- 
ed, said he and his cellmates 
were denied certain basic rights 
while in jail because they had 
not given their real names. The 
police guards’ logic, according to 
Butler, was that since they had 
no identity, they didn’t have any 
rights either. 

As a result, they were 
denied telephone calls, were not 


ead their rights, and were not 


allowed visits or food from 
friends. Sharp referred to this as 
“suffering the intolerable condi- 
tions of their confinement.” 

Sharp emphasized that the 
actions at Seabrook did not fail. 
But although the protestors had 
gone in last weekend with the 
intention of Occupying the site 
and preventing the building of 
the New Hampshire twin reac- 
tors, they Were gone by this 


- Tuesday. The effort was pattern- 


ed after a similar occupation in 
West Germany several years ago, 
where 28,000 people occupied a 
nuke site for more than a year, 
and the nuke was never built. 

Since the anti-nuclear cause 
is sometimes- compared to the 
anti-war movement of the 
1960’s, Sharp made mention of 
the fact that the tensions did not 
rise as high at Seabrook as they 
did at Kent State or in Chicago. 
He promised more action at 
Seabrook, citing a grass roots 
opposition to the plant. He said 
he saw a “Grandpas and Grand- 
mas Against Nuclear Power” 
T-shirt. worn by an elderly 
couple in the New Hampshire 
coastal town. 

One of the tactics employed 
to divert attention from the 
embattled north fence of Sea- 
brook was to cause minor 
disturbances along the south 
fence, according to Joseph 
Yoden, spokesman for the 
Satyagraha and Turtle Shell 
affinity groups.. He and_ his 
fellow members would start 
cutting holes in the fence at two 
Places along the south side. With 
only one policeman to take care 
of both of them one would cut 
until the policeman threatened 
mace and would then back 
away. Meanwhile, the other 
would start cutting. After they 


‘had run this one policeman 


around for awhile, he would call 
in extra “troops” and that 
would divert some of the pres- 
sure from the north side. 

“*As long as we were assault- 
ing the fence, the plant would 
Stay closed. We wanted to give 
"em hell for awhile,” said Yoden. 


Square Mall Increases Parking Control 


South Winooski Avenue garage 
in November presents a threat to 
business at the BSM facility. 
Donald Morley, superintendent 


of the Burlington Traffic Depart- 


ment, claimed though that 
“there. is enough parking 
demand to require both struc- 
tures.” Morley could” not’ pre- 
dict what impact, if any, the 
new garage would have upon the 
BSM facility. — 

& At present, there are appro- 


ximately 1900 parking spaces 


within the central -downtown 
area, of which 620 are in the 
BSM garage, an employee said. 
With the completion of the 


. South Winooski Ave. garage, an 


additional 401 spaces will be 
added. Because of an agreement 
BSM has with the city, the rates 


at the new garage may not be 
lower than those charged at 
Burlington Square, provided 
BSM’s. rates are considered rea- 
sonable by city officials. These 
additional spaces, therefore, are 
to some extent under the price 
control of BSM. 


Morley would not comment 
on the possibility that BSM 
might propose another rate hike 
when the new garage opens. 
BSM-controlled Parking _ will 
have increased from 32 to 43 


Percent of the city’s spaces at. 


that time. He said, however, that 
he believed the firm had’ the 
right to “break even” on Parking 

_ According to Morley, there 
was “‘no ‘fesistance” to June’s 
increase from 10 to 20 cents ver 


hour on certain street meters in 
the business district, “There 
wasn’t even a blink,” he said. 
“The parking public did not 
break. stride, there was no 
editorializing in the papers, and 
no one even flinched.”’ 


Morley- ascertained that if a 
discrepancy developed between 
the city and BSM on their 
respective evaluations of a “rea- 
sonable” parking fee, a court 
action would arbitrate a deci- 
sion. sh os 

The Church Street Market- 
Place plan, to be voted on again 
October 30, calls for the 


downtown parking pnce-control- 
led by BSM from 43 to 48 
percent. Morley denied that the 
#marketplace proposal could be 


“construed as another means in 


which parking revenues could be 
increased, 


Insisting that the term “free 
parking” is a misnomer, Morley 
explained thatthe costs of 
maintaining any parking facility 
cannot be ignored, and that they 
are borne by the consumer 
through _ either parking fees 


downtown or higher prices of 


goods at sub 
malls, = 


“There is no such thing as a 
free lunch,” he said. . 
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It's October and the leaves are turning brown. It is'a season of 


change — the clear, cold death of winter shines ahead of us. 
Soon we will be able to see our.breath, frisk with small dogs in 


the snow, and roll our cars over on patches of black ice. With . 


' winter approaching and good. jokes sure to be as scarce as 
summer birds, now is the time to lay in a winter's supply of 
jokes in the new October comedy issue of National Lampoon; 
and as for summer birds, you can Probably mail away for them 


to Florida. Yes, the National Lampoon Comedy -issue~has ° 


enough rich, plump guffaws to keep you chortling right into 
spring. So go buy one now at your local newsstand or 
bookstore before David Frost starts nipping people’s noses, 
making it a pain to go outside. ; 


A’return to the classics. 
pt hat’s the look for fall 
Choose our crew neck of pure 


‘Shetland wool or soft acrylic. 
Make it yours alone with a 
smart three-initial monogram. 
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Lives 
Beyond Death 


By Steve Young 

Over, in the older section of 
most New England towns, up on 
a hill, next. to the proverbial 
meeting house, weathered grave 
stones quietly echo the past and 
temind us of the future. One can 
see the time-aged stones standing 
side by side; some tilt ferwards 
while others lean backwards. 
Many of the stones still stand 
proud and clear, while a few lie 
in crumbles on the ground. The 
graves remind us of people who 
have died in the past, and the 
fact that someday we too must 
Pass away. As one says: 
Reader, you all so shortly must, 
Be stripped of life and turn to 

dust. ky 

It is through these stones 
that we can see the hardships 
that our ancestors went through 
while colonizing the ‘New 
Land.” Upon the ‘crumbling 


surfaces one can read the history 


of the town. The epitaphs tell of 


people who died in wars with— 


Indians, French, and British or 
from diseases; epidemics, acci- 
dents; and old age. 

Some people died as heroes 
fighting off the Indians, while 


others died at work or at home. 


In memory of 
Capt. Thomas Stetson 
Who was killed by the fall of 
a tree Nov. 28, 1820 A.E. 68 - 


Nearly 30 years he was master 
of a vessel and left that 
employment at the age of 

48 for the less hazardous 

one of cultivating his farm, . 


Man is never secure from 
the arrest of death. 


Some die at birth, others at 
one hundred and one, But there 
are many more headstones for 
the young. Inscriptions like: 
Frost nips the opening blos- 

somi.. 


The stones often have mag- 
nificent art work that was 
usually chiseled by a . local 


person. The stone cutters were, 


rarely full-time cutters, but 
farmers, blacksmiths, or shop- 
keepers who picked up the 
chisel when the need arose. 
Many cutters did not know what 
other cutters were doing in other 
towns, so.each graveyard has its 
own unique designs. 

Most of the imaginative 


~. Cuttings were done before 1800. 


At the tum of the century 


. (1800) many cuttings became a” 
Standardized urn 
tree, 


d_ willow 


death ‘angels “fldifting 
on their way to h 


widows mourning the death of 
their loved one. Sometimes the 
designs will represent the way 
the person had died such as: a 
fallen tree, a horse, a wheel, 
Other common designs feature 
coffins, hour glasses and skele- 
tons. 

There are common designs 
and poems that can be found in 
most old grave yards..One such 
poem is: 

Reader behold as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I, 
As Iam now so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me. 

The stones themse! differ 
from graveyard to~ gra--vard, 
Most of eastern New England 
used slate, while other places 


used marble, sandstone, brown-- 


stone or granite, depending on 
what type of stone was locally 
available. Some inscriptions were 
entirely unique. People would 
even advertise on the graves. 
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A late 18th century memorial to Mary Dickinson. 
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Here lies Jane Smith, wife of 
Thomas Smith, marble cutter,. | 
This monument was erected by 
her husband as a tribute to 
her memory 

and as a specimen of his work. 


‘Monument of the same style 


350 dollars. 


Solomon Towslee Jr. 


Who was kill’d in Pownal 

Vt. July 15, 1846, while 
repairing to grind a sithe 

on a stone ‘attach’d to the 
Gearing in the Wollen | 
Factory. He was entangled 

his death was sudden and awful. 

» Another makes a different 
kind of advertisement: 

Sacred to the memory of Mr. 

Jared 
Bates who died Aug. the sixth 

1800. 

His widow aged 24 who mourns 

as 

One who can be comforted lives 
at 

7 Elm-Street in this village and 

Possesses every qualification for 

a good wife. 

' Changes in the English~lan- 
guage are also illustrated, as in 
this one that was found in 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Mr. Nathaniel Parks 

Who on 21st of March 1794 
being out a hunting and 
Concealed in a ditch was 
Casually shot by 

Mr. Luther Frink. 

“Casually” in this case means 
accident. 

Sometimes people got in: the 
last word about their lover, 
whether good or bad. 

Here Lies my wife, 

A slattern and shrew 
If I said I missed: her © 
I should lie here, too! 
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Tears cannot restore her 
Therefore I weep. 

. The graves were placed next 
to the meeting houses in full 
view of the worshippers. Today 
they still stand full of history 
and art while reminding us of 
what is yet to come. 

Mortals attend, for you must 
die, 
And sleep in dust as well as I. 


Dae 


Photo by Cindy Floyd 
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Veterans.... 


———— —continued from page 15 


to forget as much, and as fast, as 
I could. I hung out and got high 
a lot, perpetually at first, so 
that I wouldn’t have to deal with 
it. Which wasn’t a bad way to 
forget, for a while.” 
“There. are some clearly 
defined stages that vetetans go 
through sometime after the 
initial trauma, the particularly 
emotional or grotesque experi- 
ence. They’re roughly analogous 
to the stages one encounters in 
the stages of death and dying,” 
said Rutherford. “The first stage 
is denial. You simply try to 
forget, to repress the experience. 


Sometimes you succeed in for- ' 


getting, then suddenly, some- 
thing wilt trigger a recreation of 
the emergency situation, You 
have a flashback, either sensory 
or emotional. You may relive it, 
almost like a nightmare, or 
suddenly be stricken with terror 
or rage of a repressed panic 
situation, 

~ “Flashbacks are the extreme 
of the phenomenon, already all 
too’ publicized as violent, as sick. 
But they are part of the normal 
mechanism for dealing with 


extreme stress. It may simply. . 


take the form of sudden, appar- 
ently inexplicable rage. Or it 
may be paranoia, a blank stare, a 
cold sweat, or flashback dreams. 

“These manifestations can 
produce marital conflict. A 
buddy of mine woke in the 
middle of the night, drenched 
with sweat, with his hands 
around his wife’s neck, strang- 
ling her and screaming savagely 
in Vietnamese. 

“That is unusual, far more 
Vietnam vets suffer less overt 
manifestations, such as inabili- 
ty to express emotion. It’s an 
exaggeration of a problem most 


Abortion ... 


The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union (A.C.L.U.) has been 
working since 1965 to obtain 
the legalization of abortion and 
subsequently the’ protection of 
that right. Since the. passage of 
the Hyde Amendment, | this 
organization has brought suits 
contesting the legality. of the 
amendment. They are presently 
involved in a federal case, McRea 
vs. Califano, which claims the 
amendment violated the First 


“” Amendment’s ‘guarantee of’ the 


free exercise of religion. “‘Incre- 
dibly, the Hyde Amendment has 


already . survived several court. 


attacks. In McRea vs. Califano, 
we are trying new_tactics to 
defeat it,” said a recent publicity 
letter of the A.C.L.U, 
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men in our society suffer. Or it 
may be dulled emotions, an 
inability to feel, that a particular 
‘vet suffers. . 

“Many of us have feelings of 
intrinsic evil, stemming from 


* things that we did, or didn’t do 


in impossible situations,” Ru- 
therford continued. “We have 


‘Tatent guilt that we never deal 


with if we don’t share our 
experiences with other vets. 

“Veterans’ rap groups were 
pioneered by Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War in the early 
70’s, as a way of creating a larger 
picture of the meaning of 
Vietnam experiences. At the 
same time, they allow veterans 
to relate, recreate and relive 


experiences that trouble them in 
a safe and supportive environ- - 


ment. 


“We are working on putting | 


together a rap group at the new 
Williston Center to Assist Veter- 
ans. It will provide and use a 
multi-media format of creative 
expression, including photo- 
graphy and film, creative writing 
and painting. We want to take an 
experiential approach to venting 
our ideas:and feelings about the 
war.” 

“VVV is not an institution. 
It’s just a group of veterans 
interested in doing advocacy 
for other vets, and for them- 
-selves,” said Rutherford. “Insti- 
tutions deal with Vietnam veter- 
ans’ problems as illness —, as 
character disturbances, schizo- 
phrenia, etc... because, of aliena- 


tion, displaced anger, and a. 


rebelliousness to authority 
figures. But it’s not sick, it’s our 
experience.” 

“In Vietnam,” Rutherford 
noted, “paranoia was a survival 
skill.” 


ntinued from page /3 


The  white-faced woman 


returns from talking with the @™ 4 
technician, Her eyes are red and #4 
she seems to have markedly aged 


in the time she’s been gone. She 


returns to the chair where 


shortly before she had _ been 
sitting to grab her coat and bag. 
As she turns to leave, the techni- 
cian comes out into the waiting 
room. 
Are you going to be ail 
right?” the technician asks. 


“All right? I doubt it!’ 
the woman responds. “‘Where do 


they expect me.to get that kind 
of money?” 

-. She turns and __ leaves 
quickly. The door sams shut 
behind her. Se 


Remember when driving was fun? It still is, in the wide- 

open sports cars, MGB and MG Midget. Both cars are 

performers, with front disc brakes, rack and 

pinion steering; short throw stick and race- 

bred suspension.-There’s a quick-easy way to 

_ add style to your driving. Just take one MGB— 
or MG Midget—and open. up your world. 
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MADONA MT. 
CHAR LIFT 


BASH BADGE 


conveniently sold thru local ski shops and Billings Center! 
$12.50 Per Badge 


Young Adult/College 


(22 and under) 
Ski All Weekdays $7.50 


Ski Weekends/ Midweek Pass 


Plus (Badge Rates-on Weekends 
50% Off Lessons 


Rental Equipment “ 
BEST BUY IN XING TODAY 


Holders entitled to 15% — 25% Discount at our shop on 1980 Equipment. 


Rates Increase Oct. 31 
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JVM Security:, 
What they (and you) can do 


By Janet Olsen ’ A, That is hard to determin 
Virtually every UVM stu-_ in generalized terms. A decisio 
} ent comes in contact with the will be rendered based upon th 
VM security officers at some merits of your individual case 
time, whether it is by receiving ‘you present it. 
ssistance, a ticket, or a citation. 
Wespite this fact, m students 
‘aati tee fights and Q. I'm not a student a 
responsibilities in dealing with UVM, but a lot of my friend 
security or with an internal fe. If I’m visiting them o 
discipline problem. campus, and I get involved in 
The 'S.L.S. is. prevented situation and Security gets called’ 
from handling disputes between 1M. they can’t do anything to me 
wo UVM students or a matter 2" they? : ; 
between a student and the — A. Yes, Security Officers ar 
University. Consequently, we ‘*Pécial police in Burlington, an. 
kan’t give you direct itunce. Deputy Sheriffs in the county 
we can, however, provide you with fu ul powers. of Grrest. If yo 
with an outline of security rarer ban net officer 
policy and the guidelines to n de processe 
follow in handling such a matter ‘Tough regular legal channels. 
if you will drop into our Billings eee 
enter office. : 
Below are some typical security officer has it-in for me 
questions regarding security and he keeps hassling me un 
we’ve received from clients: necessarily. Is there anything 
eee: can do? ’ 
- Q. I received a ticket from A. If you feel that you hav 
JVM Security, but I don’t feel I been” mistreated, ‘or . that 
Meserved it. Is there any way. S¢curity officer Overreacted, yo 
that I can protest it? have the right to Tegister 
A. If you receive a ticket COmplaint with security’s Lt. 
hat you feel is unjustified from Charge of Daily Operations 
security, then you may dispute Dave Richards, and with th 
fit in front of the Traffic Appeals Dean of Student s Office. Re 
Board. The ‘Board is composed ™éember, you must take th 
of faculty, members of the initiative in such matters. an 
administration, and S.A.- don’t feel that it is just a wast 
appointed students, and meets Of time. Dean Miser has peores 
approximately every two weeks US that your grievance will be 
|to review appeals. For further listened to, investigated, and 
information, or for an appoint- PToper action will (and previous- 
ment to appeal a ticket, please !y has been) taken. ~_ 
call Security at x3475 or stop by 


* ‘ . - . eco 
ean traffic office in 218 Water- "Q. Last weekend I was 
pe involved in an incident that 


occurred at a frat party, and I 
Q. Last night Security got arrested by Burlington Police 
caught me doing some damage in officers. How come Security 
my hall and have threatened to didn’t handle it? ' 
report the incident. What will wA. Security only handles 
happen if they do report it? on-campus matters, and they 
A. If the incident occurred have no. jurisdiction over off- 
in a residence hall, the procedure campus housing, fraternities, or 
will be as follows: Security will sororities. 
deliver its report to your area 
co-ordinator -with whom you e F 
will have a disciplinary hearing, Q. My one got AntO: an 
The outcome of this hearing will iar ehebacns: . Pap iaeni z ard 
result in some action deemed h a. eg cle ae 
appropriate. by the area co-or- Pe ve Dryer tetas Mba 
distor: “auch: as’ warning urlington Police Department. I 
disciplinary probation. GF ce thought that Security would 
: ’ handle this internally. Why did- 
pension. n’t they? 
Soo , A. The internal disciplinary 
Q. Are area coordinators the Process of the university was set 
only people who handle such UP in conjunction with the 
disciplinary matters? State’s Attorney’s Office in an 
A. No, for other campus ¢ffort to keep non-serious stu- 
infractions, the disciplinary ent offenses out of an already 
report is given to Rodger Sum- Crowded legal system. However, 
mers, the Assistant Dean of for serious or violent acts (in the 
AStudents. view of UVM security), Security 
hands those matters over to the 


eee 


Q. I received a judgment as 


the result of a disciplinary 
hearing, and I really feel that it Q. Are disciplinary incidents 
vas too harsh. Is there anything reported in my file? 
{I can do about this? A. Records of disciplinary 


A. Appeals of disciplinary action taken against students are 
hearings may be made. To kept until after - graduation, 
appeal an area coordinator’s when all such files, except those 
decision, see Stephen Petersen of records of suspension from the 
Residential Life, and to appeal a university, are destroyed. 


decision made by Rodger Sum- If you have any~problem or 
mers, please refer to the Dean of | question about the law, visit the 
Students, Keith Miser, Student Legal Service on the 

Main floor of Billings Center. We 


2ee are open from 9 to 5 Monday 


“Q. What are my chances of 
getting a better result in an- 


appeal? 656-4379, 
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continued from 
page seven 


running when he said his mother 
and his wife approved. That 
being the case, since the Demo- 
crats in Congress view Carter as 
such a liability, and they’re 
trying to put so much distance 
between themselves and him 
right now, I think they will bring 
pressures to bear on Ted Ken- 
nedy to a point that he cannot 
avoid getting*into the race. I 
think he’ll win it, but I think it 
will probably be a very bloody 
experience. After he secures that 
nomination, it may not be worth 
a great deal. But I do think 
Teddy will win it. 


Cynic (Flannery): A couple 
of questions on your campaign 
itself. One, despite the fact that 
you’ve. been campaigning for 
over a year now, a recent survey 


indicates that your name recog- * 


nition is not rising — at least not 
rising to the extent that you’d 
probably like to see it at this 
’ time, and-I’m wondering what 
your general reaction is to the 
poll, and if you’re planning any 
subsequent changes in campaign 
strategy. t 


Crane: My reaction is that 
those polls are very misleading 
because they’re polling Republi- 
cans. nationwide, and first, a 
majority of those people will not 
vote in a primary, and secondly, 
in a national poll, we have not 
concentrated on building name 
ID, we’ve concentrated on or- 
ganization in those early primar- 
ies. It is because of that organi- 
zation that we beat John Con- 
nally in the state-wide caucus in 
Florida. Reagan came in first, we 
came second. We didn’t beat 
Connally by alot, but he poured 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
into his effort down there: We 
spent less than $2,000, and that 


“To puta 
limitation on any 
individual’s 
campaign 
contribution is 
wrong. The same 
is true with PAC 
contributions...” 
_—$—$<——___—_ 


was On some newspaper ads in» 


the last week. So we did it with 
volunteers and organization. I 
might say further that our 
organization in Florida is not as 
' strong. as our organization in. 
New Hampshire. or .Massachu- 
setts, 
So, 
ahead to the primary, one has .to 
keep in mind that you’re talking 
about the most highly motivated 
party voter always and in the 
Republican party, he is the most 
consetvative voter, too. So if 
you have the organizational base 
in place, you can surprise a lot 
of people... : 
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I think that looking’ 


Cynic Flannery): There 
were a number of reports earlier 
this year that your campaign was 
$800,000 in debt. Is. your 
financing looking a little more 
Positive, and if not... 

Crane: We:still have about 
an $800,000 debt, but we've: 
been financing the campaign and 
we should qualify on January 
Ist for somewhere between $3 


and $4 million in matching 


funds. So we. will’ have more’ 
than enough money to fully 
fund a campaign into April even 
if we never raised another 
penny. If the scenerio works out 
and we can min with the front 
runners in those early. races,) 
then a lot of people who are™ 
sitting with their pocketbooks 


now because they figure we’re a | 


long shot will be: rushing to 
make*sure they’re not the last 


“I think Ted 
Kennedy removed: 


ue 
a 


his last excuse for’ 
i not running 
when he said he 
mother and wife 
approved.” 
ones to get on board. 


Rutland Herald reporter: 
Mr. Crane, people attach a lot of 


| 3 


> 


PAC influence is becoming. a 

little excessive, and if you'd like | 
to see any change or regulations 
on that type of campaign 

finance? 

Crane: What I'd like to see 
is the removal of the restriction 
on individual contribution 
that’s what’s created that PAC 
explosion — by putting that 
absurd limit on what an indivi- 
dual can give to a campaign — 
which I think is - unconstitu- 
tional anyway... (the courts have 
determined) that ~ government 


cannot restrict you from reach= ° 


ing into. your..own pocket 
and spending as much’ as you. 
want Yon “your own campaign. - 
And g0 We’ve seen some million- 
aires dig« deeply into their 
own pocket and: spend: millions- 


on behalf of “their own cam- 


Paign. 


It. seems to:me that once the 


public knows. through the’ re- - 


Porting. from ’.where’ you're get- 


\.ting-your money,. then at that... 


point it’s-up to’thé’constituency 
to -detérmine whether they’ re 
egncerned. Ta put a limitation 


;, OM Any individual’s contribution 


is wrong. .Thes same is true 

with the:PAC contribiitions — T 

don’t think it’s wrong to restrict 

them too, * os “ : 
ao —e 

You wouldn’t see that PAC 

explosion. except that they put 


** that limit on individual’ giving. 


People have figured ‘out’ how to 
divert-it through a PAC ‘ontri- 
bution. _PAC’s~ can’ give you 
$5,000 instead of $1,000, so 
every association in America has: 
formed a political action com- 


importance to the New Hamp-' mittee: 


shire primary, being the first 
primary and so forth. Do you 


think the. New. Hampshire pri-~ -announces__.the 
_Mary is over-rated? 


Crane: I think it’s an 
important primary and I think 


* it’s desirable to have a state like 


New Hampshire kick it off. 
The reason why is that New 
Hampshire is a small -eriough 
state that it requires candidates 
to come in and _ personally 
campaign. You can’t carry New 
Hampshire with a media blitz. 
They may be a little spoiled that 
way, but you have to get out 
and meet the people, get around 
and press the flesh, attend the 
coffees,- be at the plant gates, all 
of that. And, that’s a good thing, 
when you get to some of those 
big states, it’s purely a média 
blitz: you get an effective PR 
firm, they package you perhaps 


. in a very misleading way, but in 


a very effective way politically, 
.and they’ve sold an image that 


may be a complete distortion. — 


Ed Koch, for example, when 
Garth took over Koch’s adver- 
tising when he was running for 
mayor of New York — I mean, I 
served with Ed. Ed is portrayed 
as a fierce, solid law and order 
advocate, ready to call the 
National Guard “in time of 
strikes, and that just isn’t Ed 
Koch. (laughter). But it was 
what the public was looking for 
at that time. They say it on TV, 
and boy, there was Ed Koch, the 
law and order advocate. 

So, I think that the virtue of 
a state like New Hampshire is 
that you can’t pull that off. 
There’s no way that you can get 
away with selling yourself to 
New Hampshire voters through a 
media blitz. They’re accustomed | 
to seeing their candidates and 
they will see them. But that’s 
beneficial. D 

Cynic (Flannery): Political 
Action Committee (PAC) finan- 
cial contributions are projected 
to at least triple in 1980 over 
comparable 1976- figures. I’m 


wondering whether you think 


Rights Amendment? 


manager 
end of the 
conference. The candidate ans- 
wered two additional questions. ) 


(Mr. Crane ’s 


Cynic (Flannery): What’s 
your position on the creation of 
a Department of Education? 

Crane: I’m totally opposed 
to it. The Feds should be invol- 
ved in education. 

Cynic (Pelzman): What’s 
your position on the Equal 


“You can’t carry 
New Hampshire 
uith a media 
blitz... You 
have to go out 
and meet the 
people, press the 
flesh, attend the 
-- all of that.” ' 


4 


Crane: I yoted for it.and I. 
voted against the extension, and. 
am coming to the belief that the 
14th amendment addresses the 
legitimate concerns women have’ 
about equal access to jobs: equal 
pay for equal work. I think ERA! 
has some mischievous implica- 
‘tions. 

_ Cynic (Pelzman): Could you: 
say what they are? 

Crane: Like women in the 
foxholes. I may. have a biased. 
point of view with seven daugh-' 
ters, but... 
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Nordica & Garmont Boots 


Solomon.202-Binding with purchase of a 
adult Rossignol or. Dynas far Skis - 


* 


SKI PACKAGES ithe 


“Rossignol Challenger cigs 

Salomon 222 Bindings ~ Reg value 
_. Barrecrafter Poles; = 

; Installation & engraving $169.00 


aon 


$233.00 


Rossignol S.J, or Dynastar Starglass Skis. 

mon indings w/Brake — Reg. value 
Kerma Poles Ree he 
Installation & engraving. $299.00... $340.50 


‘CROSS COUNTRY, nowax or. waxable: 
Skis by Rossignol, Trak, Karhu and Edsbyn 
Ski Boots by Trak, Tyrol and Edsbyn 
Nylon or Aluminum Bindings 

Bamboo or Fiberglass Poles 

Installation of Bindings 

Prices start at $94.50 


FREE: Fanny pack. or John Caldwell’s “Cross- 
Country Ski Book” with purchase of any 
adult Cross-Country Package. 

"Offer expires October 15, 1979 


Odd Steen — 
Ski Shop 


Open Mon-Friday 9-9, Sat. 9-5 Sun. 1-5pm 
Downstairs in The Ski Shop, 388 Shelburne Rd. 
__ Burlington Vt. 862-5552 


149 Elmwood Avenue - Burlington, Vermont 
M on. MEN’S NITE 50 cent bottled Domestic beer 
Tues Rum & Coke 715° 25 cent Draft 
Weds Cape Codder ( vodkaé&cranberry) 75° 
Thurs LADIES NITE 1/2 price cocktails 


ny 


Fri. Schnapps 75° Sat. Vodkad& grapefruit 75° 


Sun screwdriver 75° 
__~ Tues. + Weds. 9 — till closing, 
J.D. and Wild Turkey Shots — 65 cents each. 
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The Vermont Cynic 


is pineal to announce the formation of the UVM. poll. It is designed to measure your 
opinions and will ieaile assist the Cynic | in reporting seein aaa on the ives 
oie concern you. To make it soit we need your help. If you re interested in 
_ interviewing fellow stulents on relevant issues of the day, then come to the organizational 
meeting eis 
October 16 


ee 


8:00 p.m. 


Lower Billings Center 


~~ 


_A minimum committment of your time can prove to be interesting not only for yourself, 


but will provide valuable insight into the opinions of the UVM student body 


» 


see you there. 
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LOommen 
A Painful Awakening 


By Carlos Cavelier 
“Oh, you are from Colombia, will you ring me 


some pot over vacation?”. This is a phrase I hear 


commonly. North Americans and Europeans think of 
Latin America. as a land. of drugs, of rich families 
living in the middle of the jungle with indians to serve 
them, in far-away countries where revolutions and 
military governments have taken place as many years 
have passed since the countries’ independence. 


Undoubtedly, Latin America has changed from the. 


image it had at the beginning of the century, and 
youth aft thinking seriously and working towards a 
new society in which equality and happiness among 
people will reign. 

Colombia is certainly not a marijuana field 
surrounding small towns of wooden houses with 
thatched roofs where troops would march all day 
under an ardent.sun. We are a country in the north- 
western corner of South America where cities and 
industries rise along with mountains and where we 
have to grow something more than ‘pot’ to feed 
ourselves. I have been frequently asked about my not 
bringing marijuana to the States and therefore ‘losing 
money.’ The Colombian authorities are as strict as the 
U.S.’s in the drug problem. If somebody gets caught 
possessing a fairly large amount of drugs, he or she 
would spend several years in a Colombian prison if he 
or she does not belong to any Mafia to get pulled out. 

‘Drug trade is not a game either in Colombia or 
anywhere else. “The Colombian Connection” is so 
well organized that even U.S. authorities spending 
millions of dllars cannot stop or even reduce it. 


The U.S. government, referring to the weakness 


of the Colombian Intelligence Department, once . 


offered Central Intelligence Agency help. This offer- 
ing was not accepted because it not only implied that 
the DAS (Departamento Administrativo de Seguri- 
dad) “Security Administrative Department” was not 
competent enough to handle the: problem but also it 
would bring CIA agents to the country in a formal 
accord with the government. 

The U.S. government was not just interested in 
helping to cut down the marijuana problem, but also 
in legally introducing CIA agents with disguised 
functions into Colombia. This kind of help is usually 
given to Third World countries in these situations. 
There is always a. very strong. expanded interest 
behind the ‘help’ given, For example, CIA agents get 
into the Third ‘World countries’ government files and 
find out what kind of business those countries are 
looking for. Then, U.S. multinationals prepare to win 
the spot and make the business with this information. 

This is the ‘help’ Europeans and North Ameri- 
cans have been giving us even before our indepen- 
dence from Spain. We saw British soldiers being sent 


up to ‘help’ us fight the war of independence as also a ' 


way of fighting their rivals, the Spanish. But the 


, worst problem, after 150 years of military and 


economic aid, is that the Third World owes, with 
interest, all that ‘help’ given: The Colombian govern- 
ment — not mentioning any other Latin American of 
Third World country — owes foreign banks a sum 
equal to several times our yearly budget. 
We know we are in serious trouble but the new 


Sharing Equality 


By Helen Pelzman 

Gaining impetus from women’s reactions to the 
callousness of some doctors, to unnecessary intefven= 
tion in the natural birth process, to the prescription 
of unneeded drugs, and to many other perceived 
‘abuses, the women’s health movement blossomed in 
1970. 

In many cases, abortion was the rallying point 
for the movement. Before the widespread liberaliza- 
tion of abortion laws in the early 1970’s, a number of 
underground clinics attempted to provide women 
with safe, affordable abortions. 

Since then, the movement has extended itself to 
other health issues. Discussion of pregnancy and 
childbirth, and of contraception and its side effects 
léd many women to confront their appalling ignor- 
ance of their own bodies. 

Many realized that they had abdicated responsi- 
bility for their health to male-dominated medical 
establishments, whose interests were not always the 
same as their patients’. One of the major goals of the 
movement, therefore, was for women to take respon- 
sibility for their own health, and to help other 
women gain access to information they would need 
to do the same. 

To be born a woman means different things in 
different places. A woman’s social and physical 
Surroundings are important determinants of her 
physical health. Biological differences stem from the 
actual physical distinctions of reproductive systems, 
hormones, metabolisms, skeletal structures and’ 
musculatures. Social differences affecting health arise 
from variances in the ways women and men are 
treated by their families, communities and societies. 

Commonly, the female is perceived as the weaker 
sex. Yet, women appear to have a slight biological 
advantage. over men. Although smaller in size, and 
weaker in terms of some kinds of muscular exertion, 
women appear better able to resist some-common 
diseases, such as heart disease and so cancers. 
Women have greater life expectancies. as where 
reproductive hazards have been reduced. While 
women have been excluded from y of the most 

lucrative jobs, they have also been excluded from the-~ 
most dangerous ones, such as work in mines and 
chemical plants, ' 

Because social expectations for women and men 


. differ, fewer women than men are victims of alcohol 


and drug abuse. Fewer 
fewer die in automobile cr: rs 
Nevertheless, women’s lifestyles and occupations 
also pose risks beyond the purely biological. More 
women than men fall victim to violence within their 
own families. Malnutrition and overwork beset 
females first in niost poor societies throughout the . 
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en smoke cigarettes and 


world. While women’s health problems (breast and 
cervical cancer, for example) have often been the 
focus of research in wealthier countries, women 
patients are traditionally perceived by medical 
practitioners as low priority subjects, given to hyster- 
ia and irrationality. 

Health problems particular to women reflect a 
tremendous variation between geographical areas. In 
Africa, as many as 10 million women have been 
subjected to crude surgical mutilation of their geni- 
tals, usually at a very early age, ima cruel custom 
designed to ensure their chastity and make them 
acceptable wives. In the United States, prescriptions 
for psychoactive drugs (tranquilizers, sleeping pills, 
stimulants, etc.) are handed out to women at almost 
twice the rate of men to treat symptoms that are 
social rather than biological in origin. Three of the 
more important factors which affect the health of 
women in all regions are nutrition, childbearing and 
changing life styles. ; 
_* In 1975 the National Women’s Health Coalition 
included 268 groups in.the U.S. and more than 100 
groups in other countries. In 1977 the First Interna- 
tional Feminist Health Conference convened in Rome 
to give voice to representatives from the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Australia and 12 European 
countries. 

While the women’s self-help movement is one of 
the more-~ radical manifestations of the search for 
alternatives to traditional medical care, it is accom- 
panied by a much broader concern for the quality 


and availability of health care for women. 


In many countries, reliance on women as the 
customary custodians of family health and particular- 
ly of women’s health is being renewed. In Thailand, 


“Bangladesh, Samalia, Nepal, programs to upgrade the 


skills of traditional midwives and to introduce them 
to scientific procedures are underway. At the same 
time, women around the world are entering the 
medical profession in greater numbers than ever 
before. 

Involving more women in health care, both as 
patients and providers, is a good first step toward 
producing a healthcare establishment that is more 
responsive to women’s needs. Yet medical institutions 
and medical personnel are only part of the picture. 

Women’s health problems exist within particular 


. physical and social landscapes. Men and women share 


the physical landscape, and the health of both de- 
pends on adequate food, clean water, shelter, etc. 
Women’s physical needs also include access to contra- 
ception and safe abortion. The social context for 


- better health is one in which, at every level, women 


share resource and opportunity with men and with 
each other. 


tary 


generations seem to be more and more aware that we 
have been mis-treated for half a millenium and:are 
willing to cooperate helping to get out of this situa- 
tion. We are thinking and working. The sun is already 
in- the horizon symbolizing an awakening for Latin 
America. An awakening from a long nightmare. 


It's Fine | 


On Riper 


“We are volunteers of America 
volunteers of America” 

riley Jefferson Airplane 

We continuously hear that our generation is lazy, 
Passive, inactive, and irresponsible. Have our energy 
potentials from the sixties and early seventies simply 
grown extinct? What shall we call ourselves? . The 
Pepsi Generation left with saccharin. Now the Me 
Generation has temporarily taken center stage. Is it 
that we’re too wrapped in our own little personal. 
conflicts? Yet, Francois Truffaut wrote, “You can’t 
love others unless you love yourself.” Why, just listen 
to the second session of the Student Organizational 
.Committee, which is just starting now... 

LEADER: (unruly distinguished, spectacled) 
Since our first meeting last. month, lots has been 
going on here at University. The leaves are beautifully 
dying. One quarter of the student’ body has just 
recently decided to stay in New Hampshire, I guess to 
gain residency for UNH. And, oh yes, the greens have 

_ been moved a few times. I imagine there is something 
we can discuss though. ; 

OUTSPOKEN SOPHOMORE: (speaking into his 
ratty megaphone) Better organization with sounder 
communication channels to voice. our goals and 
policies are vital. nae 

ALL: Yeah. ; 

OUTSPOKEN SOPHOMORE: (taking an evident 
breath) New positions to delegate - responsibilities 

.must be added to our already declining echelons. 
Being addressed Undersecretary to the Assistant - 
Co-Chairman simply bores the hell out of... 

NEW MEMBER: (interrupting) Great point. I 
don’t appreciate being called peon. What will the law 
schools think? 

ALL: Right on. New positions. 

LEADER: (nonchalantly moving his fingers from 
his nose to his alligator decal as the attention focuses 
on him) What we need then is a Title Committee. 
We’re making progress tonight! 

MARTYR: Academic credit should be granted to 
us Committee Members. The only recognition we ever 
get is during elections, which are now Over., * 

FEMINIST: (putting down her unlit pipe for a 
moment) Forget it! No compensation is given to 
toiling housewives who put up with screaming child- 
ren all day. They aren’t obligated, and neither are we. ' 

ALL: (coughs, chairs scraping, and a few long 
yawns) 

REALIST: Let’s form an Investigative Commit- 
tee to come up with reasons to explain why tuition 
continues to rise, while course offerings become more 
limited. : 

REALIST II: More student input is needed to 
clear up problems during registration. Why the hell do 
we choose our courses before the summer, when 99% 
of us change our majors during the break? 

OPPORTUNIST: (eyeing Realist IV) We need to 
better acquaint ourselves. 

INTELLECTUAL: (nervously grappling with his 
glasses) Returning to the crux of the. matter, the 
trustees are doing injustice to that student willing to 
submit himself to the grinding stone. Why do-we have 
to*pay for each additional credit beyond the maxi- 
mum 18 (standing). A person willing to take on 

knowledge above and beyond what is expected of 
him, is monetarily penalized. 

LEADER: Excellent. Excellent. What ideas. Let’s 
have our next meeting soon, while these suggestions 
are still hot in our minds. 

JOCK: (jumping up and down wildly) We’ve only 
begun to... 

~“CRAMMER: There’s so much to dis... _ 
_ LEADER: All right then. When shall we have 
another meeting? |. : 

ALL: (defeatedly) Next month. 

"LEADER: (running out the door) Meeting 
adjourned. = 
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Problems 
To mee 
Address 


The Student Association has recently elected a 
new senate. Optimism is running high at this time, 
and justifiably so. With the election of every new 
administration comes hope for change. The prob- 
lem with the S.A. in the past has been the leader- 
ship’s inability to maintain this attitude Jong 
enough to effectively carry out programs through- 
out the semester. 

Initially, the current administration has acted 


in a manner which. indicates a more serious: 


approach to student problems than past adminis- 
trations have had. Contacts between city officials 
and other colleges in the area have already taken 
place in an effort to avoid a recurrence of last 
year’s downtown party. 

There are three other areas which we feel need 


just as much attention and trust that the S.A. will 


be considering strategies and implementing pro- 
grams for action over the next year. 

First, the UVM faculty is currently undergoing 
a review of students’ curriculum and course re- 
quirements. Proposals for change will be made 
in the spring. We feel that the student voice in this 
Process should be particularly strong and urge the 
S.A. to provide avenues for student debate and 
weighty input into the new curriculum. 

Second, several departments on this campus are 


_ experiencing serious class. overcrowding. Further, 


the facilities in some classrooms are less than 
desirable. Here, the S.A. could represent the 
student concerns in a manner which will initiate 
change in this less than desirable situation. ‘ 

Most important however, are skyrocketing 
tuition costs. Inflation is rising to unprecedented 
levels, ‘but the resident UVM student has actually 
borne tuition increases that exceed the inflation 
rate. Last year, with inflation running at approxi- 
mately 8 ‘percent, in-state tuition was raised. 15.4 
percent. In-state students currently pay one of the 
highest tuitions in the country. Yet, the Trustees 
have approved another 10 percent hike. Mean- 
while, out-of-state students are expected to bear a 
tuition cost of nearly $4,600 a year. This dire 
Situation speaks for itself. —. ; 

In the face of these circumstances, the student 
lobby must be particularly effective at realistically 
Presenting student concerns to the legislators of 
Vermont. The solons must be convinced that the 
problems for in-state students are very real, and 
that an increase in the budgetec-appropriation for 
fiscal year ‘81 is imperative. 

They must be shown ‘that this university is not 
Chittenden County’s alone, that Vermonters can 
go out of state for less than they pay at UVM, that 
the university does contribute something very 


worthwhile to the state, and-without additional . 


funding, Vermonters will simply be unable to 
afford to come here. é 

In addition, legislators must be convinced that 
this schgol is by no stretch of the imagination a 
private institution, or anything that a private 


institution image connotes. The Public Relations - 


Department's belaboring of the point that UVM ‘is 
partially private is questionable. That is just what 
the people in Montpelier don’t want to hear. 


These are some of the more pressing problems — 
facing the student body at the University. We hope . | 


the new student leadership is equal to the task. 
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3 Letters 


Love Is the Light 


o the Editor: 
I’m 31 years old, % Chero- 


»|kee Indian, % Irish, a high school 


graduate, two years college, and 
a veteran of Vietnam. I write 
poems and songs and play lead 
guitar. I also play chess and love 
sports. I would write to anyone 


interested in friendship be they 
male or female. I’m_ send- 


jing you one of the poems | 
“wrote in case you wish to print 


it. ; 


- Love Is A Letter 

Love is a letter to 4 man in a cell 

An escape for a moment from a 
man made hell 

Words on a paper put down by 
hand i Th 

Has the power to reach in and 
make the heart understand 

Love can not be imprisoned by 
concrete and steel 

The Judge and Jury cannot stop 
what I feel 


They can rob me of freedom and 


lock me away 


But love is the “ee turns 
night into day ° 

Love cannot be stopped by the 
bars or a wall 


‘When a heart cries out love 


answers the call 
Letters of love bring hope for 
the heart 
That we are still close even 
when we are apart... 
Thank you and God bless: 
Juniper Hardy, No. 145811 
15802 St. Rt. 104 - 
Chillicothe, Ohio 45601 


Danger From the Right 


To the Editor: 

It is clear by the sound: of 
Evans-Raymond Pierre’s emo- 
tion-filled article “Danger From 
the Left” that he too (as he 


; claims Angela Davis has) has 


digested a lot of “propagandist. 
manure.” He calls Davis naive 
for buying the sincerity -of a 
Soviet Union- pre-Olympic festi- 
vity with the theme “Peace in 
the World.” But what about the 
naivete of Pierre’s own state- 
ment that ours is ‘‘a government 
of men and women too proud of 
our democratic tradition to 
associate themselves with such 
filth as the KKK or the Nazi 
Party or even the C.P.U.S.A.” 
(italics his). Unfortunate as it is, 
members of the KKK and the 
American Nazi Party are Ameri- 
cans and do have some power: 
Our country, perhaps because 


we have the freedom to believe’ 


what we want, is a conglomerate 
of racists, civil rights defenders, 
sexists, feminists, war mongers, 
peaceniks, oppressors and cham- 


pions of human rights. To think 


that the U.S. government has 
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To the Editor: 

In response to your letter 
about Intramural Soccer last 
week, I would like to point out a 
few things that’ you have over- 
looked. 

I asked you to please stop 
by the Imtramural Oftice if you 
had any further questions. In- 
stead, you went to the media 


a, Bt Sigg 
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somehow escaped these oppos- 
ing pressures is naive. Don’t 
we elect our -government offi- 
cials? Who do yow think the 
KKKers and Nazis ote for? 


Pierre speaks of our govern- 
ment as though it were some 
separate entity that things hap- 
pen to. Watergate;he says, is a 
“bad and unfortunate experi- 
ence” our government had. That 
is ridiculous — government offi- 
cials (people) were actively en- 
gaged in corrupt, self-serving and 
illegal activities, and they got 
caught, just as other politicians 
and agencies are getting caught 
all the time. 

Pierre’s problem is in con- 
fusing ethical 

with governments and political. 
parties ‘as though governments 
(or countries) were some of their 
elements but not others, I don’t 
pretend to know as much about 
the Soviet Union or’ the 
C.P.U.S.A. as Pierre does; I am 
distrustful of sweeping generali-' 
zations that issue from and serve 
the interests of one side or the 
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cy at a more reasonable time. 

Second, I don’t see the 
reason for questioning my looks, 
or age, in questioning the 
intramural policy. Whether 1 
wear a beard, or look like 
your father, does not change 
matters. 


Thirdly, you claim you were 
removed from two games last 
year for playing too roughly. 
Your reasoning includes being 
heavier and a much better player 
than most girls. Well, I think 
that you have missed the point 
of Intramural Activities and 
especially soccer. Soccer isMot 


considered a contact ‘Sport and 


oral issues - 


other. The increasing number of 
Soviet dissenters and defectors, 


and their reports of inhumane 
treatment, would seem to indi- 
cate- that the Soviet Union’s 
brand of Communism replaces 
some types of oppression with 
others. But there is no denying | 
that racism, sexism, classism and 
other forms of oppression exist 
in the U.S. as well. To blindly 
lash out at Communism, waving 
the American flag, is divisive and 
a waste of time. 

The real issue is that human 
beings ought not to be oppres- 
sed, and those who see it ought 
to fight it on every level they 
can — internationally, in their 
own country, in their own lives. 
Loyalty to a party or govern- 
ment or movement ought to 
come second -to loyalty to the 
‘fight for human rights for all 
people. I would feel some real 


_ hope for human rights if people 


like Davis and Pierre could drop 
their party banners and join 
hands against the oppression 
they both deplore. 

Ann Pulleyn 


G 


‘Not In the Middle of a Game 


intramurals is for enjoyment, the 


spirit of the game and meeting * 


people. You obviously miss the 
point of intramurals by playing 
too roughly for other players to 
enjoy the game, 


Finally,, we set intramural 
Policy to benefit the most 
people. As in all matters, the’ 
rules never cover every situation. 
But we are and will continue to 


provide the best service and - 


optimum opportunity for stu- 


dents to participate in the | 


Intramural Program at UVM. 
Your Dutiful Servant 
Keith Allen 
Asst. Intramural Director 
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By David C. Greeff 
For those who view Soviet President Brezhnev’s 
recent offer to withdraw 20,000 troops and 1000 


» 


tanks from East Germany. as a unilateral act of - 


disarmament, it is necessary to evaluate what impact 
the move will have on the European military balance. 
The truth is that it will have very little, considering 
that the Warsaw Pact’s conventional capability will 


still remain far superior to NATO’s. Recent force. 


comparison studies by the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, indicate that Warsaw Pact nations 
deploy 71 divisions and over 21,000 tanks in North- 
ern and Central Europe, compared to 45 divisions and 
7,000 tanks for NATO. . 

The offer is further diluted by the fact that the 
troops withdrawn from East Germany probably will 
not return to the Soviet Union but rather relocate in 
another Warsaw Pact nation like Poland or Czechoslo- 
vakia. Finally, while the removal of 1000 tanks 
represents a significant fourteen percent of the Soviet 
7,000 in East Germany, those scrapped will unques- 
tionably be the most obsolete and those least likely 
to be used in the event of conflict. 

Given the minimal effect the troop withdrawal 
will have on the European balance of power, Brezh- 


nev’s offer -was obviously intended as a political 


gesture to entice NATO not to deploy the Pershing II 
Medium Range Ballistic Missile (MRBM) and _ the 
air-launched cruise missiles the alliance is planning to 
offset Soviet nuclear superiority. If successful, Soviet 
advantages in both conventional and nuclear capa- 
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On Crime a 
By Evans-Raymond Pierre 

It is not easy to understand how the United 
States,'a nation with one of the highest standards of 
living in the world, also has one of the highest crime 
rates among industrialized societies. Only the Repub- 
lic of South Africa, which has the highest crime rate 
in the world for both blacks and whites, exceeds the 
U.S. in violence among developed nations. 

Most of the crime in the U.S. can be attributed 
to the major metropolitan centers in the nation. In 
1973, New York City led the way in violent crimes 
with 1,339 per 100,000 New Yorkers. The Big Apple 
also had the highest incidents of robberies — 810 per 
100,000 citizens. Atlanta earned the nickname 
“Murder Capital of America”. with more than 22 
murders per 100,000 Atlantans. Miami, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and Detroit arealso among some-of the 
cities with high crime problems. 

Sociologists, criminologists, liberals and many 
government officials have espoused their theories 


ij 


Wee. 


about the causes and curses of crime, and after all . 


their bleeding heart speeches and the ‘do -good’ 
solutions they have proposed, the fact remains the 


same! City dwellers, many of them elderly and © 


handicapped, live in almost constant terror of being 
robbed or killed. 

The. great majority of social scientists have 
pointed to the socio-economic background of the 
average criminal in order to explain and justify his 
violent and illegal behavior. Of all the theories on the 
average life of a criminal, four general statements 
seem to surface more often than any (1) The 
average criminal was born into a poor f living in 
an economically depressed area of the-nation or the 
city. (2) As a child, the average crin was abused 
or neglected by his parents. (3): from a poor 
family, the average criminal was unable to acquire a 
good education. He probably dropped out of high 


school, if he ever got there gt all. (4) The average | 


criminal might blame 


r rales begs Seperha we 
OCTOBER 11, 1979 . 


_.] Troop Withdrawal: 


bility, in the European theater would be assured. Such 
an imbalance for an extended period of time would 
be gravely destabilizing because it might induce the 
Soviets into believing a preemptive strike would be to 
their advantage. The question is what can and should 
be done to stabilize the situation. : 

Western European nations are understandably 
concerned over these and other related issues which 
should prove to be some of the most sensitive areas in 
the upcoming SALT II negotiations. Their fear is 
focused on the belief that since the United States and 
the Soviet’ Union have reached “essential equiva- 
lence” in strategic power, the American guarantee of 
nuclear deterrence in Western Europe is undermined. 
As long as the United States retained strategic super- 
iority as it did until the early 70’s, Europeans had 
confidence in their “nuclear umbrella.” Now, how- 
ever, the Europeans believe that since the Soviets and 
the United States stand on equal footing in the event 
of a strategic exchange, we will be less likely to risk 


, destruction of our cities to save West Germany. 


_ Therefore, in their view, it is imperative to deploy 


~~ 
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new medium range nuclear systems capable of offset- 
ting Soviet deployment of the 100 SS-20’s and 80 
Backfire bombers designed for missions in either 


Europe or China. We concur with this view, not- 


because we lack the will to defend our Western 


friends, _but—_because—the -situation —is inherently 


distabilizing and because we don’t intend to negotiate 
further reductions from a position of inferiority. 
History has shown that the Soviets refuse to reduce 
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nd Punishment 


harm to its members is his only way of getting even at 
this “cruel and cold world.” The first three of these 
theories are widely accepted. However, the statement 
that society is responsible for an individual’s econo- 
mic disadvantage and must therefore ‘tdlerate his 
violent behavior, should be partially discarded. 

It is indeed a dangerous fallacy to blame society 
for one’s misery. Society as a whole is uncontroll- 
able and can not be held responsible for the success 
or the failure of individuals. Even if society was being 
manipulated by a small group of elites, it would not 
justify the violent or anti-social behavior of an 


individual against another individual, who surely had ; 


no part in the decisions made by that small group of 
elites. 

Although society is uncontrollable, it can, 
through its police force, court and penal systems 
control the behavior of the individual who takes part 
in violent and anti-social activities. 

In many American metropolitan areas a small 
group of men and women have made it perfectly clear 
through their illegal behavior that they are unwilling 
to live in a civilized manner. The question immediate- 
ly arises “What are we to do with the criminal ele- 
ment among us?” z 


In order for America to deal effectively with its 
soaring crime, the penal system must be revitalized. 
Federal and state governments must make a commit- 
ment to provide more funds for the construction of 


'" penitentiaries, and the hiring of new judges and 
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their armaments if there is no apparent gain in doing 
so. 

In addition, Brezhnev’s proposal to reduce the 
number of Soviet MRBM’s targeted for the European 
theatre is also unlikely to encourage NATO restraint. 
The reason is that it is not simply the numbers of 
missiles deployed but rather the ntissions they are 
capable of performing. The Soviets have always had 
numerous SS4 and SS5 MRBM’s aimed at Western 
Europe, but these are of questionable accuracy and 
were. designed primarily as a response to the use of 
U.S. tactical nuclear weapons. The SS-20, on the 
other hand, is highly -accurate MIRVED missile 
capable of delivering three warheads on a variety of 
military as well as civilian targets. The concern is that 
if the Soviets-used-the SS-20 for a specific’ tactical 
purpose requiring a similar response, we won’t have 
the flexibility to do so, because vast Soviet air de- 
fense improvements are rapidly putting into doubt 
the ability of our FB-111’s in Britain and our carrier 
based tactical aircraft to penetrate their territory. The 
planned NATO response to these problems, the 
surface to surface Pershing II MRBM and the air- 
launched cruise missiles, are sound on military 


grounds. The Anti-Ballistic Missile treaty in SALT 1 


prevents any effective defense against ballistic missiles 
which ensures the penetrability of the Pershing II, 
and the cruise missile’s high accuracy, combined with 
its ability to avoid radar detection, would virtually 
assure a credible European deterrent. The final 
decision on whether to deploy these systems’ will 
come at the NATO Foreign Ministers Conference in 
December. Forecasts are almost unanimous that they 
will be approved. 

From a broader perspective, however, despite the 
political motivations behind the. troop withdrawal: 
from East Germany, such acts should be taker 
seriously as a means to begin significant force reduc. 
tions, which would reduce the likelihood of war. The 


U.S. should weigh a variety. of counterproposals and — 


present the most viable and realistic. ones to the 
Soviets in the hope of making Europe a more secure 


"place to live. But the Soviets, above all, must realize 


that we will not, and cannot, negotiate ourselves into 
permanent inferiority. 


attorneys. These steps would reduce the need for 
plea-bargaining, paroles, and suspended sentences, 
and speedier trials would also be assured. After this 
revitalization has taken place in the penal system, 
then society will be able to deal with its criminal 
element. 

Society must administer swift, harsh, and long 
prison sentences to all criminals. A criminal’s life in 


jail should be made intolerable. He should constantly © 


be reminded of the actions that brought him into jail. 
But most importantly, an ex-offender should be made 
to understand that society will not hesitate to extend 
his sentence if he returns to his life of crime. 

I disagree with the liberal argument that crimin- 
als should receive kind treatment. Ask yourselves this 
question: “Did this criminal treat his victims with 
respect?” In most cases, the answer is a resounding 
‘NO.’ Too many Americans (mostly liberals) have 
forgotten about: the suffering of the criminals’ vic- 
tims, and have jumped on the bandwagon to protect 
the rights of the criminal element. 

The punishment of the criminal should depend 
on the nature of his crime. Drug traffikers, muggers, 
burglars, and industrial arsonists (:on-residential 
structures) should be. sentenced longer r-son 
terms. As far as rapists, kidnappers, highjackei. .nd 
murderers are concerned, / see no « * »-native solution 
but to permanently separate (hose “people” from 
civilization, either through mandatory life sentences 
in jail, or the death penalty. a . 

The death penalty is a grim, ugly, yet necessary 
punishment to deter violent criminals. The death 
penalty should be administered only to those who 
were proven to.be sane at the time of their crime. The 
criminally insane should be committed to mental 
institutions until proven sane by a board-of state 
physicians. , 

Our hearts, should go out, not to the executed 
criminal, but to his victim. America is at war with the 
criminal element that has terrorized many law abiding 
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Key to Map of Shelburne Museum 
16. CHARLOTTE MEETING House (Charlotte, Vermont, 1840) . . . Church interior with trompe . VERGENNES SCHOOL (Vergennes. Vermont, 1830) . .. Early copy books, maps, and deen 
l'oeil wall panels. ings. 


5 ie a. 
XS. ’ 


. ENTRANCE. ‘ 


. Toit Boots and Inrormarion CENTER. 
: 17. Vemmont House (Shelburme, Vermont, 1790) . . . Furnished as 4 retired sea-captain's home. 


. Beach Huntinc Lopce (Newly constructed, 1961) 


. Pustic Restrooms. 
. SHELBURNE RAILROAD STATION (Shelburne, Vermont, 1890! ... Viatonan architecture. 


R. R. Memorabiha. ’ 


. Raitroap TRAIN SneD . . . Covering Steam Locomotive #220 (1915), 10 wheel engine and 


private car GRAND ISLE (1899). R. R. FreiGerr Buitoinc with OLD IRONSIDES (Steam 
Locomonve) wooden replica exhibited with R. R. lantern collection. 


Cincus Parabe Buitpinc (Newly constructed, 1965) ... 525 fout-long wale model and 
carousel figures. 


BEeAcu Gactery (Newly constructed, 1962). ... Paintings of North Amerwan big game by > 


Carl Rungus. Works of Remington, Sydney Laurence, A. F. Tait and Rosa Bonheur 


Made of virgin timber. North 
American big game trophies. Surrounded by an arboretum of nanve Vermont trees. 


. SIDEWHEFLER TICONDEROGA (Shelburne Harbor, Vermont, 1906) Last verncal beam 


passenger and freight steamer mmtact in the United States. Marine prints, painongs, and 
photographs. Film, “The Last Voyage” (mowing of Tl] overland) shown rwice daily aboard. 
Declared National Historic Landmark, 1963. 


. Diamonn Baan (Shaftsbury, Vermont, 1 800) Display of over 5,000 patterns for brass 


and bronze casnngs. 


Prentis House (Hadley, Massachusetts, 1733) ... Salt-hox type. 17th and 18th century 
furniture and furnishings. Early delft. Srump-work embroideries. 


. Mustum SHop (Newly constructed, 195¢) ... Museum Publications, etc 
. Tuckxaway Barn (Shelburne, Vermont, 1845)... Cafeterra 
. BLacnsmiTH AnD WreeLwRicHT SHop (Shelburne, Vermont, 1840) . . . Forge, tools, shoe- 


ing frame and ure benders. Wagon patterns. 


American Queen Anne and Chippendale furniture. French scenic wallpaper. 


. _Horsesnoe BARN (Newly constructed, 1949) . . . Carriages, coaches, and sleighs. Harnesses 


and appointments. Polo trophies. Old coaching prints and photographs. 


. HorsesHoet Baan Annex (Newly constructed, 1957) ... Farm, trade and Conestoga 


wagons. Concord coaches. Traverses: , 
Live Bee Exnusit . . : Set up and maintained by the Vermont Bee Keeper's Association. 


. Rep SHED (Newly constructed, 1955)... Farm machinery and tools. 
. Weavinc Disptay (Newly constructed, 1955) . .. Exhibit only. Jacquard and other looms. 


Examples of home weaving. 


. SHAKER HoRsEsTAND SHED (East Canterbury, New Hampshire, 1834)... Over 2,000 


woodworking tools. Hand-wrought household utensils. Lighting devices. Shoe and 
hamessmaker’s shops. Shaker items. Sleghs and fire fighting equipment. 


. CASTLETON SLATE Jatt (Castleton, Vermont, 1890) . .. Cells, Stocks, and Pillory. Jailer's 


quarters. 


5. HAT AND FRAGRANCE Unst (Shelburne, Vermont, c. 1800) . . . Hat boxes and band-boxes. 


Bonnets. Handmade quilts and coverlets. Shell dolls, doll houses and vitrines. Rugs and 
samplers. Commemorative tales. Laces. 


. Smoxe House (Charlotte, Vermont, c. 1820) ... Where ham and bacon were corncob- 
smoked. 


. Lettie Stone Cortace (South Burlington, Vermont, c. 1840) . . . Furnished farm home. 
. Tor Suor ... Early tran: 


ion toys — fire engynes, cars, trains, boats. Mechanical toys. 
Penny banks. Music boxes. Dolls and animals. 


. Variety UNer (om situ, c. 1855) .. . Pewter, glass, ceramics. Dolls and doll houses. Music 


. Stacecoacn Inn (Charlome, Vermont, c. 1783) . . . Collection of sculptured folk art. Cigar 
* store Indians, figureheads, eagles, trade signs, and circus figures. Weathervanes 
, Covered Barpce (Cambridge, Vermont, c. 1843) . . . Only double lane covered bridge with 


foorpath in Vermont. 


- Dorset House (East Dorset, Vermont, c. 1840). . . Over 1,000 decoys. Audubon game bird 


prints. Joel Barber watercolors. Fowling pieces. 


. Dutton House (Cavendish, Vermont, 1782) . . . Traiisitional 17th and 18th century furn- 


ture and furnishings. Stenciled wall borders. American pewter. 


- Gengrat Store (Shelburne, Vermont, c. 1840) . . . Display only. Old-time country store 


Dry goods, candy, hardware, groceries. Post Office. Tap room and barber shop. Razor col- 
lection. Apothecary Shop . . . Drugs, herbs, and patent medicines. Compounding room 
Doctor's and Dentist’s offices. 


. StENcHL House (Columbus, New York, 1790) . Ke Stenciled wooden walls. 18th and 19th 


tentury furniture and furnishings. 


‘7. Sawven’s Casin (East Charlotte,.Vermont, ¢. 1800). . . Built of square logs. Furnished. 
- Up-anp-Down Sawmitt (South Royalton, Vermont, 1786) .. . Up-and-down saw, shingle 


making machine, surface planer and wood splitter. 


. Wess Gateny (Newly constructed, 1960)... 18th, ngth and 20th century Amencan 
galleries 


primitive and academic paintings. Downstairs devoted to Vermont scenes and 
products. 

Evectra Havemeven Weas Memoniat BUILDING (Newly constructed, 1967). .. Georgian 
paneled rooms and furnishings of Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb's New York apartment and 
their collection of European paintings and Degas bronzes. « 


- Cotcwester Reer Lictrruouse Gatisry (Colchester Reef, Lake Champlain, 1871) 
Maritime prints and paintings Ship, figureheads. 


y N Ae a - cles. S 
Meetinc House SHeo (Newly pena, 1958 Horse-drawn vehicles. ADMINISTRATION BUILDING... . Director, public relations, research, and library. 


boxes. Toby jugs, lustre pitchers. Mull and. snuff boxes. Clocks. Minature furniture. 


While your parents are visiting the campus, steer them to 
our Collection of Wonderful Things—at the Shelburne 
Museum. Spend a super-enjoyable day together at one of - 
New England’s most famous attractions before you ease 
them on their way..(Of course your student ID gets you in for 
$3.00—$2.00-off the regular $5.00 admission. ) 

They may be interested to know that many of the 35 
buildings had to be moved here from other places. There are 
six furnished period houses, a country inn, a lighthouse from: 
the middle ef Lake Champlain, a one-room schoolhouse and 
the only remaining two-lane covered-bridge-with-footpath 
inVermont. Shot ices i a 

The Webb Memorial Building houses art by Rembrandt, 
Monet, Manet, Degas, Corot, Courbet and Cass: | 


The Shelburne Museum is open daily 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM 
till mid-October. There's a cafeteria, a picnic area and a gift 
ai Parking is free. : 
0 knows? You may have sucha good time that you'll be 
back with a friend. 


ssatt. i 
Take Dad for a stroll along the 220-foot deck of the elegant — 
old Ticonderoga—the last paddlewheeler to sail Lake - 
Champlain. Don’t let him miss our extensive collections of 
carriages and horsedrawn vehicles or the Wildung collection _ 
of iwercan hand tools. = ee f ‘~ A 
others usually go forthe early Vermont homemaking 
implements, the guilt, pewter pe ceramic collections—and 
the many interiors complete with everything but pedple from 
a century or two ago. : He ia: 
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Custom Guitar Artist | 


Happiness is a warm guitar. 


By Pablo Conrad 

Wood and Sound is one of 
many small toolshops, lumber 
sheds and repair outfits in 
Burlington’s lower Pine Street 
neighborhood, It’s the enterprise 
of a single craftsman, Roger 
Borys. He works alone, building 
and repairing instruments for 
customers from: as far away as 
New York and Canada, as well as 
most of Vermont. 

Roger got started working 
with wood back in high school. 
He worked on construction sites 
and at shipyards, learning to use 
industrial power tools. After a 
stint with a furniture company, 
Borys went into business for 
himself doing quality cabinet 
work and fine carpentry. 

Three years ago at his shop 
in Huntington, Vermont, Borys 

* found himself doing more and 
more repair work on acoustical 
instruments brought ‘in by 
friends and customers. 

“At one point,” says Borys, 
**l decided I was going to have to 
learn some things, so I got some 
books and went out and found a 
couple of guitar builders I'd 
heard of.”’ 

Around the same time 
Borys designed and built his first 
guitar, his work on musical 
instruments had become a full- 
ti cern. Today custom 
work continues to grow, vying 
for Borys’ time with his steady 
repair work. 

Wood and Sound is located 
in a long sunlit room with high 
ceilings. Although the shop isn’t. 
exactly cluttered, a lot of differ- 
ent jobs are certainly going on at: 
once, especially considering that 
only one person is working on 
them. 


Borys is a_ soft-spoken, 
methodical man., who never 
seems particularly panicked 
about the array of work sur- 
rounding him. He admits to 
rare moments of anxiety, but 
the repairs, adjustments and 
construction are obviously get- 
ting done. 

“I try to have four or five 


jobs going at once... the specific © 


things that don’t involve alot of 

detail. When it comes to actual 

assembly and putting parts toge- 

ther, I have to do it on a one- 
by-one basis.” 

Borys repairs insthumenits of 

“all kinds; he re-glues necks and 


refinishes old acoustics, replaces — 


. worn out frats on electric guitars 


and even re-hairs violin bows. % 
Apparently Vermont’s fickle’ cli- 
mate contributes to much of his ~ 


repair business. 


“A lot of good guitars crack . 


around here, that’s one thing 
thet Keegg aes a busisers,” says 
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Photo by Sarah Brayman 


Borys. “It has nothing to do 
with the quality of the instru- 
ments.” 

Besides common repairs, he 
also restores battered but valu- 
able older instruments. Some- 
times, he says, people don’t even 
realize an older instrument is 
worth the cost of restoring until 


they’ve seen it and played it in 
better shape. 


If ‘repair jobs pay the bills 
though, designing and building 
new guitars is Borys’ main 
interest. Self-trained, Borys has 
travelled to New. York and New 
Hampshire and met with Jimmy 
D’Aquisto, Matt- Umanov, and 
Michael Gurian, all reknowned 
builders in the guitar world. 

. He — believes. that having 
already built his—~first instru- 
ments made a tremendous differ- 
ence on these visits. | 


“You have to build some- 
thing in order to understand it,” 
he says,-adding that a single day 
with someone like that is an 
invaluable learning experience. 
In addition to criticism and 
comments, experienced builders 
can provide ideas and sugges- 
tions for new directions. 


_ At home with Roger Borys 


In desig a new ‘plane 
whether on his own or with a 
customer, Borys is especially 
interested in new and contem- 
porary ideas.’ 

“J like reading old books 
about violins, because there are a 
lot of points about theory that 
overlap. What. they were tryéng 
to do when they were building 
violins is really applicable -to 
what I do in building guitars, 


- because I’m trying new designs, 
‘TI’'m: not trying to build old 


guitars.” 

When it comes to planning a 
specific instrument for a cus- 
tomer, Borys said that most 
people learn a lot about their 
guitar when they’re having one 
built. 

“If you’re going to build a 
guitar for someone, it had better 
come out the way they want. | 
really push people and try to get 
them to think about it. I think 
nost people. I’ve built instru- 
ments for bécame better musi- 
cians just by learning more 
about the instrument itself.” 


Once the basic design has 
been settled, Borys chooses the 
materials to be used, drawing on 


a wide variety of woods, each 


with its own qualities. 

eee pOnng Mabe dealers 
Sterling Pond Hardwoods pro- 
vide Borys with some of the 
good quality woods that grow 
locally in Vermont. Other sour- 
ces might be as far away as New 
York City. 


Borys says that “Vermont is 
a real gold mine for wood. You 
travel out west or. down south 


and yeu really don’t see the - 


varieties we have- here.” He 
added that the gverall quality 
isn’t always as good, since most 
woodlots aren’t managed for 
fine lumber. 


‘ 


When he isn’t at the work- 
bench, Borys can sometimes be 
found across the yard at Sterling 
Pond, admiring a fresh load of 
exotic rosewood ‘or. walnut. 


Rather than look for only what- 


(continued on page 37) 


Rain, rain, go away | 


...unless you’re equipped with this 


rubber puddle boot. Colorfully- 


fun and practical at the same time. 


Perfectly Pappagallo! 


“100 Dorset St. ° 
S. Burlington 
Weekdays 10 — 5:30 Fri. until 9 


Wow — 
All Dresses 
20% OFF 


3 Main St Burl 


Daily 10-6 Mon. & Fri. 10-9 
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On THE COMIC BOOK HEROES 


nging wi 


Cha 


By George Guay 

It’s not uncommon +o see current 
social and political problems reflected in 
the comic book, the cheap reading 
past-time.that is a -firm—part of Ameri- 
cana. Changes in comic book theme, the 
hero and his costume or powers, are often 
in step with contemporary issues. Though 
Clark Kent is still a wimp, faking illness in 
front of Lois Lane, so he can escape and 


change into Superman, he now works:as a’ 


co-anchorman for the six o’clock news at 
a major TV station. As the archetypal 
do-gooder has changed in the Seventies, 
so too has the “average” super-hero. 
The appearance of Superman is 
considered to be the true beginning of the 
hero in the four-color comic book. With 
World War II came the Golden Age of 
comics, a time of great popularity and 
growth of the readership. Writers and- 
artists were at a premium, and the reader- 
ship, chiefly composed of enlisted men 
and pre-pubescent kids, realized the value 
of the ten-cent comic book. 
But with the end of the war came the 
end of the Golden Age; the super-hero 
geared solely towards fighting the Axis 
menace seemed passe. Stories about 
gangsters, ghouls and. funny animals 
became the vogue. The super-hero has an 
opportunity to don cowl and_ star- 
. spangled shield. briefly in the early 50’s, 
when the Red Menace needed to be dealt 
with, but the public’s attitude that there 
was “a Red under ,every bed’ passed 
quickly. And so, for the most part, did 
the super-hero. ; 
Superman seemed mired in_ stories 
about another type of kryptonite (that 
fatal mineral from his homeworld), and 
even the Batman, stalker of the streets, 
ended up in_ ridiculous. stories about 
interstellar circuses. During the ideologi- 
cally lax times of the 50’s, the clarion call 
for a defender of the principles of Ameri- 
ca was muted. Who’ needed heroes, 
anyway? aes 
The swearing in of President Kenne- 
dy brought about a renaissance, however. 
Golden-Age favorites like Green Lantern 
and the Flash were modernized. These 


new heroes, bearing the namés and 


powers of their predecessors, worked in 
areas that seemed at the forefront of the 
New Age, test pilot and police scientist. 

Meanwhile, Marvel, a small company 
that had survived the lean years of the 
50’s with stories about Fin-Fang-Foom 
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The Birth of A New-Hero. E.R.G.—1 (Energy Reac- 
tor Generator 1) is explaining to the Legion of Super- 
Heroes the accident that destroyed his human body but 
reformed him as a bundle of sentient energy. Here he 


and Bazoom, the Living Bra trom Outer : 


Space, was experiencing another revolu- 
‘tion. Human heroes, such as the Fantastic 
Four and the problem-prone Spider-Man, 
were created, and neuroses were suddenly 
“in.” 

During the 60’s, the hero went far 
béyond the achievements of the Golden 
Age. At DC, science ruled. They created a 
university professor, Ray Palmer, who 
discovered a fragment of a white dwarf 
star, and used the unique properties of 
the mineral to battle crime as the size- 
and weight-changing hero, the Atom. 
Katar Hol, policeman on the planet 
Thanagar, was assigned duty on Earth, to 
study the advanced law-enforcement 
tactics on Earth. And while here, he and 
his wife donned anti-gravity belts and 
wings to deal with crime, as Hawkman 
and Hawkgirl. 

At Marvel,.:scientist David Banner 
saved the life of teenager Rick Jones, who 
was driving through the edges of a gam- 
ma-ray bomb-test site, but Banner 
received a massive dose of radiation for 
his efforts. When he was angered, Doctor 
‘Banner, “‘the Hulk,” gained eight hundred 
pounds, green skin, and lost a healthy 
seventy-five points from his IQ. And in 
the end, the Spider-Man never-did get his 


girl. 
The age ended around the time of 


Richard Nixon’s inauguration. Not even 
the popularity of the Batman TV show 
could slow faltering salgs. The regulatory 
agency, the Comics Code Authority, 
relaxed some of its “recommended” 
guidelines, and horror stories, centered 
around vampires and werewolves, satis- 
fied the demands of an audience that 
seemed to no longer care for the hero. 
The Frankenstein monster was resurrect- 
ed at both companies as Green Lantern’s 
power-ring sputtered and died and the 
Silver Surfer’ no longer skimmed the 


skyways. 


New Times and New Changes 


The hero: did not die. With the 


re-evaluation of America’s self-opinion 
came-a-re-evaluation of the hero. Change 


came to many — all kryptonite on Earth ‘ 


was transmuted by a nuclear accident : 


into iron, and Clark Kent began to appear 
on the six o’clock news. The happily 
married couple, Reed and Sue Richard 

of the Fantastic |}... vere facing divorce 
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“MY ONLY HOPE, MY COLLEAGUES AGREED, WAS 
SELF-CONTAINMENT-- SOMETHING WHICH 
WOULD KEEP MY ENERGY- BODY UNDER CONTROL!" 


‘powers of many 


procedures. Also, there came new heroes 

It was through the efforts of Jack 
Kirby, former artist of the Fantastic 
Four, that the hero was redefined in : 
mythological context. With mythology. a: 
the foundation for the hero, Kirby 
retufmed him to the age of Ulysses, and 
began chronicling a war between a race. ol 
gods. He made one significant addition. 
though. He added some of the contem- 
porary problems and situations of man tc 
this war. 

In Kirby’s “Fourth World” series, 


good resided on the planet of New 


Genesis. Led by Highfather, the New 
Gods defended their world from the 
assaults made by their dark twin-planet, 
Apokolips. Darkseid, leader of the 
villians, had carried this war to Earth, 
attempting to find the ‘‘Anti-Life Equa- 
tion,” a formula that would rob the 
inhabitants of the universe of free-wil 
and imagination. ; 

Kirby’s best example of the Anti-Life 
Equation was in an excerpt of a speech 


‘given by Hitler as he campaigned in 


pre-Nazi Germany. By drawing from the 
works of such thinkers of the 20th 
century, Kirby transformed the concepts 
of Homer into contemporary terms. As in. 
the epic poems, where man had to take 
part in wars of forces beyond his compre- 
hension, ordinary Earthmen were drawn 
into this battle of the gods. 
One of the techniques \that Kirby 
used .to anchor his mythos in human 
experience was to give his heroes and 
villians Dickensian names. Orion, the 
archetypal warrior-hero of the new gOds, 
wore a helmet that hid features as scarred 
as those of the villians that he fought. 
Granny Goodness ran an orphanage for 
Darkseid, full ,of hellions that would 


.Mmake Fagan’s charges look like the most 


harmless of waifs. 
Kirby’s efforts were paralleled to an 
extent at Marvel, by an imaginative 


“hewcomer, Jim Starlin. Like Kirby, - 


Starlin took the hero (spécifically Captain 
Marvel), revamped his powers and sucked 


‘him into a war of cosmic propértions. At 


demonstrates how the suit that: contains his energy and 
gives him a human form allows him to duplicate the 
of the Legionnaires. (E.R.G.—1 is 
copyright, 1973, 1979, by. DC Comics, Inc.) 


Both story-lines profited by taking 
the basic material of the hero and revita- 
lizing it with ancient and modern ele- 
ments. They provided a _ background 
woven from myths, and ‘then dealt with 
some of the faults of contemporary 
society. Both Starlin and Kirby were wise 
endugh: not to preach, nor to forget the 


“simple fact that their stories would 


appear on cheap-quality paper for only a 
quarter. Yet each made the hero enter- 
taining and important in his own way. 

The hero also lost his impressive 
physique. As America grew conscious of 
the consequences of reckless experimen- 
tation with the environment, so did the 
comic book industry. At both DC and 
Marvel, a well-meaning scientist discover- 
ed a new biological formula that could 
prove useful to mankind — or bring about 
its destruction. Ted Sallis (at Marvel) and 
Alec Hollad (at DC) suffered the conse- 
quences by opening this Pandora’s box. 
Their serums were tumed against them, 
and they were changed. Both turned into 
creatures resembling animated lawns. At 
Marvel, the Man-Thing, and at DC, the 
Swamp-Thing both gained different per- 
spectives. Like the misshapen Franken- 
stein monster, disaster was drawn to each 


seven-foot pile of salad greens, and a little . 


more was said about the state of human- 
ity.” 
The Age of the Costumed Super-Group- 
Perhaps one of the major causes for 
the. popularity of the new génre of 
Super-heroes were ths costumes they 
wore. A long-running feature at-DC, the 
Legion of Super-Heroes, enjoyed a 
sudden rise in sales as the costumes, and 
the group were remodeled. At Marvel, the 
X-Men, a group of mutants, were rejuve- 
nated with new costumes and members, 


_and became a hit. 


The Legion of Super-Heroes had 
been basically 30th Century middle-class 
kids in costumes that their parents would 
approve of, with somewhat mundane 
powers. As a lot, they would be right at 
home in 20th century Des Moines, Iowa. 


But along with the costume changes | 


Marvel, the chief villian didn’t want to came an improvement in the nature of 


subjugate all life in the universe; he | 


saved, Yet the victo 


tion grew more exotic, and the readers 


_ enjoyed these “> mic” super-heroes. 
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Marvel’s most popular cos- 
tumed heroes were’ the new 
X-Men. The idea of mutated 
humans possessing super-powers 
was revamped with an interna- 
tional cast. As such, the group’s 
popularity .stemmed from the 
exotic individuality of each of 
the new members. Readers 
wanted to see more of the 
acrobatics of the German Night- 
crawler, of Afro-American 
Storm’s manipulation of the 
elements, and of Canadian Wol- 


verine’s savage temper and 


machismo ferocity. 

In both the Legion and the 
X-Men, the heroes were often 
not strong enough, . either in 
terms. Of characterization or 
powers, to support a comic of 
their own. As a member of a 
team, though, each character’s 
personality and ability were 
better highlighted.’ And the 
stories grew more interesting. 


_ The Hero in Society 


The comic book industry 
was aware of the turmoil and 
unrest of the 60’s and 70’s, the 
hero did not pass through these 
times untouched. Straight- 
shooter Green Lantern teamed 
up with the suddenly “relevant” 
Green Arrow, and in their 
civilian alter-egos, journeyed 
across America. In sficcessive 
issues of their~-comic, they 
learned of the difference be- 
tween “white” and “black” 
justice, of the strength of the 
corporation, the lure of cults, 
and the danger of submission to 
suburban life. 

They also learned of drugs. 


leader was someone in the higher 


echelon of the White House 


‘staff. 


Suddenly, Captain America 
wasn’t so sure that he wanted to 
have the stars-and-stripes as part 
of his uniform. They seemed to 
mock the spirit-of the era that 
bore him; the era that had 
symbolized the image of Ameri- 
ca as land of truth and justice- 
Cap grew so dissatisfied that he 
abandoned his star-spangled 
longjohns for a time, But super- 
heroing was in his blood, and, 
with the Red Skull once more 
threatening to take oyer the 
world, Cap picked up his star- 
spangled frisbee of a shield, and 
went ‘to face the Nazi 
His personal doubts about pat- 
riotism never seemed adequately 
answered — and they would 
never be. 


People who run around in. 


in-tight outfits, wielding 


- power-rings and throwing shields 


are, indeed, best.suited to saving 


the universe, or even just the | 


world. Social injustice and cor- 
ruption make for good stories, 
but four-color comics can’t be 
taken too. seriously. Wisely 
enough, the evolution of the 
hero has not generally continued 
in this direction. ; 
Alternatives in super-heroing 


‘The hero also abandoned 
another direction in the 70’s. 
Gone is the comic, humorous 
hero. Not so much-the guy who 
runs around in red-flannel under- 
wear, domino mask, and blue 
towel, claiming to be the Mighty 
Rutabaga, but the hero who 


SLT fl 


Y YOU FORGOT I MYSELF AM 
COMPOSED OF PURE | 
eves? : 


(Copyright 1973, 1979 by DC Comics, Inc.) 


Green Arrow’s ward, Speedy, 
was a mainliner. The two heroes 
‘succeeded in breaking up the 
drug ring that supplied the 
heroin — but not before a youth 
died. And not until Speedy 
kicked the habit on his. own. 
It was quite a powerful message. 
In the context of the series, such 
a feat as saving the universe took 
on a different, subdued meaning 
when compared to the more 


“real” problems back on Earth, 


such as poverty, over-population 
and drugs. 

_ The series-was unfortunate- 
ly - cancelled. Readers didn’t 
enjoy reading about such prob- 
lems. After the failure of this 
noble experiment, the -hero’s 
forte would remain simply, “the 


~ gaving of the universe.” 


e hero learned to ques- 

Shout 3 his President. As the nation 
_the elaborate 

of ‘Richard Nixon, 


could parody himself with his 


own powers and abilities was 
gone. 

The last hero of this type, E. 
(for ‘‘energy’’) Man, was pub- 
lished by Charlton, the Chrysler 
of comic book companies. 
E-Man was a spark of sentient 
energy that happened across 
Earth, and since Einstein’s for- 
mula seemed universal in appli- 
cability, energy became matter, 
and this sentient energy Tesem- 
bled a blond-haired version of 
Roger Moore. The twist was that 
his spark of energy was naive to 
the ways of the world. So, 
allving himself with a college 
co-ed by the name of Nova Kane 
(whose work-study job was as a 
belly-dancer), E-Man poked fun 
at Disneyland, the energy crisis, 
and aliens from outer space. But 
he was too good, and as the 
company- filed for bankruptcy, 
his smile faded forever from the 
comic scene. 


Pethaps one of the most 


interesting’ incarnations of the 
hero in the seventies is the , 


heroine. Save for during the 


_Golden Age, only Wonder Wom- 


an has had a regular comic book 
to call her own. 

he is no longer alone. 
Marvel’s first attempt at a 
super-heroine in her own book 


Ms. Marvel, seemed to malign | 


the concept of woman as hero 
before she even got a chance to 
prove her worth. Spouting such 
phrases as “this. female fights 
back” on the cover, this shallow- 
ly conceived ‘attempt-died soon 


enough. Continual experimenta-. | 


tion with the woman as hero has 
shown that the heroine is not 
merely a hero with breasts. She 
has a different perspective on 
life, and) would not swoon at 
every male who walked by — not 
if she were to remain a credit- 
able and viable character. 
Super-heroines are still a 
suffering minority. Save for 


Wonder Woman, only one other. 


heroine has lasted for more than 
twenty-five issues in her own 
feature — and that might simply 
be because she is Spider-woman, 
a character whose success could 
merely be a result of current 
media interest -in Spider-man. 
Profit is the chief motivation for 


~producing a comic, and if a 


heroine can sell simply because 
her powers and costume-name 
are derivative of the most 
popular current comic, then so 
be it. Perhaps soon, the woman 
as hero will be done justice as an 
independent and _ imaginative 
concept. 


The Fate of the Comic Book.. 
and the Hero 


Perhaps the greatest threat 
to the comic book hero is the 
current comic book format. The 
ten-cent comic of the Sixties 
now costs forty cents, and 
contains approximately one- 
third less pages. The current 
comic book format doesn’t seem 
at afl a sufficient medium to 
recount a hero’s tale. 

Alternatives have come 
from’ the industry. A full-color 
magazine-size comic, having 68 
pages and selling for $1.50, has 
been published by Marvel, and 
has been selling quite well. 
Considering the state of the 
American dollar, and the price 
of beer downtown; the cost isn’t 
so exorbitant. For.a dollar, one 
can buy a black-and-white 
comic, with more story and 
pages. One company, Warren, 
has used this format exclusively 
for over ten years now, and is 
slowly but steadily expanding. 

What, then, is the fate of 
the hero? Ultimately, a change 
in format will bring about a 
change in the hero. The comic 
book can never feturn to the 
days of ten cents and twenty- 
five pages of story. Nor, in all 
probability, will the hero be 
fighting in the ghettoes, or 
righting a badly-sagging econo- 
thy. Whatever the format, what- 
2ver the price, the hero will 
always be concerned with saving 
che universe, ; 

Someone has to, right? 


Featured on the 
‘cover is The Wolverine. 
Possessing a fiery tem- 
per and _ nine-inch 
retractable claws, he is 
here drawn by Mark 
Patterson. Patterson, a 
1979 graduate of . 
UVM, has been draw- 
ing comics since he 
could. read them. He 
has, had an exhibit of 
his artwork in the Col- 
burn. Gallery _ earlier 
athis year and hopes 
now. to. find work 
doing what he enjoys” 
the most: drawing the © 
gemalo book hero. 
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COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
SUNDAY ONLY 5-10PM 


Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 
and marinara - 


Salad, Bread and Butter $1 99 


Fully Licensed 
Take out orders available 


SPAGHETTI POT RESTAURANT 
139 MAIN ST. 864-0848 © 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


SHC IPPERS 
/O} 246 8. 


OPEN DAILY TIL 9:30 
| FRIDAYS TIL 10:00 
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ip 


34 oa . 2 tyne Te 


ALL clogs REDUCED FROM 
$25” 10 $39° 


Regular to $4" 


Krone ® Trotters @'Nina 


Open 
Mon. & Fri. till 9:00 


MASTER. CHARGE + VISA 
Bus & Parking Tokens 


30 Church St 
Downtown 
864-4735 

Member DBDA 
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FOOTWEAR 


UVM _ST.MIKES.__ TRINITY 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


$2°9 


INTER - COLLEGIATE 
LAZAGNA FEST 


ALL YOU CAN EAT 
$299 


TUES - WEDS - THURS EVE’S 
PITCHERS BOTTLES MUGS. 


RESTAURANT SWISSPOT 
best service after 8:15 PM 
Shelburne Rd. _ just past Friendly’s 


MEET ME UNDER 
THE CLOCK © 


COME IN AND REGISTER FOR 
FREE 
RAYBAN SUNGLASSES ! 
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Winners will be posted in the ’ 
OPTICAL CENTER window 
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QPTICAL CENTER 


107 Church Street Burlington 
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.|- the Puritans 


/ Z Royall Tyler to open _ 
with “The Country Wife’ 


. 


By Russell Glitman 

Judith Williams is promising 
Burlington a “racey and funny 
evening,” when William Wycher- 
ley’s The Country Wife opens 
under her direction at Royall 
Tyler Theatre, Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 17. 

Mrs. Williams, who is an 
assistant professor: at UVM in 
charge of the acting program, 
also directed the Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival’s rendition 
of Measure for Measure’ this 
summer. 2 

The play is about the 
adventures of Horner, an English ' 
gentleman who has just returned 


from France. He: pretends to — 


have got a dread disease from 
the French women: which has 
rendered him a eunuch. By this’ 
‘ruse he gains entry into the 
bedrooms of the wives of his 
friends until... well you'll just 
have to see The Country Wife. 

The play, written in 1675; is 
a Restoration Comedy.. The, 
Restoration is a period in 
English history which refers to 
the return of Charles II. He had 
lived in exile at the court of 
Louis XIV. while Cromwel)- and 
e ruled “England. 
Charles’ return in 1660 opened a 
‘brief period of licentious beha- 
vior among the aristocracy. 

The Country Wife will give 


.| Burlington a “glimpse of a world 


in which people are living our 
own _ sexual fantasies,” said 


Director Judith Williams 

Williams. Mrs. Williams has had 
fun working on the play because 
it depicts “‘a fragile. short-lived 
world in which reality: for the 
leisure class consisted of parties 
and affairs.” 

Wycherley wrote The Coun- 
try Wife as a satire. The play 
pokes. fun at the excesses and 
exhibitionism of the aristocracy 
in an age when people married 
for position and security. 

“Yet they sought sexual 
pleasures in every corner. Honor 
and reputation were only super- 
ficial ideals, easily and quickly 
discarded for a moment’s plea- 
sure,” said Mrs. Williams. 

Charles II brought back 
from France the effected showy 

exhibitionism of Louis XIV’s 
court. These habits were taken 


‘| up by the English aristocracy. 


They began to wear makeup, 


_,} Perfume, and walked. in a- 


’ curvilinear ballet style. 


Mrs. Willams finds_ that. 
there, is-an analogy to disco in. , 


the _exhibiti found ‘in | 


\ 


"play. “We “have a certain’ dress 


for disco, certain movements 
and -actions that-are related to 
disco. Our behavior discos is 
similar to the code of behavior 
at the court of Charles II.” 

One of ‘the problems with 
directing “ Wycherley’s — play 
according to Williams has been 
sto capture the flavor of the 
Restoration Theatre on the 
Royall Tyler’s stage. 
-~ The Restoration used a 
presidium stage. This was a 
presentational stage in which the 
audience directly faces the stage 
and the acting company speaks 
directly to them. Royall Tyler’s 
stage, however, extend into the 
audience, making a  presenta- 
tional style play difficult to 
manage without isolating part of 
the audience. 

Mrs. Williams has kept the 


' exhibitionist and presentational 


aspects of the play by placing 
the furniture of the set in the 
corners of the stage and forcing 
the actors out to the audience. 

This type of presentational 
communication between actors 
and audience, though typical of 
the Restoration, may _ take 
modern ‘audiences: some. time to 
accept, said Williams. 


The stage_and the costumes 
are done in a Baroque style. Ihe 
stage has been divided into three 
areas. Upstage is where Pinch- 
wife’s main action takes place. 


Photo by Cindy Floyd 


Downstage is Horner’s territory, 
while on a vertical level, a 
moveable platform as in She 
Stoops to Conquer is used for 
bedroom and exterior scenes. 

Mrs. Williams is using a 
student cast and she described 
her role of a teacher as akin to a 
director. ““The hardest thing to 
teach is self-confidence; to get 
an actor to believe in himsel 
and-his talents. If I can do that, I 
can teach them anything.” 


“Students have to learn to 
relax and take risks, many oO 
them start off.very inhibited,” 
she continued, Her role is to 
show students how to blossom. 

As a judge for the comin 
New. Englani College Theatre 
Festival, Mrs. Williams will be 
judging 20 of the 30 entries. She 
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Bonnie Raitt: 


| Just a Honky Tonk Woman 


By Helen Pelzman 


Bonnie Raitt isn’t riding 


high on the fashionable crest of 
INew Wave, nor is she a. real 
legend in the épic of rock n’ roll. 
Bonnie Raitt is simply the best — 


_ffemale rock, blues and honky- ° 


onk performer around. And, 
she’s the only woman with. the’ 


puts and skill to play.a bottle - 


eck slide guitar. 

Something’ “immediate 
hreads through her music, a 
quality that cannot be ignored. 
Bonnie earned her dues some- 

“between the Woodstock 

Watergate eras, when she 
rete k at the heart of the bluesy 
ock and rhythm soul, bush- 
vacking her way through a field 

of music which was 
almost totally . 
dominated 

by 


men. 


Bonnie Raitt 
was born in Bur 


bank, California, 29 years 
ago this November. Her early 
childhood consisted of travelling 
between New York and Holly- 
ood, due to her father’s (John 
Raitt) career in New York and 
Hollywood musicals. The Raitt 
family finally settled in Cold- 
ater Canyon, California where 
Bonnie attended school. Because 
her father spent his summers 
starring in theatrical touring 
shows, the Raitt children (Bon- 
mie has two older brothers) were 
packed up each summer and sent 
o Quaker camp in the Adiron- 
daks. In the East, Bonnie had 
her first tremors of political 
activism. “At camp... the girl 
ounselors all ‘had pierced ears 
and looked like Joan Baez. The 
kids were all baby radicals with 
parents in the Movement; it was 
a big status thing to have parents 
ho were blacklisted,” said 
Bonnie (Rolling Stone, Oct. 26, 


11972) 


The East had a big cultural 
impact on young Bonnie. She 
first began to listen and ‘play 
folk music in Newport, until she 
heard the blues. She had discov- 
ered her niche. Her family 
reinforced this interest in music, 


hose A: pubs. 

After graduating from *y 
rogressive Quaker-run school 
New York, Bonnie went 
to Radcliffe and planned a 
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major in Afsican studies, She 


remained at Radcliffe for two 
and a half years before quitting 
school and moving first to 
Philadelphia, to play the blues, 
and then to Europe. In England, 
Bonnie met a 70-year-old ‘‘sassy 
grandmother,” Sippie Wallace, 
who became Bonnie’s mentor. 
Sippie, who had been making 
records since the twenties, -wrote 
‘“Women Be Wise” and “You 
Got To Know How,” and toured 
with Bonnie in 1972. 

After returning from Euro- 


pe in 1968, Bonnie returned to 


Cambridge, playing at clubs and 

building a devoted following. 

She spent much time playing in 

the company of blues musicians 

Muddy Waters, Buddy Guy, 

Junior Wells, James Cotton and 
John Hammond. 

In. the spring of 1971, 

Bonnie signed with Warner Bros. 

and recordediher first album 

~ Bonnie Raitt, with 

some: friends 

in‘a 


garage-- 

type shack 

in the Minnesota 

backwoods. Her second 

album Give It Up, soon 
followed, cut in Woodstock with 
help from an -impressive lineup 
of musical friends. John Hall, 


’ Paul Butterfield, Maria Muldaur 


and Eric Kaz were among some 
of the contributors to Bonnie’s 
first solo album: Give Jt Up was 
received well by critics, and 
identified Bonnie as a multi- 
talented vocalist with a lot of 
sass. She appeared as the new 
blues-mama of the Watergate 
generation — a woman who 
could slide a bottle neck down a 
Fender and warn her man ‘“‘not 
to put yourself above me,” at 
the same time admitting that she 
would beg on her knees to get 
her lover back. 

Less than a year later, 
Taking My Time was released 
and jolted Raitt into the pop 
success she had hoped to avoid. 
It had been produced initially by 
the late Lowell George (Little 


--Feat) but had to be recorded 


twice due to personality con- 


_flicts between Bonnie and 


Lowell. Next came Streetlights, 
which signified her first entrance 
into the slick, studio sound of a 


professionally produced album. 


Rock and blues veteran Jerry 


‘Ragovoy was responsible for the 


change and maturity in. Bonnie’ 8 


delivery. Her confidence grew, as |: 


was evident in the vecal 


ments on Streetlights and then | 


Home-Plate. 

Bonnié chose Paul Roth- 
child to produce Home-Plate, 
her subsequent LP. She seemed 


to. have enjoyed the album more | 


than its predecessor, and as in 


previous releases, the cast of. 


studio personnel was impressive: 


Jackson Browne, Tom Waits, ' 


Emmylou Harris, and John 
Sebastian. Bonnie said that the 
album. “combines all the good 
things on the first ‘albums, like 
the group feeling, everybody 
“putting in- input, a. producer 
taking some of the load off me, 
providing .a-—structure—within 
which I can be funky...” (Roil- 
ing Stone, Nov. 26, 1976) 
Bonnie’s upward progres- 
sion continues with The Glow. 
Yet, that tarnished spontaneity 
which made her first two albums 
so attractive doesn’t quite show 
on her newest release.- Perhaps 
the polish .which accompanied 
Bonnie’s new ~ sophistication 
somehow rubbed out her 
personal quality. 


loss 

has not 

been without 

its rewards. The Glow 

is a fine album, and it is by 

no means represents a compro 
mise in her musical integrity 
The very fact that Fents 

Robinson will be Opening fo 
Bonnie Raitt on Oct. 20 at UVM 
indicates that Bonnie is sti 

living true to her professional 
beliefs. She has always insisted 
upon the privilege of choosing a 
second act, in order to give he 
“blues brothers” a shot at the 
big time. Robinson is highl 


acclaimed in the critical blues 


circles, and his appearance pro 
mises to be a real treat for blues 
fans. 

Bonnie Raitt does not yee 
for the trappings and traps of 
success, Yet, for political reasons 
she must acquire the profession 
al status which allows the luxu 
of choice in her musical and 
‘personal direction. And fron 
what .Bonnie Raitt fans 


experienced in the past, the. 


chances of professional slickdom 
getting in the way of this ex 
Sugar Mama are _ very slim 


Peanuts, that is. Free ones, in the 
shell, on every table at The Ground 
Round. We must be nuts to serve 
such great food at such reason- 
able prices. Bring the whole 
family. You’ll go nuts over us. 


the robust eating & drinking emporium 
1633 WILLISTON RD. 


SO. BURLINGTON 
862-1122 


“HOME MADE 


Buon ITALIAN FOOD" 


Cock tails & Wine 7 


_ Treat your Parents to 
Vermont’s Finest Selection 
of Homemade Italian Foods 

* LASAGNA * * RAVIOLI . 

#SPAGHETTIx *ANTIPASTOx. 

* PIZZA* 
TAKE OUT SERVICE AVAILABLE 


 _ 985-2232 
Shelburne Rd. Shelburne Vt. 


Saturday 
Pick your own apples 
$3.00 Bushel 


: SHELBURNE ORCHARDS 


Bostwick Rd. Shelburne Vt. 


Indulge yourselves with our ‘gold jewels 
Suit yourselves 1 in our Carol Horn boutique 
and jazz it all up with our accessories. 


always need a treat from our sophisticated 
selection of leather goods, Givenchy toiletries 
and imported shaving soaps will sweeten you up. 
How about some a our lingerie for the moms? 


Check out our unusual cards and stationery. 

On the practical side, we have lighting instru- 
ments (candles and lamps), and the best-looking 
warmer-uppers (hats, sweaters, scarves) in town. 


“Decorative 


Open Sun. 12-5 through Sc hristiias. 100 Dorset Street 


By Andrew Detwiler 

David Johansen is a matur 
ing artist, currently fumbling 
- through a rather awkward period 
of transition. His latest album, 
In Style, makes this awkward- 
ness quite clear. Just what style 
he is attempting remains ques- 
tionable, since. much of the 
album seems to jump eradically 
back and forth between disco, 
New Wave and much of what lies 
inbetween. 

It could be that Jn Style is 
meant to display. a previously 
untapped versatility or a change 
from the directly energetic 
sound that made his debut solo 


album so distinctive. In Style, 


though, unlike its predecessor, is 
greatly hindered by a lack of 
cohesiveness. 

David Johansen is 29 years 


Bi of age and has been around in 


10 Dorset St. So. Burlington 
Weekdays 9-9 Sat. 9-5:30 


TENNIS. TENNIS 
Twin Oaks Membershipe- 
Next week in Billings 


the music industry for quite a 
while. Playing first with an 
obscure band called Fast Eddie 
and. the Electric Japs, he~soon 
gained notoriety with: the in- 
famous New York Dolls. One of 


By David Kimmel 

After three long yeers, The 
Eagles finally have a new release 
perhaps they ‘should have 
i waited another three. Aptly 
titled The Long Run, possibly in 
an attempt to corner the jogging 
market, most of this material 
appears to have been: recorded 


| during the final lap, when a 


“song about Ion 


minimum of either creativity or 
energy remained. 

Although listenable and 
somewhat pleasing (not unlike 
the - melodies drifting through 


the’ dentist’s office), this new. 


album for ‘the most part is 
- monotonous and quite boring. It 
continues the downhill slide that 
began with One of These Nights 
and Hotel Culifornia, their last 
two releases. 

The opening and title cut 
exemplifies the demise of this 
once exciting band. It features 
an overused, standard Eagles 
melody: which backs yet another 
ess and love. 
The lyrics themselves are inter- 
twined with metaphors of some 


—imaginary foot-race. It might be 


topical, but in its finished form 


is entirely devoid of artistic 


content. 

One cannot dispute the 
talent of the Eagles’ fine accom- 
plished musicians. In past’ years 


Between Styles 


the first decadent/glitter bands 


_ of the seventies to make any sort 
of impact on the music world, 
The Doll’s music was sometimes 
harsh, often humorous, and 
always aggressive. At the time 


Rock and Roll was more or less . 


fumbling its way through a 
period in which the remaining 


remnants of heavy metal began. 


to fall into oblivion and no one 
was sure about what would take 
its place, as the voice of the 
young Dolls seemed much too 
_ distant and incongruous to lead 
the way. 
Although critically acclaim- 


ed by many who saw them as’ 


the fresh life that rock ‘was 
searching for, album sales and a 
lack of.wide public recognition 
eventually helped cause _ the 
band’s demise. Johansen seems 
to have changed quite a bit from 
these days, and it would seem 
hard to expect those who have 
followed his career until now to 
accept much of what appears on 
In Style. 

Johansen’s new approach is 
much more pop oriented than 
before, reflecting a cleaner more 
refined sound. It is more sophis- 
ticated in production than his 
previous works, 
more time changes than before. 

There are a number of 
strong moments on Jn Style, 
typified mostly .by “‘Flamingo 
Road,” with a loose lyrical 
refrain that’s very similar to the 
style of Mick Jagger (he acknow- 
ledges a strong debt to the 
Rolling Stones). The pace is 


incorporating 


maintained through “She,” a 
tight, very infectious and energe- 
tically. paced rocker, as well as 
through “Wreckless Crazy.” It 
was one of the few new songs 
that Johansen performed during 
his appearance at Patrick Gym 
last semester. It shows Johansen 
at his best: aggressive excitement 
that is just on the brink of losing 
control. 

. Much of his music tg 
mediocracy, however. One 
moment, a song called “Jus- 


tine,’ merely plods along with- 
out striving. for any sénse of 
energy or emotion..On a number 
of other cuts, Johansen displays 
a monotonal voice which almost 
becomes boring, seldom deliver- 
ing diversity or excitement. 

Besides. the presence of 
Thomas Trask, Johnny Reo, and 
Frankie LaRocka (from Johan- 
sen’s first solo album and last 
year’s tour) Syl Sylvain (lead 
guitarist from the New York 
Dolls), Dan Hartman (of Edgar 
Winter and Rick Derringer 
fame), and Mick Ronson (for- 
merly with David Bowie and lan 
Hunter) also make a substantial 
contribution to Jn Style. 

Despite the shortcomings, 
Johansen. should probably be 
lauded for at least refusing to 
remain static, as have many 
musicians. Although he is experi- 
menting. the question remains as 
to what direction he intends to 
go. Perhaps by the release of his 
next album, Johansen’s | state 
of transition will bear a meening- 
ful fruit. 


Losers in ‘The 
Long Run’ 


they’ve written inspiring music 
and their vocals and harmonies 
remain some of the best in the 


business. At one time The Eagles © 


displayed a jagged, cutting edge, 
as on Desperados. But that 
edge has long since been dulled 
by time and the trappings of 
success. The unfortunate result 
is lifeless and undeniably com- 
mercial music. 

“I Can’t Tell You Why,” 
which unmercifully follows the 
title cut, is yet another standard 
love song. The musical backing 
soutids as if it was punched out 
on a computer, complete with 
‘orchestrated strings, light disco 
bass and snare drums. The 
opening two cuts might very 
well: prove’ a 
novocaine. 

“In the-City” is the only 


tune written by Joe Walsh; one. 


may wish that he’d contributed 
-more. Walsh gives the relaxed 
tempo guts with his th 
ctashing chords and soaring slide 
work. As Hotel California's 
“Victim .of Love;” Walsh dis- 
plays his unique ability" to 
transform an ‘otherwise Basic’ 
ballad into an explosive, forceful 
statement. It was hoped that 
Walsh would breathe fresh life 
into The Eagles, and he seems 
quite capable of doing so if 


‘able target to shreds, 
- missed their’ mark and have 


substitute for - 


they’d_ only let him. 

All hopes of further excite- 
ment are quickly crushed by the 
following two numbers — “Fhe 
Disco Strangler” and “The King 
of Hollywood.” As with “Life in 
the Fast Lane,” The Eagles 
attempt a.feeble comment on 
the Californian high life of the 
1970’s. The vocal delivery is 
strong and sincere but’the lyrics 
are banal and ill conceived. The 
King of Hollywood is faced with 
the dilemma of “‘still his jacuzzi 
turneth over, still he couldn’t get 
off, he’s just another power 
junkie.” 


The Eagles fail to display 
any fresh social commentary on 
The Long Run, as they have 
come to be associated with the 
so-called laid-back L.A. scene. 
Instead of cutting such a vulner- 
they’ve 


appeared to have been absorbed 
by what they attempt to criti- 
cize. 

“Heartache Tonight,’ the 
opening cut on side two, is a 
simple but stirring number and 
has been tapped for AM airplay. 
The remainder of the album is 
filled out by rehashed versions 
of ‘Eagles’ standards, and with 
the exception of “The Greeks 
Don’t Want. No Freaks,” is 
totally lackluster. 


The inside jacket feels slitk 


ungerous,.. enough to do lines off of. The 


band members are pictured on 
the inner sleeve with meaningful 


expressions and_blow-dry _hair- 


cuts —~ even Walsh appears 
tamed. They are hardly the 
Eagles who once soared so high. 
A more appropriate name might 
be the Ostriches, who’ when 
alarmed hide their heads*in the 
sand. 


~ VERMONT CYNIC 
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Photo by Jennifer Massey 


The Warehouse Hall, located on the corner 
of College and South Champlain Street, often 
stages some of the best live entertainment 


found in Burlington. 


On Thursday, Oct. 4, “the ever popular” 
Rick Norcross (right), The Slant Six Revue, and 


{Oma Ae ano RE Te ABN lel tS BOM RN PE hl Sale BET Sg kstés as at re Soe ng er 
> al . J 


_ Photo by Amy Nestler 


a benefit for the Vermont Olympic Fund. 
On the following Sunday; Robin William- 
son and his Merry-Band (left) performed their 


unique versions of Music of the Celtic Heritage. 


Brenda Cruz combined their talents to.perform 


Borys... 


For information concerning future events, 
The Warehouse can be reached at 864-4444. 


(Cont. from pg. 40). _ 


‘he needs for a job, he'll pick up 
good deals as they tur up. 

“T’ve' told Chris (at Sterling 
Pond) a hundred times, when he 
sees curly maple to come over 
and. get me right away, and he’s 
done that. He’s really good 
about it.” 

The curly maple isn’t exo- 
tic, but it’s a frequent choice for 
building necks and side pieces, 
being both light weight and 
extremely hard. It is also beauti- 
fully patterned and. comple- 
ments the natural look of the 
instrument. 

Working with curly maple 
takes more time, owing to the 


hardness of the wood, and Borys . 


estimates that he spends around 
eighty or ninety hours on a 
guitar,. but he says, “I could 
probably spend twice or three 
times as much time on a guitar, 
building it, if I didn’t have to 
earn a living.” 

According to Borys, many 
different people are - building 
musical instruments by hand, 
‘‘more than most people think,” 
but not many work at it full 
time. Builders visit with one 
another oc¢asionally. Borys likes 
to go and see other people 
whose ideas seem especially 
interesting. 

“Builders are an interesting 
group of people,” says Borys. 
“Some builders are so into what 
they’re doing that they really 
have prejudice —-sometimes on a 
personal level “it’s hard to get 
across to people, because they’ve- 
got so much involved in what - 
 they’re doing.” 

At the same time, he admits 
to a special rapport between 
people committed to the. same 
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work, 

“If 1 build guitars and I go 
and see somebody: that also 
builds guitars, right away we can 
understand lots of things about 
what’s going on in our lives.” 

Borys’ visit with master 
luthier Jimmy D’Aquisto in New 
York was like that. Borys 
brought down examples of his 
work, a flat-top and an arch-top 
guitar, and the craftsmen dis- 
cussed design and technique. But 
even after a day that the Ver- 
mont builder found enormously 
educational, he discovered that 
they had much in common 
beyond holding similar jobs. 

“It was really interesting 
that he could pull. references out 


.of what we both do all the time 


into how it affects our lives, 
almost on a philosophical level; 
he said a lot of things that struck 
me as being familiar.” 


“He (D’Aquisto) said you 
have to look at guitars as people 
— some of them look terrible 
but they’re really great, others 
just look nice.’ 

Next week, Borys’ work will 
be featured in an exhibition at 
the Sterling Pond Hardwoods 
gallery on North Winooski Ave- 
nue. He says he’s looking for- 
ward to seeing some of his 
earlier, guitars whose. owners are 
lending them back for the 
exhibition. 

“It’s a good opportunity for 
me, to get them back and check 


“them out.” While some of. the 


instruments will carry the marks 
of years of use, Borys points out 
that “I haven’t had any fall 
apart, and. this is a pretty diffi- 
cult climate to build guitars in.” 


Since Wood and Sound 
doesn’t advertise, the Sterling 
Pond exhibit will expose Borys’ 
work to musicians who may be 
unfamiliar with custom crea- 
tions. He notes that the mare 
custom made guitars people see, 
the more confident they feel in 
choosing. one over a manu- 
factured instrument. 

“The difference between me 
and the manidfacturer is that I 
build a guitar for the musician, 


for the playability and the 
-sound. I consider the way it 


looks as more of a by-product.” 

The Wood and Sound gui- 
tars look as attractive as they 
sound. Each one has a distinctive 
shape and finish. They are priced 
in the same range as the very 
best. manufactured guitars, with 
the advantage of being designed 
especially for the characteristics 
_of the individual customer. 

In the future, Roger looks 
toward doing less repair and 
more building. His guitars adver- 
tise themselves among pickers 
and professional musicians; and 
the workshop’s Pine Street loca- 
tion suits him fine. 

“I’m sure I lose some 
business by not being out in a 
storefront,” he says, “but I also 
gain some time by not having to 
talk’ to people so much.” 

‘Roger Borys «is, after all, 


making guitars, and they speak 


for themselves. ~~~ 


(The craftsman will be at 
the—Sterling. -Pond--Gallery on 
October 15, from 7:00 p.m. to 
10:00 p.m. to answer questions 
and demonstrate - techniques. 
The exhibit will continue 
throughout the week.) 


1Save 30. on” 
our newest Fall 
I Fashion Coats 


ee 
129. 
Exciting new silhouettes 
combined with soft, warm, 
fabrics plus great savings. 


Sizes 5/6 to 13/14 in 
natural, putty, rust. 


PARK FREE — RIDE FREE — 
Just present your ticket 

ot Beverly Pearl. One ° 
hour free parking ot 
Burlington Square; or 
return CCTA Bus Token. 


Now Open 
Monday to Friday 
"til 9 pm 


+» Phone 863-6522 


CHEESE 
OUTLET 


_ ‘The Smart Cheese Buyer : 
Cheese Shop” 


This Week's Cheap Cheese 
Finnish Swiss *1.99|b. 
Danbo with carraway $2.29 lb 


Danish Muenster $2.39 lb 


Church St., Downtown 
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In Stock: Vt. Velvet, Cheesecake, Quiche Puffi 
(single quiche serving in 5 flavors) 
“Dry Ice 
398 Pine St. Burlington ,Vt. 


CONTACT LENS CENTER 


“EYE EXAMINATIONS 
ALL STUDENTS CONTACT LENS NEEDS 


230 College St. | 658-3330 
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By John Payne 

In his latest film Another 
or, Richard Pryor dazzles the 
'laudience for an hour and a half 
Iwith a fast-paced barrage of solo 
‘Iskits, all taken. from two of his 
stage, shows, depicting outra- 
Tgeous confrontations by his 
Juncanny impersonations. 

| His speed at transforming 
{himself from one impersonation 
to another is amazing. In one 
‘Tscene he runs in place on all 


Bonnie Raitt will be at UVM Oct. 20th amd in cele- 
bration alll of her records and-tapes including her 
latest, “The Glow’ are on sale at Upstairs 
Records. Come to Upstairs Records and regis- 
ter. to win a mid-week season’s pass to The Village 
at Smugglers Notch worth $100.00! Contest ends 
Oct, 20th. . . no purchase necessary. It’s the Glow of 
the Snow and you win from Upstairs Records. 
hope you enjoy the concert! 


BONNIE RAITT 


tween impersonationg 0 
young black pursued by a 
Doberman and the Doberman 
himself. He not only imitates 
with his whole body the motions 
of the dog and man running, but 
delivers their thoughts aloud as 
they run. 

This particular scene is part 
of a skit in which Pryor con- 
trasts the way young white and 
young black dudes run away 
from police dogs. He is able to 
imitate and satirize the stereo- 
typical differences between 
black and white mannerisms in a 
way that must dispel-most of the 
tension in his racially mixed 
audiences. Pryor has the ability 
to satirize even the most em- 


includes Good Enough/ Sugar 

— _ . Rennes Thiet Seman Neny 
LP & Tape 4.99 “ LP & Tape 4.99 
Some of the albums you will-find on sale! 


SS J 


can act- out, yet he can do it 
ithout greatly offending any- 
one. His satire is usually limited 
o types rather than individuals. 

He can start out imitating 
an embarrassingly tense racial 
onfrontation and expose the 
absurdity behind the personas 
blacks and whites take on to 
confront these situations. He 
confronts -the audience with a 
possibly closé-at-hand situation: 
“Maybe you’ve noticed,” he 
says, “how the white folks come 
back at intermission to find that 
the black folks have moved into 
their seats.” He then imitates .a 
white couple returning to occu- 


pied seats. “Seems to me some- 
body’s sitting in our seats. Look. 


like that’s where we were 


i Y Ben \ Wednesday Special has GROWN 
ge k¥ intothe Month of October! 


RS 
AN. Y DA y, FOR THE EN TIRE MON TH OF OC Ti OBER, you'll receive 
“More Spaghetti 


sitting,” says the man to his 
than you can eat wife, pointing to the rear of the 
theatre. ““Yes, dear, it sure does 

in a Month look like it,” replies his. wife. 


Neither of them confronts the 
blacks. 

Pryor’s unique facial and 
vocal distortions for each char- 
acter make this situation seem 
almpst an absurdity, but. his 
exaggerations do not totally 
dispel the tension of such a 
power struggle. The humor is 


of Wednesdays! 


° Allthe Spaghetti 
you can eat 


® Veal Pattie 


° Salad often “black -humor,” that is, 
: ae humor that takes situations that 

® ’ 
Garlic or Italian Bread Ss would be threatening or even 


terrifying in real life. Pryor 
implies that much of today’s 
social tensions stem:from people 
taking their roles too seriously. 
While. many whites will allow 
blacks to butt in line Pryor says, 
there is always the macho white 
: 8d who will tell them to get to 


tt Wy 4 aif SPOTnie- 


, * 


Bew’s GREAT ITALIAN FOOD 


-e Colchester Ave., Burlington *ShelburneRd.,; 
_ So. Burlington 


e Main St., St. Albans 
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fours, rapidly alternating be- is depicted as, “sure, I'll fight 


a you if you insist; I always enjo 


barrassing roles that a human 


a of the . Pryor’. 


frontation is ultimately solved 
by whoever is the strongest 
whether it be real power o 
power feigned by taking on g 
tough persona. 

Through his skits, Pryor 
continually shows us a world of 
confrontations, occasionally 
concerning life-or-death matters. 
He recounts incidents where he 
has seen much smaller men pick 
a fight with his huge friend, 
James Brown. Brown’s attitude 


y 
getting the best of some fool.” 

eh a slightly sadistic atti- 
tude even extends to our domes- 
tic animals, programmed to fight 
according to their owner’s needs. 


He shows us a Doberman ver- 


bally coaching a thief under his 
breath (Pryor’s animals are fre- 
quently gifted with speech) 
about where all the loot is in the 


_ house he is. guarding. As the 


thief i is about to-escape, the dog 
‘nabs him at the door. 

Pryor includes accounts of 
confrontations that he has ac- 
tually experienced, which adds 
an intensely personal touch to 
his shows. He recounts an 
‘incident where he shot holes in 
his wife’s car and engine when 
she was attempting to leave him. 
He recounts this incident which 
resulted in his arrest with the 
same enthusiasm as he puts into 
his imaginary confrontations. 

One especially gripping skit 
recounts his bout with a heart 
attack. Gripping the microphone 
and banging it on his chest, 
Pryor falls to his knees, out of 
breath, begging his heart to let 
him live. The loud echoing 
sound of the microphone com- 
bined with his horribly grotes- 
que facial expressions leaves the 
audience in stunned silence. 

Pryor succeeds in balancing 
the heavier skits with lighter 
material. His pokes at human 
sexuality were much too funny 
to offend me, but you might not 
want to see the film with a first 
date or a squeamish parent. Just 
as Woody Allen does not refrain 
from showing any type of 
awkward sexual advance, Pryor 
censors no physical sexual awk- 
wardness from us; he even 
imitates the orgasm of a macho 
man, juxtaposing it to the bored 


-acquiescence of his partner. His 


ability to ‘physically portray 
such different characters back- 
to-back is uncanny. 

No. subject is sacred to 
Pryor and he satirizes the roles 
we assume in such.a way that 
one leaves the theatre able to 
laugh about the absurdity in 
everything people do. Pryor’s 
keen observations of human 
behavior ‘renfind us that we all 
can imitate any model of behav- 
ior that we want to and that no 
role we may assume will keep u 
on -the winning side of every 
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“Starting Over’: 


Maybe it should . 


By Russell Flannery 

After a summer character- 
ized by middling mindlessness, 
Hollywood’s fall film releases 
grapple -with more complex 
emotions. And Justice for All 
attempts to examine society and 
homoséxuality ; ° Apocalypse 
Now! if not directly, at least 
vicariously _~- invokes some 
thought about the meaning of 
war; Luna addresses insecurity 
and incest. Against. such an 
ambitious’ backdrop, a. new 
release about a divorced man, 


easily the most neglected subject - 


of the film industry, could only 
be welcomed with high expecta- 
tions. 

It’s sadly ironic that Jill 
Clayburgh, who. excelled .as a 
divorcee in An Unmarried Wom- 
an, is involved in this conceptual 
méss, Starting Over, which 
opened in Burlington last week 
at Cinema I and II. The charac- 
ters, however likeable, seem cast 
in the wrong story, and conse- 
quently, the occasionally funny 
lines are lost in awkward dis- 


_}| appointment. 


Starting- Over’s simple plot 
centers on supposedly amiable 
Phil Potter (Burt Reynolds) who 


>| is kicked out of his New York 


apartment by his liberated wife 
(Candice Bergen). Phil moves to 
Boston and meets sweet, vulner- 


‘lable Marilyn (Jill Clayburgh). 


After a bitter-sweet reunion with 
his wife, Phil romps back ~ to 
Marilyn with the enthusiasm of a 
born-again Christian. They evi- 
dently live happily ever after. 


It is tempting, but unwar- - 


ranted, to blame- the film’s 
weakness on’ Reynolds, whe 
hasn’t selected a challenging role 
in nearly eight years. In’ fact, 
Reynolds probably makes the 


most out of a no-win situation. 


Starting Over fails on three 
distinct levels. First, if the movie | 
is to succeed at all, one has to | 
believe that Phil is truly a ‘good } 


guy,’ and hence compatible with 


the not-to-be-easily-abused Mari- | 


lyn. Phil is draped in high 


society garb, but we also see him | 


punching his ex-wife, and dis- 


Paragingly grinning when he , 


learns that Marilyn is a nursery 


school teacher. Moreover, Phil |. 
himself is not a college graduate, | 


writes PR for airline magazines, 
and teaches English ‘at a Com: 


munity College, His supposed }. 
sincerity toward Marilyn at the }° 
end may be the best joke of the }* 


movie. : 
Secondly, the film has’ nc 
consistent tone, which wastes 


- good acting and creates confu- 


sion. The most chilling scene in 
Starting Over captures Marilyn’s 
revulsion when likeable Phil 
attempts .to kiss her good-bye 
before he returns to his wife. We 
next find Phil’ in New York 
unhappy, but sexually content. 
The only logical conclusion from 
all this is that Phil’s real interest 


is getting laid, preferably with 


his more shapely wife. Marilyn’s 
dramatic rejection of Phil is 
resultingly inane, and a magnifi- 
cent waste. 


The film ultimately fails 
because we’re never sure whe: 
ther it’s a satire or a comedy, 
Clay burgh is too realistic in this 
movie, which, intentionally o: 
not, dabbles with the absurd: 

Starting Over could have 


been a mildly amusing satire, as} 


compelling as An Unmarried 
Woman, or a traditional comedy... 
It tries to. be all three and fails 
completely. 


Women in Film 
a lecture by 


Dr. Frank Manchel 
Thursday, Oct. 11 


Investigative 
Journalism 
Robert Rosenthal 
-(Boston Globe) 
Thursday, Oct. 18 
lectures begin at 800 


ae. in The Billings 
North Lounge 


‘Free to all! 


_Cynic Seminar Series 


~ 
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WATCH FOR SPECIALS ON 
‘CROSS COUNTRY SKI PACKAGES AND 
CLOTHING 

Thank you for your support during our fire sale. 


Let Us Help You Both Look Your Very Best 


With a permanent ‘tole wave/curl can’ provide control for 
difficult hair- Hair too curly , hair fine & limp? 
We have a perm that will mean easy curl. 

| Men need to look well groomed too. 


oS: a 
ITIENS Inc. 


135 Main Phoned: . 8645993 862-0763 


par Pee ol joa 
id LS tis dhe 


"PLAY TENNIS 


TWIN OAKS 
Tennis Center ~ 4, 


WILL BE SELLING. STUDENT 
MEMBERSHIPS IN- BILLINGS! 


LOOK FOR THE TABLE. 
IN BILLINGS NEXT WEEK! 


‘J 


Kennedy Drive 
South Burlington : 


658-0001 f 


Monday Night 
Steamers - 507 Dozen 
9:00 - while they last 


Remember, whether you're look- 
ing for a friendly, cozy atmos- 
phere. 
A date for Saturday night... 
The best selection of draft beer in 
* Burlington... Some fine stereo 
sounds.... A great line of super- 
sized drinks... Chess, checkers, 
backgammon, or the best of 
this year’s sports action on our 
color TV 
Or just the night out, you 
should be heading for the Chancel © 
We'll take good care of you! 


; Can’t Believe 


By Tom Nuccio 

Spanning 50 years, the 
career of Earl ‘“‘Fatha” Hines has 
been one of constant metamor- 
phosis. In the late 20’s ‘‘Fatha” 
liberated jazz piano from -its 
rhythmic, ragtime role by apply- 
ing a “trumpet style” approach 
to playing — a method which 
featured an ultra-mobile right 


‘|hand leaping through intervals 


and octaves. This pacesetting 
technique was first captured in 
vinyl during Hines’ famous 1928 
Chicago sessions -with ~ Louis 
Armstrong. Such pianistic reno- 
vation would make profound 
influences on future ‘Fatha” 
proteges ‘like Nat Cole, Stan 
Kenton, and Count Basie. 


The jazz world witnessed 4 
major revolution after the twen- 
ties with the surg@ of big bands. 
Pianist Hines followed suit by 
assembling a large knockou 
ensemble. Featuring Charlie .Par- 
ker on tenor sax and. Dizzy 
Gillespie on trumpet, his, band 
gained distinction as the major 
impetus behind the ~be-bop 
movement of the forties. Once 


again “Fatha” Hines had fos- | 


tered the initial sparks to a 
blazing musical transition. 


Big bands slowly declined in 
popularity and eventually faded 
from the .scene. As a result, 


|Hines realigned his instrumenta- 


tion to the small group format. 
A long parade of Hinesian trios,, 
quartets, and quintets marched 
over the years — each possessing 
different personnel.. This past 


Friday night Burlington wit- - 


nessed the Fatha’s latest line-up 
— a ‘‘quartet-plus-one” ensemble 


— during the Lane Series’ 


opening fall concert at Memorial 
Auditorium. aye 


|. Donning a checkered sports 
jacket, horn-rimmed glasses, and 
an effervescent smile, Hines 
dazzled a less than capacity 


piano segment set the concert in 
motion -with ‘‘Fatha” whirling 
across the keys ina succession 


sive and nimble attacks to the 
ivory, he created a constantly 


and tone colors while perform- 
ing a medley of popular tunes, 
Rhythm mates Jim Cox (bass) 
and Clarence Becton (drums) 
accompanied their | “Fatha” 


medley. Unfortunately, Cox’s 
bass. was significantly under- 
mixed — creating the-illusion of 
| mere piano-drums duo. Hines’ 


‘ dynamic’ piano’ facility and 


omnipotent stage presence; how- 
ever, overpowered any faulty 
mplification. 


Hines then began a second 
medley by offering vocals and 
ccompanying keyboard on “I 


| Earl ‘Fatha’ 
| |Pianist and Humorist 


audience with pianistic acroba- ~ 
tics and verbal charisma. A solo 


of block chords and octave . 
-|leaps. Varying between _ percus- 


changing sequence of rhythms ~ 


through the latter part of the- 


That You’re in - 


ay 
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Love With Me.” Although Hines’ 
singing falls far short of his 
piano ‘excellence, his vocals do 
contain a humorous raspiness 
reminiscent of Louis Armstrong. 
The pianist’s singing is not a 
forte, but a novelty which 
charms and amuses rather than 
amazes the audience. After a 
piano solo, the tune dissolved 
into “Tangerine,” in which - 
Hines made u f all 88 ivories 


and thundering high register 


block chords. “Shiny Stockings” 
provided the final chapter of the 


“triple-tune” book. Hines in- 


stilled a ragtime spice into the 
Frank Foster, neo-classic compo- 
sition while Bassist Cox, audible 
for the first time, rapidly pluck- 
ed a thythmically oriented solo. 
During this and other medleys 
Hines displayed a keen sense of 
transition by smoothly bridging 
different tunes and creating the 
impression of one continuous 
song. 


‘‘Fatha’’ after the performance 


After singing “I Miss New 
Orleans” “Fatha’’ welcomed to 
the stage another talented side- 
man — reedman Eric Schneider. 
In addition to being a multi-reed 
specialist Schneider also proved 
to be a multi-style performer. At 
various times he assimilated 
sounds of Johnny Hodges and 


\Charlie Parker altos, Lester 


Young and Ben Webster tenors 

and a clarinet comparable to 

Benny Goodman. On “Tickle 

Toe” his tenor complimented | 
the song’s composer, Lester 

Young, with flowing and airy 

lines. In a. tribute to Johnny 

Hodges, Schneider’s alto .slid 
through “All, of Me,” rumbled 

on “I Can’t Get Started,”” and 

romped through “Things Ain’t 

What They Used to Be.” Schnei- 

der is an-agile young reedman 

who knows all the licks and has 

a keen sense of phrasing. 


Hines sustained the swinging 
atmosphere ‘with “Sweet Geor- 
gia Brown.” On this tune Fatha’s 
comping behind Schneider’s solo 
resembled actual’ counterpoint 
to improvisation rather than 
mere background. His aggressive 
lines and high register chords 
challenged soloists throughout 
the evening — boosting them to 
greater creative heights. 

Hines next reintroduced the 
group — supplying each mem- 
ber’s age. Simple mathematics 
reveals that when combined the 
ages of his three young sidemen 
(25, 27 & 23) still fail to equal 
the 77-year existence of their 
“Fatha.” Regardless, during set 
one no musician appeared more 
youthful than the charismatic 
pianist. Leading the audience in 
rhythmic clapping, “Fatha’’ fin- 
ished the set with an uproarious 
“Jumpin’ With Symphony Sid.” 

Set two, like the first, began 
with two medley segments. 
Again Hines demonstrated his 


Photo by Peter Wolf 


The pianist’s charisma once 


trumpet-oriented approach to 


again made an appearance during the keyboard in an array of 


a humorous dialog with . his 


bassist.. Hines’ announcement to 


the audience was interrupted by 
Cox’s random  pluckings —- 
prompting a response of “You 
wanna play something??... Go 


ahead, I’ll catch ya!’’ Taking his 


“Fatha’s” cue, bassist Cox began 
to walk. Hines chased him with a 
series ‘of lightly accented block 
chords and suddenly the two 
parts converged into Cole Por- 
ter’s “I Love You.” Toward the 
close Cox assumed total control 
on an unaccompanied ‘melodic 
ritardando and bowing. 

The spotlight next beamed 
upon drummer Becton — the 
featured soloist on “Caravan.” 


During a cameo interlude he 


performed a wide variety of 


‘leaping lines, tremolo right hand 
‘chords and tone clusters. After 
‘the medleys, “Fatha” sang ““Too 
Marvelous For Words” as a cue 
for the -entrance of vocalist 
Marva Josie — a soprano sparrow 
whose high register chirps have 
graced the group for the past 
decade. Josie’s presence prompt- 
ed-a soulful approach from her 
backing quartet. On “‘A Sunday 
Kind of Love” her combined 
glamour and expressive vocals 
dazzled and captured the hearts 
of the audience. 

Like “Fatha,” Marva also 
possessed a few innovative 
tricks, Circling the mike around 
her mouth during a ballad 
interlude she produced a waver- 
ing effect which lent emotive 


' percussive maneuvers including quality to the tune. Marva 


rolling mallets across the rack 
toms while accentuating the high 
hat on up-beats and producing a 
‘high pitched. ring on a- ride 


cymbal with an inverted mallet . 


while running through a rim shot 
cadence, Dextrosity and coordi- 


nation, reigned as supreme attri- 
butes of this fine drummer. 


concluded the’ song by vocally 


soaring to high acme previous- 


ly attained ex by Cleo 
Laine and Minnie Ripperton. 
Accompanied by bassist Cox on 
“See See Rider” she belted out 


powerful groans and wails remin- 
iscent of blueswomen like Car- 


(continued on page 41) 
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|- By Laura M. Halkenhauser 


Although Germany is not 
one of the largest world-wide 
roducers of wine, the German 
hite wines. are appreciated by 
ost any type of wine drinker. 
erman wines are known for 
heir slightly fruity, medium 
odied sweet qualities. The most 
ell-known German wine is the 
iebfraumilch which is classified 
las a Rhine wine. . 

Rhine wines are easily dis- 
inguished from the other major 
lassification of German whites, 

wines, by the brown 

ottle they are sold in. Mosel 

ines are bottled in green 

bottles and the labels are more 
colorful than the Rhine wine. 

Mosel wines are named after 
various towns or names within 
he Mosel river region in the 
outheastern. part of Germany 
close to the French border. 
hese wines are predominantly 

ade from the white riesling 
ape. The vines are nourished 
osel and are grown out 

il on the riverbank. 

he vines face the southeast or 
west and have good exposure to 
the sun. Because of the poor 


Jwater retention of the soil due 


to the slate, and, the warmth of 
the sun, the’ grapes have a 
tendency to ripen with a fruity 
sweetness which is comple- 

ented by a long aging process. 


selected grapes when they are 
ripest, termed Auslese, or the 
growers will wait until the grapes 
have remained on the vines an 
extra few weeks which is known 


as Spatlese. Both Auslese and 
Spatlese wines are fuller, richer 


wines than the normal light 
wines that typify Mosel. 
Mosel wines are more often 


Jazz is... 
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than not “teady to drink at 
relatively young age..The longe 
they are left to age in the bottl 


the sweeter and more golden in}, 


color they become. The Pie: 

porter wines are a good example 
of Mosel wines that bloom 
within the bottle up to about 
the fourth or fifth year of its 
vintage. 

Another. type of Mosel wine 

from the Middle Mosel region is 
Bernkastel whose most famou 
vineyard is Bernkastel Doctor. 
The wines produced from Bern 
kastel are a more elegant selec 
tion and generally more expen 
sive. These wines are longe 
loved and can be more easily 
found in the older vintages. The 
older’ wines are golden almost 
comparable to a light honey, yet 
light and soft. As the wine passe 
through your mouth, it almost 
seems to coat it with a sweet 
film. : 
“~ Bernkastel TFrochenbeer 
anauslese is a rare type of Mosel 
wine made from old shriveled 
grapes and is produced only in 
rare vintage years. A Trochen 
beeranauslese has the appeal o 
Anbrosis and can run you ove 
100 dollars a bottle. 


There are Mosel wines that 
are easily appreciated and not 
nearly as expensive. A few more 
well known Mosel wines are the 
Krover Nacttarsch, 
Himmelreich - é 
blumchen. These wines should 
be no more than $5.00 to $6.00 
a bottle and are light, medium- 
sweet, flowery wines. 


Mosel wines are great with} | 


poultry, fruit and cheese. Al- 


though they are not as dry as} 


most white wines we’re accus- 
tomed to, Mosel wines have a 


character that can be satiated by] | 


all. 


(continued from pg. 40) 


rie Smith, Helen Humes and 
Esther Phillips, Toward the 
tune’s middle Marva delivered 
high note chirps from a squat- 
ting position. Indeed, her vocal 
variety, strong emotion and 
stunning beauty molded a stage 
presence which closely rivaled 
that of Hines in the final set. 


A “Goodnight” finale fea- 
tured a vocal duet between 


Hines and Josie, The house 
responded with a standing Ova- 
tion which inspired, a wide 
smile from ‘the “Fatha” and a 


lengthy encore. return from the - 


entire group. 
In brief, Earl Hines. and 
Company , kicked. off the Lane 


- Series’ 1979-80 Season in grandi- 


ose fashion with a combination 


of dynamic musicianship. and | 


charming showmanship. The au- 
dience received a comprehensive 
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performance from the 77-year- © 
old living legend and his diverse- 


ly talented supporting. cast. 

Indeed, Friday October Sth 

might very well have marked the 

celebration of a new holiday — 

‘**Fatha’s Day” in Burlington. 
£44034 


ALTERNATE TAKES: 


23 Year old saxophonist 
Eric. Schneider recently teamed 
up with “Fatha” Hines and some 
other old folks for a recording 


session. The finished product 


should be released around 
Christmas. Hats off to the Lane 


Series for its decision to incor-* 


porate Jazz within its season’s 
format: With. Bill Basie (aka 
Count) and the Orchestra’s April 
19th Lane Series Performance 
on the horizon, Burlington jazz 
buffs‘certainly have a date worth 
circling on their calendars. 
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SAME DAY COLOR PRINT 
PROCESSING 
“In By 10,0ut By 4 ° 


127. St. Pau St. 


m-f 


8:30-5:30 862-3444 © 


sat. 10-1 


BRAKE PADS —. 
- $9.95 set V7 * 
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BRAKE SHOES 
$8.95 set 


IMPORTED PARTS CENTER 


3060 Williston Rd.,So. Burlington, Vt. 658-0707 


One of Middlebury’s 
finest restaurants is 
now in Burlington too. 


Serving you're favorite 


Soups Salads Quiches 


& 
Our famous desserts 


Open Daily 11AM-9PM 
Except Sundays 


Battery’ & Maple Streets 
Burlington, Vt. 
802-862-0110 


——— nn ne nT a 

mma i ee 
"Vermont's Irish Shop 

100 Dorset Street. S Burlington 658-6674 
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Sons of the street 
. The “Gamines”’ of Bogota wonder 
happiness 
loneliness 
adventure 
survival 


A newspaper sheet will be their blanket 
near the corner of a street 
during the long and cold nights 
of the “Sabana” 


They will walk without destiny 

‘Sing in the buses and the exit of the theaters 
Beg. yen§ 
Fora loaf of bread 


in-mad runs of pickpocketing, 
Lining onawall, - 
. clothed of rags 


Aims of charity, 
will they ever encounter justice? 


Photos and poem by Carlos Cavelier 


This Gallery is dedicated to the Gramines, the home- 
less wandering children of Bogota Colombia. 
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FRIDAY 


- Interviews at Admissions Office for prcapedtive itt 
appointments necessary, (656-3370), 8: 30 a.m. — 4:00 p.m., 
Clement House, 194 So. Prospect St. 


‘Alumni and Parent Registration, Alumni House, 86 So.- 


Williarns St., 10—5 p.m. 

Open House at the UVM Health Center, 284 East Ave., free 
blood pressure readings, etc., 10:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 

Speaker: Dr. George Kalf, “DNA Replication by a Membrane 


"DNA Complex from Rat Liver Mitochondria,” 12 noon, B403 — 


Given Bidg. 
Vermont Experimental Filmmakers Series, Church Street 


-Genter, 8:00 p.m. Fee $2. Norman Bloom presenting “Mobile 


Footage,” ‘Aleph et Lumiere,” “Road Variations No’s 1-3,” 
“Alone in the Fading Night,” “Cat Nap,” along with slides and 
other image works. No preregistration required. 

Parents Fund Annual Meeting and Luncheon, 12 noon, 
President’s Dining Room, 5th floor, Waterman Bldg., for info, call 
656-3414. 

Sigma Nu Fraternity ‘Run for Fun” to benefit UVM sateen 


murals. Register at 3:00 p.m. in Billings, $1.00 entry fee, prizes - 


for top runners, raffle at the end of the race for non-runners also. 
German House, L/LC sponsoring’ ‘‘Singkreis,” 4:15 p.m., 


A-330, 340, 350 L/LC. 


Alumni Council Executive Committee Meeting, 5:00 p.m. — 
5:00 p.m., Alumni House. 

- Hall of. Fame Open House, Patrick Gym, Lower Lew, 4:30 
p.m. — 6:00 p.m. 

Class of "74 Reunion Happy Hour and Hospitality Head- 


~ quarters, 5:00 p.m., Sheraton Inn, the Vermont Bldg. in Pent- 


house South. 
Men’s and Women’s Gymnastic Exhibition, 5:15 — 5:45 
p.m., Patrick Gym. 


West- Indian Festival, 5:30 — 10:00 p.m., Center for Cultural — 


Pluralism, Blundell House, Redstone Campus, for info, call 
656-3819. 

Hall of Fame Reception, Marsh Hall Lounge, 6—7: 00 p.m., 
Second floor Marsh LS. 

The Eleventh Annual Athletic Hall of Fame Awards Banquet, 
7—9:00 p.m., Marsh Dining Hall, tickets $8.50, includes recep- 
tion. For ticket info, call 656-2010. 

’ German Film: “Zur Sache Schatzchan,” presented by the 
German House. L/LC, 7:00 p.m., 316 Commons, L/LC. 
S.A. Films: Homecoming Nostalgia Film Festival, 7:00 p.m. 


— 1:00 a.m., B106 Angell, “One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest,” _ 


‘The Graduate,” “‘Casablanca.” Free. 

Sports: Field Hockey at McGill, 8:00 p.m. 

Sports: Men’s Tennis at Yankee Conferénce ‘Championships, 
Orono, ME. | 

Vegetarian Candlelight Cafe, “6-7 p.m., 3 courses $2.50. 
Unitarian Church B. 862-5630, followed by ‘‘No Nukes.” Trou- 
bador Al Giordano. 


Men and women’s gymnastics team will be putting on an. 


exhibition for Oktoberfest at 5:15 p.m. in Patrick Gym. 


Assertiveness Training Workshop by Lynda Teri (Oct. 13 & 
20, Saturdays) 9:00 —.12 noon, Church Street Center. Fee $15. 
This class will focus on what it means to be assertive and how to 
become assertive, rather than passive or aggressive. Pre-registra- 
tion required. 

Horn of the Moon Cafe, Montpelier, “No Nukes” Troubador 
Al Giordano.6-9 p.m. . 

Alcohol Awareness Week — CRASH Wagon (Breath tests and 
information about drinking and driving). Redstone campus, 11 
a.m. — 4 p.m. Have a beer and test your breath. 

Reception for all interested Parents and Alumni, Living/ 
Learning Center, demonstration and displays, Fireplace Lounge, 
10-11 a.m. 

Fifth Annual Cow Milking Contest and Open’ House at the 
UVM Farm on’ Spear St.,; 10:00—12 noon. Horse Club Show, 
Tours of Dairy Barns and Research Facilities, livestock exhibition 


_ and Miller Animal Science Center Open House. 


Admissions Informational Session, North Lounge, Billings 
Center, 10:00—12 noon. — 
*  -Tour_of Campus, 11: 700 — 12 noon; meet at Billings North 


Synchronized Swimming Team Show at Forbush Pool, 10:30 
~ 11:00 a.m., Patrick Gym 
Outing Club Open House, 10:30 — 12 noon. Exhibits and 
demonstration of equipment and usage; Pearl St., across from the 


“Back to the Classroom Lectures, 10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m., 


3 Angell Center, UVM faculty lectures in classroom format on 


topics of interest today. 

“The Virtues of Being Small — The University and the State: 
of Vermont,” Professor Mark Lapping, Environmental-Studies, 
-9:30—10:30 a.m., B106 Angell. 
... “Introduction to Harmony with the IRS,” Professor Gary 
Michael of the Dept. of Business, 10:30 - 11:30 am., B112 


“Oh My! What is Happening to My College Kid!" Professor 
Shelton, School of Home Reonomics, 1 11:30 am. — 12 noon, 
B106 Angell. 

12 noon — Oktoberfest begins on Redstone Green (if rain, 
Gutterson Field House). © 

Homecoming Game: UVM vs. URI Soccer, 1:00 p.m., 
Centennial Field, East Ave. 


Men’s Cross Countsy. Meet vs. St. Lawrence, 1:00 p.m. 
Archie Post Field. 
Women’s JV Field Hockey vs. Colby sgh College, Post 
Field, 1:00 p.m. 
Z “Women’s Tennis vs. Dartmouth, 1:00 p. 
All Class of ’74 Reunioners meet in front of Wright-Davis- 


Wilks foz class photograph, foliage tour to Mt. Mansfield, 1:15 — 


1:30 p.m. 

Women’s Volleyball vs. Williams College, 2:00 p.m., Patrick 
Gym. 

UVM Orchesis Dancers Demonstration, 3:00-4:00 p.m., 
Southwick Hall. 

Student Community in Action, 4:00-8:00 p.m., North 
Lounge, Billings Center. 

~ School of Allied Health Sciences Reception and Open House, 

4:00 — 6:00 p.m., Rowell Bldg., Brick Court. 

Anthropology Department Reception and Open House, 
4:00—5:30 p.m., 5th floor, Williams Hall. 

«School of Home Economics Reception, The Vermont Room, 

Terrill Hall, 4:00 — 5:30 p.m. : 

Evening on the Green: Prime Rib Dinner, 2 seatings by 
reservation (656-2010). $10 per person, First seating 5:30 p.m. 
Second seating 7:00 p.m. 5th floor Waterman Bldg. 

Lane Series Photo Montage, 5:30 p.m. Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman Bldg. 

Dessert at Billings for First seating, 7:00—8:00 p.m. 

Weekend Registration, Parents and Alumni Coffee and 
donuts, weekend info and ticket pick-up, 8:50 — 12 noon. 

Alumni Fund Breakfast, 8:30 — 10 a.m., President's Dining 


Room 5th floor Waterman Bldg. 


The UVM Synchrocats-Synchronized Swim Team invites all 


_ to their Oktoberfest demonstration at 10:30 a.m. in Forbush 


Pool. 
' TRA Film: “The Late Show,” 7 and 9:30 p.m., 255 Marsh 
Life ‘Science... 

Musical Fashion Show presented by the fraternities and 
sororities to benefit the United Way, 8:00-—10:00 p.m., Ira Allen 
Chapel, Admission $2.00. 

Class of '74 Dinner Dance at the Burlington Country Club, 


$10 per person. Tickets in advance only (call 656-2010), 7 :00 


p.m. — 1:00 a.m. 
Reception for Faculty — Special Guests Emeriti Faculty and 
Kidder Faculty Award Recipients, 8:00 p.m. - 12 midnight, 


- Royall Tyler Theatre. 
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Day Hike on Mt. Mansfield, 9:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m., meet bus 
at Billings Center. Lunch provided, $6.50 per person. Call 
656-2010 for reservations. 


‘All-day ceramic workshop held by Mr. Carl. Culbreth, spon- 


sored by the Center Arts Committee, L/LC, x4200. 

Family Associates Champagne Brunch, 11:00 a.m. — 1:00 
Pp.m., parents and students welcome. Given Bldg. Cafeteria. $4.80 
per person, reservations required (call 656-2010). -. 

- Hillel Foundation Sunday Brunch, 12 noon, free, reserva- 
tions appreciated, 216 L/LC, Building C. 

Acacia Fraternity Sunday Luncheon nd Corporation Meet- 
ing, 1:00 p.m. Call the house for reservations. 

S.A. Film: “Blow Up,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 

IRA Film: “The Late Show,” C115 L/LC, 8:00 p.m. 

Newman Center Mass, 10:30 a.m., Patrick Gym. 

There will be a wild recycling meeting at 9:00 p.m: in Slade 
Hall. Please come and help us recycle. Bring a friend. . 

Forum: ““‘Nonviolence and the No Nukes Movement,” 
presentation and discussion by Al Giordano. Unitarian Church, 


head of Church St. 9:45 a.m. 
Greek Blood Drive — All students invited to donate at the 
Blood Center, 32 No. Prospect St., sponsored by Alpha Gamma 


Rho, prize given to the frat or sorority with highest percentage of 
donors, 10:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 


Demonstration of the harpsichord by Mrs. Elizabeth Metcalf, > 


Music Blidg., Recital Hall, 6:00 p.m. sponsored by the Classical 
and Baroque Music Program, L/LC. 

Discussion: “Technology and the Cost of Medicine,” Dr. 
Lester Williams, Health Professions Program, B131 L/LC, 8:00 
p.m. 

Exhibits: Fleming — Gregg Blasdel: Recent Works. 

Exhibits: L/LC Gallery — Ceramics by Carl Culreth. 

Registration for the Second “Learning Skills Seminar” to be 
held Oct. 22 — Nov. 16 at the L/LC. The program will enable you 
to be a more effective student. Registration from 10:00 — 4:00 at 
242 Commons, L/LC. For more information; call Jaswant Baruc 
at 656-2147. 

The Running Program of the Living/Learning Center will be 
sponsoring a workshop entitled ‘Weight Training for Runners,”’ 
with guest speaker Ed Kugiak, UVM track and cross-country 
coach, at 8:30 p.m. in D-107 Li¥ing/Learning. 

Alcohol Awareness Week Activities: 12 noon—1 p.m. Presi- 
dent’s Dining Room, Waterman, “From Romance to Recovery” 
(film about alcohol and the family. Bring a sandwich). 3—4:30 
p.m. Memorial Lounge, Waterman, Staff Development Workshop, 
“Alcohol Awareness within the Work Environment.” 7—9 p.m. 
Billings North Lounge, ‘Staying Awake in the Alcohol Stream,” 
Richard Does of C&T (Alerting people to their unconscious use 
of alcohol). 

NOW (National Organization for Women), Burlington, 
YWCA, 278 Main Street. 7:30 p.m. All interested are welcome. 
“We're all in this together.” 

Support Groups, An Introduction by Mara O’Halloran 
(workshop). Church Street Center, 7:30-9:30 p.m. Fee $5. 
Discover what support groups are, the different needs they can 
meet and the various ways they function. Preregistration re- 

uired. 
. Women in Art — A Film Series, Church St. Center, 12:15 


“neon and 8:15 p.m. $2/showing. Nevelson in Process, Alice Neel 
— Collector of Souls. No preregistration required. 


TUESDAY 


Greek Blood Drive; All students invited to donate at the 
Blood Center, 32 No. Prospect St.,.10.a.m. — 1 p.m., sponsored 
by Alpha Gamma Rho. 


S.A. Film: ‘Forbidden Planet, " 7:30 p.ni. B106 Angell. 


Speaker: Rosemary Houghton, “Christian Sexuality: Sex and 
Human Transformation,” Newman Center, Redstone Campus, 


_ 7:30 p.m. $1.00 donation. 


- Exhibits: Fleming — Gregg Blasdel: Recent Works. 

Exhibits: ‘L/LC Gallery — Ceramics by Carl Culreth. ~ 
Soccer at St. Michael's, 3:00 p.m. 
Women’s Tennis at Middlebury, 3:15 p.m. 
Alcohol Awareness Week Activities: 12 noon—1l p.m., 


President's Dining Room, Waterman, “From Romance to Recov- | 


ery” (film about alcohol and the family. Bring a sandwich), 5— —5 
p.m. Marsh Lounge, Billings, “Women and Alcohol,” sponsored 
by Women’s Organization and Referral. Center, with Linda Stats 
of AIRS. 7—9 p.m. 216 ne ger L/LC, “From a Bartender’s 
Point of View,” discussion of physiology of hangovers, legal 
-perspectives-of bartending, how to deal with problem customers, 


~ g e 
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and a demonstration of mixing drinks. 


Dr. Edward J. Miles of the UVM Geography Department will 
discuss ‘‘U.S. Energy Dependence on Quebec,” 7:30 p.m. ‘in 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman Building, UVM. All alumni, parents, 
students and community members are wélcome. For more 
information, please contact the Alumni Office, 86 South Williams 


St., 656-2010. 


WEDNESDAY 17 


Spanish Suite at L/LC will be holding:a Tertulin at 7:00 p.m. 
in Room 250D for the purpose of conversation. All invited. For 
further information call Gail, x4260. 

ETV: Great Performances. Maestro Leonard Bernatein ; 
conducts the Vienna Philharmonic in a performance of Gustav { 
Mahler’s last complete symphony, the famous Symphony No. 9, ; 
8 p.m. In addition, the two-hour special includes a film portrait 


Greek Blood Drive — All students are invited to donate at the 
Blood Center, 32 No. Prospect St., sponsored by Alpha Gamma 
Rho. 

“The Country mer " Royall Tyler lene “a 8:00 p.m. 


(RO f yy 


Exhibits: Fleming — Gregg Blasdell: Recent Works. 

Exhibits: L/LC Gallery — Ceramics by Carl Culreth. 

Field hockey at Plymouth St., 3:30 p.m. ; ~ 

Alcohol Awareness Week Activities: 8:30—10 a.m., Faculty 
Dining Room Waterman, Staff Development Workshop (By 
Invitation Only). NOON HOUR, Billings Marsh Lounge, ‘From 
Romance to Recovery,” film.. Bring-a sandwich. 4—5 p.m., North 
Lounge, Billings, ‘‘A Cultural Introduction to Alcohol Use and 
Abuse,”’ ;Bert Butler, VADAIC. 7-9 p.m., Fireplace Lounge, 
L/LC,. “Staying Awake in the Alcohol Stream,” Richard Does of 
C&T. 7—9 p.m., North Lounge, Billings, ‘‘The Summer We Moved 
to Elm Street,”’ (film about alcohol and children followed by 
discussion). Sponsored by WORC. 7:30 p.m., Sacristy, Newman 
Center, Al-anon Meeting. 

Careers in Journalism, 4:00 p.m. with David Dillon, Assoc. 
Director UVM Public Relations; Scott MacKay "74, Reporter for 
the Burlington Free Press;.Wadi Sawabini "75, Reporter for 
WCAX-TV; Brian Vachon, Editor of vena 6 . 


. 


THURSDAY 618 


Alcohol Awareness Week Activities: NOON, North Lounge 
of Billings, ‘‘Drink, Drank, Drunk,” made-for-TV film hosted by 
Carol Bumett. Bring your own lunch. 4:30-5:30 p.m., Upstairs 
Lounge, University Health Services, ‘Alternatives to Chemical 
Relaxation,”” with Peter Vincent of NCC. 7—9 p.m., Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman, “‘A.A. — An Inside” View,” film and discus- 
sion led by members of A.A. Coordinated by Barbara Marsh. | 

‘ETV Sneak Previews/Take 2 looks at how monster movies - 
‘have evolved from the days of ‘‘King Kong” and what there is ‘ 
about them that scares us. 9 p.m. d 

ETV: Camera 3. presents a musical documentary called 


“Reggae, Jamaican Soul” filmed on the island that made reggae’ 


music famous. Artists appearing include Bob Marley and the 


. Wailers, Jimmy Cliff, and Big Yquth. 


Darkroom, -Béginning Black & White, by Stan Kirschner, 
Church St. Center (Oct. 18 — Nov. 29, Thursdays) 7:00—10:00 
p.m. $50. Introduce black and white darkroom techniques to the 
beginner. Developing film, making contact or proof sheets and 
enlarging will be covered. Preregistration required. 
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Sitting on the milk can stand 

by the sandy road . ba 
4 I watch the short night. ‘ 

i ; of the summer wrap 

my woods in sleep. 


Down the valley 
lightbugs flicker 
; where the fog is - 
' lightly tifting, | 
¢ . are white dresses 
t of the fairies flying. 


My boy-friend comes, 
soundless. Shoes are 
sinking in the sand. 
He holds me closely, 
his mouth is mine. 
His eyes are wells 

> of shiny water. 


The sun is barely down. 
My woods are quiet, 
saying prayer 
silently. 

Sighing, resting 
in contended peace. 


~ Until the sky lights up 
again in north and 
the sceptres of the thousand spruce 
come into sight. 
As the night hawk 
softly shadows by. 


Be light! 


' Betsy Loeser 


The morning winds 
lift the warmth of soil 
around my chilled shoulders 


and m dew wet hair. . 
A | | vertigo 


we My friend is gone. 
i . 
I sit there always he : We are a race 

in the evening ° ; whose ring of lusty creation swells 

as the short nights til space and time 

of the summer must draw the limits of new humanity 

do go by. in severed lines; 

r . amap charted at noon 
if The nights of fall . se needs alteration by twilight. 

bring pain and cold 6 

revealing I pause in the night, 
millions of the stars freed from thought in contemplation. 
} in Milky Way. The lamp at my desk beams constantly 
: to ships I sense beyond 
t I see them fall, the stars _the horizons of awareness; I’m aware 

and wish each time the same:‘ : Ss of a circle I gauge 

That HE will come to me, . by the halo of the lamp; . 

waiting by the road, the dark grain of my writing table, 

sitting on the-milk can stand. a cracked looking-glass, 

these books shelved before me 
In winter, days are short, <a are familiars of a winter’s night, 
ae cleaving my world’s perimeter A 


the sun has lost its warmth. : 
from other worlds. 


My woods are white with snow, 
dreaming, waiting. . WT a papamanamen Gravity's tide ebbs within; without, 
The sun sets early now. indistinct, barks bear ghosts 
Round and red. ____ that have been known. 
Coloring my frozen woods : 
in pink and gold. . You ride out there; mysterious, 

. ; . " half-remembered, a hidden continent, 

unmapped, a Seychelle Island 


M ta Denker Hanson 
Se _ recalled by Captain Cook in dreams. 
ae = ail oe | ia I would take wing with the traveling wind, 
and find your memory, 
but the scales in the heavens 
are fixed, and constellations 
will not be tried. é 
That flight would fail, and falling, 
I would curse your life 
with an albatross’ death. 
Your thoughts and speech, - 
your whispery groves, mountains and sands 
are underwater now. Wavering like reeds, 
glimmering like failing stars, Pt 
they must rest beyond the cusp of: perception. . 
Let them not emerge, they will relinquish - 
their light... — 
I won't go there, heart, ~ 
but hold fast to the course el ace 
7 this present night. 


ee Rob Schnell 


Betsy Loeser 
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the room 
Core tothe essence that sunlight can't fing r 
Encasing and attractive as 
I can not stay away from the room 
top of the stairs 
Where the calls were once not just pains 
cravings devoured already by ee past 
Calls that arouse in us all 
calls that fulfill sights, familiar sights 
the memories, the love, the reality 
Contained, enveloping moment, each in a place 
Candy dish filled perpetually 
A couch from where a warm hand offered me tea 
a child fed from every touch. . 
the moment 
From a page in the great book I flowered 
Watered from their sunlit pools” 
some careless ripples 
Their voices soothed my troubled ears 
but the ripples 
in the room 
In the room now 
The sunlight treks ‘meds a waiting image 
the pool dried away 
absorbed 
Gathering in quest, wondering 
sunlight, reviewing the bookshelf 
the desk 
couch 
chair with the cushion 
(I liked it upside down, it can no longer be turned) 
the sorrow, the room 
. The core of my sorrows, still attracted though 
Sunlight melting the candy 
transparent dish, dver over 
Over 
; melted 
Rays of sunlight search over and: over 
c over ; 
The sky will be cloudy soon (again) 
Dusty desk, deepening debris 
getting deeper 
Someday I will wipe off the desk! Clean, clean 
The sunlight will seek it again, 
the dust will deepen 
Empty voices, nothing to ring 
The room 


Glenn Reed 


| - oP 
avoid improvisational jazz 
the clarinets remind me of hawks circling 
their circling crow eyes 
their feathered glint — 


-i must avoid my own eyes — 


like the combustion of isadora duncan’s shoes* 


Pam Quinlan 


*on the night of her death sabe woppaeman 
spontaneous combustion. 2 
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the four children speak 


We come home to be nourished. 


Although the womb is too small 
to climb back into — 
our bodies crave innocence, 
a mirky fluid slow birth 
a green youth — 
Where we don’t have to stand, 
and it isn’t cold all the time. 


Yet when we are here 

we deny that we are angry, 

pretend we are invincible, 
that it doesn’t hurt when we are.cut, 
and we don’t bleed when it rains. 


You understand sometimes, 
and lash out when the masks 
obviously don’t fit. : 


We come home to be nourished 


because we know 
we are forgiven everything. 


‘Lydia Snow 


sketch : a letter home 


faint hums 

of a hurried letter 

(writing so that | 

reading will hurt) 

collide in cartoon space, 

the empty voicetrail floating 
above my head. 

well, today i live with 

an old ladyand she smells 

of beer, but her heart is big. 

she cooks great scabs of greasy fish, 
mostly salt codfish that stews with 


ee the feel of a 


| «Sie Ya 


Adrien Helitzer 


ee 


we =e 
. 


iva at the hour 


Right away she sensed something. Like grendel, 


slugbodied, wrenched by tentacles of innocence, : 


staring through panes of glass. But at the window 
nothing slithered; no great sloth caressed the air with 
eyes of wonder. She shifted a little, squirming in 
discomfort. ‘The chair was a point, she thought, a 
point in space, and the trick in this game lay some- 
where within this soft, deep body with arms in rigid 
obedience. She was in it, though, in the chair, in aie 
game, and there was nothing to do but wait. 

__ He could barge in, arm protruding like an object 
for show — “Hi, the name’s Dave — don’t call me 
Dr.” (you mind a tease — try a-substitute for love? 
huh, why not?) “So, we need, ah, to work on things 
together. To pull the synergy in this room toge- 
ther and use it to fight. Both of us. You. And me. 
Noone’s teaching, or leading. We’re both working 
together. Struggling. Fighting for you.” No. No. No. 
You dumb bitch. Riva for therapy. You enter the 
room and already you’re carrying on, scattering 
expectations. Discharging prejudgments for more 
rational ones. Tsk. Tsk. Tsk. This mad guessing 
should stop. 

Riva for therapy. It sounds like some political 
slogan; vote for me. Define the ego boundries. Stir 
the brittle defenses. Deformities, problems, all to 
vanish through my efforts. My work. I don’t know 
what to do yet. What can I work on? Give me a clue 
on paper — the secret message that I'll decode. 


Constipation. I'll wrestle it. Family constipation you . 


say. — well... it’s tougher, but give me a try. I’ll pump 
bowels full of courage, instruct them in faithleaping, 
in the art of will power. Cognitive dissonance. Hmm. 
Well. I'll heal it, mother it, treat it like a breathing 
scab, picking the edges with nimble fingers, to allow 
for further growth. 

You could enter, pipe rheuming, beard crisp. The 
theoritician with a calm air, smoking to complete the 
picture, shaggy from laziness. That could be you. 
With: talk of a slow process, a new game started off 
with one chip. Then another. The stone begins 
to break away. Things loosen. You talk of sculpting, 
of the’ great art it all is — this intricate procedure — 
removing the plaster shell. And then, like sun to a 


negative — the exposure. Like the grand jetison into | 
warptime, into light speed. Making the switchover, ~ 


Seeing the form and allowing the change. All very 
simple you say... but not easy. Water swirling. Our 
work spewing liquid. Accumulation of sweat to a 
point of no return. To a great burstover of water, 
spilling a new way, like a wave, into being. 

No. He will arrive bathed in light. ‘‘Tolerance my 
dear girl. Tolerance. Trust and Wait. Be in touch with 
what you feel. And be patient. We’ll recreate — not 
pushing too hard. We’ll develop models to work from 
— not fighting too hard. Stretching and pulling 
together. You’ll understand.’”’ A great crock of a 
mind, flat tongued and beastly, one foot on the floor. 
Another bobbing, propped across the one knee. I 
smell superiority seeping, the stench spreading thick. 
Well, Riva ol’ girl, what a cutesy he is. Right?! He is 
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| sketch by Vi Vincent van Gogh 1890. 
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It’s a game of Etch-a-Sketch, this incessant , 
forming and erasing of images. Add finger cymbals 
and raw breath of mantras. Poof! Gone. Shredded 
into nothingness. Again. Like pieces of labeled wood, 
rows of books decorate the room; this therapist has 
experienced IT. L.L: Bean & tweed security (fashion 
influences clients too). Elegant lunching from the 
hour’s -wages. Money matters. The picture is set. 
Poof! No time for further description. Gone like a 
dream. And once again — “Neurotica'ly prepared 
attitudes can be attacked.’ Little signs, ke ad jingles 


cry from walls of the room. 


“We'll squelch this 


vicious circle, honey. We'll pinpoint it and nail it up 
there, O.K., babe?! Just play the game; I’ll be the ‘as 


if character’, 


and you (bowing low to Osiris) offer 


yourself...” Animal of vulnerability — come, jump the 
barrier — then live my promise... Talk. Sounds come 
_ babbling as I sit it out, a sufferer of love. é 
My impressions will be preformed in this waiting 
room, before sight of him. My quick flights, adjec- 
tives rambling, will soon exhaust all possible i images . 
of the man I need most. And the power the power of 
your voice has not connected, reeling a strength on 
the lure of the line. Be my mentor; live in my history; 
do it now while I choose spirits for healers: dream 
stories for life slices. Please don’t let my hands fuse; 
don’t let my feet and mouth stream on, raving in 


flared passions of st. vitus’ dance. 


‘music art and writing involve the same 


process: 


the sweeps of emotion, the canvasing, 


Steve Yaffe 


and the ultimate expression. 


it must first be channeled into a hii 
a context that renders itself so clearly 
to the participant. ; 


it is immediate. 
the temper of mediation distinguishes 
each artist from each other and still 


binds them. nace 


together. 
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UVM’s Two-Goal Second 
Half Downs Middlebury — 


“By Daniel T. Flatley 


In a tightly fought, close_..chances,” he said. UVM coach 


game this past Wednesday, the 
UVM Cats Soccer team kept its 
unbeaten string intact with a 
2-1 win over the Middlebury 
Panthers. 

The game was as close as the 
score statistics indicated, with a 
17-13. shot advantage going to 
Vermont. Each team had two 
corner kicks’ and five saves 
apiece. The first half passed by 
without a score, the fifth time 
this has happened to the Cata- 
mounts this season. 

“Both sides had a helluva 
first half. It was just good, 
hard-hitting ball,” said Larry 
Stone, UVM soccer Cat. The 
second was ‘nearly its equal 
except for the first couple of 
minutes, Middlebury’s coach 
Ron McEachen felt these were 
the critical moments. 

“We came out flat to start 
the second half, and they didn’t. 
They just cashed in on two big 


Brian.Fleming in UVM's more successful effort against BU last week. 


-Paul Reinhardt agrees, but felt 


his team dominated play for the 
entité game, observing that it 
could have. been worse had 


—Middlebury’s Basry Ryan hit on 


a penalty kick in the first half. 
This was the best chance on goal 
either had up to -that. point. 

In the second half, two 
quick goals, coming just a 
minute and a half apart, slowed 
the Panthers: down. Brad Parker 
took a pass from Zareh Avakian 
with only 20 seconds gone, and 
drilled a shot into the top left 
corner of the Middlebury net. 
Avakian also assisted on the 
other UVM goal, this time 
feeding Cam Diamandis beauti- 
fully at the top of the penalty 
area and he put the ball in the 
same part of the net as Parker 
had, 

“Those shots were hammer-. 
ed. I don’t see that there was 
anything Angier could have done 


Women's Soccer 


RetainsPerfect Record 


By Nick Witte 
The UVM women’s soccer 
team continued their winning 


' ways by beating UMass 6-2 on 


the strength of Maddy Russell’s 
two-goal performance, Saturday. 

The Cats built up a 4-0 
halftime lead that proved to be 
more than enough for the team’s 
seventh victory of the year. 

UMass was unable to crack 
the tough Vermont defense led 
by Debbie O’Conner and Linda 
Johnson until the second half 
when the game was far out of 
teach. UVM blasted out to the 


lead on goals by Russell, Hilary — 


Englisch, Joan “Ellen, and Linda 
Johnson, ra he 

The second half started to 
look like a rout’ when Cathy 
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Jamula scored "Vermont’s fifth 
goal. But the Minutewomen 
retaliated with goals by Nancy 
Seldon and Nina Holmstrom. 
But, to vanquish any doubt of 
the game’s. outcome, Maddy 
Russell tallied her second goal to 
close the scoring. Russell also 


‘had two assists in the contest.. 


UMass outshot Vermont, 
19-17, but Claudette Thibault 
was solid in goal for the Cats, 
making 13 saves. Kelly Tiller 


about them,” Larry Stone said. 

Vermont had numerous 
other chances, especially those 
by Brian Fleming, Brad Parker, 
and. Larry Stone, but they failed 
to connect. It was not until with 
just under nineteen minutes left 
that Middlebury scored. 

It started with a direct kick 
from 30 yards out by the 


Panthers’ Grayle Howlett on™ 


Skip Gilbert. He made the save, 
but on impact with the ground, 
he lost it, and Peter Ulrich was 
there to capitalize on it for 
Middlebury. Ulrich was a last- 
minute replacement: brought up 
from the B team because of 
injuries. 

Each side had some chances 
in the ‘balance of the game, but 
no one scored, and the game 
ended without another. goal. 
With the win, Vermont moves 
up to 4 wins, no losses, and 3 
ties, while Middlebury evens 
their record at two. ; 


Photo by Peter Guyto 


stopped eight shots for UMass in a 


the losing effort. - ~~. 
Before Saturday's »-gamnie;” 
UMass had not suffered a loss. 
Their record now stands at 2-1. 
UVM maintained their perfect 
record at 7-0. _ 


A goalie’s view as a UVM attacker moves in. 


Orioles Take Pirates, 5-4¢ 


Soccer Falls to 
UMassachusetts 


By Edward Goode 
The Minutemen of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. elimin- 
ated the University of Vermont 


‘soccer team from the ranks of 


the unbeaten Saturday, edging 
the Cats’ 1-0 in a. Yankee Con- 
ference match-up. Wayne Moran 


put UMass on the board eight. 


minutes into the second half 
to give the Minutemen their first 
victory over the Catamounts in 


“six years. 


The Cats’ offense just could- 
n’t.seem to get on track with 


’ UMass outshooting Vermont 


17-9, with 14-karat netminder 
Bart Farley forced to make 11 
saves, UMass goalie Mark Moril- 
la, on the other hand, had only 
three shots put to him’by the 
slow and frustrated Catamount 
offense. 

Luck was not with Vermont 
that cool day in the Berkshires. 
A little into the second half a 
direct kick from Catamount 
Milbank struck the inside right 
post, bouncing out again. That 
would be as close as the Cats 
would come to scoring ll 
afternoon. Farley kept the game 
close as he continued to tum 
aside strong threats from the 
fast-moving Minutemen. 


Coach Reinhardt attributed 
the loss to the sluggish ball-hand- 
ling on the part of Vermont. 
“We were dribbling too much 
and they were passing and 
moving better. They waited a 
long time for this one and they 
earned it.” Mass coach Russ 
Kidd also felt their (UMass) time 
had come. “We haven’t had 
many bounces go our way, but 
today we did. Every game we’ve 
played against Vermont since I 
came here has been a nightmare. 
I guess... it was just time for our 
numbér to come up.” The loss 
gives Vermont an overall 4-1-3 
record with a 2-1-0 record in the 
Yankee Conference. UMass tops*’ 
the divisional standings with a 
2-0-0 record and a 3-0-2 record 
overall, ; 

In what could easily be.the 
biggest game of the season for 
the Cats, the University of 
Rhode Island invades Centennial 
Field this Saturday in a Yankee 
Conference game. 

‘Fhe Rams of: URI are 
currently rated the top team in 
the conference with their devas- 
tating offensive attack. Satur- 
day’s contest is crucial for the 
Cats if they plan to make a run 
for the conference title, — 


- 


Yankee Conference Soccer Standings 


Massachusetts 
Vermont 

Rhode Island 
New Hampshire 
Connecticut 
Boston University 
Maine 
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Yankee Conference Overall Standings 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Connecticut 
Boston University 
New Hampshire 
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-Volle ball Catamounts | 
Have a Busy Week 
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After all you've put them throu it’s amaz- 
ing they can still stand you. You should get them 
a pair of Rockport handsewns. 


They're the most comfortable shoes your 
feet will ever set foot in. Because they’ re made 
from the inside out. 


Most shoes are made the other way 
<i around. No won- 
der feet get 


- $0 uritated. 
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SUNDANCE 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 
BURLINGTON 


CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY 


Lakeside 


Tennis 


While You Are Getting: 
Your Studies Organized... 


Don't Forget To 
Organize Your. Play. 


Student Late Evening 
Tennis6Sauna 


Memberships 

Offers last thru May 19 

1) Bring in this ad and 4 people 

You all get $62.50 membership fee 


2) Bring in this ad and 5 people, 
you get $50.00 Membership fee 


or 
$45.00 membership fee- 


$1.50 per person, per hour for 
doubles, and $3.00 per hour , 
per person for singles. 


863-5514. 


75 Farrell Rd S. Burlington 


The UVM women spikers 
travelled across the lake to 
Plattsburgh to. play a tri-meet 
with Clarkson College and Platts- 
burgh State October 3. 

Opening with Clarkson, 
UVM won easily 15-1 and 15-12. 
‘The match gave Vermont a 
‘chance to clear the bench dnd 
iget a good look at the éntire 
squad. 

An improved Plattsburgh 
team gave the Catamounts some 
problems. In the first game, play 
‘was fairly even, with attack and 
service being exchanged over a 
,twenty-minute period. With the 
iscore tied at 11 all, four strong 


serves by Connie Rockefeller 


ended play asthe Cats won. 
going away 15-12. In the second 
game, a minor disaster sent the 
UVM squad into.a temporary 
tailspin. Co-captain Rockefeller 
dove to get a bad pass up and hit 
-her chin.on the floor, receiving a 
ideep cut good for three stitches. 
‘Vermont went from an 11-11 tie 

a 13-15. loss. The team 
ees for the third game 
land won 15-9 behind the strong 
jserving)of co-captain Mary Ann 
‘Shakespeare (11 points) and the 
equally strong net play of 
freshman spiker Lauren Elliott 
who ended the evening with 10 
kills and five stuffs. 


} On Friday, October 5, the 


Vermont volleyball team jour- 
neyed to the University of Maine 
at Orono campus to play an 


_ eveniing-tri-meet with Orono and 
UMaine, Présque Isle. The team | 


arrived with its energy resources 
drained by the long journey in 
the crampedivan. Getting off to 
a slow start in the opening 
match against. Presque Isle, the 
Cats dropped the first game 
13-15. The sluggish Cats kicked 
into second gear for game 2 
winning 15-4. In game.3 it was 
UMPI’s turn to look like. “dog’s 
breath,” as strong serving from 
Connie Rockefeller and Mary 
Hallagan blew Presque Isle away 
15-0. 

Second gear was _ good 
enough to beat Presque Isle, but 
it was_not good enough against 
Division 1 UMaine at Orono. 
Though the Cats took game 1 
with a score of 15-12, it was 
only a matter of time before the 
Bears cut down , their error 
production and got their high- 
powered attack in gear. Maine 
kicked into overdrive in game 2 
and dominated net play. The 
Catamount setters were unable 
to get the ball to their hitters 


forcing the play of a half speed ~ 


hit over the net on the third 
contact. The feeling of impo- 
tence at net was bad enough for 
the Vermont hitters, but it was 


worsened by the knowledge that 
the ball would be coming right 
back as.if fired from a cannon. 
Maine’s. deceptive setting and 
smart hitting choked off Ver- 
mont’s double block. The 
second game was lost’ 3-15. 

To the Catamount’s credit, 
they did not choke up and 5 roll 
over. They actually led at *the 
mid-point of game 3 by a score 
of 8-6: Within a couple minutes, 


‘however, Vermont was looking 


up at.an 8-11 score. The Maine 
Bears would not be denied-a win 
in front .of the home crowd. 
They won with style, alternately 


crunching balls to the floor and 


finessing them into Vermont’s 
defensive holes. Game 3 was lost 
9-15. 

At the matches end, Coach 
Schiller commented, “We never 
really played well... adequate at 
times, but. not well. You can’t 
take anything away from Maine; 
they’re the best, smartest team 
we’ve played this season. We 
must remain patient. The team is 
still developing and we’ye hit a 
temporary plateau. This week’s 
practice, we’ll’*start climbing 
— We’ll be __ ready __ for 

illiams and McGill this Satur- 
day (Oct. 13) at 2:00 p.m.” 
UVM’s season record stands at 
103-1. 


Photo by Joyce Hulm 


UVM rugb y's ‘‘A”’ team lost on Saturday, 10-15, to Siénna College of Albany, N. Y. 
The “B” team won their match 18-4 to improve their season record to 3-1.The “A”’ 


team's record is 1-3. 


Sp orts This Week 


SPORT re! 
Tennis — W 

Field Hockey 
Tennis — M - 


Soccer — M 

Soccer — W 
Volleyball — W 
Cross Country — M 
Tennis — W 

Golf 


Soccer — M ° 


_ Tennis — W 
Field Hockey 
Volleyball 
Soccer — W 


Oct. 11 (Thurs.) 
12 (Fri.) 


13 (Sat.) 


16 (Tues.) 
“Cross Country -— Wo 


17 (Wed.) 
18 (Thurs.) 


OPPONENT 


at McGill 


CASTLETON ST. 


at Yankee Conference Championships 
Orono; ME (Hosted by UMaine) 


at Brown 


RHODE ISLAND 


WILLIAMS w/MIDDLEBURY 


ST. LAWRENCE 
DARTMOUTH 


at Goss Invitational, Middlebury, Vt. 


at St. Michael’s 
MAINE 

at Middlebury 
at Plymouth St. 


PLYMOUTH ST. 


(Hosted by Middlebury College) 


at Russell Sage w/ Keene St. 
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By Daniel Flatley 
Three years ago, Larry Stone came tothe Univetsity of 
Vermont uncertain of his athletic future, having played 


soccer, basketball, and tennis at Wellesley High School in. 


Massachusetts. So, he threw in his lot with the soccer team 
his first semester. No, Larry did not make the team his 
initial season and save it, but, from thus far this season and 
from last, it looks like UVM has a talented athlete who has 
developed into a dangerous scoring threat. Last year, he had 
seven goals to tie for the team’s scoring leadership with 
another well-endowed athlete, Brian Fleming. ; 

“Larry Stone is very valuable to our team for his 
aggressiveness, his strength, and his leadership offensively.,” 
is Jeff Merrill’s view on his teammate..Coach Paul Rein- 
hardt agrees: “‘Larry can score goals on his own merit, but 
this isn’t what he’s best at. He-is probably the best passer 
on our team. There’s been a couple or three goals we’ve 
made, thanks to his beautiful, cross-field passes.”” He also 
stated that he’s one of the “strongest guys he’s coached 
yet 

Larry’s talented — All-League in soccer and basketball 
as well as captain of these two teams in high school. But 
he’s also one of the team’s hardest workers. “He puts out 
110%, all the time, not just in games. Not only this, but he 


'~ is willing'to listen to others to improve his game. He’s not 
perfect — yet. He could use some work on his footwork and 


dribbling, as is true of many men his size. But he’ll work at 
it till he gets it done right,” said Coach Reinhardt. “Larry’s 
very supportive, a team man all the way. He’ll both give and 
take criticism constructively,” echded Jeff Merrill’ * ©. 

Larry has developed tremendously over the last few 
years. This is only his second year with the varsity. One can 
see the game-by-game progress. “Both as a player and as-a 
person, Larry has matured enormously in the last few years 
in my view,” said coach Reinhardt. : . 

This has helped him in more ways than one. Recently 
he has become one of the most popular players on the 
team, both with his mates and with the fans. “He aff@ Zareh 
are the only ones who draw roars from the crowd at Cen- 
tennial when they get introduced,” Reinhardt noted. For 
these and other reasons, he is admired tremendously on the 
team. 

He is not the quickest player on the team. But once he 
gets a head of steam up, he'll get from point A to point B as 
fast as a. man his size would want to. At six foot one and a 


- hundred ninety peunds, he can afford to throw his weight 


around also. .“He’s tough to. defense because he uses this 
advantage of his effectively. He can protect the ball with his 
body from anyone trying to get the ball from him,” obser- 
ved Reinhardt. ne 

As for himself, Larry~ feels he, and some other for- 
wards, could use some work on their dribbling and getting 
the ball out of their zone. “We can’t always rely on Bart to 
be able to boot the thing three-quarters of the field,” he 
says, “though, recently we’ve been improving in this aréa.”” 
He would rather talk about the team than himself. “Lately, 
coach has had us doing some of those two-touch drills, the 
ones where you only afe allowed to touch, the ball twice at 
most, then you have to get rid of it. This’'ll help us im- 
mensely, and me especially, because so often we lose the 
ball because we take that one dribble too many.” 

Another thing Larry is impressed with about the team 
this year is the fact that the coach has put an emphasis on 
the “team” approach. “‘It used to be there were cliques on 
the team. This year we do things together, most of .us. 
Everybody knows everybody else well. This helps in that 
we've learned to pass more.” He‘is right there — even at the 
start of this year, it seemed that each guy was trying to do 
it all on their own, taking the ball all the way down the 
field by themselves. It was like a bunch of individuals. “But 
now we’re getting our act together,” Larry said. 

This year, also Larry feels he has improved his defen- 
sive play. “I never used to work that hard at my defensive 


play,” he said, “but. this season, 'I feel more comfortable” 


coming back to give the guys a hand.” A guy of his bulk 


can use it to his bencfit on defense also, and he has learned ~ 


to. 
(continued on page 54) 
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*-their moose. 


funt’s°101 Ma 


--. and shoot the bull. Every Wednesday from_now.until November 
14th, get a free plate of Nachos everytime you order Vermont’s newest _ 
Canadian imported beer. So don your Dorion, hoof on down to Hunt’s,.. 
and get loose with a moose. rere af Ein 

_ After all, it’s. geod enough for the mounties, eh? And they always get 


in St., Burling ton:863-3322 


Congrads B.C. [ Finished 5000th! 


XX BONNIE B: : 


EARNIOVERISCSORMON TE | 
RIGHTATHROUCHM OUR 
SENIOR EAR ae 


If you're a junior or senior, majoring in sciences like math, physics or engineering, the Navy 
has a program you should know about. ; 

It’s called the Nuclear Propulsion Officer Candidate Collegiate Program (NUPOC-C for 
short) and if you qualify, you can earn as much as $650 a month right through your senior 
year. Then after 16 weeks Of Officer Candidate School, you'll get an additional year of 
advanced technical education. This would cost thousands in a civilian school, but in the . 
Navy, we pay you. ; ? 

itisn't easy. There are fewer than 400 openings and only one of every six applicants willbe 
selected. But if you make it, you'll have unequaled hands-on responsibility, a $24,000 
salary in four years, and gilt-edged qualifications for jobs both in the Navy and out. 
Call your Navy representative at (617) 223-6216. Not only can it help you complete 
college, it can be the start of an exciting career. 

Ask your Placement Officer to set up an interview with a Navy representative when he 


visits the Campus on: OCTOB ER 23 


‘ , a 
or contact your Navy representative at (617) 223-6216 collect, or send resume to: 


- 


.. NAVY,OFFICER PROGRAMS — 
<i> Raantc e ROOD WA PANTO a4 


= re . oo 


Bonnie Raitt will be at UVM Oct. 20th and in cele- 
bration all of her records and tapes including her 
latest, “The Glow” are on sale at Upstairs 
Records. Come to Upstairs Records and regis- 
ter to win a mid-week season’s pass to The Village 
at Smugglers Notch worth $100.00! Contest ends 
Oct. 20th. . . no purchase necessary. It’s the Glow of 
the Snow and you win from Upstairs Records . 
hope you enjoy the concert! | 
Bonnie Raitt 

Takin MyTi BONNIE RAITT | 

‘Jove Been in Love foo Lan po 


y The Glow 


LP & Tape 4.99 LP & Tape 4.99 
Some of the albums you will find on sale! 


Uosroils RECON 


36 CHURCH ST. * UPSTAIRS CONCERT 


YOU MAY NOT 
CARE WHAT GOES 
ON AT UVM... 


BUT SOMEONE ELSE MIGHT! 


Send them a CYNIC Subscription. 
~ CHEAP: :-$15.00/Year 


. ENCLOSE A GOOD CHECK PAYABLE TO 
THE VERMONT CYNIC 
‘BILLINGS Center, UVM. 
BURL: VT. 05405. 


PYTTTITITITITIT TT ii i 


In a tune-up for the State 


Meet, Perry Bland’s cross-coun- 
try Catamounts took first place 


honors at Albany State \ last 


Saturday. Vermont placed 
with 15 points; Albany St. and 
St. Lawrence with 12 and 86 
points respectively. 

Anne Schiavone took com- 


. mand and led the team with an 


-easy victory on the 3.1 mile 
course in 18:20. Following Anne 
was Donna Raymond, Ericka 
Tharo, Karen Burke, and Amy 
Bouchard, as UVM took the first 
seven out of eight places. 

Judi. St. Hilaire .and Ver- 


Wmen's Cross Country 
Takes Albany St., SLU 


Maine cross-country team hand-° 


ed UVM another loss by beating 
them 24-32 on the’ Archie Post 
Field this past Saturday. 
Vermont ran well against 
one of the most powerful teams 


in the Yankee Conference; plac- ' 
ing well was Kent Karns (2nd), 


Rick. Solie (4th), and Jeff 
Meserve (7th), and two fine 
performances by freshmen Steve 
Stebbins (8th), and John Novak 
(12th). 

UVM will defend their state 
title led by Kevin Martell and an 
impressive freshman squad in- 
cluding Tom Bilodeau, Jeff 


mont defend their state ea bel Kevin Bartell and Greg 


‘Wednesday,*at 3:00 p.m. omthe “Chris. The State Meet starts at ° 


Archie Post Field. 
Maine Victorious Over Vermont 
A strong University of 


3:30 on the Archie Post Field. 


Larry Stone 
(continued from page 53) 


Other than him, the Cats’ forwards and midfielders are 


small, so he has to be a little bit more physical to show 
opponents that this team won’t be picked on: “This lack of 
size has hurt us when it comes to getting to the ball quick- 
er, especially in the offensive zone. The only one who can 


- get up to head the bali is Larry, since most other teams 


have bigger fullbacks. He uses his head well here — he’s 
already scored a goal this year on a header off a beauty of 
corner kick by Brian Fleming. : 

On the topic of memorable scores, Lees feels the 
biggest ‘one he's ever notched was ‘the one that tied the URI 
game at 1 last season. “This goal kept our playoff hopes 
alive. I’d love to beat them this time.around, up here,” he 
said, There’s a good chance of it happening. ‘Our bench is 
much-deeper. than it was last year, by far,”’ he said. m4 

. A political science major here, Larry does not know 
what he’ll do when he: gets out of UVM. But he feels that 


_ he’s got time enough tdatake up his mind, Right now, he’s 


just focusing his attention on doing his part to get the Cats 
into the playoffs and taking things from there. 


x. 
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Takes on a New Season 


' Plus Four 


By Ted Goode 

For any devout hockey fan, the season that 
starts this week will be greeted with mixed 
emotions. This year’s schedule will be the long- 
est ever, culminating with playoffs in June, 
1980. Another point that won’t sit well with 
trué afficianados is the addition of four WHA 
teams to the algeady.top heavy rosteg.of 17. 
Traditional rivalries and advance ticket sales 
will probably be hurt. Teams will only play 
each other four times on. the regular season 
schedule. The new teams are the Winnepeg Jets, 
Edmonton Oilers, Hartford Whalers and Quebec 
Nordiques. The Jets and the Oilers will join the 
anemic Smythe division while the Nordiques 
will join the powerful Adams’ division. The 
Whalers will enter the lopsided Norris division. 
.. The Patrick Division will probably feature 
the tightest race in the league as well as the 
most expensive. The New York Islanders, with 
last year’s MVP Bryon Trottier and fop scorer 
Mike Bossy, have all the horses and firepower 
needed to take the Stanley Cup. But, then 
again, they couldn’t get by their crosstown 
rivals last year. The Rangers, coached by tough 
guy alchemist Fred Shero, will be no easier to 
beat this year and may well edge out the 
Islanders for the divisional title. The Atlanta 
‘Flames could be the sleeper in this division, 
with three potent scorers in Bouchard; Choui- 
nard dnd Macmillan as‘ well as veteran Curt 


Bennett. The Philadelphia Flyers will most’ 


likely be battling the Washington Capitals to 
avoid the cellar. A youthful and promising edge 
- goes to the Caps as the older Flyers start to 
slow down. 


The Smythe division is far and away the . 


weakest division in hockey. Every year the 
Chicago Black Hawks win by virtue of having 


lost less games than the rest of the teams. This 


year should be no different with Tony Esposito 


in goal and ancient Stan Mikita still hanging on. . 


TheSt. Louis Blues have shown themselves less 
inept than the rest of the division and therefore 
can expect no worse than fourth, no better 
than second, The Colorado Rockies new coach, 
Don Cherry, left more admirers back in New 
England than his gridiron counterpart, Chuck 
Fairbanks, . His» tutelage combined with smart 
acquisitions (like the recent. purchase of Rene 
Rober) will have Colorado on top of the 
division in two or three. years. The Winnipeg _ 
Jets, the Edmonton Oilers, and the Vancouver 


Canucks are what’s left. Put them all together ° 


and they spell nothing but common fodder. 
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Strangers 


. -Thé Adams division may well. be the most 
spectacular, with the Toronto Maple Leafs, 


Buffalo. Sabres, and Boston Bruins going head - 


to head. This year’s favorite has got to be the 
Bruins. With all the depth and experience that 
brought them within a hair of upsetting the 
Canadiens last year, they’ve got to be this year’s 
top.contender to unseat the Canadiens in June. 
The Leafs will see to it that ‘they have to fight 
to get there, however. 

With Scotty Bowman at the helm, the big 
guns of Perrault, Martin, Gore and Luce up 
front, and some top draft picks, the Buffalo 
Sabres have a new look and a bright future. The 
Buffalo Sabres should be able to skate with 
anybody. Only the defense remains to be seen 
and Bowman has done great jobs in the past 
(Montreal) in that: department. The Minnesota 
North Stars, in-spite of Bobby Smith, will go 
nowhere this year unless the franchise moves. 
The Quebec Nordiques sport the only expan- 
sion team with the hope of making the playoffs 
replete with a lineup of French Canadiens that 
would make Forum fans do a double. take. 

Speaking of Forum fans, the Montreal 
Canadiens are still the class of the league, 
barring anymore mass defections from the 
Soviet Union. In spite of the loss of Bowman, 
Dryden, Lamarie, and MacNeil, Les Habitants 
still have the best skaters and the best défense 


* in the league. Without goaltending phenomenon 


Dennis Herron in goal, the Pittsburgh Penguins 
will have a:‘tough time holding their heads high 
in the land of the Steelers and Pirates. The Los 
Angeles Kings should hope for nothing better 
than a good sun tan come April, no matter who 
has a good season. Even resurrecting Frank 
Mahovolich won’t save the Detroit Red Wings. 
Coach Bobby Cromm had better keep his bags 


packed if this year’s version of the Motor City 


Breakdown happens before Christmas. The 
Hartford Whalers, in spite of Gordie Howe and 
son, have little or no hope of achieving much 
more than to make sure the roof is sturdy in 
the Hartford Civic Center. 
The Canadien$; Bruins, Islanders, and Leafs 
(in that order) should be the final four teams 
when the smoke clears in) early May. The 
Sabres, Rangers, Rockies, and Nordiques should 
have strong building years as well. The final 
prediction will come when the defectors do not 


some from the Bolshoi Ballet, but from the _ 


World Champion S Soviet Hockey team. 


75 Different Kinds- All On Sale 
All Kits & Accessories-25%OFF 
Some Of The Great Yarn Buys: 
Berella“4” —_reg.$2.20 NOW $160 
Win Knit _reg.$2.20 NOW $1.60 


Candide H.W. reg. $3.40 NOW $2.5 3. 
Reynolds Lopi reg. $3.69 NOW $2. 46 


open every eve. 
Mon. thru Fri. til 9:00 


arn 
cellar 


THE ROYAL 
96 Church Street 
Burlington 


TENNIS 
TENNIS 


Twin Oaks Memberships - 
In Billings Next Week 


THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 


WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 
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And now there’s a new way to get 
it. With The Howard Bank’s Money 
From Home. Service, your parent or 
guardian can arrange for a regular 


~ automatic transfer of funds from his _ 


account to your Howard Bank 
checking account. Your parents’ 
bank must be a member of an Auto- 
mated Clearing House (most banks | 
are). 


Money From Home Service must 
be renewed each semester and will 
terminate automatically if you 
transfer to another college or do not 
return for the next-semester. The 
service may be cancelled at any time 
with two weeks written notice. 


So, if you'd like to get Money 
From Home without the hassle of 
emergency phone calls and letters, 
ask us for an application today, or 
just return:this coupon to our office 
in the UVM Bookstore. 


Please send a Money From Home Application to: 


Parent's name 


Address 


City 


My name 
Local Address 


The Howard Bank 


Member FDIC 


‘ don! 


Member FDIC 


SPORTWEAR SHOP 


ORIGINAL — 
Car SPORTSWEAR 


- SPORTSWEAR 
+ DRESSES 
_+ SKF CLOTHING 


OPEN 19 To 9 
sd ‘SHELBURNE ST., BURLINGTON 


Baltimore vs. 
Pittsburgh- 
Things Could 
Bea | 
Lot Worse 

_+.By Nick Witte es 


Series between the Pirates and the Orioles, I’ve been unsuc- 
cessfully trying to vent my frustrations concerning baseball 


‘this season. It’s not that I have a personal thing against 


either the Bucs or the Birds; I’ve just gotten used to the 
Series being played in more glamorous cities like New York 
and. Los Angeles and Oakland. Baltimore and Pittsburgh 


just seem so banal in comparison to Oakland where they ... 


can’t give Series tickets away. I mean, that cute little Oriole 
that parades around on top of the Baltimore dugout doesn’t 
hold a candle to the burro Charlie Finley used to have..If 
you’re going to have an ass on the field, you ought to get 
the real thing. a 

So ’'m ready to make some suggestions to insure 1980 
as a memorable season even if my team loses again. 


—the Red Sox could trade Fred Lynn and Dwight 
Evans for Stan Papi’s brother and his cocker spaniel, Ralph. 

—the Yanks could hire Cliff Johnson back through the 
free-agent re-entry draft to prare the team through fisti- 
cuffs. 

—Dave Parker could hold out for two million dollars 
since he’s being so vastly underpaid at the moment. 

—Pete Rose will become completely disgruntled with 
the thought of playing for the Philadelphia Phillies and will 
reconsider Ted Turner's offer to play in Atlanta: 

—Tom Lasorda, L.A. Dodger manager, will see the Big 
Man, dressed in Dodger Blue, and become a priest. 

—the Orioles could move to Tampa Bay to.set up the 
strongest baseball-football combination since the New York 
Giants-Yankee teams of the fifties and sixties. 

—Charlie Finley could move his Oakland A’s to Denver 
and thereby become the league leaders in lighter-than-air 
home runs. 

—Bowie Kuhn could don a hairpiece for opening day, 
then relinquish his position to Bill Lee and move to Colom- 


bia to pursue his interest as a farmer and an exporter. 


—to settle all arguments, Major and Minor League 
umpires could be laid off in favor of Little League and girls 
grade-school softball umps. 

—the San Diego Padres’ owner will fire his entire team, 
replace them with Hare Krishnas, and, to no one’s surprise, 
will wind up with a better record than they had in 1979. 


—Sparky Lyle will receive the bad news that he needs a- 


new cheek from chewing too much tobacco and will miss 
the first half of the season. 

' —after two-thirds of his team deserts him, George 
Steinbrenner will sell his Yankees, buy the Cleveland 
Indians, and go back to Ohio from whence he came. 

—Vida Blue, who has been known to physically threa- 
ten ‘and assault reporters, could finally do away with Dick 
Young and thus become a coast-to-coast hero. 

—the Pawtucket Red Sox, presently a Triple-A ball- 
club, could become a Major League franchise, creating a 
schism between Massachusetts and a Connecticut-Rhode 
Island faction which would precipitate a New England civil 
war. 

—Rod Carew will bat .240, but slug 58 home runs. 

—the Angels. will feature a squad led by Roberto 
Clemente, Thurman Munson, Danny Thompson, and 
Lyman Bostock. Rumor has it that they will " managed by 
Casey Stengal. 

~+the All-Star Gamé will be. highlighted by fluffy little 
mascots who will play instead of anything resembling a 
baseball player. The fans will love it. . 

—Wrigley Field in Chicago, long known as baseball’s 


_most conventional ballpark, could implement Astroturf, 


night games, and pipe in disco music between innings with a 


strobe light flashing to the throbbing beat. Fenway Park ~~ 


would be quick te follow suit. 


Then again; sislyi a World Series between the oiiales 


and Pirates wer really sound that bad. 
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Sports Briefs | eg. Cage 
‘ Tampa Bay Falls To... | 7 Prt r stereo sound 
ne Gioice ss like the 1812 overture | 
va dorkatin te ls te tape ae | Wien yourre really Playing 
creme tmeene 6 T the moonlight sonata? 


candidates to knock off the high-flying Bucs as New sor 
was winless before Sunday’s game. 

But powered by second-string running. back Billy 
Taylor’s two touchdown, 148-yard effort, the Giants were 
finally victorious for their long-suffering fans. Rookie 
quarterback Phil Simms, in his first starting role, completed 
six passes in 12 attempts. 


Take It From an Italian 


Manager Tom Lasorda of the Los Angeles Dodgers 
makes the Mets a winner in his rating of the post-game 
meals provided in the ~National League clubhouse: “He.’ _ ; 1 : 
(New York) has rigatoni,’meat loaf, ham and cheese, p= Don’t BATTLE it any longer... 
chicken, and mosticolli. Thé mosticolli is delicious, That’s |i oo = get a great trade-in deal on nearly new 
probably the best meal on the road.” Hy stereo components or a complete system at 
Lasorda complains about the food served by the tremendous Savings from Audio Exchange. We 
Expos: ‘He (Montreal) puts out chicken. I think the way: _ are Vermont's only trading center for used high fidelity 
they were killed was he starved ’em to death.” components. Our selection of nearly new national brand 
—Reprinted from The New York Times names and prices is a great way to battle inflation. Save as 
: much as 50% of original list price. We buy, sell and trade. If it’s Hi-Fi 
and saleable, we’re interested. Bring in your equipment for a cash offer, or trade it 
or anything in stock. If you’re not in the mood to trade, let us repair your audio 
Frantic Fran Is Honor ed *. equipment with satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. For the ultimate in new 
by Vikinas _ ~~ [FF “fidelity sound systems Audio Exchange is proud to be the Your dealer in this 
¥ g area for ONKYO stereo equipment. It’s the choice of the professional audiophile. 


The .Minnesota Vikings honored their former quarter- arg 
back Fran Tarkenton, the NFL’s all-time leader in passing, 


by retiring his jersey, Sunday at halftime of the Vikes- ‘All merchandise sold 
Cowboys game. Max Winter, Minnesota’s president, made with full guarantee 
the presentation to Fran, who played the majority of his against hidden defect 


or malfunction 


18-year career in Minnesota. excnd hon 


Jerry Strikes Out in Booth, 1062 north ave, burlington, vt. 05401 iets 863-3711 


A Division of Acme Electronics 8:30-5:30 Tues. thru Sat. Closed Monday. 


Moves to Aaying Field 


Jerry Coleman, one-time second baseman for the proud 
Yankees of the 50’s, has moved from the San Diego Padres % Ne ¢ . | 
broadcast booth to assume duties as the Padres’ field % . ( > ot] Pains * & Rocks 
manager. The move may not guarantee a first-place finish he Ip : i q) S( whe i ng Comfort” & Cola 
for the lowly Padres, but it will insure that none of Cole- Comfort® & 7UP 


; » 
man’s unique commentary will bless the team next year. N Comfort®’& Milk 
Some of his more infamous statements include: i OM} Or a Comfort” & Idice 
—“if (Pete) Rose’s steak was still intact, with that SEE (orange, pineapple, 
single to left, the fans would be throwing babies out of the . ee S muriced erapefriit) 
upper deck.” Sy ¥ ban ak 
—*Rich Folkers is throwing up in the bullpen.” : 
—“There’s a deep fly ball to center field. Winfield is 
going back, back... he hits his head against the wall. It’s 
rolling back towards second base.” 


Tate Leery About 
Coetzee's Hammertist 


Heavy weight contender John Tate of the U. S. wants to 
know the full lowdown on South African Gerrie Coetzee’s ‘ > FS : it 
left hand. In June, Coetzee disposed of Leon Spinks in the sme 1% &. 3 é ee 
first round of their bout relying heavily on what paras a " E. ; es . 
thought was an injured hand. & 
The hand ‘was operated on last year by an orthapedic 


surgeon from Johannesburg aad: fixed in an unnatural 
clenched position. 


> 


So smooth. Easy to sip. Delicious. io; 
That’s Comfort” Southern Comfort i. 
Villeneuve Wins, Lauda Quits tastes good just poured over ice. 
That's why it makes mixed drinks 

Gilles Villeneuve of Quebec won his. third Grand Prix taste so much better, too. Try it 
of the season by taking the United States Grand Prix in with cola; tonic, 7UP, fruit juices, 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. Villeneuve’s Ferrari teammate, Jody etc. Beautiful! That's Comfort® 
Schekter of South Africa, clinched the world driving ~—- 
championship last month, The average speed af Watkins 
Glen was a rain-slowed 106.46 mph. 

Last week, two-time driving champ Niki Lauda of 
Austria called it quits and hung up his fireproof suit.‘ Lauda 
nearly burned to death several years ago in an accident at 
the German Grand Prix, but kept racing and proved himself . 
to be anong best drivers in the world. . ein, 
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“self: get serious. about losing” 


Announcement 


The Norman Sarett Memor- 
ial Foundation Scholarship for 
the 1979-80- academic year has 
been awarded to Ralph Ergas 
from Setauket, New York. 
Ralph is a sophomore majoring 
in zoology. The Norman Sarett 
Scholarship is awarded each year 

‘in. memory of Norman Sarett 
who was a student at UVM until 
his death in 1960. 


George-is-currently enrolled 
in an Asian Religion course 
that’s way over his head.- Now 
that the Add/Drop period is 
over, what should he do? If you 
have a _ similar concern and 
would like someone to talk to, 
come see us at the Advising 
Referral Center, 303 Grasse 
Mount, x4174. We’re here to 
help. 


Sculptural Event 


Edgar Barton, to be fea- 
tured through October at. Ster- 
ling Pond Hardwoods, 6 North 
Winooski Ave, Burlington, is .a 
wood sculptor who incorporates 
inlays of silver to help emphasize 
the linear movement of wood 
grain and its relation to form. 

He is currently a professor 
of art at N.Y. State ‘University, 
College of Arts and Sciences, 


_ Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


Great Loss 


Students — Now is the time 
to do something nice for your- 
weight and becoming more phy- 
sically fit. You can do that at 
UVM. You can eat SAGA food, 
exercise regularly, find new ways 
to cope with stress and lose 
weight — if you really want to 
do it. We'll provide you with 
information about nutrition, 
exercise, and physical fitness, 


THURSDAY | FRIDAY 
Oct 11, 1979 Oct 12, 
5 


1.Fruit Fritters 


2.Poached Eggs 
Home Fries 
Pastry & Donuts 


1.Hot Dogs with 
Baked Beans 
2.Spanish Macaroni 
3.Cheese & Veggie 
Bake Plate’ 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


ean 


1.Veal Patty with 
Gravy or Spanish 


1.Hot Turkey 
Sanda@wich 


personal and group support for 


your efforts, and we will help 
you identify ways to change 
your eating habits and to cope 
with stress situations common to 
folks with weight problems. 

‘The “Are You. Serious 
About Losing Weight?” program 


begisn Monday, October 15, at 7 - 


p.m. in the upstairs lounge of 
the University Health Services, 
284 East Ave. The cost will be 
$10.00. $7.00-will be refunded 
at the end of the eight-week 
program. Staff from the Physical 
Education department, Counse- 
ling and Testing, and the Univer- 
sity Health Services are coopera- 
ting in this effort. 

No matter how much 


weight. you_think -you—should. 


lose, there will he something in 
this program for you. Come join 
us on the 15th. Call ext. 3350 
for further information. 


Women’s ice 
Hockey 


A meeting for women’s ice 
hockey will take’ place on 


’ Tuesday, October 16 at 7:30 


p.m. in Billings for all those 


interested in playing on the team _ 


this year. We'll begin practicing 
at the end of October and begin 
playing games in November. We 
have a good schedule this year 
and should have a good season. 
So if at all interested, come to 
the meeting, no experience in 
playing necessary. 

If you can’t make #t to the 
meeting, contact Tori Ryder at 
$25-2898. 


Egg Dropping 
Contest 


All ‘are welcome. to the 
fourth annual egg dropping 
contest during UVM’s October- 
fest. It will be held at the south 
end of Coolidge Hall at 2:00 
p.m. There is a nominal registra- 
tion fee of 50 cents, but-$25.00 
goes to the person who has the 
maximum ratio of weight of egg 
to weight of container with egg. 
For detailed rules*and instruc- 
tions of the contest, check 
posters on campus ‘or contact 
Stephen Boll at 656-4247. 


SATURDAY 


1979 Oct 13, 1979 


1.French Toast w/ ; 1.Fruit Pancakes w/ 
w/Hot Syrup » Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 
2.Scrambled Eggs 
Hearty Fries 
Pastry. & Donuts 


Hot Syrup 
2.Soft & Medium 
Caqoked Eggs 

Hash Browns _ 
Pastry & Donuts 


-BRUNCH- 
1.Scrambled Eggs 


Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.French Dip: aujus 
2.Batter Fried Fish 


Sauce 3.Stuffed Cabbage 


2.Chinese Pepper 
Steak 
3. Long ‘Dogs 
4. Vegetarian 
Casserole 
MARSH , 
Rst Turkey with 
Dressing - 4 Coupons 
Grilled Ham Steak - 
4 Coupons 3 
Cheese Omelet - 3 
Coupons 
ean 
Relish bar in 
Waterman dining 


- Foom 


Meat & Meatless 


Whip Butter and 


2.Macaroni & Cheese 
2.Eggplant Parmesan | Frizzled Bologna 
-.3. Julienne Salad ; ; ; 


Roger Borys Guitars 


~,. 


Roger Borys’ opening recep- 
tion will be held October 15, 
7-10 p.m. at Sterling Pond 
Hardwoods, Ltd., 6 North 
Winooski, Burlington. The show 
will last one week, from October 
15—22. 

Roger. makes hand-made 
wooden contemporary guitars, 
available in acoustic and ampli- 
fied models. Custom orders are 
‘his specialty. *To get more 
explicit information please call 
Sandra Pond, 658-1682 or Roger 
at Wood & Sound Guitars, 420 
Pine St., 863-4611. — 


SA Graphics 


S.A. Graphics (x4478) is a 
service available to Student 


Association affiliated and non-” 


affiliated groups. For a fee, S.A. 
Graphics can design and print 
posters and t-shirts of nuno and 
multichromatic images. If. your 
group is interested in having 
something made, a contract 


must be obtained in the S.A. 
~ officeon the second floor of 


Billings, signed by a representa- 
tive from your group, the S.A. 
treasurer and communications 
committee chairman, and then 
returned to the S.A. Graphics 
mailbox in that office. A two 
week notice is required for all 
posters and t-shirts. 


Help the Cynic 


So you say you don’t get 
out of the dorm... and then it’s 
only downtown. Why not help 
the Cynic conduct a survey of 
the student body. Anyone inter- 
ested in conducting ‘interviews. 
should contact the Cynic office.-- 
Help us find out what we think. | 


‘ a 
Hunger Drive 
* Anyone interested in piarti- 
cipating in a fund drive for 
World Hunger, through an organ- 


ization . called. World Vision, 
contact Wint Boyd, x4265 or 


SAGA 


SUNDAY MONDAY 
Oct 15, 1979 


Oct 14, 1979 - 
‘1. French Toast w/ 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 
2.Fried Eggs 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Pastry & Donuts 


- BRUNCH - 
1.Scrambled Eggs 
2-Sloppy Joe 


Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 
PAE ORR Sin: AS SEAN, i 
#20 - % 
1.Spaghetti w/Meat 
2.Texas Chili Dog Sauce 
, 2.Turkey Cutlet 
3.Ratatouille 


_1, Meatloaf w/Gravy 


3. Baked Omelet 
4.Broccoli and 


1.Hot Cakes with 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 
2.Poached Eggs 
Hearty Fries 
Pastry & Donuts 


1.Hoagie . 
2.Bacon & Vegetable 
Batter Dip Waffles Quiche 
Sausage Links | | 3.Chef Salad with 

| Cottage Cheese 


Teri Hillman, 869-9479. This 


drive is being supported by 


Inter-varsity, Campus Crusade, 
Co-Operative Ministries and the 
Newman Center. Also watch for 
further announcements and 
information throughout _ the 
campus. 


Hypnotize Yourself 


‘The Counseling and Testing 
Center, 146 South Williams 


_ Street, announces hypnosis and 


relaxation service for studéfits 
experiencing concentration diffi- 
culties, performance anxiety, or 
other mental obstacles to acade- 
mic effectiveness. 45 minute 
sessions will be held on Thurs- 
day at 9:00.a.m. and 10:00 a.m. 
Please call 3340/3341 for sign 
up 


Carpool 


For students and staff inter- 
ested in carpooling,-vanpooling, 
or a bus route serving the North 
Ave. area (8—4:30 shift) which 
needs 10 more riders before it 
starts, call Echo, the Commuter 
Coordinator at x2240. 


ETV 
The new season of the 
longest-running local series on 
‘Vermont ETV- begins Friday, 
October 12, at 9 p.m. Vermont 
Hotline, produced -by ETV and 


the Extension Service of the 
University of Vermont, is a 


“monthly phone-in: discussion on 


topics ranging from small busi- 
nesses to family life to consumer | 
issues to social concerns. The 
season premiere is entitled 
“Changing Roles of Men and 
Women,” . 2 

Looking at how traditional 
roles are shifting in the family, 
in education, and in business will 
be Eric Nichols, family life 
specialist with Extension; Nor- 
een O’Connor, sex equity coor- 
dinator for the Voc-Tech Divi- 
sion of the Vermont. Dept. of 
Education; and David Wagner, 
an’ organizational development 
consultant from Charlotte, Vt., 
who specializes in sex equity in 
employment. 


TUESDAY 
Hot Syrup 

Hash Browns 

1.Pizza 


_ Rollups 


Sandwich. 


. Sandwich 


Oct 16, 1979 


1.Fritters. with 


Pastry & Donuts 


2.Fish Sticks with 
Tartar Sauce_ 
3.Pruit Salad 


1.Rst Beef aujus 
2.Pork Chow Mein 
3. Italian Sausage 


After presentations from 
the studio guests, host Barbara 
Mair will direct viewers’ calls and 
comments to them during the 
one-hour live broadcast. 


Nuclear Trubador 


“Nuclear weapons and nu- 
clear power are a question of our 
survival. We may only have a few 
more years to turn it around. 
Singing is one of the best ways I 
know how to do this. I’m 


hopeful that we will.” Thus — 


speaks Al Giordeno, 19-year-old 
“no nukes” troubador who has 
sung his way into the hearts of 


demonstrators, prisoners, more — 


moderate community members, 
even judges. And last spring he 
sang his way out of a N.H. jail — 
he started a glee club and was 
unexpectedly released! More 
recently he appeared at the 
Vernon Action 2 weeks ago. 

Arrested several times over 
the last few years at anti-nuclear 
protests, Giordano is a printer in 
Belchertown, Ma., who inspired 


New England-wide attention at a. 


singing press conference he 
called last July in response to a 
warrant placed. for his arrest. He 
had participated in a non-violent 


action at the 19-year-old Rowe 


(Ma.) Yankee Atomic Plant and 
refused to give his name to the 
authorities. At,.the press -con- 
ference he sang it loud and clear, 
adding: 

**...l am 19 also 

and I swear that I intend 

to outlive that nuclear 


power plant, 

my life — my land- 

I will defend...” __ 

Giordano will be singing for 
the general public at the Candle- 
light Cafe October 12, Burling- 
ton; at the Horn of the Moon, 
October 13, Montpelier; and on 
Sunday morning he will present 
the forum on “Nonviolence” 
and the service ‘‘No Bars in our 
soul... A singing church service” 
at the Unitarian Universalist 
Church, head of Church St.,. 
Burlington. See calendar for 
more details. 


WEDNESDAY 
Oct 17, 1979 


1.Waffles w/Whip 
Butter and Hot 


2.Scrambled Eggs Syrup 


2.Soft and Medium 
Cooked Eggs 
‘-Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Past: & Donuts 


1.Grilled Ham and 
Cheese; » 

2.Pigs in a Blanket 

*3. Fruit Place with 
Cottage Cheese 


Open Face Salad | 4.Welsh Rarebit 


Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


220 : 
1.Chop Steak 
2.Breaded Fried Perch 
3.Tomato Rice 
| Casserole 


BBQ Spareribs - re 


Coupons 
Deep Fried Scallops - 


Ph dito 


Learn 
laws we é 
with. Be 
Consumer 
pelier. Cal 
Learning, 
656-2062. 


If you 
involved in 
youth in 
Youth O 
tion’s re 
Center f 


Mansfield 


There 
opportunit 
your colle 
involved! F 
call Center 
Mansfield 


Left at 


October 


Commons 
copies of 
book. 


For sa 
beam, douk 
frame. Call 


Lost da 
husky w/ si 
UVM camp 
Tai. Rewar 
862-3461. 


Wanted 
roommates 
house. 862 


ACROSS 
1 Cancel 
6 Gibe 
10 Screwy 
14 French 
15 Bear 
16 Cuchuld 
wife 
17 Yearns 
- 18 Indigo 
19 Dossier 
20 Iceboat 
22 Elemen 
14 
24 Hollows 
26 Mute 
27 “Lest 
30 Hail 
31 Russia 
37 Sabbat 
: Abbr. 
38 Withdre 
40 Mouths 
41 Eminen 
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Learn first hand about the 


laws we as Consumers must deal 
with. Be a volunteer with 
Consumer Protection’ in -Mont- 
pelier. Call Center for Service- 
Learning, Mansfield House, 
656-2062. 


If you would like to become 
involved in the opportunities for 
youth in this area, join the 
Youth Opportunities - Federa- 
tion’s research project. Call 
Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, 656-2062. 

There are many ways and 
opportunities for you to expand 
your college experiences. -Get 
involved! For mofe information 
call Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


Left at the “China 79” talk, 
October 3, Living/Learning 
Commons 115: Notebook, 2 
copies of WIN, “backpacking” 
book. 


For sale — beautiful barn 
beam, double size, platform bed 
frame. Call, Deborah 863-2893. 


Lost dog — tan and white 
husky w/ silver collar. Vicinity 
UVM campus. Answers to Mai 
Tai. Reward if returned. Call 
862-3461. 


Wanted immediately — two 
roommates for Williston farm- 
house. 862-7656. 


Chittenden Reunion vibe 


79. Friday Oct. 19, 8:00. Place 
to be announced. Check mail- 


boxes for details or call Sue at 
x3003. 


1 pr. 205 cm. Kneiss! blue : 


star skis w/ Geze.bindings. Good 
condition, used 2 seasons. $80. 


Call Tom 658-4071. Keép try- 
ing. 


Interested in the field of 
Mass CSmmunications? The Liv- 
ing & Learning. Center’s Radio 
Operations has one more open- 
ing in their female suite. If 
interested, please contact Direc- 
tor Helen/Lynn at x4247 or just 
come by to Suite 220-B Building 
for a brief interview. 


For sale — any : welt Bausch 
and Lomb sunglasses sold below 


Sugg. retail price. Call 864-5243. 


Male/female models needed 
for life drawing, painting, and 
sculpture classes. Nude model- 
ing, experience preferred. 
$4.50/hour. Art Department, 
UVM. Call 656-2014. between 
8:30-4:30. 


$25 reward to whoever 
finds the men’s gold ring with 
jade stone, size 10, missing from 
Wasson Infirmary since 9/28. 
Call 656-3350 for details. 


Absolutely free!! 9 month 
old all-white part lab. Possibly 
full bred. Abandoned downtown 
last week, needs good home. Call 

- Scott 864-6555. 


TODAY’S CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
ee a ee eae 


52 Rodent 
catcher 


ACROSS 
1 Cancel 
6 Gibe 54 Romaine 

10 Screwy _.58 Molding 

14 French river 59 Swelling 

15 Bear 61 Fiber 

16 Cuchulain’s 62 Baron, e.g. 

wife 63 Circuit 

17 Yearns 64 Mufti 

18 Indigo 65 Trips 

19 Dossier 66 Weaver's 

20 Iceboat reed 

22 Element No. 67 Fathers: Fr. 

14 DOWN 

24 Hollows 1 ‘‘— well” 

26 Mute 2 Alcove 

27 ‘Lest — 3 Ball team 

—_—" 4 Prodded: 

30 Hail 2 words 

31 Russian czar 5 — Pearson. 

32 Shopkeeper Can. P.M. 

37 Sabbath talk: 6 Foursome 

Abbr. 7 Vase ~ 

38 Withdrew 8 Osiris’ sister 

40 Mouths 9 Line of cliffs 

41 Eminent 10 Befouls 

43 Bellow 11-Church garb 

44 Fitting 12 Criminal 

45 Cautiously 13 English river 

48 Assayer 


51 Shuteye 23 Dwelled 


21 A-S language 42 Affairs . 


UNITED Feature Syndicate 
Saturday's Puzzle Solved: 


sii lolels Misi Ilo Mmsiclalr 
GNM MMM CPC 
BORN ANN AGO 
gnoogoe noanonoo 

elu it io mn! jo lol. els! 


d0uG aoagdan 
fs] fe jw ms JE |N |S i) 


46 Born 

47 Arises: 

28 Repeatedly 2 words 
29Cardgame 48 Metaphor 
33 Army branch 49 Avid 

34 Othello,e.g. 50 Direct 

35 USSR lake. 53 Mere 

36 Not any: Dial. 55 Consumer 


25 Twines 
27 Bunch 


‘38 More mature 56 ‘Arrived 


39 Contestants 57 Greek under- 
ground: — 


43 Snake 60 Owing 
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Attention ladies — young 
professional male, new -if mid- 
west area, in mid 20's is interest- 
ed. in meeting lady, any age 
between 18 and 35 for friend- 
ship or companionship. Let's. go 
out to the Discos, dinner or 
park. Write P.O. Box 1213, 
Peoria, Illinois 61654. ~ 


Asst. UVM hockey manager 
needed. Anyone interested con- 
tact David at 985-3531. Leave 
name, phone number, and add- 
ress. Position can be used to fill 
work/study hours. 

Cindy Floyd has lost a 
brown leather wallet with C.F. 
engraved on the front. If found, 
please call 862-2059 and leave a 
message. Thanks. + 


For sale — must sell Vespa 
Moped. $160 or best offer. Nick, 
862-7656." 


For sale — must sell 1965 
Dodge Dart engine excellent, 
great for parts. Best offer. Nick, 
862-7656. ~~ 


Hand knit to your specifica- 
tions — Icelandic wool sweaters. 
100% , pure lopi wool. Warm, 
beautiful. designs. Great for 
Christmas presents! Order. early; 
price according to size. Call 
658-0752, ask for ~ Barbara. 
Leave message. 


Ski and skate exchange. If 
you want to buy or sell skis 
(x-country or downhill), boots, 
bindings, ice skates, poles, ski 
racks, winter clothing, etc... 
either new or used, just call the 
number below and get listed. 
The listing will last through the 
Spring of ‘1980. For more 
information. and to get listed, 
call Tim at 656-2516. Best hours 
to.call 6:30—8 p.m. 


Da a Se 
if 


Wanted: one full set of 
drums, .used. Am _ willing to 
negotiate price. Please get in 
touch as soon as possible. Call 


‘Mark at 655-1185, 


Stereo sale — Sony 50 watt 
integrated amp — list $240, sale 
$168. Sony STR-V2 25 watt 
receiver — list $260, sale $175. 
These and many other specials 
on Sony, Technics, Marantz, 
Sansui, Cizek, Dual, Scott, and 
many more. Call Mike, 
658-6893, It’s all new with 
factory warranties! 


For sale — 1976 Sierra 
classical guitar. New strings. 
Rosewood sides and back, Rich 
sound. $175. Includes case. Call 
Jo, 862-7481. 


Wanted: looking for. a used 
tenor sax. Call Scott after 6 
p.m., 864-0768. 


Wheels | 


1969 Z-28 Camaro — Chev- 
rolet convertible, V-8 4-speed. 
New tires, front fenders- and 
grills Best offer. Call 482-3375. 


1972 Dodge Dart, 50,000 


“miles, running well, state in- 


spected, $500 or best offer. Call 
Howe, x3055 or 862-8786. 


For sale — 1973 Plymouth 
Satellite. Good condition. $895 
or best offer. Call. 864-7138 
after 6 p.m, 


22 Opel Mazta and.70 Opel 
Kadette L parts cars as @ whole 


‘or by; parts, Call Jim 658-6678 


or Bill. 862-4037. 

1970 BMW .- 2002. Good 
body, good engine. $2000 or 
B.O. Call Larry 656-3303; 


1971 Chevy wagon 250. 


‘straight-six good on gas. and 


55,000 _miles. ‘Burns no. oil 
‘ Qne damn good buy 
$750. Call 863-3179. 


1966 VW Bug. Good run- 
ning condition. Needs starter. 
Asking $100. Call Gary x2688. 


77 ‘Jeep C-J7 Renegade, 
auto. 258 Cid engine, quad trac., 
low range P/B, P/S, H/D cooling 
stab bar, cold climate pkge., 
H.D.. alt. hard top, chap. lock, 
C.B. radio. Asking $5,200. Call 
Andy at 658-4168. 


For sale — 1978 Monte 
Carlo air P/B tilt wheel rally 
wheels AM/FM 8-track stereo, 
vinyl top bucket seats, console 
low mileage 15,000. Best offer. 
Phone 862-5086 (nights), 
862-5516 (days). 


STEREO CLEARANCE HOUSE 
saa LOWEST STEREO . 


Pioneer SX780 Receiver $259 
Technics SLD2 Turntable $109 - 
Akai GXC706D Cassette Deck ashy: 


Oyr Eree Catalog has many 
more deals on major brands, even 
lower prices on our monthly 
specials sheet. Send now and find 
out how to buy current $7.98 list 
Ip’s for $3.69. Stereo Clearance 
House Dept BL72, 1029 Jacoby 
St., Johnstown, Pa. 15902. Phone 
quotes 814-536-161 1. 


‘The First Move 


fo an NSA Career 
Is Yours. 


move is yours! To qualify 
for Seomdenios , You Must compete 
__ Successfully on the Professional 


Cee area (POT). The POT will be! 


computer hardware/software. 

Languages — Foreign lan es are 
valuable, vital toate used at : A for 
research and analysis: ‘Advanced traini 
can be anticipated as well as the possibility 
of learning another language. 

information Science — A fielti, drawing 
ypos a multiplicity of Kieren involving 
the collection, st . retrieval 

par and dese mination of 


aus Scientifically devised. 
tested and managed cryptographic systems 
ensure the maximum degree security in 
porns oan Yoel in! pri 
- od nel a oe ° 
ara unique - t, the training o| 
" = Oe ensive and 


new 
esoteric. 


Other 


Register Now For The PQT 


Pick up a PQT bulletin at your college 

lacement office. Fill out the registration 
fo tm and mail it before November 3 in 
order to take the test on Nc nber 17. 
There is no registration ‘ 

Those individuals graduating with # 
Bachelors or Masters ‘degree in Electronic 
Faameeriee. Computer 5 cience or ee 

Near Eastern or Far Eas: ¢ i" Jangua 
May interview without taking the T. 
Mathematicians, «: sie Masters degree 
level. are also exempt from having to 
qualify on the POT and may sign up for 
an interview. 

For NSA eaaess eouries, US. ms 
citize thoroug! grou 
‘eeesttsion, anda daca examination 
are required. 


National Security Agency 
Attn: M32R 
Fort ort George G. Meade, Maryland 20755 
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SALE 


Dynastar, Yamaha, Olin , Kneiss!, Hexcel 


SKI BOOTS 20% 


SKI PARKAS $35, to $175 
by C. B. Sports, Roffee, Head, White Stag, 
Beconta, Cevas, Ski Levi, Skyr, Bogner , Profile 


SKI SWEATERS $16 to $100 


by Demetre, Obermeyer, Sportif, 
Lido, Head, Gerry, Beoonta, Meister. 


. TURTLENECKS - $10 t0 $16 é 


: by Doutold, Sir, Obermeyer. 
= SKI VESTS $35 te $76 
by C. B. SPORTS, Roffee, Beconta, 
Aipine Designs, Woolrich, Gerry, Bogner 


~ Rossignol Sis: i 
~ Salomon Bindings with brake 
Barecrans Fes Binding oe 


Engraving 
Prices starting as low as $169: 
COMPLETE PACKAGE 
WITH NORDICA BOOTS $219 - 


by Nordica, Dolomite, Raichle, Lang, 0. 
Technica, Gamont, Hanson ~—-40% 
SKI BINDINGS — 


CROSS COUNTRY EQUIPMENT 
by Trak, Kerhw, Jervinen,  Rossingnol - 
oe ta | 


be accepted in trade 


towards new ropalie poate ski i equipment. Gar. al- 


lowances are siiorhencs | 
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” BREE PAIR 
FRYE BOOTS. 


GIVEN AWAY 
TO STILT WALKING CONTEST WINNER 


OCT. 20th A SATURDAY 


NS 


in style with [TADa < 


OPEN MON, FRI 9-9 
TUES - THURS 9-8 
Bio 9-6 
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GORDIE’S UNIVERSITY TEXACO 


TOWN & COUNTRY RETREADS REGISTER OCT. 20th FOR THE KICKOFF 
OF THE GREAT TRUCKLOAD TIRE SALE. 


- AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES 
| WIN ONE OF FIVE FREE FRONT END 
AS LOW AS 39.95 PER PAIR ALIGNMENTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


FOR SIZE ATP-13. . THAT DAY B i VALUE 
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The closingofanuclear The UVM faculty union 

5 "waste storage dump has met ‘last Monday to 

left the UVM Medical elect officers and deve- 

Ce “School and the Medical Center op their — growth strategies. 
RADIOACTIV:£ Hospital with no facility to han- hol w unore, hey Orth 

ee * dle their radioactive waste. At stat union’s goals. 
MATE RIAL present, it is being stored on "3 


5th Annual 
ere as : 4 Halloween 
issue, either you're . ; , Sen, 

FA foci -cgeinet- ie} et +i Costume Party 
:-Last May the Women’s Health 2 F 
Center on North Avenue in Prizes for Best Costumes 
Burlington was firebombed ; . 1. Di for two at the Si ‘ y S 


with a molotov cocktail. The 


building didn’t burn, but the | ; ed 
18 | _ 2. Bob Marley Concert Tickets 


perpetrator was never appre- 


hended. | f : iG 3. Last Chance T- shirts 
Meanwhile, many Vermont es ’ Se. ¥ 3 Special Halloween Potions 


|. women may be caught in the = | 
squeeze as several prominent | oe * : oP 
anti-abortion ‘legislators are : Come Early and Enjoy 
running highly — publicized — . 
campaigns to make abortion Burlington Electric Department has temporarily shelved plans for 
iltégal. a 50-megawatt wood Burning facility in favor of tapping power THE 


But then, boys will be from Ontario Hydro of Toronto. she plans at present are out- 
boys... lined on page 19. ‘ A 
The Charlie Daniels Band [ne a | CHAN CE 


swere at Plattsburgh State . - S - SALOON 


“University on Tuesday night 


and Mary. Kenefick and Bob | Ee , 1 47 Main St. 


Rinker were there from the 
| Cynic Arts staff. 


Blondie’s latest, “Eat to the 
Beat,” is discussed by Max. 
Flash ocd Lauren G. 


Sports 
41 


UVM’'s playoff hopes. 

‘started fading with Sat-: 

urday’s loss to Rhode 

Island. The defeat puts the Cats. 

“into a must-win position for the 
‘remainder of the season. ‘ 


WILL TAKE AN ADDITIONAL 10% 
OFF ALL FORD PAPER IN 
~ STOCK! THATS A TOTAL OF 30% 
OFF! ‘cid Now, angie LATER AT 


Baked Onion Soup. (with melted cheese) - 1.50 
- Soup of the Day Cup.65 Bowl .95 
~Clam’‘Chowder Cup.75 Bowl 1.00 
- Homemade Chili - Bowl 1.25 


Soup n’ Salad Bar Combinations: 


Just. Salad Bar (all you wend ‘ 1.95 
Baked Onion Soup n’ Salad Bar 2.95 
Soup or Chowder n’ Salad Bar 2.45 
Chili n’ Salad Bar 2.75 
Quiche n’ Salad Bar ; 2.95 


‘Seafood 


Broiled Scallops (tender and delicately seasoned) - 3.50 
Broiled Boston Scrod (smaii cod or haddock) 2.95 
Baked Stuffed. Shrimp (with seafood stuffing) 4.45 
Swordfish Steak (whén available) 3.95 


«Chicken. and Beef 
Chicken Teriyaki (marinated boneless pinata) 2.95; 


Beef Kabob (served on bed of rice pilaf) 3.25 
Petite Sirloin (top sirloin steak, cut here daily) _ 4.45 


Sandwichés and Burgers: (on rye, pumpernickel or roll) 


All American Hamburger (witn meited cheese add.20) 2.25 
Baconbu CGF (burger with cheese and bacon) ; 2.75 
Open Reuben (corned beef, sauerkraut, cheese) ~ 2.75 
Hot Pastrami (with melted cheese add .20) 2.50 
Turkey Club (traditional, with bacon) i 2.95 


Haeyeraenet (open ham sandwich 2.75 
with tomato and melted cheese) : ie 


All sandwiches served with chips and pickle; Salad Bar $1.00 extra 


Desserts: 
Cheesecake (plain or with strawberries) 1.35 Lemon Sherbet .75 
Cartot Cake (try it—you'll likeit).95 Chocolate Chip ice Cream .75 
Irish or Jamaican Coffee 1.75 


Px - 6585 


Dutch Apple Cream Pie .95 
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Radioactive Wastes 
Stockpile at UVM 


- By Helen Pelzman. 

The closing of the Hanford 
adioactive waste dump in Wash- 
gton state this month has left 
he University of Vermont Medi- 
al--School and the Medical 
enter Hospital of Vermont, 
CHV, with an accumulating 

stockpile of low level wastes and 
© alternate disposal method. 

Low-level radioactive leak- 


= age prompted the Washington 


dump to shut down earlier this 


onth. It, is the second of the | 


hree radioactive waste dumps in 
e country to experience a 
eakage problem. The University 
and MCHV, which had been 

ipping radioactive wastes, 
ust now decide whether to 
store this waste at UVM or to 
employ another method of dis- 
posal for the radioactive mater- 
ial. 
Radioactive materials are 
sed by MCHV and UVM for 
reatment and research purposes. 
he University utilizes more 


radioactive material (mostly in: 


e form of Hydrogen 3, H3) in 
research, creating a refuse 
olume of approximately fifty 
barrels a year. MCHV_ uses 
radioactive~ material for treat- 
iment purposes, and has a waste 
olume of five barrels per year. 
he ‘radioactive wastes from 
both facilities are monitored by 
the University Radiological 


ncourages Ca 


Health Committee in the base- 
ment of the Given building. Dr. 
Clinton Janney of Radiological 
Health called the disposal prob- 
lem “potentially critical — it 
does not represent a health 
problem, but a storage one.” 

At. present the radioactive 
waste is being stored in the 
Radiological . Health Science 
Complex in the basement of the 
Given Medical Building. Solid 
laboratory~wastes,-such—as-—test 
tubes, are being contained in 
steel barrels. Liquid wastes are 
contained in both barrels and 
glass bottles, These materials are 
carried down'to the Complex by 
lab technicians or researchers. 
They are not housed in any 
particular area of the complex, 
but are placed in a section of the 
room next to a_ laboratory 
bench. A freezer stores labora- 
tory animals which have under- 


‘gone fests utilizing radioactive 


materials. 

The Radiology Health Com- 
mittee has negotiated the ship- 
ment of some waste materials 
with the Interax Shipping Com- 
pany. Presumably, these mater- 
ials will be shipped to the only 
remaining radioactive waste site 
in Nevada. Negotiations with 
Teledyne, the company which 
shipped to Washington, are still 
in effect, pending a change in 
the . state’s -radioactive waste 


Atmosphere 


policy. The Radiological Health 
Committee. could not estimate 
the number of waste barrels they 
would be able to ship through 
the Interax company, placing 
more emphasis on the storage 
facilities at UVM as an alterna- 
tive plan. University technicians, 
estimate an average. barrel con-} 
tains one millicurie of radio- 
activity, in comparison to the 
NRC standards which permits up! 
to 50,000 millicuries of radia-' 
tion present in each barrel~of 


waste. (A curie is a measure of| im 


emitted radiation.) A millicurie} 
is 1/1000 of a curie.) NRC 
regulations set twenty curies as 


the maximum quantity of radio- : 
activity allowed for in an annual ' 


cumulative’ amount -of waste. 


The Radiological Health Com- | 


mittee allows for one curie of 
radioactivity to accumulate in 
their annual wastes. 

The radioactive levels pre- 
sent in the wastes from both 
Burlington facilities are far 
below the regulations set by the 
NRC. When questioned as to the 
significance of such levels in the 
environment, however, former 


Department of Health radiolo- ie 


"2. 3 


gist David Scott said that ‘‘the | 


concern people have with low- 
level radiation exposure in radio- 
active waste is the same as the 


(continued on page 8) 


Dr. Clinton Janney of the-Radiological Safety Committee 
demonstrates disposel o lig uid radioactive wastes. 


JVM Faculty Union Elects Officers — 


By Hart Van Dénburg 
“This is not a faculty that is 
going to want to strike,” stated 
English professor Harry Orth at 


the organizational meeting for a™ 


proposed faculty union held last 
onday. 
Orth said “an overheated 
atmosphere is mot going to 
improye the climate,” referring _ 
to last year’s strike at Boston 
University. “The action at BU . 


we 


fi 
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was the result of a hard-nosed 


president,” said Orth and he 
didn’t envision anything like 


that ever occurring at UVM.’ 


The meeting was held to 
elect officers to three proposed 
areas: chairman and vice-chair- 
man, a policy committee, and a 


membership committee. It was- 


latér decided to condense the 


two committees into one large. 


body in the interest of effici- 
ency. 
Orth was elected chairman, 


an Chairm he auth 
‘on chairm tk cna 


and Delores Sandoval, an asso- 
ciate professor, was elected 
‘vice-chairman. Seven faculty 
members were elected to the 
committee. Additional members 
will be elected at the next 
meeting. 

The democratic outlook of 
the proposed union was also 
stressed. “Officers should always 
be elected. by members and 
never appointed,” said Orth, 
adding he would “be glad to 
entertain any nominees” for the 
various posts. 

In .an effort to mské sure 


that all faculty be represented, it _ 


was proposed that the combined 
committees should. have at least 


one seat for every: college i in the '-|; 
_, University: 


All those ‘present. were con- 


cerned that the image of the 


Manion. should not be tarnished 
‘by bad conduct. “I was horrified 


_, to remember what the atmos-. 


phere was like at the meeting in 
1976, ” said Orth. me th 


: 
“The students. were 
etn 


the anti-union 


: movement. The. 


_ Student Bec a 


When the 1976 attempt to 


“unionize was made, there was a 


great deal of unrest as well as 
short tempers: Orth remembers 
“outright lies” and “desertion’’ 
and that “fear was rampant,”’ 

“The students were totally 
captured .by the anti-union 
movement. The Student Asso- 
ciation: voted 196-36 against the 
union, and the Vermont Cynic 
was also opposed to its forma- 
tion. Moderation, said Orth, “is 
needed.” 


ee > Ae aw 


The reason why: the call for 
a new union was made is that 
many people feel conditions for 
faculty members have deteriora 
ted since the last attempt i 
1976. 

Primarily, many people fel 
that at the time, the problems'o 
pay, benefits, and tenure among 
others would gO away if given 
time. 


{continued on page 8) 


_ ‘By Sarah avy 
: When you walk into the 
Den this year, you may notice 
it’s different. Students are there 
as usual, in large numbers. The 
food is still there also, But now 
it looks and tastes different, and 
its greasy smell is gone. 
“Student feedback has been 
entirely positive,” states Richard 
Kaufman, Director of SAGA at 
UVM: “The program--is going 
very well. It’s a success.” 


complaint that 
SAGA has 
heard...is that the 
same choices are 


"AMERICAN g IMPORTED 
‘POPULAR BRANDS 
-&.WARIETIES 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


becoming 


monotonous...” 


year, SAGA decided to change 
the format of. the Den to alle- 
viate several problems... These 
included low nutritional value of 
food, and overcrowding of 
space. : 

Average fare at the Den 
used to include hamburgers and 
hot dogs, french fries, and other 
grill items. Students complained 
of the lack of a nutritionally 
balanced lunchtime menu. 

This, coupled with lack of 
space and immense crowds 
during peak hours; created a 
generally unpleasant and perhaps 
unhealthy situation. | 

“It wasn’t pleasant,”’ agreed 
Kaufman, “due mainly to the 
_grill area. The grease would get 
in the air, then settle on the 
floor, It would get tracked out 

- on people’s shoes. People work- 
ing there would look hot and 


( SHOPPERS \ 
‘WOR L D 


+--+ -+¢ 


OPEN DAILY TIL 9:30 
OPEN FRIDAYS TIL 10:00 


them, either.” 

Major changes could not 
include renovation of the build- 
ing, as_it is protected under an 
historical building code: -What 
was changed was arrangement of 
_ furniture within the physical 
“space. The beverage line was 


& perfect lunch, supper or evening treat. 


with a frosty schooner of beer! 
Starring... 


@ LUMS famous submarine 
sandwich 
,. @ ham and cheese 
@ thin-sliced roast beef 


®@ and other featured favorites 


ey CEH Pune 


After severe criticism last 


sweaty; it wasn't Rigen for . 


i thecxel Sei of the ps aia in he Dow include a 
| (Below) Grill items such as hambur, 


‘Improvements Delight — 
“Majority of Munchers 


separated fron the food line so 
that those who only want one or 


the other don’t have to wait for 


both. 

“J don’t know if thete’s 
anything we can do: at peak 
hours,” said Kaufman. “We’ve 
attempted to alleviate bottle- 
necks as they develop.” 


The most noticeable im- 
provement has been_the removal 
of.the grill. Instead of hot-dogs 
and french fries, sandwiches and 


potato chips are now the major ~ 


fare. Salads are offered; -and 
soups and stews have been added 
with the arrival of cold weather. 


“Response-to-the beef-stew 
has been incredible,” said Kauf- 
man. “I mean, stew is stew. But 
people have been coming up to 
me and complimenting me on 
it. ” 

The only complaint that 
SAGA has heard concerning the 
Den is that the same choices are 
becoming monotonous. Kauf- 
man explained that as things 
begin to run smoothly, they will 
introduce a “specialty” item 
each day. ~ 


sal 


ie 


« When asked if theft was a 
problem, Kaufman stated that 
“although it has increased some, 
it’s ‘not a major problem.” He 
continued, “It’s a matter. of 
seeing how things work.” Some 
of the-easier-to-pocket items at 
‘the Den have been moved into 
the visual range of the cashiers. 


Kaufman observed that the 
actual number of people in the 


Den this year has been lower © 


than last. An average week last 
year saw 19-19,500 students 


_ pass through Billings. A compar- 


able week this year shows that 
approximately 18,600 students 
use the Den. Kaufman noted 
that the figures have been rising. 


Another objective of chang- 
ing .the Den was to encourage 
students to use Waterman’s 
dining hall as well. It has always 
been open fordunch, but in the 
past has not been used to 
capacity. 


“The figures—are up in™ 
Waterman ‘as -well,”’ said Kauf- 
man, though not as high as they 
might be. _ 
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Activist Author 
To Speak at UVM 


By Jean Reinsborough 

Describing her zest and. 
determination, author, poet, and 
political activist Rita Mae Brown 
says, ““Nothing short of an atom 
bomb will stop me.” UVM 
students and community may be 
witness to this ball of fire when 
she speaks October 26 in Ira 
Allen Chapel at 8:00 p.m. 

She will speak about art and 
its relationship to politics and 
social change. She plans to 
follow her speech by auctioning 
off a collection of her books as 
well as other personal items. 


Greg Skinner of New Mexi- © 


co State University said of 
Brown’s speech there, “‘Rita Mae 
made us laugh, but most impor- 
tantly, she gave us insight into 
problems of millions of Ameri- 
can and world citizens, such as 
women and gay -people.-She led 
us to see them as human beings 
worthy of respect and rights.” 

Born in Pennsylvania, Rita 
Mae Brown moved to Florida at 
the age of: eleven and now lives 
in Los ‘Angeles, spending much 
time on the road speaking and 
lecturing. She graduated from 
New York University with a 
degree in cinematography and 
holds a Ph.D, in political science 
from the Institute of Policy 
Studies in Washington, D.C. 

Brown is most widely 
known for Rubyfruit Jungle, 
which sold over 80,000 copies in 
hardcover and is now in its fourth 


to Brown, in an interview at. 
Brown University, “based some- ~ 


what -on these two people I 
know ~ my mother and my 
sister.” 

At the 1978 Women Women 
Women conference held at 
UVM, Brown urged her audience 
not to resent women who 
achieve success in the patriarchal 


system. “If you do,” she con- . 


tinued, “you'll be cutting your 
own throats.”’ Her question to 
the. audience was repeatedly, 
“Why are women so ambivalent 
about success?” 

Brown felt that all people 
involved in the women’s move- 
ment,;—-regardless~ of ~ political 
affiliation, are doing their part. 
She cited Gloria Steinem, editor 
of Ms. Magazine, as an example. 
Steinem, Brown claims, reaches 
housewives in such places as 
Peoria, Ill, who might not 
otherwise be reached. 

She also suggests comedian 
Lily Tomlin and tennis pro Billy 
Jean King, who, despite their 
efforts to further the women’s 
movement, have been criticized 
for not talking about their 
suspected lesbianism. She feels 
that their success in their unique 


fields is contribution enough — 


to the women’s movement; the 
possibility of their lesbianism is 
irrelevant. 

Brown feels that Lily Tom- 
lin makes her contribution to 
the women’s movement bythe 


“Bantam printing with over 


350,000 copies in print. Ruby- 
fruit Jungle is modeled closely 
after Brown’s life growing up in 
the poor rural south. é 
Her most recent of three 
novels, Six of One, is a story of: 
three generations of remarkable 
women in a small town on the 
Mason-Dixon line. This book is 
also semi-aut obiographical 
because the locale she writes 
about resembles her childhood 
hometown and two of the 
novel’s characters are; according 


gx 


s 
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Rita Mae Brown, author and pol 
» last year’s Women Women Women conference at UVM will. 


issues she raises in her skits; she 
doesn’t» need. to duplicate what 
other women are doing. “What 
would you like Lily Tomlin to 
do?” Brown asked. “Give up her 
success and.establish a rape crisis 
center in Beverly Hills?” — 

- Tickets for Brown’s talk are 
available through the Women’s 
Organization and Referral Cen- 
ter. on third-floor balcony of 


Billings. For more information_ 


call 656-4460 or contact. the 
Creamery Educational ,Founda- 


tion 


return to Ira Allen Chapel on October 26. 
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14th, get a free plate of 
Canadian imported bee 
and get loose with a moose. 


After all, it’s good enough for the mounties, eh? And they always get 
their moose. 


unt’s?101 Main St., Burlington-863-332 


This Halloween 
don’t be just a 
another pretty face! | 


Choose from one of the § psi 
largest selections of aay TLL LA, 
masks, theatrical makeup, —_— ah 
wigs, disguises and props Bieid 
~you'llever see. 
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YA Contemporary 

Eating & Drinking. 
Saloon | 

| B.T. McGuire’ 


152 Church Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


; “Something Funny...” 


1998 


jls&shs 
lucked out 


COLLEGIA TE SPECIAL 
SUNDAY ONLY 5-10 PM - 


Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 
and marinara 


ae Bread spaces $1 39 
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~ Radioactive Wastes... re 
~ continued from page 5 


‘ exposnres emitted by a nuclear 
plant. Both have the potential to 
be hazardous.” a 

In response jo recent arti- 
cles: in the local press, Dr. 
Robert Arns, vice-president of 
Academic Affairs’ at UVM, 
announced. on October 16 that 
“the University of Vermont will 
not intentially dispose of any 
radioactive waste. through the 
_ Burlington.sewer system.” 

The university, in the past, 
had disposed of some liquid 
radioactive wastes through _the 
Burlington sewer system. The 
amount of the waste had been 
estimated to be .003-.006 curies 
- of liquid waste per year.. The 

decision not to dump radioactive 
fluids down the Burlington 
sewer system intentionally signi- 
fied a change in policy for the 
university. The MCHV disposal 
method appears to still be in 
question. 
A major discrepancy regard- 
ing the MCHV disposal proce- 
dures has arisen between the 
Department of Radiation Safety 
at the hospital and the Radiolo- 
gical- Health Committee at-Given 


-- building which monitors — the 


radioactive waste of both facili- 
ties. Dr. John Clements of the 
MCHV Radiation Safety unit at 
MCHV said that .“‘the hospital 
has discontinued its policy: of 
dumping radioactive fluids down 
the Burlington sewage system. 
Although mi pire fell within 


have eliminated it fiom our 
program for political reasons.” 
However, in a later interview, 
Dr. Janney claimed, “The hospi- 
tal policy differs from the 
university’s. The hospital will 
continue to dispose of. radio- 
active liquids through Burlington 
sewer systems, as they have done 
So ever since’ the radiological 
unit had been in practice.” 


Mars. Longley, Director of 
_the Occupational Health Divi- 
sion of the State of Vermont, 
Said. that “discharges of radio- 
active - wastes’. in the sewage 
systems have always fallen way 
below NRC standards. The uni- 
versity and MCHV facilities’ 


Office icers s Blected to 


- continued from page 5) 


Second was.a general fear of 
unions among the faculty. Peo- 
ple’ were worried that’ ofte a 


ve union ‘was founded, one coment . 


rh t the. 


“WE Gre not willing 


to see ourselves 


as wage slaves...” 


b Sam “Bogorad 


————___— 
tence ofthe Ase wig Orth descri- 
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Radioactive wastes in' temporary 
storage in Given basement. 


wastes could still increase, and 


they would not surpass NRC 


regulations,”” In fact, university 
and MCHV’s adherence to these 
limits have resulted in Occupa- 
tional Health pnofapetting much 
effort into thei onitoring.” 
The last EPA record of radiation 
tracing in -Burlington’s drinking 
water occurred in 1974. - 
“There was no indication of 
radioactivity in the 1974 study,” 
said Lynn Witherell, an e¢x-mem- 
ber jof the University’s Depart- 


ment of Epidemiology and pre- 


sent employee of the EPA and 
State Health Department. 
Witherell was enthusiastic over 


active waste disposal problem 


in the English Department, was 
eager to enforce another sspevt, 
of thé union. 

“Policies ‘should be danke 
putting the best foot forward... 
in. order to attract future mem-. 
bers... we aré not willing to see 
ourselves as: wage slaves.” 
Bogorad pointed out that’ con- 
prbcesa of the: union . would 


ean paying attention 
ters such as tenure. es roves 


Those present _were. also--~ 


eager to clarify. the issue ‘of the 
apparent cotrelation ‘between 


faculty salary rises and p 
tuition hikes, A ‘ter, of 
on October 3a 

the . two when: dees 


Peo 
Robert nf 


Radioactive fluids await disposal at Teff. while a Geiger counter 
monitors radiation levels (lower right). Photos by Don Cunningham 


Union... 


dents: ‘as much information as 


~ aged by the turmout of the 
quently “asking questions and 


font ‘He- ‘also pointed out that one 


‘tum out, but with a small group 
hey hae oe no of “modera 


¢ Port. ant: Membership would 


has created. “It’s important to 
use the press as a watchdog to 
oversee these proceedings. No 
doubt that this type of coverage 
will encourage additional safety 
regulations.” Flexing the muscle 
of public concern exercises more 
than just feevaluation of the 
environmental statutes. “We 
need reports like these every so 
often to keep the environmental 
and regulatory agencies on their 


The efficiency of regulatory 
agencies, such as the NRC, has 
been* recently questioned by a 
number of experts in related 
fields. The NRC, having just 
undergone an éxtensive—Con- 
gressional evaluation, has been 
recommended for a total reor- 
ganization. This may indicate the 
that the: NRC has not been able tee 
to fulfill the regulatory demands 
placed on it by both opponents 
and proponents of the nuclear 
industry, which could lead one 
to question how safe the regula- 
tory limits established by the 
NRC are. Two radioactive waste 
dumps monitored by the NRC 
suffered leaks due to negligent 
standards. A number of recent 
closings of nuclear plants have 
resulted from poorly construc- 
ted sites. NRC standards are the 
only legal guidelines available to j 
medical facilities which use that 
radioactive material for various offere 


procedures. The . question of ly p 
the ‘safety of low-level radio- inst 
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beneficial,” said Orth, who was 
also concerned with giving stu- 


possible about union activities. 
The Chairman was encour- 


meeting. Despite a fairly low 
number present, around 25, it 


Was “apparent. that those who 
’d were concemed, fre- 


ideas. 

people ‘called to say 
“that. they couldn’t come but 
» Wanted to be here,” said Orth. 


could. only expect a fraction to 


te” individuals, sup- 


ie canion will not be 
1, until 30 percent of the 

express in writing their 
‘for one. Then within 30 
é _ National Labor Rela- 
will call an election 
mong UVM faculty. If the 
lajority of the faculty vote to 
€ the union will automa- 
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~ Class Helps Students 


Learn How to Learn 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitiarn 

Students have often found 
themselves frustrated’ by an 
inability .to effectively absorb 
and use the vast amount of 
information they are presented 
with at UVM. However, a course 
has been developed to chan 
that situation. : 

The Learning Skills Seminar 
is a straight-forward 9-hour 
non-credit course designed to 
teach the student how to learn 
and apply the information 
absorbed in the classroom. 
Directed by Jas Want Baruc, it is 
sponsored by the Living/Learn- 
ing Center in conjunction with 
EMBA, the School of Nursing, 
the Structural Development Cen- 
ter and the Dean of Students. 


e¢ 
eee 


until graduate school that prac- 


tical application became an | 


inevitability.” 


“Student motivation for ~ 


taking this course generally lies 
in the desire for better grades,” 
said Patty McKendric, a sponsor 
of the program. “They are ‘need’ 
rather than ‘interest’ oriented. 
They think we are going to give 
them answers, but we can only 


supply them with the tools. 
It takes time to change habits. It 


requires perseverance and prac- 
tice.” Woodson .. continued, 
“Imagination is important. Only 


by creatively attacking educa- 
tion can you find any depth.” ~ 


Not. only students but also 
instructors and administrators 
take the Learning Skills course. 


The program is based on a 


variety of study skills such as.how 


to read a textbook, organize notes, 
or take an exam... 


93 


This is the fourth semester One woman who works at the 


that the program has been 
offered and has been consistent: 
ly praised by .students and 
instructors alike. It is a distinct 
experience in that it offers the 
opportunity to focus and take 
hold of the educational process. 
The program is based on a 
variety of study skills such as 
how to read a textbook, organ- 
ize notes, or take an exam. The 
strategies are based on question- 
generating, goal-setting, and time 
management. Speed reading and 
memory improvement are 
addressed as well. By setting 
constrictive goals in order to 
fulfill the purpose of education, 
one can gain a clear picture of 
the direction of academics and 
develop the tools to contend 
with the material offered. 
“Learning is like a funnel,” 
according to Althea Woodson, a 
teacher of the program ast 
semester. “The information 
comes in at the top, is processed 
in your mind, and through 
questioning, is projected out 
into the world. It is a continuing 
activity.” : ' 
Another instructor and gra- 
duate student, Jeff Hanson, 
commented that ‘“‘The program 
serves to instill the responsibility 
for learning in the students 
themselves. For ‘me. it wasn’t 


Medical Center found it helped 
her to handle all types of infor- 
mation, especially to restructure 


* complex medical jargon into 
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WARMROBE SALE 


Just Arrived! Dozens and dozens of 

new robes for you to choose from... 

all with one theme in mind: WARMTH! 
Choose from classic wrap robes, 

long sweatshirt robes (as shown) 

and super fleeces. 

There are many styles for you to 

choose from...colors range from sparkling 
jewel tones to the deeper earth tones. 


S-M-L.__ ba : 
There’s never been a better 


price on the robe you need-right now! | 
Lingerie, on Main. . 


The Learning Skills Seminar 
is not unique to UVM. Jas Want 
Baruc and Monica Coleman of 
Project STAY have set up thé 
North Country Academic Sup- 
port System, which is a series of 
such programs at Johnson State, 
Trinity, ‘St. ‘Michael’s,; and 
Champlain College, as well as at 
several upper New York State 
colleges. 

They hope to institute pro- 
grams in Vermont high schools 
as well. 


nized. the lack of this type of 
training in its classrooms, and 
has realized the need for this 
program. The application of this 
type of course to the various 
levels and backgrounds of educa- 
tional experience’ demonstrates 
its importance and. -prospects 
for the future. All involved are 
gaining an édication in educa- 
tion from an organized and 
rein forcing perspective. .. 

~The next program ‘will be 
the Jast one of the semester. It 


will. begin Monday, October 22, 


spanning over four weeks. There 
is still time to sign up. 
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~ Employment 
~ Discrimination 


4 


By Peg Wilson 


bean You Make Good Coffee?” é 


- “You’ve come a long way 
baby,” so the’ cigarette ad says. 
But many women and 
minorities feel that they haven’t 


ome far enough... particularly 
“tin thé area of employment. . 


Many of-us about to join the job 


hunt are concerned with getting 


our fair shake out in “the 


‘real world.” The competition is 


iff enough without having to 
worry about being denied em- 
ployment because of discrimina- 
on. 


|. anti-discrimination 


laws do not 
establish specific . 
guidelines for 
questions that 
may not be 

asked in 
interviews...” 


‘But we’re protected in the 
interview process right? After 
all, there are laws which prohibit 


If satiate. are allowed 
to ask non-job oriented ques 
tions, should those of us enter. 
ing the job market start thinking 
of how or if we'll answer? It ig 
wise to anticipate such ques 
tions, but the chance that the 
will be asked is slim in most 
cases. Most employers, especiall 
those who represent large insti 
tutions, are attuned to the lawg 
regarding discriminatory hiring 
practices. And although they are 
legally permitted to ask ‘‘per 
sonal” questions, they realize 
that using the answers to den 
someone employment is a viola 
tion of the law. It is safest fo 
them to iefrain from asking 
anything which may later be 
deemed the discriminatory basis 
for rejecting an otherwise quali- 
fied person. 

Although it is common 
practice to avoid personal issues, 
some interviewers are instructed 
to ask such questions. What 


should you do if you feel that 


you are qualified for a position 
but have been denied it because 
you answered or refused to 
answer a discriminatory ques 
tion? Contact the Civil Rights 
Division of the Attorney Gener. 
al’s Office in Montpelier. There 
you can find out how (or if) you 
should file a complaint. You 
may facilitate the Division’s 
investigation by providing them 


_ FIRST AND LAST 
TUESDAY OCT, 23rd 


RETURN OUR BORROWED GLASSWARE - GET A 358 
BAR DRINK OR BUD BOTTLE 


LIMIT 3. PER CUSTOMER GOOD 7pm - 12pm - 
NO QUESTIONS ASKED...this time 


“THE CLOCK 


- COME WN AND oon FOR 


aaa SUNGLASSES 


- Winners will be posted in the 
OPTICAL CENTER “window - 


| pane 


pa a 


Jae 


tnd rch Street 


a potential émployér from ask- 
ing such non-+job related ques- 
tions as, “When do you plan to 


be married?” ‘Who will care-for 
jyour children while you are at 


work?” “How is your spouse 


‘jemployed?” “What is your reli- 


gion?”’ “How old are you?” or 
“Can you make good coffee?” 

Wrong! Federal. and state 
anti-discrimination laws do not. 
establish specific guidelines for 
questions that may not be asked 
in interviews. It is true that the 
laws’ prevent the denial of 
employment on the basis of sex, 
age, race, religion, national ori- 


' |gin... or handicap. But they do 


ot specifically restrict interview 
questions. 


with documented evidence such], 


as a copy of the application o 
the interview form, and you 
qualifications for the job. 

A way to avoid: being 
discriminated against is to 
refrain from volunteering per 
sonal information. Refer to you 
job-related abilities and whateve 
you do, don’t admit that you 
make lousy coffee! 5 

If you have any problem or 
question about the law, visit the 
Student Legal Service on the 
Main floor of Billings Center. We 
are open from 9 to 5 Monday 
through Thursday and 9 to 2 on 
Friday:-We are available by 
Phone 24 hours a day at 
656-4379. 


Truman Scholarship 
Seeking Nominations 


For 1980-81 


The Hany Ss. Trane Scho- 
larship Foundation is seeking 


-.nominations for — sch 


awards. These scholarships are 
awarded. on the basis of merit to. 
students who will be juniors in’ 
the 1980-1981 academic year 
and who. have outstan 


potential ‘for leadership we 2 


government service, One scholar- 


ship is. awarded yearly. ta a. 


nominee in ‘each: of the fifty 
states. and covers expenses for 
tuition, fees, books, and room 

and board, up toa eatieares 


$5,000 annually. 
able for up to Pe fat pg To be 


—_ a Student must: . 


be enrolled 8 mation. 


the upper fourth of his/her class; 

4) be a U.S. citizen; 

5) ‘have selected an under- 
graduate field of study that will 
permit admission to a graduate 
‘progfam leading to a career ‘in 
government service. 


_ To-be considered, a student 
must -be nominated by the 
University: “The University is 
permitted two nominations pro- 


_ vided two nominees do not 


‘reside in the same state. Nomi- 
- nees need ‘not be residents of 
Sa The - procedures lead- 
ing. to ‘nomination involve a 

ng amount of time and 
part of the student. 
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gency bill introduced by Rep. 
James. M. Jeffords, R=Vt, to. 
restore adult continuing educa- 
tion. funds, for Vermont. and 
other small states was approved 


by the U.S. House last Monday 


On a voice vote. 

Under the Jeffords. bill, all 
States will share equally the 
impact of overall nationwide 
cuts in federal funding under 
Title I of the Higher Education 
Act. Earlier this year, an amend- 
ment initiated in the Senate 
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neBill It’ Ss Somet Lin, 


msented, “It just isn’t enough to 


run a program.” 
The Vermont congressman 
said he was “gratified” “by the 


House action, which ‘‘demon- - 


strateg not only that those of us 
from small states presented our 
case effectively, but also that 


many of our colleagues from - 


large states believe in simple 
justice.” 

For future‘ years, funding 
for small states will be protected 
by an amendment to the legisla- 
tion which extends the full 


Appropriations Committee and. Higher Education. Act for five 


“Vermonters...are not willing to stand alone 


in the front lines and have our important 


programs wiped out in order is protect... 


New York and California.” 


passed by Congress called for 
virtual. elimination of Title I 
programs in 16 small states 
including Vermont, while keep- 
ing funding for large states at 
roughly. their current- levels. 

“Vermonters are more than 
willing to tighten our belts, 
along with the rest of the 
country, in the war against 
inflation,” Jeffords commented. 
“But we’re not willing to stand 


James Jeffords 


“more years, Jeffords said. That 


amendment has been approved 
by the House Education and 
Labor Committee. 

But the extension of the 
Higher Education Act — a major 
bill which encompasses virtually 
all federal programs and funding 
for college level education — will 
not go into effect for another 
year, Jeffords noted. Therefore, 
the emergency bill is needed to 


alone ‘on the front lines and have ¢ protect funding in Vermont-.and 


“our important programs wiped 


out in order to protect business- 


as-usual subsidies for New York . 


and California.”’ ¢ 


Overall federal funding for. 


Title I of the Higher Education 
Act has been reduced from 
$14.25 million to $10 million. 
Vermont’s share of funding, 
under the Jeffords bill, would be 
reduced proportionately, from 
the $166,000 the state received 
last year. Including state 

ing funds, this will 

mont a total of ab " 
the amount the feddral Office’of 
Education estimates ‘is needed as 
the minimum for operation of 
statewide adult education and 
community service programs. 


Without the Jeffords bill, 


the language adopted by the 
Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the Labor-HEW Appro- 
priations’ Bill would have cut 
Vermont’s share to-$19,000. “‘If 
that’s-all we get, we might as 
well get nothing,’ Jeffords com- 


other small states in the interim. 
“This is obviously a very 
small chunk in the ~ federal 
budget pie,”’ Jeffords remarked. 
“The problem probably occur- 
red because .of inattention to 
detail, rather than sabotage. But 
it is a crisis for the Vermonters 
involved in the funded programs, 
and I am extremely pleased that 
the House acted quickly to 
correct the problem.’ -The 
House action was accelerated by 
a rules suspension. > 
Jeffords noted that as a 
result of. House hearings in 
Vermont in August, the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee is 
anxious to provide a_ better 
focus for Title I funding to meet 
tural needs. “That effort would 
have been severely jeopardized 
by the funding cutoff initiated 


in ‘the Senate,” he said, “so | 


committee members have coop- 
erated fully in my attempt to 
restore an equitable distribution 


‘of federal money in‘ this area.” 


~~. 
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Dan Dailey, 
campus chaplain 


Coordinator of Life 
Activities of the Roman Catholic. Diocese. 
“Men no longer have to share the respon: 
of an ie wom Pregnancy. ant can simply 


bie deciion onto her. 


’ Women faced with the ordeal. of an un- 
* wanted’ pregnancy, ‘more often describe: safe, 
legal abortions as liberating. 

: “T guess I considered myself lucky,” 

- woman said. “I'never had the incredible feelings 

_ of guilt which women are always told we have 

an abortion. My initial reaction | was relief. 

i . Looking’ back on it, I don’t 


think’ wot 
: something which we're told to expect.” 


These reactions €3 implify the diversity | one 
* finds when. talking to” ‘people on both sides of 
» the issue: ; bortion isthe - type of issue which 
+ can tim. a- “rational,” calm legislator into. a 
--babblifig,. stuttering: idiot; it can keep yoters 
- from the polls; ie can keep ‘friends from speak 
. ing. 
Z ‘Vermonters, though they hind sees been. 


. amg schizophrenia at the pc 
% voters. do. across,» the. | ¢ ntry,. The Present . 
Vermont. con bie all voted strongly 
: pron ‘in ‘Washington. Yet in the Vermont _ 
_ Senate ‘last. session, 
amendment to the appr 


: ation bill to cut all 
* state es ‘to 


i | Parenthood, as it” 


‘one. man’ 8 | reflections on abortion 


By William. Devine | : 

iy “They called today,” she said, scratching 
« twice ‘With the match . before she got a. light, 
- “The test came back positive,” 

It : ‘was what we: * seal expected, jai vf was 

She looked. at me, hard, and I. felt, ‘my 
.. pocket for a without . It was 
* my tum to. fumble with a match. Thad to wipe 
© my palms on myyjeans. |, 


“| guess if’s One of those things,”” I,said, 


3 not. knowing what. pet “But I guess’ you 
“; know where, ! eas (ah 
4 timing, ‘except wee a.Pt three yous young: 
5 ef. ” : 
: “Someday... Se oF ie to say: that va 
“2 always wanted.to. have kids. someday, but I 


‘3 thought better of it. ‘Hdidn’t want 


. 


-, future’ to: obscure.the issues ima 


| hand. In fact,-I felt a mdden ewlth 6 om 
_ noia, I thought Lought to alt up a minute and 
‘¢ listen, seat 5 eae SMart 


2. “Its your decision,” “1. said, “we've dis 


z cussed the possibility’ Sa I’m prepared to 
= support youin i decide.” 


: } ecares 
| sao waned fot ed hate wating for 
my agitation to subside. 


i roeet 


* igiplnay hays ctl es age 


“Pve decided to have an abortion. Nothing : 
1 fhe i 


to , have | ie . 


she ate ‘to feel guilty. It’s more 


there was ‘a tic vote on an ‘ 


ay forces would be. Es eieetie by putting their 


oh) 


could hardly. be. worse i 


“state funds — performs abortions in the og 


Lt. Governor Madeline Kupin, broke the tie by . 
voting against the. proposed. amendmeit. . 
Not Mose ie aie. siren, bagsage nf 


special interest. supporting either the 


groups 
“Right-to-Life” or the “‘Right-to-Choose” view- , 
point: Vermont Right-to-Life.Political Action _ .. 
Committee (VPAC); National Abortion Rights. 
Action League. of Vermont~ (NARAE/Vt); Sih 


Vermont. ‘Right-to-Life. Committee; 

‘for the Right-to-Choose;-American Civil Liberty 
‘Union; ‘Birthright; and others..All these organi 
‘zations ate separated by structure, function and. 
purpose. Some are not interested in changing 
the law one way or the other. Several others are 
downright militant in. \their strategies and 


tactics. According ‘to Maftin Smit of Vermont 
Right-to-Life, “the- hotter it is, the.better we-- 


like it!’ Eventually: the. vehemence, if-not the 


strength, of these: various groups, comes to. 


affect the legislators. gi", 
Of .Vermont’s. three nceehiliah: Senator 
Patrick Leahy €D.) has éarned-a place .on the 


National Right-to-Life *hit/list.” This-is a list. 
.of 12° senators pegged. for defeat in the upcom-'. 
ing Senatorial elections. Leahy has led_ several. 


pro-choice ‘battles in the Senate, the. latest of 
which was against’ an amendment: to prohibit 
the District .of Columbia from using any of its 


ae own:.funds' to for- abortions- aarent. in the. 
* known: for. their, level. hheadedness, show. the dt 


on this issue as A. 


case of life endangerment... 

leaky, though; a: Catholic.and sr aah 

opposed: to abortion, feels. that “so long as the 
“law permits abortion, women, should not be. 


ted: against because of -inability. to - 


sepeine 
“pay,” Mike Calhoun, Leahy’s -press secretary, 
also “said. the Senate thought . Right-to-Life 


onest 


since” it is against. federal 


wanted a. child, ‘edthes, but later she agonized 
over her decision." For a long time, I felt com- 
- passion, but later it rritated me. With all the 
death. and ‘human ‘waste, ‘human suffering going 
on around us, it Fpl that.an abortion 
scarcely justified the ag tation she felt. It’s not 


“y ‘ee ae at us. when ite comes to - 
sbintion. Women: haye:abortions. Men. must 
; watch, or not watch, and not deal with it nor 


‘Care ner want to ever know what it was that 


their desire, their love-making, has wrought. 


e, They do not ‘want to know, which is the easiest 


into the picture, 1 didn’t want «| ypothetical | 
dia ing her, resolute, yet helpless. Knowing that 


thing in the: world: They never will. . 
That's what I thought as I sat there watch- 


_ Pregnancy is @° mutual responsibility, and _ 


abortion is @ decision. that a woman must make — 
oF regret for ‘avery long time. 


: should come; to be ther, but 


“Yes, I definitely want you to come, I'll. 


| * need all the support 1 can get. And | think you 


should go through. it; it involves both. of us. 
“I’m glad P’'m m so sure now that I made the 

-right decision. Then again, I guess there’ isn’t 

Dia pe Ls gaan al een’ 


ree are yc 


vege aly. in the ‘woes. von, I, 


_ Up on time. 


“We've” | got to do it as soon as possible, me 
“, she said, = >... 


legislation... +.» 


+ Leah Voces tuntaninad There ate. 
rumots ..of-- National: Right-to-Life money... 


coming into the state for the express purpose of 
preventing his reelection. - 
ola the state legislature, there isa much 


1977, “legislation ona ge org 


have. denied state-funding for abortion to low 


income..women. More. recently, in the.last . 


legislative. session, -Senator Melvin .Mandigo 
(R—Glover) , introduced. an-amendment to the. 
appropriations bill aa. sae de 


“patients to abortion Glinics or comneel ibeution 
patients... (This amendment was . eoferred. to-. 


earlier jn the article,) 

Shortly after the amendment’ s-defeat, state. 
‘Senator Chester Scott introduced a. wes 
resolution|stating that since. federal. . 
guidelines" require that family planning 
include. pointing out’ all the options but 


Fe ae for family planging funds’ to | 


4 Planned Parenthood of Végmont (Py) toc 
its Rutland clinic, accordimgte Scott, — — 


mote or perform abortions, no _a 


‘affiliated with a clinicheproviding @ orti 


should receive federal fusids. This 1 


was tabled at the end of ie legidiative » 
$0 that - different senatess could ~ conv: 


“It’s like.a married comple who are I 
problems,” Scott said “geing’ to a 4 couns j 
agency which runs a quighy divorce ¢ 
the side. Planned Parenthood has 3 
interest in people using ;their Rutland c 
They are also contracted biyetiie sti 
education. As national lajwmare what they 
this conflict of interest<muust “e resolv 

PPV decided not tasetose © atl 
clinic on the grounds tha®-it would." m 
deprive central Vermont wemen Of the 
tent, responsible provider ‘of the abort 
service,” according to @» recent: PPV p 
release. “We do not encoummge yy 
abortions,” it continues, Mim: Ts 


fe tO | 


Om 


advice for the father- _ ; 
to-be in a maternity ward. Then she ‘\ 
called, and we arranged to sleep at my 

apartment, so I could be sure of getting 


“See you later, then, bots ‘she ‘said, and hung - 

up the phone. : 
’ Here’s looking ‘at you, kid: The night 
dragged on, I. smoked. an untold number of 


er before I’ finally could go home. 


BN ge back. to the apartment- at 3 
sock, iat moming..She got up while I made 


pay a ‘someone: 


; wae tebigjatae a aea atte. oe 


= wes talleed eS athe. wot ee, 


) Ow! the speculum held:the vagina open.t 
you, didn’t need to dilate ‘the cervix, “as, 


» bleeding. Finally, thefe "was @ 


a ae i The counselor led usito comfortable lie 


It is the easiest method, butican-only be used 
the first six to eight weeks of preenanc 

The counselor showed us the big plast 
syringe that provides the suction and explair 


-yacuum aspiration abortiom: She said it was 
- painful, and only the cervix would bé- ane: 
tized. She spoke of hemorthaging and incor 
plete abortions. She showed. us charts:displa: 
< ing the whole procedure indetail. «. © 

_Jt-was reassuring, but the abortion. seem 
0 real and impending in the tiny clinical o 
that I got out a cigarette. 1 just chewed ont 
_ filter since I couldn’t smoke at, et 

Then she talked about IUD’s, condoms a 
diaphragms. She was something of ad 
enthusiast. That was all right, & Eee teal 
too. She and the counson dnca i Spee, 
the. problems inherent:in them, pe 


} health - questionnaire. I watcted the 0 
outside the window. 


ing room upstaifi. bg 

fOlliterature on aan 5 s 

- sed into a i fen 
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: Cie. to Scott. , - The -c 
mir muledcouple who are having. trim rr’ 
>b Soot Said poing to a Soe fede 
acy Ww. t runs @ quicky divorce clinic 
Bowe: “Parenthood -has 4 pr 
ere : Pd teeis Rutland cline = 
re ales contac by the state to'provide must 
; ‘As national daws are what they are; ' x i th 
cai rd interest must be resolved,” = 
‘not to close their Rutland — 
ethat it would-“simply * - c0pots ti 
! 1 Vermont women of the compe... Int 
""reoponsible provider of the abortion’ - 
“aseording to a recent PPV press their Cause. Only Right-to-Choose showed ** 
cast § “We do not-encourage women to have any Aboion, backing to her i aed Piet B= 


y- 2 it cotitinues; “in fact, counseling Abortion, 2 Sue ne ee He 
le i Peale iarpenca et “Of the Vermont“ 


Right-to- Life Committee, - - quoted a... 

, |} membership of 1,250: for that organi. 

7 zation, “Probably four ‘to five thou: 
sand Vermonters are regularly exposed 

to our newsletter and other publicity,” 
he said,‘and our cause can affect 
many more votes.” 

The Right-to-Life forces, 


nationally and in 
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inchide informed. 
patient must be informed of possible dangers of 
physical ‘damage ‘and. ‘of :what'.an “abortion 
‘“really—is’”); conscience clause’ (protects anti+ © 


abortion ‘people: ‘working ‘in ‘the health ‘field 
- from “being” discriminated against); and third 
trimester abortions:-.On ‘this’ igsue, Smit said 
- “federal legislation allows abortion until the 
« very moment of birth (see: Part. 1, Cynic; Oct. 
“11 for Supteme Court decision). We want to-s¢e 


life support systems in:every clinic.in- case the 
fetus is alive when aborted: However, in 
Vermont in 1978, 97 percent of -all abortidns 
were done within the first trimester, ‘according 
to statistics ‘from ‘the Health - Department. 

“This.small, zealous minority want to 
impose ‘their mofal beliefs on the ‘rest of-us,” 
said’ Beth Baldwin, state organizer for NARAL. 
“In Vermont, wend Te not wony abs just very 
loud.” ; 

“Rightto-Life consists. of a few very Ges 


al_ Ab. 1 Awareness Week. ig, Oct: 
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“not, always nin 
Planned Parenthood pe ay in 
polis, Minn. has been ieebernied sera Bae 
since it opened in 1976. The Catholi 

very strong in the. area and has peer ae 
tal in. ‘developing a movement against, the. 
facility. “There : are pickets in front of the-clinic _ 
every operating day and they, at first, would 
ee ‘the patients, Several other abortiqn | 


d the nation~ have been - 
bombed: ough none of the arsonists’ 


~ been caught, members of the Resreaice move- 
ment, have their suspicions, 

Last May, - ‘several days ‘after “Mother's | 
Day,” someone threw a Molotov cocktail onto © 
the porch of the’ Women’s Health Center in 
Burlington. The perpetrator has never been 

apprehended. 

As the battles rage, there are the innocedt 
victims: women seekiny for one reason or: 
another, to have an. ‘abortion. 
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method;:but can only be used in’: 
' pipes eight weeks of pregnancy. 
@ounselor showed us the big plastic 
eos provides the suction and explained 
jeculum held the vagina open- but 
to dilate the cervix, as. in © 
Miration abortion. She said it was less." 
é only the cervix would bé anesthe- 
D0 Lof hemorrhaging and incom: 
j She showed us charts display- 
le procedure in detail. 
suring, but the abortion seemed 
niin din: in the tiny clinical office 
; af 8 cigarette I just chewed on thé « . 
ny n't smoke it, ; 
5 talked about IUD’s, condoms and , 
She was something of a diaphragm | 
was allright, because we were ~ - 
he ‘counselor discussed TUD’s and © 
b inherenttin them, scarring and 
othefe was a long personal ” 
4 ‘ad » | watched the birds 


ynselo 0 fled 08 to a comfortable Little 


fe het own ners ween 
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out 8 tte" 
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| the abortion would be s 
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 sytinge fille with blood ® 4 2, Ai FR 
As:she picked up a third: ‘and final, oar 
an abortion, seldom fills Wo, ass said), 
Cran 9 es 
“It hurts, god, it hurts.” 

Her tears ‘ebbed as I squeezed’ her hand and> 
“the cotitselor stroked her forehead, Prorhising ~ 
_. “only’ ‘ane another ‘minute, . you're thfough the 
worst.” hai 

“Por sorry, “‘Pm' ne og we it ‘does rg = 


ee ee et .. 
ening sind told her how biavp the Wag, une | 


as saw.she wad quite allright. Bes) 
I felt so. proud, and so in otent to help or 


say ait I falt that Era out Of Mf Prien to any." 
‘and 


er aa Bo recover and 
- sleep, shi¢. said it~ was’ rémding’ and_tearing. 
1 smoked nie sitet in scion. 


"nd kept thinking, here's ooking a you, pe 
both’ Aas Sener ae ape 


ae ‘at the Spatial, ‘Wei bigetey Sabrs 
‘ehekett cigarettes in. bed” and kissed g00d- 
night.” a? 
ib tried to seep fut lt tatteong tine: 1 
couldn't. I tried to forget the whole thing and I 
tried to forget the way I’ acted. F realized that 
Wd tried to f whole’ thing — from 


beginning to end. But 1 didn’t’ want. to take : 


responsibility for that. . 

~ Phad tried ‘to. be ’sensitive, ‘Sut Seaniwiaie 
_ ipside 1 had grown. tired. That somewhere that’ 
ae bay abe even ‘want “to: hear. 


gh ope ain Thad kiown. 1 thad 


tried, to.be ‘Bogart, tough'ana cool; ‘ 


With ‘the Ses ackibd dealt aa: ehekd ni? 


had sefit “away the ‘only’ woman: he loved: 
“We said @ lot‘of things last night. You told 


_ me that I had to do the thinking for both ous. es 
_ and Tre done a 1ot‘of thinking since then.” Ea 


and pains and regrets: 1 could 
ego any n 
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iN MOUNTAIN SPORTS 
4 ANNUAL FALL SALE 


OCTOBER 15 thru OCTOBER 20 


save: 50% ‘| SAVE BIG Z 


CROSS COUNTRY {WARM WINTER { 
SKI PACKAGES | CLOTHING 


BUY YOUR NEW FALL JACKETS 
TWO WAYS wo VESTS REDUCED 25% 
EMS HIGHLAND FALL SALE SAVE 


BASIC or Rootes Bog alent WAIST-LENGTH REG *59,, 4/759 90% 


‘BOOT.— EMS DOVRE 3-PIN 
BINDING — BAMBOO POLE-MOUNTING 


BASIC ~ SKI-DELUXE FELS 


EMS EXPEDITION ; at, See 
DOWN PARKA REG *114.° $6959 s4500 


EMS BUGABOO I! 


NEW 50 .mM. J excet Fiscrciass POLé-MOUNTING ous Noa $3950 929 a Ghinins $6150 89400 
; ” ag 0 ; ; 
PACKAGE #1 — LOVETT ! PACKAGE #3 — KARHU | Bln “ [DOWN Parka nese.» $5900 4504 
LOVETT: RUNNING $6950) KARHU LAHTI HO} rovover ress —$395° 20% | EMS PATAGONIA $7950 4700 
BASIC *REG *142.9° . BASIC REG #140." “ @7Z, | EMS-REVERSIBLE . $9050 nv; on sagsers edad 7 
| NEW 50 MM. Seavey ( | || NEW 50 M.M. | Powivestressn $2859 25% =the $365° s2g00 
Ba plo = $8150. $ | See "$4445 ~} EMS TETON VEST * | EMS TOWN/COUNTRY 
, 1. Porguarae rectu2™  GH59 415% 65/35 SHELL REG "62. $4950 $900 
— - EMS ARCTIC VEST EMS McKENZIE 


J WOOL-LiNED REG ‘49, 35°? 14% Iecreriee $58 15% 
40% OFF 
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Records at rock obttort prices .. . 


Budget. Specials from. Upataire: | 


Records. / Albums from 1. om 


LP 499 


Some of the albums you will find.on sale! 
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“The Pop Musician’s Musician” 


THE 
DAVID. 
BROMBERG 
BAND 

With KILIMANJARG 


FORMERLY THE PAUL ASBELL QUARTET 


FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 2, 4979 


8: 00-410:30 p.m... 
The Patrick Gymnasium: 
Tickets: $8.25, $6.75, $4,75 


Records; Decorative 
100 Dorset Street: The Howard Bank — Branches na easily 


Instant 24-hour Reservation Hotine: 864-5999. 
For Mastercharge/Visa 
Complete Information and Reservations: oseaats 
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band: Unaetenig Causes 


By Jean Reinsborqugh 

Few women today do not 
fear rape or sexual assault while 
walking. alone at night. The 


thréat of rape in Burlington was 
Tecognized with the. outbreak of 


assaults on the UVM campus in 
1977. After several incidents, a 
university escort service was 
established and rape awareness 
was high. Perhaps because few 


@cases have been reported since 


1977, the escort service is not 
fully utilized and campus discus- 
sion of rape is rare today. 

Fewer cases reported might 
suggest that the number of rapes 
is declining; statistics show, 
however, that rape in the U.S. is 
on the rise. According to FBI 
projections, one of every three 
women can expect to be raped 
in her lifetime. 

That figure. alone is enough 
to make women afraid to walk 
the streets. Even more frighten- 
ing is that sexual assault may 
occur closer to home. You may 
be raped when you feel safe, by 
someone you know, or even by 


someone you may once have’ 


thought you loved. 

What is rape? The stereo- 
typic rapist is waiting in the 
bushes for an unsuspecting wom- 
an to walk by. But according to 
Patterns in Forcible Rape, 


Menachen Amir’s study of 646 . 


rape cases in Philadeij:!\;:, men 
who rape are not abnormal. 
Amir writes, “Studies indicate 
that---sex__ offenders do ~not 
constitute a unique or psycho- 
pathological type; nor are they 
as a group invariably more 
disturbed than the control 
groups to which they are com- 


oy | pared.” 


A patrol officer at San Luis 
Obispo, California, referring to 
rapists, noted ‘‘those men were 
the most normal men there. 
They had a lot of hang-ups, but 
they were the same hang-ups as 
men walking out on. the street 
had.”’ 

Andrea Medea and Kathleen 
Thompson, in Against Rape, 
claim that rape is not an isolated 
act, unrelated to accepted sexual 
and social behavior. in. this 
cotntry, but rather a manifesta- 
tion of “male-aggressive, female- 
Passive”’ social patterns. Much of 


the ‘difficulty in prosecuting © 
a rapist is caused by the superfi-. 


ciality of the line between 
“normal” setxual relations and 
sexual assault. Medea’ and 
Thompson write, “If it happens 
in an alley, it’s rape. if it hap- 
pens in bed, it’s love. If he hits 
you full in the face, it’s rape; if 
he merely overpowers you, it’s 
love.” 

Burlington recently saw a 
trial in which medical evidence 
of forced penetration was pre-~ 
sented. Yet the accused rapist 
was found ifinocent. Because the 


accused, George Paige, and a 
woman were out together for an 
évening and later went to his 
apartment together (where Paige 
testified he intended- ‘to. “‘se- 
duce” not to-rape her) the jury 
acquitted him. 


The fact that this case even = 


made it~to court is unusual. 
Rape under such circumstances 
is generally disregarded. . 

According -to a study by 
Menachem Amir, the chances are 
better than 50% that an assailant 
will behave calmly and matter- 
of-factly while. committing the 
crime. 82,1 percent of -all rapes 
are premeditated and many 
times young girls are raped by a 
member of their own family. 

Children as young as six 
months and women as old as_93 
have been raped. There is no 
formula. for determining who 
will be a victim or who will be a 
rapist. Rape does not always 
take place in a dark alley. 

—The woman is 17, a high 
school student. It is four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Her boy- 
friend’s father has picked her up 
after school to take her to meet 
his son. He. stops by his house 
and says she should wait for him 
in the car. After he has pulled 


the car into the garage, this - 


37-year-old father of six rapes 
her. 

—The woman is 20 and has 
recently been hired for a new 
job. The boss asks her to come 
into the office’ on a holiday to 
help with the inventory. When 
she arrives, there is no one else 


‘ there. Her boss, a man. of about 


30, rapes her. 

m Rape does not happen 
because women are “asking for 
it.” The causes of rape are deep 
and ingrained into social pat- 
terns. Traditional sex role stereo- 
types — taught at an early age 
and reinforced” through — the 
media, the school, the family, 
and interpersonal relationships — 


-can be the roots of rape. Men are 


socialized to believe that forcing 


, themselves on women is not a 


crime, that when.she says ‘“‘no”’ 
she really means “yes.” Women, 
on. the -other hand, -are led to 
believe that rape may be inevi- 
table. For many women, their 
first’ sexual encounter has been 
some form of sexual harassment 
or rape. 

Much of the reason for a 
continued rise. in the actual 
incidence of rape is that women 
often choose not to report it to 
the police. A woman may not 


, Teport a rape because she has 


heard “about - humiliating rape 
trials and the low conviction rate 
for rapists in this country. 
According to a_ representative 
from the Women’s Rape Crisis 
Center in Burlington; a woman 
can expect to wait anywhere 


- from six months to a year and a 
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“Walking alone at night is enough to make women afraid... Even 
more frightening is that... you may be raped when you feel safe, 
by someone you know, or even by someone you may once have 


thought you loved.” 


half before her case gets to trial. 

If a trial does take place, she 
may find the courtroom experi- 
ence as- devastating as the sexual 
assault itself. Susan Griffin 
writes, in Rape: The All-Ameri- 
can Crime, of the 1971 “People 
vs. Jerry Plotkin” case in the San 
Francisco Superior. Court. “A 
woman was forced to enter a 
car at’ gunpoint and was then 


taken to Plotkin’s’ apartment . 


where he and three other men 
raped her and subjected her-to 
“perverted sex. acts.’’ She said 
that she was set free in the 
morning with the warning that 
she would be killed if she spoke 
to anyone about the event. The 


Police were contacted and they 
later found a list of women’s 
names ‘in  Plotkin’s apartment. 
The victim’s name had’ -been 
crossed off the list. 


Through skillful question- 
ing, Plotkin’s defense attorney, 
James MacInnisk, portrayed the 
woman as an “opportunist. and 
unfit mother.” The attorney ~ 
asked whether ‘she had left her 
jok as a secretary when it was 
discovered that she “had sexual 
intercourse on a couch in the 
office.” ‘That is va lie,” the 
woman replied. “I left because I 
didn’t like working in.a one-girl 
office. It was too lonely.” Thé 
defense then asked if, while 


employed as a* health club 


attendant, she had been 
“accused of having a séxual 


affair with a male member.”’ The 
woman denied the accusation. 
_At one point in the testimony, 
the woman asked Pilotkin’s 
defense attorney, “Am I on 
trial?.. I. did not commit a 
crime. I am a human being.” 
After listening’ to the woman’s 
testimony, the jury acquitted 
the defendant on both charges 
of rape and kidnapping. 

Rape has been defined as 
“any sexual act forced on one 


person by ancther.”Rape in-any | 


form is a crime. 

The Plotkin case was one in 
which the assault ‘was clearly 
rape as society traditionally 
defines it. A woman who is 
raped while on a date or by a 
family member may be up 
against an even harder wall in 
court. The fact that few  ‘‘non- 


- traditional” or “social” rapes 


have reached the courtroom 
indicates. that something is 
wrong. 

The rape situation will not 
change until every man and 
woman re-examines his or. her 
attitudes about women and rape. 
Perpetuating such stereotypes of 
women as passive and men as 
aggressive can only compound 
the problem. : 

The-UVM Women’s Organi- 
zation and Referral Center. is 
planning a rape awareness day 
on Nov. 12 in Billings Student 
Center, Events will include 
workshops, _ films, and discus- 
sions. a, 
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“Bunnie Raitt is is. comin ‘and at Upstairs Records in 
Downtown Burlington we're celebrating .’. . all Bon- 
nie Raitt, albums are’on sale, including her latest, “The 
Glow.” Come to Upstairs Records arid fegister to.win 
‘a mid-week season’s pass to The Village at Smugglers’ —- 
Notch. Also, you can win acomplete selectionof Bonnie _ 
Raitt albums.’ Plus copies of her latest album “The. 

Glow” will be given away! It’s the’ Glow of The Snow and 
-|- you win from. ‘Upstairs Records! Contest ends Satur- 
day; Oct: 20th, so register now. . .no purchase necessary. 
“We: hope: you enjoy Bonnie Raitt’ s concert at UVM 
Geipber 20th. Mi 


BONNIE RAITT 


¥ 


# 


* Cryin Marvy: 
Long LetMetn 


w The Glow 
LP & Tape 5.99 


BONNIE RAITT 


Includes The-Hit Runawau 
Also Includes Louise Home Two.L ives! 


Run Like a Thief {'m Blowin’ Away 


N Wednesday Special has GROWN 


e@ » __@ 
big Ben KY intothe Month of October! 


‘ANY DAY, FOR THE ENTIRE MONTH OF OCTOBER you'll receive 
“More Spaghetti “a ek re se 


than youcaneat 
ina Month 


© All the Spaghetti 
you can eat 
° VealPattie » 
° Salad 
* Garlic or Italian Bread 
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UVM BOOKSTORE 


Problems cashing that 
‘check from home? 


3 


~ All you need is a checking 


and savings account 
with The Howard 
Then you're a member-of ~ 
the family and probably 
won't even need your ID. 
We also cash checks for 
non-Howard bank 
customers up to $25-with 
proper ID. Better still: Ask 
for an Access-card and 
you ‘can get up to $100 
a day,any time-day 
or night. i 


24 Hour:a Access 

- locations at 

~ University Mall,church:st. 
at bank st.entrance, 
111 Main St. — 


coming.to UVM SOON! 


of Vermont 


Member FDIC 
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1234 WILLISTON RD. 
SO. BURLINGTON 


~ 73 PEARL ST. 


BURLINGTON: 
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Development 


Thwarted 


By Rich Hyland 
Burlington aldermen voted 
Monday to drop an appeal for 


party. status in this -week’s final : 


Act 250 hearings concerning the 


~-109- acre--development of the 


Blair family homestead in Willis- 
ton. 

The project, which will 
sub-divide the land into 28 


. commercial lots, was filéd with 


the district.Environmental Com- 
mission last March, but it was 
not until. August, 21 that the 
Chittenden , County. Regional 
Planning Commission informed 
the city of the development, 


according to assistant city..attor-- 


ney Francis X. Murray. 

At that time, an application 
was made for party status, but 
was refused by the District 
Environmental Commission on 
grounds that the deadline for 
such an application had expired. 
Murray defended his decision to 
appeal the commission’s ruling, 


Stating that “‘it was the function’ 


of his office to protect the city 
of Burlington from the threat of 
outside development. at the 
earliest possible time.” 


“(there have 
been no talks 
with any major 
retail 
corporations. ” 
Carl Cobb 


In a presentation before the 
aldermen, Carl Cobb, a represen- 
tative of developer Hickock and 
Boardman Real Estate, defended 
the Blair Park. development, 
saying “it was not another 
Pyramid Mall, but rather an 
entirely different type of deve- 
lopment.’ Cobb stated that the 
commercial development would 
be aimed toward banks, profes- 
sional offices, and dedlership 
type businesses. He also said that 
the developers had a “gentle- 
man’s” agreement with the town 
of Williston, in that if a corpora- 
tion wants to move in for the 
“light manufacturing concern,” 


the ‘developers reserve the right 
to consolidate the lots. — 

“At this time,” said Cobb, 
“there have been no talks with 
any major retail corporations. 
All we’re doing is selling land 


‘and sub-dividing lots.” 


Statistics cited by the assis- 
tant city attorney, however, 
indicated that commercial retail 
area gained from the project 
‘could be as much as 225,000 
square feet, and that the largest 
single section of 28 lots, a 7.41 
acre parcel, could contain 
94,000 square: feet of rental 
space, an area 34 percent larger 
than J.C. Penny’s in downtown 
Burlington. 

Murray claimed that due to 
the nature of the land parceling, 
each individual lot would require 
separate environmental hearings 
for any development. He 
believed, however, that this 
would make it more difficult for 
the city to protect its commer- 
cial interests, as Burlington’s 
objections lie in the overall 
economic threat of develop- 
ment, not within an individual 
store. 

Mayor Gordon Paquette, in 
response to an alderman’s posi- 
tion against “interfering in any 
and every development in Chit- 
tenden County,” said that the 
city “will have to take a_stand 
on development outside Burling- 
ton. The fight (vs. Pyramid Mall 
Co.) is now on a Federal level 
and it will decide if these subur- 


ban malls which: have been 


ruining cities across the nation 
will deal a death blow to the city 
of Burlington.”” Actions such as 
appealing the commission’s rul- 
ing, the mayor believes, were 
effective ways to prevent “a 
back door for another Pyramid 
Mall.” 


Burlington aldermen, who 
knew nothing of the Blair park 
development nor of the appeal 
for party status, did not agree. 
Alderman Russell F. Niquette 
objected to the appeal, saying 
that he-was “concerned that we 
not start opposing all types of 
development in the Chittenden 
County area.” 

Alderman Allen Gear, was 
“dismayed that we, as a city, 
filed an appeal for party status 
without the Board’s knowledge. 
I think we should get out of it,” 
he said. 


Cynic Seminars Continue 


Staff Report 
The Vermont Cynic seminar series will present 
a discussion of investigative journalism with Robert 
Rosenthal tonight gat 8:00 p.m. in the Billings 


North Lounge. 


Rosenthal will talk on the problems and 
techniques associated with the gathering and 


writing ofthe news. He recently” 


“covered the 


demonstrations at Seabrook and will talk of his 
experiences there; as well as other fundamentals of ~ 


' "investigative iournalism. 


Rosenthal has worked for the Boston Globe for 
five years covering local, state, and national affairs. 
He was a former assistant to the foreign editor at 
- the New_York Times before working with the _ 
Globe. He will cover ‘the national presidential _ 


campaign for the Boston 


vs 


- election year. 


paper in the. upcoming 
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By Russell Glitman sy 
UVM’s plans to construct a 
library storage and Instrumenta- 
tion and Model Facility building 
were approved by the Burlington 
Planning Commission October 
ll. 

The building will be located 
behind the University infirmary; 
and will not be visible from 
either East Avenue or Williston 


To conserve energy, only 
one .level of the 15,000 squaré 
foot two-story building will be 
above ground, The lower level 
library storage will house -pre- 
1930 periodicals. The upper 
level will provide for IMF’s 
electronic and office machine 


‘repair offices, 


IMF employs 25 technicians 
and engineers who currently 
work in Highland Industrial 
Park, Winooski. 

Snyder also said the build- 
ing will be constructed in order 
to facilitate the future addition 
of a 17,000 square foot space to 
house the offices of the Univer- 
sity’s physical plant. The plant is 
now located at Fort Ethan 
Allen, and employs 25 to 30 
persons. 

Bringing these services to 


The energy so 


s-oo+; 


campus will cut the costs of 
transportation and will central- 
ize the - University’s services, 
Snyder said. 
See ean 

Turning -to the King Street 
rehabilitation project, the. Board 
said that it is still negotiating a 
one-year contract with La 
Bounty Construction for rental 


units to house displaced persons 
Road. my 


hile their apartments are being 
renovated. 

‘Randy Kammerbeek, head 
of Burlington’s Planning Depart- 
ment, declined to. reveal the 
location of the apartment build- 
ing which will house displaced 
residents, saying only that it was 
within the King Street area. 

The apartment consists of 
six two-bedroom units which 
will be rented for $350 a month. 
The city has agreed to pay that 
amount of rent which is in 
excess of what the relocated 
tenants had paid for their 
previous units. 

SeeEESEE 

Chairman Aswad of the 
Burlington Planning Commission 
announced the opening this 
week of up to 200 public 
parking spaces at the Strong 
Theatre site. 
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Moran electric plant generates power around the cloc 
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days a week and is 25 years old. 


Burlington Electric Opts 
For Ontario Hydro 


By Debbie Wismer 

The Burlington Electric 
Department has decided to 
shelve plans for the construction 
of a 50 megawatt wood burning 
plant, opting instead to import 
electricity .from Ontario Hydro 
of Toronto. 

If the plan receives final 
approval, Burlington would 
begin receiving ~power —from 
Ontario Hydro in 1983. 

“It’s still up in the air,” 
cautioned Tim Cronin, Director 
of Public Relations at BED. 
“Nothing has been finalized. The 
final decision should be made in 


- two to three months. 


_Cronin stated that cost was 
the major factor in the decision. 
In. the short term (10-12 years) 
Ontario Hydro is expected to 
save 1-2 million annually over 
the cost of .the wood buming 
facility. It should. be 1-2 cents 
per kilowatt less, said Cronin. 
; The wood « burning plant 
would have been built in Bur- 
lington’s North End and con- 
sumed 2400 tons of wood chips 
per day. Its estimated construc- 
tion cost was $80 million. 
Burlington voters approved their 
10 percent share of the construc- 
tion .costs in March, 1978. 


“..the wood 


burning plant 


is not- completely 


/ | 3? ¥ ' 


There were other problems 
with the wood buming facility 
that affected the decision. 
According to David White, of 
the Vermont Public Interest 


Research Group, the current’ 


price of wood chips is much 
higher than BED originally esti- 


mated. He also felt that con- . 


White also questioned. the 
soundness of the exhausting 
wood supplies in an energy 
producing system (the wood 
plant) that would utilize only 30 
percent of the energy potential 
of wood chips. He said, “70 
percent of the energy from 
wood is lost to conversion to 
and transmission of electricity. 

, Wood is better used to directly 

. heat homes,” said White, “where 
only 10 percent of the energy is 
lost.” ms 


Cronin emphasized; how- 

ever, that BED is . presently 
operating a 20 megawatt wood 
burning facility and that “we 
plan to keep on using it in 
the future.” 
: He also explained. that the 
wood burning plant is not 
completely’ dead. ‘We. took a 
real hard look at the cost differ- 
ence, but a lot can happen 
to bring it back.”’ 


Cronin sited a number ot 
influential factors from a list of 
approximately 10. If a nuclear 
moratorium is passed, building 
electrical plants would be neces- 
sary to replace Vermont Yankee. 
He also mentioned that Ontario 
Hydro’s price may well rise 
above what BED is willing to 
pay. 


Further, “if an oil embargo 
or significant shortage should 


.-oceur, we would be affected, if 


restrictions. were introduced,” 
said Cronin. 

The electricity derived from 
Ontario Hydro will have to be 
transmitted via existing power 
lines. Although Cronin stated 
that those lines should. be 
sufficient to carry the increased 
oad “‘we don’t know for sure 
right now.” 

Steve Lange; a member of a 
citizen’s Ad Hoc committee 
which investigated the BED 
proposal, also praised -the deci- 
sion. However, he feels it did not 
go far enough. He would like to 
have seen a commitment fot 
only to postpone building the 
plant, but .to use it as a last 
resort. 

He stated that conservation 


Capa —-traetiing for the-wood-chips with should- ‘be the first source: of 


area operators would have posed 
a problem due mainly to high 
costs. fos 


energy, the use of Ontario power: 
second, home use of wood third, 
and fourth the wood plant. He: 


Which will possibly give 


felt this approach “is the most 
economically and environ- 
mentally.sound.”’ 


Other- 
Developments. 


The. 25-yeaf-old Moran 
plant, located on Burlington’s 
lakefront, is a 30 megawatt plant 
which is currently - running 
around the clock to provide 
Burlington’s electric needs. Two- 
thirds of the eléctricity gengr- 
ated by the plant is produced 
from wood chips. : 

The preliminary feasibility 
study of the McNeil plant found 
that it would be possible: to 
generate electricity with wood if 
wood chips could be purchased 
at $12 a ton. The price of a ton 
of coal is $45.80. The electrical 
demand on the plant would also 
have to grow by five to seven 
percent for its construction to 
be economical. The study also 
pointed out that the plant could 
be constructed if costs were kept 
to the predicted figure 

The plant will take 2% years 
to construct if the department 
decides it would be-more econo- 


mical tlian Ontario-Hydro in the| 


future. The cost of the plant, 
however, will grow by $10 
million each year that the plant 


lis postponed. 


Work on the McNeil plant 
has already cost $1.7 million, 
$400,000 of which was spent for 
purchase of land for the site in 
the Intervale. A spokesman said 
that the savings from using wood 
chips at the Moran Plant have 
underwritten this cost. 

Mayor Gordon Paquette 
recommended that the Electric 
Commission explore the possibi- 
lity of acquiring federal aid to 


‘get the plant constructed. He 


suggested that the commission 
travel to Washington D.C. to 
present the study to the Federal 
Energy Commission. 


“Tf the FEC is concerned]. 


about renewable energy sources 


has the opportunity to set 
example for the nation.” ~~ 
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EI Salvador 
Coup 


El Salvador’s | new ruling 
military junta aniael a plan. 
to ease the country’s social and 
political ills yesterday. 

The two. colonels who: led 
Tuesday’s coup against. former 
President Carlos. Humberto 


Romero, who_ has. reportedly . 


fled the country, also committed 
themselves to calling free elec- 


tions within a feasonable period | 


of time. 

However, the viatence that 
has. ripped El Salvador for the: 
last two years continued unaba- 
ted Wednesday. At least. three 
soldiers were killed in- clashes 
between soldiers and _ leftist’ 
guerillas in the Mejicanos district 
of the capital. Troops also 
moved against Workers who had 
struck three factories. - 

Centrist opponents of the 
ousted Romero. regime said 
Wednesday they were taking a 
“wait and see” attitude toward 
the new junta, which is expected 
to be expanded to include three 
civilians. 


The Nobel. 

a 
Prize 

The Nobel Prize in Econo- 
mic Science was awarded jointly 
Tuesday to two economists 
known for their work on deve- 
loping nations. 

The Royal Swedish Acade- 
my, in announcing the 1979 
economic awards, said both men 
are “‘deeply concerned about 
need and poverty in the world 
and are engaged in finding ways 
out of underdevelopment. The 
two men are Sir Arthur Lewis, a 


~ native of the West Thies, and of. 


the University of. Chicago, and 
Theodore Schultz, of. Princeton 
University. —. 

WA PPcssesy Catholic nun - 
living the poor in the” 
slums tta has won the 
Nobel. Pease Prize. The Nobel- 
Committee said it will award the 
prize to Mother Teresa, acclaim-’ 
ed as “the saint. of the gutters,” 
Born 69 years ago in Yugoslavia, 
Mother” Teresa established ‘a 
mission in Calcutta in 1948," 
There’ are ‘now éimilar missions 
_across India and in 14 other 
countries. Mother Teresa says 
she'll use the 190 ~thousand 
~ dollars in “Prize money to ‘build © 
more, 

. Fifty-six people, including 
President Carter, had been nomi- 


-_ nated for the Peace Prize, 


Mother Teresa is the fourth 
woman and the first resident of 
Andia to win it. She said that by 
making the award to her, the 
prize committee is ‘‘recognizing 
the presence of the poor in the 
world.” She added that “‘greed is 
the greatest obstacle to peace in 
the world.” 


New 


Department 
of Education 


President Carter signed a bill 
yesterday that pries the “E” 
loose from the Department of 
H-E-W. Fhe measure.creates a 
new Department of Education, 
and renames Health, Education 
and Welfare as Health and 
Human Services. The President 
called education the ‘“‘biggest 
single national investment.”’ The. 
new department will have about 
17 thousand employees and a 
budget of more than 14 billion 
dollars. 


Tonight 


* Cambodian 


_Food Arrives 


The. first substantial food 
shipment~ for Cambodia, 1500 
tons, has arrived in the Cambo- 
dian port of Kompong Son, it 
was reported yesterday. 
© The string of cargo repre- 
sents more than has been ship- 
~ped to the starving country all 
summer. Aid officials at the 
United Nations said that 6,000 
more tons of food are currently 
enroute by freighter. 


Cargo can only be moved at 


a rate of 400 tons a day, how- 
ever, due to the inadequate 
Cambodian rail system. 

A House © subcommittee 


voted unanimously in favor of a: 


bill to spend 35 million dollars 
to. aid starving Cambodians. A 


Foreign _ Affairs - subcommittee- 


took the action despite a report 
that food shipments are going to 
Vietnamese soldiers who occupy: 
Cambodia. 


CIA Predicts 
Gas Hikes 


The Central Intelligence 
Agency -predicted Wednesday 
that long lines at the gas pump 
will return. — probably just as 
the nation pulls itself out of a 
recession. Maurice Ernst, direc- 
tor of the CIA’s Office of 
Economic Research, told a 
House subcommittee that major 
oil shortages will return, possibly 
by 1981. The Intelligence Agen- 
cy also expects oil production to 
decline, and prices to keep going 
_up through the 1980’s. 

Meanwhile, about a thou- 
sand retired people, many of 
whom had come by bus from 
surrounding states, marched on 


‘the headquarters. of the Ameri- 


can Petroleum Institute in Wash- 
ington, It.was one of dozens of. 
demonstrations across the coun- 


try called to demand lower 


energy prices. 

In Montana, members of the 
AFL-CIO. went door to door, 
distributing what they called 
“oil discredit cards” — postcards 
to be sent to Congress in protest 
of high oil prices. 


Balisy U.S. 
Flexes Biceps 


American Marines splashed 
ashore yesterday at the Guan- 


~tanamo Bay Naval Base in-Cuba, 
The 22-hundred marines will — 


spend about four weeks at the 
U.S. base, practicing maneuvers, 


-The.morning’s-exercise, watched 


by about 80 American reporters 


and a nearby Soviet surveill-. 


ance ship, was in response to 
Soviet refusal to move its troops 
from Cuba. 


Killer vt 
Amendment 
Defeated 


One of the so-called “Killer - 


Amendments” to the SALT Il 
treaty was defeated in a vote by 
the Senate Foreign’ Relations 
Committee -Wednesday. The 


Author-Humorist 


Perelman Dies 


Author-humorist S. J. Perel- 


“man has died at the age of 75. 


He was found dead yesterday at 
his-New York apartment. ° 
Perelman was perhaps best 
known for his humorous essays, 
which appeared in the New 
Yorker magazine over the years. 
But he had an eclectic career, 


writing. books and screenplays. 


Perelman had been in good 


_ health, according to his lawyer, 


James Maythias, who said the 
cause of death has not been 
determined. 

Maythias says he’d -been 
with the author for several hours 
the day before and he “seemed 
fine.”” He also said no funeral 


~plans-have-been-made.—- 


Perelman’s-joy was in eccen- 
tricity and in the sound of 
words. Born in Brooklyn in 
1904, he first wanted to become 
a cartoonist, drawing figures on 
long cardboard strips in his 
father’s dry goods: store. 

He went to Brown Univer- 
sity and joined the college 
humor magazine, first as a 
cartoonist and later as editor. In 
that capacity, he wro#€ editor- 
ials, the first public writing he 
ever did. 


Oklahoma. 
Murders 


committee voted 9-6 against¢=-- 


including the Soviet backfire 


bomber in the treaty terms. The . 


measure was called, a “Killer 
Amendment” because it would 
have made significant changes in 
the treaty, and probably forced 
new negotiations with the 
Soviets. 
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BBR 


_ Investigative J ournalism. 
_ Robert Rossnthial 


8:00 pm 


Billings North Lounge 


Mr, Rosenthal recently. covered the Seabrook demonstration 

for the Boston Globe and will speak on the techniques and 4 
problems associated with the gathering and writing of the news. 2 
-He has worked for the Globe for five years and was formerly © 
assistant. to the foreign editor of the New York Times — 


- The Vermont Cynic Seminar Series 


Roger. Stafford has been 
convicted it Oklahoma City of 


murdering four teen-agers and ~ 


two men in.a-13 hundred dollar 
steakhouse robbery. The prose- 


.cutor had.called the crime ‘‘the 


most dastardly” in the history of 
Oklahoma. 


VERMONT CYNIC 
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Association feel it necessary to reply to last week’s 
editorial concerning certain issues -and ade sat 
which must be* addressed in. the coming year. The 
topics mentioned included) the recent proposal to 
change the University curriculum, Class overcro 
tuition increases, and the student lobby. These are ‘a! 
serious issues that will require the immediate atten- 
tion of the Student Association. The purpose of this 


article is to point out.what strategies we will employ 


in addressing these areas: 


The Curriculum Proposal: One year ago, Presi-- 


dent, Lattie Coor appointed a special committee 
comprised of faculty and students to write a report 
on general education at UVM. The report describes 


the history and’ present status of the University’s | 


curriculum. Furthermore, it discusses trends and 
developments in general education nationwide: It also 
sets forth the principles it believes should apply to an 
undergraduate education. Finally, the Committee on 
Baccalaureate Education. (COBE) report presents a 


proposal for general education at UVM. Quite clearly, 


this proposal must be analyzed and. discussed in 
depth by the student body. On Monday, October 29, 


‘at 7:00 p.m. in Ira Allen Chapel, four of UVM’s top 


student debaters will review. the. principles and 
proposal set. forth in the COBE report and discuss 
whether it should be adopted as university policy. 


- Following the debate will be a discussion and inquiry 


in which students can voice their concerns about this 


proposed change. Copies of the repart are available at , 
* .the S.A. Office. 


The Student Advisory Committee to the Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs and the Student 


Do the Dishes 


4 
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By Nancy Powell 

In response to Bob Gale’s heartrending appeal 
(see Gallery, Sept. 20) to that notorious-coalition, 
separatist women and chauvinist men, to stop opp- 
ressing men, I must congratulate him on his truly 
innovative critique of sex-roles..Separatists — women 
who wish to build alternate ways of living and loving, 
without men and male-defined society — stand 
chastised. We have been so badly exploiting our dear 
harmless, inoffensive brothers; guilty,-infers Gale, 
hecause we are women and because of this outrageous 

' ‘to participate in and support (inherently 
oppressive) the patriarchy. 

Ah, poor men! Someone has ‘“‘torn the rE 
ity” from them, They can’t cry, and what a triumph 
that tiey are now holding babies. (see photo). Gale 
would have us believe that women have had, with 
men, equal access in shaping the mores and ‘traditions 
which have been so harsh on him. Yet he acknow- 
ledges that it is only “today” that women are forcing 
their way out into the “cruel,” “tharsh” world. How 
then have we played this extensive role in warping 
men into the macho beasts they are today? (no 
sarcasm intended.) 

At least two points deserve considefation. First, 
women have historically acted as the agents of the 
male oppressor — mothers bound the feet of their 


daughters in China, performed (and continue doing so’ 


to this day) clitoridectormies, removal of the clitoris, 


frequently with genital mutilation (or infibulation) in ~ 


Asia, Africa and South America (because this was 
pleasing to male tastes), and have inculcated in their 
girl children the proper disregard of self:and submis- 
siveness required of women in heterosexual society. 
Without these qualities, the women would have been 


unmarriageable, and, having no access to skills which » 


would lead to self-sufficiency, would have been a 
drain on their families. But who determines the 


mores, laws, stereotypes, of a (patriarchal) culture? 


Men in control of the courts, legislatures, presses, 
churches, etc, Women perpetuate the traditional roles 
because refusal to do so can mean death, poverty, 


-being outcast, or ‘tmnere!! paychic/ ational discom- 


fort. 


Secondly, Gale. implies that he would just as soon 
forego all the pleasures which befall men in this hard 


cold world. I really doubt it, and even if it’s true, 


would he want to trade places with the average 
woman, who, even if he works, still does the dishes, 
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. laundry,. cleaning, children, etc. etc. ad nauseum?? 


Would he like to earn some 60% of what a man.-earns 
for the same job? His message is the essence of 
paternalism — “go back to the safe hearth, dear 
children, it’s too rough for you out here.” Which it is 


-— as men have.created this technological-nuclear. 


society, none of us stand much of a chance for long, 
healthy lives. Fortunately, separatists are acting on 
new, non-death-worshipping ways of life. Instead of 
placing the blame for a distorted, war- and profit- 
oriented culture(s) where it lies, Gale unoriginally 
blames the perennial victim — women. 

Men surely do need to cultivate and express their 
_emotional selves. I agree that they do suffer a type of 
oppression, that boys are not allowed to grow into 
full human potential. There is for me, however, no 
comparison between not being able to watch the 
flowers grow and the reduction/annihilation which 
women have experienced for milenia, including 
physical confinement which nears torture (corsets, 
high heels, chastity belts...) death for spiritual prac- 
ticés other than Christianity (namely the goddess- 
worshipping and/or lesbian nine, million who were 
burned over a three century period for being witches) 


and the denial of control over our bodies, which . 


minimally must include the right to abortion and to 


. meet our own gynecological needs: 


I too could submit emotion-provoking photo- 
graphs, of the women in Vietnam who were gang- 
raped by U.S. soldiers, then killed by live grenades 
which had been shoved up their vaginas, or shots of 
the 12 Black women brutally murdered within a 
4-month period this year in Boston’s Dorchester area. 
Or pictures of beaten women, who are the subject of 
flip jokes by professors at university, and. by 
almost everyone else... 


fe The man who does not ‘stil demana ‘and expect 
n 


urturance from women is raré. “‘Love me for not 
(blatantly) oppressing you,” is Gale’s theme, “‘sup- 
port men, love men, be there for men; etc. etc,” This 
is just the point — his anger at separat 
ly insecurity that this support will be withdr 
things are as threatening to the status 
virtually all men as the woman .who lives’ without 
men and prefers it that way. And it is men who retain 
[power (and. will continue to, forced to felin- 


ae it), who must initiate the changes which, as. 
Gale points out, are needed to. allow us. self 


realization’as full human beings. — ame 


Action Committee of the S.A. Senate are already 
considering the possible implications of the proposal 
on students. They will continue to study this issue 
throughout the semester. With the help of the univer- 
sity media services, we hope to point out to students 


‘what this proposed change would mean. Since an 


action will eventually be made by the UVM Faculty 
Senate, it is imperative that students actively partici- 
pate.in the discussion leading to a final decision 
by the faculty. Only then can we maximize our 
influence on the outcome. 

Classroom Overcrowding and Problems with 
Financial Aid: Overcrowding of classes and financial 
aid are serious problems for students this year. These 
were main topics of discussion when the newly 
elected Senate of the S.A. met with President Coor, 
Academic Vice-President Arns, Trustee Chairman 
Burke, and the leadership of the Faculty Senate. It 
appears that the best approach is to identify specific 
cases of overcrowding and student problems with 
financial aid. The S.A. Student Action Committee is 
now in the process of compiling these case studies. 
We believe these will prove to be a valid description 
of the present disorder and will initiate a response by 
the administration to alleviate our problems-in-these 


_ areas. 


Tuition and the Student Lobby: The UVM Board 
of Trustees recently passed a rgsolution projecting a 
10% increase in student tuitions for next year. Since 
in-staters have already been slapped with a 15,4% 
increase for this fiscal year, next year’s projected 
increase will add up to a two-year hike of well over 
25% (or $350). For out-of-staters, a tuition increase 
of over 21% (or $746) is likely for this same period. 

The Student Association is very distressed by this 
situation, One should realize the 10% projected 
increase for in-state and out-of-state tuitions may be a 


“conservative estimate. It assumes the University will 


be successful in attaining a 6% (or $889,000) increase 
in the state appropriation for next year. If the state 
decides‘not to grant this request, tuition for in-staters 
could jump as much as 16% over its present level. 
A strong student lobby is therefore obvious. A 
student voice must be heard among the legislators in 
Vermont. On Thursday, November 15, the S.A. will 
hold its fifth annual Legislative Day. Student hosts 
are presently: being sought to take part in the day’s 
activities. It will be an excellent opportunity for 
students to talk to their state legislators. : 
The S.A. realizes the importance of contacting 
legislators on a personal, level. Our approach should 
employ as many students and parents ‘as possible who 
will either write or call on their legislators to express 


their concerns. Only by a personal approach can we 


optimize our effectiveness when we travel to Mont- 
pelier to testify on behalf of Students. 

The newly elected student leadership _ must 
confront these key issues and problems. With the help. 


and of many cogcemed students, Lite! io be - 


equal to the tasks. 
' Adam Mathews is Chatman of the Shuitene 
Association Communications Committee. 
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* Rolling Stone magazine recently ran an article 
claiming that the disco boom may be.over. Record 


Sales are off considerably, and the initial hysteria ~ 


that accompanied this societal fad is dying down. 
In_ its. place, music. that reflects individualism, 


Originality, and spontaneity has emerged. This type | 


of music-now controls 18 of the top 20 spots in 
terms of record’ sales as of last week. 

We feel this is a good sign. 

Disco connotes a society bent on escaping from 
itself into a narcissist, conformist atmosphere 


~-where a person becomes an-actor on astage for the 


five or six hours he or she may spend dancing the 
correct dances in the correct clothes undef all 
those flashing lights. It. perpetuates the idea that 
the disco boy should pick up the disco girl or go 
home a failure. 


On the other hand, the newer music lyrically ~~ 
emphasizes social concerns while wrapping it in 


music that is distinct in sound. Economic injus- 
tices, governmental absurdities, and social change 
all are espoused in the newer types-of music. 

Music is an important barometer of society's 
general feeling. In the lighter times of the early 
‘60’s came the four boys from Liverpool to enter- 
tain with light love songs. As the war progressed, 
acid rock, replete with loud, screaming guitars and 


the likes of Jimi Hendrix pervaded as the new - 


generation struggled with the irrationality of the 


times. In the seventies, bewildered and confused ~ 


after the downfall of Nixon, the oatmeal-like 
presence of Gerald Ford, the confusion of Jimmy 
Carter, skyrocketing inflation, and energy short- 
ages, people wanted to escape. Thus, disco emer- 


_ ged. 


As America enters the ‘80's, new music-will 
carry them. Enlightened lyrics, jumpy, energetic 
beats, and individual styles of dress and behavior 
point to a reawakening. Hopefully, this new music 
will spawn an. equally enlightened, energetic 
populus willing to take risks; willing to go against 


the grain in order to achieve the betterment ofthe _~ 


whole. 


Letters 


Intramurals Provide 


To the Editor: 

In response to Keith Allen’s 
reply concerning intramural 
sports we must take issue. 

Mr. Allen, how can you be 
so blind to what we as students 
perceive intramurals to actually 


—be. You claim “‘...intramurals is 


for enjoyment, the spirit of the 
game and meeting people.’ A 


~statement like that can only lead 


us to believe that you are living 
in the Dark Ages when it comes 
to student needs. 

Most students do not have 
the physical ability to compete 
on the varsity level but. still 
yearn for the thrill of competi- 
tion. Your idea that intramurals 
are nothing more than a “tea 


TH PRESIDENT 
DEMANDS Tus 


party”’ leads us to believe that 
we all should be wearing jackets 
and ties instead of shorts and 
sneakers! Although the level of 
skill in intramurals may not be 
as high as at the varsity level, the 
sense of competition is equally 
‘as keen, After playing intra- 
murals for over three years, we 


‘have experienced many indica- 


tions of how intense the compe- 
tition actually is. In some 
games, people have strived so 
hard to win that verbal. alterca- 
-tions have almost led to fisti- 
cuffs. In tennis, a dispute over 
one point in a tight match has 
led to ill-feelings simply because 
competitors aré playing to ‘win 


Dear Class of 1981: 

I would like to thank. you 
for the support you. gave the 
Junior Class Council during the 
election. It was an excellent 
turnout by the class. 

This is a short note for} your 


“benefit, to inform you that the 


Class of 1981 Council is plan- 
ning events to begin in the near 
future. These events will be for 
the benefit of the class and the 
surrounding community. What 
we as the council for the class 
will try to do is bring the mem- 
_ bers of the Class of 1981 closer 


and. not ‘to find a drinking 
partner. — 
Get real, Mr.. Allen! When 


people step into .a collegiate d 


athletic’ endeavor,, no matter 
what the level, they strive to 
win. It’s obvious that you are 
sadly out of touch with the way 


we, the students, actually view . 


intramurals. Go to an “A” 
division basketball game and 
then tell us if you still see 
intramurals in: the same light. 

Sincerely, 

Todd Laliberte 

Jeff Willey 

’ Kim Lowell , 

P.S. Where’d you hear soccer is a 
non-contact sport?!? 


Class of 81 Council 


together, since the friendsltips 
made in college are very strong 
and last a lifetime; they don’t 
end on a day in May. 

We -‘are.. planning. many 
events for the class and it will 
involve. a great deal of participa- 
tion, so when we get in touch 
with you please try to help as 
much as possible. 

Thank you 

Frank Colletta, Pres. 
Lisa Tucker, V.P. 
Lisa Lafayette, Sec. 

. Sara Gaylord, Tres. 


My Name i is 1454a. 


Dear Editor: 
1 am writing this open‘letter 
‘in hopes that you might publish” ’ 
it in your school newspaper. I 
realize. that this may be an 
be sy letter to some of your 
rs, but 1am -writing it out 
ofa genuine need for communi-_ 
o- Otherwise, 1 would not. 


ble you to perform this kind “ 


ge pimes! i Beans L. 


“Thompson. I'm” Healthy, 25 


years old, 5’1 11”, 160 Ibs., with 
brown. hair and- blue eyes. I 
“enjoy reading, bh mellow 
- music, and keeping in touch 
“with my . body and Nature. 
eh a you very much for 

thé time out at your busy 
‘cor eure letter. 


yours, 
-» Denis L. ag 14542 
~ PA 1000 
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mosexuality: The Invisible 


Homose arui.the ea i 
By Evans-Raymond Pierre 


Racial and ethnic minorities and women have all 


suffered discrimination in employment, housing, and 


education. At some time ‘in our nation’s history, these 


groups have also been subjected to social and political 
oppression. 

Today our republic’s ‘constitution protects the 
rights of racial. and ethnic minorities. Moreover, most 
of the states’ constitutions outlaw discrimination on 
the basis of gender. © 


Clearly, these laws were especially written to 


protect the civil rights of visible minorities, who 


because of their group identity, skin color, or sex, 


would otherwise face discrimination. } 

When a Native American or a black el fora 
job, not only will his skills be taken into account but 
also his skin color, simply because he can not hide his 
membership in his respective race. Similarly the 


Irish-Catholic- or the Jew cannot hide his surname’ 


which associates him with his ethno-religious group. 
Neither can a physically seekers person hide his 
physical disability. 


Such individuals belong | to visible minority ay 


groups. If no distinction could be made between 
blacks and whites, Jews and Protestants, and men and 
women, the need for special protection under the law 
would be unnecessary. 

Over the past ten years, however, a nonhomo- 
geneous group- whose members are from all races, 


most religions, every nationality and all economic, 


social, and occupational backgrounds, has claimed 


discrimination on account of its members’. sexual 
preferences. 

Homosexuals insist that they are discriminated * 
against in the hgusing and job markets. But, I ask 
them, “‘How can’ we heterosexuals spot homosexuals 
merely by looking at or talking to them?” When in 
public, most homosexuals dress and behave in the 
same manner as most heterosexuals. 

Assume that you, the reader, are the owner of a 
respectable apartment house and have an apartment 


to rent. Would you refuse to rent it to a man with | 


_, effeminate mannerisms or a woman “with a deep 
voice? __ : 

On the. other hand, you might reasonably be 
reluctant to rent the apartment to a man who is 
dressed in pink shorts, white high heeled shoes, and 
lime green sécks or to a woman who for no apparent 
reason. told you she was a lesbian. 


A person’s sexual preference is sail 66 his/her .. 


ptivate life, which no one has the right to pry into. 
But it is also the right of a person to be spared from 
_being told about it. 

Homosexuals have no unique or visible character- 
istics by whith the majority of heterosexuals can 
identify them, unless homosexuals purposely dress in 

garish clothes and call attention to themselves by 
unusual behavior or proclaim their sexual deviancy. 

A heterosexual male who boasts. about his sexual 
achievements, covers himself with jewelry, showers 
himself with cologne, and-struts about with his shirt 
unbuttoned to his waist, may ‘“‘prove” his manhood, 


* 


but may also expect to be considered obvi and to 
_be discriminated against. 


What does coming out of the closet mean to 
homosexuals? If it means showing off their. sexual 


preference. to-the-world and demanding to be ptotect-. 


ed by law from discrimination, then let sadists, 
masochists, necrophiliacs and transvestites step out of 


‘their closets and identify themselves. Local and state 


lawmakers can then begin drafting anti-discrimination 
laws much like the laws homosexuals have been 
clamoring for. z 

Our society has ‘strong mores related to sexual 
conduct. While people are free to follow almost any 
lifestyle they choose, they must not forget they may 
be criticized, and perhaps discriminated against, if 
they volunteer to make public their sexual lifestyle. 

There’ is no clear, visible difference between 
homosexuals and heterosexuals. The many homo- 


_sexuals who have been and are discriminated against 


have partially themselves to blame if they purposely 
dressed or behaved in a revealing manner, or because 


_.of the pride in their lifestyle volunteered unwanted 


information on their sexual lives. 

Laws prohibiting discrimination on the basis of 
sexual deviancy must be stricken down (as in.Dade 
County, Florida in 1978) or not written at all. 


‘Instead, laws prohibiting inquiries by employers, 


landlords, and all others into a person’s sexual life 
without his/her consent should be drafted to protect | 
everyone’s privacy and civil liberty. 


1980 Elections; A Pre-Retrospective Analysis 


By Dan Gillmor 

Vermont Secretary of State James Guest recently 
deleted a retrospective, analytical. synopsis of the 
1978 Vermont elections from a booklet, commission- 
ed by his office, that also listed numerical and per- 
centage returns from those elections. 

In a display of editorial righteousness, the 
Burlington Free Press and Rutland Herald chided 
Guest for including the synopsis in a “‘state’’ publica- 
tion — never mind that the University of Vermont, 
not the State of Vermont, holds the copyright on the 
book — and agreed that Guest was correct in snipping 
the offending pages. 

To save time and newsprint in 1981, here is a 
pre-retrospective analysis of the 1980 elections: 
prospective candidates for Secretary of State may 


scissor this column now, for practice. 
mrriti it | 


1980 was a year of electoral surprises. Not only 
did Vermonters prefer Texan John Connally to New 
Englander Teddy Kennedy in the Presidential race, 
but they also tured out of office virtually every 
incumbent who chose to run again. Most startling was 
T. Garry Buckley’s election to the United States 
Senate, with some 28% of the vote in a five-way race. 
But nearly every other race was marked by BApIECS 
dented voter independence. ---~. . ~~ 

a / Mi DATE hi “saline 


he 


Genesis of the 1980 results was the near-universal 
dissatisfaction of the electorate for its chosen leaders. 
Indeed, approval ratings for Congress and the Presi- 
dent has fallen to new depths by late 1979, sinking 
under 10% for both. State office holders were not 
immune from this displeasure, and a still-secret poll 
commissioned by the Vermont Republican Party 
indicated, in early 1980, that fewer than 20% of 
Vermonters considered politics more ‘“‘worthwhile” a 
profession than pimping, whether locally or in 
Washington. 

When Rep. James Jeffords announced. that he 


would seek the Senate seat then held by Patrick . 


Leahy, neither man bargained for the stampede of 
candidates which followed them into the fray. 


Buckley had already filed as an independent, and he- 


was joined in September by James Mullin aiid Arthur 
Kreizel; the latter two had lost to Jeffords in the 
Republican primary. Buckley surged in the polls 
when he called Jeffords and Leahy “big-spending, 
liberal Washington clones,’ while Mullin and Kreizel, 
with the help of large media budgets, captured 
narrow but significant constituencies. Buckley 
attributed his victory to “‘the horse of Vermont- 
ers, who threw out that windbas } the State House” 
in the process. 

In fact,.Gov. Snelling’s loss to M. Jerome Dia- 
mond was. due not so much to Snelling’s continuing 


feud with Buckley as his own inattentiveness to state 
affairs during his quixotic Ford-for-President cam- 
paign. Diamond appeared to gain points when he 
asked Vermonters to “elect a Governor who: isn’t 
running for Vice-President,”’ although in early 1981, a 
top member of Gov. Diamond’s staff resigned to form 
an “exploratory” Diamond-for-Senate committee. 
Diamond received unexpected help from would-be 
Democratic primary opponents Madeline Kunin, then 
Lt. Governor, and Vermont House Speaker Timothy 
O’Connor. Kunin ran for Jeffords’ vacated Congres- 
sional seat, while O’Connor hedged so long in declar- 
ing his candidacy that he missed the filing deadline 
for the primary. The most notable feature of the 
Snelling-Diamond campaign was that its degree of 
mud slinging was exceeded only by that of the 
KennedyConnally tilt. President Connally subse- 


quently appointed Snelling Ambassador to Nepal. 
In the race tor Vermont's sole seat in the U.S. 


House of Representatives, Kunin defeated Marie 
Deitz and Peter Smith in ‘the general election. Deitz 
ran on an anti-abortion, anti-government platform in 
the Republican primary, beating Peter Smith, who 
then ran as a “Real Republican” in the general 
election. After finishing third ‘in the 3-way race, 
Smith declared that Vermonters were “a bunch of 
sheep” and vowed never again to seek public office. 
Kunin said that she was “lucky to run against two 
turkeys,” and admitted she was pleased that the Lt. 
Governor’s job had enabled her to maintain the 


_ appearance of accomplishment, while doing nothing. 


"The Liberty Union enjoyed its best year ever in 
1980. Bernard O’Shea won the Lt. Governorship 
against a large field, in a campaign marked by. a 
near-total press blackout, after one of O’Shea’s rivals 
raised a conflict-of-interest charge against O’Shea, 
who is a newspaper publisher. Fearing adverse public 
reaction, the Free Press (soon followed by most other 
Vermont papers, radio and television stations) simply 
dropped coverage of the campaign, 

Peter Diamondstone finally won an election 
when he defeated several candidates for the post of 
Attorney General. Diamondstone, a charter member 
of the Liberty Union, vowed to prosecute oil com- 
panies “until hell freefes over,” a pledge which many 
Vermonters, still shivering after the cold, expensive 
1979-80 winter, took seriously. Opposing Diamond- 
stone were Republican Dennis Bradley, who didn’t 
even bother to leave his New York State residence to 
campaign, and Greg MacKenzie, who defeated James 


_ Guest in the Democratic primary, _ 


Voter turnout in the | ra tones 


- lowest in history. Only 3.5% 0 


ate bothered to vote. 
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Reserved tickets $8.50 in: 
General Admission $750 


TICKET LOCATIONS: Upstairs Records, Burlington; Buch Spieler, 


Montpelier; Middle Earth,” 


Plattsburgh; Plus: Watch for the Marley Mobile Van traveling ticket center — every Mon. & 


Thurs., 
details! 


11.a.m.-4p.m. in front of Billings, UVM. The van will also stop in your area — watch for _ 


Once in awhile 
someone fights back. 


AL PACINO 


A NORMAN JEWISON Film 
- | ASRENS’ fie 
JUSTICE FOR JACK WARDEN OHN 
Ma: by DAVE GRUSIN tyr by ALAN &. MARILYN BERGMAN rea is Se ERG c @ 
cae geo cts ‘October 1 pre ee eonerrae 
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ly Tom Campbéll - 

Only, ew years after his sudden rise 
upon the national scene, Steve Martin, 
that very_wild and crazy sort of guy, faces . 
a comeback attempt. 

What's this? Steve Martin, the 
reigning rubberhead of ‘today’s comedy 
/scene having to face a Struggle for recog- 
nition? ; 

But wait... this is not an attempt to 
condemn the- master of mirth: It is 
instead ‘an attempt to consider what is 
really going on in the life of this happy 
sort of guy. It is not that he is in any real 

. danger-of slipping into obscurity in the 
near future. His grip on the comedy pulse 
of the nation is much too strong for that. 
If one. person seems to capture and 
radiate the essence of humor in every 
hair, every corpuscle, every atomic 
particle. in-his being, it. is indeed. Steve 
Martin. It is not a question of survival, 
then. It is instead a question of being on 


top of the world long enongh to beable - 


to take a good look into the endless pit of 


obscurity and to wonder, if only for a~ 


moment, where the first steps down 
begin. 

Financially, these is very little. for 
Steve Martin to worry about. The son of 
conservative, middle class Californians, he 
dropped out of UCLA (after studying, 
among’ other things, metaphysics, philo- 
sophy, and theatre) when he was-21 and 
began to write for the Smothers’ Bro- 
thers, winning an Emmy with the other. 
writers on the staff for their contribution. 
Soon he was’ making $1,500 4 week 
writing for Sonny and Cher, Pat Paulsen, 
and Glenn Campbell. 

Martin’s biggest break finally came, 
of course, through his appearances on 
The Johnny Carson. show and Saturday 
Night Live in late 1976. Since then the 
Steve Martin machine has rolled along at 
a‘ pace that seems not only remarkable 
but also unstoppable. Besides his TV 


> _ appearances (he might be confused by a 


casual viewer as being a regular on Satur- 
day Night Live), he has released three 
comedy albums, the first two of which 
have easily gone platinum and the third, 
Comedy is not Pretty, which has ‘just 
been released, in no danger of not repeat- 
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‘ing this feat: He has already appeared in 
two film roles, a short which he wrote — 
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and djrected called The. Absent-minded 
Waiter and as Dr. Maxwell in Sgt. Pepper, 
the musical flop of the decade, He’ll soon 
be seen playing the lead in George Lucas’ 
Radioland Murders ‘and also the starring | 


role in The Jerk, a film which-he-also — 
wrote the script for, For those who wish : 


to peruse the written achievements of Mr. 
Martin, there is also Cruel Shoes, a book 
which has recently. been teleased on the 
Berar labely = 
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You Can Be a Millionaire 


“«But Tom,” you’re probably saying 
by now, “just what makes Steve so darn 
funny? Tell us so that we too can be 
millionaires.” 

The most obvious thing about Steve 
Martin that most people must realize is 
that he is quite absurd. From his first 
album: 

“(Somewhat preturbed) How many 
people have .cats? Now let me ask you 
this... Do you trust them? Because I’ve 
got to get a pair of cat handcuffs... and 


I’ve got to get them fast. What a drag... F 


found out my cat was embezzling from 
me.’ 
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The abousdity of Steve Martin’s - 


outlook continues, inthis same | vein on 
Comedy is not Pretty. Although ‘much of 
this album is an accumulation of the rest 
of the material that he has been doing 
over the, past few years but has not been 
recorded, it is still richly humorous. We 
‘ discover that Jackie O. is ‘really a disgust- 
ing pig. at the dinner table, that Steve 
suffers from the same problem of meeting 
the opposite sex as the rest of us, that he 
has crazy fetishes (he likes to wear men’s 
underwear) and that he still plays a’ mean 
banjo, 

But what about Steve Martin’s 
philosophy on life? Somewhere within all 
of these humorous episodes there must be 
some serious statéments trying to make 
their way to the surface: Most of the 

«great comedians of recent memory all 
‘seem to have a serious side which they 
clung to for support and the basis of 
many of their serious moments. Lenny 


Bruce, as- outlandish and irreverent as he 
was in his day» was actually a pioneer of 
sorts in the area of civil rights. He saw the 
limits which society had placed on the 
“ability to do and say as.one wished and 
almost singlehandedly helped to change 
the way in which many looked at both 
themselves and others, helping to soften 
long standing social stereotypes and 
prejudices. «Today Richard Pryor con- 
tinues Very much in this same vein, 
although not having to face the condem- 
nations which finally helped push Bruce 
_to his death. 


Woody Allen’s comedy’ centers al- 

‘ most exclusively around his personal 
anxieties and insecurities, He. is the 
paranoid little guy who is often trying to 
demonstrate a security which he does not 
possess:. Robin Williams, today’s other 
great comedian, is an absurdist very much 
in the style of the Steve Martin tradition. 
But Williams also seems to have a heart as 
soft as warm oatmeal and his work is so 
full of Jove thy neighbor, respect your 


friends, and fellow man references that he 


| + finally becomes a little hard to ‘swallow 


~ without a large lump in your throat. 


.. The Existential Mr. Martin 


~The best barometer of the real Steve 


* Martin that I have yet come across is his 


“book Cruel Shoes, originally released in 
1977. Unfortunately it is still only 
available in hardcover,(125.pages)-at the 
quite unfunny price of $6.95. if it’s the 


-- swift patterned absurdity (intro, dialogue, 


pick | up. It is instead of a somewhat more | 


) of Mr. Martin that one craves, 
gh; this-might not be the book to 


complex Steve Martin that is both off- 
hand gnd often be satisfying. 
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line, which had seemed at first to iie 
dormant. : 

Steve Martin’s style, especially when 
seen in print, is on one level quite simple. 


He takes an idea, a place, or an event and 
expands upon it in often unrealistic, and 
at times almost existential ways. But it is 
not the technique which shines through 
in Cruel Shoes, it is the subtle emotion 
and, comic wit which constantly takes one 
by surprise. Although true of much of his 
work as a whole, the stories in Cruel 
Shoes are not created with a punchline. 
They instead work casually around each 
central idea, expanding fully upon it 
within. the short structure of each. 


Some of the subjects include ‘“‘Seri- 
ous Dogs” (I had always thought dogs to 
be playful and spirited... That is until that 
day I met -the serious dogs.”) “The 
Children called him Big Nose,” “Wrong 
Number,” and “Poodles... Good Eating.” 


Let’s Get Serious 
(for a moment) 


Will Steve Martin survive after the 
next couple of years? During his recent 
appearance on Saturday Night Live his 
comedy seemed to.be drawing itself out a 
bit, not getting quite as many laughs as it . 
used to. The blame in this case, though, 
probably lies in the fact that John Belushi 
and Dan Akroyd had left the show and 


. that even Martin could. not fill ‘that gap. 


A big test for Steve could be his film 
The Jerk, which is due for a Christmas 
release. He has proven time ard time 
again..that he can write end perform 
ofiginal jive comedy. This creative piece 
could be one more step in establishing 


' him, ag the most. versatile \of today’s 


As for his continued success arr 
~ ~ good, fortune, it ‘must be remem 
“that Comedy is not , espec for 


* comedians w6-slip pai 
ak Martin should still have. quite « few years 


prime, But 
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Conductor Jetzy Maksymiuk 


and The Polish Chamber Orchestra. 


| 
{ 


By Russell G litman — - 

Most conductors are ‘con- 
tent to stand-on their podiums, 
simply waving their batons and 
menacingly shaking their hair at 
the orchestra. Not so with Jerzy 
Maksymiuk, . 

The Polish Clacvone Ibrches: 


- tra, under Jerzy’ “Maksymiuk’s 
' dynamic direction; gave @ fine 


Photos by Bob Rinker 


ing piano and that tmoved on to. 
composing piano pieces. In a 
scene out ofa Hollywood 


classic, a conductor of one of his 


compositions fell ill on opening, 


night. Jerzy replaced him and so 
launched the cufrent pe of. 
his musical career. 

“Gad. is” my inspi tie ) 
Jerzy said Taughing. SNo! itt 
feel the music. T t 


provoke™ a contrast *¥ 
movements, a con 


+ eS are eee + 


; sho are very willing to respon 
~to my form of conducting.’ 


explained Jerzy. “I have deve- 

a one-to-one relationship 
with all of them. I know all 
about them. “3 


The Polish Orchestra came 
to Burlington. from a triumphal 
appearance in the Edinburgh 
- Festival in Scotland. UVM was 
_ their first. stop in their first 


C ee four, which will take 
“vil them to 


, the Kennedy 
Center in W ston, D.C., and 
Gamegie Hall in New York 


Tenness 
Daniels 


WAREHOUSE 


iS IN. WINOOSEE . 


a oe “ DS eamegie. Hall, that’s the 
- and my physi a) of top for a European performer. 
“thet minke saat € very excited. I invited the 


d d, President to see the orchestral 


at ‘the Kennedy 
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The Charlie Daniels Band 


By Mary Kenefick ~ 

....straw hats, rebel ‘lags, 
Tennessee Whiskey, and Charlie 
Daniels 

The gymnasium at Platts- 
burgh State University was filled 
to capacity Tuesday night for 
the high strung, Southern rock 
sounds of the Charlie Daniels 
Band. 

The anticipation mounted 
with the appearance of . the 
warm-up band, the New Riders 
of the Purple Sage. But, the 
crowd gank restlessly to the 
floor with shouts of “Charlie” 
and “Ride home’ halfway 


|through the performance. styles, still retained_much of its 


feverish tune.”Amazing race 
was then done in a true South- 
ern Gospel style, and when 
picked up into a Southern rock 
version the smooth harmony still 
maintained much of its religious 
flavor. 

“Amazing Grace” was 
immediately followed by the 
hand clappin’}- foot stompin’ 
tune “It’s Alright Now.”’ Charlie 
then became the “leader of the 
Big Ole Band” in his rendition of 
the legendary Chuck Berry song 
“Johnny Be Goode.” The song, 
although having been performed 
numerous. times in numerous 


‘To hellwith the gasoline, 


we'll just go back to 


riding horses’ 


The. sound of the New 
Riders tended to be grainy, the 
lyrics. were often cliche, a la 
€alifornian-style southern rock. 

. They picked up the tempo at the 
end with “‘Panama Red,” a song 
which had the restless crowd 
hopping. : 

Then came Charlie... 


The. Charlie. Daniels Band: 
appeared on stage with so much - 


energy and fire that he made a 
mockery of the burning of 
Atlanta. While many performers 
tour in order to promote an. 


album,. the’ night ‘was © often. 
reniiniscentt of the early days of ” 


Charlie Daniels. CDB~ moved_ 


quickly through their first few. 


songs to a powerful tune “Mil- 

lion Mile Reflections” during. 
which dramatic pictures of Elvis, 
Jani? Joplin, and Ronny van 

Zandt were beamed on a screen » 
behind the band. 


The arrangement had tre-/ 


mendous impact. on the audi 
ence; it was more than just a 


song on an album, rather it was a | 


tribute to three- great legends 
who lived -during the ‘three 
decades when “it seemed like 
this whole world was falling 
apart.” 


The performance was en-. 


hanced by. the appearance on 
stage of a tight brass section, but, 
unfortunately the high-booted, 


tightjeaned female back-up sin-» 


gers _who them 


original vitality. Political over- 
tones preceded the next song 
“Long Haired Cowboy.” Charlie 
introduced the song with “to 
hell with your gasoline, we'll just 
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go back to riding horses!” The. 
crowd’s tapping, clapping, and 
dancing reached a climax. 


The excitement dwindled as 


CDB moved into a slow and 
bluesy set. As the mood of the 
crowd mellowed, they were 
taken through a guitar and piano 
combination and suddenly 
launched into Charlie at his best 
— on. the fiddle. The highly 
commercialized, highly publi- 


cized, top-40 song “The Devil Be 


Went Down to Georgia” was met 
with an overwhelming well- 
deserved response. Chaflie sawed 
so intensely that. horse hairs 
were breaking right and left on 
his bow. 


But the crowd was not 
satisfied... three encores both 
matched and surpassed the ex- 


' citement of the audience. The 


songs were fast paced and 
enthusiastic. “The South’s 
Gonna Do It Again,” dedicated 


. to Duane Allman, followed by 


Charlie’s “fiddle masterpiece 
“The Orange Blossom Special” 
wound up an exciting. concert 
which once again proved that 
the Charlie Daniel’s Band is still 
a driving force behind.Southern 


» rock ‘n roll. 
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Fed. Up with your 
Place of Residence ? 


SKY 
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OREN AL TS 


Still available to all UVM students unhappy 
with their present living situation — 

Tennis courts, x-country ski trails, 
historical atmosphere, beautiful surround- 
ings, easy access to campus. 


‘Come visit UVM's Off-Campus. Housing 
Office at Fort Ethan Allen or call 656-3228 
for a real experience in living. ; 
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Carl Culbreth and his work. 
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Working in 


; am 
Ceramics 


an artist. Matin New_York, works 


; " ‘most in corms and clay. Some of his most: recent 


in the Living/Learning Gallery from 
ve A. For Gallery hours, ag 
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By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

Saint Jack, the most recent 
work by director Peter Bogdo- 
Nnavitch, stars Ben Gazarra and is 
set in Singapore during ~the 
Vietnam war. It is essentially an 
examination of one character, 
Jack Fowler, an entrepeneur and 
survivor. Originally from Buf- 
falo, New York, he wears 
Hawaiian style shirts, drinks too- 
much Scotch, and listens to 
Louis Armstrong. He runs a 
highline cathouse, leayes huge 
tips. and is well known by 
_Jeverybody. A kind man, he is 
embodied in his material genero- 
sity and paternal concern. Yet 
there remains a; level of super- 
ficiality in his human relations, 
evidenced in his casualness with 
the women he has known, and 
the .deftness with which he 
handles any variety of people — 
be they’ English homosexuals, 
Chinese coolies, or wealthy 
clients. His success, however, lies 
in this dual quality, and, his 
self-sufficiency. 

His occupation can be 
viewed as the skin trade, but the 
moral considerations are not 
important to him. ‘‘People make 
love-for so many crazy reasons, 
why shouldn’t it be money?’’ 
Money is a commodity that is 
easily ‘dispensed with. Even 


when his arms have been carved © 


by irate competitors and his 
beautiful house and: livelihood 
destroyed, he is not particularly 
overwhelmed with loss. He has 
been broke before: 

His sensitivity is epitomized 
at the death of an English 
accountant friend (played mas- 
terfully by Denholm Elliot). It is 
the first time we see him 
genuinely touched. Hand in 
hand with this we see the 
beginning of his discontent with 
he apparent inconsequentiality 
of human life. 

This theme is further en- 
hanced by the behavior of the 
Americans in the East. Their 
occupation, beginning in the 


icient Saint} 


‘ oy 
Korean War, marked an increase 


in decadence and degradation of ", 


the existing social structure. 

Jack begins to work in the 
army brothel. American soldiers 
are given women and luxurious 
accommodations to prepare 
them for inspiréd combat. Jack 
is running something akin to a 
summer camp — he terms it as 4 
slaughterhouse. It is clear that he 
is uncomfortable in the positior: 
as coordinator. The culminatior: 
of his discontent lies in his 
refusal to blackmail an unpopu+ 
‘laf American official with homo. 
sexual tendencies. Bogdonavitch 
himself plays the part of the 
wealthy army official who gives 
Jack orders, replete with boxes 
of. Havana cigars and good 
Scotch. 

The refusal to deliver the 
offending photographs and 
accompanying realization marks 
the emergence of: his sensitive 
nature over the cynicism that 
accompanied the bartering of 
human flesh. It is a heroic stance 
against the establishment and 
perpetuation~ of decadence by, 
the American influence. 

The cultural context of the 
east/west conflict is aptly set 
and beautifully photographed in 
the streets of Singapore. and the 
western bars and hotels. 


The development of a char- 
acter is a focus missing in much 
of today’ s cinema. It is a refresh- 
ing view and Bogdonavitch has 
pulled it off With a liberality of 
good taste-and insight. Gazzara 
remains a “neighborhood guy” 
‘as in most of his movies and so 
performs effortlessly and on 
target. The supporting cast of 
English loyalists, American sold- 
iers, and local prostitutes and 


merchants are both convincing? 
and effective. Though not§ 


abounding in either intrigue or 
sex, there is never a dull 
moment, and the resolition of 
the psychic conflict, as well as 
that of the film, is quite satisfy- 
ing. 


“Zackerman to Perform 


Pinchas Zukerman, recog- 
nized as one of the great violin 
virtuosos of the century, will 
appear in concert at Burlington’s 
Memorial Auditorium on Friday, 


October 19 at 8:00 p.m. Joining - 


Zukerman in the“ first perfor- 
‘ mance of the George Bishop 
Lane Series’ “Silver Anniver- 
sary” series is pianist Marc 
Neikrug. 

Pinchas Zukerman is. re- 
nowned world-wide as one of 
today’s finest classical musicians. 
Hailed by the London Times as 
being, “absolutely without peer 
among violinists,” Mr. Zukerman 
has also distinguished himself as 


a major soloist on the viola, and. 


as a brilliant conductor. He has 
performed in yecitals and festi- 
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vals all over the world, and has 
shone as a soloist with every 
major orchestra in Europe and 
America. 


Tickets for the Pinchas 
Zukerman concert are $8.25, 
$6.75 and_ $4.75. They are 
available now at Bailey’s Music 
Rooms, Church Street; Decora- 
tive Things, 100 Dorset Street; 
-The Howard Bank (North Ave- 
nue, Shelburne, Essex Junction 
and Winooski branches); and at 
the Grasse Mount Ticket Store 
on the UVM campus. Tickets 
will go.on sale at the door 
beginning at 6:30 .p.m. the 
evening of the performance. 
For complete information and 
reservations, ¢ call 656-3418. 
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BAGELS 


‘Plain — 19 salt 19 
poppy .19 garlic 19 
sesame 19 cinn. raison” (25 
onion .19 pumpernickel 25 


\-one free bagel with purchase of a dozen 


SANDWICHES 


butter 35 — Kosher salami 
cream cheese .65 tuna sald salad 
cr.ch.&scallions 75 ham : 
cr.ch&vegetables .85 hamé&swiss 
cr.ch.& Nova Lox .1.95 
swiss or muenster 1.25 


BEVERAGES Ect. 


coffee .35 apple cider 

tea 35 yogurt 

milk :.25 1/4 Ib. butter 

sodas .35 cup of cr. cheese .65 


Sais 


orange juice cup .30 quart 85 


OPEN 7am.-7pm. MON.-SAT. 


Jam.-3pm. SUNDAY 


110 MAIN STREET BURLINGTON,VT. 


STUDENTS 


ENJOY MORE 


- Srapelirsbion 


NEW 4 - NEW. NEW . 
MADONNA MT. INTERMEDIATE EXPERT TRAIL 
CHAR LIFT TRAILS AVERAGE GRADE 


BASH BADGE SEASON PASS 


Conveniently sold thru The Alpine Shop and Billings Center! 

t 

$12.50 Per Badge — 

~ Ski All Weekdays $7.50 

Ski Weekends/ 
Holidays 
$11.00 
50% Off Group Lessons 
and 
Rental ‘Equipment 


COMPARE — WE ’RE THE BEST VALUE. 
Holders Entitled to 15% — 25% Discount at our Village Shop on 1980 Equipment. 


Young Adult/College 
(22 and under) 


$165 


Midweek Pass 
$100 


and Holidays) 


Increase Oct. 31 
[.] Bash Badge s ) 
F ]| College Pass/Young Adult - 
vg } ‘Mid Week 


Call, Toll Free 699-4089. 


Plus (Badge Rates on Weekends 
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“There’s always someone sleeping 
on an Emerald City Waterbed.” 


By Max Lesselbaum and 

Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

Blondie is currently the 
most popular band in North 
America. Appearing.on the cover 
and/or featured in many maga- 
zines, Blondie has recently recei- 
ved the attention that all, aspir- 
ing rock bands dream of. 

But before success, a band 
must distinguish itself through 
originality and _ spontaneity. 
Blondie combined these essential 
qualities with an especially tight 
band and the vibrant, sexy, lead 
singing of Deborah Harry. 


Downtown Burlington 
862-4298 


Three years agé, the New 

York music scene unleashed the 
type of-music now known as 
punk rock and New Wave. This 
music was characterized by 
primal: energy, a comic book 
sense of humor, and _ their 
. Motivation against the musical 
establishment. However, the 
« bands were not expecting to be 


= ; y 


Mixed Victuals om Blondie 


acclaim. This was primarily due 
to the slick production work of 
Mike Chapman, who also did the 
Knack and Joe Jackson.-Result- 
ingly,'a sharp distinction exists_ 
between the playful, mocking 
quality of the first two albums 
and the two more - technically 
Chapman-produced _ sophistica- 
tion of recent disks. However, 
sophistication is not always a 
turn for the better. The newest 
album is the reaffirmation of the 
public opinion ‘that responds 
to this slick, shiny music. 


Although much of Eat to 
the Beat has lost some of Blon- 
die’s originality, several songs 
maintain the uniqueness of the 
band. Jimmy Destri’s synthesizer 
and keyboards pervade each 
song and support the moods. 
The songs in question share a 
nebulous quality stuck some- 
where between a mushy mixtuye 


one point, Deborah Harry boldly 
declares “‘I need to feel some 
hardened steel.’’ The success of 
the title track ‘‘Eat to the Beat” 


can no doubt be attributed to: 


the manic back-beating of drum- 
mer Clem Burke. In addition to 
wild guitar, the harmonica solo 
adds exciting new flavor. Ano- 
ther aspect of this song is found 
in its humor: 


“You gota sweet tooth 
And I remember 
Standing in the kitchen . 
Eating peanut butter 
Eat to the Beat...” 


The last of the great songs 
on this album is called “‘Acci- 
dents Never Happen.” The 
bumpy off-beat bass lines make 
this song a real stomper. 

Despite the pitfalls, the 
positive qualities of the album 
carry it to some high points. At 
the least the variety of tunes 


produced or widely accepted. 
“We didn’t know what we were 
doing,” said Blondie lead guitar- 
ist Chris Stein about their first 
album, “‘We just did it.” 

Since 1977, the four albums 
by “Blondie show a definite 
‘Stylistic and attitudinal evolu- 
tion, preceeding from a play ful 
ignorance to the polished image- 
conscious band exemplified in 
their newly released album £at 
tothe Beat. However, die-hard 
Blondie fans will fail to see this 
album as a progression, but 
rather a digression. The true 
Blondieites are reacting adverse- 
ly to the media coverage, com- 
mercial acceptance, studio-ike 
concerts, and the adoption of 
Deborah Harry as an American 
pin-up sweetheart. 


Chenille _ 
what a great 
eye-catcher! 


This will be your favorite 
cowl — soft, big, and in 
the brightest ,fall colors. 
Berry, Blue, Rust. Sizes 
Small, Med., Large 


‘24 


PARK FREE — RIDE FREE — 


Just present your ticket Unfortunateiy, Blondie’s 
hae ae Pearl. One edge has been dulled and their 
hour free parking at former spontanei 

Burlington Square, or : jg a crete 


be on the skids. The Style of 

. the new album is-not consistent 
with what Blondie followers 
have come to expect, 

Unlike the dazing and un- 
‘concerned second album Plastic 
Letters, Eat allies more closely 
with their most popular album 
to date, Parallel Lines. Lines was 
the apex of success for Blondie, 
based on its production quality 
and the weight of public 


return. CCTA Bus Token. 


a 


63 Church St. — Downtown Phone 863-6522 


of Abba and Petula: Clark. 


This digression is especially © 


evident on side two, where the 
band seems to be trying too hard 
to please too many people. The 
song “Victor” sounds-too much 
like Patti Smith to be distinctive. 
Contrasting this is the soupy 
insomniac’s lullaby, ‘Sound 
Asleep.” Though meant to be 
humorous and sweet-sounding, it 
succeeds in putting one to sleep.. 
“Atomic” is a. drooling, crooning 
song where Harry pleads ‘‘oooh, 
make mé tonight,” backed up by 
nothing less than DISCO. This 
song is a rehash of Blondie’s AM 
hit from Lines, ‘‘Heart of Glass,” 
a song heard too frequently to 
be inspiring any further. The 
emphasis on Deborah Harry’s 
vocal ability and range becomes 
too heavy-handed, 

However, the band does 
succeed in maintaining its iden- 
tity. Several instances shine 
through where well constructed 
melody and provocative riffs 
compel one to dance and 
scream. 

One of the most exciting 
songs. on the album is “The 
Hardest Part” in which Chris 
Stein’s lead guitar and Nigel 
Harris’ bass provide a solid 
testimony to 25-ton tnicks. At 


attests—to—Blondie’s willingness 
to innovate. 

But, Blondie is in a bind. 
Success has descended upon the 
band, consuming and confusing 
them. Bordering on being totally 
swamped, they are striving to 
maintain their original tempo 
and energy. 

Unfortunately, overproduc- 
tion mars their efforts and the 
“turn a profit” imperative of the 
music industry which they orl- 
ginally debased, has flattened 
‘the sharp edge of their musical 
expression. 

This industry, understood 


by the dynamics of AM radio,” 


prevails over good intention. As 
Patti Smith says in Rock and 
Roll Star you “sell your soul to 
the company.” For Blondie 
“accidents never happen in 4 
perfect world.”” And not being 4 
perfect world, Eat to the Beat is 
founded on the shaky founda- 
tions of their success. They are 
trying to maintain a firm footing 
in the craft and still remain 
exciting, an ms cart which has 
yet to be solved, The direction 
of their music is tentativel) 
uncertain. It will be the music 
Blondie produces in the future 
which will either strengthen oF 
raze their foundation, and sup- 
port or fail them in the °80%. 
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By Andrew Detwiler 
Jules and the Polar Bears are 
a band who choose not to deal 
with society’s inadequacies but 
rather deal with the very nature 
of our humanness itself, dissect- 
ing our exterior .character to 


reveal a core. of truth searching. ° 


for an inner peace. On their 
second and latest album, Phone- 
tics, The~Polar Bears deal with 
the labors of inner. turmoil, 
attempting to separate and clar- 
ify our own essence of true 
character. 


Phonetics by definition § is 
the study of sounds made in 
spoken utterance; like the 
sounds strung together which we 
construe into meanings, our 


exterior character can be ana- 


lyzed as a summation of separate 
feelings, each independent yet 
working as a system. The exter- 
ior is necessary because without 
such a covering our independent 
feeling would expose our frail- 
ness and vulnerability, and ‘we 
would be without a defense. It is 
into these vulnerable areas that 
Jules and the Polar Bears delve, 
examining our human nature 
minus facade. The Polar. Bears’ 
material explains our inade- 
quacies and our phobia of being 


honest with ourselves. 


Such ideas are easy to 
identify with, for they...are..a 
reflection of our_ insecurities. 
The Polar Bears communicate 
this with an intelligence which 
enables them. to transcend the 
levels of emotion. They possess’ 
rare insight, including moments 
of clapping joy, that are opposed 
by. others which are full of 
despair and frustration, They 
unleash feelings of sadness that 
are often suppressed, their em- 
pathy forcing us to stop and 
sympathize. 

Jules and the Polar Bears 
rock to a unique sound void of 
mimicry or imitation; their 
strength lies in their own style, 
one that neither relies on the 
high strung harsh sound that 
typifies many of the new bands 
nor dwells in the power chord 
structure that labels so many of 
the older established bands. 
They refrain from monotony 
and refuse to be stale, creating a 
new and exciting sound while 
still’ maintaining a humble and 
low profile. 


Of the ten songs on the 
album, all are strong enough to 
stand on their own. The Polar 
Bears display a diversity which 
covers a spectrum ranging from 
reggae, to ballads to hard rock ’n 


. roll, all the while maintaining an 


~~ 4 


uncommon cohesiveness. not 
found very often. The produc- 
tion is nearly flawless. Jules 
Shear and Stephen Hague make 
use of little subtleties that fill 
out the sound creating a nice 
mix. . 

Diversity’ is displayed 
throughout Phonetics. “Good 


Reasons” (soon to be released as 
a single) is a song so happy 


that the lyrics inspire the already _creative species, . _ 
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‘Polar Bears’ no | 
Endangered Species} 


infectious melody to which they 
* Hsia In a change of pace, 
the Polar Bears. experiment with 
some reggae ‘in*Fhe. Smell of 
Home” (a song which they — 
recorded on a whim one night), 
the beat blending a beautiful’ 


reggae be-bop with some catchy 
lyrics. 


Other cuts; such as “You’re | 


So Complete,” ‘All Caked Up,” 
and “Brave Enough,” are filled 
with the emotion similar to that 
of ‘Tom Petty. These catchy 


" numbers are fast-paced and 


intense. 
lyrics reminiscent of David 
Byme of the Talking Heads. 
When Jules Shear proclaims “I'll 
never be a bargain, I’m all caked 
up” and adds later that “‘some- 
times I just want to paint my 
mind,” he admits his inability to 
escape from his identity and to 
step out of himself, though he 
would like to erase the guilt, 
sorrows and troubles_which are 
etched in his mind. In the cut 
“Brave Enough” Jules wishes to 
accept the guilt of lying but 
instead is trapped again in his 
conscience. 

Throughout shee numbers 
Shear’s emotional = lyrics are 
backed by frantic guitar, which 
peaks at a feverish level accen- 
tuating the intensity of the 
songs. Jules and Polar Bears, 
however, are capable of toning 
down their intensity with an 
emotional ballad like ‘Real 
Enough to Love,” an inspiring 
romantic tune with its beauty 
lying in simplicity and orchestra- 
tion. Words like ‘‘I know these 
jokes too well for me to laugh 
without a tear’ contradict the 
simplicity, revealing what Jules 
and the Polar Bears are all 
about: the struggle to maintain 
happiness, ,the attempt to cover 
our feelings with a wash of 
exterior laughter, never really 
disclosing the true inner struggle. 

The Polar Bears consist of 
four members led by lead singer 


Jules Shear, complemented by 


Stephen Hague’ on keyboards 
and synthesizers, Richard Bre- 
dice on guitar, and David Beebe 
on drums. David White is an 
“unofficial Polar Bear’’ playing 
bass on all but “TherSmell of 
Home,” which features Kenny 
Attman. Their overall sound is 
very tight and consistent. They 
never attempt — arrangements 
which are unnecessarily com- 
plex, placing emphasis on their 
considerable production talents. 

The Polar Bears are compe- 
tent in all of the styles which 
they work with. The only 
questionable aspect would be 
Jules Shear’s singing to his 
ultimate vocal limits. 


Jules and the Polar Bears are — 


a band of such courage that they 
are enlightning. They fit into no 
mold, an ey possess plenty of 
talent. They maintain their cre- 
dibility while performing within 


‘the grasp of acceptability, and 


that is no easy feat. Phonetics 
certainly is one of the surprise 
albums of the year by a very 


All Caked Up” —has”] 


Check our... 


OCTOBER | 
SPECIALS 


Thurs. 
POT ROCKS NIGHT!!! 9-12 
Buy any of our special double-shot 
POT ROCKS drinks and take the 
‘glass home with you... or have 
your drink refilled as many times 
Wed. Ladies night as you want for HALF PRICE 
ALL DRINKS 75 cents and then take it home!! . 


Fri. 3 — 8 p.m. HAPPY HOUR 
4 drafts for $1.00 


ANNIBULS 


152 CHURCH ST. 


Mon. 3 pm — 1 am 
25 cent Bud Drafts 


Tues. 
50 cent Bar Tonic Drinks 
90 cent Pitchers 


33 
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“THE GREAT DUNHAM BOOT 
GIVEAWAY ! 


By Laura M. Haldenhauser 
Time in the bottle is an 
expression applicable to the 
Cote du Rhone wines. As is the 
problem with many robust red 
wines, Cote du Rhone wines are 
generally bought and _ served 
before they haye fully matured. 
Ninety-nine percent of these 
wines are red, and when aged in 
the bottle become smooth and 
full bodied. * 

The region of Cote du 
Rhone, bordering the Rhone 
River, is located in the Burgundy 
region of south eastern France. 
Like most of the regions of 
France, Cote du Rhone has a 
considerable history behind its 
wine production. During the 


Every week for the month of October’ We'll be giving away a pair of Dunham 


Boots so come in and register (no purchase necessary) and while you're here 
check out our Great footwear for the Great Outdoors. oe 


1 was a major communication 
route. Many popes resided in 
Avignon, at the southern end of 
the Rhone, and established vine- 
yards to produce wine for papal 
masses. In 1305, a new castle for 
Pope Clement V was built with 
adjacent vineyards, ten miles 
from Avignon. The wines from 
his vineyards became the most 
famous of the Rhone wines, 
namely Chateauneuf du Pape. 
Chateauneuf du Pape has 

the highest alcohol content 
(12.5 percent) of the Rhone 
-wines,.Generally. Cote. du Rhone 
wines have an alcohol content of 
10.5 percent, high for most red 
wines. The more alcohol, the 
fuller bodied the wine. Chateat- 
neuf du Pape therefore is a fine 
example of a full bodied wine. 
~ When the ruby fluid is 
poured, its dense color imme- 
diately exhibits its richness. 
When the wine has been aged 
properly, for five to ten years, 


Open Daily 9:30-9:00 p.m. 
OPEN ‘every suodap from 12-6 p.m. 


The Block South of Main 
Across From the id Courthouse 


862-6089 


161 Church St. Burling ton, Vt. 


IE 


New. Choice Sirloin steak marinated | ‘ 
in a very special Teriyaki sauce. 


Sf, 25 


Different, 
deeelectable 
= flavor! With Texas 
Toast, steak fries, salad. 
~ Broiled to your order, of course 
Enjoy it with your favorite cocktail. 


Ground | WHERE THE GOOD TIMES ARE FOUND! 
ROUND 1633 WILLISTON RD. 


The David Bromberg band, 

, @ modern synthesis of blues, 
country, jazz, folk and classical 
music, will appear at the Patrick 
Gym-on Nov. 2. Sponsored by 
the Lane Series, the concert 


SO.. FUBLING TON 862- L122 


Cote du Rhone 


| 14th century, the Rhone river: 


oe ST 


flavor and body — making a 
distinctive, dry wine. Chateau- 
neuf du Pope accompanies veni- 
son and game very well. 


The Cote Rotie, Hermitage’ 


St.Joseph, and the lesser known 
Cornas, age slowly and have a 
tannic or earthy flavor given of 
from the skin of the grape. 
Because of the fullness of the 
wine, a considerable amount of 
sediment is formed, but it does 
not affect the wine’s quality. 
Allow the wine to stand for 
about two hours so the sediment 
will drop to the bottom so that 
none of the sediment will flow 
into the glass. Though sediment 
is not harmful, it is extremely 
bitter. 

Cote du Rhone wines which 
do not come. from a particular 
vineyard are simply labeled Cote 
du Rhone, and are used as 
ordinary table wines. Generally, 
these wines are served when they 
are about four years old, which 
is young for Rhone wines. They 
are similar to Chateauneff du 
Pape, yet are not quite as 


for about $4 to $5 a bottle, 
compared to an_ inexpensive 
Chateauneuf du Pape for $8 to 
$10. A-good generic Cote du 
Rhone is known now as Gigan- 
das, or a wine that rounds itsel 
out to a proper balance when 
aged, 
The ost comprehensive 
route to evaluating the sump- 
tuous nature of Cote du Rhone 
wines is by experiencing the 
flourishing bouquet and imbib- 
ing the richness that the Rhone 
wines have to offer. 


Bromberg to Perform 


will kick off with Kilimanjaro 


(formerly the Paul Asbell Quar- 
tet) at 8:00 p.m. For ticket 
information, call the Lane Series 


~ at 656-3418. 
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VERMONT CYNIC 
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OCTOBER 1 


GENERA 


THURSDAY 
Oct 18,. «4 


1. French 
Whip But 
Hot Syrw 

2.Fried Eg 

Hearty Pri 

Pastry & D 


l.Hot Meat 
Sandwich 

2. Macaroni 
Cheese 

3. Julienne 


Open Face § 


Sandwich 


cy 


1.Rst: Turké 
Dressing 
2.Beef Taca 
. Sauce 
3.Apple Che 
Entree 
MARSH 
Roast Beef 
Coupons 
Grilled Li 
Onions - 3 
Clam Basket 
Coupons 


aa 


Taco Bar in 
dining room 


“The Point” 
at 90.1 FM 


in’ an effort to meet the UVM community's radio needs, 
WRUV-FM is conducting a preliminary survey. The results. -of this 
general questionnaire will. enable us to improve existing and 
initiate new programming to satisfy our listeners, Please take time 
to fill it out... your help can make some changes for the better. 


PLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS 
Ses 


How do you feel about ——— on WRUV? 
| ; 


TOO MUCH JUST RIGHT NOT ENOUGH 


Are you astudent?____yes” _no. 


Do you live on‘campus?___yes____ 


(1) Music: 
—acoustic/folk 
—bluegrass/traditional 
—Cclassical 
—jazz 
“straight (Coltrane) 
“fusion oe eal a 
*funk(Grover Washington Jr.)__ 
—new wave 
—reggae 
—rock 
*Heavy metal 
“pop 
*country 
*60's 
* progressive 
(2) News 
—daily broadcasts 
—special programs 
—sports coverage 


= 


OFTEN SOMETIMES NEVER 


Do you listen to the radio 
—in the morning? ’ 
—in the afternoon? 
—in the evening? 


FAVORITE PROGRAMS /DJ 
DAA A GP SS TIN EERIE AR ARDS OE Ne ee oe Ie TS gD 
LEAST FAVORITE PROGRAMS/DJ 


eee 
GENERAL COMMENTS 


(3) Listener Services 
—ride board, room 
service,sunset 

—student access/input 


Please place in Campus Mail, in Billings main desk box, or at WRUV-FM, Pomeroy Hall 
THANKS...WE'RE LISTENING ae 
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THURSDAY 
Oct 18, .79 


FRIDAY 
Oct 19, 1979 


SATURDAY 
Oct 20, 1979 


SUNDAY 
Oct 21, 1979 
BREAKFAST 
1. Waffles w/Whip 
“ Butter & Hot Syrup’ 
2.Soft & Medium 
Cooked Eggs 


| MONDAY 
Oct 22, 1979 


TUESDAY 
Oct 23, 


_| WEDNESDAY 
1979 “Cet 24, 1979 
1.Pruit Pancakes w/ 1.French Toast w/Whip 
Whip Butter and | Butter and Hot 
Hot Syrup Syrup 
2. Poached Eggs ' 2.Serambled Eggs 
Hearty Fries “Hash Browns 
Pastry & Donuts Pastry & Donuts 


1.French Toast w/ 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 

_2.Fried Eggs 


1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
Butter and Hot 
“Syrup 
2.Poached Eggs 
Hearty Pries Home Fries Hash Browns 
Pastry & Donuts Pastry & Donuts Pastry & Donuts 
PALER SORE ALR HRP LUNCH 
- BRUNCH = - BRUNCH - , 
1.Waffles 1. French Toast ' 1.Sloppy Joe on Bun 
2.Scrambled Eggs 2.Scrambled Eggs | 2.Scalloped Ham and 
3.Chef's Choice 3.Franks & Beans Potatoes 
Bacon Frizzled Bologna 3.Deef Dish Veggie 
: Pie 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.Fruit Fritters w/. 
Hot Syrup 
2.Scrambled Eggs 
Lyormnaise Potatoes 
Pastry & Donuts 


1.French Toast w/ 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 

2.Fried Eggs 

Home Fries 

| Pastry & Donuts. 


aan 


1.Monte Cristo 
Sandwich 
2.Tuna Noodle 
Casserole 
3. Pineapple/Cream 
: Cheese/Alpha 
Open Face Salad : Sprouts on Bagel 
Open Face Salad 


Sandwich 
, Sandwich : 
SS a ewe eet ah iL” | a eT 


1.Hot Meatloaf 
Sandwich 
2.Mdacaroni and 
Cheese 
3.Julienne Salad 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.Fishwich 

2. Eggburger 

3.American a 
Lasagan 

Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.Hot Turkey Sand- 
Wich w/Whip 
Potato 

2.Chili Fritos 

3.Cheese & Fruit 
Plate 


Ran 
1.Rst Turkey with 
Dressing & Gravy 
2.Beef Tacos w/Hot 
Sauce 
3.Apple Cheese 
Entree 
, MARSH . 
Roast Beef - 4 
Coupons 
Grilled Liver and 
Onions - 3 Coupons 
Clam Basket - 5 
Coupons 


ak 


Taco Bar in all 
dining rooms 


OCTOBER 18, 1979 


1. Philadelphia 
Steak Sandwich 
2.Baked Fish Fillet 

3.Long Dogs 
4.Eggs & Mushroom 
w/Cheese Sauce 


gee 


Put on the Dog 
at Simpson and 


| Harris-Millis 


dining rooms 


1.Bakéed Ham 
2.Turkey Brazil 
3.Pizza 


1.Rst Beef aujus 

2.Spaghetti w/Meat 
& Meatless Sauce 

3.Surf Cakes 


ES er 


Baked Lasagna - 
4 Coupons 
Roast Pork with 


Quiche Lorraine - 
3 Coupons 


ean 
"Bread and Butter 
is Better” at the 
Bread Bar at 


‘Simpson, Waterman ° 


,& Harris-Millis 


t 
Dressing - 4 Coupons | 
| 


1.Oven Fried Chicken 


w/Gravy 


_ 2.Corned Beef and 


| 
+ 


| 
| 


Cabbage : 
3.Cheese Omelet 


MARSH 


| Sweet & Sour Pork 
| = 4 Coupons 


Baked Meatloaf - 3 
Coupons 


| Western Omelet -_ 
| 3 Coupons 


1.Roast Pork with 
Dressing & Gravy 

2.Lasagna - Meat & 
Meatless 

3. Pruit Fritters 

MARSH 

Spaghetti with 

Meatballs - 4 

Coupons 

Grilled Reuben - - 3 

Coupons 

Baked Cod = 3 

Coupons 


eee 


1.Veal Parmesan 

2.Beef Stew. 

3.Eggplant Cheese 
Bake : 


+ Coupons 
‘in Cnow Mein - 
2 as 
so .1 > basket =_4 
Courter 


Ree 


Simpson presents its 


"Brighten Up Breakfast |: 


- Buffet". from 7-8:30a.m, 


i a ee EE EE ee Oe See Shee ees 
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» CHURCH ST. CENTER 
Poetry and“ Prose Readings, Church St. Center, 8:00 p.m. 
_ Open reading hosted by poet Robert Caswell. 


\ 
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’ SEMINAR SERIES 


| The Vermont Cynic seminar-series will present Robert NS Ss. 
Rosenthal at 8:00 p.m. in the North Lounge of the Billings Stu- aturday 
dent Center on the UVM campus. Five years with the Boston esses 
Globe, and former assistant to the foreign editor of the New York as 
Times, Mr. Rosenthal will speak on the techniques involved with. . aes - . ; : 
the gathering and writing of the news’as well as some of the prob- Diy Film, “House Calls,” 7 and 9:30 p.m., 235 Marsh Life 
lems he faces in his work. Mr. Rosenthal will speak for approxi- - —- 7 : 
mately one half hour, ‘with a question and answer period to ; / 
follow that will last approximately the same length of time. ENTERTAINMENT 


Royall Tyler Theatre ‘The Country Wife,” 8 p.m. 


Bonnie Raitt Concert, ne by S.A. Concert. Bureau 
8:00 p.m., Patrick Gym. a 


EXHIBITS | . 
L/LC Gallery + ceramics by Carl Culreth. 


UNIVERSITY MALL 

Chess Exhibition put on by the Vermont Chess Association 
at the University Mall, South Burlington, in the afternoon. There 
will be simultaneous and exhibition games. The public is invited 
to watch or play. Free. 

. Hair Cut-a-thon, 12 — 4 p.m. 
SPORTS 
' Field Hockey vs. Middlebury, 10:00 a.m. 

Women’s Soccer vs: Berkshire, 4:00 p.m. 

Women’s Tennis at NEWITT Toumament, Amherst, MA. 


je= 55 : "~Men’s Cross Country at RI Yankee Conference Champion- 
reo ee shi 


Women’ s Cross Country at N.E. Championships. 


ETV 

A two-part look at child abuse begins on Feelings at 6:30 
p.m, Dr. Lee Salk talks to victims and parents involved. 

Here’s to Your Health looks at widespread criticism of 
impersonal hospital care and sky rocketing prices at 7:30 p.m. Dr. 
Charles Sanders of Massachusetts General Hospital, offers ideas 
on saving on hospital costsy~ 


rs 


Annelies sateen Blood Drive: All students invited to donate at the 1 
= BI nter, 32 No. Prospect St., sponsored by Alpha Gamma - ¥ Ss ta |= 
| . he unday | ) 


Rho, 10:00 a.m. — 1 p.m. 

Representative from Sugarbush in Billings Lobby, 9:00 a.m. 
— 5:00 p.m. 

Student. Committee* ‘Against Racism information table in POT LUCK DINNER 


! itn ot 9:00'am. — 3: 00 Pm. International Pot Luck Dinner, Center for Cultural Pluralism, . 
FILMS 2 * Blundell House, Redstone Campus, sponsored by Worldwide 


» Program L/LC, and Office of P Slide show also. 
Karate Film, presented by UVM Tae-Kwon-Do Organization, lashes ar: apg 
L/LC, 115-Commons, 5:00 p.m. ; FILM 
S.A. Film: “The Putney Swoop,”’ 7 & 9:30 p.m., B106 SA Film — “Shoot the Piano Player,” 7:30 p.m., B106 
Angell. Angell. 
“Death Wish” starring Charles Bronson. Showings at 5, 7, 9, “a 
11 in 115 Commons L/LC. Admission $1.50 w/iD. $2.00 wo/ID-- 
THEATRE 
Royall Tyler Theatre presents ‘‘The Country 7 ”* 8:00 
p.m. “ 
The Lane Series presents Pinchas Zukermen, violinist, 8:00 —~ 
p.m., Memorial Auditorium. 


EXHIBITS, 
Fleming Museum --Gregg.Blasdel: Recent Works. 
L/LC pc ie Ceramics by Carl Culreth. 


- SPORTS 
Soccer at NH, 3: 00 p.m: 
Women’s Tennis at NEWITT Toumament, Amherst, MA. 


DANCING 
International Folkdancing with the UVM Folk Dance Club. 
‘8:00 p.m. Southwick Ballroom, $1.50. Free for fulltime UVM 


students. 


ETV | bla ae IRA Film — House Calls” 8:00 p.m. C115 L/LC. 


Academy Leaders presents three of the finest award-winning SPORTS 
short subjects ever made’ Friday at 10 p.m. Robin Lehamn’s ' Amhérst 
hillling wildlife films “Hunger” and ‘“The End of the “ans Women’s Tennis at NEWITT Toumament, , MA. 


ot El th he Caan gm sot a ler ced “Mn 22 | 
- sieur Poin 
OTHER = s: | : ae el eens _—a : | 


. ine of. Swords, Jazz quartet, _Anabelle’s, Stockbridge, VT 
* p.m. * ; ‘ 
: Law. Professor John O'Connor, a representative from the " BLOOD DRIVE © - 

Saas w evnes ere pul Collen, Sng at, 8 "Grok Blood Drive ~ all students invited to donate at the 
_ aie ated 9, 9200-11:80 am. Sign-up at the hy 1 sarangi sponsored by 


ee To ee 


Can- 
BSc pict kn Ae Free. “The Falcon" deals 


Type? ' vote 2 ie ee ree) eee on Ee: apie, 00 


ie te Director oa ae 


os Stra “a Caesar," presen é 
ad 9:30 p.m., 235 Marsh Life vi ta eet LLC, 729: yee : 


] atry Wife,”’ 8 p.m. ; 
d by S.A. Concert Bureau, 


ri Culreth, BLOOD DRIVE. 
Greek Blood Drive —all Piva Te invited to donate at “the 
Blood Center, 32 No. Prospect St., sponsored: by Atpha Gagan 
* Vermont Chess Association Rho, 10:00 a.m. ~ 1:00 p.m. 
igton, in the afternoon. There “ : , ag 
h games, The public is invited ‘SPEAKERS ; ae 
-__ . Speaker on Chemical Ecology, Dr. Thomas Eisner, ‘‘Bombar- ae : - Ceramics by Carl Calreth 
ae yee Biochemistry at 100 degrees C,” motion picture Sax Z 
(0:00 “Fantasy,” ‘with Prof. Michael Stanton (En | CHURCH STREET CENTER ; 
ne a.m. spclieceed Bir Vidhons ocd ahcarces tine Dept.) Women in Art — A Film Series, Mondays 12:15 noon and — 
p.m, Caree Recreai : . 8:15pm. Frankenthaler — Towards a New Climate. Spirit 
Toumamient, Amherst, MA. rs in tion Management, 4:00 p.m. Career Plan- Catcher — The Art of Betye Saar. - 
mkee Conference Champion- ee a om “gee aon owner, Bolton Valley " Self-Defense for Women by Warren Hardy (Oct. 22 — Nov. 
ummer Resort; Thomas Garfano maintenance Foreman, 
3 Burlington Park and Recreation K 12) 7:00-9:00 p.m. $20.00. Basic technique¢‘of sttiking, block- 
Cham F Department; Kathy Murphy 79, 
Pionships Marketing/Public Relations, Round Top Ski Area. . fend off an mac ok SUE Sy Bbadet: vrugsea’y ane 


CHURCH STREET CENTER SPORTS 
- Workshop: Writing Effective Resumes b Sidn Hul 
nts involved. Y ney ts, Oct. i : 
=m Mee of 23 & 30, 7:00-9:00 p.m. $10.00. Designed to assist participants _ Rocgee at Beidgapost, 2:50 p.m. 3] 
me oa 9:30 p.m. Dr. “  stteciivaly ey ; thee past experiences in ‘resuthe form... OTHER | ee pS 
Sosseesl Hospital, offers ideas we evelop a resume. Preregistration: PRE ok 3 -gteati Folkedancing with Hillel, L/LC Commons 115, : 
FILMS : ‘8: 0Q-10:00 p.m. Beginning and experienced daricers welcome... 
SA “rh s | Spaghetti dinner ~ The Burlington Safe Energy Coalition will 
__, SA Film “The Planet of the Apes,” 7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. .o: » ¢hold dts second annual spaghetti dinner at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
EXHIBITS — Burlington. The dinner begins at 7 p.m. and features all the 9. ial 
*~ = Fleming M : Ral : spaghetti you can eat, with vegetarian sauce, dite tae 2 
Rece te . 00 p.m., ph nh Stier: Retrospective Exhibition. "and drinks. The cost is $2.00, which benefits the coalition. Light + 
Wakes te wis ca Ct _ entertainment will be provided. ph 
LLC Gi tamics b 4 : aac’ “Wildlife. ae meeting. Steve Parren will talk about: re- 
search conducted, ilof Islands of Alaska. He will presént ’ 
Center for Cultural Pluralism, SPORTS ey Fs “slides and concentrate much Bh his talk on Alaskan fur seals, If | 
sponsored by Worldwide Men's Cross Country at St. Michael's, 3:00 p.m. you couldn't make it to the first two meétin now. . 
Programs. Slideshow also.- . Women’s Cross-Country at Dartmouth with Williams, 3:00 2 ee eae Se 
nae or Soes bay also Be peemaeiig plans for the semester, Emin. starts at 
: Field Hockey vs. Castleton St., 3:30 p.m. Oren eis: ye ; 
D Player,” 7:30 p.m., B106 To celebrate Abortion Rights Action Week, the Veimout. 


OTHER 
: Women's Health Center is sponsoring an Open. House. It willbe 
The PACT organization of Burlington is holding a “Tenants held from 4:30-6:30 p.m, at 336 North Ave. The public is invé 


‘| Speakout” at 7:00 p.m_at St. Paul’s Cathedral Episcopal, Cathe- “ted to learn more about birth control and abortion, and to 

" Gral Square, Burlington. The “Speak Out” will be conducted by discuss political issues regarding reproductive freiioan. “Refresh. 

the PACT Tenants Rights program and will concern itself with ments will be served. 
Burlington’s Housing Crisis and the problems tenants face in the 
areas of substandard “housing, evictions, rent’ raises, and other 
housing problems. All area tenants and intetested people are 
invited to attend niin na information call PACT, eae 


me : _ Thursda AS i 
_Wednesday 24 _ POGIAL wereRer Gnour Ree eS ” led by Susan Norris; . 


Oct 23 to December 18 (twice a month on Thursdays), $60eper © 
gn "iy? a} 6 session unit at The Vermont Institute for. Transactional " 
BLOOD DRIVE. ~ ‘ Analysis, Inc, 362 Main St., Burlington, 862-6589. ae 
GreekBlood Drive — all students invited to donate at the ee 
‘Blood Center, 32 No. Prospect St. sponsored by Alpha Gama. MEETING. | . 
Rho, 10:00 aan, —1 :00 p.m. é Women and Money: A look at Women’s attitudes that conitri- 
fr att bute to and hinder making Money, stro, 13 Poa Stet, Eee 
TTF ke 9. SPEAKERS Cleveland, 10—11 a.m. at Life Textures, 15 Pearl Street, : 
amy C118 L/LC. Gea Ritadiae Wiebe LIL. discussion with Dr; Larry. ze Bar sh As aca eae gee 
4 5 Weed, ee ee “ing a i es ca 
Fournament, Amherst, Ma. _ MCHV Lobby... + Sk tees sik Dra trom Live Mave, 6-9 pm, Wiliams Hal, $0, 


begins on Feelings at 6:30 
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on 
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program, 115° L/LC at 7:30 pati For iow info, call Sauer’ $2.00 (or lw if attendance i good), iY ae ih 
Or at Off ot Overnas Programs, x4296, BI75 L/LC. . ng 32H ASRS ES 
3 poo EL aa een 
:* of ihe ‘Somes 7:30-9:30 pam ns neon sd | 
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BY BOB GALE. 


“1 thought it would be a 
good rescue shot... never dreamed it 
would be anything else...” 

“Death happens to be one of 
life’s main events. And it is irre- 
sponsible — and.more than that, 
inaccurate — for newspapers to fail 
to show it, or to show it only when 
an astonishing set of photos comes 
in over the Associated Press wire. 
Most papers covering fatal automo- _ 
bile accidents will print picturés of 
mangled cars. But the significance 
of fatal automobile accidents is not 
that a great deal of steel is twisted 
but that people die... Throughout. 
the Vietnam War, editors were 
reluctant to print atrocity pictures. 
Why NOT print them? That's what 


_ that war was about?’ 


- 


Photos by Colorado State Patrol 
Quoted from Scribble Scribble by 
Nora Ephron, p. 57, p. 61. 


EUDICT TUNES. 
— DDD DDD DD DDDDDDTO BE HELD 4444444444444 
AT OR NEAR ST. PAUL G a STREETS 


BON ROSE ON HIS HONKY TONK PIANO & 
00 THE UNVEILING & SUBSEQUENT DIGESTION OF — 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BAGEL! 


ix THE 222 ATTEMPT AT BEATING THE GUINESS WORLD 
i cogil OF Big Sigs ere Sects EATING RECORD. _ 


Vv YOUR NAME I N THE GUINESS BOOK. ENTRY FEE:#1.2¢ 


WO BENTIE & MURPH ~-JUOGLERS EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
fam MIME & FANTASTIC ACROBATICS! 


30 30 < Aone DRAMATIC SLEDGE HAMMER SMASHING 


R BLOCK ON THE BARE. STOMACH OF HABENNI 

{Ee BEN COHEN THE NOTED INDIAN MYSIIC Got tobe missed 

&: rr. .y CRISPIN LEATHER’S STILT* WALKING CONTEST ~ a 
ea GRAND PRIZE «AFREE PAIR OF FRYEBOOTS¢ 45 THE STiLTS! 
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SMC’s goalie Ken Fortier dives a moment too late to stop Christensen’s goal. 


By Daniel Flatley 

In a crucial Yankee Confer- 
ence game Saturday at Centen- 
nial Field, the Rhode Island 
Rams beat the__ Catamounts 
before a Homecoming crowd, 
1-0. 

It was a big win for URI, 


we: 


Soccer Dumps St. Mikes, 1-0 


firmly establishing them in first 
place in the Yankee Conference 
and seventh in the nation. For 
the Cats, their record dropped to 
4-2-3, and they descended to 
third, behind Connecticut. This 
doesn’t entirely ruin the Cats’ 
NCAA chances, but it worsens 
Ss i ae Ter Th 


the odds. 
As is usual in Cat games this 


year, the first half was scoreless, -. 


but far from boring. Each team 
had their -share of scoring 
chances foiled by some  ont- 
standing defensive play. Bart 
Farley’s opposite number in 
goal, Gonsales Rico, was runner- 
up to Farley in voting for the 
All-YanCon team last season, so 
the Rams are far from strong 
scoring punch alone: 

Statistically, the first half 

“saw the Rams out-shoot the 
Cats, eleven to_three, but, the 
figures are deceptive. This ‘was 
the finest opening half the Cats 
have played thus far. They 
generally start slowly, but terri- 
torially, ome could even call it a 
draw. 

UVM “had two -golden 
opportunities to break the ice 
but -failed to cash_in. The first 
came just past the ‘fineteen 
minute. mark when_ Frenchie 
Fleming got hold of a stray 
rebound with Rico out of the 
net and sent a shot along the 
ground towards the empty net, 
but an alert Rhode Island 
midfielder, senior captain John 
Paruch, cleared the ball away 
one bounce before it went in. 
“If only I had put that thing in 
the air! I had the whole net to 
myself!” Fleming lamented 
afterwards. ; 

The other bid was the equal 
of the first’ for drama. Zareh 
Avakian and Cam Diamandis had 
a two on two break, and Ava- 
kian drew both of them, so he 
sent a brilliant lead pass a good 
distance ahead of Diamandis, It 
was a footracé to get to the ball 
first. between. Cam and. Rico, 
that the goaltender won. Again, 
it was one bounce that made the 
difference. . 

The lone score of the game 
was another example of their 
rough luck Saturday. “I couldn’t 


Photo by Sarah Brayman 


~ Cats Fall to URI ,1-0 


~ By Richard Casner 

The University of Vermont 
soccer Cats snapped their two- 
game losing streak Tuesday by 
defeating the Purple Knights of 
St. Michael’s 1-0 in Winooski. 

Freshman standout Jon 
Christensen prowided ~all — the 
oun UVM needed in a game 


‘Icontrolled by over-anxious refer- 


‘ees ‘and pdor field conditions. 
The refs seemed intent on calling 
ia tight game, consistently stop- 
lping play to call 46 foyls.‘ In 
‘many ef these calls,.the refs 
overlooked the possession rule, 
whereby. play is allowed to 
continue if the team fouled 
retains possession. 

The playing field looked 
like the St. Michael’s football 
team had played on it Saturday 
after which an. Oktoberfest 
brouhaha was héld. UVM coach 
Paul Reinhardt said of the field, 
“Except for once, no one 
controlled the ball in this game. 
It’s hard to control a ball when 
one second it’s at your ankles 


' and the next it’s up around your 


waist.” 

The -first half proved score- 
less with neither side dominating 
the play. The Cats missed some 


* good chances, however, as the 


Knight’s goalie Tom Fortier 
turned away several strong shots. 


Dan Taranovich starts a UVM offensive. 


find the ball in that scramble out 
front, and then I saw this shot 
sail over my head into the net. It 
was just a lucky Yankee toe 
shot,”’ Farley grumbled. 

There was. a_ noticeable 
difference between. the halves 
for the Cats. They had their act 
together in the first half, but 
they lost it after that. 

“They just took it to us 


- especially after their goal. They 


didn’t just sit back,” said Coach 
Reinhardt. “The second half was 
just lackluster for us. We just 
died sort of.” The Cats did not 
have a, worthwhile threatening 
chance. 

Rhode Island? on the_other 
hand, played at the top of their 
game all day long. 

“They’re a great team, no 
question about it. Right now, 
they definitely belong in the 
play offs,” was 
luation. S 

“They have a few players 
who have what’ seems like an 
unlimited’ number of moves to 
throw at you. They are a stylish 
crew that likes to show off. 
Besides. their goalie, the Rams’ 
best athletes were Jose Rico, 
Len Mercufio, and Rui Caetano, 
who can beat you with pure 
speed “9s well as ‘with their 


Reinhardt’s eva- 


The closing minutes of the half 
saw Brian Fleming on a partial 
breakaway, but his shot was 
blocked by the “ outreached 
hands of Fortier and was ready 
to be drilled home when the 
horn sounded. 

‘ Christensens” goal: came at 
the midway mark of the second 
half. Cam Diamandis dribbled 
, through several Knights before 
-he set up Christensen with a soft 
pass that-he blasted past Fortier 
into the upper corner. Christen- 
sen’s goal was his second of the 
season. The other came in the 
final seconds’ of the sudden 
death overtime victory against 
BU. : 

Vermont goalié Skip Gilbert 
was called upon to make 13 
saves during the afternoon and 
came through in the final ’ 
minutes as the Knights pressed 
the Cats in their own zone. St. 
Mike’s best opportunity to even 
the score came with three 
minutes left to play when 
forward Keith Heingartner 
picked up a rebound off Gilbert 
and shot just wide of the Cat 
goalmouth. 

This Friday the University 
of New Hampshire Wildcats play 
host to the soccer Cats in an 
all-important Yankee Confer- 
ence match. 


Photo by Kevin Eaton 


moves. Rhode Island is a well- 
disciplined outfit. Their passing 
was crisp, and their plays were 
well conceived and developed. 
Defensively, the Cats were 
their match. This time, the Cats’ 
weakness of not being able to 
generate enough shots hurt 
them. A tribute to the Cats was: 
the stat they held the Rams to 
the least amount of shots on net 
in a game so far this year — 18. 
The Catamounts can hardly 
afford. to depend on _ their 
defense to carry them all the 
way into the NCAA playoffs, 
however. 
For UVM to become eligible 
for the playoffs, they would 
have to win all their remaining 
“games, and do it rather convine- 
ingly. When it comes down to 
the politicking at the end of the 
season, in the choosing of those 
who'll go to the NCAA’s, UVM 
will have to show a good deal 
more power -up front. The 
odds-on favorite to accompany 
URI is Connecticut, even though 
Vermont. beat them. The Cats 
have lost two games already. 
From here, UVM.moves on 
to Durham for a game against 
arch-rival New Hampshire ‘next 
Friday. From now on, evety 
game is a must. win situation, 
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Just pour Comfort * 
over ice, and sip it. 
It's srhooth. Mellow. ° 
Delicious. No wonder 
it's so popular on- 
the-rocks. Fantastic 
solo...great in combo 
with cola, 7UP, fruit 
juices, milk, too: 


Nothing's so delicious as Comfort® on-the-rocks! 
SOUTHEAN COMFORT CORPORATION. 80-100 PROOF LIQUEUR. ST LOUIS. MO 63132 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


The School of “Law at Western New: 
England College, Springfield, Massachusetts 
will be ‘represented by. Professor John 

. O'Connor on Friday, October 19, 1979 from 
9:00 to 11:30 at the Center for Career 
\-Development. . 
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New Names 


’ 


By Ted Goode 
When the 1979-80 National Basketball 


SRN season gets underway in two weeks, 


, “ec 


longtime ‘hoop fans will regard the game’s “new 
look” with skepticism; in moves designed in 
part to boost sagging attendance and season 
ticket sales, the NBA will institute a new 
three-point play and will adjust interleague play 
_ to reemphasize local rivalries. 

Last year’s introduction of the third 


. Teferee is this year’s Edsel, as an austerity drive 


cancelled theit unneeded return. The three- 
point play, once a feature of the now defunct 
American Basketball Association, is said to 
make a game more exciting by rewarding field 
goals from outside a 25-foot radius with three 
points instead of the usual two. The scheduling 
change is designed to rekindle local rivalries 
by giving a club six games against each team in 
its division, as opposed to four games last year. 
A team will then play two, rather than four, 
games outside its conference. 
These changes are intended to reverse the 
box office slump that might otherwise cause 
_more franchises to fold or move, as was the case 
with the Utah Jazz, formerly and more appro- 
priately the New Orleans Jazz, The actual effect 
of these changes may be other than what is 
hoped, however. The three-point play initially 


_ appears to be an exciting and upbeat idea, but 


is far out of step with the times regarding 
current game philosophies and tactics. For 
example, the league’s two top rookies, Larry 
Bird of the Celtics and Ervin ‘‘Magic” Johnson 
of the extraordinary Los Angeles Lakers, were 
both recruited primarily because of their ball 
handling ability, rather than their scoring 
capacity or their shooting accuracy. They were 
the wunderkind of a new age of team playing 
and fast break clubs, relying less on any one 
“name” player and more on group coordination 
and depth. In a time when “team” ball is 
supposed to be the watchword, the three-point 
rule encourages players to shoot from outside, 
instead of passing off or trying to penetrate. 
This is hardly conducive to “team ball’ or the 


_ de-emphasis of name players. : 


The schedule shift will change the play-off 


picture late next March. Teams from the 


powerful Pacific division and Midwest confer- 


% ence, who would normally and rightfully 


make the playoffs, will be eliminated. Weaker 
teams from the East will undoubtedly create a 
léss exciting, more one-sided playoff. Besides 
tampering with the playoff picture, the new 
schedule will limit the league visibility of 
such proven and potential draws as Dr. J and 
the Bird in the East, and Bill Walton, Ervin 
“‘Magic” Johnson, and Moses Malone in the 


Weaker teams,: moreover, may not appre- 
ciate having their noses rubbed in it six times 
by their division’s one or two bullies. But 
having some legendary gun from the West 
Coast, like a Jabbar or a Malone, blow into 
town to kick some local butt is good for y 
struggling franchise at the gate, if not o e 
scoreboard. 
_ The Atlantic Division 

The. division of former powerhouses such 
as the Boston Celtics and the New York Knick- 
erbockers will be dominated this year by the 


_ Philadelphia 76’ers and the Washington Capi- 


‘ 


tols. The Sixers, led by Julius Erving, Daryl 
“Man-child” Dawkins, and last year’s rookie 
sensation, Maurice Cheeks, need only a more 
consistent and-cohesive team to guarantee them 
a spot in the playoffs. The Washington Capitols 
have most of their past season’s strength also. 
However, top scorer Elvin Hayes, and captain 
Wes Unseld are well into their thirties and may 
not have the speed to run with the competition. 

-One team whose presence will surely be 
felt is the New Jersey Nets. Coach Kevin 
Loughery has built one of the toughest defenses 
in the league, while using draft picks to add 
some scoring punch. 

The resurrection of the Boston Celtics, 
with the debut of Larry Bird and Coach Bill 
Fitch, should provide the Boston area fans with 
enough opinion, analysis and bally-hoo from 
sports writers to keep them jn newsprint till 
June, when everyone will start rooting for the 
Red Sox again. Aside from the Bird, Dave 
Cowens has taken a lease from Freddie Lynn 
and spent the summer on a Nautilus muscle 
machine. A strong year from Big Red with 
support from “Cornbread” Maxwell and 
“Tiny” Archibald may surprise everyone and 
bring banner number 14 to the most hallowed 
rafters in sports, those of the Boston Garden. 


The New York Knicks may have an even * 


bleaker outlook than last season. When Marvin 
Webster’s knee couldn’t take the pressure last 
year, New York’s management decided they 
needed a Cartwright from out West. So direct 
from the Ponderosa came Big Bill Cartwright, a 
7°1” rookie sensation from San Francisco. He 
may win some games for the hapless Knicker- 
bockers, but he won’t be enough to make them 
play-off contenders. 
The Central Division ~ 

In the Central Division, Hubie Brown’s 
Atlanta Hawks will be hard pressed to pull 
another startling upset over the powerful 
Houston Rockets. Nevertheless, the Hawks are 


a young, fast and intact team. Houston’s. ° 


fortunes, however, seem to ride with the fate of 
their awesome center, Moses Malone. Last year 
Malone became only the sixth NBA player ever 
to collect 2,000 points and 1,000 rebounds in a 
single season. 

The San Antonio Spurs, led by league- 
leading scorer George “Iceman” Gervin, hope 
to make. defense a better part of their game 
with second year man Larry “Special K” 
Kenon controlling the boards, In Cleveland, 


~ New <oach Stan Albeck will have his hands full 


keeping Walt Frazier and newly-acquired guard 
Tandy Smith on the court and out of the 
papers. Dick Vitale of the Detroit Pistons had 
his work cut out for him a3 well. The Pistons 
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By J. E. Hart 
The Vermont men’s. cross- 


‘ country team defeated -teams 


including Middlebury, Johnson, 
St. Mikes, Norwich, and Castle- 
ton in defense of their state title, 
Wednesday, October 10. 
Vermont placed first with a 
score of 32,. Middlebury 48, 
Johnson 69, St. Mikes 69, 
Norwich 78,-and Castleton 207. 
Middlebury placed © Peter 


’ Horowkz and Tom Vanderwater 


in a tie for first, but Tom 
Bilodeau and Kevin Martell ran a 
very strong third and fourth. 
Finishing out the top five for 
UVM were freshmen Tom Laux 
(6th), Kelly Bartlett (9th), and 
Gregg Chris'(10). 

Vermont won the meet for 
the twelfth straight year and will 
travel to Rhode Island for the 
Yankee Conference Champion- 
ships this Saturday. 

Vermont 26 St. Lawrence 33 
“A very big win for us,” 


‘UVM X-€ Takes State Title, SLU 


stated Ed Kusiak as his team 
upset St. Lawrencé University in 
a men’s: cross country dual meet 
last _faturday. SLU_ was just 
coming off an impressive win in 
the Lamoille Invitational, and 


also not having lost more than 


three meets in the last three 
years. 

Kent Karns led the Vermont 
runners to its second win in as 
many tries. Karns placed second 
to winner Jim Howard, and was 
followed by Jeff Messerve (4th), 
Rick Solie (5th), Tom Beatini 
(7th), Kevin Martell (8th), and 
Steve Stebbins (9th). - 


Kusiak has stuck to his 
training program and it . is 
beginning to pay off as his team 
is reaching their peak during the 
championships. This weekend he 


will take his team to the Yankee 


Conference Championships with 
the hope of finishing in the top 
ten. 


Sports This Week 


St. Hiliare Leads UVM to a 


Title 


Judi St. Hiliare led the UVM 
women’s cross country team to- 


their second consecutive state 
title. Vermont had a winning 
score of 19, Middlebury 40, and 
Johnson 85. 

Hiliare led from the start 
and was never really challenggd 


as she increased her lead to 48°! 


seconds over the 3,000 meter 
course winning in 17:24. Fol- 
lowing St. Hiliare was Donna 
Raymond (runner-up for the 
second year in a row), Erika 
Thato (3rd), Sue Shay (6th), 
Karen Bucke (7th), and Amy 
Bouchard (8th). 


Vermont is now 5-0 on the 
year and will meet their first’ real 
competition as they host the 
New England Championship 
this Saturday on the Archie P. 
Field at 1:00 p.m. 


Prime Ribs of Beef au jus 
(2 Ib. Vermont Cut) 


CREPE DU MER ' 


(Scallops, Shrimp, Crab Meat) 


Served with: A variety of Homemade Breads & 
Butter, Soup du Jour, Dinner Salad & choice of 
Dressings, Rice Pilaf or Potato, Varese & 
Coffee, Tea or Milk with Dessert. 


ICHAEL’ 


THE RESTACRANT 


The Old Board, 520 Shelburne Rd. 


Reservations Appreciated 


Parties & Banquets Accommodated 


32-9361 


KEEP WARM THIS WINTE! 


NBA 
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acquired the erratic Bob McAdoo from the 
Celtics, but lost M.L. Carr and Kevin Porter. 
The Pistons need a major overhaul if they are 
£ver going to make the: road to the playoffs. 
The Indiana Pacers are still in a building phase 


and should improve ‘slightly over last year’s . 


38-44 record 
The Midwest Division 

In the Midwest Division, reigning champ 
Kansas City will be seeking the depth they 
needed last year when starter Sam Lacey’s 
untimely injury spelled a quick trip home 
from the first-round of the ‘play-offs for the 
Kings. The strong tandem of last year’s top 
rookie, Phil Ford, and dead-eye shooting guard, 


Otis Birdsong, should give the Kings all the _ 
backcourt strength they need to top the divi-, 


sion this year. With the acquisition of Charlie 
Scott and George McGinnis, David Thompson 


of the Denver Nuggets may finally have a- 


teammate of his caliber on the court. If not, his 
one-man show will continue to come close but 
will fall short late in the game and late in the 
season. Speaking of one-man shows, the Mil- 
waukee Bucks better get Marques Johnson back 
in the fold or ex-Celt, now Buck coach Don 
Nelson will have a roster filled with John Does 
and fans that need No-Doze. The Utah Jazz 
wasted no time in acquiring Bernard King and 
Pete Maravich. Now all they have to do is 
change’ their name. How_about the Stormin’ 
Mormons? In the windy city, tough talking 


coach Herry Sloan has made it clear that the 
Bulls’ 31-51 season last year just won ’t do, with 


or without Artis Gilmore. 
The Pacific Division 
The Pacific Division, without a doubt, 
sports the class of the league this year. The 
reigning NBA champs, Seattle’s Supersorics, 
have the same overall depth, speed and power 


needed in last year’s crusade. With Dennis 


Johnson and Gus Williams at guard, they have 
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SPORT DATE OPPONENT 
Soccer — M Fri. Oct. 19 at New Hampshire 3 p.m. 
Tennis — W Fri—Sat (19—20) at NEWITT Tournament, ‘aieseet MA 
; (Hosted by Amhesst College) 

Cross Country — M . Sat. (Oct 20) at Yankee Conference Championships 

Kingston, RI (Hosted by URI) 
Cross Country — W New England Championships 
Field Hockey MIDDLEBURY 10 a.m. 
Soccer — W BERKSHIRE 4 p.m. 
Soccer — M Mon (Oct. 22) at Bridgeport 7:30 p.m. 
Cross Country — M Tues. (Oct. 23) at St. Michaels ‘3 p.m. 
Cross Country — W at Dartmouth w/Williams ' 3 p.m. 
Field Hockey CASTLETON ST. 3:30 p.m. 
Soccer — W Wed (Oct. 24) BISHOP’S UNIV. 4 p.m. 


the best backcourt in the league. On the bench 
the Sonics have “Downtown” Freddie Brown, 
who seemed to be made for the three-point 
play. Still; a repeat of last year’s record won’t 
guarantee another crown with Portland, L.A. 
and San Diego in the race. 

The Lakers have a new coach, Jack McKin- 
ney, and a top rookie, “Magic” Johnson, to go 
along with Kareem Abdul Jabber and Spencer 
Haywood. 

The Phoenix Suns will have their Work cut 
out for them just to stay in contention. A 


--gtrong year from both Truck Robinson and . 


Walter Davis could make the Suns, the divi- 
sion’s spoiler team, but not much more. - 

If Maurice Lucas returns and Bobby Gross 
gets his old legs back, the Portland Trailblazers 
will be right in the thick of things come April. 
If not, some of the many talented guards on 
Portland’s roster will be trade bait. 

The San Diego Clippérs, with newly- 
acquired Bill Walton, and Lloyd “‘All-World” 
Free, have all the firepower but not the depth 
to withstand the rigors of the long campaign. 
Last but not least, the Golden State Warriors 
should have an adequate year outside their 
division, with almost no hope for a play-off 
berth in the spring. 

The spring thaw should bring few surprises 
this year. Seattle and Los Angeles should 
represent the West, with Kansas City and 
Denver the favorites to top the Mid-West 
division. Atlanta looks good in the Central 
Division, but Houston and San Antonio will 
take it in a close race. The Sixers should have 
no trouble taking the East, with the Caps, Nets 
and Celts, in that order, vying for the other. 
playoff berth. Philadelphia will edge Seattle in a 


seven game final, and once more hoop fans will | 


hibernate through a long hot summer of draft 
picks and contract negotiations — autumn 
rolls around, 
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Adults 225.00 ‘ 
Students ae 00 oe 3 ; By Seema 
> ‘ ¥ - Boxing has always been and will continue to be one of 
Junior (age 6-12) $130.00 $117.00 the. most romanticized and inspiring roads out of poverty Tw 
6 years & under Free ; Free for millions of poor youngsters. Rekindled in the post- 
FAMILY PLAN: Additional 10% discount for three or Rocky era, this dream is as old as America itself. The public 
more persons in the same family living at the same address. would be wise to realize that with it comes the equally 
' Good for all lifts weekends, holidays, weekdays, and night skiing. time-honored legacy of the underworld and its ancient and repel a 
mysterious ties to the sport. ence, 2 
Perhaps by being spawned in the same poverty, crime their N 
5 and boxing are inseparable. Perhaps it is the huge amounts them at 
Fri., Oct. 19, 3 to 9pm. Fri., Oct. 26,  Sat., Oct. 27,9 to 5 pm. of money bet on the fights or the ease with which the . The 
Sat., Oct. 20, 9 to 5pm. 3.to 9 pm. Wed., Oct. 31, 3 to 9PM. influence aad manipulation can be applied through trusted ‘Universi 
es 7 intermediaries that draws them to thitsspast in particular. Sooner 
Whatever the reason, the spectre of organized crime still country, 
lingers in the background like a fat, tight-lipped man with a : stifled 1 
corona waiting for the main event. yards. 
The main event this Saturday will be a heavyweight The 
CY  eethttiepar ieee hale ite ate ete SAM ac eee match for the World Boxing Association title between John 
Tate of the United States and Gerrie Coetzee of South 
’ Africa in Coetzee’s home turf in the land of apartheid. Why 
Total Cost Plus 3% Vt: Sales Tax _.. ss © Cre, Enclosed for + would Tate, a black American, want to fight a white South 


7 African in his h try i tch tioning 
Send to: Box 30, Bolton Valley Corp., Bolton; Vt 05477 Pe a eee akg ee ee eee In 


racism by members of the black community and major 
if you require more information call 434-2131 athletic organizations? Good question. 


If you asked Tate he would likely refer to his promoter 
Bob Arum of Topflite, Inc. Arum claims that officials in 
South Africa promised that the fight would inaugurate a 
new policy of integration at the stadium where the. fight 
was to have been held. When South African officials heard 
this, they quickly denied it. Arum, just as quickly, changed 
his tune by reporting of the personal assurances he had * 
been given that the new integration policy would be declar- Frid 
ed immediately after the fight. The gate should be a cool nd 
five million dollars which is probably why Bob Arum won’t complet 
lose any sleep when those “personal assurances” are broken 
and forgotten. Satu 

While speaking of the broken and forgotten, and for Field H 
Bob Arum, it would be ‘smart to recall the recent misfor- 
tune of one James Scott of New Jersey’s Rahway State 
Prison. Since 1977, when Scott was transferred to Rahway 
to complete a 30-year sentence for armed robbery, he ° Sung 
has fought and won five sanctioned matches from within ge iD 
the prison walls: These victories enabled him to attain the 4:00 p. 
number two ranking in the World Boxing Organization’s 
light heavyweight division. Now, however, just as he was Sun 
getting ready fora title fight with Victor Galindez, Scott _ Gym of 
has been stripped of his ranking by the. officials of the 

. World Boxing Association. ‘ 

W.B.A. officials contend that convicts give the sport a 
nasty image. James Scott sees something else as the 
course. Earlier this year, he was approached by Arum to 
sign a contract to make him (Arum) Scott’s agent. Scott hae 
refused, and now feels that Arum has used his consider- . mural Ic 
able weight with the WBA to get him stripped of his rank- — 
ings. ‘ . p.m., Ro 
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Sports Sho 


Jets Take Vikings for First 
Monday Night Win - 


The New York Jets capitalized on key opportunities to 
defeat the Minnesota Vikings, 14-7, and break their seven- 
game drought on Monday Night Football. A fumbled punt 
and Shafer Suggs’ 32-yard interception accounted for New 
York’s touchdowns. The win gives the Jets a 3-4 record on 
the year and lowers Minnesota’ s to the same mark, 


Trottier Will Be an Islander 
for a While — 


Last year’s MVP of the National’Hockey League, Bryan 
Trottier of the New York Islanders, signed a new contract, 
reportedly worth $2 million. Details of the pact were not 
revealed, but Trottier’s financial advisor said it covers at 
least five years. 

Trottier was the NHL Rookie of the Year in 1975, and 
since he first joined the Isles has scored 155 goals with 269 
assists for 424 career points. The Islander management tore 
up his old contract this season and offered to negotiate 
with their prize center to insure his duration in New York. 
Trottier is 23 years old. 


Sooners, Trojans Bite the Dust 


Two previously .unbeaten college football powers fell 
out of their lofty positions Saturday on the weekly writers’ 
poll, the mythical barometer measuring the best team in the 
nation. The University of Southern California could not 
repel a Stanford University rally to tie their Pac-8 Confer- 
ence, 21-21. The staleniate knocked. the Trojans out of 
their No. 1 stranglehold of the AP poll and repositioned 
them at the fourth ranking. 

The University of Oklahoma was also upset by the 
University of- Texas, 16-7. Before Saturday’s contest, the 
Sooners had been averaging 45 points a game, tops in the 
country. But the Longhorn defense, also tops in the nation, 
stifled last year’s Heisman Trophy winner Billy Sims to 73 
yards. 

The victory piopelted Texas to the No. 2 position this 
week, By virtue of their 5-0-0 record,’Alabama now sits on 
top of the heap, with Nebraska in third. 


Intramural News 


YOU MUST HAVE A VALID UVM1.D. TO USE THE 
FACILITIES. 


Thursday;.Oct. 18th — Men’s and Women’s Intramural 
Basketball starts. Games will be played 6:45 — 11:00 p.m. 
Monday thru Thursday. 


Friday, Oct. 19th — Men’s and Women’s Racquetball 
nd 2 Deadline. All games for Round 2 should be 
completed. 


Saturday, Oct. 20th — Patrick Gym and Gutterson 
Field House will be closed for a Student Association 
Concert. 


Sunday, Oct. 21st — Swim-A-Thon in Forbush Pool 
from 10:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. Pool closed from 1:00 p.m. — 
4:00 p.m. Pool will be open from 7:00 — 10:00 p.m. 


Sunday, Oct. 21st — Gymnastic Safety Clinic in West 
_ Gym of Patrick Gym — 8:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. 


Monday, Oct. 22nd — Men’s and Women’s Intramural 
Soccer and Mcn’s invemorl ih ae Football playoffs start. 


. Tuesday, Oct. 23rd — Mandatory Meeting for all Intra- 
mural Ice Hockey. team managers or representatives. Sche- 
dules will be passed out and rules will be discussed — 4: 30 
p.m., Room 118, Patrick sa tyr 

weaheukiy, Oct. 24th — Men’s, Women’s and Coed 
Tennis Round 4 Deadline, All games for Round 4 should be 
completed. 


Wednesday, Oct. 24th - ~ Mibcreational Coed Volleyball 
— 7:30-9:00 p.m. Southwick Gym. All students, faculty 
and staff are welcome. 


CORRECT ION 
On. Intramural Calendar, . Ice Hotkey is scheduled to 
start Oct. 24th, 1979. Ice Hockey is now scheduled to start 
Monday, Oct. 29, 1979. 
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Show your feathers proudly! Plumage is back in style! These fashionable suede 
leather hats by Winfield feature attractive feather accents. See our distinctive collec- 
tion of men’s and ladies’ hats today! New Fall arrivals of leather jackets as modeled 
by our own Vickee and Leslie. 


ae SUNDANCE | 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 
{+ CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY BURLINGTON | 


YOU MAY NOT 
CARE WHAT GOES 


ON AT UVM... 
BUT SOMEONE ELSE MIGHT! 


~~. 


Send them a CYNIC Subscription. 
~  CHEAP:--$15.00/Year 


ENCLOSE. A GOO D CHECK PAYABLE TO. 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
BILLINGS Center,UVM. 


URL: VT. 05405. 
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If you have’ an- event or 
topic of interest to the Burling- 
ton community, please mail or 
bring it in person to the Ver-. 
mont Cynic in lower Billings 
Center. Please.‘make random 
notes 50-100 words in length. 
Deadline for random notes is 
Monday at 10:00 a.m. on the 
week of publication. Anything 
brought in after this time will 
not be published. 


Thanks Nu . 


The Intramural department 
would like to convey a warm 
thank you to the Sigma Nu 


Fraternity for their time’ and . 


efforts in raising money for the 
Intramural department. We 
would also like to thank all the 
runners who participated in the 
Sigma Nu Run, and congratulate 
the winners. . 

First place Men’s — 16:02 — 
Mike Roche, Second place Men’s 
— 16:33 — Brett Joseph. - 

First place Women’s — 
18:20 — Christine Short. Second ° 
place Women’s — 19:01 — Irene 
Short. 


Don’t Let 

the Cool. 
Autumn Nights 
Keep You 
Housebound 
This Fall... 


For stimulating lectures on 


current topics, updates on re- ° 


search at the University, and just 
plain fun; join Chittenden Coun- 
ty Alumni and parents and UVM | 
community members for the fall 
edition of the Chittenden Coun- 
ty Lecture Series. 

Dr. Mark Lapping of the 
UVM Natural Resources Depart- 
ment will discuss the topic 
“Vermont’s Energy Problems: 
How Will They Shape Our 
Communities?” on Thursday, 
November 1, 1979 at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Memorial Lounge, Water- 
man Building, UVM campus. 

' All alumni, parents, stu- 


dents, and community members ,,._. 


are welcome, For more informa- 
tion, please contact. the Alumni 
Office, 86 South Williams Street, 
656-2010. 
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Your New | 
Billings 


‘Hf you had the chance what 


would you do to make Billings a 


better student center? If you 
have ideas, enthusiasm, or some 
extra time, we need you on the 
Billings Center Planning Board. 
Our next meeting will be Mon- 


day, October 15 at 1:15 in the . 


Student ACT Outer Office.Help 
us build a better Billings: 


Falconer 


The Falcon, an original play 
written and directed by. UVM 
student Howard ‘Cantor, will be 
presented on Wednesday night, 
October 24th, at the Royall 
Tyler Theatre. Curtain is at 8:00 
p.m., and admission is free. 

The Falcon deals’ with 
modern technology’s effect on 
the spiritual psyche of human- 
kind. Through’ the combination 
of song, dance, dialogue, impro- 
visation, and special effects, the 
audience is brought into person- 
al contact with the urgency of 
this fearful situation. 

If, like the rest of us, your 
companions in life are toasters, 
telephones, automobiles, pocket 
calculators and GE sixty watt 
lightbulbs, then don’t miss The 
Falcon. 


Feeding 
Yours; If. 


October 18th at 7:30 in 
North Lounge of Billings, Jim 
Nolfi from the Center for Study 
in Food Self-Sufficiency will 
speak on -the prospects for 
agricultural self-sufficiency in 


_ Vermont. His talk will be 


followed by a panel discussion 
on the topic with panel members 
including William Darrow, Ver- 


mont’s agricultural commission-- 


er; Alice Hooper, a Vermont 
goat farmer;. and- others. For 
more information, contact David 
at 655-2503. 


Potluck 


“Potluck” is an American 
tradition, and is popular wher- 
ever large groups of people like 


to gather to sample. the best of © 


each other’s culinary arts! ; 
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“Phe idea is that everyone 
cooks (or buys, if it’s not 
‘possible for you to. cook) an 
International Dish (main dish, 
\side:..dish, vegetable, dessert, 
salad) — enough to feed about 
6—8 persons. Then we all have a 
feast. 

The potluck dinner will be 
held ,at Blundell House (Center 
for Cultural Pluralism) on Red- 
stone campus, at 6:00 p.m., 
Sunday, October 21. Three 
students who have _ recently 
returned’ from. trekking and 
pursuing Buddhist studies in 
Nepal will show slides. For more 
information, contact Bev Carl- 
son, x4269. 


re 


VNFFA Fall 


Convention 


On Saturday, November 
10th, the Vermont' Natural Food 
and Farming Association will 
hold its annual fall convention in 
South Royalton at the United 
Federated Church. Registration 
will begin at 9:15. 

A variety of workshops will 
be offered with the first series 
beginning at 10. Subjects include 
natural childbirth, tax resistance, 
food storage, natural fertilizers, 
healing is love, plantingiby the 
stars, and herbs for childbirth. 

At noon‘a potluck luncheon 
will be shared, comprising dishes 
brought by those attending. 

The public is cordially invi- 
ted. Further information may be 
obtained from Arlene Marks, 
Charlotte, 425-2644. 


You Don’t 


Smoke? 


The department of Residen- 
tial Life is considering the 
possibility of establishing a ‘‘no 
smoking” residence option on 
campus. In. an effort to assess 
the interest in living units of this 
type, a random sample survey is 
being taken. Please complete and 
return the questionnairé as soon 
as possible. Thanks. 

The information will be 
compiled and presented to the 
Housing Committee of IRA 


Iinter-Residence ~ Association), 


who will make a recommenda- 


-tion to Residential Life. If you 


have. any questions, please con- 
tact Amy Wilson, 101 Millis, 
x3326. : 


SP 
» 


‘Art Interest 
Rates Higher 


Two local: artists are .cur- 
rently showing their works in 
branches of the Burlington Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Kathleen Berry Bergeron, 


by 


member of the Northern Artists 


Association, is exhibiting her 
paintings at the Winooski Branch 
of the Burlington Savings Bank 
now through December. She has 
taught art in the school system 
at Newport and also in Rich- 
mond. She has exhibited her 
work: at the Red Mill Gallery in 
Jericho and several other north- 
ern Vermont communities. 

Sandy Dietrich of Shelburne 
is currently exhibiting her water- 
colors at the Essex ‘Junction 
Branch of thé Burlington Savings 
Bank now through November 
19. She has studied under Bill 
Ward of the Cleveland Institute 
of Art. She has exhibited her 
“paintings in California and Vir- 
ginia, throughout northern Ver- 
mont, including the Shelburne 
Gallery. 


Participation 
Abroad 


Students interested in a year 
of study in Scandinavia (Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, or Swe- 
den) on the Scandinavian Semi- 
Nar program are invited to: an 
informational meeting on Wed- 


nesday,- October 24 at 7:30 p.m. | 


in 115 Commons Living/Learn- 
ing Center. Former participants 
in the program will -be present 
and refreshments will be served. 

The seminar is a national 
program of foreign study in 


which over 100 UVM students. 


have participated. 
Students who cannot attend 


the meeting but are interested. 


should contact: Overseas Pro- 
grams Office, L/L Center B178, 
Ext, 4296 or Prof. J. M. P. Felt, 
History Department, 302 Wheel- 
er House, ext. 3180. , 


Cynthia 
Carison 


Cynthia Carlson, a New 
York City painter, will be 


THEY’RE FREE 
: JUST COME BY 
AND PICK ONE UP |! 


intl Sia and 
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Francis Colburm Gallery, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Art Dept., 
Williams Hall, October 18—26. 
Ms. Carlson will also lecture on 
her work October 18th at 4:30 


p.m. in Angell Hall. A reception 


will -follow in the Gallery. © 


Carlson was born in Chicago 
and attended the Chicago Art 
Institute. She received her MFA 
from Pratt Institute. Her work 
has been widely represented in 
numerous one person shows 
both here and abroad. Her most 
recent exhibition in. New York 
was at the Pam Adler Gallery. 
Carlson is known not only for 
her paintings and works of 
paper, but for her innovative 
wall installations. Her current 
work uses highly energized, 
Tepetitive motifs, and takes its 
cue from decorative wall paper 


patterning, and _— architectural. 


ornament. Her most ambitious 
room installation to date is now 
on view at The Pennsylvania 
Academy of Art in Philadelphia. 

Ms. Carlson is currently 
co-chairman of Painting and 
Drawing at the Philadelphia 
College of Art. 


Give and 
Take 


The Give and Take bartering 
center, which sets up and 
coordinates barters among those 


registered with it, willbe pub- 


lishing its next catalog in early 
November.. The catalog lists 
goods and skills offered and 


‘needed. Anyone wishing to be 
. included should sign up before 


October 31. Give and Take is 
located at 135 Church Street, 
Burlington, and the phone is 
864-0449. Please note that the 
center is open Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. between 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 


Are You 
Confused? 


Chemistry I, Biology I, 
Calculus... courses like these can 
be a real experience! If you’re 
having trouble making the 
grades, maybe you should con- 
sider tutoring services. At the 
Advising Referral Center, 303 
Grasse Mount, x4174, we. can let 
you know what is available in 
this area. A tutor might be what 


you need — think about it! 
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Classifieds. - eo 

The Cynic elaisifted. ads are’. 
printed free of charge to anyone 
in the community. If you would 


like to run a@ classified ad, please 


write or type it on a standard 
sheet of paper and bring it in to 
the Vermont Cynic’ in lower 
Billings Center. No ads will be 
accepted ‘by telephone. The 
deadline for Thursday's paper is 
Monday at 12:00 noon. No ads 
will be accepted after that time. 


Winter | 


Dynamic VR17-S skis. 200. 


cm. Used % season. Excellent 
condition, 78-79 model, $140 or 
best offer. Call evenings 
862-4899. 


Fibre fill parka with hood, 
red size M; Kastinger. Everest 
mountaineering boots size 10, 
the best winter climbing boot 
Kastinger makes. Mike at 
862-9386. 


For sale — skis and bindings, 
K-2‘s 170 cm, ‘Salomon 202 
bindings, $40. 864-4024. 


Stay warm this winter. For 
sale, small Class-5 down parka, 
$30. Stop by 66 Hungerford 
Terr. upstairs rt. side. Cynthia. 


Olin Il skis, 175 cm. great 
for the moguls!! Two seasons 
old, mounted . with Solomon. 
444-bindings. Also Nordica size 
10 boots, very reasonable! Call 
Tom D. 862-9371. 


Men’‘s. Nordica ski boots, 7% 
N used twice $50.00. VW ski 
rack, $10.00. VW roof rack, 
$20.00. Motorcycle handlebar 
mount windshield $10.00. Call 
Tripat, 658-6829. 


Music 


For sale — pair of EPI 120B 
2-way speakers, rated at 80 watt 
capacity. 8 months old. Cabinets 
in good condition. Original price 
$360/pr., asking $275/pr. Call 
Frank at 863-1069 after 6 p.m. 


Akai AA1115 receiver, 
watts. Advent/3 speakers, B.S.R. 
changer. Excellent condition, 1 
year old. Asking $170. 
862-0805. 


Over 200 albums, rock n 
roll, prime condition, 2 P.A. 
speakers; disco preamp; Toshiba 
AM FM SW portable radio. Mike 
at 862-9386, - 


15 __ 


40-50% discount on -new 
guitars (Guild, Yamaha), amps 
(stage, ampeg), and most drums 
and band instruments. 30% 


discount on. strings, 40% dis-: 


count on ‘reeds and other acces- 
sories. See and try at Presto 
Music Store (near UVM cam- 
pus). Call 862-2257 for direc- 
tions. 


Ovation Guitar amp — head 
with four inputs, cabinet con- 
tains four 12” speakers and two 
horns, $350. Stereo speakers, 
great sound; dimensions 3’ tall x 
2’ wide x 1’ deep. Stands inclu- 
ded, $90.00: Call 985-2786. 


Stereo for sale — IRCA 
stereo console — AM/FM with 
new turntable — 8 track deck in 


‘excellent condition. Please call 


864-7771. 


Wheels 


Ford Mustang II 1975 dylo, 


deluxe 
snow 
Call 


very clean, 
interior, manual 
tires, AM/FM 
655-0407. 


no rust, 
trans., 


radio, 


For sale — $1400 or best 
offer. 74 AMC Hornet, 43,000 
miles*--Good condition. Call 
864-6291. 


1974 Saab 9OLE. Excellent 
mechanical condition: . Super 
clean, no rust. Undercoated, new 
snow tires on. wheels. 28 mpg. 
Well cared for automobile. 
Ready for winter, $2,500. 
658-4496. t 


Misc. 


Job Opportunity Bank — a 


clearinghouse for information on 


part-time and seasonal employ- 
ment in the Burlington area and 
throughout Vermont. Available 
to UVM students. Stop by Job 
Center for Career Dev., 322 
South Prospect St., UVM, Bur- 


lington, Vt or call Jean Bluto, 


x3450. 


Seeking a house for next 


year, not from area so am 
looking early. If you want to 
share house in. the country next 
year contact Rob Lee or Kathy 
Feldman, Marlboro College, 


. Marlboro, Vt. 


Close UVM — share warm 
attic-loft private room, phone, 
share all utilities, house duties, 
etc. small repairs, cleaning 
winterizing... $85.00 Only seri- 
ous student’ and non-smoker 


need apply. 656-6865. 


Available immediately near 
UVM — private room with pri- 
vate entrance in semi-coopera- 
tive house. Share bath, kitchen, 
living room, and parking. $100 + 
share all utilities: Applicant must 
be cooperative regarding house 
duties. Non-smoker. 
academic year or longer. Deposit 
658-6865. 

%"" socket wrench, % sheet 
orbital’ sander, HD extension 
cords, 110-220 volt - 2000W 
transformer (not an adapter but 


‘a real big heavy transformer), 


Rockwell scientific calculator, 
SR-56 with charger, old but will 
sell cheap. Mike at 862-9386. 


Male roommate wanted — 
Nov. 1, 1 South Union St., 1 
mile from campus or downtown. 
Preferably non-smoking. No 
pets, $130 a month includes 
heat, plus has a fireplace. Call 
after 5:00 p.m., 864-5213 or 
893-4366. 


Roommates wanted — 3 
persons to share 3 bedroom apt. 
(upstairs from house) heat dnd 
utilities included. Located 12 
mi. from campus in Essex Jct., 
$400 or $100/ea. Male or 
female, pets. Contact Woody, 
879-6715. 


Wanted — good used wom- 
an’s size 20 clothing, preferably 
tall, as a continuing thing. If you 
plan to discard clothing now or 
in the future, please give it to 
Barbara G, 862-3843. 


~ Must sell — oval kitchen set 
w/4 chairs. Table is dark walnut, 
$60. Phone 985-2786. 


Medievalists, unite! Haven’t 
you always wanted to swing a 
sword, sing a ballad, tread a 
measure, play recorders, or just 
imbibe the fruit of the vine? The 
Medieval Club and the Society 
for. Creative Anachronism meets 
Saturdays 7:30—11 p.m. at 
Southwick. Interested? Then 
come and see what we're all 
about! For further info, call 
Mariella at 862-9567. 


Interested in’ testing your 
skills in the communication 
area? You can assist. Vermont 
Children’s Magazine in many 
facets of the organization. Con- 
tact Center for Service-Learning, 


‘Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


Typing by. highly experi- 
enced business college graduate. 
Very teasonable rates. Prompt 
and professional service. Bonded 


paper is supplied. Free pickup 


and delivery on campus. Call 
Laurie at 434- 3366 (toll free), 
anytime, 


Oven electric range, 15 
years old, im perfect running 
condition. $75 or best offer. Call 


656-2095 weekdays, and ask for 


Mrs. Bassett. 


Lease for— - 


Fe 


‘The opmartaane! re ‘Werk 
one on one with elementary age 
children is awaiting you. You 
can tutor these youth from 
Mater Christi School. For more 
information contact Center for’ 
Service-Learning, Mansfield 


- House, 656-2062. 


Were you in Rasputin’s 
Friday night 10/12? Did you 
leave with the wrong coat, or 
know someone else who did? |. 
lost a very old rust suede jacket 
— has enormous sentimental 
value. Would greatly appreciate 
its return, no questions asked. If 
you know of its whereabouts, 
please call Peggy at 658-4311. 
Reward. 
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TODAY’S CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


ACROSS 
1 Fastener 
5 Zhivago girl 
9 — and 
Pythias 
14 — Bradley fix 
15 Romanroad_ 62 Flat 
16 Exalt 


53 Fairy — 

57 Cables 

58 Close: Poet. 
59. Verbal 


63 Binge 
17 Sallow 64 Inner: Prefix 
18 E. ind. boat 65 Surveys 
19 Storage.pits 66 Tints 
20 Articles 67. Halt 
22 Fossilizes DOWN 
24 Metaphor 1 American 
26 Pronoun Indians 
27 Spikes 2 Violin 

__ 29 Convened 3.Oregon city 
30 Vine 4 First nights 
33 Boat trips: 5 Cover 

2 words 6 Upon 
37 Festival 7 Renovate 
38 Woodwinds 
39 Embed 
40 Spirits 
41 — and crafts 
42 Santa: 
2 words 

44' Low 
45 Appeal 
46 Ace 
47 Evade 
49 Vex 


9 Abstain 
of ease”’ 


try 
12 Sioux 


21 Murders 
23 Some deers 
25 Sin 


61 Process: Suf- 


28 Feminine 


8 Mathematics 30 Drag 

~ 31 Spanish pot 
10 “Live — — 32 Elapse 

33 Lather ~ 

11 African coun- 34 Spanish river 
35 Turning: Pre- 


13 Promontory 36 Lair 
37 Sprees: 


40 Vixen 


UNITED Feature Syndicate. 
Puzzle Solved: 


TalnInlu |, Milo luli Je Mo Jalel 


(One CAN ana 


42 Seuehy 

43 Tin 

45 Beaches 
47 Trivial ~ 

48 Eire county 
50 Ont. river 
51 Slow: Mus. 
52 Prevent 

fix 53 Pant 

54 Preposition 
55 Negotiate 
56 Fad 

60 Fleur-de-- — 


society 


2 words 


y, 


NEED CREDIT? senp For THE CREDIT GAME| 


“Tired of. being without credit, or up to your neck in 
‘minimum payments’? With this book you will learn ho 

to make the $300 billion credit industry jump at you 
command.” 


r------- 


SOLVE ALL 
THESE 
CREDIT 
PROBLEMS 
with 
THE CREDIT GAME 


Too young to borrow? 

New in town/no references? 

Erase bad debt records 

Skip bills without ruining credit : 
Receive loans within weeks of beginning this program 
Information on updated credit laws and legislation 
Your rights under the Federal Credit Acts: 


“ONLY 5 
(N.Y. residents add 8% Sales Tax) 
Enclosed is $ 
Name 
Address 
City 


~~ 


for . 
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State 
Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


303 5TH H AVE. 
SUITE 1306 
NEW YORK, NY 10016 


Send Check or 
Money Order to 


pA 
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a positive one is worth 2. 


Burlington Marketplace 
Tues. Oct. 30 | 


Ward 1 Mater Criste School, Mansfield Ave. 
- Ward 2 Wheeler School, Archibald St. 
Ward 3 Laurence Barnes School, North St. 
Ward 4 Lyman C. Hunt, off North Ave. 
Ward 5 St. Anthony’s Parish Hall, Flynn Ave. 


Adams School, So. Union-— 


OPEN MON, FRI 9-9 
TUES - THURS 9-8 
"SAT 9-6 


WATCH FOR OUR GRAND 


REOPENING... NOVEMBER 8! 


The SkiRack, a crisp day, family or friends... 
together, theyll put the 
wonder back in your winter land. 
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Cross-country skiing. People of all ages are 
discovering it’s a great way to cope with: 
winter. } 

The SkiRack is the shop for X-C 
equipment. Quality gear, priced right. But 
whether you’re a beginner or an experienced 
tourer, it’s important to know there’s 
someone you can depend on 

The SkiRack has introduced a lot of people 
to X-C skiing, and we’re proud of our 

‘reputation for getting people started off on 
the right track. We talk to people...and help 
them determine their needs. 

We want you to get the most enjoyment 

' possible from X-C skiing. So, we follow up 
every sale with the “little things” that really 
count. 


; X-C lessons. Rentals. 
- Waxing clinics every Monday evening. 
Clothing and accessories. And to stay close to 
the action, we'll be Opening up a shop at the new 
Sherman Hollow Ski Touring Center in Huntington. 
We want to keep X-C affordable, too. You can 
continue to depend on the SkiRack for the best in 
nat complete ski packages and special deals —like our kids’ 
trade-in program—that keep the cost:down and the enjoymént up. 
Let the SkiRack help put it all together for you this 
winter...at Lower Main Street, Downtown Burlington. 
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Downtown 

McDonald’s Corporation opens a new facility in Down- 
town Burlington. Located on Bank Street at the site of 
the Old Black Cat Saloon, McDonald’s is opened for 


breakfast, lunch and dinner. So bop on down and grab 
hold of a Big Mac. 


25 W.D. Snodgrass, 


Pulitzer Prize 

winning poet, was 
in Burlington last week. 
Jenny Landey presents a 
profile on him and his 
work, 


27 John  Materese, 
arts writer and 


WRUV disc joc- 
key, reviews the Bonnie 
Raitt concert and also 
gets a brief interview. Also 
a photo essay on pg. 38. 


The Wildcats of UNH all but 
ended UVM’'s hopes for the play- 
offs by handing the Cats a 2-1 


Grete Waitz set a record time 
-. for women in last week’s New -. 
- York Marathon. Women runners 
have progressed at a prodigious rate and 
columnist Ted Goode examines this 
remarkable improvement. 


OCTOBER 25, 1979 


On Campus 


The Department of 
5 HEW has awarded 
UVM’‘s Center for 


‘World Education one of 40 


national grants. Co-directors 


__David Shiman and David 


Conrad discuss how the $2 
million allocation will be put 
to use. 


Cover Story 


12 Washington, DC 
Political scientist 
Bob Schuéttinger 
founded” the Vermont Tax- 
payer’s Union in April of this 
year. He plans to announce 
his candidacy for the U.S. 
Senate seat now held by 
Patrick Leahy. 


| 
| 


5th Annual 
Halloween 
Costume Party 


Prizes for Best Costumes 
1. Dinner for two at the Sirloin Saloon. 
2. Bob Marley Concert Tickets 
3, Last Chance T- shirts 
Special Halloween Potions 
Come Early and Enjoy 


THE 


LAST 
CHANCE 


SALOON 
147 Main St. 


| 


AT PRICES YOU DONT 


Sirloin Steak Teriyaki 8.25 


Filet Of Sole 8.75 
stuffed with crabmeat 


2LB. VERMONT CUT PRIME RIB IS STILL AVAILABLE 


Served with: A variety of Homemade Breads & 
Butter, Soup du Jour, Dinner Salad & choice of 
Dressings, Rice Pilaf or Potato, Vegetable & 
Coffee, Tea or Milk with Dessert. 


Night Owl Special 
BREAKFAST SERVED 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY 1AM.-4AM. 


ICHAEL 


The Old Board, 520 lke Rd. 
_Reservations Appreciated 
Parties & aes Acvommodated: 


Mon & Fri 


\erwoGve 


BROMBERG Editorial Board 


B, Ni D Managing Editor: Joshua Reynolds 


With KI LI MANJARO Cegay | News — Features tditors: Sarah Bailey 


FORMERLY THE PAUL ASBELL QUARTET = Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
; : Downtown Editor: Russell Gtitman- 


Arts Editor: Tom Campbell 
Sports Editor: Nick Witte 


“The Pop Musician's Musician” 


THE 
DAVID 


FRIDAV <a: 
NOVEMBER 2, 1979 Gy Bees 


8:00 - 10:30 p.m. 
The Patrick Gymnasium _: 
Tickets: $8.25, $6.75, $4.75 Business Manager: Shari Klein 

Advertising Manager: Anne Stires 
Ticket lable at Upstairs Records; Decorative Things, . tines iti 
100 Doleat Shah The tlowenct Borie Shewatrie ost nee, _ Literary Supplement Editor: Lauren-Glenn Davitian 


Avenue, Shelburne; Essex Junction, Gnd Winooski; The 
Campus Ticket Store, Grasse Mount, UVM. 


Instant 24-hour Reservation Hotline: 864-5999. 
For Mastercharge/Visa 


Complete information and Reservations: 656-3418 : —, Photo Editor: Rick Ames. 
The University of Vermont Pat) 


Tickets on sale at the door beginning 6:30 p.m, ‘ ) Art Editor: Brett Hughes — 
The George Bishop Lane Series 


Associate Editor: Steven Larose 
Celebrating our Silver Anniversary with a season of Pure Gold. 


- John Payne 


Contributing Editors: Evans-Raymond Pierre 
Helen Pelzman 


Contributing Staff 


() News/Features: Hart Van Denburg, Caroline Smith, Brooke 
Laffan, Ken Jaffe, Pat Rooney, Alan Marshall, Russell 
&. Glitman, Dana Baron, Rich Hyland, Jean Reinsborough, 


Joel Blackmer, Melissa Lantis, Shari Cohen, Beth Doxsee. 


Arts: Dave Kimmel, Jenny Landey, Pablo Conrad, Denise 
‘Childs, Tom Nuccio, Laura Halkenhauser, Karen Kaplan, 
Jim Wright, Max Lesselbaum, Karen Liffman, Andrew 
Detwiler, Michael Bonebrake, Pete Wentworth, Lauren- 
Glenn Davitian, Diane Cherry, 


Sports: Ted Goode, Dan Flatley. David Rood, Bryan Austin, 


‘ f 9 J. E. Hart ; : 
day SS closet Advertising Staff: Christopher Bradley, vim Wade, Carrie 
Cook ; 
:. Typists: Barbara Hansberry,,Sue Martel, Sarah Wesson 
Okay, gulls. Typesetter: Sue Ball : 
=~ Time to get ship-shape. ‘|| — PMT’S: Jossie Morelli 
New on deck: the perky nauticals. 
By Fay’s Closet. ; 
The Captain’s blazer in navy or creme. Layout Staff: Jennifer Hart, Mary Kenefick, Anne Kryden, 
os $64. Rone Ponty, Joy Wielansky, Amy Gibbons, Maggie Carr. 

. The tapered pant... always in authority. 

$30. Student Photography Service: Bob Gale, Joyce Hulm, Peter 

There's a Slim sexy skirt, too... just to Guyton, Jennifer Massey, Susan Van OrMan, Bob Rinker, 


Jeffrey Spencer, Mary Kenefick, Sarah Brayman, Sam 
Yung, Anne Speroni, Cindy Floyd, Don Cunningham, Peter 
Wolf, Eric Holbrook, Cliff Lyon, Michael Nasoff. 


. Charm the socks off the sailors. 
Fay’s Closet. ‘Cause mid-winter holidays 
are charted just ahead. And you'll 

be cruising. —Colony on Main. ' 
O The Vermont Cynic is published weekly during the 
school year except vacations by students of the University 
of Vermont. Opinions expressed herein’ do not necessarily 


reflect those of the University Administration, faculty, staff 
or the. State of Vermont. 


VERMONT CYNIC 


Billings Center Box 20 Pi on 
University of Vermont 

Burlington, VT 05405 ee 
(802) 656-4412, 4413 © 


“This paper is dedicated to 
WRUV for late nite laughs.” 
—Private Reynolds 
~—~—"F foresee a cynical Vermont, 
vangardless of what the . 
blacks and browns Say.” 
- —General Larose 


9:30-9:00 
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Former Secretary of Treasury William Simon spoke with alumni 


and guests after speech, 


: Photo Courtesy !.D.C. 
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World Education Center Receives Grant. 


By Linda Ciufo 

After six months of deliber- 
ation, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW) 
awarded UVM’s Center for 

orld Education. one of 40 
national grants. 

In August UVM received 
$26,000 for a one-year program. 
According to a 1979 Gallup Poll, 
“World Studies” is considered as 
one of “‘the essential subjects to 
be studied in the schools.” Sixty 
percent of those polled believed 
world studies to be an essential 
subject, a higher percentage than 
those who extolled art and 
foreign language. This finding 
indicates the need for a reapp- 
raisal of social science curricu- 
lum. 

To develop a global aware- 

ess program, HEW is allocating 
funds totalling $2 million. Com- 
petition for the funds was fierce; 
only 40 grants were chosen out 
of 445 submitted. 

The’ co-directors. of the 

enter for World Education, 


Co-Director David Conrad 
OCTOBER 25, 1979 


“Students need~ 


to realise that 
almost all 
problems have 


global 
dimensions...” 


UVM Education professors 
David Shiman and David Con- 
rad, have many plans for the 
project. One is to enlarge the 
curriculum resource library by 
purchasing more curriculum 
guides, filmstrips, tapes, simula- 
tions, activity books and back- 
ground reading material. Both 
prospective and professional 
teachers as well as other inter- 
ested persons will be entitled to 
botrow materials from the re- 
source library. 


“SRE 


' «continuing 


fear 


TREACY AT FDRG: 


* . 


Of Socialist Trend 


’ By Brooke C, Laffan 
“Surrender to the seductive 
promise of a welfare state and 


say goodbye to greatness.” 


This \ statement was the 


__ thrust of former Secretary of the 


Treasury William Simon during 
his lecture at Ira Allen Chapel 
last Thursday. 

Speaking as part of a 
“series of — lectures 
sponsored by the Departments 
of Business Administration and 
Economics, Simon described 


' America as the “greatest country 


in history.”’ He maintained this 
was due to its system of free 
enterprise and capitalism. 

_Simon_ repeatedly stated his 
of a socialist economy 
which, he felt, is slowly taking 
over the U.S. This would result 
in the financial destruction of 
the U.S. within the 20th cen- 
tury, he said. 

In addition to destroying 
our economy, he believes a 
socialist welfare system would 
encroach upon our freedom. 
Simon stated that freedom and 
free enterprise are indivisible and 


Shiman and Conrad are also 
in the process of hiring a global 
education field agent who will 
meet with teachers, visit schools, 
conduct workshops, and demon- 
strate materials to broaden the 
public’s awareness of the field of 
world education. A free phone 
service will be established offer- 
ing up-to-date information about 
resources and events. 


‘At the Vermont Education 
Association convention in Rut- 
land on October 4 and 5, a 
videotape on “meeting other 
cultures” and educational mater- 
ials on Japan were shown. 
Workshops of the Center for 
World Education will be made 
available’ throughout Vermont: 
one-day sessions in Montpelier, 


Brattleboro, and Rutland; ‘the 


3rd Annual World Studies Con- 
ference at UVM; anda one-week 
workshop at UVM in June for 
graduaté credit, with free tui- 
tion, room, and board for 
selected participants. In J anuary , “ 


— 


! 


that adoption of any wealth 
redistribution would be equiva- 
lent to “selling the liberty of the 
world for an empty welfare 
state.”” 


PUNTO 5 SRLS eho RS cele Ete” 


Ex. Secretary Simon Warns 


grounds, to become’ wealthy and 
respected leaders. Such ability 
Simon believes, is a tribute fo 
our country. 

Simon “shuddered to think’ 


Simon's fears about the economy were 


intensified by...the Ford administration... 
‘I left Washington a frightend man...” 


The sparse audience, com- 
posed of both community mem- 
bers and students, listened atten- 
tively .as-Simon-cited examples 
of well-known ‘people such as 
John Connally,’ Allen Green- 
spand and economists Herb 
Stein. and Erving Christie. He 
used these examples to demon- 
strate the great economic and 
political freedoms in the United 
States. 

These men are examples of 
the Horgtio Alger myth, rising, 
by sheer ambition and determi- 
nation from poor cultural back- 


Co-Director David Shiman : 


the Center -will offer traveling 
instructional kits containing les- 
sons, simulations and role 


s playing activities, posters, film- 


? 


. almost. all problems have global 
‘ dimensions and understand that 


strips, and background reading 
material. : 

Shiman, director of the 
Center for World Education at 
UVM, said in an interview that 
“Students need to realize that 


others are similar and different 


. from us.” 


The ‘world. studies curricu-.. 


- lum includes human: relations 


agg resolution, 
- “human righ 
children. The 


themes, such as conflict and 
rejudice, 
8, and 
The = curriculum also 

addresses the global topics re 
ecology, population, poverty, 


what would have happened i 
these men had grown up in the 
Soviet Union. Some, he believed, 
would have- joined the govern 
ment bureaucracy, some ‘would 
have:.joined militant forces, and 
some would have suffered con 
stant harrassment by the KGB 
“a terrible waste of - lives.” 
Simon’s fears about the 
economy were intensified by 
what he witnessed as a membe 
of the Ford administration. 
“Yes,” he stated, “I left Wash 
ington a frightened man.”’ 
(continued on page 7) 
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war and peace, economic deve 
lopment, food and nutrition 
energy, the. future, Africa, the 
Middle East, China and os 
America, 

The grant will site, th 
Center to get the resource 
taterials it needs to educate 
Prospective. and .. professions 
teachers about how to introduce 
World Studies in the classroom. 
Social studies, according to 


studying Australia in 
fifth eS: What it should mean} © 
air I. “point affects 
* you, ” 
kona on page 7)" 
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This Halloween © 
don’t be just a 
another pretty face! \7. 


Choose from one of the 


: : _ 2... om 
: largest selections of Vas ' + 
ase masks, theatrical makeup, vate ye 


wigs, disguises and props 
you'll ever see. 
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Classics AtUpstairs. 


At Upstairs Records in downtown Bur- 
lington you'll find acomplete classical selection. 
From Bach to Zukerman! Get the classics at low 
prices at Upstairs Records! 


- state officials say they have 


yesterday. 


UYA Provides 


Chance To & 
Experience Careers 


By Kay Fry 

Kids. 

‘They can. be really great. 

But sometimes they can cry 
for what seems like forever. 
They can keep their parents 
awake all night long. They can 
keep them from having time to 
themselves. They can demand so 
much. And sometimes in frustra- 
tion, anger and fear, parents 
strike out at or neglect their 
children. Suddenly, they are a 
family in trouble. They need 
help. If they’re lucky, sometimes 
‘they get it. . 

But in order to get that 


help, there must be people who~ 


are experienced in that field. 
Such training requires both 
theoretical and practical experi- 
ence. 

- For the past year, Glenn 
Paterson, a UVM _ psychology 
student, has been a child-care 
worker for-the Family Resource 
Center in Burlington. He has 
been dealing with - children 
whose parents, for one reason or 


another, need help coping with. 


themselves and their offspring. 

The step from the classroom 
to the infant room was an 
important one for him. 

“I was , disillusioned and 
disappointed with experimental 
psychology,’ Paterson explain- 
ed. “It seemed so removed from 
the experience it was supposed 
to be dealing with. It was the 
same with the rest of my Univer- 
sity education — the longer | 
stayed in the classroom, the 
more removed I felt from’ the 


’ ‘rest of the world, I needed an 


opportunity to test my skills and 
abilities in the working world. 
It was -time to pursue my 
instruction on my own.” 

The University Year for 
ACTION internship, which is 
offered through the Center for 
Service-Learning at UVM, seem- 
ed to be what Paterson was 
tooking for. 

UYA is a full-time, twelve 
month service-learning commit- 
ment’ with a Vermont human 
services agency. While a student 
gains full-time experience within 
his or her career field, he or she 
also continues normal progress 
toward a University degree. This 
is done. through the Core Semi- 


“mar, Conducted by the Center for 


Service-Learning, as well as by 


_ independent study projects or 


additional course work. 
The internship at the Fam- 


ily Resource Center seemed to 


fit in with Glenn’s interests in 
both humanistic psychology and 
child development and he began 


with “‘hope, ambition, love, and 
of course a good deal of appre- 
hension.” 

The going was not always 
smooth. “In February,” he com- 
mented, “‘I was almost ready to 
quit. Trying to cope with a 
roomful of crying children, all 
demanding attention at once, 
was very real. I began to under- 
stand very well what these 
parents must be going through.” 

The'temptation to leave was 
great; yet for Paterson, the 
support from the Center for 
Service-Learning and the Core 
Seminar was greater. “I got the 
support I needed from the other 
interns and the staff. It was a 
great feeling; in fact it may have 
been the most important part of 
my internship. UYA is an 
amplification of ,the whole 
human experience.” 

“There are moments of 
great sadness and great joy. The 

_Core groups helped me analyze 
what was happening, helped me 
develop a more balanced per- 
spective on the experience, 
shared with me their own 
insights and allowed me to share 
mine. I know I would not have 
gotten as much out of the 
experience if I didn’t have the 
group. I’m glad I didn’t quit last 
winter. I feel now as though my 
learning has been more fulfilled. 
more rounded :out.”’ 

Paterson’s internship ended 
last August, but he feels he has 
carried something valuable away 
from the experience. ‘‘It’s like a 
pre-trial run on life, a practice 
session,” he said. ‘University 
Year for ACTION isn’t just a 
one-year program. It’s part of a 
lifelong process of reevaluation 
and growth. The lessons I have 
learnedhere I can apply over 
and over again.” 

And of course, there were 
the personal rewards. “It. is 
difficult for me to describe the 
ecstacy I felt holding a five- 
month-old infant™in my arms as 
he smiled at me through the 
nipple of his bottle, or the 
strong sense of satisfaction I’ve 
gained watching the children 
grow, their personalities develop. 
I have touched them with my 
life and they have touched me 
with theirs, and we are both 
more fully human as a result.”’ 

For .. further information 
about the University Year for 
ACTION program, contact the 
Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, 25 Colchester 
Avenue, Burlington. Phone: 
656-2062. 


Kunin Watching Yankee 


(Montpelier, VT) — Two 


asked the Nuclear Regulatory 


‘Commission for written assur- 


ances that it is safé for the 


’ Vermont Yankee Nuclear: Plant 


to start up again next month. 

Lieutenant Governor Made- 
leine Kunin and Public Service 
Board Chairman Richard Saudek 
Say they are concerned about 


2 Vermont Yankee’s decision to 
postpone work: on a safety— 


system at the plant until next 


year. 


- In addition to writing the 
NRC, Saudek Says he is con- 


~ ducting his own investigation. 


And he says PSB ‘Nuclear Engi- 
neer Philtip Paul visited the plant 


Mrs. Kunin ‘says’ she’ will 


_ push to. have the work done now 


— if she gets, in her words, “any 
information to indicate there is a 
problem.” 

._ Vermont Yankee officials 
had originally planned to install 
supports on the torus during the 
plant’s annual shutdown this 
fall. 

But last week they announ- 
ced the delay, saying that 
otherwise they would have to 
keep Vermont Yankee shut 
down longer_than-planned.And 
a longer shutdown would mean 
added costs for utilities that buy 
Vermont Yankee power and 
have to pay more: for replace- 
ment power during a shutdown. 

Several-years ago, the NRC 


ordered the torus work done by 
_the end of 10 
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| On Campus e 
Chip Carter Plugs Dad 


At Burlington Meeting = 


By Sarah Bailey and 
Hart Van Denburg 
Chip Carter spoke to local 
supporters Monday night “‘giving 
a pep talk” to create “excite- 
ment” for his father’s upcoming 
‘presidential campaign. 
Answering questions after 
nis speech at the Sheraton Inn, 
young Carter covered the major 
concerns and issues of the 
upcoming race. 


“(Brown's)-a 
very viable 


candidate...” 
Chip Carter 


“We'll beat him,” he stated 
confidently, when asked about 
the threat Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy posed. But Carter had a 
healthy respect for another 
powerful . opponent, Governor 
Jerry Brown of California. 

“He’s a very viable candi- 
date and a good politician,” said 


‘Chip, noting that Brown had 


defeated his father in western 
primaries in the 1976 campaign. 

While discussing energy, 
Chip acknowledged’ that his 
father has not openly opposed 
nuclear energy. He claimed, 


however, that the president did. 


not consider it “‘the energy of 


the future.”’ Carter stated his. 


father’s belief that ““By the year 
2000, solar energy will provide 
20 percent of the nation’s 
energy.” 

Carter did not think that 
the latest flack concerning Chief 
of Staff Hamilton Jordan’s 
alleged use of cocaine would 
damage the administration’s 
image. 


Simon... 


\ 
\ 


Chip Carter in Burlington. 


The allegation, Carter main- 
tained, “‘is not true at all.’ He 
mentioned that ‘the owners of 
Studio 54, the New York disco 
where the incident allegedly 
occurred, have refused to testify. 
“Phis the woman from Califor- 
nia who said she saw the inci- 
dent,” Carter continued, “has 
now admitted that she wasn’t 
even in the room.”’ 

When asked about his 
father’s stand -on marijuana, 
Chip reported that his father 
supports decriminalization of 
marijuana on the national and 
the state level. Concerning the 


| (continued from page 


_~- Simon received his B.A. in 
pre-law and economics from 
Lafayette in 1952, and went to 
Wall Street for: twelve years. 

In December of 1972 he 


‘was appointed Deputy Secretary 


of the Treasury as well as 


chairing ‘the International Agen-| 


cy of Oil Policy committee. In 
1973 he became director of the 
Federal Energy Commission and 


‘ then Secretary of the Treasury 


in April, 1974. ‘ 

As a result of his experi- 
ences, he wrote his book, A 
Time for Truth, to wam Ameri- 
cans. of the dangers of approach- 
ing socialism “such as wage/price 


‘guidelines.” Now that he has 


informed the public, Simon 
maintains that “it is up to the 
public ‘to save the American 
Way.” 

Rather than be_ frightened 
by present economic problems 


UVM Recieves Grant... 


For students to become 
aware of their effect on the 
world, Shiman believes they 
must be exposed to world issues. 

When asked whether topics 
such as. racism, bigotry, and 
poverty are appropriate to. dis- 
cuss—_with_.elementary school 
children, Shiman replied posi- 


tively, but-admitted the sujects 


must be approached with sensi- 
tivity. Shiman recognized that 
the teacher has a difficult job, 
because he.or she must not let 
students feel helpless about 
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that suggest a shift towards 
socialism, Simon bids Americans 
to remember periods in history 
with similar economic situations. 

He cited England in 1780 as 
an example. According to 
Simon, she was in crisis due to 
the loss of her colonies. How- 
ever, a surge of prosperity due to 
the industrial expansion in tex- 
tiles alleviated the problem. 

The United States grew 
likewise, and Simon maintains 
that this was due to a belief in 
freedom. He also stated that 
Russia had» been agriculturally 
productive. before the revolu- 
tion, yet now imports wheat, as 
further emphasis of his point. 

Britain’s’ path ~- towards 
socialism causes him concern, 
for he sees “America herself 
coming down with the same 
British disease.’ He believes 
that our present troubles which 


Photo by Sarah Bailey 


issue of pot, Chip said he was 
“not speaking from personal 
experience.” 

The last issue Carter dealt 
with was the recent Cabinet 
shuffle. Denying that it was a 
damaging move, Chip insisted, 
instead, that “it will be very 
beneficial to us.” 


Carter visited Burlington on 
his tour of New England, stop- 
ping previously in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. When asked where he was 
headed next, he replied with a 
smile, “Washington.” 


)) 


lead to even contemplating 
socialist solutions result from 
self-serving politicians. 
According to Simon, it is 
only these. men who would 
profit from such an arrangement 
since collectivism leads to a 
strong centralized... government, 
He stated that the elimina- 
tion of freedom commences 
with taxes, ‘wage and _ price 


guidelines and other controlling 


actions. Soon, Simon concluded, 
only laws exist and no freedoms. 
The battle for capitalism and 
freedom must be fought by the 
people, he stated, adding, “we 
can only count on ourselves.” 

At present, Simon delivers 
lectures frequently and is invol- 
ved. in many companies on a 
managerial level. He is currently 
on the board of Citibank, Xerox, 
‘and Allstate. He is also treasurer 
of the. U.S. Olympic Committee: 


(continued from page 5) ae 


world problems and end up 
apathetic. 
The teacher can ‘make stu- 
dents conscious of issue such as 
racism, bigotry and poverty by 
discussing the attitudes that 
create these issues. Conflict and 
conflict resolution, for example, 
may be introduced in an elemen- 
tary school through the use of 
puppets, with which children 
can. act out a disruptive situa- 
tion, such as fighting over a 
book. By discussing the situa- 
tion, students may _ became 


aware of ‘the feelings of ‘anger 
and resentment. Students who 
later study unrest in the Middle 


East, for instance, will be better. 


able to understand the process 
of conflict and conflict resolu- 
tion. 


life as well as an adult’s,” 


Conrad pointed out. “Children 


must become aware of feelings: 
and attitudes and must deal with 
them, for they will havq'to relate 
to these same feelings on a larger: 
scale as adults.” : 


1/Dr. Thomas H. Chark 
| oe ! Optometrist; = 
_ Eye Examinations and 
Contact Lenses 
~ By Appointment 
308 Pearl Street | 


“Conflicts occur in a child’s~ 
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NO....NO.... 
PLEASE...... 
SALLIBIM ....! 


LITTLE. WING 


THIS COULD BE — 
YOUR DAY. 


I's the day the Air Force ROTC counselors will visit your 
campus to talk about AFROTC programs. 

It's the day youcan hear more about a two, three or four- 
year scholarship that pays all tuition, books and lab fees, plus 
$100 each month. It’s the day you can learn about working 
your way to a commission in the Air Force. . and all that 
goes with it. ’ : : e 

Its the day the AFROTC counselor will tell you about a great 
way to sefve your country and yourself, and, about how you 
can continue work toward an advanced degree after entering 
active duty as an Air Force officer. ma KS 

So, when the counselor arrives, ask questions. about 
pay. ..promotions. . . opportunities. . . responsibilities. 
There's no obligation, and you might be getting closer to a 
scholarship that will help you reach your goals, no matter how 
high you've got them set. 


Billings Student Center 
Mon., Oct. 29 11—4 PM 
Tues., Oct.30 8—1PM 
Phone: 655-2000, ext. 2554 
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Gateway to a great way of life. 
t 


@ perfect lunch, supper or evening treat. 


Enjoy your favorite sandwich 
with a frosty schooner of beer! 


Starring... 


@ LUMS famous submarine 
sandwich 

s ham and cheese 

@ thin-shiced roast beef 

® and other featured favorites 


“. 
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By Patrick J. Rooney 

_ Anyone who foun? them- 
selves at Newman Center oni’ 
October 16 had occasion to 
| witness one of the truly rare 
;people in this world. As an 
| old co-worker and friend of 
“mine once said, with the boss 


\ . “veel ; { AN BN | Cadillac after proclaiming “you 
qi _ will stay until the job is finish- 
ew” | ; A sty ed” — “In this world there are 

them that got it and’ them that 


don’t.” Although he was refer- 
ring more, I think, to gall than 
any sort of special human gift, 
there are those for whom the 
phrase does apply in the latter 
Tespect. Rosemary Haughton is 
such a person! 
Haughton is an author, with 
over thirty~books to her credit. 


~ Eating & Drinking 
| Saloon ee 
B.T. MeGuire’s | 


152 Church STREET pher, a community leader, a 


her talk Tuesday, a woman. of 
exceptional, if not singular ititel- 
ligence. 


driving off-in his gleaming new | 


She is also a mother, a philogo- - 


theologian and, as she proved in - 


“Christian Sexuality,” which she 
explained at the outset was “not 
a special brand of sex which 
only, Christians are capable of 
practicing.” With a'wry wit but a 
very serious manner, she pro- 
gressed carefully through her 
involved argument, . ‘s 
Due to a fear of oversimpli- 
fication, her points did get 
somewhat involved at times, yet 
her underlying theme was always 
clear. Interaction between hum- 
ans is not only important, it is 
essential, ae 
“We are “beings of . ex- 
change,” she stated. “Yet we 
spend a great deal of our time in 
isolation... imprisoned _by our 
fears and suspicions. But with all 
of this fear of exchange, there is 
always the hidden realization 
that something is wrong. We feel 
‘we should break .down these 
barriers.”’ 
Haughton sees. marriage as 
one of the most important tools 
society has to achieve this end. 


“..as we all know,not all love... 


is good. There is destructive as well 


éPor qué prefieren 
los toreros ir de compras a 
AUDIO DEN? 


She took up the capacity of 
theologian, which she defined as, 
“interpreter and poet — a person 
# who finds words to express what 

is real in the church and_in life as 
they see it. Words that will 
enhance our understanding of 
life, not simply report it.” 
It soon became clear that, along 
with her tangible accomplish- 
ments, she also owned a rare and 
unique magnetism. _. 

Entering the small chapel, 
dressed in black with a‘solid gray 
shawl that made her appear 
noticeably austere, it immediate- 
ly became apparant that she was 
a person different from the 
average lecture circuit speaker. 
She spoke with a soft yet 
forceful and sincere tone that 
captured your ear without: mo- 
lesting it. Within almost no time, 
I found myself along. with the. 
rest of the audience, enticed into 
her web of logic, yet also stimu- 

“lated into genuine thought. 
Carrying no notes, she_was able 


reasoning while at the same time 
still coming across with fluidity, 
showing no signs of rote. 

This skill is a testimony to 
her intellectual abilities, which it 
should be noted come from no 
organized schooling. Haughton 
does not have any degree or 
diploma. She is a -self taught 
person. 


Después de un dia largo con los taros, los toreros muchas 
veces pasan por AUDIO DEN -para ver el AUDIO 
EQUIPMENT fantéstico. 


éPor qué? No sabemos de verdad. Posiblemente la 
QUALITY, o la SELECTION o el SERVICE fenomenal. 


NS 
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La mayoria de los toreros -superiores compran KLH3 
COMPUTER CONTROLLED SPEAKER SYSTEMS. El precio- 
AUDIO DEN las vende por:solamente-$450. KLH3 
COMPUTER CONTROL proviene la VERY BEST BASS 
RESPONSE posible con la tecnologia corriente. 


The aldermen andthe Stu-. 
dent Association missed connec- 
tions Tuesday night. 

The Student Association 
had’ scheduled a meeting with 
the ‘Burlington. aldermen - for 
Tuesday night at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Marsh Lounge of Billings 


KLH3 hace AUDIO. DEN el favorito de los toreros en todas 
partes. 


Sur Burlington, Vermont 05401 dent Linda Jeffries informing 


. ws . her that he wouldn’t be able to 
- jh ae eee make the meeting due to a_ 


‘e : - . - - fy -- - = — =~ : _— 


to present an impeccable line of ° 


: A: : Center. But when the~meeting 
PORE PE er ES Escuche la Diferencia. time came around, the aldermen — 
aS eg ele eas om didnot. ~~ Sion 
AudioDen — Mor Wend 1 odd tat he 
- : . man for Ward .1, said that he 
: La calle Dorset, 100 sent a letter to S.A. - Vice Presi- 


as_ constructive love...” 


“Marriage is a community cele- 
bration: in which people feel 


| ‘Newman Center Blessed By 


Theologians Presence 


not to have a good time at a 
wedding is that they see, in the 
bride .and groom, the most 
fundamental aspect of reality. 
Although,” she admits, ‘alcohol 
does lubricate -the process.” 

Love, the usual first step 
towards marriage, Houghton 
explains, “is that tremendous 
recognition which two people 
have that- they have tumb- 
led on what may be termed a 
mystical experience. It is: an 
exchange of the love of God, 
coming through the use of two 
people.” 

Yet, she continued, ‘‘as we 
all know, not all love or ex- 
change is good. There is destruc- 
tive as well as constructive love. 
But, God has given us this 
freedom precisely so that we are 
able to choose. Only if we are 
allowed to not love, can we 
really love.” 

One of Houghton’s most 
interesting and thought-provok- 
ing ideas was expressed during 
the question and answer session 
which followed her talk. In 
response to a question dealing 
with her thoughts on heaven she 
stated, “Heaven is not the ideal, 
but the final discovery of that 
which is real.” 

Haughton handles her job of 
“interpreter and poet” with an 
amount of grace, wit and intelli- 
gence that is rarely found in one 
person. Call it charisma, call it 
presence, or any term you like, 
as my philosophical working 


tremendous gladness. The reason buddy used to say, she’s “got 


people find it extremely difficult 


marketplace forum held at Taft 
School that same night. All 
aldermen had scheduled that 
meeting about a month ago, said 
Mahoney. He said, however, that 
he “twas more than willing to 
make connections some other 
time.”’ 

The meeting scheduled by 
the S.A. is a part of the “Town 
Gown” effort, Which the S.A. is 

“sponsoring. This is aimed at 
bettering relations between the 
city. and the students in the 
wake of the raucous downtown 
finals ey last year. 

© city of Burili n 
expressed its general tence 


- 


Theologian Rosemary Houghton speaking at the Newman Center. 


it.” 


with the downtown party of last 
semester and the general level of 
noise generated by students in 
several sections of the city over 
the same time. 

In return, the.S.A. began an 
effort, referred to as “town 
gown,” to try arid better rela- 
tions with the city and the 
student population through a 


‘series of informal meetings and 


forums on issues affecting both 
the city and the students. 

‘Neither Dale Rocheleau, 
S.A. President, nor S.A. Vice 
President. Linda Jeffries were 
available for comment at press 
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By R.Moore | 

It’s Oktoberfest weekend — 
your parents are up to visit and 
your father lets you take his 
brand new Ferrari downtown 
Saturday night. You have a few 
too many beers and on the way 
back — CRASH — you rear-end a 
cop car and splatter pieces of the 
Ferrari all over the road. 
Although they may be furthest 
from your mind at that moment, 
you have legal responsibilities 


Jwhen invelved in an accident. 


According to Vermont state 


law, the _driver_-of —a—motor- 


vehicle involved in an accident 
causing property damage or 
personal injury, must stop, iden- 
tify himself, and render neces- 
Sary assistance. If no damage or 
injury occurs, or if it is confined 
to the driver’s vehicle and its 
occupants, the driver is not 
obligated to stop. 

Both the police officer (if 

present) and any person injured 
r owning property that was 
damaged, are entitled to the 
driver’s name, address, license 
umber, and the name of the 
owner of the vehicle. A driver 
ho damages a parked car or 
other property and is unable to 
find its owner, should leave his 
ame and address to be found 
by the owner when he returns. 
The maximum penalty for 
failure to comply with the 
ermont statute is’ $2,000 
d/or two years imprisonment. 
sually the penalty is a fine of 
bout $100 and a period of 
robation. Under a new point 
stem, ten points would be 
orded, and-would-result in a 
en-day license suspension. If the 
river has committed other 
Tiving offenses, the suspension 
eriod may be longer. 

If bodily injury or property 
amage in excess of $200 
ccurs, the driver must file an 
ccident report with the Com- 
issioner of Motor Vehicles 
ithin 72 hours. An accident 
port must be made out even if 
e accident involved only one 
erson. The proper form can be 
btained at ‘any local or state 
olice office. The maximum 
enalty for failure to comply 
ith this statute is $100, bi the 
ine is generally around $35. 

The accident report requires 
he driver’s identity, insurance 
overage, names of passengers, 
xtent of injuries, report of road 
onditions, description and dia- 
tam of accident, and amount of 
ehicle damage. Since a criminal 
harge is always possible as a 
esult of an accident, a person’s 

Amendment right to silence 
ay postpone his duty to file a 
eport until after his charges are’ 
isposed of. 


Snelling to Keynote 


ee 


If a police officer is called 
to the’ scene of an accident, he 
will also fill out a report and 
send a-copy to the Departmen 
of Motor Vehicles. A police 
investigation may be requested 
by the Commissioner, If, in the 
judgment of the investigating 
officer, a driver was careless 
and/or negligent, he may be 
criminally charged. If convicted 
of such charges, the driver wi 
be assigned demerit points. ‘ 

The statutes concerning 
duty to stop and file accident 
reports apply only to accidents 
occurring on public highways 
The term “public highway,’ 
however, is liberally interpreted. 
For example, the frozen Lak 
Champlain has been deemed ; 
“public highway” by the Ver 
mont Supreme Court. 

Any driver involved in an 
accident in which he was partial 
ly or totally at fault and in 
which property damage ove 
$200 or a personal injury has 
occurred, will be ‘requested by 
the Commissioner to certify that 
he was covered by property 
liability insurance ($10,000 — 
one person injury or death: 
$20,000 — two or more persons 
injury or death; and $5,000 
property) at the time -of the 
accident. 

_ If the driver was not cover 
ed, he will be required to file 
evidence of proper liability 
insurance in the future or his 
driver’s license will be suspend 
ed. A driver has the right to a 
hearing at .the Commissioner’s 
request, in order to determine 
who--was at fault, status o 
insurance coverage, etc: A drive 


failing »to stop and render 


necessary assistance after an 
accident in which there was 
property damage or personal 
injury other than, to his vehicle 
and its occupants, may also be 
required to file evidence of 
liability insurance. 

Although the Vermont Dri 
vers Manual states that a Ver 
mont: driver involved in 
out-of-state accident must report 
it to that state’s authorities, we 
have found no law to substan 
tiate this. Procedure depends o 
the law of the state in which the 
accident occurred. Drivers 
should be cautious in relying on 
the Vermont Driver’s Manual for 
legal information, because it hag 
been found by the courts i 
some instances to be misleading 
and inaccurate. 

» If you have questions con 


cerning this article or any other. 


legal matter, please feel free to 
stop by or call the Student Lega 
Service, located on the first floo 
of Billings (656-4379). 


- 


Business Symposium 


Governor Richard Snelling 
will be the keynote speaker at 
the Vermont Chamber of Com- 
merce Business Symposium on 
November 8. ; 

The program is sponsored 
by the State Chamber of Com- 
merce in conjunction with the 
business departments of the 
University of Vermont and other 
Vermont colleges. 


The purpose of this sym- 
posium is to promote under- 
standing and communication 
between students and leaders in 
the business community. It will 
provide a forum for the discus- 
sion of issues of common 
interest and concern. 

To begin with, “What Does 
Business» Expect of Today’s 
College Graduate?” This first 
issue will be explored by Daniel 


Hircouski, director of personnel 
at IBM: 

Secondly, the session will 
focus on “Going Into Business 
for Oneself,” featuring a speaker 
from the Small Business Admin- 
istration and a Vermont entre- 
preneur. 

Finally, Governor Snelling 
will highlight the program, add- 
ressing the issue ‘of “Social 
Responsibility in the Private 
Sector.” Following his speech, 
the Governor will be available 
for informal discussion. 

The symposium will be held 
at the Burlington Ramada Inn, 
from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., with a 
complimentary lunch at rioon. A 
limited number of openings for 
UVM students will be available. 
Those interested may contact 
the Business Department at 
UVM. ; 
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a nd out what you're TNSSING... 


Dies. Reserv. tions uesfe 
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Entrance under the canopy af Fine é Bank Sts.) 


WE’RE ACCESS—ABLE | 


Problems cashing that 
check from home? 

All you need is a checking 
and savings account 

with The Howard 

Then you’re a member of 
the family and probably . 
won’t even need your ID. 
We also cash checks for 
non-Howard bank 
customers up to $25-with 
_proper ID. Better still: Ask 


for an Access card and 
you can get up to $100 


. a day,any time-day 
or night. 


24 Hour a Access 
locations at 


University Mall,church st.} 
at bank st.entrance, © 
111 Main St. 


coming toUVM SOON! 


The HowardBank 


of Vermont 


UVM BOOKSTORE 


_ Member FDIC - 


-COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
SUNDAY ONLY 5-10PM 


Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 
and marinara 


Salad, Bread and Butter $1: 99 


SPAGHET 1 
POT 


Fully Licensed 
Take out orders available _ 
SPAGHETTI POT RESTAURANT 
139 MAIN ST. 864-0848 


& VARIETIES 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 
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‘SHOPPERS )\ 
WORLD 


—— 


OPEN DAILY TIL 9:30 
OPEN FRIDAYS. TIL 10:00 
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By Melissa Lantis 

Are you: a) shopping for 
clothes? b). low on funds? c) 
looking for fun? d) imaginative 
or creative? e) just plain bored? 
f) all. of the above? 

If you answered yes to any 
of those- questions, read on. 
There are afew places tucked 
away on Main Street that may 
interest you. With a little perse- 
verance, you may find some 
good buys in second-hand stores. 
You can never be certain of 
what you will find, but you may 
have a good time just looking. 
Used clothes are not arranged by 
size, or. by any other common 
method; they are merely there. 


. That’s part of the fun. Behind all 


those stained, wrinkled shirts 
may lie the bargain of the 
century. ; 

If you’re in the market for 
purple maternity dresses, the 
Salvation Army may be worth a 
try. It’s located on the comer of 
Main and South Champlain. ‘Its 
hours are limited: 9:00 a.m. to 
2:00 p.m. on Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday. 

Though thrift store prices 


‘ are low, often none of the items 


are ticketed. Just ask someone 
who works there for prices. 

The Salvation Army is small 
and un-organized, but your 
shopping _ there-.may... be an 
enthusiastic, open-minded ven- 
ture, with 25 cent to $2 price 
tags. Search through the cdats in 
the back. Glancing over men’s 
shirts may produce something 
useful. There are plenty of men’s 
suit jackets that may serve as 
comfortable blazers. 

While you’re roaming the 
far reaches of Burlington, make 
your way around the corner to 
Pam’s Place, at 77 Main Street. 
Don’t let its small size fool you. 
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A lot is packed into that store, shrunk something you love in 
so take your time to look the wash, or never liked it to 
closely. begin with, bring it to Pam’s. If 
Despite first appearances, it’s sold, you receive 50 percent 
Pam’s Place does not offer only _ of the price. 
children’s clothes. Look more For a little diversion, and a 
closely — sweaters, jackets, and lot of fun, visit Old Gold, 
skirts are to be found. Some formerly Great Northern Surplus 
miscellaneous, interesting arti- and Salvage. You'll discover an 
cles may also turn up, such as a__ incredible variety of merchan- 
pieced-together jean jacket, a -dise, ranging from bowling shirts 


~ 
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warm-up Sul and band uniforms to flanne! 
you’re thin, check out the jeans shirts and jeans. 
on the rack. Some of Old Gold’s stuff is 
Organization at Pam’s Place genuinely old, while most is just 
is much more apparent than at plain second-hand. You may put 
the Salvation Army. Every thing together an avante-garde outfit, 
is well-ticketed and also reason- and exit looking like you just 
ably priced. Sweaters (in good jeg, Fioricci’s.: On the other 
condition) range from $1.50 to hand, you might ‘leave looking 


$5. Pag sell for about $6. jie a lumberjack. Flannel, wool 
e ae sells ra On con- and corduroy shirts sell. at 

eS ee ether you $9 and $10, respectively. There 
are fatigues, overalls and shorts 
as well. For amusement, try ona 
cowboy hat, or look at costume 
jewelry, colorful (to say the 


least) socks, and postcards circa 
1940! 


Prices vary with the condi- 
tion of the clothes; but generally 
are reasonable. Some items, such 
as Sweaters, run higher. But since 
you’re there for the fun of it, try 
them on anyway! 

Haven’t yet found some- 
thing you-like? If you still have 
energy, ambition and/or time. 
try’ local garage ‘sales. The 
Burlington Free Press usually 
lists garage sales in its classified 
_) section, and cose whether 

clothes: ‘will t 
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By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

This guy calls. He asks, is 
this Rosenthal? I say yes. He 
says hell be driving a green 
Chévrolet. When he pulls up to 
this street corner in Boston, I’m 
supposed to jump in. He says he 
wants to talk. Then the phone 
went dead. 

That night I found myself 
hobbling down the icy street on 
crutches — I’d just broken my 
ankle — and there were snow- 
banks by the curb up to my 
thighs. It was late, the streets 
were deserted. A green Chevy 
pulls up to the corner. I jump in 
the best I can. 

I don’t even know this guy. 


What the hell am I doing in - 


journalism anyway? 


“Change is the end result of 
all _ investigative reporting,” 
Rosenthal said. “There is, and 
must be, an adversary role in 
investigative journalism. _ You 
become privy to special know- 
ledge. While covering a cam- 
Paign, you may actually sit in Gn 
Planning and strategy — sessions 
with the candidate you are 
writing about. You become a 
part of the campaign, an ‘insid- 
er.” But you have to be able to 
stand back from that.” 

Rosenthal began his “inves- 
tigative” reporting when, as a 
copy-boy for the New York 
Times, he received a late-night 
phone call. He was instructed to 
“get over to suite 111 of the 
Hilton Hotel (in New York 


ee 
“A TV news team had tracked us to the 
Hilton...We were hiding from the FBI... 

I began stuffing thousands of pages into 


two hockey duffle bags...” 
a 


Boston Globe staff writer 
Bob Rosenthal tilted his chair 
back and stared meditatively 
into the carved oak ceiling of 
Billings North Lounge. A hard 
core of 25 would-be joumalists 
leaned intently into the narra- 
tive. . 

“He turned out to be one of 
my best sources, but today I still 
don’t know his name,” Rosen- 
thal concluded. ‘ i 

Ten years ago,- Rosenthal 
was “into” hockey in a big way 
at UVM, “but I was never very 
good,” he remembers. He also 
spent a few hours a week writing 
a sports column.for the Cynic.. 
But his big thing was hockey 
then. 

Rosenthal returned to UVM 
for the sixth Vermont Cynic 
“Media: Art of Impact” seminar 
last Thursday evening. The series 
addresses the influence of jour- 
nalism, art, film and photo- 
graphy on American society. 
The seminars take place every 


‘Thursday evening at 8 p.m. in 


Billings North Lounge. 
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City), oh, and bring clothes for. 
two weeks.” 

Rosenthal’s  Puckish grin 
breaks out under his wire-frame 
glasses. “So I went, and’ it 
became the biggest investigative 
story of the decade.”’ 

“I was in charge of organiz- 


ing and filing literally thousands 


of pages of documents that th 
Pentagon Papers represented: 


One day we got a call from our ; 
guy down in the lobby. A TV . 


news team had tracked us to the 


Hilton, and had just started up . 


in the elevator. They wanted 
to film us at werk, on the story, 


but we were hiding from the FBI § 


at that time, and we knew agents 
were scouring the city for us. So 
I stuffed thousands of pages that 


all our work represented into: 


two__hockey duffle. bags, and 
sprinted for the service elevator. 
They’d told me to go to the 
Times office, and if it looked 
like there were FBI agents there, 
to hide somewhere.” 

“Well, it turned out that 


(continued on page 15) 
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By Ken Jaffe and Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

“My idea was to move to Vermont, and 
start a taxpayer lobby, in order to become 
Known, so I could run for public office,” said 
ormer. Washington D.C. political science 
professor Robert Schuettinger. “Look at Jerry 
Diamond. He’s making a name for himself as an 
aggressive Attorney General, so he can run for 
higher office. That’s exactly what I’m doing.” 


An Idea Whose Time Had Come 


Bob Schuettinger, founder and chairman of 
he Vermont Taxpayer’s' Union (VTU), is 
onvinced that increasing prosperity. and 
reating new jobs through cutting taxes and 

iting government spending ‘“‘is an idea whose 
time has come.” 

The VTU was incorporated on July 13 of 
his year as a ‘“‘non-profit, hon-partisan public 
terest organization.” It lists its goals as 
persuading “‘the legislature and the voters in the 

towns that Vermont’s economy will prosper... 
if our state has a decrease in its excessive 
axation.”’ 

But the “idea whose time has come,” 
hich Schuettinger is promoting, seems to have 

far more to do with election day than with 

utting taxes. After all, until April of this year, 

Schuettinger never paid state or local taxes in 
ermont. 

“This man (Schuettinger) has no idea of 

our tax structure,” said Frank Curley, a Repub- 


Fos Curley, Ward 4 Republican Alderman. 
lican alderman from Burlington’s Ward 4. “He 
doesn’t know what’s going on. He’s an ODD 
tunist. He admitted it; that he’s pomisehere to 
establish a residency for, bistiameardacy,”” 


“The VT 
' fettinger’s poli 


Garrison Nelson, 2 T 


Vermont electoral politics 976, ‘the 
most recent Verm trace, Salmon and 
Stafford aDout $170,000 each. That’s 
0,000 in 1979 dollars. The national 
average in contested senatorial races was 
$611,000 per candidate. Adjusted for inflation, 
that’s about $860,000 in today’s terms. So, in 
Vermont, you can win a Senate seat for less 
an a third of what you’d have to spend 
elsewhere.” 
“Vermont is not as media-dependent as 
many other states,” said Nelson. “States. with 
all populations dispersed over a large area, 


overage; in order to reach the voting populace. 
d media time is very expensive.” 
“For the time and effort that you’d expect 


o spend elsewhere for a House seat, you can | 


_State’s 


Narlington asa stepping es 


those--days,” he said. 


win a Senate seat in Vermont,” Nelson con- 
tinued. “It’s as easy as an outsider to run for 
Senate, as for any statewide office, Outsiders, 
which ‘includes virtually all Democrats who’ve 
been elected to statewide office, with the 
exception of Leahy, and many non-established 
Republicans, would just as soon run for the 
Senate, if they have the money to run at all.” 

Although Schuettinger refused to say “I 
am running,” he made his intentions explicitly 
clear. “You know, if I win, you boys will have a 
scoop of sorts,” he said. 

“When Pat Leahy said, ‘What I’m worried 
about is a guy whosé name we wouldn’t think 
of if we sat here for hours — an unknown with 
no record who can get up and say we have to 
balance the federal budget,’ well,-I am that 
.man. He was exactly right,” said Schuettinger, 


“and te would campaign very hard on that: 


issue.’ 


“Leahy is rated as one of the most vulner- ‘ 


able Senators in 1980,” said Schuettinger. In 
addition, Leahy has been targeted for defeat by 
several national conservative and anti-abortion 
organizations. 

“It’s a challenge — as a political scientist — 
to go from nowhere, as a political unknown, 
and get a seat in the Senate. I’ll probably 
announce sometime in January,” Schuettinger 
said. 

The VTU, meanwhile, has announced a 
“statewide campaign to limit the growth of 
local government spending to no more than 
5.5% a year,” said Schuettinger at a Montpelier 
press conference on October 15. In order for 
the initiative to appear on a town’s ballot, five 
percent of the registered voters must sign 
petitions now being circulated by the VTU and 
their “local affiliates.” 

At the same time, the VTU is planning a 
drive to obtain 28,000 signatures, 10% of the 
registered voters, on ‘an “advisory 
petition” aimed at encouraging the legislature 


Schuettinger “has no idea of 
our tax structure ... The VTU 
Office is a campaign office.” 


to call for a constitutional convention “to 


propose an amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion requiring a balanced budget except in 


The - advantages of Schuetti : 
partisan public interest” cay Ware obvious. 
- VTU has gotten_s Sehustting er’s name in the 

ge candidate, but as a Bee 


ofa declared 


for’ Senate... I hog ogee 


Vermont will be sn 0 elect you.” 

“Here ir . Schuettinger said, ‘“‘we 

hay Srtunity to set an example for the 
Of the nation.” 


The Taxpayer's Hero 


The lanky, 42-year-old Schuettinger has for 
the past two years edited the right-wing Heri- 
tage Foundation’s Policy Review, an economic 
and foreign policy journal: He is now employed 
by the Foreign Policy Institute writing speeches 
for former NATO Commander-in-Chief General 
Alexander Haig. Haig is gearing up for a presi- 
dential bid, according to Schuettinger. “And 
why not?’ he asked, “Everyone else is run- 
ning.” : 

Schuettinger- began his formal education in 


‘a. one-room school house” in Charlotte, Vt. He — 


recalls himself as ‘the library’s only customer’ 


_ in his home town, often reading “five or six 


books a week, by the time | was six.” 
‘“People didn’t read uch in Charlotte, in 
don’t know whether 


-- he a ee 9 rm 
‘- : 


Bob Schuettinger, chairman of the Vermont Taxpayer's Union, relaxes in his Burlington office. 


they do now, or not.” 

Later, the Schuettinger family moved to 
Ferrisburg, and when he was fourteen, Schuet- 
tinger left Vermont for New York City, where 
he went to Queens College: Later; he did 
graduate work at Columbia, where he was a 
Spectator editor. He went on to the University 
of Chicago, and finally received “the equivalent 
of a doctorate” from Oxford. It was at Oxford, 


and later teaching at St. Andrew’s in Scotland. 


that Schuettinger picked up the _ charming 
British accent that he bears today. — 

He is, in fact, very much an “Oxford man” 
to this day, and it reflects in his long, straight- 
cut overcoat, his typically British mannerisms 
and sense of humor. He quotes Adam Smith, 
Edmund. Burke and Disraeli with the zest and 
facility one would expett to be reserved for 
close friends. His hard smile and quick inso- 
lence bring to mind no one so much as the 
paragon of American aristocratic conservatism, 
William Buckley. 

In Washington, he was a researcher on 
economics and foreign policy for the Republi- 
can Study Group, a team of eighty conservative 
GOP congressmen. After four years, he con- 
tinued his teaching, along with his post at the 
Heritage Foundation. 

“Last winter, I began to list my residency 
as Vermont,” Schuettinger said, 
tion of moving here this spring.” 

Schuettinger arrived in i 
conservative eb th 


sith Proposition 1 
Se ehencountry, the “ti 


ed Ton Washington to form thei iy 1 
ingly, however, Schustiinger claims he has 
received itthe@backing from the organizations 

Mave capitalized on the national wave, in 
‘spreading the word” to Vermont. 

The VTU is loosely affiliated with the 
National Taxpayer’s Union (NTU), and’ Howard 
Jarvis’ American Tax Reduction Movement. 
According to Schuettinger, the only help he 
received from either national Organization in 
SS ————————————————— 


“Coming up here ... with Bob, was 


@ great oppurtunity for me ...” 


6]0]a])la]>]>>**—{—*>—{—a=s~—=xE{ExE=H==== 
setting up a Vermont group was “a couple of 
books, and some literature.” 


A Great Experience 


“in anticipa- 
38. 


of Schuettinger’s at Lynchburg (Va.) Colleg 

. The mustachioed Ordway, who speaks with 
pleasant Souther drawl, remembers passin 
through Haight-Ashbury in the late 60’s, as 
member of the Woodstock Generation. Ordw4 
said he “hung out” with people in the anti-w 

. movement, but “never knew ma abo 
the war to oppose it.” 

Ordway appears to be the epitome of th 
“New Right,” the disenchanted left which h 
turned to conservatism in the late seventies fa 
the answers. 

“Coming up here and working with Bob i 
Vermont is a great opportunity for me,” sai¢ 
Ordway. “I’ve known Bob for nine years no 
since I was a student of his at Lynchburg. Bo 
told all of his students to stay in touch wi 
him. When | got out of college, Bob got me 
job on the (Capitol) pe where he was wo 
ing.”’ Shortly after uation, Schuettinge 
offered’ Ordway ano job, this time 
executive director of one, 

Ordway is one of the two paid staff mem 

_ bers of the VTU. oy is paid $80 per week 

_ while the second, Steve Boyles, is paid $75, Th 
two share a $275 af month apastment™ o1 
Elmwood Avenue in Burlingto: Ordway noted 
that he had already spefft his small savings whil 
ee for the VTU. : 


The VTU is suygm 
cc oaiitine of from , 


Oodward. 
T member of the’Vermont House, now 
ididate for governor; and W Peanut” 
Kennedy, former Spepeasia® 
— and former Rep®Oisé2 
wo-prominent Vermont - contributors 
. Woodward said hé@: supports both of the 


SUED MERE INETON 
teas 


eee eye 


Pointing to a “certificate of merit” from... 


the NTU in Schuettinger’s office, VTU’s 
executive director David Ordway said, “A lot of 
good that does us. I wish they’d send us a 
check.” 

Ordway, a recent graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Miami Law School, is a former student 


David Ordway, VTU ¢x€Cttive director. 


nion, relaxes in his Burlington office, 


Schuettinger’s at Lynchburg (Va.) College. 
he mustachioed Ordway, who speaks with a 
astmt Southem drawl, 
rough Haight-Ashbury in the late 60’s, as a 
ember of the Woodstock Generation. Ordway 
id he “hung out” with people in the anti-war 
ovement, -but- “never knew cneeee about 


le war to oppose it.” 


remembers passing 


VTU’s petition ‘drives, and has énthn 
endorsed ‘the VTU. He has contributed $25, he: 
said, 

In’ a_ telephone latecoigw: Kennedy said 
that-he had answered a standard mailing from 
the VTU, by filling out a questionnaire, Ken-" 
nedy said that he enclosed a two-dollar bill 


when he retumed the questionnaire, so that he © 


would continue to receive VTU mailings. ‘‘I like 


to keep in touch with all Vermont organiza-_ 


tions,” he said. 

“I don’t believe in across-the-board cuts,” 
Kennedy said. “‘Tax cuts in Vermont mean, for 
one thing, less money for education.” 


When asked if he believed that the VTU © 


Office represented a campaign headquarters, 
Kennedy replied, “I have no doubt about that.” 
He noted that a candidate must file-i income and 


expense reports with the Secretary of State’s 


Office. _ 
Ordway had characterized Kennedy’s con- 


tribution as “tin the $25 range.” 


“Pve loaned the VTU $3000 of my own 
money to get started,” said Schuettinger. “‘I 
hope to get it back sometime, preferably soon. 
I’m taking a risk, of course, but I think it’s 
worth it.” 

Looking already to his campaign, Schuet- 


’ tinger said, “‘I think what I’ll do is only accept 


individual contributions of less than $100. 
Frankly, I don’t know many businessmen up 
‘here, and I probably couldn’t get any large 
contributions from individuals anyway,” 
Howard Jarvis, sponsor of California’s 
Proposition 13, is trying to raise two million 


ton’s delegation to the C 


Republican committee, according to Handy. 
Handy refused to commit himself, but noted 
that it was “‘a democratic process, you have to 


. be elected” by the tity committee. 


Tuesday morning, at a break fast meeting of 
city Republican leaders at Howard Johnson’ s, it 
was agreed that “party regulars” would apport 


hittenden County 


~ newcomer to come in and take over, We don’t | 
want that to happen.” 


L to the Fu 


If, Schuettinger has become a bitter word 
on the tongues of local Republicans, he has no 
regrets, he says. Instead, he expects “grassroots 
support” for his Taxpayer’s Union to veneuy 
sweep him into office. 

“There ‘are only two ways of idee ahead 
in politics,” said Schuettinger. “You can kiss 
behinds, or you can kick behinds, I’m not good 
at the first, and the other is the only course 
open.” 

Schuettinger cited Governor Richard Snel- 


ling as an example of the kind of politician he 
pe A Reirson, Sate teat Meant Pita ee srctch ah 
SS 


“You're not using this little 
meeting as a springboard — 


for your candidacy, 
are you sir?” 


can’t get along with. “He’s too insistent ‘on 
people being entirély loyal té him,” Schuet- 
tinger said. ‘‘He’s a one-man band.” 
“Snelling will probably hate me,” he Said. 
“One of these days I'll have to meet him.” 
Schuettinger said that he thought maverick 
gubernatorial candidate Dan Woodward, w 


‘dollars to influence Congressional races, Schuet- 
‘ tinger noted, and “if I get the Republican governor.” ” 
nomination, I'm sure I can get nati onal sup- Richard Wadhams, chairman, Burlington GOP Schuettings ete” 
port.” ce COUR, Te Se coming t6-Ve 
Less than a month ago Schuettinger was Burlington Alderman Richard Wadhams for city ee ‘major political Jiabi 

quoted in the Vanguard Press as “having GOP chairman, according to rege researched it, and aw 
expanded the Vermont Taxpayer’s Union’s a from other sta os 
membership from 250 to 800.” Today, Schuet-_ Pa 
tinger reports a membership of 2 ,000, including 

“local affiliates,’ such as the Woodstock 

Taxpayer’s Association, headed by Mike; 

Dowley. Schuettinger could no Poff 

hand” the names of t ders: 

Windsor, 


Ordway appears to be the epitome of the 
ew Right,” the disenchanted left which has 
med to conservatism in the late seventies for 
p answers. 

“Coming up here and working with Bob in 
rmont is a great opportunity for me,” said 
dway. “I’ve known Bob for nine years now, 
nce I was a student of his at Lynchburg. Bob 
d all of his students to stay in touch with 

. When I got out of college, Bob got me a 
D on the (Capitol) Hill, where he was work- 

B.”’ Shortly after graduation, Schuettinger 
ered’ Ordway another job, this time as 
ecutive director of the VTU. ; 

' Ordway is one of the two paid staff mem- 
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| Ordway, vTU executive director, 
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| casiaay, | Fetishes 18, Schuettinger 
aw: ay showed up at the Republican city 


ee PEaucus, with an estimated 25 young people 


whom Ordway identified as mostly conservative 
UVM students. The group included several SAE 
brothers, whom Ordway termed “student 
leaders” interested in “community involve- 
ment.” : } 
Ordway was quick to note that he and 
Schuettinger were there “as concerned Repub- 


- licans,” not as representatives of the non-pert- 


san VTU. 
Republican city committee secretary 
Socrates Zoletas took one look at the new 


faces, and according to the. Rutland Herald,’ 


urged that the attendance list be compared 
against the voter checklist to make sure that all 
present were registered. Burlington voters “and 
Republicans.” 

The newcomers nominated their own 
candidate, Herman Pirchner, for chairman, 
against former Republican state representative 
George Little. Little won the contest, and 
became acting chairman. The city committee 
elected by the caucus would elect a chairman 
for the year at their first meeting a week later. 

After much heated debate, the full slate. of 
“party regulars” and some two dozen new- 
comers were elected to the city committee by 
Zoletas casting one vote in favor of all the 
nominees. ° 

The following Sunday, two. days before the 
new city committee was to meet for the first 
time; Ordway and Schuettinger called former 
city GOP chairman Joe Handy with a request to 
‘meet with him. Handy assented, and the two 
came. to his house. The two demanded that 
Handy “‘assure’”’ them’ of five seats on Burling- 


address the omim 
responds d.-bys a  ecitaBiat glove’’ on the 
bie} and c allenging Wadhams, “I'll see you at 


©The polls, Mr. Chairman.” 


Schuettinger said he had bought the glove 

that afternoon at the army and navy store. 
“since: I could hardly get a gauntlet for the 
occasion,” 

“Is it true that you’re running for Senate?” 
Wadhams asked Schuettinger. 

““No,”’ Schuettinger said. 

“You're not thinking of f running?" asked 
Frank Curley. Sear 

“No,” Shuettinger said. 

“You’re not,using this little meeting as a 
springboard for your. candidacy, are you sir?” 
asked Wadhams. 

“No,” Schuettinger replied. 

“As Vermonters, we like Vermonters 
running for office from Vermont, and not 
people from Washington,”’ said Curley, who 


‘then noted that some of the UVM students who 


had voted in the caucus had not registered until 
the following day. Ordway called it an “honest 
mistake. I don’t think my integrity should be 
called into question.” 

Perhaps most interesting is the woman who 
nominated Schuettinger (who withdrew, not 
“being a Burlington resident) and four other 

“newcomers” to the county GOP committee. 
Linda Chagnon, of Burlington, is a prominent 
member of the Vermont Right-to-Life Politicat 
Action Committee (VR-L PAC). Both state and 


“mational Right-to-Life groups have targeted 


Senator Leahy for defeat, and it would be hard 
not to draw the connection between Chagnon’s 


- Support of Schuettinger, as yet another “‘con- 
cerned Republican,” and Schuettinger’s un- — 


announced campaign for Leahy’s seat. 

None of the four “newcomers” was elected 
to the county GOP committee.. 

All of which seems to confirm the fear of 
former GOP chairman Handy. “It was a lesson 
in apathy,” he said. ‘‘Many times so few people 
attend these meetings that it’s possible for a 


a practical matter,” he said, “you’d 
© live in a state for at least a year. Of 
ourse, by election time I will have.” 

Schuettinger terms himself a “‘classical 
liberal,” and in fact pointed out that he) was 
wearing a tie embroidered -with miniature 
portraits of Adam Smith. Today, he noted, he 
would be called a conservative. 

“We should certainly increase. defense 
spending — we should be the great power in the 
world today,” he said. 

Even if taxes were drastically reduced, 
Schuettinger believes America would be able to 
increase defense spending, by “eliminating 
massive government waste, and cutting out the 
golf courses for the fat cats.” 

“Bureaucrats need to convince us that we 
have a major problem with poverty. Their jobs 
depend upon it, if they don’t convince us that 
there’s a terrible problem, they'll all lose their 
jobs,” said Schuettinger. “Actually; only three 
percent of Americans are, poor. You: s¢e, we 
have almost no poverty. But they can't say 
that.” 

“People are going to blame Leahy, and 
other liberal Senators for inflation,” said 
Schuettinger. “Quite fairly, I think.” 

Schuettinger quoted Woodward that a 
“great wave” was “gathering force,” “‘this great 
tide will sweep” the present leadership out of 
office. 

“That wave will crash on the shores of 
Lake Champlain,” Schuettinger prophesied. 
“Snelling, Leahy and Stafford will all be swept 
out of office.” 

Schuettinger acknowledged that it is not 
just a matter of the people in office. What is 
needed, he stressed, are constitutional: controls 
requiring a balanced federal budget. _—_ 

“Congressmen are like women,” he said, 
“They can’t say no.” 

“But why should they?” Schuettinger 
asked, “since they’ve been told all along that 
they have to dole out money to get re-elected. 
After all, nobody does anything unless it 


benefits them, anyway.” . 
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You get a real component sys- $9 59 


tem, not a plastic ‘‘all-in-one . 
compact like the department stores offer at this 
price. For $259 you get components that are 
great for your dorm or apartment, featuring a 
Criterion Mark AM-FM Stereo Receiver, with 8 
watts RMS per channel. The Criterion receiver 
drives a pair of Fisher MC115 speaker systems. 
To complete this system we include the BSR750 
automatic turntable complete with ADC magne- 
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630 Auto-manual turn- 
table complete with 
base, dustcover and 
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One speakers. We've matched the Advent One's with 
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Now is a good time to visit a Creative 
Sound store. Because we're offering 
name brand systems at great prices. 


AT CREATIVE SOUND, - 
your money also buys guaran- 
eae , tees. We back our. equipment 
with a 7 day money back 
guarantee, 30 day full credit 
trade exchange and | year 


speaker trial. All at no extra 
charge. 
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there weren't,” said Rosenthal, 
“but later my brother told me 
he had visions of me holed up in 
a bedroom of my _ mother’s 
house just outside New York, 
where _I had planned to go, 
Meanwhile, he said, my mother 
_ was at the front door inviting 
the entire New York press corps 
in for chicken soup.” 
* Rosenthal laughs with his 
audience, at the anecdotal image 
he’s conjured. He launches into 
another tale of adventure, this 
time about dogs, state cops, 
affinity groups, mud, mace, 
politics, no-nuke tactics and’ 
more mud. He had _—= covered 
Seabrook three weeks ago with a 
whole squadron of reporters and 
photographers. from the Globe, 
and a virtual army of press 


media event. 

“We were stopped by this 
sixteen-yéar-old girl, after spend- 
ing hours getting clearance to 
the protesters’ camp. She comes 
running up to our Land Rover 
yelling ‘No press! No press!’ Well 
my colleague is something of the 
ultimate Teutonic gentleman. He 
turned to her ‘and said, ‘Lady, 
without the press you are shit,” 

: and we sped past her.” 

Te “We knew that much was 
going on because we were there. 
It was a stage for the: cameras, 
and it would have been very 
different had the press not been 
there.” 

“I guess that raises ethical 
questions, about the role of the 
press. Sometimes people will try 
to use us. And: sometimes you 
will be. used. But it is news, 
too.” ~ 

When a state-cop tried to 
mace his photographer; Rosen: 
thal stepped between. them, 
shielding the cameraman with a 
poncho. “It was soon: obvious 
that the police were attacking us 
because we were press. We 
stopped wearing press passes 
then, but we still stood out.” 

Returning to the Globe 
office, Rosenthal felt almost 
disoriented. “All of this had 
happened, we _ were totally 
exhausted. We had been maced 

_ and hosed down, and bogged in 
‘mud and logistical problems, and 
covering» 4 huge area on foot, 
around-the-clock, without sleep. 
When we returned, people were 
sitting at their desks in a quiet 
office. Some were typing. Some 
were sitting around drinking 

. coffee. I went in to my editor 
and said, ‘Dammit, you’ll never 

know ‘what we went through!” 

There was something else 

about his story, something you 
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Rosenthal 


—_—<continued from page 11 


generally. It was, he explained, a . 


eat” * 


didn’t grasp Tight off. But you 
could feel it somewhere. Finally 
I understood. The story was 
Rosenthal, the story was the 
experience, the story was the 
man. The story was his laugh, his 


yawn, his memory, his indivi- 


duality. 

“Humanize every issue,” 
Rosenthal said, ‘‘show the 
story’s effect on people. Put 
your reader there. When some- 


one reads your piece, they - 


should feel that they were there, 
that they know the person 
you’re writing about.” 


The journalist isnot an 


historian or a political scientist. 

Rather, the reporter is 
Homer, the story-teller and the 
adventurer. The story is in the 
experience, ; 

“One day I got an assign- 
ment to cover a game at Fenway 
Park. Now, I could’ve just gone 
to the press.box, and covered 
the. game. ‘straight’. But I’m 
always looking for something 
new, a different angle on a 
story,” said Rosenthal. 

“Well, I saw these teenage 
kids,.out climbing over the fence 
to a billboard on a warehouse, 
across Landsdowne St. from the 
left-field wall. So I. went out 
there, evading the security 
guards, and climbed the fence 
with them. The top of the fence 
is strewn with broken glass and 
barbed wire, to discourage just 
this sort of thing.” 

“After we topped the fence, 
we headed for a big Seagram’s 
Seven billboard. They grease the 
poles to make climbing impossi- 
‘ble. But these kids were old 
hands at it, and they showed me 
how to climb, and gave me a 
boost. And that was my story, 
watching the World Series from 
the top of a billboard five 
hundred feet from home plate, 
with a bunch of kids who 
watched all the games from 
there.” 

“It was the story of these 
kids,” Rosenthal concluded. “It 
ran on the front page.” 

“I like people,’’ Rosenthal 
said. “I’m fascinated by people’s 
moods, and by what people 
say.” 

“It’s a great job, if you’re 
willing to make it your life,” he 
said. And it was over. 

I returned to the typewriter, 
to write the story. But the story 
just wouldn’t flow the way I 
envisioned. I left it in the 
typewriter. It could wait. 

Sometimes the things that 
look easiest slip from between 
your fingers like the greased pole 
behind the left field wall... 
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(Downstairs in the Ski Shop) 
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‘FREE *25 st cartifcate with every $150-porchase on 1980 Egeipment 


DOOR PRIZES: Come in and sign up! 


OVER $700 - GIVEN AWAY: TO 23 LUCKY WINNERS 


Value $195.00 


Rossignol F.M. Ski 
Rossignol Day pack 18.00 
Rossignol Hip pack 6s 13.00 ° 
Dynastar Ski Bag oy 30.00 
Oynastar Hat , j 6.00 - 
_ Dynastar Hippack 15.00 
Nordica Boot Bag 22.00 
Nordica Hippack 16.00 
Nordica To-Shirt 6.00 
Nordica Hat 13.00 
Transport Ski Rack 17.00 
Salomon. 101 Binding 35.00 
Salomon 202 Binding 40.00 
' Salomon 626 Binding 85.00 
Besser glass Binding 43.00 
Barrecrafter Ski Poles 12.00 
Installation of one Look or Salomon Binding 
to 5 lucky winnners * §0.00 
Karhu Crosscountry Ski 80.00 
Garmont Boot Bag 30.00 
$726.00 


ALPINE SKI Salomon 222 Binding. $57.0 
PACKAGE: installation & Engraving $13.00. 
Total Value: $220.00 


FREE: . 


fer 


PACKAGEPRice *159 


only) 


- 


Salomon 202 Binding and installation with purchase of any Rossignol or Dynastar Skis 
Bootcarrier OF Ski Socks with purchase of any Nordica or Garmont 1980 Ski Boot. 


Odd Steen Ski Shop Inc Open - 9-8; Mon. Fri 
Burlington. Vt. 05401 | - tis : 


¢ Colchester Ave., Burlington 


e Main St., St. Albans So. Burlington 


” 


we 


655-3005 655-0977 


Anniversary celebration” 
#7 Cad Steen Ski Shop 


, eal fd STARTING WED. OCT. 24TH THROUGH SUNDAY NOV. 4 


Binding installation on any pair of Skis purchased during Anniversary Days (Salomon, Look and Besser 


Wednesday Special has GROWN 


intothe Month of October! 
ANY DAY, FOR THE ENTIRE MONTH OF OC TOBER, you receive 


“More Spaghetti 
_than.you can eat 
ina Month 

of Wednesdays! 


¢ Allthe Spaghetti * | 
youcan eat 

° Veal Pattie 

° Salad . 

* Garlic or Italian Bread 


Bi¢ Ben's Great avian Foop 


© Shelburne Rd., 


ALT ee ee mee 
; Pe ks 


Only 1/2 mile from campus 


This past September, the Committee 

on Baccalaureate Educatio&, (C.O.B.E.) 
ompleted a _ report conderning the 
present requirements for an undergra- 
duate education. The decision to- review 
his situation was founded by the belief 
hat many students lack proficiency in 
ecessary basic Skills, i.e. the ability to 
“talk, read, and. count together at a 
inimal level of competence.” It was 

rther stressed that this ‘‘minimal 

evel not be too.minimal.” As a result, the 
ommittee proposed that mandatory 
equirements be’ implemented into a 
urriculum of general education. It is 


rom the working papers of C.O.B.E.’s 
proposal that the following debate is 


Pro 


By Chris Chandler 

Clearly this proposal must be accept- 
ed, Otherwise we will ultimately specia- 
lize ourselves right out of the job market, 
and UVM will specialize itself right out of 
its Original educational role. 

A degree based on the current 
curriculum symbolizes a proficiency in a 
select area of study.-In an increasingly 
competitive job market, a single specific 
proficiency may limit you from entering 
other vocational fields. 


“A student who 
transfers between 


colleges at UVM 


would not have to 


Sulfill...new 
requirements.” | 


According to the COBE report, 
students do not bother to reach across 
academic boundaries, For example, only 
29 percent of engineering -students have 
taken even one literature course. The 
percentage is much lower for those who 
have ‘taken more than one such course. 
Among English majors, furthermore, only 
37 percent take a science: ; 

Obviously, the educational balance 
has been disrupted. The COBE report 
indicates that some science students are 
largely incapable: of» orally or literally 
communicating ideas. Conversely, some 
social science students are unaware of the 
scientific principles which govern us and 
our environment. 

Doesn’t this indicate that some part 
of our current education is lacking? If we 


Spend four years attending college and 


graduate with only a proficiency in a 
limited area of study, haven’t we missed 
the broader range of knowledge.’ 

The Latin derivation of “university” 
means turning towards one, the compila- 
tion of all fields of knowledge in one 
institution. We cannot let specialization 
deny the original purpose of our univer- 
sity: to offer its students a-wide variety 
of knowledge. 

It is important, moreover, to have 


- Baccalaureat 


. 


education requirement that would be 
accepted by any department on campus, 

As proposed, the new curriculum 
would insure that the student would 
receive as broad and complete an educa- 
tion as the university can offer. The 


‘experimental designs that ‘Tlared up 


among some colleges during the sixties 
have for the most part proved failures. 
Thus, it is the opinion of the committee 
that this situation be completely reme- 
died. 

The proposal for general education 
must be accepted. An education that 
gives students what they should have is 
the only education that should be Qffered 
them. Allowing students to choose their 
curriculum is not desirable. As the COBE 


university-wide ideals and values. As Marked, “if we present them—with-a 


COBE maintains, “the very attempt to 
identify those commonalities not only 
provides us with an opportunity to get 
clear on what we are about, it is what we 
are about. A shared concern for the 
curriculum ought to be a central value of 
the university.” 

An intellectual and social concern is 
lacking on our campus. A greater sense of 
unity at all levels of undergraduate 
education would be created if this propo- 
sal were accepted. 

For instance, a student who transfers 
between colleges at UVM would not have 
to fulfill a completely new set of require- 


. 


ments, He would have a basic general 


smortgasbord... they’ll go for steak and 
potatoes every time.” It is time to give 
students a balanced diet. 


Con 
By Adam Mathews 
You are assuming that the purpose of 
undergraduate education is to broaden 
our intellectual capacities. What effect 
will such a proposal have but to better 
equip us for conversation at cocktail 
parties? In past eras, a general education 
such as COBE proposes was feasible 


because most students didn’t require 
specialization in education. 


Proposai: 


But this is an era of specialization, 
and we cannot act upon grandiose philo- 
sophies. It would be impractical to accept 
‘a proposal which intends to return us to a 
past era of rounded education. 

Realistically, we must’ understand 
that undergraduate education is most 
successful when it makes an automaton 
of the student pursuing a particular 
vocational field. There is no need for 
cocktail pleasantries. Due to the rising 
costs of education, many students no 
longer find going to graduate school 
financially possible. Paying vast sums of 
money to attend a college whose curricu- 


lum is geared towards breadth rather than . 


depth is absurd. 


The UVM Board of Truste Shes - 


approved a 10 percent tuition increase for 
next year, and at this time that figure 
appears to be conservative. UVM already 
charges tuition that is comparable to 
private colleges. Is it reasonable to pay so 
much to receive so little? This is a univer- 
sity, not a private liberal arts college. 

Are we to lose the benefits of a 
specialized education to hop on the 
bandwagon of private schools, which 
offer a general education? If the adminis- 
tration mandates a broad curriculum, will 


the faculty enthusiastically teach basic 
skills to its students? Does an English 
major want to learn about nuclear fis- 
sion?’ Both students and faculty would 
probably respond negatively to such a 


GORDIE’S UNIVERSITY TEXACO | 
TOWN & COUNTRY RETREADS 


_ AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES 
AS LOW AS 39.95 PER PAIR 


FOR SIZE A7P-13 


TOWN & CouNTRY 


REGISTER OCT. 20th FOR THE KICKOFF. 
OF THE GREAT TRUCKLOAD TIRE SALE. 


WIN ONE OF FIVE FREE FRONT END 
_ ALIGNMENTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


A 17.95 VALUE 


> VERMONT.CYNIC | 
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Should Education be | 


Specialized or Should it 
Cover a Broad Range? 


proposal despite any possible_ benefits 
that might result. 

A professor, by his very existence at 
a high level of-education; wants fo teach 
and study elements of his intellectual 
field that are, in his opinion, interesting 
and stimulating to himself and to his 
students. I wonder how much his profes- 
sional dedication will be diminished by 
those students forced into his classroom 


_ despite their lack of interest. in his sub- 
66 


...Uf Students must 
pay astronomical 
tuition, shouldn t they 
... have free choice?.,.” 


ject. A professor in such a situation 
would have to descend from intensive 
levels of instruction to basic, mundane 
levels. Though a professor may be pat- 
ient, wouldn’t it be natural for him to 
become frustrated in such a situation? 

If both students and faculty are 
discontented with this quixotic search for 
general education, isn’t the whole idea of 
education being defeated? When one does 
not wish to teach a certain subject, and 


the purpose of education? If the COBE’s 
Proposal is accepted, education will be 
lost to philosophical fantasy. 

_. Moreover, the proposal conflicts with 
students’ freedom of choice. Some argue 
that if one wants a degree from UVM, 
one has to play by UVM’s rules. That 
logic makes sense for ballplayers who are 
paid to conform to team mules, But if 
students must pay astronomical tuition, 
shouldn’t they be entitled to some free 
choice? 

- The essence of the COBF*proposal is 
paternalistic. It assumes that the student 
does not know what is best for himself, 
and that UVM must design a mandatory 
curriculum, for his benefit. 

What student would enjoy being led 
bya ring in his nose into areas that are 
worthless and ineffective for his voca- 
tional plans? The argument becomes 
stronger when it i§ argued that some 
students don’t really have definite voca- 
tional plans. Why should a student’s 
freedom be restricted?.-—~ 

If such a proposal is accepted before 
next fall, the first class graduating accord 
ing to the new curriculum_would be, 
coincidentally, the class of 1984. Shad 
of Big Brother. | 

Note: The COBE curriculum propo 
sal will be the focus of the UVM Debate 
Team on Monday, October 29, at 7 p.m. 
in Ira Allen Chapel, Come and voice you 


Proposed University 
General Education Program 


Credit Hours Required 


'_ General. Education Extended General 
Program Education Program 
(GEP) (EGEP) 
I. Basic Skills 


A. Writing at University Leyél” 

B. Quantitative Literacy (might 
incltide statistics, logic, 
or computer science)** 

C.. Symbolic Communication (might 
include logic, linguistics, 
mathematical modeling, computer~ 
science) 


- ae 
Il. Breadth 


\A. Masterpieces _ 9 (including at 
1. Literature : ieast 3 from 
2. Ideas A.l. and 3 


from A.2.) 
B. Foreign Language (intermediate 


level or above) 
History 
Cross-Cultural Studies*** 
Social Institutions and Analysis 
1. Social Institutions 3 
2. Social Analysis eee 
Artistic Appreciation } 3 
Science 
1. Biological 
2. Physical (or Technology) 


3 
3 
6 - 
9 (including at 
least -3 from 
G.l. and 3 

from G.2.5 


3 (or 6 in G.1. 
3 or G.2.) 


III. EGEP Components, 


A. Oral Communication 
B. ‘Integrated Cluster**** 
C. Senior Seminar 


eke 


= 
Total — 


* Courses must be chosen from the list of courses approved for GEP. 
** May be waived for superior students, but may require additional work for 

students who enter UVM-without adequate preparation. 

*** Some breadth requirements may be waived or satisfied through courses taken 
fer a student's concentration or for another GEP component . 

**** The integrated cluster may consist (at least partially) of courses taken 

to complete GEP components. : , 

The number of credit hours required to complete GEP or EGEP will vary 


ekenene 


depending on the extent to which components are waived or combined. 
concern about this proposal. ; 


another does not wish to learn it, what is 


Monday October 29 at 7p.m. at Ira Allen Chapel 


Baccalaureat Curriculum Debate 


Debate and Inquiry concerning the 
proposed change of the curriculum 


Tuesday October 30 at 7p.m. in Billings North Lounge 


Ve elle 


Seminar for Student Trustee Information 


Presentation by Keith Miser’ 


* 


Thursday November 1 at qpan. in Harris/Millis Lounge 
General Assembly 


Topics include 1. Tuition Increase” 
|  ~ 2, Student Lobby 
7 3. Financial Aid. 
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jchant center which will provide the city 


Fries 


chises throughout 


i 3 » McDonald’s opened up in down- 
: }2em §=town Burlington last week. 

¢} ‘The decor is unmistakable: 
the bright green plastic newness 
with an emphasis on porticoes, 
and the silkscreens of Vermont 


cows, 
Business _has 


FAST FOOD FOR MODERNS..? 
1890 DECOR SWINGS TO THE PLASTIC BEAT OF 1980. 


By Russell Glitman 
Burlington is facing a crisis, a crisis Pragmatically, the deal can not be 
which may not be visibly apparent at the rejected. For $1.5 million Burlington wil 
moment but one that will appear in the receive $5.4° million from the federa 
years ahead if not corrected. government in the form of an Urban 
It is a crisis of confidence and of Development Action Grant. The cost to 
growth and progress. the city taxpayers will be less than $10 a 
The Marketplace vote is the key to year on the average home. And, as the 
resoving this dilemma. It will insure that merchants prosper and new businesses! 
Burlington continues to prosper as the move into the central business district, 
central business and cultural hub. of —thistax-increase—-will become a tax 
morthern Vermont, and at the same time _ decrease. 2 
keep Downtown healthy and the .vital 
center of the city — a must for the Queen 


City. Utilities have to be repaired in the 

Residents stand to gain from the Church Street area, for they are a century 
passage of the marketplace bond. It will old. The cost of this job alone would set 
insure a vital, thriving downtown mer-’ the city back $3 million, yet the Feds will: 
gladly give. Builington the funds to fix: 
these utilities,-improve our bus system, 
enable a reduction in taxes levied on low and @eate a pedestrian walkway which 


and moderate income residents. will be attractive and draw people to the 
Burlington is the center of a county district. 


that is growing at a tremendous rate 
despite the recession. If Burlington lags 
behind, if Burlington does not provide Parking will no longer be a problem 
the ‘services that the people of the city with the opening of the North Winooski. 
need and the people of the county use, garage and the addition of 700 spaces at 
then Burlington will be passed by. The the old Strong Theatre site. 
spector of a downtown with a few bars F 
and drugstores as its central core is what 3 
citizens face if they remain placid and Voters have a chance to save their 
uninvolved in the marketplace vote and city before it begins to deteriorate, before 
do not vote YES on the bond October the evils of high crime board up shops, 
30. arson strikes, and large suburban malls 
It is not only the merchants that become a reality for Burlington residents 
stand toxBenefit fromthe vote, but the. and” Vermonters, City voters. amust- 
citizens. We will improve the aesthetics of approve the bond issue and say YES. to 


the 


with increased tax revenue and thus 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
Now pursuing 
billionth hamburger, with fran- 


1 
Y At Bank 


their 30 " 


the world, 


‘apparently 


been phenomenal, although the {. 
management could not divulge . 
the actual customer count. They ; 
have been especially successful 
in opening the downtown eating 
area-to.a new brand of clientelle; 
the Burlington family. 

* The new McDonald’s, how- 
f ever. has been greeted with 
| mixed reactions due to the fast 
| food stigma that is attached to 
# the Golden Arches. The quality 
of food is quite high, though. 5 
The meat is Grade A inspected Shine 
and cannot remain on the shelf 


for more than 10 minutes once 


The question is Re whether Burling- 
ton should erect a pedestrian mall on 
Church Street. Nor is the issue one of 
property tax increases or stabilization. 
The real question has not been addressed: 
whether city residents have control over 
the direction of their own city. 

The $1.5 million bond issue coming 
up Oct. 30th puts registered voters in a 
‘lesser of two evils dilemma, which no 
wary and rational citizen appreciates, On 


one hand, if the bond lis (again) 


defeated, Burlingtonians will possibly 
rekindle efforts to erect a Pyramid Mall 
and lose Federal money promised for 
intrastructural replacements. Moreover, 
city officials have warned of higher 
property taxes needed in the not too 
distant future, because downtown utility 
lines need replacement either way the 
vote goes. - 

On the other hand, Oboes likes the 
idea of subsidizing business interests. 
Many people agree with the concept of a 
pedestrian mall, but why should property 
owners bear the brunt of the cost? Those 
who benefit from. the project should 
handle the adjoining expenses involved. 

The . city rationalizes its weight 
behind the vote by warning of higher 
taxes later and the central business 
district becoming a ghost town because of 
commercial exodus to suburbs. 

The city is clearly not looking at the 
side effects of this ‘tax base’ management 
philosophy. This policy has an extreme 
‘effect.on the housing crisis in the city.As 


our city, lower, our taxes, and _improve.. Burlington ) and NO. to urban blight, no to.| soon as taxes rise, rents rise and moderate 


our: publi¢- transportation: 1 network at. an 


ne on anid, Reais cee 
Se eet ‘ witht off not even. trying. In, busines-oriented acon 


—— - ners oN eee ee 


e home owners reconsider, whether 


si _ : speed of %ervice. “When you 
Golden Ar ches Ho have one-half -hour cas 
Over Burlington 


Commentary 
The Market place Bond Vote 


~ rational. in its own eyes — working’ within 


Street 
McDonalds 


prepared. French fries cannot 
remain on the shelf for more 
than seven. 

Henry’s Diner and the Oasis 
Diner ‘in town both maintain 
that the new McDonald’s has not 
hurt their respective businesses 
to any great extent. Although 
Henry’s said that their breakfast 
crowd is off slightly, they 
concur with the Oasis, whose 
business hasn’t been affected at 
all, that the new McDonald’s 
provides free advertisement for 
the downtown area, and also 
that some of the lunchtime 
pressure on their establishments 
has been alleviated. 

The feedback from the 
customers has been mostly posi- 
‘tive, especially in the areas of 
the quality of food, and the 


lunch, you don’t want to spend 
most of it waiting for food,” 
said one downtown _luncher. 


137 square 
space per 
Richardson 


cial unit of | 
serve area 
permitted. 


addition, the city, by consistently pur- 
suing a strong central business district, 
vastly encourages site speculation and 
more rent increases. 

High demand for downtown land 
-induces money-makers to try to tur over 
properties merely because of the poten- 
tial value of the land. Landlords are 
equally attracted to renovate and charge 
high rents because of the demand for 
inner-city living quarters. And this is 
apparently exactly what the city leaders 
want. 

For two decades, city officials have 
directed-a one-act show. While they have 
been insuring a high quality business 
climate, we have been brought through 
Phase I and Phase II of urban renewal, 
parking garage bonds, the north and 
south end connectors, the coming water- 
front transformation, and now the 
Church Street Marketplace. 

This will be the third time the city 
has requested property tax increases in 
the last six months, and the second vote 


Rep. Sadie White has remarked, th 
money should be’ durs anyway. “They 
took that money out of our hands in the 
first-place (through: Wt) ey 
The “vote is a rabberstamp 
legitimizing . government behavior 


the” interests and. fonerrinty of our 
omy .~ 


Pizzagalli 


Attempts 


Rezone King Street 


By Russell Glitman 
A zoning ordinance change 
may be forthcoming from the 


Commission is facing requests 
“lfrom “the KSNRC and residents 

for different zoning changes. 

The KSNR Coprp., according 
to Mike Richardson, its director, 
is requesting three zoning chan- 
ges. First, it would like to. see 
the area rezoned for high resi- 
dential development. Specifi- 
cally;~-it-would--prefer-that~ the 
mill on South Champlain Street 
be turned into an apartment 
building. : 

Second, the KSNRC is not 
adverse to allowing light indus- 
tries to move into the area. 
According to Richardson, light 
industries are those that do not 
pollute or create a great deal of 
noise. 

Third, Richardson pointed 
out that residents feel that the 
ratio of commercial to residen- 
tial units in the area should 
remain unchanged, Richardson 
reported that the present ratio is 
137 square feet of commercial 
space per residential unit. 
Richardson said that if 10 new 
housing units were to be built 
then the building of a. commer- 
cial unit of 1,370 square feet to 
serve area residents would be 
permitted. This might take the 
form of a traditional Mom and 
Pop store. : 

Richardson said that the 
¢ nerctal construction pro- 
buoc. by Pizzagalli for the area 
was not tailored to residents’ 
needs. 

“We are acting to prevent 
King Street. from becoming 
Vermont’s Georgetown. If we 


hood To Become A 
Chic Vermont. 
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present’ residents could live,” 
Richardson claimed. 


presented at a public hearing. 
“I’m not saying Pizzagalli is 
going to try to pull that kind o 
a move and attempt to. get :z 
variance passed at an alderman’s 
meeting,” Richardson 
tinued, “‘but it has been done 
before.” It should be noted that 
the public-rarely attend meetings 
of the Board of ‘Aldermen. 


By Russell Glitman 


The Burlington Square Malll’ 
has filed an application for an|- 


Act 250 permit-to add 200,000 
square feet of retail space to its 
present 70,000 square foot area: 

The expansion will be at 
street level and will provide 
room for 24 new shops. Con- 
struction of the expansion will 
cost $1 million and will be 
completed by August 1980, 
stated a company press release. 

Nick Wylie, project mana- 
ger, sees the plan as an example 
of Burlington Square’s commit- 
ment to downtown and_ the 
proposed marketplace. He said 
that in conjunction with the 
proposed marketplace, the mall 
would redesign its Church Street 
entrance. 

“We are confident that i 


the voters approve the bond] © 


issue, many. other investors. will}. 
also upgrade their shops,”’ Wylie 


said. ““There is no question that}. 


the project will generate tremen: 


dous private investment in the}, 


downtown area.” 


According to Wylie, the Act] 


250 permit should be obtained 


before 1980. As soon as the]. 
approval is granted, the Burting-] : 
ton Square Mall will begin to}. 


leasé the new spaces. 


Will the Marketplace ever be more than a model? 
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SAME DAY COLOR PRINT 
PROCESSING 


“In By 10,0ut By 4” 


m-f 


8:30-5:30 862-3444 


127 St. Pau St. sat. 10-1 


Budget Specials! 
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Records at rock bottom prices . . 
-Budget Specials from Upstairs 
Records. Albums from 1.99! 


NAZERETH HEAD EAST 


“Expect No Mercy’ LP 3.99 
LP 3.99 waial 


, 


Br ascmanenen 


\ 


THE TUBES 


“Now” 
LP 3.99 


‘GARLAND GEFFREYS 
“Ghost Writer’ 


* /j . 
THE BECKER BROS. 
“Don't Stop the Music” 

LP 2.99 cue 


~ “ANGEL 
“White Hot” 
LP 2.99 
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Oil Profits 
Reported 
Soaring 


More oil company profits 

- were reported yesterday. Cities 
| : Service, said its third-quarter 
{ profits were up 64 percent, 
compared to last year. Marathon 

Oil reported a 58 percent rise. 
\ House Speaker O’Neill calls 
soaring Oil-~company profits a 

“disgrace ‘to the nation.” Both 


he and the Carter administration 
say the proposed windfall pro- 


fits tax is one way to fight them. 

But analysts note that the 
tax would not affect income 
from oil companies’ foreign 
y operations, and those operations 
are credited with most of the 
large increases in _ profits 
announced in the past few days. 
~~ Elsewhere, the president of 
the New Hampshire Petroleum 
Council says there’s no reason 
for oil companies to apologize 
for the large profits just 
announced. Stacy Cole predicted 
the release of the profit informa- 
tion will speed-up passage of the 
Windfall Profits Tax. 


Down 


Following fundamental dis- 
agreements with Israeli Prime 
> Minister Menachem Begin, the 
Isareli. Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan announced his resignation 

on Sunday. 

The resignation of Dayan is 
the culmination of “differing 
feelings with the Israeli Cabinet 

J over recent. months. on: the 
question of Palestinian auto- 
nomy. 

Dayan has been seeking a 
more moderate approach to 
Palestinian occupation of the 
} West Bank and Gaza Strip. At 
the same time Dayan has not 

been sympathetic to the views of 
the Palestinian Liberation Organ- 
ization. 

The Foreign” Minister’s re- 
signation came as a shock to an 
already ailing Israeli government. 

) However, reports say that this 
“_* may be of benefit to the govern- 
ment on more immediate issues, 


| Carter For 
. Carter 


Rosalynn Carter returned to 


i - New Hampshire for another two 


days of campaigning 
. The First Lady flew into 
Lebanon Municipal Airport, 
arriving about 25 minutes late 
because, of heavy fog. Before 
leaving. for a~ walking tgur 
of Main Street in Newport, she 
’ spoke btiefly with reporters at 

the airport. 

i | Mrs. Carter said she and the 
a President do not_pay attention 
| to polls; ‘In her words, “the only- 
1 poll that counts is the one that’s 
ih taken on election day, and we’re 
if 
} 


= 
— 


| fw going td be on top of t a 
! After t Newport, t 
| Lady ised to speak to 


senior citizens in Claremont, 
tour the Joy Manufacturing 
Company, attend a reception in 
Walpole and dedicate a band- 
stand in Keene. 

Her last event of the day is 
to be an address ‘to the Keene 
Chamber of Commerce. Tomor- 
row, Mrs. Carter plans to appear 


Dayan | Steps pgbes Octoberfest in _Somer- 


Kennedy 
Watching 
Whitehouse 


A spokesman for: Senator 
Edward Kennedy is due to 
announce formation of an “ex- 
ploratory”’ presidential commit- 
tee on Monday. Registration of 
an official Kennedy Committee, 
even an “exploratory” one, with 
the Federal Election Commis- 
sion would make Kennedy legal- 
ly a candidate for the Democra- 
tic_presidentia] nomination. 

California) Governor Jerry 
Brown told reporters in Roches- 
ter (New Hampshire) yesterday 
hé-received a call yesterday from 
Edward Kennedy. Brown says 
Kennedy indicated during the 
ae he will soon make 

important _ announcement, 
although the Massachusetts sena- 
tor did not specify the time or 
content of the announcement. 


Salt Talks 
Limited 


The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has rejected 
two more proposed amendments 


_ which some lawmakers feel 


would have wrecked the new 
Strategic Ams Limitation Trea- 
ty. ; 


Pp ‘The vote was ‘ibis onto 


each casé on, proposals by .. 
Republican leader - Howard“ 
‘Baker. One. for Soviet - 
‘destruction — Rapaearts-2 
_ tinental: ; Missiles. 5 


Congress 
Makes A 


Rational . 
Move 


Congress voted in favor of a 


plan for President Carter to 
~ establish gasoline rationing by a 


margin of 301 to 112 on Tues- 


day. 


The plan .would go into 


action in the event of a fuel 
shortage, .which experts are 


predicting again for this winter. 
White House reaction to the 
decision called it “‘an encourag- 
ing sign of the inclination of 
Congress to deal seriously with 
the energy problem.” Jody 
Powell, the President’s press 
secretary, noted that while there 
was no current reason to invoke 
rationing he felt that it was 
important for the administration 
to have a plan. 


Almost Lost 


Our Shah 


The deposed Shah of Iran, 
Mohammed Riza Pahlavi, was 


flown directly: from Mexico to- 


New. York City late Monday 
night. 

He is now under guard at 
the New York. Hospital — 
Cornell Medical Center, with 
confirmed cases of cancer of the 
lymph nodes, a bilesduct block- 
age and jaundice. ; 

‘The Shah’s cancer, it was 
revealed Wednesday night, has 

. been known about for six years. 
It was kept secret from the 
‘public in the best interests of his 
country up until now. Reports 
now indicate that he has under- 
gone exploratory surgery. His 
bile duct blockage. may have 


been the result of gallstones, a 


tumor, or ih 

_ one of the ducts. 
- Octupying ~ a $300 a day 

room overlooking the East 

“River, the Shah has been receiv- 

‘ing-visits from family and close 

s e ‘hospital 
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Virginia’s 
a Gas 


About 15 people are report- 
ed injured, some seriously, in a 
natural gas explosion that wreck- 
ed the Greene County govern- 
mental building in Stanardsville, 
Virginia. Police say the foreman 
of an office building under 
construction nearby had warned 
employees to flee the county 
building because a gas line had 
ruptured. Shortly after it was 
evacuated, the blast occurred 
and the rubble caught fire. 


Deregulation 


Runs Out 


Of Gas 


The House voted 225 to 
189 yesterday and overturned an 
earlier vote this month for 
immediate and full decontrol. 
Some critics had 1 said immediate 
decontrol could “push retail gaso- 
line prices beyond two dollars 
per gallon. 

The reversal is a victory for 
the administration, which favors 
removing price and allocation 
controls gradually. 


Flying 


Slowdown. 


The Federal Aviation 
Administration predicts a slow- 
down in the rapid growth of the 
U.S. aviation industry. 

In a 12-year forecast pre- 
sented in Washington, the FAA 
said it expects ridership on US. 
airlines to grow at an annual rate 
of 4.5 percent. 

That contrasts with an aver- 
age 8.8 percent growth rate over 
the last five years. 

Ridership exploded from 
September 30, 1978 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, up 19 percent. 
The FAA says that’s due to 
-de-regulation. It projects a slow- 
down due to “more. moderate 
economic growth” and because 
the effects of de-regulation will 


Cambodians” 


The House Foreign Affairs Kill Pri é 
Committee has passed a bill to ncess 


authorize 30 million dollars in 


spending to help ve Cam- 
bodians. 

That’s the amount President 
Carter reportedly is pledging to 
an international famine relief 
effort for: the war-torn country. 

‘Three U.S. Senators and 
two State Department officers 
acting as translators flew to 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, from 
Thailand yesterday. The Sena- 
tors want to get food flowing to 
Cambodians by way of truck 
convoys from Thailand. On their 
return to Thailand, they said 


* Cambodia’s Foreign Minister 


(Hun Sen) was genuinely appre- 
ciative of the -plan. But he 
reportedly said acceptance is up 
to the Communist Party Central 
Committee. 

Meanwhile, an International 
Relief Agency called - “‘World 
Vision International” says it’s 
received permission from the 
Phnom Penh government to set 
up an aid program in the Cam- 
bodian capital. The group hopes 
to provide one ane dollars in. 


‘The provisional wing of the 
Irish Republican Army has 
denied a report that it planned 
to kill Princess Margaret during 
her visit to California. 

The British Domestic News 
Agency carried the denial: 

he Los Angeles Times had 
reported that an-IRA man was 
to kill the princess as she dedica- 
ted a Rolls Royce plant in 
Culver City last Friday. : 
The Agency quoted IRA 
sources as saying they see the 
princess, sister of the Queen, as a 
“legitimate target.” But, said the 
sources, - such. an operation 


would not be carried out on 
American soil for political rea- 
sons. 
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The Debt of a Loaf of Bread 


Commentary : 3 
By Carlos Cavelier 

“‘] have not come here as a prophet of revolution, 
nor have I come to ask that the world be'violently 
convulsed,.. I speak on behalf of the children of the 
world who don’t even have a piece of bread.” . 

These were the words of Cuba’s president Fidel 
Castro while addressing the United Nations faseicnsie 
the past 12th of October. 

Cuba is a paradise in the minds of the leftist 
Latin Americans. There,—Castrohas changed the 
children’s future to a positive horizon, a switch that 
no Latin. American: country has been even able to 
approach, In comparison with ‘their Colombian or 
Mexican peers — as L’Express mentions — Cuban 
children have free and non-rationed canteens, free 
schooling, no racial discrimination, and one liter of 
milk per day until they are seven years old. 


Before the revolution, one-third of the popula- . 
tion was illiterate and only half of the children went 


to school. 

Not only in matters of children has Cuba pro- 
gressed. Unemployment. is. nonexistent, medical care 
is absolutely free (Cuba having doubled the number 
of physicians in ten years) and the population con- 
sumption reaches a minimum of 2200 calories per 
person per day. The National Council for Culture, 
created in 1964, has multiplied artistic manifestations 
to an unimaginable number in the rest of Latin 
America. 

But, if the Cuban situation is examined from a 
‘developed’ country’s point of view, those changes in 


education and nutrition are perfectly normal. Next, 
production enters the scene. Cuba’s dependence on 


sugar-cane exports grew from the ’50s to 1976 by.6% 
but descended 3% (to 83%) in 1977. Before the 
revolution, sugar production would have grown very 
little in comparison, despite the special investment 
attention it has had. 

The economic\development of the country has 
been the slowest in the Caribbean. Its rate of growth 
was slightly more than 2.5%. Even the Dominican 
Republic reaches 6% growth. Cuba is also far behind 


East European countries in matters of production. 

The credit for most of Cuba’s development has 
been given to Moscow. If it is true, what can Cuba do 
without Moscow? The laces of dependence are every 
day stronger as the million dollar per day help con- 
tinues and the debt to the Soviet Union today has 
reached 15 billion dollars and grows. 

In 1977, 80% of Cuban exterior commerce was 
contracted with socialist countries and 60% was for 
the Soviet Union alone. In tum, Cuba receives almost 


. all its wheat, oil and important needs from those 


countries. 

Cuba is as dependent today on the Soviet Union 
as it was on the United States before the revolution. 
Has the change benefited Cuba? Education, nutrition, 
housing and medical care seem to be the major 


contributions of.the revolution, not counting military 
expansion” and the few economic improvements. 
For the Latin Américan leftist it is worth it. For 
the American rightist, the Cuban revolution is oe a 
a profitable business venture for the Soviet Union. 
A personal opinion? The ‘calor humano’ (human 


warmth) characterizing the Latin American people. 


has been erased from the Cuban culture as well as its 
religion, an important lace of interdependence in 
Latin America. The great improvements on childhood 
‘mirror a strong future. A future that will also depend 
on the already acquired debt with the Soviet Union. 
No matter how well or bad intentioned a Third 
World government may be, thé country has no other 
alternative but to depend; and therefore to follow 
orders from the Giants. 


Out of the Closet with Nasty Habits 


By Bob Gale 
Among the nasty habits that the human race has 
cultivated, two are worthy of particular attention. 
The first is indulging in’ intellectual verbosity while 
abandoning common sense. The second is expression 
of emotion under the guise of intellectual argument: 


OCTOBER 25, 1979 


The Calsiaveatirs last week by Evans-Raymond 
Pierre in the Cynic (10/18/79) was a fine example of 
the first nasty habit mentioned above. 

The .writer attempted to present an opinion 
concerning homosexuality and the law. However 
the writer did not deal with either subject, in any 
legitimate manner, making his arguments easy to 
ignore. The basis of those arguments, however, may 
be worth criticizing in the~hopes of learning from his 


., mistakes. 


One of the points that he made is ‘‘homosexuals 
who have been and are discriminated against, have 
particularly themselves to blame...” One might as well 
suggest that the person with cancer is to blame. 

In both cases the person’s identity plays a role in 
the problems they encounter. 

More important than the similarities, though, are 
the differences of these two cases. 

In one a physical disruption of the immunologi- 
cal system of the individual allows a normally 
occurring process to become abnormal. In the other 
case, homosexuality, society’s inability''to accept an 
individual's preference is the cause of the problem. 

Society’s inability to accept an individual’s free 
choice -of partners is not grounds for blaming those 
individuals, as Pierre suggests. 

The manner in which Pierre goes on to make his 
major point leaves me puzzled. He claims that homo- 
sexuals-are invisible and thus discriminated against 
only if: “*...they purposely dressed or behaved in a 
revealing manner...” 

This is an interesting tenet for an argument, until 
one thinks about it. 


With a little thought and research of the topic- 


Pierre would have rapidly discovered two major. - 


errors, Ff he had, he would 
Meret Nate SA Of alles incoseet stereo 
type. After all, how many people in Vermont dress in 
pink shorts, white high heeled shoes, and lime green 
socks? Not many. 

“Second, he might have discovered that what is 


often interpreted as “revealing” for homosexuals, is 
what society expects as the norm for heterosexuals. 

His assertion of ‘“‘invisibility” for homosexuals is 
in fact a discriminatory statement.Failure to recognize 
this is a. lack of common sense. 

The second nasty habit necessary to address is 
that of clothing one’s emotional outbursts in a guise 
of intellectual rhetoric. 

Nancy Powell’s reply (Cynic, Oct. 18) to a 
Gallery published in the Cynic (Sept. 1979) is a prime 
example of this second nasty habit. The Gallery 
concerned men’s roles. 

Rather than: reply to the particular issue raised, 
Ms. Powell indulged her emotions to such an extent 
that she verified the theme statement of that Gallery. 

As the photographer who made that Gallery, I 
would like to respond to her comments. 

The Gallery -dealt with men as-sensitive, warm, 
caring human beings. It suggested that many people 
in_our society do not allow men to behave openly in 
these manners. It further claimed that the two groups 
most guilty of restricting men are chauvinistic men 
and radical Womyn. 

The men-do it by their stance, and attitudes. 

The radical Womyn do it by being so involved in 
their (justified) emotional struggle that they fail to 
realize their own sexist behaviors. ' 

What I suggested is that we are all potentially 
human beings. 

Nancy Powell’s reply dealt with none of this. She 
lashed out with extensive intellectual facts that do 


_not deal with a plea for nonsexist treatment of men. 


She asked if the photographer would “‘...want to 
trade places with the average woman who, even if she 
works, still does the dishes, laundry, cleaning, child- 
ren, etc. etc. ad nauseum??”’ 

This is a rather strange question to ask a single 
parent who.works and isin school. — 

It is uniquely fitting that my plea for nonsexist 
treatment of men was vehemently attacked by a 
radical feminist, one whose desire for nonsexist 
treatment of people is confined to females. 
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The Debt of a Loaf of Bread 


Commentary 
By Carlos Cavelier 

“I have not come here as a prophet of revolution, 
nor have I come to ask that the world be’ violently 
convulsed... I speak on behalf of the children of the 
world who don’t even have a piece of bread.” 

These were the words of Cuba’s president Fidel 
Castro while addressing the United Nations ABS. 
the past 12th of October. 

Cuba is a paradise in the minds of the leftist 
Latin Americans, There, Castro has changed the 
children’s future to a positive horizon, a switch that 
no Latin American country has been even able to 
approach, In comparison with their Colombian or 
Mexican peers — as L’Express mentions — Cuban 
children have free and non-rationed canteens, free 
schooling, no racial discrimination, and one liter of 
milk per day until they are seven years old. . 

Before the revolution, one-third of the popula- 
tion was illiterate and only half of the children went 
to school: 

Not only in matters of children has Cuba pro- 
gressed. Unemployment. is nonexistent, medical care 
is absolutely free (Cuba having doubled the number 
of physicians in ten years) and the population con- 
sumption reaches a minimum of 2200 calories per 
person per day. The National Council for Culture, 
created in 1964, has multiplied artistic manifestations 
to an unimaginable number in the rest of Latin 
America. 

But, if the Cuban situation is examined from a 
‘developed’ country’s point of view, those changes in 


education and nutrition are perfectly normal. Next, 
production enters the scene. Cuba’s dependence on 


sugar-cane exports grew from the ’50s to 1976 by 6% 
but descended 3% (to 83%) in 1977. Before the 
revolution, sugar production would have grown very 
little in comparison, despite the special investment 
attention it has had. 

The economic.development of the country has 
been the slowest in the Caribbean. Its rate of growth 
was slightly more than 2.5%. Even the Dominican 
Republic reaches 6% growth. Cuba is also far behind 


East European countries in matters of production. 

The credit for most of Cuba’s development has 
been given to Moscow. If it is true, what can Cuba do 
without Moscow? The laces of dependence are every 
day stronger as the million dollar per day help con- 
tinues and the debt to the Soviet Union today has 
reached 15 billion dollars and grows. 

’ In 1977, 80% of Cuban exterior commerce was 
contracted with socialist countries and 60% was for 
the Soviet Union alone, In tum, Cuba receives almost 
all its wheat, oil and important needs from those 
countries. 

Cuba is as denonasal today on the Soviet Union 
as it was on the United States before the revolution. 
Has the change benefited Cuba? Education, nutrition, 
housing and medical care seem to be the major 


contributions of the revolution, not counting military 
expansion and the few economic improvements. 
For the Latin American leftist it is worth it. For 
the American rightist, the Cuban revolution is seen as 
a profitable business venture for the Soviet Union. 
A personal opinion? The ‘calor humano’ (human 
warmth) characterizing the Latin American people, 
has been erased from the Cuban culture as well as its 
religion, an important lace of interdependence in 
Latin America. The great improvements on childhood 
mirror a strong future. A future that will also depend 
on the already acquired debt with the Soviet Union. 
No matter how well or bad intentioned a Third 
World government may be, the country has no other 
alternative but to depend, and therefore to follow 
orders from the Giants. 


Out of the Closet with Nasty Habits 


By Bob Gale 
Among the nasty habits that the human race has 
cultivated, two are worthy of particular attention. 
The first is indulging in intellectual verbosity while 
abandoning common sense. The second is expression 
of emotion under the guise of intellectual argument: 


OCTOBER 26, 1979 


mol 


The Commentary last week by Evans-Raymond 
Pierre in the Cynic (10/18/79) was a fine example of 
the first nasty habit mentioned above. 

The writer attempted to present an opinion 
concerning homosexuality and the law. However 
the writer did not deal with either subject, in any 
legitimate manner, making his arguments easy to 
ignore. The basis of those arguments, however, may 
be worth criticizing in the hopes of learning from his 
mistakes. 

One of the points that he made is ‘““chomosexuals 
‘who have been and are discriminated against, have 
particularly themselves to blame...” One might as well 
suggest that the person with cancer is to blame. 

In both cases the person’s identity plays a role in 
the problems they encounter. 


More important than the similarities, though, are - 


” the differences of these two cases. 

In one a physical disruption of the immunologi- 
cal-system of the individual allows a normally 
occurring process to become abnormal. In the other 
case, homosexuality, society’s inability to accept an 
individual’s preference is the cause of the problem. 

Society’s inability to accept an individual’s free 
choice -of partners is not grounds for blaming those 
individuals, as Pierre suggests. 

The manner in which Pierre goes on to make his 
major point leaves me puzzled. He claims that homo- 
sexudis-are invisible and thus discriminated against 
only if: “‘...they purposely dressed or behaved in a 
revealing manner.. 

This is an interesting tenet for an argument, until 
one thinks about it. 

With a little thought and research of the topic: 
Pierre would have rapidly discovered” two. major 


wi errors. | “If hie had, he” would 


Wtvealtng manne discqvereg that all US incorrect sbarwo” 
type. After all, how many people in Vermont dress in 


pink shorts, white high heeled shoes, and lime green — 


socks? Not many. 
“Second, he might have discovered that what is 


* 


often interpreted as “revealing” for homosexuals, is 
what society expects as the norm for heterosexuals. 

His assertion of “invisibility” for homosexuals is 
in fact a discriminatory statement.Failure to recognize 
this is a lack of common sense. 

The second nasty habit necéssary to address is 
that of clothing one’s emotional outbursts in a guise 
of intellectual rhetoric. 

Nancy Powell’s reply (Cynic, Oct. 18) to a 
Gallery published in the Cynic (Sept. 1979) is a prime 
example of this second nasty habit. The Gallery 
concerned men’s roles. 

Rather than reply to the particular issue raised, 
Ms. Powell indulged her emotions to such an extent 
that she verified the theme statement of that Gallery. 

_As the photographer who made that Gallery, I 


. would like to respond téher comments. 


The Gallery dealt with men as sensitive, warm, 
caring human beings. It suggested that many people 
in our society do not allow men to behave openly in 
these manners. It further claimed that the two groups 
most guilty of restricting men are chauvinistic men 
and radical Womyn. 

The men-do it by their stance, and attitudes. 

The radical Womyn do it by being so involved in 
their (justified) emotional struggle that they fail to 
realize their own sexist behaviors. ° 

What I suggested is that we are all potentislly. 
human beings. 

Nancy Powell’s reply dealt with none of this. She 
lashed out with extensive intellectual facts that do 
not deal with a plea for nonsexist treatment of men. 

She asked if the photographer would “‘...want to 
trade places with the average woman who, even if she 
works, still does the dishes, laundry, cleaning, child- - 


ren, etc. etc. ad nauseum??”’ 


This is a rather strange question to ask a single 
parent who.works and is in school. 

It. is uniquely fitting that my plea for nonsexist 
treatment of men was vehemently attacked by a 
tadical feminist, one whose desire for nonsexist 
treatment of people is confined to females. 


| EDITORIAL 
A Waste 
of Energy 


The Burlington Electric Department's decision 
last week to postpone the building of an $80 


million wood-fired electrical generating plant 


did not go far enough. 


The project, for all practical purposes, should 


have been abandoned. 


Last year, nearly 80 percent of all the homes in 
Vermont used wood as either a primary or second- 
ary source of -heat. In the face of skyrocketing 
home heating oil prices, many more Vermonters 
will turn to wood as a cheap, renewable source of 


energy. 


BED’s proposed wood plant would have 
required more than 2400 tons of wood chips per 


day. This significa 


strain on Vermont's wood 


supply to generate electricity does not make good 
sense. Direct application of wood as a heat source 
- in homes is a cheaper and more efficient use of 
wood. When used to generate electricity, wood’s 
efficiency drops by nearly half, and the electricity 
produced, by BED’s own estimates, would not be 
competitive with other generating sources. 

The electrical demand growth projections 
predicted and used by BED as their main argument 
for the plant, have been in question since they 
were introduced nearly two years ago. To expect 
electrical demand to continue to grow five percent 
annually is not. realistic. More probably, with 
stepped up conservation efforts, the estimates for 
growth in demand are more properly in the area of 


one or two percent. 


On October 27, Quebec Premier Rene Levec- 
ques will activate the James Bay Quebec Hydro 
Project, loosing millions of kilowatts. Vermont 
has already contracted for part of that energy. 
Since BED has already signed with Ontario Hydro 
for electricity, it would be a much wiser decision 
on their part to actively pursue this avenue for 
additional electricity, rather than jeopardize the 
entire state’s wood supply with an untested, 
unproven, $80 million dollar wood-burning electri- 


cal generating facility. 


Gays Will Rock 


To the Editor: 

In response to “Homosex- 
uality: The Invisible Minority” 
(see October 18, 1979 edition), I 
have several reactions to its: 
author’s (Evans-Raymond 
Pierre) presumptions regarding 
so-called “sexual deviancy.” His 
article confirmed for me all the 
more why legislation prohibiting 
discrimination on the basis of 
sexual preference should be 
_ enacted. His building of a 
counterargument through such 
Phobic phrases as “the right 
of a person to-be spared from 
being told about it” and “‘volun- 
teering unwanted information” 
leads me to the-conclusion that 
Pierre not only knows very little 
of what he seems to write so 
assuredly about, but he reveals 


an acute degree _of.discomfort-in.-- 


so doing. ¥. 
. | It is regrettable that he was 
able to dispense with one 
stereotype (i.e. homogeneity of 
gay people) but proceeded to, 
glibly spew several others. en- 
route. Conceptualizing openness 
22 


about one’s gayness in terms of 


garish clothes and unusual be- 


havior suffers from tunnel 
vision, to put it kindly. Pierre 
glaringly ignores a vital dimen- 
sion of being gay — relation- 
ships. His buying into the 
all-too-entrenched stereotype of 
‘being gay as part and parcel of a 
bedroom does nothing to inform 
and enlighten those whose 
awareness suffers from a peep- 
show mentality. A same sex 
couple living their every day lives 
devoid, I might add, of ‘‘green 
lime socks” and unusual behav- 


ior can ‘and do experience 


discrimination. This reality has 
been conveniently ignored as a 
result of the writer’s slavishly 
treasuring threadbare § stere 
types ot 
The issue of discrimination 


in housing does not necessarily - 


derive from either a prospective 
tenant “announcing” his or_her 
sexuality or parading about in 

clothes, Simply, 
the fact that a gay couple 


Letters 


Students and “Working People” 


To the Editor: 
In the Cynic’s September 13 
and October 4 editions, two 


- comments touched on the hous- 


ing emergency which currently 
grips Burlington. 
In the discussion ofthe 


WRUV’s Vermont Report con-- 


cerning city and UVM responsi- 
bility with the housing crisis, the, 
only action-oriented solution 
proposed was by. Allan Marshall. 
UVM should sell all of its South 
African-related stocks and fund 
housing for students (housing 
that they would want to live in). 
This is an excellent idea and 
should be carried out: 

The other comment was by 
Maurice Mahoney, the alder- 
person. Mahoney gave a passing 
mention to the housing’ emer- 
gency when he stated the limits 
of the Burlington City govern- 
ment’s involvement in solving 
this problem which is destroying 
the lives of many low-income 
people in the area. 

He states “we in city 
government must give the hous- 
ing problem more attention 
through re-examining zoning 
restrictions, encouraging more 
family-oriented housing develop- 
ment, expanding projects like 


~ the King Street redevelopment 


and community development 
programs, and actively pursuing 
individuals or corporations who 
violate housing codes.”’ 

In both articles there is no 
talk on what individual students 
can do to begin to solve these 
problems which affect the lives 
of students and low income and 
working class people alike. 
Because landlords are fully 
aware that the market is tight 
(.5% vacancy rate) they pit 
students against the low income 
and working people of Burling- 
ton and use this competition as a 
lever to raise rents right out of 
sight. 


To. combat those who use 


‘these market forces to make 


modre and more money and 
profits, we at PACT are working 
to turn things around. Most 
importantly, we are saying to 


seeking to rent a one-bedroom 
dwelling may face discrimination 
reflects bias and unequal stan- 
dards in which Pierre seems 
complacently smug. _ Exclusion 
on this basis has nothing to do 
with his. caricature of what 
constitutes “calling attention to 


oneself.” 


Mentioning one’s lover in ¢ 
work setting can result in the 
employee’s being fired (i.e. the 
gayness has become known). Ii 
is considered legitimate to speak 
of one’s spouse or girl/boyfrienc 
but should someone mention the 
Same sex name of his or hei 
lover, the person may be con- 
sidered offensive. Pierre’s ignor- 
ing this dimension to opennes 
about one’s gayness seems tc 


reflect an understandable blind. _ 


ness to the innumerable ways in 
which heterosexuality is con. 
veyed. However, this lack oi 
awareness harshly intrudes itseli 


in perceptions of gay people. 


Any defining communication on 
their part is met with resistance 


students that it’s time the 
students came forward and work 
with the low income and work- 
ing people of the city. 

PACT has long~ spoken 
about Rent and Eviction Control 
as a key reform required to give 
tenants greater leverage in the 
housing market. This law is now 
in its final drafting stages. 

Nationwide Rent and Evic- 
tion Control laws have been used 
by. tenants to fight rent raises 
which are unjust and uncalled 
for. But these laws only come 
into effect when coalitions are 
formed and individuals come 
forward who are willing to ‘do 


Fighting for Tenants’ Freedom 


more than sit and discuss in 
sheltered settings what should be 
done. The time has come for 
people to come out and act; 
together.. PACT is willing to 
discuss working with concerned 
students to have UVM sell its 
South African investments and 
to build housing and we hope 
those same students have a stake 
in a law which will provide the 
minimum rights which: all -ten- 
ants should have, freedom from 
the fear of unjust evictions and 
rent.raises. 
. People Acting for Change 

Together 

161 Elmwood Ave. 


Let’s Not Write From 


To the Editor: 

Who is _ Evans-Raymond. 
Pierre? In all my years of reading 
the Cynic, I don’t believe I’ve 
seen such consistent ignorance in 
a column. First, Mr. Pierre gave 
us an off-the-wall assessment of 
“Miss” ' Angela Davis, a very 
well-educated black woman who 
has known racism and - class 
struggle first hand. I don’t agree 
with her completely, but she 
deserves more respect than Mr. 
Pierre gave her. 

Next, an attack on the penal 
system, in which we were told, 
in sO many words, that people 
who are “uncivilized” enough to 
murder or rape ought to be put 
to death. I suppose this would 
enhance the civility of the rest 
of us. 

And last week, Mr. Pierre 
attacked. the gay rights move- 
ment, suggesting that there 
would be no. discrimination 
against gays if they didn’t 
dress flamboyantly, act hysteri- 
cally, or in the case of lesbians, 
if they didn’t act like men. 


and sometimes discrimination. 
To rework an old cliche, one 
person’s openness. is anothe: 
person’s diatribe, If one cannot 
see the double standard here, | 
heartily recommend that . the 
homophobic blinders be remov- 
ed, 


In terms of his grossly 
ignorant linking of homosexual- 
ity with the likes of necrophilia, 
I want to say that the relation- 
ship between my lover and 
myself is very much alive and 
thriving and for this reason, 
among others, the need for 
legislation to insure our basic 
rights against those who prefer 
that we disappear is paramount. 

Pierre rebuts his own argu- 


m - 
that society has strong mores 


related to sexual conduct. There- 


“in lies the reason for the need to 


legislate laws prohibiting dis-. 
crimination on the basis ‘of 
sexual preference. He seems to 
be suggesting that because those 
mores exist, the gay person 


‘Vague Impressions 


t 


Journalists have a responsi- 
bility to learn the facts and not 
to write on the basis of vague 
impressions. What do you really 
know about gay rights, Mr. 
Pierre? Did you even bother to 
talk with the people at the Gay 
Student Union? If so, Cynic 
Teaders would appreciate know- 
ing what facts led to your 
conclusions. If not, your state- 
ments are irresponsible. 

I like to see all perspectives 
on important issues, even if I 
find those views repugnant at 
times. But a provocative column 


has to deal with narrow topics | 


where both sides of an issue are 
investigated. Where is Angela 
Davis coming from? What are 
the real arguments concerning 
penal reform? Why did 50,000 
gays march on Washington last 
‘weekend? I'd like to hear a view 


“from the right which I can 


respect, even though I’ll probab- 
ly disagree. . 
Sincerely, 
Jeff Marshall 


the Homophobic Boat 


should meekly submit to those 
codes and not rock the homo- 
phobic boat. If he will look 
beyond his stereotypic percep- 
tions of what constitutes open- 
nes$; he may_realize the right of 
the gay person to speak of his or 
her lover, to hold hands (yes, in 
public), and to rent a one- 
bedroom apartment are dénied 
by those who feel gayness 
should be relegated to backroom 
bars and tense whispers. 

The misplaced and simplis- 
tic ‘advice that we “must not 
forget” we “may be criticized 
and ..perhaps _ discriminated 
against” is unbearably reminis- 
cent of black people and all 


women’ being told to “stay in 
their.-place,” As long as such 


advice is heeded, discrimination 
and the writing of articles such 
as Pierre’s will flourish and serve 
as reminders that equal rights for 


‘some is indeed the pervasive 


Sincerely, 
Simeon Goldstein 
VERMONT CYNIC 
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Free Politics and Interest Groups 


By Evans-Raymond Pierre ; 
Ralph Nader, Common Cause ‘and a-number of 
political liberals have either perfected the art of 
hypocrisy or reached an unsurpassed level of political 
naivete in their few attempts to curtail the influence 
and power of organized interest groups.in American 

politics. - 
Liberal propaganda has convinced many Ameri- 
cans that regulating and thereby curtaining the 
influence of interest groups will miraculously end the 


power these interest groups levy on Congressmen and 4. 
Senators, turning the latter into 100 percent ethical . 


legislators. : 

The U.S. Constitution gives citizens the right to 
petition the Government. Interest groups are no more 
than organized citizens or businessmen, who might 
have similar interests when petitioning their govern- 
ment. Attempting to restrict the influence of these 
organizations is in fact tampering with that thin and 
fragile line between freedom of speech (lobbying) and 
censorship. 

Interest groups and political parties have much in 
common. Both claim to pursue the interests of either 
the nation or their members. Both have members that 
are more than eager to contribute their time, effort 
and money toward whatever candidate is recommend- 
ed by these organizations to be friendly to their 
respective causes. 

The difference between an interest group such as 
the American Conservative Union and a political 
party such as the Republicans, is that the latter has an 
interest in running the government and therefore puts 
up candidates for public office. The former does not. 

The, interest group is a ‘new phenomenon in 
American politics. In 1787, the Federal government 
was small. National legislators had not yet expanded 
their regulatory power to private business nor citi- 
zens’ lives. Therefore the two segments of society felt 
little need to protect themselves from federal coer- 
cion, 

Over time, however, American society became 


much more complex. As the nation grew in popula- . 


tion and territory, the federal government needed to 
expand its powers. Legislators began enacting more 


Shortcomings of the Free Ente 


By Dan Gillmor 

Former Secretary of the Treasury William Simon 
paid Vermont. a visit last-week. The highlight was a 
lecture he delivered at Ira Allen Chapel about the 
government-induced shortcomings of the Free Enter- 
prise System. It was a gathering of True Believers. 

Now, economics is often referred to as the 
“dismal science.” If that is true, then, according to a 
glib friend, Mr. Simon’s talk was science fiction. 

._In_, fairness. to Mr. Simon, he was. absolutely 
correct on several points. He did say that capitalism is 
by far the best system on earth. No doubt about it. 
And it’s clear that governmental regulations caused 
inflation and the general demise of our currency; we 
all know that the people who run corporations are 
just as pristine and honest as the rest of us, and they 
never, never profit at the public expense. 

But I must object to his endorsement of some 
government regulation and oversight..How dare he? 
Caveat emptor forever! Just because a few bad apples 
kill a few idiots who don’t read the label is no reason 
to slap the rest with regulations. After all, nobody 
forced people to buy Ford Pintos (equipped with 
Firestone 500’s, in many cases) or live on top of the 
underground swimming pool left by Hooker Chemical 
out in the Buffalo area. If the government butts in to 
stop things like that, where will it all end? Thank- 
fully, the authorities have done little to penalize 
these bastions of Free Enterprise. 

Mr. Simon, after presiding over some of the 
biggest federal budget deficits in history while he was 
at Treasury, wrote a best-seller called A Time for 
Truth, In the book, Mr. Simon extolls Free Enter- 
prise, while listing the horrors of governmental 
intervention in society. For example, he really hoped 
that New York City, where he made his fortune in 


the shell game known as the bond-market;-would-go-—--- 


bankrupt. He was astonished by the hypocrisy of 
New York officials, who agreed with him but testified 
the opposite way. Hypocrisy — imagine that. 

I used to think that William Simon was running 
for President. But I think he’s seen the futility of 
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laws regulating society. From the 1820's to the late 
1930’s, the U.S. became one of the most diversified, 
complex societies to exist. It-indeed required some 
regulation by the government. ‘ ; 

Consequently, laws regulating race relations, 
unions, gun ownership, farming, commerce and 
business, medicine, schools and intoxicating beverages 
were written into our statutes books, | 

Farmers, minorities, physicians and industrialists 
among others, felt over-regulated by Washington. In 
order to counter-balance this, they banded together, 
forming organizations which would represent their 
narrow interests in the national and state capitols. 
They began contributing money to legislators friendly 
to their interests and causes. 

Today, the Federal and _ state governments 
regulate almost every conceivable area of business and 
the lives of citizens. At the same time, interest groups 
have grown more diversified becoming bigger and 
wealthier. Realizing that their members’ interests are 
and will always be questioned, scrutinized, and 
perhaps even regulated by government (Federal, state 
or local), they had no choice. 

It is not the aim of this writer to criticize govern- 
ment for its expansion of regulatory powers. It is 
merely to correlate the simultaneous rise in power of 
interest groups over legislators and government. over 
citizens. 

It is quite ironic that characters such as Ralph 
Nader, his Disciples of Co on Cause, Jane, Fonda 
and a number of other mene who support 
expansion of government regulation into citizens’ 
lives and the private economy, are blind to the fact 
that this step brings about an increased mémbership 
in interest groups, whose power they would like to 
reduce. It should be pointed out that Common Cause 
is an anti-interest group interest group. 

' The notion of curtailing the power of interest 
groups is, when given a closer analysis, unrealistic. 
Interest groups could be controlled through laws. A 
law preventing all interest groups from sending 
spokesmen to lobby in ‘Congress or from contributing 
Over a certain amount of money to any one legislator 
might be enacted. This would not work for the simple 


oe 


that. No, William Simon is after bigger things than the 
Presidency, What he wants to do is save us, and not 
just from the satanic Russians and New Dealers. I 
mean, SAVE us. He read his speech with the fervor of 
an actor; I think he really meant it. 
‘Sees 

I have awarded this week’s Nestle Mother’s Milk 
Public Relations Prize, to the University of Vermont, 
which announced , Since the State of Washington 
wouldn’t accept the/nuclear wastes originating from 


~ the ‘University ‘laboratories, the wastes were being 
e Burlington sewer system, through . 


dumped into 
which they would make their malignant way to Lake 
Champlain. While I admire the chutzpah involved, 
perhaps another tack might have proved more’ diplo- 
matic. Here’s the press release that I would have’ 
written: . 


reason that interest groups would then lower their 
membership dues to cover only their administrative 
and research costs. 

The interest groups would still be able to moni- 
tor the voting records of legislatots friendly to their 
causes. Then, instead of making direct campaign 
contributions, they would rate these legislators and 
advise their members to contribute to each legislator 
according to his rating. Resultingly, the amount of 
funds normally received by friendly legislators would 
decline only slightly. 

It must also be noted that legislators will remain 
friendly to interest groups for they provide many 
with research assistants, campaign workers and 
fund-raising planners. . 

What then ‘will be done to curtail the influence of 
interest groups? Extreme measures can be taken. It 
would involve removing all outside pressures from 
legislators, preventing reporters from covering legisla- 
tive sessions, abolishing roll-call votes, removing 
cameras, tape. recorders from legislative chambers and 
abolishing the Congressional Record (which is a farce, 
as far as truth goes, anyway): 

These steps would remove all pressure from 
legislators, a legislator could support a certain bill, say 
tuition tax credits for college students, in public. 
Then in the secrecy of the legislative chambers he 
might vote against it, without fear of many people 
finding out. This would destroy the power of interest 
groups for they would not know what legislator is 
truly working in their interests. 

The choice is ours. Strong interest groups and 
open, accessible government or the abolition of 
interest groups and secrecy in government. 

This writer neither condemna nor condones the 
power of interest groups over national legislators. The 
interest group can be a valuable and informative 
organization in the governmental process. Or it can, 
through bribery and concealed contributions, under- 


mine the democratic principles of our nation. Either 


way the interest group is with. us, like-it or not. 
Interest groups and free politics are somewhat like 


MBiamese twins. If one is sacrificed, the other is more 


than likely to perish. : 


rprise System 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE — 

The. University of Vermont announced today 
the start of a new experiment in nuclear genetic 
engineering. In a _ limited-duration analysis 
of mutant life-form production, University 
Medical School radiation specialists will, inject 
trace amounts of benign radioelements into the 
municipal sewers. The purpose of the experiment 
is to discover whether new forms of life can be 
developed persuant to~ the introduction of 
radiotherapeutic substances into the excretory 
disposal channels... etc... etc... etc... 

- When a newspaper receives a release like that, its 
norimal reaction is to file ‘it you-know-where. 
KEEKES 

Governor Snelling’s paranoia about the press 
followed him to China, where he complained about 
the “unfair” writers in Vermont. Hopes that Mr. 
Snelling would choose to remain in the People’s 
Republic, which has no such problem with those 
pests of the Fourth Estate, were dashed when the. 
Governor criticized his hosts for their treatment’ of 
dissidents. . 

Set#ekhee 

I read the article about how to make H-bombs 
this week. You know the one: The Progressive 
magazine’s long-suppressed ‘“‘secret.”” What was 
all the fuss about? It seems that the Government 
didn’t want the public to go around making thermo- 
nuclear weapons and stuff. That’s fair enough. But 
what will the publication of the article do to the spy 
trade? Nobody seems to have considered the atomic 
spies in all this. If there are no atomic secrets, what 
will the CIA and KGB and folks like that do to kill 
time? - 

(I have reliably heard that the next issue of the 
Cynic will contain-a diagram detailing the construc- 
tion of a phaser gun like Captain Kirk’s. Prior 
restraint, anyone?) — 

, Seek ae 

Dan Gillmor will explain things he doesn’t 

understand in this space each week. : 
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_ “Everybody who was anybody “I was Saly-aeubotic, I wasn’t | “I’m known as the middle class 


came to Iowa when I was there.” psychotic.” | | mans Allen Ginsberg. I take 
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1 WE WANT YOUR OLD :/\sm 
{| SKIS AND BOOTS © qa 
ee S| 
. _ The Alpine Shop is looking for skiers that have old skis and old. pe ie 


| i] at panes 
ski boots that want new ones. We accept your old ones in trade | I" 
towards new ones and are our allowances are generous - ) 


SKIS $24 to $275 
SKI BOOTS $25 to $250 
SKI POLES $5 to $42 
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- FREE SKI PASSES - age Baya | . Seema wae 


two. hours of 


Register at the Alpine Shop for free day ski passes to | @ mic: iF | through a set of 
Smuggler’s Notch ski area to be given away each week. Se > of 
No purchase: necessary Last weeks winners were: a NF lg ‘Her bla 
Sandy Jones 129 Coolidge Hall UVM | and sta 
Michael Alferieff P. 0. Box 316 Waitsfield , Vt : he 


- SMUGGLER’S NOTCH and BOLTON VALLEY . 


popular tunes 2 


Smuggler's notch and Bolton Valley will be at the Alpine Shop with cameras for the sale of ‘€ And Bonnie di 


seasons passes and Bash Badges on Saturday from 9 to 5. Bolton Valley will al 
Alpine Shop on Friday 3 to 9. oy ee 
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By John Matarese 

Bonnie Raitt’s last Burling- 
ton appearance, in March 1977, 
was heralded by melting snow 
and temperatures which soared 
into the balmy 60’s. 

The weather was strangely 
similar at the time of her perfor- 
mance last Saturday before a 
filled Patrick Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents who had donned winter 
coats only days before flocked 
to the gym in light shirts on last 
week’s Indian Summer evening. 

Some were new fans, others 
were back for the third time, but 
everyone was treated to almost 
two, hours of radiant, blues 
inffwénced rock as Bonnie swung 
through a set of both’ her most 


SS 
“Her black glitter shirt, tight jeans, 


. 1976’s 


Sweet Forgiveness. 
Bonnie’s music has changed over 
the years from slower, more 
traditional folk and blues ballads 
— the likes of which dominated 
her first two or three albums — 
to aggressive, gritty -rock-and- 
roll. 

While she failed to move 
about much during the show, 
Bonnie’s stage presence was 
nevertheless quite strong, if only 
because she is one of the few 
female vocalists who also play 
lead guitar. 

Her prowess on the slide 
guitar made it appear that she 
was carrying much of the show 


- herself, but her, talented touring 


band of Will McFarlane. Freebo 


and stage movements couldn’t 
help but create a sexual 
‘suggestiveness...’ 


popular tunes and many from 
her newest album, The Glow. 
And Bonnie did glow, with a 
very real warmth, leaving her 
Burlington admirers with reason 
enough to continue their love 
affair with her. 

After some confusion as to 
who would open the show, blues 
guitarists Amos Garrett — who 
appeared on Bonnie’s Give It Up 
LP — and Jeff Muldaur took the 
stage: before a receptive crowd 

‘eager for its first concert of the 
season, Garrett and Muldaur 


performed several benign melo-- 


dies which, though ‘no one could 
deny. their four-handed finesse, 
lacked the bass line almost 
necessary in blues. Only. when 
Freebo, Bonnie’s_ charismatic 
bass and tuba backup, joined the 
duo did things really begin to get 
moving, and they finally had the 
audience clapping along during 
their closing “‘C.C. Rider.” 

Not long after, Bonnie and 
her band were upon the stage, 
the crowd was on its feet, and 
she was suddenly and fervently 
singing The Glow’s opening 
track, “I Thank You,” in her 
disciplined, husky voice. 

The song marked a change 
from - Bonnie’s performances 


' -prior to this yeer, for she began - 


the show with a momentum that 
would be sustained through 
subsequent tunes such as “Sugar 
Mama,” from 1975’s Home 
Plate, and “‘Three Time Loser” 
and “Gambling Man,” both off 


Dennis Whitted, Walt Richman, 
and Marty Grebb made the 
Saturday night performance. a 
full group effort. 

Grebb’s saxophone solos on 
“Your Good Thing” and on the 


near-classic “Give It Up or Let’ 


Me Go” were superb, though 
perhaps. too loud, and Freebo’s 
potent tuba and McFarlane’s 
guitar were nearly letter-perfect. 

Indeed, the closeness of 
most songs to their album 
counterparts prohibited the con- 


cert from. taking off to extra- ~ 


ordinary levels, and. justifiably. 
led to'‘a_ certain’ amount of 
dissatisfaction among. some lis- 
teners. The audience could have 
heard almost the exact music by 
foregoing a ticket purchase and 
listening to her Warner Brothers 
recordings instead, 

But it was Bonnie whom.the 
crowd came to see, and the 
disc-version performance didn’t 
matter that much. Simply to see . 
her in center spot, fingers 
skillfully working away at every © 
distinct Raitt-melody, and kaif 
being gently tossed by two 
electric fans, was enough for 
most concert-goers. 

Her black glitter shirt, tight 
jeans, and stage movements 
couldn’t-help_but.create asexual 
suggestiveness, though Bonnie 
has often called herself a femin- 
ist. 

“Yes, Bonnie can be a 
paradox,” admitted Freebo after 
Saturday’s performance, Bonnie 
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Continues 


herself said, in a New York 
Times interview two years ago, 
“I feel real good that I can 
express both the pain and the 
foxiness of being a woman on 
stage.” 

Her political activism was 
wholly evident at the show. 


-“You may not know it, but the 


‘spirit of this concert is ‘No 
Nukes’,” she pointed out, 
reminding the audience_ that 
information on the anti-nuclear 
movement was available in the 
lobby. 


In one of the final songs, 
entitled ‘‘Power,” she asked for 
energy from the sun, wind, and 
water, crying “‘take your atomic 
poison power away.” The tune 
was -a sharp contrast to the 
prevailing love-oriented lyrics, 
and while some looked upon it 
as out of place and unsettling, it 
made an apt and timely ending 
emphasizing her continuing in- 
volvement with the movement. 
No similarly __ political song 
, appears on any of her releases, 
‘however, 


“It’s important not to alie- 
nate listeners with a controver- 
sial topic on an album,” Freebo 
explained. “This way, Bonnie 
develops a larger following, and 
afterward is able to draw a 
crowd and play at a large anti- 
nuke event like the MUSE 
concerts. There the money goes 
right to the cause.” He then 
reiterated an oft-made point that 
politics don’t necessarily make 
good art. 


“If you’re quiet tor tnis 
one,” Bonnie said before 
“Power,” “we might come back 
for another.” She had been 
praising and teasing her respon- 
sive audience throughout the 
evening wtih such comments as 
“now you kids behave, or we 
won’t play anymore.” 


29-year-old Bonnie 


Freebo (Right) 
Bonnie and 
the band (Below) 


Photos by Rick Ames 
and Michael Nasoff 


spent 


much. of her childhood. in 
California, coming East to 
attend Radcliffe, where she 
became well known for her fine 
blues playing in Cambridge bars. 
Her musical growth was largely 
shaped by the influence blues 
master Sippie Wallace had upon 
her — Bonnie treated Saturday’s 
‘crowd to Wallace’s ‘Special 
Delivery.” And in tribute to her 
once close friend> the late 
Lowell George of Little Feat, 
she included his ‘‘Fool Yourself” 
in the show’s repertoire. 


The ever popular: ‘“‘Run- 
away” ended her set, and she 
was called back to play “Stand- 
ing by the Same Old Love,” a 
new, powerful song of her own. 
Garrett and Muldaur joined the 
band on stage, but some trouble 
in the sound equipment prevent- 
ed their harmonies from ade- 
quately coming through. Bonnie 
returned for the now traditional 
second encore, concluding the 
evening ‘with yet another -ener- 
getic piece, Jackson Browne’s 
“Under the Falling Sky.’’ As she 
sang in “Under the Falling Sky,” 
with “‘lightning in my pocket 
and thunder in my _ shoes,” 
the evening was over and Bonnie 
was gone, but those who saw 


Saturday’s performance would 
not soon forget the night the 
blues lady came to town. 


The players relaxed at a 
downtown nightspot after the 
show, more interested in watch- 
ing Bob Dylan croon. “When 
You Gonna Wake Up” on 
Saturday Night Live than in 
discussing their night’s work 
with each other. Bonnie evident- 
ly had had her fill of singing, and 
sat apart from the band mem- 
bers and activity, squeaking out 
a good-natured ‘gee, thanks!” 
when complimented on her 
performance. 


“We had a lot of technical 
problems tonight, but as long as 
the audience liked the show, I’m. 
happy,” she said, insisting in 
her modest manner that they 
put on a better show in New 
Hampshire the previous evening. 


Saturday Night Live was 
over, and the bar’s management 
turned: up a stereo system. 

“I’ve got to make them turn 
that off,” Bonnie said laughing, 
“I play music-all night and then 
they expect me to. listen, to\ 
more?” 
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| A Long Perf ormance with 


Moments of Excellence 


By Russell Glitman 
Though the set was specta- 
cular and the acting was good, 
the University of Vermont’s 
Department of Theatre’s presen- 
tation of William. Wycherley’s 
The Country Wife, at the Royall 


Tyler Theatre last week seemed - 


to drag at points because of its 
extraordinary length -— over 
three hours. 

Written in 1675, The Coun- 
try Wife is an English Restora- 


tion comedy. . The ‘restoratién | 


refers to the period in English 
history after Charles II returned 
from France. He had lived in 
exile at the court of Louis XIV 


_while Cromwell and the Puritans 


ruled England. 


produced a brilliant highlighting 
effect to the action of the play. 

The adorable Mrs. Margery 
Pinchwife, the country wife, 
excellently played by Elizabeth 
Rothwell, is a poor bewildered 
country girl caught in the showy 
exhibitionism of Restoration 


. London. Miss Rothwell pouted 


in a most delightful manner 
when Mr, Pinchwife, a role very 
well presented by Gary Thorn- 
burg, denied her the pleasures of 
the town as he attempted to 


Charles’ return in 1660 


opened a period of licentious 
behavior among the aristocracy. 
The Country Wife is a satire 
which pokes fun at the excesses 
and exhibitionism of the aristo- 
cracy in an age when people 
married for position and secur- 
ity: : 

The action of the play 
revolves around the adventures 
of Mr. Horner (Robert Barkér), 
an English gentleman and sedu- 


cer, who returns from France — 


and claims to have ‘been ren- 
dered a eunuch while abroad. 
Husbands are only too glad to 
allow the supposedly impotent 
Horner, -the butt of all jokes, to 
watch over their wives while 
they go out to play the town’s 
women. 

By this  ruse,- he gains 
entrance to the boudoirs of 
women throughout London. 
Horner has correctly reasoned 


' that the women who shy away 


from him when they are told of 
his impotence are the ladies 
interested in the “sport.” Once 
spotted he seduces one, two, 
three, and finally- four of the six 
women in the play — all of them 
married. 

The costumes of The Coun- 
try Wife were spectacular. Diane 
Greenwood did an excellent job 
as costume designer for the play. 
The flashy: gentlemen’s clothes 
and revealing fashions of the 
ladies helped to produce an 
overall air of sensuality in the 
Play. ; 

The stage itself with its 
bright red and gold decorations 


keep her from falling in love 
with Horner. 

The play is full of chauvinis- 
tic,philosophical insights on love 
and relations between men and 
men, and men and women. 

Horner seems to be ruled by 
one such statement he spouts at 
the beginning of the play, “‘The 
joys of acquiring a new mistress 
is only surpassed by relief of 
letting an old one go.” 

However, despite these: 
numerous moments, the play 


. dragged. Not because of the set 


— which was always entertain- 
ing. Not because of the acting —_ 
which usually was well perform- 
ed. (There were moments 
though when’ voices did not 


carry to the audience.) The fault 
of last week’s performance of 
The Country Wife lies with 
William Wycherley and the three 
hundred years which have Passed 
since he wrote his play. The 
audience was confused and un- 
familiar with the style of the 
play which used many asides and 
language which has long been 
out of date. 

Still the performance made 
up for Wycherley’s ineptitude 
and the play came off quite well, 
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~|musicians and booking agents 


By Tom Nuccio 

In. a figurative sense, jazz is 
like the moon. On a light side lie 
artistic qualities made visible to 
all via recordings and perfor- 
manices. Indeed,  ‘“‘jazz-the- 
artform” remains a topic widely 
addressed in newspapers, maga- 
zines and books. 

However, little attention has 
been paid to another territory — 
the dark side which houses 
jazz-the-business. Hidden from 
universal sight, this aspect is 
recognized but rarely discussed 
in the media or by individuals. 
Recently, at a landmark summit, 
approximately 300 people ex- 
plored this dark side of jazz’s 
moon. 

The Radio Free Jazz Con- 
vention launched on October 


| 11th enroute to three days of 


discussion at Washington D.C.’s 
Shoreham Americana Hotel. 
Sponsored by the publication of 
the same name, this. event 
marked the first mission of its 
type solely dedicated to the 
business of jazz. The magnetic 


"|lure of this pacesetting happen- 


ing drew several hundred partici- 
pants representing various. com- 
ponents of the jazz industry 
from .radio programmers and 
record company personnel to 
The convention actéd as ‘a 
communicative . forum from 
which numerous ideas-and ques- 
tions were presented and deliber- 
ated. 

Influential individuals in_ 
each of these fiel’s held panel 
sessions explaining the purpose 


oftheir respective organization, _ 


and exchanged opinions amongst 
themselves before entertaining 
questions from the audience. 
While panelists consistently con- 
veyed pertinent information and 
stunning facts, the question/ans- 
wer periods occasionally became 
an outlet for individual flag- 
waving and unwarranted com- 
plaining on the part of audience 
members. Nevertheless, the con- 
ference proceédings pinpointed 
some of the industry’s most 
serious drawbacks and offered 
potential measures for their 
correction. 
On Thursday, October 11, 
the convention’s opening panel 
addressed “‘The Business of. the 
Non-Profit Jazz Community.” 
Moderated by Dan Morganstern 
(a _journalist/historian who 
supervises the jazz studies pro- 
gram at Rutgers University), this 
committee consisted of a diverse 
sampling of ‘“non-profiteers” 
who presented equally diverse 
field. 
Aida Chapman, a represen- 


jtative from the National En- 
' |dowment for the Arts, unleashed 


a ee 
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some astonishing statistics con- 
cerning distribution of musical 
grants. The NEA has a budget of 
15 million dollars designated for 
aiding special musical projects. 
Last year, 10 million dollars of 
this sum was allocated to orches- 
tral and operatic endeavors while 
jazz received only 1.3 million. 

‘This -gross inequality draws 
from two specific situations: (1) 
Classical. music is supported by 
an organized contingency which 
exerts strong lobbying power, 
whereas jazz afficianados remain 
dispersed and relatively impo- 
tent. (2) Most grant proposals 
submitted by jazz musicians 
were hastily and confusingly 
worded’ when compared to those 
of their classical counterparts. 

Aida concluded her presen- 
tation by stressing the need fora 
concentrated faction of jazz 
supporters. Such words were 
re-emphasized by panelists Larry 
Ridley (Artists in Schools) and 
Ann Sneed (International Art of 
Jazz). Jim Quinlan, Program 
Director of The Creative Music 
Studio, encouraged his colleague 
panelists to promote their organ- 
izations as a method of obtain- 
ing funds by explaining that 
“non-profit does not necessarily 
coincide with non-commercial.” 

Jack Livingston. capped off 
panel discussion by describing 
his unique method of exposing 
jazz. A librarian. by trade, 
Livingston instituted the prac- 
tice of moving shelves of books 
to make room for jazz concerts 
in the Monmouth County (N.J.) 
‘Library. Although jazz is not 
conventionally performed in the 
midst of texts and periodicals, 
the library does serve as an 
effective outlet for its public 
exposure. 

Since municipal tax dollars 
maintain the physical operation 
of the facility, donations derived 
from’ such performances. go 
directly to the musicians. Living- 
ston’s novel idea triggered a 
chain reaction of 35 _ other 
libraries also staging jazz con- 
certs, 

After this panel concluded, 
a. 3-bus caravan transported 
convention participants to Wash- 
ington’s prime jazz spot — The 
Blues Alley — where vibist Milt 
Jackson and quartet performed a 
swinging set of standards. Head 
bobbing. and arms _ flailing, 
“Bags”, caressed the metallic 
vibe keys ‘with blues-inflected 
mallets on “So What” and 
“Wave.” = ; 

' “Jazz Record Marketing” 
commenced  Friday’s 
with a mixture of large and small 
record company. personnel com- 
prising. the seven man panel. 
Insightful marketing theory 
flowed from several specific 


agenda 


‘individuals. 


Both Moderator Vernon 
Slaughter (Vice Pres. CBS Jazz 
Department) and Bob Hurwitz 
(ECM Records) proclaimed that 


“music should always dictate the 


direction, of marketing as 
opposed to shrewd - marketing 
devices determining the direc- 
tion of music. Hurwitz cited Pat 
Metheny as an example. He 
accredited the guitarist’s success 
to his music’s embracing a wider 
audience, and not cleverly pro- 


voked. by ECM—Warner Brothers} 


marketing gadgetry. r 
In the opinion of Irv Krat- 
ka, owner of Inner City Records, 


“too much jazz is entering the |” 


marketplace at too fast a rate” 
resulting in some lower quality 
Product. As an individual step to 
alleviate this situation, Kratka 
will issue Inner City releases at-a 


rate of 5-0 per month ové7z}™ 


the next 18 months. Joe Fields, 


the powerful force behind Muse} 


Records, single-handedly per- 
forms a multitude of marketing 


.tasks which larger companies 


delegate to a number of employ- 
ees. Hustling and running to 
inspire record sales, Fields main- 
tains. constant contact with 
record stores, distributors and 
radio stations. 

Next, Nesuhi Ertegun, Presi- 
dent of WEA (Warner-Elektra- 
Atlantic) International; delivered 
an emphatic keynote address 
that exposed his traditionalist 
view toward jazz. In his opinion, 
the word ‘‘jazz”’ possesses quali- 
ties: which inhibit a musician’s 
audience outreach. 


Once branded a. *‘jazz”’ 


“ player, a musician experiences 


difficulty in selling albums. 
Ertegun viewed low jazz sales as 
a bitter fact of life, stating ‘“‘The 
Bee Gees outsell Dizzy and it’s 
not by promoting that you're 
going to change that.” As the 
speech progressed, he proceeded 
to verbally assault fusion music 
which in his words physically 
assaults the ears with its loud 
volume. ‘Bad musicians have to 
do it (play loud) because it hides 
their mediocrity,” he lectured, 
“but when good musicians do it. 


_it’s a crime.” 


Ertegun concluded. by repri- 
manding the practice of piracy — 
the production “and sale of 
bootleg albums 
musicians receive no foyalties. In 
his words, people producing 
such records sare criminals and 
thieves to the utmost extent. 

Mark Schulman of Atlantic 
Records emerged: the focal point 
of the “Advertising and Promo- 


tion” discussion. Revealing the |- 
results of a survey conducted by |’ 


Warner Communications, Schul- 
man explained some interesting 
characteristics of the jazz record 
buyer. The typical jazz consum- 
er appears.a city-dwelling person 
between the ages of 25 and 39 
who spends an average of $54 
dollars annually on albums. 
The survey detected a definite 
correlation between radio air- 
Play and the purchase of jazz 
records. Thus, the findings of 
this poll identify a definite jazz 
record buyer who spends more 
than the average music fan. To 


induce sales among this core of] - 


jazz loyals, Schulman encour- 


- aged record labels to irivestigate 


alternative methods of promo- 


tion through television and radio} 


advertisement, _ 

The first. major clash . of 
opinions occurred during panel 
discussion. on “Record Retail 


and Distribution.” Ira Sabin,}: 
publisher of Radio Free Jazz,}- 
host. of the convention and i 


owner of a discount Record 


Store in Washington, detailed his}. 
persona] level approach toward] . 
record rétail. Sabin adheres to}- 
practices of in-store record play- |. 
ing and constant attendance to | 


questions and needs of indivi- 
'_ (continued on page} 1} 
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| Funnier than Shaun Cassidy 


Hats Off to ‘Life 


of Brian’and‘10’ 


_ By Tom Campbell 
Comedy will always be a 
healthy part of the film indus- 
try 


With the possible exception 
of this summer’s The In-Laws, 
(starring Alan Arkin and Peter 
Falk), the latest releases to prove 


m™ this are the best done comedies 
-—of the year. 


Monty Python’s Life of 
Brian and Blake Edwards’ /0 are 
both films which deal with 
potentially outrageous and even 
offensive topics. 


A perfect Bo Derek 

.The pre-release publicity on 
each was quite compelling. Life 
of Brian, which is set mostly in 
33AD and closely parallels the 
life of Christ, was condemned ds 
blasphemous by many in the 
hierarchy of the Catholic 
church, who based their assump- 
tions 6n hearing of the subject 
of the film artd not actually 
seeing it. 10, on the other hand, 
built a publicity campaign 
around the image of*a stunningly - 
attractive woman running 
toward the camera on a sun- 
bleached beach. She is, one is led 
to believe, the perfect 10, “the 
most beautiful girl in the 
world.” 

In the former, one seems to 
have“ a derision of the holy 
legend of Jesus Christ, and in the 
latter_a subject which to many 
might be considered exploitive 
and even sexist. ns ee 

The original title of Life of 
Brian was actually Jesus Christ: 
Lust of Glory. But since even 
Monty Python couldn’t find 
enough to satirize in the life of 
Christ, they decided to veer the 
plot towards another person 
who lived at the same time as 
Christ, a mistaken Messiah 
named Brian. 

The. basis of the movie is 
that Brian, a Jew who is actually 
half Roman Centurian, (“were 
you raped?” he asks his mother. 
“Well... at first,” ‘she replies) 
enlists himself in the fight 
against the Romans and is 
eventually mistaken by the 
Jewish people as being the 
Messiah. Not really being the 


savior type, he spends much of 


his time either trying to escape 
the clutches of the Romans, who 


“want to imprison him, and the 


Jews, who want to glorify him. 
If one senses a strange 


familiarity running through Life 
of Brian, it might be because 
each of the six members of 
Monty Python (Director Terry 
Jones, Graham . Chapman, 
Michael Palin; John Cheese, Eric 


Idle, and Terry Gilliam) play as 


many as nine different roles in 


‘the film, Certainly not standard 


movie fare (Peter Sellers once 
pulled it off masterfully in 
Undercover Hero) the effect how- 
ever is that Monty Python’ is 
in optimal control throughout. 

One of the trademarks of 
Monty Python’s humor is the 
drawing of a large number of 
people into a joke or skit which 
began only involving a few. It is 
during this chain reaction of 
absurdity that they are at their 
best, moving from a giggle to a 
chuckle to uncontrolled hys- 
teria. 

In one of the many scenes 
of this sort in. the movie, Reg, 
the head of the Judean People’s 
Front, played by John Cheese, 
attempts to justify to his small 
band of men the planned assault 
upon the Romans. “After all,” 
he cries, ‘“‘what have they ever 
done for us.” 

After a moment, a member 
meekly names one small Roman 
attribute. Soon a flood of 
answers begin to surface to the 
question posed, including pro- 
viding better sanitation, a stable 
economy, guaranteed education, 
and protection from foreigners. 
The leader can do nothing but 
ask, “‘Well, what else have they 
done for us?” 


+ 
into his middle years and becom- 
ing quite infatuated by the 
beauty of younger women. In 
contrast with these infatuations 
is his. relationship with his 
girlfriend, played by a sophisti- 
cated Julie Andrews, who is 
quite ready to fall in love with 
him if he’ll only begin to take 
her seriously, 

But Webber has his eyes on 
a girl whom he first sees on her 
wedding day, smashing up his 
car and then nearly disrupting 
the wedding when a bee attacks 
his nose. The central focus of /0 
is Webbér’s ‘search for this 
“vision” (as he describes her to 
-his psychiatrist), and the obsta- 
cles that he encounters, often 
self-produced, along the way. 


The slapstick style of Blake 
Edwards, which in combination 
with the genius of Peter Sellers 
made the Pink Panther series 
such a phenomenon, plays a 
large role in the ‘overall makeup 
of 10, especially in .the first 
three quarters of the film. 
Webber is constantly doing 
things like falling down large 
hills, falling into swimming pools 
and drooling coffee all over 
himself (while his mouth is 
numb with novacaine) just as he 
catches the eye of a pretty girl in 
a restaurant. 

He also gets involved «in 
strange situations. In a scene 
which could easily have been 
culled from a Pink Panther (or 
Monty Python) film,:he is 
discussing matters with a priest 
when an old, old lady, who is 
the Father’s maid, appears with. 
tea. Ambling across the room 
much like Artie Johnson used to 
do as the decrepit old man on 
Laugh-In, she finally spills the 
tea on the table. Walking out she 
lets a_ terrific fart, and the 
Father’s dog immediately runs 
out of the room. Looking at 
Webber, the Father explains ‘““We 
beat the dog everytime she 
passes wind.”’ 

But unlike Life of Brian, 
there is a very serious side to 10 


fichael Palin of Monty Python 


Although it certainly would 
not be safe to call Life of Brian 


-inoffensive (especially for any- 


body who may have been put 
off by And Now for Something 
Completely Different or Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail), it is 
not the desecration of Christ 
that one might believe it to be. 
It is, though, one of the first 
absurd renditions of the time 
that Christ lived. Terry Gilliams’ 


‘opening animation (he did the 


animation for The Marty Feld- 
man Flying Machine) is, by the 
way, almost worth the price of 
admission itself. “ 
Except for the fact that 
Terry Jones played Brian’s ugly 
old mother, Life . of Brian 
seemed to comment on every- 


thing but womanhood. Blake _ 


Edward’s 10, though, is very 
much about the attraction 
between tlte sexes, 

Dudley Moore plays a 
famous Pianist/composer named 
Robert Webber, who is moving 


which adds another dimension 
to the farcical comedy. Webber’s 
strong interest in young women, 
especially in the one whom he 


considers to be perfect, leads to 


a very serious conflict between 
him and his iong time girl friend. 

The first sign of this is an 
interesting discussion which they 
have early in the film concerning 


Webber’s free application of the © 


term “broad” to a number of 
women. The question of whe- 
ther the term has a derogatory 
connotation is argued about 
until Webber is proved wrong in 
his assumption of innocence by 
Roget’s dictionary. > 

This scene, in which Web- 
ber’s girlfriend walks out on 
him, is the first sign that the 
subject of sexual relationships is 
going to be dealt with in a 
personal and realistic manner. 

This underlying motivation, 
though, which by the last half 
hour of the film becomes the 


(continued on page.3 1) 
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central theme, conflicts: at times 
with the huntorous side of the 
film and creates some awkward 
and forced moments. 

The most inapproptiate of 
these is a chance meeting in a 
Mexican bar that Webber has 
with a girl whom he had once 
met (according to her) at a party 
thrown by Truman Capote. Both 
being quite smashed, he takes 
her back to her apartment. She 
sees his inability to have sex 
(partly because of his drunken- 
ness and probably also. because 
of his tunnel visioned desire for 
his “10’) as a put down of 
herself and leaves amid tears 
of self pity and doubt, The scene 
lacks charm, sense, or meaning 
within the context of the film. 
_~ The only other time one 
sees this woman is when she 
comments to a bartender, after 
watching Webber dancing with 
the girl of his dreams, that men 
grow old gracefully and women 
just grow old, The meaning here, 
that situations like this” are 
relative to our own attitudes 
about ourselves, is stated in a 
much stronger manner later in 
the film, negating any of the 
minor and forced impect that" 
this scene might have. . 

The camera work in 10 is 
smooth and often understated. 
It is especially at its manipula- 
tive best when focusing upon the 
‘two main women in Webber’s 
life, Julie Andrews “and Bo 
Derek, who plays the movie’s 
“title role.”’ é 

With Miss Andrews he re- 


* 


mains almost aloof, seldom using 


~ 


(Continued from 


page 30) 


anything as intimate as a close- 


up. Instead he lets the camera | 


frame her full body, Only once 


does he employ a subjective, soft 
focus effect, and that is when - 


she is at the bottom of her 
emotions, ready to break into 
tears about Webber’s inexpli- 
cable departure. 

With Miss Derek, who is 
indeed a beautiful woman, he 
uses a number of sedictive 
techniques, including a sustained’ 
slow motion shot of her running 
on the beach, numerous lecher- 
ous profiles of her outstretched 
body as she lies in the sand, and 
a number of very tight closeups 


of her face which marvelously * 


capture the almost liquid move- 
ments of her eyes and mouth. 

The inevitable meeting 
between Webber and the woman 
he has followed is much more 
Satisfying than the film even 
suggests it might be until then. 
- Although Edwards has occasion- 
ally strained the relationship 
between the humorous and the 


serious up to this point, the two | 


merge perfectly here. The out- 
come of their interlude -is a 
believable, and well-done state- 
ment about respecting and being 
yourself. = 


Although neither Life of 


Brian nor 10 are quite as out- 
Tageous as one might expect 
before seeing them, there seems 
to be little ground for cries of 
deceptive advertising. Both are 
probably more entertaining and 
humorous than any advertising 
campaign could hope to convey. 


Snodgrass ... 


(Continued from page 25 ) 


technique is dangerous and tends 
to produce overheated work. 
“The greatest work you can do 
that way,” he maintained, ‘“‘is 
probably the work created from 
Dostoevsky ~or Van Gogh, and 
that’s pretty damn good. But on 
the other hand,” Snodgrass 
added, “‘you look at the people 
who didn’t go after it that way, 
like Rembrandt or Bach. For 
them it was a steady job. That is 
greater, much greater,” Snod- 
grass concluded. 

“Everybody> who was any- 
body came to Iowa when I was 
there,” claimed Snodgrass. John 
Berryman taught there for a 
semester and Robert Lowell 
stayed for one semester each 
year. “I feel enormously grateful 
to people like Robert Penmore 
and John Pearl Ransom. I later 
rebelled against them, but I 


Jazz Is... 


dual customers. : 

;An arrogant Jerry Gordon 
interrupted and refuted Sabin. 
In the words of this owner of 
3rd Street Jazz in Philadelphia, 
“jazz should be retailed like’ 
Cheap Trick because jazz cus- 
tomers know what they want. 
The retailer should notcater to 
customer desires but instead 
simply stock a complete volume 
of records.” Gordon’s strictly 
business approach encountered 
counter-argument from Sabin 
and supporters of the personal 
approach. 

The convention then moved 
upstairs for another evening of 
entertainment... , 
(Continued next week) 


certainly never scorned them in 
any way. Their poetry was much 
too intellectual as opposed to 
emotional,” Snodgrass explain- 


ed. “We all got into a strange | 


and decadent. new form of 
criticism. We got to putting the 
English Metaphysicals with the 
French Symbolists and. we came 
up with a highly. manufactured 
article. I wanted to do something 
different, something more emo- 
tional.” —- 

Snodgrass certainly involved 
himself with more’ emotional 
poetry. From. ‘Hearts Needle” 


to the Bunker poems, he is . 


hardly puritanical in expressing 
his feelings. Snodgrass’ poetry 
drains one’s emotions and trans- 
cends one’s senses. And _ its 
musical nature adds beaufy to 
the language and harmony to the 
ear. 


~ (Continued from page 28) 


ALTERNATE TAKES: 


The second and final part of 
this Radio Free Jazz rundown 
will include a synopsis of Satur- 
day’s panel discussign and 
reviews. of the various musicians 
holding jam _ session perfor- 
mances. The exciting musical 
moments of the conventibn were 
captured on tape by WRUV-FM 


and will be aired this Sunday on ° 


the DR. Jazz program between 
the hours of 12 noon and 3 p.m. 


In future weeks edited-excerpts — 


of selected pariel discussions will 
also be broadcast during various 
jazz shows. Stay tuned: for 
further details. 


J 
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Soups 


«Fresh Sauteed Mushrooms (serves 2) 1.50 


1076 Williston Rd 
South Burlington 


BASH BADGE 


Baked Onion Soup 1.50 


(with melted cheese) 


Sirloin (top sirloin steak, cut here daily) 


Petite Sirloin (smau top sirioin steak) 


Steak Ter iyaki (marinatea top sirloin steak) 


Beef Kabob (served on bedrof rice pilaf) 


Prime Rib (white it iasts) 
Extra Hearty Cut 
Chopped Steak 
anode te 


Crab Alaska (steamed King Crab legs) 


Clam Chowder 1.25 
Soup of the Day .95 


8.25 
6.25 
8.45 


. 6.25 


9.45 


(two dollars extra) 


Broiled Scallops (tender and delicately sanoned) 
Baked Stuffed Shrimp (choice shrimp 


with seafood stuffing) 


Broi led Boston Scrod (smaiicod or haddock) 
Swor dfish Steak (seasonal—when available) 
Broiled Seafood Platter (scroa, scallops, shrimp) 


Chicken and Combinations 


Chicken Teriyaki (marinated boneless breasts) 
Sirloin n’ Shrimp (smau sirloin and choice shrimp 


Chicken n’ Sirloin (boneless chicken and smail sirloin) 


Crab n’ Sirioin (King Crab legs and small sirloin) 
Sirloin n’Scallops (small sirloin and scallops) 
Mixed Grill (shrimp, chicken, small steak Kabob) 


Our Salad Bar, Baked Potato 


Extras: 


? 
Desserts: 


Cheesecake (plain or with strawberries) 1.35 


Carrot Cake (try it—you'll like it) 95 
Dutch Apple Cream Pie .95 


ussiers'Notch 


or Rice Pilaf, and fresh warm Breads Included 


4.50 


9.95 
6.95 
8.95 
5.95 


7.95. 
8.45 


5.95 
9.45 
7.95 
9.95 
8.25 | 
7.95 


Coffee, Tea, Milk, Soda .40 


Lemon Sherbet .75 


Chocolate Chip Ice Cream .75 
Irish or Jamaican Coffee 1.75 


| Oi_862 = 6585 


4.» NEW NEW 
TRAILS AVERAGE GRADE 


Conveniently sold thru The Alpine Shop and Billings Center! 


$12.50 Per Badge 
Ski All Weekdays $7.50 


Ski Weekends/ 
Holidays - 
$11.00 


50% Off Group Lessons 


and 


Rental Equipment 


SEASON PASS 


Young Adult/College 


(22 and under) 


$165 


' Midweek Pass 


$100 


Plus (Badge Rates on Weekends 


and Holidays) 


COMPARE — WE ’RE THE BEST VALUE. 


Call Toll Free 899-4089. 


j 


Rates Increase Oct. 31 
OE SE CAA A Se aS iene 
.[ J Bash Badge NAME: 
{ 1" College Pass/Young Adult 45, 
[] Mid Week — 


35 Holders Entitled to 15% — 25% Discount at our Village Shop on 1980 Equipment. 


Ss. on + 


~~ - — 
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THIS SUNDAY ___PHILO RECORDING ARTISTS | 
MARK LAVIOE & DAVE GRIFFITH 
SUNDAY BRUNCH 11:30 to 2:30 


159 MAIN ST. 
UNDER THE GREEN AWNING - NEXT TO THE FLYNN THEATER 


TAKE A STROLL ON 
THE BOARDWALK ! 


COME TO 


PHI GAMMA DELTA’S (FID) & 
_PI BETA PHIS 


“MONOPOLY MARATHON” 
to benefit the American Cancer Sane: 


~ We need your support ! 
We're playing 48 hours Straight ! 


RAFFLE ! MANY PRIZES ! 
Billings Center Nov. 1,2,3 


PRE - HALLOWEEN SPECIAL 
TUESDAY 30th of OCT. 
Schnapps or Tequila Shots 
Rum ‘and. Coke 
Draft 


15° 
19° ) 
25! 8:00 till. 12:00 
HALLOWEEN COSTUME PARTY. 
WEDNESDAY 31st of ocr. 


—— Se 


Zuckerman Good 
but Not Great 


By Tom Daniels 
’ Friday night, world renown 
violinist Pinchas Zukerman 
strode onto the stage of Memor- 
ial Auditorium dressed in a blue 


* business suit. He soon proved 


that music and business do not 
make for. the most memorable 
performances. 

Zukerman appeared tired 
after his concert with the Boston 
Symphony (aired: live on PBS) 
the night before. Opening with a 
Mozart Sonata, Zukerman 


Pinchas Zuckerman~ 

dlayed with easy technical effi- 
ciency, but little emotion. He 
seemed to be practicing rather 
than performing, but in fairness, 
Memorial Auditorium is acous- 
tically unfit for chamber music. 

The second piece, Beet- 
hoven’s “Spring Sonata,” 
brought out a bit more expres- 
sion from Zukerman, and Marc 
Neikrug’s sensitive piano accom- 
paniment.gave the music its due 
romance; 

After intermission, Zuker- 
man and Neikrug unfortunately 
chose a rare Sonata by the son 
of Mozart, Franz. This sad, 
melodramatic work merely 
repeated the lacklustre concert 
opening. Although many per- 


7:00 9:30 Midnight . 


show than ability, Zukerman 
comes from the tradition of 
performing simply to: make 
music, But he did not play up to 
his peak. 

Zukerman saved his best 
efforts for the last Sonata by 
Gabriel Faure and two encores 
by Schubert. The Faure piece 
was diverse and actually challen- 
ging to Zukerman. The audience 
applauded overzealously as they 
had throughout the night, inter- 
tupting. Zukerman between 


Photo by Carlos Cavelier 
movements. ut erman 
responded graciously and ver- 
bally urged the crowd to “‘Go on 
[clapping] .” The feeling Zuker- 


man put into the two Schubert | 


encores. truly demonstrated his 
great talent and showed that 
Zukerman really wanted to play 
them. 


Bom in Israel, Pinchas 


Zukerman came. to America at 


age 13 and studied at the Julli- 
ard School. He has played with 
fellow violinists Isaac Stern and 
Itzak Perlman, and the major 
orchestras of North America. 
“Here to Make Music,” a pro- 
gram of several Zukerman per- 
formances,. won: wide acclaim 


‘formers these days are more when recently aired on PBS. 
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; By Russell Flannery 

The mystery about Fleetwood Mac is how 
an ‘unholy alliance’ of over-the-hill. British blues 
players and Californian sex symbols/rich 
kids have combined to @apture the esteem of 
both American record’ buyeis and critics. 

The spectre of such opposites in one band 
invokes memories of the Barbarians (featuring 
reknown jazz bassist Stanley Clark and Rolling 
Stones guitarist Keith Richards), who we’d all 
rather forget. 

But Fleetwood Mac comprises . atypical 
Californians with atypical bluesmen: Stevie 
Nicks is cryptic, Lindsey Buckingham. isn’t 
‘mellow,’ Mick Fleetwood and John McVie are 
educated, flexible and realistic. How Christine 
McVie ever got into a blues band reflects the 
sorry state of Fleetwood Mac before Nicks and 
Buckingham joined in 1975. . 

_ This unusual collection, led by writers 
Nicks, McVie and Buckingham, has produced 
simple inoffensive love songs, usually lacking 
the introspective. drudgery characteristic of 
most Californian bands. The musical fusion has 
a crisp style which is hard to dislike. Despite 
the record-breaking sales of Rumours, the 
band’s last album, their new album tends to 
refute this style. 

Fleetwood Mac’s first release in over two 
and one-half years, Tusk. bears little semblance 
of organization, although the package is too 
meticulous to be easily dismissed. Neither the 
cover, a snapshot photo of a dog biting a 
sneaker shod foot, nor the title track, which 
features the UCLA band playing a Gregorian 
Chant in Dodger stadium while the band 
members yell “TUSK!,” help to clarify the 
matter. 

However;. Fleetwood Mac has not rested-on 
past success, but moved to a more progressive 
style. Generally, the album is as strong as could 
be expected from this internationally ranked 
band; after all, for a time last year, it was 
unclear. whether Buckingham would return for 
another album. : 

Also, the separations between Nicks/Buck- 
ingham and McVie/McVie, which so easily 
converted into profit last year, are now less 
‘lucrative ill feelings. To some extent, this has 
weakened the band’s cohesiveness, which is 
particularly evidenced by the infrequent’ use 


and declining quality of vocal harmonies. - 


Yet, with each member’s seemingly genu- 


ine ambition and certain wealth of talent, the © 


band has easily produced a praiseworthy and 
successful collection. ; 

The two record set is characterized by 
uneven mixes that range from muddy to thin. 
For one to conclude that Fleetwood Mac has 
simply put out an unprofessional record implies 
an ignorance of the music business, as does the 
suggestion that the sound is a lame attempt to 
imitate New Wave. (If the band were to “go” 
anything, it certainly would be toward the 
more profitable disco style.) 


The single most important development on 


Tusk is the broadening influence and role of. 


guitarist Lindsey Buckingham, who, due to 


special_notarization.on_ the production notes, . 


apparently influenced the album’s final sound. 

With McVie’s songs now playing the 
‘corner’ role normally designated to Bucking- 
ham, the former acid-rock guitarist’s songs now 
dominate Tusk. Representative of his more 
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[Fleetwood’s Tusk F 


Ivory but No Gold 


progressive material is ““That’s Enough for Me,” 
although “I Know I’m Not Wrong” and “Walk 


a Thin Line,” more standard fare, also stand 


out. 

Not only are Buckingham’s compositions 
noteworthy, but his work on some other songs 
flavor the double record set where it normally 
would strain. The only song resembling the 


‘Rumours style is Christine. McVie’s “Think 


About Me,” which fits her like an antique at an 
abstract art show, and is made palatable only 
by simple, yet crafty guitar work: Likewise, in 
classic San Francisco rock style, he makes 
Stevie Nicks’ already impressive “Sister of the 
Moon” one of the album’s most memorable 
efforts. ° 

Since Fleetwood Mac relies on the three 
singer/songwriter format, some sense of equity 
is necessary to make Tusk work. Although 
McVie’s and Nicks’ efforts lack the consistency 
and quality of Buckingham’s, the better songs, 
particularly Nicks’, are striking enough to pull 
the two-record set off. 

Nicks, despite her medically treated vocal 
chords, comes out of ‘Tusk respectably though 
tarnished. .She authored two of the album’s 
most easily appreciable songs (‘‘Sister of the 
Moon” and a ballad, “Beautiful Child’), and. 
admirably delves into a personally unexplored 
harder rock style. 

A cracking straining quality in Nicks’ voice, 
which has escaped her earlier studio efforts, 
doesn’t elude Tusk. Most memorably painful is 
her performance on the breezy “Sarah’’ where 
Nicks not only strains, but ventures into areas 
far beyond her natural range. Her attempt at 
gutsy, vaguely a-la-Raitt style vocals on “An- 
gel” is curiously appealing, but obviously 
forced. 

Additionally, her storytelling style becomes 
too personalized and distant. 

The music’s rough mix occasionally leaves 
her “drowning in a sea of sound,” Unfortunate- 
ly, where Nicks usually has something worth 
Straining the ear for, such is not the case of 
Christine-McVie. 

The husky-voiced former Christine Perfect, 


who at age 36 still looks and sounds 25, has 


seemingly stagnated in ambition and ability. 
This, all things considered, isn’t total condem- 
nation. Her patent ballad “Never Make Me Cry” 


and “Never Forget’’ are indeed likeable. But 


because Tusk is an album of adventurism and 
the majority of her efforts are safe, her perfor- 
mance on this album is dull. , 
However cliche, it’s noteworthy that, had 
Tusk been reduced to a single album, it probab- 
ly would have outsold: the all-time best seller, 
Saturday Night Fever, within three months. It 
would also have been tighter than it. now 
stands. Some. of McVie’s tunes are easily 
disposable, as is one obnoxious Buckingham 
song, “What Makes You Think You're the 
One,” which after three minutes of moaning, 
groaning, and panting, one can only conclude 
he thinks “‘he’s the one.” Also optional is Stevie 
Nicks’ washed-out, drawn-out, “Storms.” 


- But Tusk, representing Fleetwood Mac’s | 


willingness to risk their success, is impressive 
and. admirable. Their ability to_inoffensively. 
capture life’s simpler aspects are why American 
bands endure, Fleetwood Mac, whom one critic 
once labeled “a band whose members are like 
you and me,” deserves to outpull the Bee Gees 
with. Tusk. If they do, long may they reign. 


: thes all you've put them through, it’s amaz- : 
ing they can still stand you. You should get them 
a pair of Rockport handsewns. . 


__ They're the most comfortable shoes your 
feet will ever set foot in. Because they’re made 
from the inside out. 


Most shoes are made the other way 


around. No won- 
. der feet get 
so irntated. 


4 SUNDANCE 


_ A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 
CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY BURLINGTON 


A complete line of leather goods, on the rack or custom - 
made. Jackets, vests, belts, bags, wallets, briefcases, cag: 
and sheepskin goods are but a few of the items available. 
Our footwear includes clogs, sandals, and moccasins. 


$139.00 


A. 


BACKPACK 


|. We.also do repair work ahd alterations on any leather item 
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Senior Portraits taken, 8:00 
a.m. — 9:00 p.m., Conference 
Room C, 

Sign-up table in Billings 


Lobby for Blood Drive spon-) © 


sored by ROTC, 9:00-3:00. 
_ Greek Blood Drive: All 
students invited to donate at the 
Blood Center, 32 No. Prospect, 
sponsored by Alpha Gamma 
Rho, 10:00—1:00. 

Student United Way infor- 
mation table in Billings Lobby, 
11:00—1:00. 


SPEAKERS 

Dr. Jerry. Lingrel (Univ. of 
Cincinnati College of Medicine) 
“Expression and Structure of 
the Globin Gene,” B-403 Given, 
sponsored by Dept. of Bioche- 
mistry, 12:00 noon. 

Reception for Prof. Belnap 
of Columbia Univ., John Dewey 
Lounge, Old Mill, presented by 
The Russian House, L/LC. Prof. 
Belnap speaking on ‘The Unre- 
pentant Confessions of Dostoev- 
sky in ‘“‘Notes from the Under- 
ground” and “The Brothers 
Karamazov,” 3:00 p.m. 

Speaker presented by Ein- 
stein Centennial Colloquium: 
Prof. L. Pearce Williams (Dept. 
of History, Comell Univ.) ‘‘The 
Social Reaction to Einstein’s 
Relativity. . Theory,” B-112 
Angell; 4:15 p.m. 

Rita Mae Brown will speak 
on “Art: The Morning Star of 
the Revolution.” Sponsored by 
the Creamery Educational Foun- 
dation and the UVM Women’s 
Organization and Referral Cen- 
ter. Rita Mae will speak at 8:00 
in Ira Allen Chapel. A collection 
of her books and other items 
| will be auctioned off following 

her talk. The admission fee is 
$4.00. 


FILMS 

“Singkreis” with—-the--Ger- 
man House, L/LC A-330, 340, 
350. 4:15 p.m. 


S.A. Film “The Rocky 


Horror Picture Show,’ 7:00 and| . 


9:30 p.m., B-106 Angell. 
“Malatesta, ” German Film, 

216 Commons, L/LC, sponsored 

by German House, L/LC, 7:00 


Halloween 
Party, Fireplace Lounge, L/LC, 


proceeds go to UNICEF, 50] 


cents adm. with costume, $1.00 
without, music by ‘Cheeks ‘n 
Buns.” 
EXHIBITS 

Fleming Museum — " Ralph 


End 


SPORTS 


Women's Cross Country at, 


NH with RI and MA, 3:30 p.m. 
Women’s Volleyball at N.E.. 
Invitational, Wheaton, MA. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 
‘Poetry and Prose Readings, 
8:00 p.m. Church St. Center. 
Linda McCariston and Jon 
Drano, faculty. of the Goddard 


‘Summer writing program; Linda 


McCariston reading from recent 
works published in the “Tar 
River Review,” “Ploughshares,” 
“Poetry Northwest,” and an 
anthology “Spectra I;” Jon 
Drano, author of the novel “Bad 
Times and Near Misses” and 
fiction published in December, 
“The New River Review,” and 
‘The Goddard Review,” readirig 
from his 2nd novel, “‘The Magic 
Step” and a fiction work “Zone 
1. ” 


SATURDAY 27 


WORKSHOP 

All-day workshop with Dan 
O'Connor, “Living Your Sym- 
bols,” sponsored by Mythology 
program, L/LC, held in A- 131 
L/LC. 

Workshop, ‘‘Creative Move- 
ment as a Way to Personal Grow- 
th,” led by Susan Norris. 
9:30-5:30 p.m. Fee $25. Also 
“Death: A Part of Life,” led by 
Nan. Gurowitz, 9:30—5:30 p.m. 
Fee $25. At the Vermont 
Institute for Transactional Ana- 
lysis, 362 Main St., Burlington. 

Workshop: Home Winteriza- 
tion. 9-11 a.m. Church. St. 
Center, Fee $3.50. Demonstta- 


tion of the techniques, tools, 


and materials needed for success- 
ful home weatherization. Offér- 
ed in cooperation with the UVM 
Extension Service. Preregistra- 
tion required, 

Workshops: ‘“‘Have You 
Ever Thought, Your Body Was 


~Trying to Tell You Something?: 


On Stress and Illness,” led by B. 
Sparks, 9:30-4:00. Fee $25. 


1 Also ‘‘What Makes You Purr?: 
’ Getting What you Want and 


Need,” led by I. Bloom and M. 
Cleveland. Fee $25. At the 
Vermont Institute for Transac- 
tional. Analysis, 362 Main St., 
Burlington. 


FILMS 
“‘Obsession,”’ 7:00 and 9: 30. 
p.m., 235 Marsh Life Science. 


Vermont 
Starts on the Living/Learning } 


SERS 
SUNDAY 28 


RUNNING 

The Living/Learning Center 
Running program is sponsoring a 
3-mile run for the benefit of 
Special Olympics. 


concourse (the walkway by 
Commons building) at 11 a.m. 
$2.00 entry fee. There will be 
prizes which have been donated 
by local merchants in addition 
to refreshments afterwards. 


Registration from 10:00 a.m., 


until race time. All proceeds go 
to Vermont Special Olympics. 


FILMS 
SA Film ‘The Clowns,” 
7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 

IRA- Film “Obsession,” 
8:00 p.m., C-115 L/LC. 


SPORTS 
Women’s soccer vs. Cortland 
St., 1:30 p.m. 


OTHER 
- “An Evening with Shalom 
Aleichem” starring Howard 
DaSilva. Presented by Burlington 
Jewish Performing Art Series, 
St. Michael’s College, McCarthy 
Arts Center, 8:00 p.m. Tickets 
$6.00 at door or call 656-3488. 
Deli Night with Hillel. 
Corned beef, pastrami, cole slaw, 
potato salad, and more. $2.00 
for all you can eat. (Free to 
Hillel Affiliates). L/LC Com- 
mons 216. 5:00 p.m. 


MONDAY 29 


Blood Drive sponsored by 
ROTC, 10:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 

Hillel Organization informa- 
tion table, Billings Lobby, 
12:00—2: 00 p.m. 


RECEPTION 
Reception for Historical 


. Preservation Program participa- 


ting in Fleming Museum Exhibi- 
tion, 8:00 p.m. 


EXHIBITS 

Fleming Museum — Ralph 
Steiner: A Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion, and City Images: St. 
Albans. An exhibition demon- 
strating the rich cultural and 
visual heritage of St. Albans. 
This exhibit was organized by 


‘|_students in the University’s 


EXHIBITS 
L/LC Gallery — Ceramics by. 
Carl Culreth. ~— 


SPORTS 

Women’s Soccer at CT, 2:00 
p.m. 
Soccer vs. Maine, 1:00 p.m. 
Women’s Volleyball at N.E. 


j Invitational, Wheaton, MA 


TRAINING SESSION 


Session sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s Rape Crisis Center, 10 a.m. 
— 4 p.m. at the BEAM Office, 
135 Church St.,° Burlington. 
Bring your own lunch, childcare 
provided. FREE, Registration 
and information call 863-1236 
(days), 863-4400 (nights). : 


CONCERT 


College, Mass. in the Craftsbury 
Room ‘at the Royall Tyler 


cuviner: A Retaogpective Exhibi- 


oe Colbum Museum — Cynthia 
Carlson: Works on Paper. 

-L{LC Gallery — Ceramics by 
Carl Culreth. 


34 


_ Rape Counseling Training 


Graduate Program in Historic 
Preservation under the direction 
of Chester Liebs and was partial- 
ly funded by the Vermont 
Council on the Arts. 

_ Colburn Museum — Cynthia 
Carlson: Works on Paper. 

. _L/LC Gallery — Ceramics by 
Carl Culreth. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 

Women in Art — A Film 
‘Series, 12:15 noon and 8:15 
p.m., Church St. Center: Lee 
Krasner, ‘‘The Long View,” and 
“Hats, Bottles & Bones, A 
Portrait of Sair Dienes.” 


Discussion and Debate on 


8 


OTHER 


The Outing Club presents a 
slide show by Jeff Kuller on 
Ocean Kayaking in -Glacier Bay 
National Monument, Alaska. 
7:30 p.m. in Billings North 
Lounge. 


_ —_ a oe 
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Air Force ROTC Display 
Table in. Billings. Lobby, 8:00 
a.m. — 4:00 p.m. 

‘Blood Drive sponsored by 
ROTC, 10:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 

Hillel Organization infor- 
mation table set up in Billings 


7 |Lobby, 12:00 — 2:00 -p.m. 


EXHIBITS 


Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 


Retrospective Exhibition, and 
-\iCity Images: St. Albans. 


Air Force ROTC Display 
table in Billings Lobby, 8: 00 
a.m. — 4:00 p.m. 

Blood Drive sponsored by 
ROTC, 10:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 

Hillel Organization informa- 
tion table set up in Billings 
Lobby, 12:00 -— 2:00 p.m. 


FILM. 
“Fantastic Voyage,” 7:30 
p.m., B106 Angell. 


EXHIBITS 
Overnight bus trip to Bos- 
ton. Museum of Fine Arts and 


“| Fogg Museum in Cambridge, 


MA, sponsored by Fleming Mus- 
eum. «< 

Fleming Museum — Ralph 
Steiner: A Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion, and City Images: St. 
Albans. 

Colburn Gallery — Cynthia 
Carlson: Woks on Paper. 

L/LC Gallery —‘Ceramics by 
Carl Culreth. 
OTHER 

Israel Awareness Week. 
Meet with Consul General of 
Israel, Michael Barley, L/LC 
A-131, 7:30 p.m. 

“Cooking with Tofu,’’ lec- 


“ture demonstration by Linda 


Neidweiske, 6:00 p.m., 216 
Commons, Living/Learning. 
Information session for stu- 
dent trustee candidates, 7:00 
p.m. Billings North Lounge. 
Skills Identification Work- 
shop, sponsored by Career 


Awareness Program, ae 
x4265, 8:00 p.m. 


DNESDAY31 


SPEAKERS 
“The Renaissance of Amer- 


fog Religion: A Case Study,” 


Professor Stephen Reno, 
currently research associate at 
Harvard University. 4:15 p.m. 
Living/Leaming Center, Com- 
mons 216. This slide-illustrated 


report will deal primarily with - 


the on aga Indians of 
Rhode Island 


MEETINGS - --~ 
General Assembly of the 
Stiident Association. All stu- 


dents are @ to vote. 7:00 
p.m. Harea/Mis Mais’ trou 


Colburn Gallery — Cynthia 
Carlson: Works on Paper. 
L/LC Gallery — Ceramics by 


SPEAKER 

“Can a Socialist Find Asy- 
lum — inthe United States?” 
Living/Learning Ctr, 115 Com- 
mons. Hector Marroquin, Mexi- 


can socialist and trade union! | 


activist, speaks on his struggle to 
obtain asylum in the U.S. in the 
face of possible deportation and 
death at the hands of the Mexi- 
can authorities. 7:30 p.m. $1 
donation requested. Informa- 
tion, 655-0789. Sponsored by 
Berster Defense Committee, 
UVM S.A. Speakers, Vermont 
SWP Campaign. 


THURSDAY 1 


WORKSHOP 

“Healthy Competition and 
Support,”” led by John. Secor, 
9:00-a.m. — 1:00 p.m. Fee $20. 
At. VITA-VEF, 362-Main Street, 
Burlington. Call 862-6589 for 
patios and registration. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 
Hand Printed Cards by 
Annemarie Curlin, 7:00~10:00 
p.m. (Also Nov. 15). $15.00 fee. 
Church-St. Center. Learn how to 
design, cut and print your own 
Christmas or greeting cards using 
linoleum blocks. Preregistration 

Re ce 

e plain Islagds and_| 
the Public Agenda, 7: 30 9:30 
p.m., Church St. Center. ‘‘Is- 
lands as Public Concern.” A 
presentation by Peter Teachout, 
Vt. Law School, addressing the 
uestion of whether the unique 
characteristics of islands and the 
@xperience warrant special 
efforts to preserve, protect, or 
represent islands and on wast 


VERMONT CYNIC 


TICKET LOCATIONS: Up 
Plattsburgh; Plus: Watch 
Thurs., 11a.m.-4 p.m. in 
details! 


OCTOBER 25, 1979 
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sunday Nov. 4, 7:30 &10:30 p.m. 
Burlington Memorial Auditorium 
Reserved tickets $8.50 in advance 
General Admission$750 


toma 


TICKET LOCATIONS: Upstairs Records, Burlington; Buch Spieler, Montpelier; Middle Earth, 
Plattsburgh; Pius: Watch for the Marley Mobile Van traveling ticket center — every Mon. & 
Thurs., 11 a.m. - 4.p.m. in front of Billings, UVM. The van will also stop in your area — watch for 
details! ’ 
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This Man won't be 
there...but you 
can be 


The Cyn ic Seminar 


’ Series 
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beaming faces, 
enthusiastic grins, 
initiative 
vitality, energy 

~ —melting into... 


bleakness 
somber expre 


time accounts for the d 
as it alters the individus 


GG | ] R ’ " Photos and Poem by Amy Nestier 
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bleakness . f 
somber expressions of loneliness 


time accounts for the discrepancy 
as it alters the individual. 


OCTOBER 25, 1979 
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Yarn Cellar’s 
ANNUAL 
SALE 
All Yarns- | 
75 Different Kinds-All On Sale 


1 Kits & Accessories-25%OF 


Some Of The Great Yarn Buys: 
Berella “4” reg.$2.20 NOW $1.60 
Win. Knit reg.$2.20 NOW $1.60. 
Candide H.W. reg. $3.40 NOW $2.55 
Reynolds Lopi reg. $3.69 NOW $2.46 


open every eve. 
Mon. thru Fri. til 9:00 


OOF stinnecriaes 


arn 
cellar 


THE ROYAL 
96 Church Street 
Burlington 


Bonnie Raitt ° 
in 
Concert 


KEEP WARM THIS WINT 
IN LUXURIOUS © 
TERRY TIGHTS 

BY DANSKIN 
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Age of Consent 


Mostly drunk, I wandered into the great, shining - 


hotel lobby; everyone poised there in a sort of 
semi-circle, waiting. In-laws to be, dark, somber, 
hands cupped, thumbs twitching behind their-blue 
suits. 

Sheila ran up to me. Sheila, whom I had met in a 
bar two nights before. Sheila, who was not real pretty 
and did not dance like Ginger Rogers. More like Roy. 

Before I knew what was happening she had her 
arms around me and was putring in my ear about how 
glad she was to see me. In my state I wasn't about to 
argue with a pressing female. “Um, Sheila, isn’t it?” 


tumbled off my bloated tongue. Organ music played 


from the other side of the room. I returned her 
embrace. “‘Shall we dance, my dear?” I began to tum 
her in a circle. ‘‘My, aren’t the decorations lovely? I 
wonder what could be the occasion?” 

“You're the occasion, darling.” she whispered 
into my ear. , 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning this is a wedding and- we're the main 
attraction. Isn't that wild?” 

“Wild.” I agreed. Sheila pulled me slowly, as we 
danced, toward the front of the room. There actually 
was a priest standing there. ‘This is a very funny joke 
to pull on a drunken man, Sheila dear. What say we 
adjourn to my room?” 

, She squeezed my arm, “Soon, soon.” 

“ih,” I thought, ‘théte’s intrigue_in her voice. 
Through the fog in front of my eyes I could see the 
priest and I heard him clear his throat. ‘Sheila dear,’’ 
I whispered, “who's really getting married here?” 

Her laughter was far away. ; 

s kkk 

Awaking in the morning, I am in another world, 
literally. Looking up, my eyes focus on a glossy white 
canopy above, supported by four darkly grained oak 
posts. Light seems to filter in from everywhere. The 
room is incredibly bright. I rub my eyes and as my 
hand brushes my cheek I am stung by cold metal. A 
gold ring. ‘Oh Lord!’ I think to myself. Fully awake, I 
snap my head to the left. Sheila. 

“Sheila!” I jack-knife to a sitting position. The 


creaking bed shakes her awake and she smiles. A’... 


satisfied, sleepy grin. ‘‘Hi, hubby.” 

“Oh God!’’ I slap my hand across my mouth. 

“Don’t get up yet. It’s early.” 

“Bull! It’s late! It’s late! It's late!” I jump to my 
feet, bounce up and down on the bed; feel cold and 
suddenly realize I am naked. Leaping to the floor, I 
snatch the top blanket from the bed, wrap its woven 
red and blue braids around me. = 

Sheila giggles from the white recess of the 
pillows. An enormous cluster of pillows, thick and 
feathery. ‘You're so lively in the morning!” 

“T'm not lively!” be 

She swishes her legs beneath snowy, satin sheets. 
‘I love ‘morning people’!”’ 

“I’m not morning people! I want my pants!” 

“Come and have some tea. I believe it’s camo- 
mille.” She pours steaming golden liquid from a silver 
pot. “Umm! It’s tasty!” I stand, scratching in my | 
itchy bedspread. ‘‘Try some.” She smiles and nods me 
over to her side. I sip from delicate china. It is tasty. 


" Sheila's hand grips the back of my leg through the _ 


blanket. ‘You're very muscular.” 
“I keep in shape.”’ Is the tea drugged? 
“Ty swim mostly, do you?” 
“Umm."’ 


4“ 1” 
. 


Who is she, this Stietla? “Who are you?” 


Her hand moves up, fingers stretch against my 
ist, ‘I'm your wife. ; 
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by Jeff vande Griek 


Later, in the afternoon, I want out. What is this 
charade? Roll over and face her. ‘Okay, fun’s over, 
Sherman.” 

“That’s Sheila.” 

_ “Whatever. Where’s my pants? I’ve got to leave.” 

“So forceful!” 

“Yes. I’m very forceful.” The door opens across 
the room. A man in a tuxedo enters, a dark form 
diffusing amid the sunlight which bleaches. the far 
wall. ‘‘Who’s that?” 

“That's my father.” Her voice is deep. 

The figure approaches, a smile as wide as Niagara 
Falls pinned to his cheeks. He looks just like Sheila. I 
turn my head back to her. ‘He looks just like you.” 

“Of course. He’s my father. That's what all of 
our sons will look like.” 

The father extends a fattened hand, harrumphs 
through his teeth, ‘‘Greetings. Always a pleasure, I'm 
sure.”’ 

Sheila pokes me in the ribs. ‘‘See what a strong 
grip he has? Your sons will have that grip.” 

“Are you. two kids going to,” he chuckles, 
“spend the whole day, sleeping? A feast awaits you 
downstairs.’’ 

From behind me, “See what a marvelous sense of 
humor!” 

“Sir, all I really want to do is leave.”’ 

“What’s that son?” His bright teeth seem, to 
expand behind thinning lips. _ 

“I’m sure you've got a fine daughter here, but 
I’m not ready for marriage.” 

“But, you're already married, son.” 

“Yeah sure, but if you'll just let me have my 

pants we can end this joke.”’ 


“I'm not-sure I understand. Which of us is _ 
_joking?” 


“To be blunt sir, I don’t care to be married to 


your daughter, or anyone else.” 


“It’s sort of late for that, son. If you've already 


‘taken liberties,’ so to speak. If you’ve already enjoy- 
ed her favors.” His gaze rises to Sheila, ‘Daughter, 
has he enjoyed your favors?” 


T'sense a distinct, demure nod behind me. 
“You see? You've already enjoyed her favors.’’ 
Another finger invades my rib cage. ‘See what a 


smile he’s got? And that overwhelming air of confi- 
dence? Coupled with your fortitude. Oh! What 
children! What children!’ 


“Now if you kids want to dress and come to 


dinner, it’s waiting.” He tums sharply and is gone, 
beyond the sunlight. 


“Judas Priest!” I swoon back into the pillows. A 


soft hand brushes the hair from my fprehead. 
r kkKKE 


Across the table, across the turkey with its skin 
dry, cracked, flaking from: protruding thighs; across 
the cranberry sauce and carving knives, the-peas and 
beans and orange sweet potatoes, Sheila smiles at me; 
at her plate, -at her father,-back-at-me. Pregnant 
cheeks bulge around her silver fork. I focus on the 
shiny mahogany table, do not return her smile, her 
hunger, cannot fuse her gaze with mine. . 

Candles flutter at either end and darkness 
surrounds the setting, washes its edge-like an-undula- 
ting tide. My bedspread hugs my waist, drapes its 
folds upon the ‘hardwood floor. I play with the 
stuffing on my plate. 

“Pass the gravy, love.” Sheila takes the gravy 
from me, grips my face in her piercing stare, her eyes 
hovering on’ the light’s flickering border. ‘‘Not hun- 
gry?” - 

I shrug. Force a smile to meet her persistent gaze. 
She looks away. I look away. She speaks. ‘What's the 
matter?”’ 

“It’s funny. I don’t feel married... I feel married, 
but I don’t.” . 

“I feel very married. I feel very excruciatingly, 
happily married. I feel completely, overpoweringly, 
overwhelmingly: married!” 

“T feel strange.” 

“What do you want to feel?” She rolls her eyes 
and blushes like a naughty. Victorian. 

“Ooh...ecstatic, I guess....Maybe I’m being overly 
romantic.” — 

“Don’t worry. Isn't it enough .to be together? 
We'll be happy. We'll have fresh, red roses adorning 
our bedroom every morning.” Sheila offers me a 
toast. ‘‘Drink some wine. I think it’s a'good year.” 
Our crystal clinks above the brown corpse of the 
turkey. 


RKKKK 


I write a farewell note to Sheila. ‘Dear Sheila...’ 


tear it up. ‘Sheila darling...’ tear that one up. ‘Recent 
wife...’ into the garbage. ‘Dear what’s-your-name...’ 
better. Stop. How does one say goodbye to a brand 
new wife? How does one begin the end of the begin- 
ning? The beginning of the end? 


Before I finish, Sheila waltzes into the shadow- 


strewn bedroom. Dances her lips upon my neck. 
“What are you working at so diligently?” 


“Just bookwork. Debits and credits.” 

“Ts that all?’”’ 

“And writing love poems to you.” 

“That’s my faithful husband. I never want you to 


leave, you know.” 


“No?” 
“I never want you to go.” Sheila hugs me from 


‘behind. “‘Such children we'll have! Such miraculous 
little brats!" 


“I suppose it might be fun at that.” 
Her laughter bubbles and she twiddles my ear, 


‘ “You're a funny husband.” 


breakfast in america 


He stumbles downstairs in his suit all showered and shaved. 


She breaks the eggs, fries the bacon, squeezes juice- 
He yawns and years for sleep he’s lost. 

She sets his place at the table. 

He slowly sits, lifting his fork, Sys 


Before he leaves, — 
For work, . 
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Mostly drunk, I wandered into the great, shining 
hotel lobby; everyone poised there in a sort of 
semi-circle, waiting. In-laws to be, dark, somber, 
hands cupped, thumbs twitching behind their-blue 
suits. 

Sheila ran up to me. Sheila, whom I had met in a 
bar two nights before. Sheila, who was not real pretty 
and did not dance like Ginger Rogers. Moré like Roy. 

Before I knew what was happening she had her 
arms around me and was purring in my ear about how 
glad she was to see me. In my state I wasn’t about to 
argue with a pressing female. “Um, Sheila, isn’t it?” 
tumbled off my bloated tongue. Organ music played 
from the other side of the room. I returned her 
embrace. ‘‘Shall we dance, my dear?” I began to tum 
her in a circle. ‘‘My, aren’t-the decorations lovely? I 
wonder what could be the occasion?” 

“You're the occasion, darling.” she whispered 
into my ear. 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning this is a wedding and- we're the main 
attraction. Isn’t that wild?” 

“Wild.” I agreed. Sheila pulled me slowly, as we 
danced, toward the front of the room. There actually 
was a priest standing there. ‘This is a very funny joke 
to pull on a drunken man, Sheila dear. What say we 
adjourn to my room?” 

..She squeezed my arm, “‘Soon, soon.” 

‘Ah,’ I thought, ‘there’s intrigue in her voiée. 
Through the fog in front of my eyes I could see the 
priest and I heard him clear his throat. ‘‘Sheila dear,” 
I whispered, ‘“‘who’s really getting married here?” 

Her laughter was far away. 


Awaking in the morning, I am in another world, 
literally. Looking up, my eyes focus on a glossy white 
canopy above, supported by four darkly grained oak 
posts. Light seems to filter in from everywhere. The 
room is incredibly bright. I rub my eyes and as my 
hand brushes my cheek I am stung by cold metal. A 
gold ring. ‘Oh Lord!’ I think to myself. Fully awake, I 
snap my head to the left. Sheila. 

“Sheila!”’ I jack-knife to a sitting position. The 
creaking bed shakes her awake. and she smiles. A 
satisfied, sleepy grin. ‘‘Hi, hubby.” 

“Oh God!’ I slap my hand across my mouth. 

“Don’t get up yet. It’s early.” 

“Bull! It’s late! It’s late! It’s late!” I jump to my 
feet, bounce up and down on the bed; feel cold and 
suddenly realize I am naked. Leaping to the floor, I 
snatch the top blanket from the bed, wrap its woven 
red and blue braids around me. 

Sheila giggles from the white recess of the 
pillows. An enormous cluster of pillows, thick and 
feathery. ‘‘You're so lively in the morning!”’ 

“I’m not lively!” eA 

She swishes her legs beneath snowy, satin sheets. 
“'T love ‘morning people’!”’ 

“I’m not morning people! I want my pants!” 

“Come and have some tea. I believe it’s camo- 
mille.” She pours stéaming golden liquid from a silver 
pot. “Umm! It’s tasty!” I stand, scratching in my 
itchy bedspread. “Try some.” She smiles and nods me 
over to her side. I sip from delicate china. It is tasty. 
Sheila’s hand grips the back of my leg through the 
blanket. “You're very muscular.” 

' “I keep in shape.” Is the tea drugged? 

“I swim mostly, do you?” . 

“Umm.” : 

‘‘Marvelous!”’ , 


the air with a small pop of bredth. 
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Age of Consent bas 


number three | 


by Jeff vande Griek 


Later, in the afternoon, I want out. What is this 
charade? Roll over and face her. “Okay, fun’s over, 
Sherman.” 

“That’s Sheila.” 

“Whatever. Where’s my pants? I’ve got to leave.”’ 

“So forceful!’ 

“Yes. I’m very forceful.” The door opens across 
the room. A man in a tuxedo enters, a dark form 
diffusing amid the sunlight which bleaches. the far 
wall. ‘“‘Who’s that?” 

“That’s my father.’’ Her voice is deep. 

The figure approaches, a smile as wide as Niagara 
Falls pinned to his cheeks. He looks just like Sheila. I 
tum my head back to her. “‘He looks just like you.” 


co 


“Of course. He’s my father. That’s what all of . 


our sons will look like.” 

The father extends a fattened hand, harrumphs 
through his teeth, ‘Greetings. Always a pleasure, I'm 
sure.”’ —. 

Sheila pokes me in the ribs. “See what a strong 
grip he has? Your sons will have that grip.”’ 

“Are you two kids going to,” he chuckles, 
“spend the whole day, sleeping? A feast awaits you 
downstairs.” 

From behind me, ‘“‘See what a marvelous sense of 
humor!” 

“Sir, all I really want to do is leave.” 

“What's that son?” His bright teeth seem, to 
expand behind thinning lips. 

“I’m sure you've got a fine daughter here, but 
I’m not ready for marriage.” 

““But, you're already married, son.” 

“Yeah sure, but if you'll just let me have my 

pants we can end this joke.” 


| atl 


“I’m not sure I understand. Which of us is 
_ joking?” 


4#To be blunt sir, I don’t care to be married to 
your daughter, or anyone else.” 

“It’s sort of late for that, son. If you've already 
‘taken liberties,’ so to speak. If you've already enjoy- 
ed her favors.” His gaze rises to Sheila, ‘Daughter, 
has he enjoyed your favors?” 

I sense a distinct, demure nod behind me. 

“You see? You've already enjoyed her favors.’’ 

Another finger invades my rib cage. ‘See what a 
smile he’s got? And that overwhelming air of confi- 
dence? Coupled with your fortitude. Oh! What 
children! What children!” 

“Now if you kids want to dress and come to 
dinner, it’s waiting.” He turns sharply and is gone, 
beyond the sunlight. 

‘Judas Priest!” I swoon back into-the pillows. A 
soft hand brushes the hair from my forehead. 


breakfast in america 


He stumbles downstairs in his suit all showered and shaved. 


She breaks the eggs, fries the bacon, squeezes juice- 
He yawns and yearns for sleep he’s lost. 


She sets his place at the table. — 
He slowly sits, lifting his fork, ~« RA 
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: “You're a funny husband.” 


' Across the table, across the turkey its skin 
dry, cracked, flaking from protruding thighs; across 
the cranberry sauce and carving knives, the peas and 
beans and orange sweet potatoes, Sheila smiles at me; 
at her plate, at her father, back at me. Pregnant 
cheeks bulge around her silver fork. I focus on the 
shiny mahogany table, do not return her smile, her 
hunger, cannot fuse her gaze with mine. 

Candles flutter at either end and darkness 
surrounds the setting, washes its edge like an undula- 
ting tide. My bedspread hugs my waist, drapes its 
folds upon the hardwood floor. I play with the 
stuffing on my plate. ; 

“Pass the gravy, love."’ Sheila takes the gravy 
from me, grips my face in her piercing stare, her eyes 
hovering on’ the light’s flickering border. ‘‘Not hun- 
gry?” ; ; 

I shrug. Force a smile to meet her persistent gaze. 
She looks away. I look away:She speaks. ‘What's the 
matter?”’ 

“It’s funny. I don’t feel married... I feel married, 
but I don’t.” 

“I feel very married. I feel very excruciatingly, 
happily married. I feel completely, overpoweringly, 
overwhelmingly. married!” 

“T feel strange.” 

_ “What do you want to feel?” She rolls her eyes 
and blushes like a naughty. Victorian. 

“‘Ooh...ecstatic, I quess....Maybe I’m being overly 
romantic.”” _ 

“Don’t worry. Isn’t it enough to be together? 
We'll be happy. We'll have fresh, red roses adorning 
our bedroom every. morning.” Sheila offers me a 
toast. ‘‘Drink some wine. I think it’s a‘ good year.” 
Our crystal clinks above the brown corpse of the 
turkey. 

KEKE 

I write a farewell note to Sheila. ‘Dear Sheila...’ 
tear it up. ‘Sheila darling...’ tear that one up. ‘Recent 
wife...’ into the garbage. ‘Dear what's-your-name...’ 
better. Stop. How does one say goodbye to a brand 
new wife? How does one begin the end of the begin- 
ning? The beginning of the end? 

Before I finish, Sheila waltzes into the shadow- 
strewn bedroom. Dances her lips upon my neck. 
“What are you working at so diligently?” 

“Just bookwork. Debits and credits.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“And writing love poems to you.” 

“That's my faithful husband. I never want you to 
leave, you know.” 

“No?” . 

“I never want you to go.” Sheila hugs me from 
behind. “Such children we'll have! Such miraculous 
little brats!”’: $ 

“I suppose it might be fun at that.” 

Her laughter bubbles and she twiddles my ear, 
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Wills 


warm breeze 


screen door bangs 
behind, as I 
run out the cottage 


onto the stinging hot 
road. 

Summer 

on the island 
shimmers endlessly 
before me. 


Amanda Bronson 
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ai ute , Tinodi Sebestyen 
all sorts of drunkards . oe , translated by WD. ‘Snodgrass’ 


_ 


Hearken, all you drunkards, while I sing your wickedness, _ ff Pretty girls and women must behave themselves just: ie: 
All the sins committed i in your raging drunkenness; - At the meals they serve you, they won’t touch a single bite; 
Time and time again forgetting all God’s righteousness. = When they’re by themselves, whole roasted capons pass from 
sight. 
Let's begin sila Father Noah climbed down from the Ark = # 
Letting all his animals and people disembark ; my When, beside the ‘ails sill, they sit embroidering lace, 
Next God bade them rey: go out and make their mark. Girls pull out a tiny flask they’ve hidden some dark place; 
After every stitch or two, they'll try a little taste. 
“Down there came a billy goat that stumbled on a vine, 
Gobbled up a-grape that filled him with.a spark divine, Never far behind them come the ancient crones and hags; 
Frisked around the place and shook his whiskers, Jong and fine. All the wine they get they hide in cedar chests or bags; 
~~ Teen girls find-and steal it; then, oh how the old tongue wags! 
Noah, when he heard of that, went stralghtway:c out and got 
Vines to plant behind his house and start a garden spot. Wines are scorned by all wet-nurses with enormous jugs; 
Next, he ordered blood of goats and monkeys should be brave Still, they'll taste it, only for the milk inside their dugs; evs 
' Next, they fall down drunk and squash their babies flat as bugs. 
Next, he ordered blood of lions; then the blood of ; swine; * ~ 
Using all that beastly blood, he watered down the vine; 7 : Come now, all you drunkards grown so riotous and bold, 
When the grapes grew plump, he filled his barrels with good wine... Think on all these sins against the Lord that I've just told; 
End this drunken life; reform; comeback into the fold. 
Soon as Noah sampled that, he fell stmking drunk, | 
Fell asleep, incontinently, naked on his bunk; . , God the Lord created wine to serve a noble aim; 
Ham, his son,:laughed right out loud to see his naked trunk. Temp ‘rately he lets us drink it down and that’s no shame; 
: Thus the whole wide world may see some cause to praise His 
All young men and women, leant: a lesson from the texts: - Mame: 
To your drunken parents you must pay your full respects; r ; 
Otherwise you'll have to bear their curses on your necks, Now let's drink our wine up with firm hearts and full accord; 
Still, we’d never sin against our country and our Lord; 
. Listen now, you drunkards, you must grasp the liquor laws: — All transgressors of fas law, damnation’ s your reward! 
Men have different traits and different wines must be the cause. . 
Some partake of lion’s blood till roaring fills their jaws. One they call Sebastian wrote this song in bitter thirst; 
In Nyirbator, 1548, he sang it first; 
These grow brave as Samson, stout in courage, filled with might; Stewards of the Court, now give us wine or stand accursed! 
They don’t think a thing of daring champions to fight; 
Sobered up, they'll creep behind the bushes, out of sight. ; Fourth, the sort of drunk who covets anything he’s shown; 
Fifth, the kind that steals and carts off everything you own; 
Any ape is filled with pranks and dodges, through and through, ; _ Sixth, the drunk that sits there silent, stupid as a stone; 
Imitating cleverly what other creatures do; 
Some who share his blood take part in monkey-business, too. Seventh, comes the drunk that grows as wise as Damian's steed, ° 
« * Argues high theology, expounds the Prophet’s Creed; 
Any pig's a vile disgusting thing of trash and crud; ee __ When he’s sober, just hand the man a text — the fool can’t read! 
Little caring for his coat, he wallows in the mud; ; : . 
So do all the drunkards who partake of swinish blood. Eighth, you ve met the kind. of drunk that hangs around the court 
; Neither wise nor brave, he has no skill of any sort; 
Men who share the blood of goati are all too often found: He knows how to flatter, though, or sell your honor short. 
Growing rank and goatish, they will rant or leap and bound; 
Some butt heads like rams while others buckjump all around. 


Some men get so drunk they just can’t find the bridge at all; 
_Crossing underneath in muck and slime, they slip and sprawl; 


There’s a kind of peaceful drunk whose head is humbly bowed; None but beasts, you'd think, would get down on all fours to 
Second, there’s the thug that gets obstreperous, rough and proud; crawl. 


Third, the weepy drunk that prays and counts his sins out loud; ; ; Be 
7 are Some have filthy faces; some have hairdos just like mops; 


One drops in your kitchen or else down your cellar flops; 
On your choicest vintages they clown and spin like tops. 


Pulitzer prize winning poet, W. D. Snodgrass’ 
more recent interests lie in the realm of musicology. 
He is currently translating Renaissance pieces. In a 
more recent venture; he undertook the translation of 
Hungarian folk -songs ‘published under the title 
“Traditional Hungarian Songs’ published in 1978 by 
Charles Seluzicki. Although not a translator himself, 
. Snodgrass works with others and then. reorients the 
lyric sense and meaning to the meter of the song. This 
collection contains material ranging from ~ Uti he Wie 
century Magyars to new. style ballads of the , ‘es Graphics: Betsy Loliene, Maeda oa: Soe 
This particular piece is not a ‘folk’ song, as Boot “|| Peter Nicberg. : fag = roughton, — Brayman, 
grass explains, ‘It is by a known composer, Tinodi . 
Sobeanie a lutenist and wandering minstrel. The as : ; Once again. 


song seems, however, close to the spirit of folk songs m 
and has, indeed, passed into peasant oral tradition... | we beet of i ejeeted. Writdis 

The original” runs to 60 stanzas, which suggests that. . and lhustra: ofr submit material... 
we Americans, addicted to harder liquors, have rr. and attend” our weekly meetings. 
drastically mited the range of our experience.” Monday at * in Bilin 
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Hearken, all you drunkards, while I sing your wickedness, 
All the sins committed in your raging drunkenness; 
Time and time again forgetting all God’s righteousness. 


Let’s begin’ ha Father Noah climbed down from the Ark 
Letting all his animals and people disembark ; 
Next God bade them ew go out.and make their mark. 


“Down there came a badly isa that déumbled ona vine, 
Gobbled up a grape that filled him witha spark divine, 
Frigked around st place and shook his whiskers, paid and fine. 


Noah, when he heard of that, went sthalch way out and got 
Vines to plant behind his house and start a garden spot. 


Next, he ordered blood of goats and monkeys should be brought. 3 


+ 


Next, he ordered blood of lions; then the blood of : swine; 
Using all that beastly blood, he watered down the vine; 
When the grapes grew plump, he filled his barrels with good wine. 


Soon as Noah sampled that, he fell stmking drunk, 
Fell asleep, incontinently, naked on his bunk; 
Ham, his son, laughed right out loud to see his naked trunk. 


All young men and women, learna lesson from the texts: 
To your drunken parents you must pay your full respects; 
- Otherwise you'll have to bear their curses on your necks. 


. Listen now, you drunkards, you must gtasp the liquor laws: 
Men have different traits and different wines must be-the Gause. 
Some partake of lion’s blood till roaring fills their hea 


These grow brave as Samson, stout in courage, filled with might; 
They don’t think a thing of daring champions to fight; 


Sobered up, they'll creep behind the bushes, out of sight. 


Any ape is filled with pranks and dodges, through and through, 


Imitating cleverly what other creatures do; 


Some who share his blood take part in monkey-business, too. 


Any pig's a vile disgusting thing of trash and crud; 
Little caring for his coat, he wallows in the mud; 
So do all the drunkards who partake of swinish blood. 


Men who share the blood of goats are all too often found; 
Growing rank and goatish, they will rant or leap and bound; 
Some butt heads like rams while others buckjump all around. 


There’s a kind of peaceful drunk whose head is humbly bowed; 


Second, there’s the thug that gets obstreperous, rough and proud; 


Third, the weepy drunk that prays and counts his sins out loud; 


Pulitzer prize winning poet,,W. D. Snodgrass’ . 


more recent interests lie in the realm of musicology. 
He is currently translating Renaissance pieces. In a 
more recent venture, he undertook the ‘translation of 


Hungarian folk songs published under the title - 


“Traditional Hungarian Songs’ published in 1978 by 
Charles Seluzicki. Although not a translator himself, 
Snodgrass works with others and then. reorients the 
lyric sense and meaning to the meter of the song. This 
collection contains material ranging from the ninth 
century Magyars to new. style ballads of the 19th. 
This particular. piece ‘is not a “folk” song, as Snod- 
grass explains, “It is by a known. composer, Tinodi 
Sebestyén, a lutenist and wandering minstrel. The 
song seems, however, close to the spirit of folk songs 
and has, indeed, passed into peasant oral tradition... 


The original runs to 60 stanzas, which suggests that. . 


we Americans, addicted to harder. liquors,, have 
drastically limited the re of our ape eDR-. 
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Tinodi Sebestyen - 
"translated by WD ). Snodgrass 


aera 


Pretty gitls and women must behave themselves just: its: 

At the meals they serve you, they won’t touch a single bite; 

When they’re by themselves, whole roasted capons pass from 
sight. 


- — 


When, beside the window sill, they sit embroidering lace, 


Girls pull out a tiny flask they've hidden some dark place; 
After every stitch or two, they'll try a little taste. 


Never far behind dein come the ancient crones and hags; 
All the wine they ‘get they hide in cedar chests or bags; 
Young girls find and steal it; then, oh how the old tongue wags! 


Wines are scorned by all wet-nurses with enormous jugs; 
Still, they'll taste it, only for the Sea their.dugs; 
Next, they fall down drunk and sq eir babies flat as bugs. 


Come now, all you drunkards grown so riotous and bold, 
Think on all these sins against the Lord that I’ve just told; 
End this drunken life; reform; come back into the fold. 


God the Lord created ¥ wine to serve a noble aim; 

Temp'rately he lets us drink it down and that’s no shame; 

Thus the whole wide world may see some cause to praise His 
name. 


Now let's drink our wine up with firm hearts and full accord; 
Still, we’d never sin against our country and our Lord; 
All transgressors of this law, damnation’s your reward! 


One they call Sebastian wrote this song in bitter thirst; 
In Nyirbator, 1548, he sang it first; 
Stewards of the Court, now give us wine or stand accursed! 


Fourth, the sort of drunk who covets anything he’s shown: 
Fifth, the kind that steals and carts off everything you own; 
Sixth, the drunk that sits there silent, stupid as a stone; 


Seventh, comes the drunk that grows as wise as Damian’s steed, 
Argues high theology, expounds the Prophet’s Creed; 
When he’s sober, just hand the man a text — the fool can’t read! 


| Eighth, you've met the kind. of drunk that hangs around the court 


Neither wise nor brave, he has no skill of any sort; 
He knows how to flatter, though, or sell your honor short. 


Some men get so drunk they just can’t find the bridge at all; 

Crossing underneath in muck and slime, they slip and sprawl; 

None but beasts, you’d think, would get down on all fours to 
crawl. 


Some have filthy faces; some have hairdos just like mops; _ 
One drops in your kitchen or else down your cellar flops: 
On your choicest vintages they clown and spin like tops. 


| we invite all interested. irkalts 
and illustrators to submit material: 
and attend our weekly meetings. 


Monday at 6 #8 Billings 


Loss 
Vanquishes 
Cats Playoff 

Bid 


By Daniel Flatley . 

The University of Vermont 
men’s soccer team lost a crucial 
game to the Wildcats of New 
Hampshire, 2 to 1, on Friday, 
Vermont’s third loss in the last 
four games. The loss marks the 
passing of their last chance -for 
the ECAC and NCAA playoffs 
this year. 

As usual with the Cats, the 
first half was scoreless. The Cats’ 
offense was non-existent 
through the game, being espe- 
cially weak in the early going. 

“They wanted it more than 
we did. We just, got outhustled,” 
said UVM coach Reinhardt. 

The , Wildcats established 
territorial control of midfield 
early in the game, pinning the 
Cats deep in their defensive zone 
for long periods of time. 


The star of the game was 


UNH’s Mike Cloutier, scoring 


both of their goals to lead them , 


to the victory. The first goal 
came almost three ‘minutes into, 
the second stanza on a beauty of 
a corner kick by New Hamp- 
shire’s Dave Douglas on Ver- 
mont’s goalie Bart Farley that 
got into the top left cornetfe by 
Cloutier for goal number eight 
on the year for him. 

After the goal, for awhile 
the UVM offense finally resur- 
rected itself to get some tough 


Fleming about to center the ball to Larry Stone. 


shots on Gordie Tuttle, the 
Wildcats goalie, that either just 
missed or he had to come up big 
on to keep the score the same. 
Barry Ryan, Ryan Walter, and 
Larry Stone had these chances in 


“the: short time that UVM’s 


offense” had any life to it. 

But a damper was thrown 
on the Vermont hopes for this 
game, when with seven minutes 


action against Williams. 


left, Cloutier netted his second 
goal of the game. What was 
responsible heré’ was a lack of 
hustle on the part of the UVM 
defender, as Cloutier outran 
both him and Farley to get to 
the ball, allowing Cloutier to 
score. With Farley out of the 
play, all he had to do was blast 
the ball into the empty net. 

Two goals was a tough lead 


tob 


to overcome, though the Cats 
brought themselves to within 
one. With four and a quarter 
minutes left, Barry Ryan scored 
the first penalty-kick goal in 
four tries on the year for UVM. 

But in. the waning- moments 
the Catamounts failed to pick up 
any momentum for more shots 
on goal and the game ended with 
the 2-1 outcome. . 


y Sarah Brayman 


With this loss, the Cats drop 
to 5 wins, 3 losses, and 3 ties 
overall, and 2 and 3 in YanCon 
play. New Hampshire moved up 
to 4 and 1 in the Conference, 
and 5-3-2 overall. 

Vermont will play the Black 
Bears of UMaine this Saturday, 
but have lost any hope for 
post-season activity. 


Women's Volleyball 
Rolls in Tri-Meet 


Special to the Cynic 
The Catamount Volleyball 
Team travelled down to Troy, 
NY on Thursday the 18th to 
meet Russell Sage and Keene 
State in a tri-meet. 
Though neither of the 


schools is a recognized volleyball 


powerhouse, the games were 
very important to the UVM 
women spikers. The team had 
not played weil in the previous 
three meets, including a disas- 
trous home opener against 
Williams College, and they were 
looking to the Sage tri-meet to 
be a turning point. 
They were not disappoint- 
ed. * ‘ 

Starting off against Keene, 
the women ripped off the first 
game 15-4 totally dominating 
net play. Keene kicked back 
taking game 2, 13-15. In game 3 
UVM got back on track and won 
15-10. 

Host Russell Sage never had 
a chance to get on track as 
Vermont rolled over them in 
two straight, 15-7 and 15-9. 

Bright spots in the UVM 
attack came from Ginger Bolio, 
Lauren Elliott, and Connie 
Rockefeller. Senior Setter Mary 


Ann Shakespeare ‘commanded. 
second ball play, getting to and 
putting up hitable sets from 
passes“ that were frequently off 
the mark: 

On Monday, the women 
spikers hosted crosstown, rivals 
St. Mikes for a three-out-of-five 
dual . meet. Play’ started out 


extremely slow and picked up — 
very little in the course of the ° 


evening. 

Service continued to be the 
problem for the Catamounts as 
twelve balls found their way 
either into the net or long. Some 
compensation was — achieved 
through 13 service aces, but the 
Cats will be spending a lot of 
time behind the endline hitting 
floaters and spinners. 

UVM won three straight 
(15-7, 15-0, 15-1) but the match 
was without’ excitement’ or 
“glitter” save for ‘the hustling 
play of setter “Shakesy” Shake- 
spere who scrambled all over the 
court to set up extremely poorly. 
passed first balls. 

One thing the spikers 
achieved was a positive stat score | 
with 27 positive points vs. 23 
negative, this for the first time 


since the Salem Invitational 
Tournament. 

The team looks forward to a 
taste of Mid-West volleyball as 
they host Macalester College of 
St. Paul, Minn. for a scrimmage 


on Thursday, October 25 at’ 


6:30 p.m. 


Week will be the state’s second 
major fund raising Ski Ball to be 
held at Burlington’s Radisson 


Vermont Ski Show at UVM’s 
Gutterson Field House’ on 
November 2nd and 3rd. The 
events will generate several thou- 
sand dollars to finance Ver. 
mont’s. junior skiers,. collegiate 
racers, and U:S. ski team- mem- 
bers. 

For information about the 
Ski Ball or ticket reservations, 
call 658-]915 or write Ski Ball, 
Box C062, Burlington, Vt. 
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Peak at NEWITT — 


By Dave Robison —_— 
The University of. Vermont 


women’s tennis team emerged © 


with the 10th best Score in a 
field of 43 teams at last week- 
end’s New England Intercolle- 
giates (NEWITT) at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, __ 

The wonien played consis- 
tent, aggressive tennis, possibly 
inspired by the healthy spectator 
tumbdut from homecomings at 
three of the five area universi- 
ties. yt 

Until the final weekend, the 
season -had been one of ups and 
downs for the women. Sprained 
ankles, flus and viruses kept the 
line-up in a state of flux. 

Of the six main singles 
players on the team, four were 
playing for the first time in 
Vermont colors. No. 1 Marcia 
Banks, a freshman, was*a solid 
performer with a six and two 


dual match record. Pam Hensel, . 


No. 2, spent most of the year 
recovering from an ankle injury 
and was rounding into good 
form for the final weekend. 

Ex-field hockey players 
Wendy Burrows, Beth McMahon, 
and Jill Mehrberg filled the next 
three singles spots. Beth and Jill 
particularly showed the neces- 
sary tenacity during come-from- 
behind victories over Williams 
and Middlebury respectively. 
Senior Jeanne Morrisey filled in 
at the No. 6 singles and tumed 
in some splendid efforts. 

The doubles teams were 
solid with retuming letterwomen 
and captains Carol Khachian and 
Kathy Borda anchoring the two 
top teams. Carol teamed with 
, Alicia Good, and, while they 
saved their best for the inter- 


collegiates, they also gave UVM- 


its only point against Dartmouth 
during the dual match. 

Kathy. and Jean Dunbar 
played second and provided lots 
of excitement, while the third 
team of Nancy Lafollette and 
Ellen Kinneally could be relied 
on for a _ consistently good 
performance. ‘ 

At the intercollegiates, Mar- 

od up to her No. 7 seed by 


Fence neces 


dispatching competitors — from 
Middlebury, Brown, and Spring- 
field before bowing to eventual 
champ Tina Bougas of Harvard 
in the quarter-finals. ¥ 
She was then fed into the 
consolation where she played 
three more tough matches, in- 


. Cluding. two ‘sets which boiled 


down to the last point of a 
suddén death tiebreaker. Marcia 
won them all and became the 
consolation champion of the 
tournament, earning respect and 
applause not only from her 
teammates, but from many 
othefS who enjoyed the matches. 


Pam had the misfortune of 


running into a player holding a 
hot hand early in the tourna- 
ment, and bowed to Kim Colson 
of Mount Holyoke, but she 
showed her stamina by bouncing 
back to win four consolation 
matches before cutting the tape 
off that ankle for the last time 
of the year. 

Alicia and Carol turned in 
the marathon performance of 
the tournament by playing eight 
matches in three days and 
reaching the semi-finals of the 
consolation defeating excellent 
teams from Northeastern, Tufts, 
and tournament team champion 
Dartmouth along the way. In 
their final match, they were 


‘upended by a good Providence 


College team that refused to be 
rattled by UVM’s solid playing. 

Throughout the weekend, 
the spirit and looseness of the 
Vermont team was a contribu- 
ting factor to the success of the 
performances. 

Early in the tournament, 
the comment “‘figures it’s UVM” 
was heard in relation to humor- 
ous incidents and the phrase was 
adopted by the team and used 
frequently with pride over the 
course of the weekend. 

‘The tournament was a grati- 
fying conclusion to the season as 
all the players saved their best 
for the best, with the result 
being that it seemed like the end 
of the season that was_ really 
beginning. D 


Intramural News 


Thursday, October 25 — Badminton. Club, 9:00 — 
10:30 p.m. Southwick Gym. All faculty-staff and students 


are invited. 


Thursday, October 25 — 


Men’s TOUCH FOOTBALL, 


Men’s and Women’s SOCCER FINALS. Games played at 


4:15 p.m. 


Sunday,*October 28 — Badminton Club, 6:30 — 8:00 
p.m. Southwick Gym. All faculty-staff and students invited. 
Monday, October 29 — COED RACQUETBALL starts. 


Select Few Benefit 
from Long Seasons 


’ By Nick Witte . 

_ “Wake me up in April and-tell me who’s in the play- 
offs,” were the parting words of one bored customer in a 
Boston bar last weekend. “How the hell am I supposed to 
get excited about hockey when I just lost a bundle on the 
Series?” ‘ a DE 5 

Of course hockey’s influence in Boston has been 
waning since their beloved Bobby left town, but these 
people didn’t seem to care about hockey in general. This 
lack of interest is hardly confined to the normally hockey- 
crazy town of Boston, andrI’ve a feeling it goes beyond the 
sport of hockey. 

October has always been a chaotic month for sports. 
The baseball season is ending with the playoffs and World 
Series. The football season is in full swing. Pro hockey and 
basketball are gearing up for their lengthy trek through the 
cold months. But, April... itsseems like a few years away. 
By that time, there could be the second coming and maybe 
a third. Of course, the Stanley Cup won’t be awarded until 
late May which feels like a couple of weeks ago. 

Basketball has always accompanied the hockey season 
through winter’s dark. months and, lately, has far exceeded 
hockey’s extended season by playing til mid-June. Basket- 
ball and hockey have always benefited by being indoor 
sports, a prerequisite to scheduling hockey playoffs in May. 
Even today’s modern arenas, however, have real problems 

' trying to create a decent hockey environment during a 
spring heat wave in cities like Philadelphia and New York. 
The air inside is warm and skating conditions are sloppy 
and tiring. With this year’s lengthened schedules, this 
hinderance to the play’s quality should be more noticeable 
than ever. 

The National Football League has handled some of its 
problems of season longevity in a different fashion. Since 
they play the last game, the Super Bowl, in. the depths of 
winter, the NFL locates it in a more glamorous setting such 
as Florida or Southern California or simply move indoors in 
Houston or New Orleans. Be 

The strangest aspect of this practice is that the Cenfer- 
ence championships, played two weeks earlier, can be 
located in Minnesota, Green Bay, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 


or Foxboro. Maybe the NFL has scheduled these games in 
primitive climes just to show that football can still be 


played in rustic conditions. But the logic here seems to be 
slightly warped: Miami must beat New England in Foxboro 
and Los Angeles take the Vikings in Minnesota so the two 
ean then play indoors in Houston. vs 

._I_haven’t taken into account how: professional and 
amateur football seasons are extending backwards into the 
summer. While pros tend to be very cautious about practice 
habits during those early, oppressive weeks, amateur clubs 
are always victimized by a blind exuberance into perform- 
ing in dangerously hot conditions. It’s a rare August when 
one doesn’t tead of a college or high school football player 
dying of heat prostration or dehydration: 

The opposite of this dilemma was found in this year’s 
World Series, when players had to wear two pairs of long 
johns and carry heating pads in their back pockets. This 
makes a travesty of the game. Pittsburgh hurler Bruce 
Kison’s arm was numb from the elbow to the finger- 
tips from trying to play on those raw nights. Luckily, this 
problem could be easily cured by moving the playing time 
of the games back into the afternoon. Unfortunately, 
Bowie Kuhn didn’t dictate this. But could he have without 
making the Series less lucrative than it was for all parties? 
And haven’t we been talking about mioney all along? 


Schedules can be picked up in Room 208, Patrick Gym. 

Monday, October 29 — Men’s and Women’s Intramural 
ICE HOCKEY starts. Games will be played 8:00 — 11:00 
p.m. Monday thru’ Thursday in Gutterson Field House. 

Monday, October 29 — Organizational meeting for 
anyone interested in starting a FENCING CLUB, 5 :30 p.m., 
Room 118 Patrick Gym. : 

Wednesday, October 31 — Men’s, Women’s and Coed 
Doubles Intramural TENN4S Finals DEADLINE. 

Wednesday, October 31 — Men’s and Women’s Intra- 
mural RACQUETBALL ROUND 3 DEADLINE. All Round 
3 games must be completed. 

Wednesday, October 31 — Recreational COED 
VOLLEYBALL — 7:30. — 9:00 p.m, Southwick Gym. All 
faculty-staff and students are welcome. - - 

Reminder: Patrick Gym will be ‘closed 6:00 p.m., 
Friday, Nov. 2 for the entire night due to a Lane Series 
Concert. rie 

The track will be closed Friday, Satutday, and Sunday, 
Nov. 2, 3, 4, due to the UVM Ski Show. 

‘- ™ The Intramural Office would like to offer an apology 
for not recognizing the Delta Delta Delta Sorority for 
co-sponsoring the Sigma Nu Run. 

YOU MUST HAVE A VALID UVM I.D. TO USE THE 
FACILITIES. : 
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Men Gymnasts 


Set For Season 


By Tracy Stewart 
Coach Tom Dunkley and his 
men’s gymnastics team are ready 
to begin another season. Their 


' first home meet will be Novem- 


ber 17. against. Dartmouth. 
Coach .Dunkley is optimistic 
about the season even though his 
team is relatively green. 

Captain Jon McDonald, a 
junior and experienced All- 
_Around competitor, will lead the 
Catamounts. Jon won a fourth 
place (77-78) and a fifth place 
(78-79) for his work on the side 


horse at the New Englands. . 
Returning with Jon are junior 


Bob Kruse, who specializes on 
the high and parallel bars, 
sophomore Kevin Bartlett, who 


competes on floor, vault and 


side horse, and sophomore Chris - 


Lesieutre, who favors the rings 
and side horse, 

‘Accompanying these men 
will be two transfers and three 
freshmen. Joel Berman, a junior 
transfer from Florida, competes 
All Around. Sophofnore Dan 


Liebert, from Castleton State, — 


hasn’t chosen a specialty ye 
Freshmen Chris Polhemus an 
Todd Zeray will be competing 


. All Around, while David Bloom- 


er will concentrate on floor, 


vault, and high bar. Rich DiPas- . 


quale, a senior, is also joining the 
team this season.’ 


This season promises to be ~ 


an excellent one for UVM’s men: 
gymnasts. All are invited to. 
cheer them on at their meets. 


+ 


—— 


papers are proven time-saving re- 
search tools. Send for our latest mail- 


Enclosed is $1.00 (to cover postage). 
Please rush my catalog. 
Name 


Address 


NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Representatives from 
Northeastern University’s 
Graduate School of Engin- 
eering in Boston will be on 
campus Oct. 31, 1979 be- 
‘tween 9 AM and 3 PM. 
Northeastern _ offers 
full time and cooperative 
Programs in chemical, 
civil, electrical, industrial 
and mechanical engineer- 
ing. 


Contact. the Career 
Planning and Placement 
Office to arrange an inter- 
view. 


WINTER STORAGE 
TUNE UPS 

FREE PICKUP & DEL. 
RIVERBROOK 
BICYCLES 


RIVERBROOK 
BICYCLES 
453-3684 

after six 


B+W is a West German company, eet one of 
the-largest manufacturers of filters and lens 
accessories in the world. Their amazing catalog 
contains over 17,000. items. Including filters to fit 
Virtually every still or cine camera ever made. 

The range of effects is astounding. B+W 
offers seven different spectra-effect filters alone. 

What's more, B+W is committed to quality: All 
of their products are designed to be perfectly 
Compatible with any ibs camera. 


PhotoGarden 


115 S.Winooski Ave. 
at the corner of College St. 


Invite the bunch... 
mix a great, big bucket full of 


Open House Punch 


Serves 32... tastes like a super cocktail! 


‘Smoothest, most delicious drink for any crowd! 
Mix in advance, add 7UP and ice at party time — 
and serve from the bucket. Looks and tastes great. 


Recipe: 


One fifth SoutNern Comfort 
3 quarts 7UP 
6 02. fresh lemon juice 
One 6-02. can 
frozen_orange juice 
One 6-oz. can frozen lemonade 


‘Chill ingredients. Mix in bucket, 
adding 7UP last. Add drops of 
red food coloring (optional); stir. 
Add ice, orange and lemon 
slices. Puts punch in any party! 


Southern Comfort 


Nothing's so delicious as Comfort® on-the-rocks! 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, 80-100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST LOUIS. MO 63132 


“We betiove it 20 much thet our whole life is given to building relationships, 
. hope. 


restortng 
Our mission in the Church is to make Gur very own the loving concerns of 
Jeeus the Good Shepherd. 


Barry Ryan: eeney ma 
to Cats’ Defense | 


By Daniel Flatley 
Despite their record, any other coach or 
player on one of the Cats’ opposing teams will 


‘tell you that UVM’s defense has been ‘among . 
the strongest in the Yankee Conference this 


season. 
The first player who comes to ‘eine when 


talk turnssto defense is All-American goal- 


tender, Bart Farley. Of course, he is one of the 
best, as in Mike Winstanley. 


But one player in the defensive corps oe 
rarely gets any credit is Barry Ryan. Coach Paul 


-Reinhardt: “Barry is probably the most under- 


rated soccer player in New England, No, better 
make that the nation!” His teammate and 


roommate; Miké Winstanley, agreés, saying: 


“Barry badly wants to play pro, and if anybody 
besides Bart could on this team, it would have 


, to be Barry,” 


Over these last few years, Mike and Barry 
have grown very close, having transferred 
together from Hartwick three years ago. ‘‘Hav- 
ing played together so long, not only here but 
in summer leagues, we've gotten to know 


. @xactly where the other will be in a given 


situation. We know that if one of us moves up 
with the offense, the other one will remain 
back.” 

Coach Reinhardt feels that they comple- 
ment each other perfectly — “Mike is definitely 
the more daring of the two. That’s not to say 
that Barry is not offensively minded at all, He’s 
just, well, more practical with the ball.” 

This past summer Ryan played for the 
Dolomite-Beconta team which won'the Cham- 
plain Valley League championship along with 
Zareh Avakian and Mike Winstanley. The 
previous summer he played for a professional 
team in Dublin, Ireland. “‘Soccer-wise, that trip 


~ over there was a boon to him. He played with 
, some real quality athletes.” Barry himself had a 


great time on that pilgrimage, looking up some 
relations and even spending some time on a 


farm. ~ That journey is one I'll not soon forget, 


in all ways.” 

His vast experience has taken him from the 
front line at Hartwick, to halfback, and now to 
fullback, where he likes it best. “I’m happy 
back there. It’s something more permanent, 
you don’t get substituted for as much, and 


things have worked out fine between Mike, Bart 


and I, sol can’t complain.” 

This versatility has impressed Reinhardt, 
but Barry brushes it off, saying, “I believe in 
total soccer, the kind where every body can and 
does play every position, because in reality, you 
end up having run all over the field anyway, 
doing a bit of everything.” 

“Barry’s very talented, no question about 


‘ that, and the moving around never bothered 


him that much, But his strength is really in his 
desire and dedication to the game of soccer,” 


said Reinhardt. 
~ He has seen the difference back keane in 


his hometown in-New Jeisey. “When I was a 


kid, there was a'large-scale little league football — 


team. Now, that’s gone and there’s two good- 
sized soccer leagues there.” 
Barry has also developed into an effective 


leader of the team, as captain in this, his senior 
year, In all ways, he is very practical and 


realistically oriented. This is true as much off 
the field as on. “Barry is extremely quiet,*but 
that’s not saying that he’s not an effective 
leader. After this most recent loss to Bridgeport 
Monday, all us seniors talked this out, and as it 
usually turns out, we depend on Barry to-be 
the vocal, pragmatic one to figure things out 


and_ to discuss things with the coach. It’s odd 
by example,” was Winstanley’s view on the 


matter. “Barry is also one of the team’s hardest 
workers, even as a senior here.” 

Barry has spent a considerable amount of 
time in New England these past fout years, and 
he’s taken a liking to the area. The Boston 
area excites him. “If I was to turn pro, I’d love 
it to be with the Boston Tea Men.” He feels 
that that team has a good deal of potential and 
would probably be the easiest team for an 
American to make. “Despite the long distance 
American soccer has come, it’s still got a Jong. 
way to go compared with the European game. 
They dominate our game even now.” _ 

Barry’s a very insightful person, not one 
given to illusions. He’ll look into a situation, 
simplify it in his mind and act on it as he sees 
it. ““Barry’s creative on the field. He reads both 
people and the flow of the action on the field 
extremely well,” is Reinhardt’s opinion. ‘‘So he 
relates well to the job of leading the team.” 

As of right now, Barry is an Environmental 
Studies major, which helps, because if soccer 


‘went out the window for him tomorrow, he 


has a brother-who has set up a wood stove 
company in New Jersey. He feels that with the 


price of heating fuel being what it is, more and 
more people will be using wood and other 


renewable sources of energy in the future. 

But still the dream is there, never to leave 

— to play in the N.A‘S.L. “If need be, I’ll start 

out in the Major Indoor Soccer Leaitic and try 

to get some experience there before moving to 

the bigs. But I-think I have the talent and the 
dedication, all éockiness aside.” 

“Barry” S not just a jock, though, He is a 
bright student, who , Puts in hours over the 
books. It’s just that he’s found exactly what he 
wants, and there’s no stopping that Irishman 
when he sets his mind on something,” said 
coach Paul Reinhardt. 


X-C Upset in New Englands 


By J. E. Hart 
The University of Massachu- 
setts cross country team upset 
the University of Vermont in the 
New England Collegiate Cham- 


‘pionships this past Saturday. 


UMass “had the winning 
score. of 66, UVM 77, Brown 
106, Dartmouth 181, Harvard 
227, and Middlebury 281. 

"Joan. Benoit (top female 
finisher in the Boston Marathon 
this year), took the individual 
honors on the 3,000 meter 
course in 16:43, with Ann. 


Sullivan from Brown second and 


Vermont’s Judi St.Hiliare third. 

Perry Hand described his 
team’s performance “a little 
disappointing although the team 
ran pretty well.”’ Finishing after 


St. Hiliare was Anne Schiavone 
(running well after suffering 
from a minor leg injury), in 
fourth place with ‘a time_of 
17:35. Donna Raymond was 
eighth in 17:54, and Karen 
Bucke. and. Amy Bouchard 
thirty-third and thirty-eighth 
respectively. 

UVM goes into a showdown 
for top billing in New England as 


they meet UNH. and UMass’ 


Friday at UNH. 

UVM Places Fourth in Confer- 
ence 
The University of Vermont 
men’s cross country team ran to 
an-impressive fourth. place finish 
at the Yankee Conference meet 
this past Saturday at. Rhode 
Island. 


The University of Connecti- 
cut took team honors with a 
score of 44, UNH with 46, 


. UMass with 56, Vermont with 


104, UMaine with 125, URI 
128, and BU with 194, 

Ed Kusiack was pleased 
with his team’s performance as 
they placed individually from 
positions 14 through 25. Kent 
Karns again led Vermont with a 
14th place finish in 32: 18; 
following Karns was Jeff Mea- 
erve (20th), Kevin Martell 
(21st), Rick, Solie (24th), and 
Tom Bilodeau (25th). 

UVM will run in the New 
England Collegiate Champion- 
ships on. Nov. 3rd at Franklin 
Park, Boston, MA. 
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Cross Country — W_ 


pong . (Fri.§ at UNH w/ URI& UMass Ng p.m. 
Volleyball — W 


Oct. 26-27 (Fri.-Sat.) at New England: Invitational; 

£ Wheaton MA (Hosted by Wheaton College) 
Soccer — M 27 (Sat.) MAINE 1 p.m. 
Soccer — W™ at Connecticut ; 2 p.m. 
Soccer — W . 28 (Sun.) . Cortland St. 1:30 p.m. 
Cross.Counttry — M 29(Mon.) | at ICAAAA’s, Van Cortland Park, NY “ 

Soccer — M ~ .31 (Wed.) >. DARTMOUTH ; 3 p.m. 
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Waitz Paves Way — 
for Women Runners 


By Ted Goode . ys 

It could have been the fact that 14,000 people started the 
race, or it might have been the spectacular backdrop to such an 
event, or perhaps it was that Bill Rodgers made it his fourth win 
in a row. 

But the real story to come out of the 26.2 mile New York 
City Marathon was the awesome performance of a 26 
school teacher from Oslo, Notway, who shattered the old wom- 
en’s mark of 2:32:30 by almost five minutes to set a new. world 
record, The Norwegian’s name is Grete Waitz. 

The time represents not only a tremendous personal triumph 
for Grete, but also a significant milestone in the field of long- 
distance running for women. 

The first recorded time for women in the marathon was 
3:27:45 by Dale Grieg of Britain on May 23, 1964. Grete Waitz’s 
time trimmed over an hour off that mark. 


In the history of the nine-year-old race, Rieteaate progress is : SKI RESO RT 
even more incredible: In 1970, the first running of the race in ALLEY . 


New York, not a single woman finished the race. Last Sunday, 27 
women finished the race in less than three hours. 


-year-old 


Le) > " 

Mrs. Waitz’s time in this year’s race would have beaten all | 10% Discount On All Season Passes 
competitors .by more than four minutes in 1970’s race. Mrs. Purchased By November 1, 1979 
Waitz’s time also would have won her nine of 18 Olympic mara- Regular — With 10% Discount % 
thons that have ever been run. Adults $225.00 $202.50 

While Grete has a lot of experience in running shortér dis- Students $175.00 $157.50 
tances (she set a world record for the women’s 10,000 meter race _ Junior (age 6-12) . $130.00 $117.00 
last June), up until last year she had never trained for any dis- 6 years & under. - cone : : 
tance that was greater than 12.4 miles. ree 

Mrs. Waitz is a tall, slender, fair-haired Scandanavian who FAMILY PLAN: Additional 10% discount for three or . 


weighs 119 pounds and stands 5°7” tall. “I haven’t made any 
plans to participate in the Olympics because they don’t have my 
distance,” she was quoted as saying after the race. = ea ! 
She did say that she plans to remain in the United States for Visit us at pine cca ep Williston Road, ip Niki 
another month to run in races in St. Louis, Hollywood, and ownhill Edge Main Street, Bur ee 
Maliby,: aa | Fri, Oct. 19, 3 to 9pm. Fri, Oct. 26, _ Sat., Oct. 27,9 to 5 pm. 
Her performance is an inspiration to any and all women Sat., Oct. 20, 9 to 5pm. 3 to 9pm. Wed., Oct. 31, 3 to 9pm. 
distance runners, said the second woman to finish the race more 
than ten minutes after Grete. , 

’ “A lot of men aren’t going to be able to sleep tonight when 
they hear her time,” said No. 2, Miss Gillan Adams. “‘They’re not 
going to believe they “ran a 2:30 and finished behind a woman.”’ 

10,677 runners of the 14,000 who started the race finished. 
The final runner to come in was 49-year-old Jane O’Conner of 
Manhatten. The oldest runner was 80-year-old Noel Johnson who 
completed the race in five hours and 50 minutes. The afternoon,,.. 
however, belonged to Mrs. Waitz who beat 13,921 other runners, 
mostly men, to set a new world record for women in a sport as 
ancient as any known, but one not attempted by women until 15 
years ago. 


Sports Shorts 


Tate-Holmes Bout in the Works 


Bear Bryant’s Red Tide from Alabama topped the 
collegiate polls with 52 first place votes after coming from 
behind to beat the nationally ranked Volunteers. of Tennes- 
see 27-17. 

The Nebraska Cornhuskers moved from third to second 
with a 36-0 thumping of Oklahoma St. Southern Cal moved 
into third place in the rankings by overwhelming the 
Fighting Irish of Notre Dame 42-23. 


Bear’s Boys Top AP Poll 


more persons in the same family living at the same address. 
Good for all lifts weekends, holidays, weekdays, and night skiing. 5 


Yes, Please Sign Me (Us) Up. 


Name Address 


eee 


City 


State Zip 


Total Number of Adult 


Student Junior 


Total Cost Plus 3% Vt. Sales Tax —________ Check Enclosed for 


Send to: Box 30 Bolton Valley Corp., Bolton, Vt 05477 


If you require more information call 434-2131 


John Tate, fresh off his 15 round decision over Gerrie 
Coetzee of South Africa, wasted no time in challenging cs wf pi A 
Larry Holmes, the other world champion, to a bout to ante 4 & 
decide the WBA-WBC rivalry and the real world champion- 
ship. 

The bout is expected to be delayed by the ongoing 
feud between promoters Don King and Bob Arum. 


TOMATO 
WEDGES 


Blood and Guts 


Coach Finelio Tesei of the Live Oak Louisiana High 
School football team was having trouble inspiring his club 
with pre-game locker room pep talks. : 

His solution was to play a tape recording of one of 
General George Patton’s speeches to his team before a game 
against unbeaten St. Helena High. 
Inspired by the speech, 3 Live Oaks players charged 


SKEWERS 


ONIONS 


GREEN 
PEPPERS 


a 


Ryan, Dent Free Agents- Draft Thursday 


Fireballing California Angel Nolan Ryan and ’78 World 
Series MVP Bucky Dent have declared théir free agent 
status just one week before the annual re-entry draft of free 
' ,agent players. 

“ The deadline for declaring free agent status is Monday, 
72 hours before the selection begins. Also declaring free 
agent status were Tony Perez of Montreal, Bob Watson of 
the Boston Red Sox and Willie McCovey of the San Fran- 
cisco Giants. 
OCTOBER 25, 1979 


the extras such as free popcorn, giant screen 
TV and old time movies that will make your 
visit that much more enjoyable! 


WHERE THE GOOD TIMES ARE FOUND! 
1633 Williston Road, South Burlington 
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If you have an event or 
topic of interest to the Burling- 
ton community,. please mail or 
bring it in person.to the Ver- 
mont Cynic in lower Billings 
Center. Please make random 
notes 50-100 words in’ length. 
Deadline for random notes is 
Monday at 10:00 a.m. on the 
week of publication. Anything 
brought in after this time will 
not be published. 


“To Fu’ 


Anyone interested in the 
use of Tofu in.food preparation 
is invited to a lecture-demonstra- 
tion on the subject Tuesday, 
October 29 at 6:00 in 
Living/Learning 216 Commons. 
“Cooking with Tofu” will be 
presented by Linda Neidweiske 
who will discuss the nutritional 
value and demonstrate a variety 
of uses of Tofu. The program is 
sponsored by the Common 
Cents Cooking Suite. For more 
information, call x4270. 


What to Do? 


Mr. E.W. Cronin, Junior will 
give a talk entitled “Ke Garne 
(What to do?): The difficulty an 
Asian bureaucracy faces in try- 
ing to control its country’s 
economic and _ environmental 
problems.”’ His talk will concern 
itself with the problems both 
physical and cultural that a 
Third World country, such as 
Nepal, has in trying to cope with 
growing pains. 

This is sponsored by the 
Vermont Council on World 
Affairs and is free and open to 
the public. It will take place at 
Roberts Hall-on the Norwich 
University Campus in North- 


field, at 10:00 a.m. on Saturday, 
November 3. If possible, please 
let Mr. Russell Capelle, Roxbury 
Road, Northfield (485-6631) 
know of how many in your 
group there will be. All interest- 
ed are urged to attend. 


UVM 
Curiculum 


Do you think the UVM 
curriculum satisfies your needs 
for an undergraduate education? 
Should the curriculum be 
changed? Come to a Discussion 
and Debate on the. UVM Curri- 
culum Monday, October 29, at 
7:00 p.m. in Ira Allen Chapel. 
Students must be heard. 


Student 


Advising 


Workshop 


Members of the Dean’s 
Advisory Committee will be 
holding an advising workshop on 
Tuesday, November 6, to answer 
questions from _ distribution 
requirements to credit by exam- 
ination. The ins and outs of 
University policy will be dis- 
cussed. The workshops will -be 
held in Jeanne Mance and 
Patterson main lounge from 
7:00 to 8:00, and in McCauley 
and MAT main lounge from 
8:30 to 9:30. 


Digging 
Agriculture: 
SPADE Films 


Students for Progressive. 
Agricultural Developmént and 
Education (S.P.A.D.E.) will 
co-sponsor several films in con- 
junction with the Vermont 
Small Farm Project and the 


THURSDAY i FRIDAY 
October 25, 1979 Oct ober 


1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
Butter & Syrup 
2.Soft & Medium 
Boiled Eggs 
Lyonnaise Potato 
Pastry and Donuts 


2€, 1979 


1.French 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 
| 2.Fried Eggs 
Hash Browns 
Pastry and Donuts 


' SATURDAY 
October 27, 1979 
Toast wit: 1.Apple Pancakes 
w/Whip Butter 
: & Hot Syrup 
_| 2.Poached Eggs 
Home Fries 


Pastry and Donuts 


Ren P aa FY 


Vermont Rural Institute - in 


November and December. at 


UVM. 

The films cover a variety of 
issues related to organic farming, 
food production, processing and 
distribution, as well as the 
struggle of small farms for 
survival as the pressure to use 
land for’ non-agricultural pur- 
poses increases. The proceeds 
will help benefit the “Green 
Mountain Farmer,” a newsletter 
put out: by the Vermont Small 
Farm Project. 

_To be shown Nov. 19th, A 
Sense of Humus is a National 
Film Board production that 
spotlights a few successful organ- 
ic farmers, giving a sense of their 
differing styles and philosophies. 
The film also depicts both the 
ecological superiority and eco- 
nomic viability of organic farm- 
ing practices. 

On November 26, Toast will 
exemplify the wastefulness of 
the present food production- 
processing-distribution system 


_by following wheat from the 


fields, into the toaster. A well 
photographed film, Toast em- 
phasizes the amount of energy 
required to produce any product 
under the present food system. 

Living the Good Life, to be 
shown December 3, is a multiple 
award-winning film about Helen 
and Scott Nearing at ages 74 and 
93. The film demonstrates the 
pride they feel for their accom- 


_ plishments as homesteaders. The 


Nearings have served as guiding 
examples for a generation of 
farmers and continue to as they 
work on their small farm in 
Maine. 

December 10 is Farming 
and the Land, a film that exa- 
mines the loss of farms in 
Southern New Hampshire, where 
30 percent of the land has been 
converted for. non-agricultural 


Saga menu a 


SUNDAY 
October 28, 1975 
BREAKFAST 
' 1.French fsast with 
Whip Butter & Hot 


MONDAY 
October 29, 1979 | october 30, 1979 october 31, 1979 
—_——— EE PO Ct Ober 32, 1979 ~ 


1.daffles w/wWhip 
Butter & Hot Syrup 


uses in the past 20°years. Pro- 
duced by Michael Hall of New 
Ipswich, N.H., the film’s purpose 
is to help the public understand 
the present farmer’s predica- 
ment, and to assist in producing 
societal changes that will stop 
the decline of the family farm. 

The final film, on December 
‘17th, will be Green Grow the 
Profits, a critical examination of 
agribusiness, focusing on some 
of the abuses of this system such 
as undue pressures on growers 
from corporations and the con- 
tamination of food. 

All of the films will be 
shown in 106 Terrill Hall start- 
ing at 7:30 p.m. If you dig 
agriculture, hope -to see you 
there. For more information 
contact Adrienne at 863-1545. 


Indian 


Stephen Reno, research 
associate at Harvard University, 
will deliver an illustrated lecture 
on “The Renaissance of Amer- 
indian Religion: A Case Study,” 
November 1, 4:15 p.m. at the 
Living/Learning Center, Com- 
mons Room 216. The report will 


focus on the Marragansetts of 
. Rhode Island. Reno is currently 


writing a book on American 
Indian religion and its recent 
revivals. For further information 
contact William Paden, Religion 
Dept., x3080. 


Student 
7 Trustee 


For all students interested 
in sitting on the UVM Board of 
Trustees as a student trustee,. 
there will be an informational 
session on Tuesday, October 30 
at 7:00 p.m. in the Billings 
North Lounge. Applications are 
available in the Dean of Students 
Office, Waterman Building. 


' TUESDAY 


Syrup 2.Soft and Medium | Syrup 


; 2-Scrambled Eggs i 
Lyonnaise Potato 
; Pastry and Doruts 


Boiled Eggs ~ 
Hearty Fries . 
Pastry and Donuts 


; 1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
Butter.and Hot 


| 2.Pried Eggs’ 
Hash Browns 
Pastry and Donuts 


poet | 


fo 
bi y . 


Bedieton 

Sue is a second semester 
freshman. She is now an undeci- 
ded major within the College of 
Arts and Sciences, but is feeling 
pressure to declare a major. 
Although she has taken a wide 
variety of courses, she isn’t sure 
which major she should declare. 
If you are experiencing a similar 
‘problem, come to the Advising 
Referral Center, 303 Grasse 
Mount, x4174. 


Hypnotize 
Yourself 


The Counseling and Testing 
Center, 146 South Williams 


Street, announces hypnosis and 


relaxation service for students 
experiencing concentration diffi- 
culties, performance anxiety, or 
other mental obstacles. to aca- 
demic effectiveness. 45 minute 
sessions will be held’ on Thurs- 
day at 9:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. 
Please call 3340/3341 for sign 


up. 
Skating 
Minority 
. The Minority Student 
Organization is cordially inviting 
you to our First Halloween 
Masquerade Roller Skating 
Party. This will take place on 
Saturday, Oct. 27, 1979, from 
11:30 p.m. — 3:00 a.m. at Broad 
Acres Roller Skating Rink (Mal- 
lets Bay). ; 
There will be refreshments 
and prizes awarded for best 
costume. There is a 75 cent 
charge for the rental of roller- 
skates: We would appreciate it if 
you would join us for this disco 
fiasco on roller skates!! 


* WEDNESDAY 


oad 


'°.French Teast w’ 

| Whip “Butter & Hot 

| Syrup : 

| 2-Poached Eggs with 
English Muffin 

iHome Fries 

Pastry and Donuts 


The Cynic classifie 
printed free of charge f 


“= in the community. If y 


like to run a classified q 
write or type it on a 
sheet of paper and brin 
the Vermont Cynic 

Billings Center. No ad. 
accepted by telepho 
deadline for Thursday’s 


‘Monday at 12:00 noon 


will be accepted after th¢ 


MISC. 


For sale — 1 
composite tennis racq 
4% light. Brand new, $ 
Lange Competition 
skates size 9, excellent 
$30. 1 CCM Hockey hel 
$25. Ask for Jeff at 6 

Found — one pair 
wire framed glasses out 
Harris/Millis. If they're 
call Laura at x3851. 


For ‘sale — Any style 
and Lamb Ray Ban sun 
priced far below retail pri 
864-5243 after 5:00. 


T.K.: Christ, I'm 
about you — let’s get tq 
for some grins!.A.“H.A.” 


Wanted — women 
ested in beginner’s joggi 
gram. Call now for d 
862-4807 or 656-2661. 


Vuarnets — all fra 
stock. Peter Van Raalte, x 


Papers typed — ca 
Mason, 863-5616, Keep 
ing. ° 


Typing by highly 
ienced business college gra¢ 
Very reasonable rates. P 
and professional service. 
pickup and delivery on ca 
From envelopes to theses 
much, much more. Call La 
434-3366 anytime (toll- 


Typing — large or 
jobs. Neatly and accu 
done. Call Juné 862-4149. 


For sale — need a s 
Pair of boots? Am selli 
brand mew pair of Ra 
Hiking boots. Men’s 8. R 
at $65, yours for $35. 
Kate at x2288. 


Lost — 1 pair of gre 
white Norwegian type mi 
on Thursday Oct. 18 some 
between/at Baileys and Li 
Learning store. Tremendous 
timental value, please call De 


1.Grilled Cheese and 
Grilled Salami and 
Cheese Sandwich 

2.Ground Beef and 
Potato Pie 


-Hot Dogs W/Potato . 

Chips 
-Spanish Rice 
-Fruit & Cottage w/Gravy 

Cheese Salad 3.Julienne Salad 

Plate Plate 3.Cnef's Salad with 
Open Face Salad. | Open Face Salad Cottage Cheese 
Sandwich Sandwich = | 


.- BRUNCH - x4393, reward. 


1.Waffles 


1.Hoagie Sandwich 1.Tuna Melt 
with Chips 


| 2.Beef Biscuit Roll 


; 1.Hamburger on Bun 
2.Pork Fried Rice !2.Macaroni & Cheese 
3.Vegetable Quiche ‘3.Fruit Plate with 
Open Face Salad i Cottage Cheese 
Sandwich ,Open Face Salad 
' San@wich 


| 1.French Toast 
| 2.Scrambled Eggs | 2.Scrambled Eggs 
3.Ravioli Casserole | 3.Chef's Choice 
Grilled Ham Slice ' Bacon 


Denim jacket missing 
Athletic office. Taken Sat. ( 
20) around 2 p.m. Please re 
to Steve, 862-7932. 


Open Face Salad 


Sandwich 
. DINNER 
a crhrecenitaeiinai bhai, an see ee 


ane whe ear eee ‘ aan 


-Roast Beef w/Gravy or 1.Rst Turkey with 1.Salisbury Steak w/ 1.Oven Fried Chicken ' 
French Dip Sandwich | Dressing & Gravy Mushroom Gravy 2.Spaghetti w/Meat 
-Quarter Pounder | 2.Pork Chow Mein | 2.Knockwurst with & Meatless Sauce 
-Broccoli Cheese ' 3.Bak:-d Omelet Sauerkraut. 3. Pancake: Excursion 
Cassercle 3.French Waffles with 


" w/Noodles ; resh _. Assorted Topping | y 
* ' 


4.cheese Cmclets 
mn CU SE Crclet Senn | ~~~ een neers ee 
MARSH + _- MARSH MARSH MARSH MAPSH : 
Rst Turkey with Swiss Steak - 5 Beef Burgundy - 3. | French Dip Sand- ‘BBQ Spareribs - 4 


Dressing - 4 Coupons ' Coupons Coupons jwich - 3 Coupons Coupons 
Grilled Ham Steak - Veal Parmesan - 4 Stuffed Pork Chop - 1/4 Chicken - 4 ‘Deep Fried Scallops - 
4 Coupons Coupons ;o Coupons . | Coupons 4 "Coupons 
Cheese Omelet - 3 | Mushroom Quiche - |Eggplant Parmesan - | Baked Stuffed Spinach Souffle - 
3 Coupo: = Haddock - 3 Coupons ‘| 3 Coupons 

aen ‘ are + ‘ ¢ . eee ' ane 
Soup Bar in Harris- Cake Bar in ali td 
Millis, Waterman 6 Dining Rooms j Sundae in all diring 
Simpson - 4 Special |, rooms 
Soups for your 
enjoyment. We've 
Souped up this 
menu 


American airlines 1% 

coupons for sale. Call 
862-7932. 

«Meatloaf w/Gravy 
-Turkey Pot Pie Raisin Sauce 
-Vegetable Chop -Fricd and Baked 
Suey with Rice : Fish 
-Hot Pastrami on °3.Swedish Meathalls 
Hard Roll 


-Baked Ham with 


Too young to borrow? 
New in town/no references? 


This time of year, you' 
are to pooped to pop -, 
‘ SO we'll pop for you. 
This is a cool Treat! Pree Popcorn at 
Waterman Dining Room 


Pasta Bar in Wright Ala Carte 
Simpson, Harris- - is closed tonight 
Millis & Waterman: Because of Speciai 
Use your crea- Dinner 

tivity tonite! 


Information on updated cred 
Your rights under the Federa 


VERMONT CYNIC 


‘The Cynic classified ads are 
printed free of charge to anyone 
in the. community. If you would 
like to run a classified ad, please 
write or type it ona Standard 
sheet of paper and bring it in to 
the Vermont Cynic in lower 
Billings Center. No will be 
accepted by telephone. The 
deadline for Thursday’s paper is 
Monday at 12:00 noon. No ads 
will be accepted after that time. 


MISC. | 


For sale — 1 Yamaha 
composite tennis racquet, grip 
4% light. Brand new, $50. 1 pair 
Lange Competition ‘Hockey. 
skates size 9, excellent shape, 
$30. 1 CCM Hockey helmet new 
$25. Ask for Jeff at 658-0693. 


Found — one pair of gold 
wire framed glasses. outside of 
Harris/Millis. If they’re yours, 
call Laura at x3851. ; 


For-sale-—-Any style Baush 
and Lamb Ray Ban sun glasses, 
priced far below retail price. Call. 
864-5243 after 5:00. 


T.K.: Christ, I’m: worried 
about you — let’s get together 
for some grins! A.“H.A.”” 


Wanted — women  inter- 
ested in beginner’s jogging pro- 
gram. Call now for details, 
862-4807 or 656-2661. 


Vuarnets — all frames in 
stock. Peter Van Raalte, x4242. 


Papers typed — call Jill 
Mason, 863-5616, Keep try- 
ing. 


Typing by highly exper- 
ienced business college graduate. 
Very reasonable rates. Prompt 
and professional service. Free 
pickup and delivery on campus. 
From envelopes to theses, and 
much, much more. Call Laurie at 
434-3366 anytime (toll-free). 


Typing — large or small 
jobs. Neatly and accurately 
done. Call June 862-4149, 


For sale — need a sturdy 
pair of boots? Am selling a 
brand new pair of Raichle 
Hiking boots. Men’s 8. Retail 
at $65, yours for $35. Call 
Kate at x2288. 


Lost — 1 pair of gray & 
AWwhite Norwegian type mittens, 
on Thursday Oct. 18 somewhere 
between/at Baileys and Living/ 
Learning store. Tremendous sen- 
timental value, please call Debby 
4393, reward. 


Denim jacket. missing from 
Athletic office. Taken Sat. (Oct. 
20) around 2 p.m. Please return 
to Steve, 862-7932. 


% fare 
Steve 


American airlines 
Coupons for sale. Call 
862-7932. 


Wanted SAGA coupon book 


willing’ to pay $650. St 
862-7932. ay 


Earn college credit out- 
sidé the classroom. If you're 
sick of sitting in a classroom 
all day, come see us. We are a 
retail lobby organization looking 
for a student intern next semes- 
ter to write, Organize and 
disseminate a survey throughout 
the state of Vermont. Arrange 
your own schedule. For more 
information call the Vermont 
Retail Association, 131 Main St., 
Burlington, 658-5006. 


Now is the time to plan 
for spring semester. Include 
an internship to ‘balance your 
education with experience. 
Areas of placement are in 
youth, education, counseling, 
law, environment and others. 
For more information contact— 
Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


If you would like some 
experience working with legal 
matters, an internship with the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
is just the opportunity. For 
more information contact. Cen- 
ter for Service-Learning, Mans- 
field House, 656-2062. 


29 gallon aquarium. Has 
small leak somewhere. Good 
for terrarium, 658-3694. 


Lost — a pendant with a 
diamond and _ six ° small sap- 
phires surrounding it. It was 
lost either between Harris and 
L/L or in the L/L cafeteria. It 
has a great sentimental value 
to me, and a reward is offer- 
ed. If you've found it, PLEASE 
return it to, or call Ellen, Harris 
303, x3873. 


“Draw from live models, 
Thursdays 6-9 p.m. Williams 
Hall Room 305. $2.00 (or 
less if good attendance). 


Attention EMBA Juniors — 
the search committee for new 
EMBA Dean needs two student 
representatives to assist in choos- 
ing the candidate. Leave your 
name with Sally in the Student 
Association. office or phone 


‘656-2053 at Billings. 


Attention!!! Reward given 
to information leading to the 
return of the gray/white alpaca 
shawl which was on display in 
the L/LC showcases up to 
Friday Oct. 19. Please, please 
return it — it is of great senti- 
mental value — priceless to me. 
No questions asked. Please call 
x4393, Debby or just drop it 
off in E-120 Scandinavian Suite, 
Hope to see it soon... 


Need an interesting Hallo- 


ween costume? I’m selling an- 


antique (1930's) floor length 
black velvet dress, size 5-7. It’s 
in beautiful condition. $20. Call 
Vickie, 864-0736. 


Attention, interested stu- 
dents: You are needed to sit on 
various academic and faculty 
committees in order to represent 
the student body. Examples are 
the Academic Honesty Hearing 
Panel, Faculty Senate Finance 
Committee, and much more. 
Leave your name with Sally in 
the Student Association office in 
Billings or phone 656-2053. 


SKIING 


For sale — 1 pair of Gar- 
mont “‘top of line’’ ski boots 
used 3 times. Size 11 $120. or 
best offer. Ask for Jeff at 
658-0693. 


For sale: last year’s Spade- 
tian S-2 bindings. Only used 5-6 
times. THE bindings for some- 
one who realty*doesn't want to 
break’ their leg. Negotiable. Call 
Rick 425-2898 nights. 


For sale — 1 pair Rossig- 
nol Strato 105’s 200 cm with 
marker M4-15 bindings, ex- 
cellent shape. Call 658-6399 
after 5. ee 


“For sale — Ladies Nor- 
dica ski boots, size 7. Good 
condition. $65, 864-4024. 


Dunastar lasers, 185 cm. 
Look/Nevada. bindings, Lange 
boots 9%, Scott poles, $150 
or best. offer. Call Jack at 
658-6678. f 


1. pair of Edsbyn roller 
skis and Moon roller ski poles. 
Great condition, great price. Call 
Dave, x3493, Room 402 Wills. 


For sale — 1 pair 93” 
Scott poles. Leather (not mold- 
ed plastic) straps. $10 or best 
offer. Debby, x4393. 


MUSIC 


Stereos — where else in 
the area can you get brands 
like Advent, Onkyo,.SAE Il, 
Scott, BGW, Crown, Advent, 
Bose, Klipsch, Dual, Thorens, 
Revox, and many others at 
DISCOUNT prices? Also car 
stereos, tapes, and  accessor- 
ies. For prices call Mike at 
658-6893. Sony sale now in 
effect! 


Good used stereos bought 
and ‘sold Audio Exchange, 
863-3711, 8:30 am. — 5:30 
p.m. Tuesday thru Saturday. 


For sale — Clarion 15 
watt power — booster-equalizer 
for car stereo, $70. Auto- 
matic radio AM/FM cassette 
deck (in dash), $60. Jensen 
20 oz. co-axil speakers, $40. 
Jensen .10 02. co-axil speak- 


‘ers, $30. Dynastar FPS 190 


cm. skied % season, recently 
tuned. Marantz speakers, 9 inch 
woofer, ‘3 inch tweeter, air 
suspension, great bass response, 
$70 for pair. If interested in any 
of this merchandise, come to 
131 Main St. Apt 216, ask for 
Jack Tues. & Thurs. after 5 
p.m. zs 
Manual _ turntable, single 
speed, Rek-o-kut professional 
turntable, lenco arm with anti- 
skating, cuing and Shure Super- 
track II cartridge. $110. Call 
864-4881 (on campus location). 


Stereo equipment — Sony 
TC-580 4-track stereo tape 
recorder. Built in amp, 15 
watts/channel, SOS, Echo $300. 
AR manual turntable $75. Call 
Jack at 658-6678. 

Guitars for sale — Conrad 
6 string, excellent condition, 
w/case & strap, $150. Fender 
Jaguar all original, $300 or 
best offer. Also Barcus-Berry 
acoustic pickup, $40. Call Jack 
at 658-6678. 


If you have a tempting 
old Motown collection that 
you would like to sell at any 
Price, please. contact Sasha, 
evenings at 658-1177. Supremes, 
Marvin Gaye, old Jackson Five, 
old Stevie Wonder, Temptations, 
Smokey... etc. 


WHEELS 


1966 Volkswagon camper, 
this bus has mileage to the 
moon, enough mileage left to 
come back. Has only 3,000 miles 
on rebuilt engine. Body is 


_good/fair; was in Texas for 10 


years. Int. great, a complete 
camper. Asking $750 or best 
offer. Call Peter, 864-5906 or 
leave message. 


For sate — 1976 Capri 
Ghia, V-6 mag wheels, AM/FM, 
8 track, 2 extra tires; 2 snow 
tires, red, excellent condition, 
35,000 miles. Asking $3,700. 
Call 862-7814. 


For sale —~—four 8 inch 
white_spoke rims — 5-lug. will 
fit all Ford vans and trucks, 
Jeep CJ's, and_ International 


‘ vegetarian, 


77 Jeep C-J7 Renegade 
auto. 258 Cid engine, quad | 
trac., low range P/B, P/S, H/D 
cooling stab bar, cold climate 
pkge., H.D. alt. hard top, chap. . 
lock, C.B. radio. Asking $5,200. 
Call Andy at 658-4168. 


1972 Renault 63,000 miles, 
runs well, four speed, excellent 
in snow, front wheel drive, some 
rust, must sell. Asking $400. Call 
Gary, x2688. 


For sale — 1973 Olds- 
mobile Cutlass, body and engine 
in very good condition. Asking 
$995. Must see to appreciate. 
658-4323, evenings: 


For sale — Raleigh Sprite 
ten-speed, $60 cath. Steve 
658-3528. 


HOUSING 


Seeking housing non-smoker 
seeking residence short way out 
of Burlington in country setting. 
To contact call 862-6906. Or 
write Gwen Feldman, Marlboro 
College, Marlboro, VT. 


Roommate wanted to share 
Fairfax apartment. Prefer quiet 
nonsmoker. _ Rent $75/month 
includes heat. Deposit. No pets. 
30 minutes from UVM. Call 
Mitch at 849-3401 or leave 
message at 849-6940. 


. A non-smoking female seeks 
a room to rent by Thanksgiving. 
Call 985-2578. 


Housing wanted beginning 
Nov. 1. Returning student and 
dog seek living quarters in 
co-operative house- 
hold in rural environment. Call 
Shad 862-3396. é 


Want to upgrade your axe? 
We BUY, SELL, TRADE new 
and used instruments of all 
types. Call Dave at 862-2257. 


Are you into music — we 
are into discounts, our lower 
overhead has provided 40-50% 
savings to musicians for 6 years. 
Accessories (strings, reeds, 
music) all at 10-40% discount. 
Presto Music Store, 862-2257. 


Scouts. Call Janet at 656-2514. ~ 


Leave message if not in. 


“Tired of being without credit, or up to your. neck in 
‘minimum payments’? With this book you will learn how 
to make the $300 billion credit industry jump at your 


tr... 


command.” ; 


SOLVE ALL | 
THESE 
CREDIT 
~ PROBLEMS 
with’ 
THE CREDIT GAME 


Too young to borrow? 

New in town/no references? 

Erase bad debt records 

Skip bills without ruining credit 

Receive loans within weeks of beginning this program 
. Information on updated credit laws and legislation 

Your rights under the Federal Credit Acts 


(N.Y. residents add 8% Seles Tax) 


Enclosed is $ for 
ai ec ee ey ee 
Address apple en 
City State Reena se 
Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


303 5TH AVE. 
SUITE 1306 
* NEW YORK, NY 10016 


WALL STREET PUBLISHING C 


fo - Sete 


° SEE | 


nT EE Oe eee 


$2395° 


irimvoc mr ATATIC r) 
\ des insta # JV4 


maicnea 


Another sound buy from tne great entertainer 


FEREO 
° WAREHOUSE 


P 


Mon.-Sat. 9 to 5:30. Fri. till 9 p.m. Green Mt. Drive [Behind Nordic Ford] So. Burlington off Shelburne Rd 
thern New England’s Largest Car Stereo !nstaliation Center 863-4617 
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FAIRCHILD SQUARE DEAL I" 
~ STOREWIDE 


1980 XC S . sale 25~35% off all warm-ups, all weather suits, shorts 
25% off all Karhu and Dynastar Skiis , ) and tops by Bill Rogers, Deraney, Winning Ways, 


30% off all Adidas skiis ‘ Guts, SAI, Frank Shorter, Moving Comfort, 
25% off all_-Adidas, Karhu and Tyrol boots Phidippides and Sub 4. ny 
25% off all poles, bindings, Swix waxes, and November Ist. 25th pce 


accessories. , RAQUETBALL Anne 


Lit 
Bes SE CONN BAGH OGE WET BIG 30% off on all racquetball equipment Lau 


Quantities limited. Plus 25—35% savings on watches, bags, foot aids, Contrib 
RUNNING SHOES 


training logs, T-shirts and other accessories. Evans 
25—35% off all Nike, Brooks, Sancony, Etonic 


Helen 
Adidas, Tiger and New Balance. 


Sorry no. other discounts 
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%* Freestyle Deck Show... : Free mein. 
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The working paper of the Committee on Baccalaureate Education was argued on by the 
UVM debate team last Monday night. Through defending and opposing the C.0.B.E. report, 
News—Features Editors: students had a chance to clarify their own views, ) 


Sarah Bailey é 
Nelson Hockert-Lotz z gee kn aks 
Downtown Editor: It’s the International Year of the-Child and many organiza- 


Russell Glitman tions have developed, including Werner Erhardt’s Hunger Pro- 
Arts Editor: ject. Helen Pelzman examines . the Hunger Project and 
Tom Campbell ? Erhardt’s involvement in it. ‘ 


Sa 
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Sports Editor: 
Nick Witte 

Copy Editors: 
Claire McCrea 
John Payne 

Business Manager: . 
Shari Klein 

Advertising Manager: ea 
Anne Stires ; ~ . 

Literary Supplement Editor:" ls walking down the street at mid-day detrimental to your mental health? ‘It'can be. Sexual 

‘ Lauren-Glenn Davitian 10 , harassment on Burlington streets is prevalent and women are beginning to ‘‘talk back.” A >. 


Contributing Editors: “report on these-“little rapes.” : 
Evans-Raymond Pierre Yaa : 


Helen Pelzman ; | z 
Photo Eaten COUCY 
« Rick Ames Hii ; , 
Art Editor: Burlington residents in a record turnout for special elections, approved the $1.5 million 
bP dasa al market place bond issue by a 67.75% majority Tuesday. The bond will create a pedestrian 
Steven Larose _ mall, a bus loop with heated shelters, and improve utilities. Construction begins in March 
1980. 


Advertising Staff: 
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News/Features: 
Hart Van Denburg 
Caroline Smith 
Brooke Laffan 
Ken Jaffe 
Pat Rooney 
Alan Marshall 
Russell Glitman 
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Rich Hyland 
Jean Reinsborough 
Joel Blackmer 
Melissa Lantis . 
Shari Cohen Aude 


*Beth Doxsee 


Arts: 
Dave Kimmel 24 - Illustrated literature is beginning to become quite a trend now. 
aony Landey Jim Wright discusses the illustrated science fiction novel. 

‘ablo Conrad 

Denise Childs 

Tom Nuccio 

Laura Halkenhauser 

Karen Kaplan 


Jim Wright . 
‘Max Lesselbaum 25 Jazz deals a new hand, Aces wild. Newly toemed Ace of Swords 


Karen Liffman discuss their efforts to bring jazz to Burlington. 
Andrew Detwiler 

Michael Bonebrake 

Pete Wentworth 

Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

Diane Cherry 


Sports: 
Ted Goode 
Dan Flatiey 
David Rood 
Bryan Austin 
J.E. Hart 


Layout Staff: __ 


Jennifer Hart . contest, but now m 
Prutd Ae card” berth. 
Rone Ponty 


The.UVM ice hockey season officially got under- 
way Saturday with the Cats demolition of Thet- 
ford in the anndal Friends of UVM Hockey. Ted 
Goode takes a look at Vermont's prospects as the 
regular season opens Friday ‘at Bowling Green. 
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140 PAIR CROSS COUNTRY SKIS 


Ski Equipment & Clothing 
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ITS THE GREAT 
VERMONT SKI SALE’ 


20% to 50% OFF jl i 
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SKIS - BOOTS - BINDINGS - SKIWEAR 
DOWNHILL AND CROSS COUNTRY 


: SHOW THIS WEEKEND — TICKETS ON 
1979 EQUIPMENT yo ate SALE AT THE ALPINE SHOPS. , 
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172 PAIR SKIS 
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Rossignol, K2, Head, Hart, Kastle, 
Dynastar, OMf® Kneissl, Hexcel : 

} = 
20% to 40% OFF i ee 


al 


PAIR BINDINGS | 372 PAIR SKI BOOTS 


Solomon, Look, Besser; Tyrolia, Spade- ; Nordica, Dolomite, Lange, Garmont, 
man Hanson, Technica, Raichle 


20% to 50% OFF 20% to 40% OFF 
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Jrak, Rossignol, Latu, Karhu, Jarvienen 


20% to 40% OFF 
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SKI PARKAS SKI VESTS .WARM UP PANTS. SKI PANTS 
SKI SWEATERS _ SKI SUITS 


FREE SKI PASSES 


SMUGGLER’S NOTCH 


! : PEGE 
Free ski passes to Smugglers Notch and Bolton Valley each 
week — just register — no purchase necessary — last week's 
winners were: 


Smugglers’ Notch will be at the Alpine Shop this bite 


Mary McGill ‘ Meg McCormick 9 to 5 with camera for the sale of Bash Badges and Season’s ould lead 
19 Messenger St. _ 64 Mercy Hall Passes, lasses. Thi 
St. Albans, Vt. Trinity College ~ 


be due. to 
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Students Debate 
Curriculum Change - | 


By Hart Van Denburg the working Paper and reply to 
Is UVM’s curriculum com- Marshall’s comments. Again the 


prehensive enough? 

This issue was debated last 

Monday night -in Ira Allen 
hapel before a surprisingly 
small audience. 

Discussion centered on a 
Proposal by the Committee on 
Baccalaureate Education 
(COBE) to ‘introduce a general 
education curriculum to UVM. 

acilitators of the proceedings 
tressed that the proposal was 
mot a final one, but that the four 


supporters were referring to a 
potential breakdown in commu- 
nication between a less-rounded 
group of undergraduate  stu- 
dents. , 

Hayes believed that a stu- 
dent would hot necessarily lose 
motivation under the proposed 
changes. In his opinion, a 
well-rounded student would be a 
‘motivated student, and that 
specialization ‘‘...can become 
fossilization...” Hayes pointed 
out 90 credits would still be left 
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debating students were dealing 
ith a ‘“‘working report” that 
as designed to raise questions 

before_the—final proposal is put 

before the Committee on Acade- 
ic Affairs. 


up fo the choice of the indivi- 
dual under the new curriculum. 


Hayes also--reminded — the ; ip: eee oe . . ra 
audience that the paper was ick Hayes illustrated a point in support of the “working report”’ of the 
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“too raw” for immediate and Committee on Baccalaureate Education. 
suitable action. This in itself was 
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Martha Wilson opened the 
debate by proposing that a 
general education would benefit 

students. Warning against too 
uch specialization at too early 
a stage, Wilson insisted that “we 
must be able to communicate” 
ith each other if we are to 
disseminate what we learn at 
VM.’ In’ this respect, Wilson 
believed that a general education 
ould produce a more well- 
ounded student. 

The C,.O.B.E. working paper 

s for a university-wide curri- 

um to expose all students to 
isademic areas outside of their 
majofs. All students would be 
required to take part in the new 
urriculum. Wilson pointed out 
hat the present curriculum was 
‘risky,”’ as it limited options for 
freshmen. 

Her opposition argued that 
ack of choice would be unfair 
to students, and would produce 
undesirable effects. 

Heather Marshall pointed 
out that. if a freshman was 
subjected to a predesigned curri- 
ulum his first year at UVM, he 
would probably become-~ disillu- 
sioned and disinterested with. 
studying. 

Marshall refuted the notion 

at the present UVM curricu- 
um limited student choices. 
‘Students have, in fact, more 
hoices” .with UVM’s present 
system, choices which “students 
may be proud of,” she main- 
ained, 
“Distribution requirements 
nean a wide variety of disci- 
plines within a broad frame- 
work,” claimed Marshall. ‘Stu- 
dents are more interested in 
ourses they themselves 
hoose.”’ 

Challenges to the COBE 
proposal also warned that an 
ncrease in pre-requisite courses 
would lead to a glut.in freshman 
lasses. This glut would not only 
be due to an increased number 
of freshmen in freshmen classes, 
but also to an increase of upper- 

ssmen, suddenly having to 
fill requirements in order to 
raduate. ; 

Such a situation would lead: 
© the depersonalization of stu- 
-Ments and the overworking of 
professors. 

“Autonomy,” “responsibi- 
ty,” and “free choice” — these 

pre the basic requirements the 

“We. will be aoe 
pducational Tower o 

aid Rick Hayes, in support of 


NOVEMBER 1, 1979 - 


made clear in the introduction 
to the report. “We do not 
believe thatthe proposals ad- 
vanced here are, at this time, 
Suitable for a decision,’ wrote 
its authors. 


In conclusion, the opposi- 


tion replied that a _ general 


education might prove detrimen- 
tal for both students and profes- 


sors. They predicted that, if 


forced, students would not want 
to learn and professors would 
not want. to teach, In the long 
run, the opposition declared, the 
students would learn less. 


Nuclear Day Planned 
For November 7 


Students working with the 


Vermont Public Interest Re-~ 


search Group (VPIRG) and the 
newly-formed Rising Sun Coali- 
tion, have completed details for 
the November 7th Nuclear | 
Awareness Day” 

The daytong event, which 
includes speakers from © the 
nuclear industry, the  anti- 
nuclear movement, and the 
alternative energy point of view, 
will feature discussions and 
panels throughout 'the day, and a 
panel discussion in the evening. 

Cindy Wemple, VPIRG 
President, said “We have pulled 
together representatives from a 
numberof points of view, and 
students with any questions 


about nuclear power should find 
the answers at the teach-in. The 
teach-in will also help educate 
the anti-nuclear movement, add- 


(All daytime discussions will be one 


ing more factual information to 
the strength of our arguments,” 

In addition to the schedule 
of speakers in Billings, students 
organizing the event have con- 
tacted professors and asked that 
they focus their class discussions 
that day on nuclear power and 
alternative energy sources. A 
wide range of films, speakers, * 
and slide shows has been made” 
available for individual classes, 

Wemple exptessed hope that. 
professors would recognize the 
importance of the nuclear ques- 
tion, and deviate from their 
normal class schedules. ‘‘Nuclear 
power is probably the most 
pressing question of the day, and 
should’ be debated in every 
classroom,” she said..-Wemple 
also urged students to ask their 
professors. to focus November 


“7th class on the question of 


nuclear power. 


cneadule 


hour long.) . 

10:00 AM — How Nuclear Reactors 
Work. Steve Stoll, public relations coor- 
dinator for Vermont Yankee, will discuss 
he basic operations of different types of 
uclear reactors. 


suring and Understanding Radiation. Mars 
Longley, Vermont~ Health Department, 


Division of Occupational Health and ' 


Radiation Monitoring: Monitoring Ver- 
nont Yankee and the State’s Role in 
Protecting Citizens from Radiation. Dr. 
Jack Mayer, pediatrician: Effects of 


in ‘Vermont; Concerns of the 


State. Malvene Cole, Stop Uranium © 


(SUM): The Citizen Movement to 
Stop Uranium Mining in Vermont: 


_ 1:00 PM — Nuclear Waste Storage 
and Reprocessing, and Decommissioning 
Old Nuclear Reactors. Stacey Weaver, 


Vermont Yankee: The Industry Point — 


of View. Jim Rubin, Finance Chairman of 
the New England Coalition. on Nuclear 
Pollution: The Anti-Nuclear Point of 
View. sr 
2:00 PM — What Really Happened at 
Three Mile Island? Barry Steinhardt, 
Director of the Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group. Ay ea 

3:00 PM — The Potential for Renew- 
able Energy in Vermont. Doug -Taf 
Architect and Vice President of Parallax, 
Inc.: Solar. Energy in Vermont. Rob 
Howland, Vermont Public Service Board 
Hydro Specialist: Hydro Power in Ver- 
mont. ° 

3:00 PM — Training for Non-Violent 
Civil Disobedience. Shoshanna Rosenfeld. 

4:00 PM.— Energy Conservation: An 
Alternative to Nuclear Power? Dominique 
Casavant, State _- Representative 
(D—Winooski): 


Legislation and Potential Bnergy Savings. ~ 


- ed 
Photo by Mary Kenefick 
A UVM student showed his-spirit yesterday in observance of 
Halloween,.He was seen studying in Bailey library. 


Steven Lange, Burlington Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Energy: Municipal Strategies 
for Energy Conservation; Eliminating 
Growth of Energy Demand for the Short 
Term. 

5:00 PM — Nuclear Weapons and 
Disarmament. David Conrad, UVM Pyo- 
fessor: Peace Conversion. Dan Hendley: 
The Need for SALT II and Beyond 
SALT I. 

****All daytime discussions will be 


held in Billings Student Center, are free, 


and open to the public. 


7:00 to 9:30 PM — Evening Panel 
Discussion — Carpenter Auditorium, 
Given Bldg. Doug Taft of Parallax repre 
senting solar and alternative energy. 
Barry Steinhardt, VPIRG Director, anti 
nuclear. Marc Goldsmith, Energy Re 
search Group, pronuclear, Peter Bowen, 
Hayward Tyler Pump, Inc., pro-nuclear. 


‘One other anti-nuclear speaker TBA. 


Format ‘will be seven minute introc 


Sons, questions from the audience 
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COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
SUNDAY ONLY 5-10PM © . 


Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 
- and marinara | 


.: Salad, Bread and Butter $1 99 


By John Letteri 

When Harvard’ University 
announced -its return to a core 
curriculum earlier this summer, 
the nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities took notice. Long recog- 
nized as the trend setter for 
higher education, Harvard’s core 
‘ curriculum requires students to 
take courses in literature and 
arts, history, social analysis and 
moral reasoning, science and 


- Fully Licensed 
Take out orders available 
SPAGHETTI POT RESTAURANT 
139 MAIN ST. 864-0848 


mont’s recently released “‘Gen- 
eral Education at the University 
of Vermont, A Working Paper,” 
takes much the same_ tact. 
According to the proposal, the 
result- of a year-long study by 
the UVM Committee on Bacca- 
laureate Education, university 
undergraduates would be re- 
quired to take three hours of 
credit in writing, quantitative 
literature (statistics, logic, or 


computer science), symbolic 
communication (logic, linguis- 

tics, mathématical modeling), 

, education, literature, foreign lan- 


Dakins Ragg 
wool sweaters are 
the ultimate in inex- 
pensive warmth. 
These _ lightweight 
sweaters come in 5 
attractive styles (ver- 
tical stripe pictured), be 
sizes XS—XL. Colors |i 


studies, social institutions and 
‘analysis, and artistic apprecia- 
tion and science. 

‘The C.0.B.E. espoused the 
trend away from general educa- 
tion ‘in colleges and universities 
during the late 1960’s as an 
argument for the return of more 
réquired courses. The committee 
quoted a recent Carnegie Coun- 
cil report to support this 


requirements, grade in ation,’ 
the growth of non-traditional 
means of gaining academic cre- 
dit, the increase in cheating are 


conservative to i, part of a more general ‘ethical 
ony eee have fi decay’ in higher education.” 
em all). 


Accordingly, the C.O.B.E. 
has recommended that a return 
to general education is warrant- 
ed to’ strengthen. intellectual 
“‘self-reliance.” It defines this as 
. “requiring a- basis of skills, 
: qualities of mind, and attitudes 
‘toward knowledge which must 
/ first be attained it a student is to 
continue on his own;”’ 

Yet, the student’s right to 
choose is left out of the argu- 
ment ‘for four reasons.’ Most 
important, they stress that a 
student cannot make an in- 
formed decision on what courses 
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Dakins Has The Best: 
Selection 
Prices & By Debbie Wismer 
«a The V Publi j 
Service In Town Bbiid’s (PSE) decision tone 


$26°° 0 $24° 


gress (CWIP) charges from being 
Passed on to consumers has 
Ragwool Sweaters _ XE 


made it nearly impossible for 
Green Mountain Power Corp. to 
Proceed with plans to share | 
percent of the cost of their 
plant’s construction. 

_ On July 19, after analyzing 
potential sources of power, PSB 
issued its original decision con- 
cerning GMP and Central Ver- 
mont Public’ Service’s (CVPS) 
request for approval to invest 
$27 million each in Seabrook. 
PSB chairman Richard Saudek 
‘felt it would be “a good thing 
to invest in.”’ 


The PSB qualified the deci- 


227 Main St. 
er! Burtington 


HEAT YOUR HOUSE WITH WOOL 


sion, however, when it prolibit- 
ed GMP and CVPS to Pass the 
_ ; . Bee : cost of interest returns paid to 


Effort Was Good But 
C.O.B.E. Misses the Point — 


they want to take. COBE argues 
that a student fresh out of high 
school “encounters ‘the oppor- 
“tunities and dilemmas of free- 


: The University . of — Ver- 


guages, history, cross cultural 


decline: “‘...(the) senna 


| Public Service 
| Seabrook Purchase 


dom, the casualty rate is high.” 
Alarmingly ,, however, what- 


“ever merit the aforementioned | 


argument may have; COBE dis- 
misses the student’s right to 


select courses on his own. That- 


students are adult members in a 
free society or that they pay for 
their education does not matter 
to COBE. “We reject this line of 
argument. A prescriptive curricu- 
lum does not violate any rights 
because it does not require or 
coerce anyone to do &nything. It 
says. only .that a particular 
degree... stands for something 
and that if you want the degree, 
then this is what you must do.” 
Of course, COBE won’t require 
or coerce students into perscrip- 
tive education, they’ll simply tell 
them what to do. 


“the final proposal 


- selects the same topics 


as Harvard's 
core curriculum 
Save one...” 


Pethaps students are not 
always the best judges of their 
undergraduate education,. as the 
COBE report suggests.. However, 


. engineering majors at this univer- 


sity are inundated with required 
courses, having little chance for 
elective choice. Requiring these 
people to take a course in art 
appreciation, and not give them 
any say in the matter, is ques- 
tionable. < ; 

In today’s job market, it is 
generally agreed that students 
must perform very well in terms 
of grades in order to secure a 
Place in a graduate school or a 
profession. This reality dictates 
that students must be well 
prepared in their major field of 
Study, as well as have some 
Practical experience to give them 
a further edge. 

Yet, the COBE report ex- 
presses concern over the “new 
vocationalism.”’ They cite future 
job changes, quote that “special- 
ization leads to fossilization,” 
and overcrowded professions as 
reasons why students should 
have a more diverse education. 


private investors (Construction 
Work in Progress costs) on to the 
consumers. The CWIP costs 
would be passed on through 
increased rates for existing elec- 
tricity sources prior to operation 
of the plant. Saudek said, “The 
risk of non-completion of Sea- 
brook should be on the share- 
holders rather than ratepayers.” 

‘He does not view the 
decision 4s anti-nuclear, but 
rather, as the most economically 
sound, The Board has received 
requests by smaller public utili- 
ties for approval of investment 
in Seabrook power after comple- 
tion of the plant. Saudek, not 
réady to eliminate Seabrook 
Power as a possibility in Ver- 
mont’s future, said “these re- 
quests wil] 


- Separate light.” 


GMP. President McT, 
however, ‘ believes . ches 9 


Again, what good is a music oy 
fine arts course to a student 
working as hard as he or she can 
to get into engineering school? 
Clearly, none. That is not to say 
that if an engineering student 
chooses to take an art apprecia- 


tion course he or she may not.. 


However, as mentioned earlier, 
COBE does not believe that as 
adults in a free society or as 
consumers, paying exorbitant 
rates for education, that stu- 
dents are entitled to choose their 
courses. COBE’s argument can 
be rejected. 


Moreover, COBE is worried 
that undergraduate education is 
getting too specialized. “The 
liberal arts program became 
diluted. Moreover, the liberal 
arts programs themselves became 
more specialized, often serving 
as training for graduate work.” 
Thus, general edu€ation pro- 
grams “began,” and still are an 
attempt to prevent specialization 
in liberal arts education. 

To prevent this, COBE 
proposes that liberal arts stu- 
dents take a semester of compu- 
ter science or physics in their 
general education program. What 
else is a student at UVM trying 
to do but get into a graduate 
school and forge ahead in his or 
her career? Why should a stu- 
dent be bothered with additional 
requirements, some of them for 
entirely esoteric. reasons given 
the competitive setting of to- 
day’s jobmarket? Universities 
serve students, and not vice- 
versa. 

, Finally, although COBE did 
not want to “jump on Harvard’s 
bandwagon,” the final proposal 
selects the same topics as Har- 
vard’s core curriculum save one. 

Given the realities of UVM 
finances, classroom overcrowd- 
ing, underpaid faculty, under- 
staffed departments, and an 
advising system that COBE 
recognizes as inadequate, it 
might be wise for a committee 
to be formed to straighten out 

~the more fundamental problems 
of the university before embark- 
ing on an overhaul of the curri- 
culum. 

Students are here to gain. 
the necessary tools to go on and 
further their careers elsewhere. 
They need not be burdened with 
a curriculum that requires them 
to take courses they haven't 
historically taken, as pointed out 
by COBE, or, most importantly, 
have no choice in taking. 


Decision Deters 


Board’s decision is anti-nuclear. 
He contends tlHat Seabrook 
investment “is not a_ risky 
business venture,” and that the 
Board’s stance “merely makes 
Private investment ‘‘unattrac- 
tive” because private investors 
would not be guaranteed a profit 
from interest return. He claims 
that investor apprehension 
caused by the decision has been 
misinterpreted as a sign that the 
Seabrook: project is risky in 


_ general. 


Without CWIP costs figured 
into eurrent rates, GMP may 
abandon its plans for invest- 
ment. McTague stated that, as 4 
result, rates will be higher in the 
future because ‘“‘there are no 
other alternatives to Seabrook 
power for the late 80’s at the 
moment.” 


(continued on page 7) 
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ROTC Blooddrive - 
Draws From 
All Students | 


The UVM ROTC program is 
currently sponsoring a campus- 


wide blood drive which is taking 


place this week from Monday 
thru Friday at the Red Cross on 
North Prospect Street. 

Stationed at a ‘table in 
upstairs Billings last Thursday 
and Friday, ROTC cadets saw an 


“outstanding” turnout of volun- 


teers, and signed up 115 UVM 


' students to -donate blood. Al- 
though most students were co- 


operative and interested, some 
had either given blood too 
recently to donate again, while 
others were just afraid to 
donate. It was interesting to 


note that, when small groups of - 


students seemed hesitant or 
indecisive as to whether or not 
to donate, they overcame their 
hesitations by deciding to 
donate in a “group effort,” all 
deciding to give it a try together. 
The idea for a campus-wide 

~ blood drive came out of a ROTC 
recruiting team megting in which 
various activities are planned for 
ROT@and UVM students. Ann 
Marie Famulari, a ROTC sopho- 


more who volunteered to mn: 
and coordinate the blood drive’ 
with the help of a small group of 


other cadets, explained that a lot 
of cooperation and time was 
’ needed to put up posters publi- 
cizing the drive, and staff tables 
in Billings to recruit volunteers 
and answer any questions con 
cerning the drive. 


.. -This is the first time ‘that 
ROTC has ever sponsored a 
blood drive’ aimed toward all 
UVM students, as opposed to 


only those students involved in . 


the ROTC program, Famulari 
emphasized that the goal of this 


project is to “get ‘the whole . 


campus involved, and benefit the 
Burlington community,” 
Because she believes that donat- 
ing blood is an easy gnd free 
Service in which one can partici- 
pate to lielp the community, 
Famulari seems intrinsically 
motivated and extremely enthu- 
siastic about working on the 
blood drive. 

At the Red Cross Blood 
Center, students having just 
given blood seemed just as 
enthusiastic as the cadets. Twen- 
ty-five out of the one hundred 
and fifteen students signed up 
had already donated by the end 
of the day on Monday. The 
general feeling seemed to be that 
if you are able to give, why not 
donate to help someone else. 
One student said, “I feel good 
giving to somebody who needs 
it.” Most of the students were 
regular donors but had gone for 
more than the required two 
months since last donating 
blood. They felt that the ROTC 
Blood Drive and moreover, the 
actively recruiting cadets . in 
Billings, provided the extra push 
needed to get them down to the 
Red Cross to donate. 


Photo by Michael Nasoff ' 


Students gave blood at the Red Cross this week as Part of — 


the ROTC Blood Drive. 


Seabrook Decision... 
(continued from last page) 


He explained that wood- 
burning plants “just don’t work 
out,” adding that “there would 


be no way to get Ontario Hydro ~ 


power here,” and “Hydro Que- 


bec would not provide year- 


round service.”” When asked if 
any sources were being investiga- 
ted, he said, “there are none to 
investigate.” t 
When asked whether conser- 
vation techniques would be 
increased in light of his dim view 
of “power. options, McTague 
replied that “conservation could 
“not possibly compensate ‘for 
Seabrook power. Anyone who 
tells you that is engaging’ in 
populist polemics.” .. 
Environmentalists argue, 
however, that the sources 
McTague has thrown. away as 
alternatives are viable, that con- 
servation could make drastic 
changes in energy needs, , and 
that Seabrook power is unattrac- 
tive. Barry 
the Vérmo 
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CWIP costs because it does not 
want to subject them to a risky 
investment. 


._ At present, there is. an 
appeal before the State Supreme 
Court to overtum the PSB 
decision to invest in Seabrook. 


‘This appeal was filed by VPIRG 
“and ratepayers ag well as . the 


New England Regional Energy 
Project (NEREP), 


As a result of the decision, 
these groups are now- in -the 
process of deciding whether to 
drop the appéal, due. to. the. 
unlikelihood of investment. ~ 


Elizabeth Bach, of NEREP, 


feels that “the best way to battle . 


the nuclear bureaucracy is 
through €conomic. reasoning.” If 
CWIP. costs cannot be included 
in current rates because of the 
economic uncertainty of invest- 
ments in Seabrook, construction. 


Director of jg 


- said 
» ms; by 


i; 


Ww to Withdfaw the appeal . 
to burden shareholders § with~ 


until it is absolutely sure of 
GMP"s inability to-invest. ee 


COME IN AND GET YOUR SECRET CARD 


10% 20% 30% 50% even 100% | 


OFF THE ORIGINAL TICKET PRICE 


NOVEMBER Ist, 2nd, 3rd 


Rules Of The Game: 
1... All customers entering the store will receive.a free secret sale card. Good 


for your first purchase. 


2..A salesperson will remove the gold seal, and‘ announce to you the 
amount of your discount, before you-make your purchase. . 


3. ‘After each purchase you will receive a new-secret sale card to use towa C 
your next purchase, and-so on all through the sale. 


4. At least 10% off your next purchase! Everybody's a winner. 


SHOP EVERY SECRET SALE DAY! 
- SHOP.NOW FOR CHRISTMAS! — 
_ SHOP EVERY SECRETSALEDAY! ~~ 
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Tickets Available — 


OV 5th 9a.m. 


at UVM Patrick Gym 


2 Dee 


The 


Hunger Project: 


An In-Depth Look 


Raises Questions 


By Helen Pelzman 
In. November of 1977, the 


Hunger Project committed itself. 


to ending world hunger by 1997 
advocating all its members 
accept the plight of starving 
millions into their consciousness 
and respond accordingly in their 
own “context of behavior.” 


Werner. Erhard, creator of 


the Erhard Seminar Training 
Program (est), founded the pro- 
ject’ as an independent, non- 
profit organization and gave the 
foundation $400,000 in an inter- 
est free loan. In addition the est 
Foundation, a _ tax-deductible 
off-shoot of the program head- 
quarters, gave the project a 
$100,000 grant to finance a 
series of presentations initiating 
the Hunger Project. ; 

40,000 Americans paid $6 
to attend this series,- generating 
enough financial backing for the 
Project to get off the ground. In 
‘the phraseology of the est 
philosophy, it was Erhard, not 
these contributing: members, 
who “gave” the Hunger Project 
to those Americans who want 
to provide their personal resour- 
ces for ending all hunger in the 
world within two decades. 

A six-mogth investigation 
by Mother Jones (Dec. 1978), 
contributing reporter Suzanne 
Gordon, and the Center for 
Investigative Reporting of Oak- 
land, California, has revealed an 
interesting set of facts concern- 
ing the Hunger Project’s object- 
ives. q 

1) The. Hunger Project has 
nonprofit status, which gives it 
the ability to receive tax-deduct- 
ible contributions. But this use 
of a non-profit. organization to 
recruit customers for a profit 
one is in violation of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Internal 
Revenue Service laws. 

2) In various ‘cities across 
the country, Erhard disciples 


“Sue Norris, Burli 


one will 


ngton member o, the Hunger Project, “no 
notice when the world hunger problem is solved.” 


one tnotice when the world hunger problem is solved." 


have organized a ‘Hunger Project 
Seminar Series’ at $30 per 
enrollment. Yet the proceeds go 
not to the Hunger Project, but 
directly to est. 

3) The official claim that est 
and ‘the Hunger Project are 
organizationally separate is fabri- 
cation. Careful examination 
reveals that top personnel Pass 
through a reVolving door from 
est to the Hunger Project. In 
many cities, the Hunger Project 
is Housed in est offices. Est 
graduate bulletins advertise Hun- 
ger Project events... 


“dm fairly clear that 
whatever's happening 


in est is really 


* 


happening in the 
world,so how can 

you call it est?” 

daadigr Werner Erhard. 


The three initial directors of 
the Hunger Project, Michael 
Chatzky, Robert Dunnet and 
Mark Schiavenza, all work out of 
the law firm of est lawyer and 
off-shore tax - haven expert, 
Harry Margolis, In addition, 
Dunnet was vice-president of 
Erhard Seminars Training, Inc. 
when that was est’s corporate 
name, and Chatzsky was one of 
the directors of California Aes- 
thetics, which was once the sole 
shareholder i in est.. 

The Hunger Project’s resi- 
dent hunger expert, Roy Proster- 
man, the man who does the 
traveling hunger road show with 
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Erhard, receives a°grant from an 


est foundation which helps his: 


own hunger consulting work. 

When Gordon questioned 
Erhard about these apparent 
affiliations between est and the 
Hunger Project, Erhard respond- 
ed, “For me.,> the whole issue of 
what’s-est and what isn’t est had 
disappeared. I know that is not 
true for most of the rest of. the 
world, but, for me, the boundar- 
ies have kind of washed away. 
I'm fairly clear that whatever’s 
happening in est is really hap- 
pening in the world, so hew can 
you call it est? It’s what’s 
happening and I’m very clear 
that it’s what’s happened. I used 
to be clear about that when 
nobody was clear about it. And 
therefore I didn’t see much use 
in saying it very often, although 
I did from time to time. But 
now I don’t think it’s my clarity 
anymore. I think that people are 
pretty clear it’s what’s happen- 
ing.* 

What is it exactly that the 
Hunger Project does? Its major 
objectives are’ to communicate 
and enroll members. It-does not 
offer any solutions to hunger, 
like food self-sufficiency, 
decreasing consumption: or 
population control. Rather it 
asks its members to view world- 
wide starvation as a “wonderful 


opportunity to make a differ- . 


ence in the world.” 

Enrollees must signify their 
commitment to the project by 
filling out a card which identifies 
the different consciousnesses 
one can adopt in order to end 
world starvation. One can (1) 
fast on the 14th day of -each 
month, (2) enroll other indivi- 
duals in the Hunger Project, (3) 
offer a monetary contribution to 
the Hunger Project, or (4) create 
an individual form of participa- 
tion. 


y 


Photo by Joyce Hulm | 


Grant Donovan, UVM senior, ‘...now when I run, I feel like 
ve been given responsibility for the world.” 


ship, for “‘The project transcends 
politics, it transcends race and 
age, it transcends all the traps 
that have misguided the process 
of human development in the 
past,” said Norris.-However, it 
seems that the Project has not 
remained completely free from 
political affiliation. 


“..d1 friend of mine...said that although she 


hadn't decided on any action..she had actually ° 
_ Stopped wasting food. The project's message 


had entered into her conciousness...” 


For example,” said Sue 
Norris, a member of the Burling- 
ton chapter of the Hunger 
Project, “a friend of mine in the 
Project came up to me the other 
day and said that although she 
hadn’t decided on any action in 
particular, that she had actually 
stopped wasting food. The pro- 
ject’s message had entered into 
her consciousness and she had 
acted out its message in her own 
form of participatior.’” ? 

The Project distributes liter- 
ature and recruits members in 
communities across the country 
as well as worldwide, At present, 
the Project claims 750,000 inter- 
national menibers. There are no 
national breakdowns of member- 


-~ 


aoe 


a 


Sue Norris 


e uantum Leap, a. 
Hunger Project publication, 
reported'‘in January of 1979 that 
“the role of the Hunger Project 
in the work of the Presidential 
Commission on World Hunger is - 
extremely important. The inten-~ 
tion to create new priorities 
which will allow hunger to. end 
comes out of an ‘enrolled 
community’.”’ 

President Carter’s son Chip 
represented his father at a 
three-day Hunger Project sympo- 
sium at a Tarrytown, New York 
Executive Conference Center in 
September, 1978. ; 

Quantum-Leap and.A Shift 


‘in’ the Wind are both Hunger 


Project publications which are 


-~ The United Nations has ‘ 
declared 1979 The International 
Year. of the Child, marking the 
20th anniversary of the UN Bill ' 
of Rights for the world’s child- 


gen, That Bill of Rights includes 


declarations. of the right to 
‘proper food, health care, and 
‘education; the right to imme- 
diate relief in times of disaster; 


~ and. the right. to affection, love, 


‘and 
“Busing 1979, the UN Gener- 

al Assembly. is seeking to.focus .. 
"’ the world’s attention on children ~ 
. and.to ‘generate programs that 


subsidized by monetary contri- 
butions made by members. In 
1978 30,000 tax-deductible 
contributions totalling over 
$883,800 were received by the 
16 salaried directors of the 
Hunger Project at their San 
Francisco offices. : 
$2,500 of this money was 
donated to-a British hufiger 
Organization called Oxfam. The 
rest _was generated into. the 
continued communication of tie 


‘Hunger Project t6. the*American - 


public. : = aise 

- This publicity _includes* 
office space and salaries for the 
16 paid directors of the Project, 
slide shows, films, and orienta- 
tion programs for communities 
around the world, in addition to 
the Hunger Project ~Seminar 


Series, which costs’ $30 per 


enrollment. 
“Enrolling in« the Hunger 


Project is a. -declaration of ~ 
personal independence from the 
condition that says individuals: _ 
don’t matter... You have to look — 


inside... to yourself, You may 


have to-pierce through layers of 


conditioning to recall that child- 
like experience that you, yes, 
you, are here to make the world. 


work, and that-you are up to it. 


The experienee is ‘there along 
with the innate. sense of respon- 


sibility for the human family | 
that somehow the human condi-._ 


tion has never been able to. 
suppress...” declares A Shift in 


‘(continued on page.18) : 
action programs in each country ~ 


ather than into setting up a> 


word commission. The ‘UN™ 
International Children’s Emer-_ 
gency Fund (UNICEF) is coor» 


-dinating the year’s ~ activities, 


UNICEF is serving as a com- 
munications channel through 


~ Which nations can exchange . 
ideas, publicize activities and ° 
‘invité participation; 


In the . Year’ of the Child® 


Dirty Harry's 4 
Back...and HBO’s ——’ 
Got Him 


HBO delivers classic Clint 
Eastwood excitement in 
“The Enforcer”— uncut, un- 
edited, uninterrupted. And 
the action outlasts the final 
shootout. There's football 
highlights and more big 
movies. With HBO, home is 
where the hits are. 


A SERVICE OF 


GREEN MTN. CABLE 
CALL 658-3050 


HBO 


Go Home!!! on 
AMTRAK’S MONTREALER 


‘Roundtrip ‘group rates for Thanksgiving ‘to New York 
City. Free beer on train, guaranteed seats. Leave 
‘Monday night, 11/19, and return from New York 


Sunday night, 11/25. For further information, please 
get in: touch with-Rabinson. Foster,’ Marsh 214,-UMM, 
4:30 — 5:15 and 6:30 — 10:00 p.m: on weekdays, 
656-2906, before “Wednesday,” November 14. $65. 
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By Caroline’ Smith 


Two women living on Wilks fourth “ 


* floor woke up one morning to find 
grafitti covering the outside of their door. 
The blue ink writing alluded to watching 
the two undress at night. “I. want your 
body” and “you have nice tits” were 


‘some of the phrases that had been scrib- 


~ bled there. 

“We’ve had problems like this all 
semester,” said one of the women living 
in the room. “There are a lot of parties at 
this end of the hall and the memo board 
on our door often gets covered with this 
junk, I guess it’s just a convenient wom- 
an’s door.”’ ' 

Sexual harassment takes many forms. 
It’s the whistle on the street, lewd com- 
ments yelled. by strangers or the grafitti 

“on the door. Women. ignore it. Society 
condones it. Men perpetuate it. 

“Until six months ago, I ignored 
these ‘little rapes’,” said Suzanne Harkless, 


co-director of the Women’s Organization 


and Referral Center (WORC). “To° 


pretend that we aren’t being harassed is 


| the only defense that society condones. 


Women are taught to try to block it out 


mentally.” ) 

Members of WORC recently. held 
discussions on sexual harassment “in the 
streets,” and ways women can react to 
this type of harassment. - 

“Finding effective ways to react is 
difficult,” continued Harkless. ‘One 
immediately wants to yell obscenities 
back, but these inevitably get turned 
around by the harassers. Besides, those 
are their tactics, their weapons.” 

Like any weapon, words can hurt 
those against .whom they ~are used. 
Repeated verbal assaults with words 
which are sexually loaded can eat away at 


self respect, feelings of independence, and ° 


privacy. 
“I was walking across Dartmouth 
College campus one evening a few years 


ago when a‘man on a bicycle stuck out 
his hand and grabbed my breast,” said 
Bonnie Losick, a UVM graduate student. 
“Then he rode off so quickly he never 
saw.’ that ‘he had knocked me to the 
ground. I was fortunate to have someone 
I was on.my‘Wway to-meet who could 
. understand the humiliation, the sense of 
powerlessness, and the anger that | felt.” 
“I didn’t report the incident then 
because, I rationalized, they couldn't 
catch the guy anyway,” Losick _con- 
tinued. “I now. regret my inaction. It 
would have recorded that, yes, these 
things do happen. These problems can’t 


be solved unless it is shown that they are _ 


happening. At the very least, I could have 
put my anger into something productive. 
Instead, I still carry it around.” 
Humiliation, anger and powerlessness 
are feelings frequently brought out in 
discussions of sexual harassment. Few in 
society take a serious view of the prob- 


lem, a fact which further isolated women. 
Their requests for assistance are often 


met with responses like “What’s the big 
deal?” and “Just ignore it.” Victims often 


see’ themselves as the cause for the abuses. 


Things like their style of dress, the time 


of day and the area in which they’re 
walking can all be cited as reasons for 
harassment. 
Why do men harass women, either 
verbally, physically or with ogling stares? 
Some would say that these “little 


rapes” are aspects of misogeny, male 
ee 


“Social noms do not 
speak to the men 
who harass women...” 


domination and ‘sexual exploitation. 
Others contend that it stems from .an 
historical view of women as property and, 
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‘more recently, as sex objects. Many men — 


and women feel there is nothing wrong 
with this type’ of behavior. as no one is 
physically hurt'by it. 

“Some women seemed ~ to really 
enjoy it,’’ said one man. “They would 
walk by twice ~or drop something.” 

“Yeah, when I was in high school,” 
said another man in the same group, ‘“‘we 
used to drive by cars filled with girls and 
flash numbered cards at them, like kirid 
of a rating.” , 

“Both men and women are the 
victims of our socialization,” said UVM 
Sociology instructor Jerry Hotaling. 
“‘Many men can not live up to the mascu- 
line role, and they attempt to deal with, 
what they perceive as a vulnerable situa- 
tion by expressing power over women. 
Sexual harassment, rape and wife beating 
are.conceptually related in their power 
structures.” 

Some women do react to men who 
are harassing them, and according to 
~ Harkless, the most effective reaction is to. 
be as rational as possible; this can be a 
shock to the harasser. 


In one instance, a woman 


walking, down South Prospect Street 
when-several men in a car drove by. They 
yelled “Hey, baby, spread your legs,” at 
her. She kept walking. The car stopped at 
the light at Pearl Street, and she saw she 
would catch up with them. She began to 
prepare a response to the comment. She 
walked past the car, then turned to face 


“Does the motivation for 
these intrusions lie in the 
glossy pages of a 

‘girly’ magazine...? ” 

them. “First of all,’ she retorted, “I’m 
not a baby. And secondly, don’t ever tell 
me what to do.” 


“I felt so good being abJe to Tespond 
. to the harassment,” the’woman said at a 


VY yy 
MN 


recent WORC meeting. “fwas ‘lucky to 


“have the chance-to prepare what I wanted 


to say because my first reaction was to 
explode emotionally.” - ‘ 

The language used to harass women 
is diverse, but. its meaning is not really 


- different. “‘Hey, beautiful’ is no better 


> 9 


than ‘Spread your legs’,” said Harkless. 
‘“Beautiful’ (insofar as it refers to a 
woman’s sexual’ status) turns to ‘cunt’ 


very rapidly'when dealing with stran- 


> 


gers. 
Power is an integral part. of sexual 
harassment. Women are socialized to be 
polite, to say “please” when making a 
request. Somehow, politeness turns into 
pleading when used by a woman in 


‘Tesponding to sexual harassment. In .a 


power play situation, women are taught, 


to back down while men are more likely _ 


to hold their ground and, if necessary, 
fight. . 

“When this man was bothering me 
out at Red Rocks,” commented another 
woman, “I couldn’t help saying to him 
‘Please leave me alone’ when what I was 
feeling was much more vicious. I con- 
stantly question why we should have to 


deal with this harassment.” 
Women are the victims of these 


attacks as they are of most sexually- - 


oriented crimes. Men are the perpetua- 
tors. 

Doés the motivation for these 
intrusions lie in the glossy pages of a 
“girly”’ magazine, in the historical roots 
of relations between the sexes, in recent 
societal pressures and conditions, or in 


the men who do the yelling and glaring? 
The question remains unanswered. 


Unlike rape, wife-beating, or even sexual 
harassment on the job, very few studies 
have been done on public sexual harass- 
ment. 


There are no laws specifically con- - 


cerning this type of harassment. Social 
norms do not speak to the men who 


harass _ women, though — these norms 
encourage women to ignore it. Women 


aré taught to, watch the way they dress, 
and act, and to keep away from public 
Places where they may be harassed. 
Often, women’s responses to _public 
harassment are termed “hysterical.”” 

“The women who are disgusted never 
reacted much,” one man told me. “Usual- 
ly they were the bitches anyway.” 

“I became sensitive to this harass- 
ment,” said Harkless, “as I became aware 
of my right to say ‘no’ to unwanted 
sexual advances. ; 

“I was working on my personal 
relationships with men yet every time I 
Stepped into the street I noticed men 
watching me and making comments. | 
realized that I shouldn’t have to put up 
with being treated as a sex object, or be 
subjected to such abuse on the Streets.” 

Harassment can cut deeply. Solicita- 
tions on the street are an attack on a 
woman’s sexuality, her right to indepen- 
dence in her actions and of the privacy to 


.-which we are all entitled. Yet, women 


have adapted to these attacks, and 
frequently ignore the revulsion they feel. 
However, this does nothing to put a stop 
to harassment. Lately, some women have 


been talking about the issue of “little 
rapes.”’ Through these discussions they are 
finding words to respond to their attack- 
ers. As a minority of men perpetuate 
this behavior, a minority of women have 
begun to take action against it. But the 
problem continues. ; 

“Twas walking down South Winooski 
Avenue around 8 p.m. one night when a 
man pulled over and asked me for direc- 
tions to the Interstate,” said one women. 
“I was passing the then-unfinished 
parking garage where there wasn’t much 
light. 

“I explained the directions twice 
because he didn’t seem to understand. I 
was just about to walk on when he psked 
me for a match. Finally I understood 
what was going on. This man had one 
hand on the steering wheel and one in his 


- Crotch. I turned and ran.” 
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[he SkiRack, a Crisp 


Cross-country skiing. People of all ages are 
discovering it’s a great way to cope with 


winter. od - 


The SkiRack is the shop for X?C 
equipment. Quality gear, priced right. But 
whether yYou’re a beginner or an experienced 

. tourer, it’s important to know there’s 


someone you can depend on 


The SkiRack has introduced a lot of people 
.. to X-C skiing, and we're proud of our 
reputation for getting people started offon __ 
the right track. We talk to people..:and help 


a 


in your winte: 


Waxing clinics e 
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X-C lessons. Rentals. 
very Monday evening. 

Clothing and accessories. And to stay close to 
the action, we'll be opening up a shop at the new 


SS 
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them determine their 1 ‘ 
tg - We want you to get the most enjoyment 
possible from X-C skiing: So, we followup . @ 
*. every sale with the “little things” that really 4 
. count. a eae 


Sherman Hollow Ski.Touring Center in Huntington. — 
We want to kéep X-C affordable, too. You éan ° 
continue to depend on the SkiRack fér the best in , 
p+ > 2 complete ski packages and special deals —like our kids’ 
os trade-in ger tha Schtect, hal down ee Rika dihe he ‘ 
Ss gy Ss Let the SkiRack-help’put it all together for you this 
_ 2) winter-.at Lower Maint Street, Downtown Burlington, - 
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Hot cider 


Be sera et a 


er) 


662-93 


mk + CREAMSICLE + 
is not just an icecream pop — 3 
discover this unique and.tasty’ beverage 
daily in the lounge 
along with a number 
of other tempting selections. 


_ Remember; hors d'oeuvres are available © 
C daily 4-- 7 p.m. « 
The Oyster Bar is open 
Wed_ Thurs., & Fri, 4 - 7 p.m. a 
* pet and you can enjoy dessert anytime, > 


Hottest New Drink of thé Year 


Super smooth! Fire enthuslesth any. 
time with this wonderful warm-up! 


1 jigger (1% 02.) 
Southern Comfort 
Small stick cinnamon 

Slice lemon peel 


Put cinndinon,./emon 
peel and Southern - 
Comfort in mug. Fill 
with cider and stir. 
(Put spoon.in mug 
to.pour hot cider.) 


Southern Se 


Nothing’s so delicious as Comfort® on-the-rocks! 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, 80-100 PROOF LIQUEUR. ST. LOUIS. MO 63132 


AN INVITATION 


OF OVER 700 DIFFERENT 
FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 


MOST PRINTS $2.00 to $3.75 


ORIENTAL ° RENAISSANCE ° MODERNISM. 
SURREALISM « IMPRESSIONISM © CANADIAN. 


LIMITED EDITIONS OF OJIBWAY INDIAN ART 


1-2, 1979 


‘Date: _Oct. 31 - Nov. 
Time: | 9a.m. - 5p.m. 
Location: Marsh 
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q With Liberty and Taskice for So é... 


| Probation, Friendship, and a 
: mizieoamen Dawning 
| Sea Se oat teat - Realization 


Ha “few. However, _people in some 
| occupations are more often 

Bhs to other parts of ‘form offeréd | a ‘od. diveudlon a police officer called her down 
fj Armerican society. : asked questions and wréte at the to the sidewalk where he was 
||| Mary Praught, a UVM same time, glancing up only standing next to 4 trash can. He 
| senior, worked as an intern in enough so I wouldn’t appear too kicked a small canvas bag lying 
HI 


the ‘Adult Probation Division of ‘yncomfortable. S next to the trash can over to her 
he Washington, ‘D. C. Superior “Are you still living at 1450 and asked her what she had to 
tCourt' last summer. Her relation Georgia Avenue, N.W.?” She say about it, Even though she 
with a particular client inspired podded. She continued to swore under oath that she’d 
the following story: respond with simple gestures to never seen it before, the officer 
By Mary Praught all the questions I asked during arrested her. She was convicted 
As an’ intern with the — that first interview, except when following a brief trial in which 
Probation Department, I was I asked if she had been rearrest- the officer testified he found the 
jgiven Barbara’s case early in my ‘ ed since her last reporting date. heroin in her Possession. 
| training period. She was suppo- “Aw no. I don’t even go out When [read her statement, | 
ised to report weekly. According on the street no more. I .ain’t couldn’t help scoffing at the 
to my supervisor, Barbara never stupid enough to hang around dramatics of it, wondering from 


Wpress her. “Barbara resents hav- me in.’ taken her story. She deserves 
ing to report here: She'll come I had assumed that everyone ~credit, I thought, for at least 
in, sign the report form, answer’ who ‘gets into trouble feels trying to talk her way out of it. 
your questions, and leave quick- Most of the probationers on my 
ly. She doesn’t even wait around caseload had pled guilty to the 
i long enough to schedule another ; ; charges. Most had previous 
}appointment, but you know as .# Judge Jenkins records and* convictions, so 
she’ll be in the very next Thurs- = Say they’d learned about the senten- 
| day. Judge Jenkins is waiting for is waiting for the cing process and what the judges 


F 


| the chance to lock her up again chance to lock want. They learned that it’s 


} and if she misses just one week, : os easier to plead guilty because 
ij he might do it. She knows that, her up again ‘ they'll be sentenced quicker 
#so she'll be here every Thurs- (they won’t have to sit in jail 


day.” while waiting for a trial) and the 
The first time she reported . Sentence will generally be more 
to me, she did as my supervisor abused, so I disregarded what lenient. : 
yPredicted. Yet, she wasn’t any- she said about giving them an In my view, then, Barbara 
thing like what I had anticipa- excuse, Of course she wants to was not only a criminal, but she 
ted. Instead of rushing in full of put the blame on someone else. was a defiant one. She came 
self-confidence and _ tenacity, Of course she would rationalize from a. broken home, from % 
Barbara faltered in, languidly sat about the trouble she’s had, and black, low income section of 
down and proceded to scrape ice say the cops pick on her, Before D.C. Her two older brothers 
cream off the bib of her beige I knew Barbara, it had never were serving long prison terms 
cotton overalls while the rest of occurred to me that she might for armed robbery. 
her ice cream sandwich dripped be anything._more _ than ‘‘a_ Pre-sentence investigations 
on my desk. When she saw the criminal,” Her record was so provided a brief survey of her 


ice cream on my desk, she wiped extensive, and she had been social and psychological past. 
it up with the palm of her hand charged with so many different. They concluded that Barbara 
and rubbed her hand on her crimes, 1 never expected: 
shorts. I offered her a Kleenex, any innocence on her part. authority, and very lethargic, 
but she-didn’t take it. She sat Yet, in some of her cases, but she was not an immediate 
like a guilty child, fidgeting with” her statements as the defendant danger to society. None of her 
Hl her sticky hands, were remarkably different from charges involved any malicious 


was uncooperative, defiant of 


- Barbara, Ahad. a short, tight the official Statement. The of, 
had 
Hf afro and -unusually large eyes cial statement is © offi- acts ‘such as assault. She ha 


2s 4 f 
which seemed to bulge out of ten by the arresting Sfimnt been charged with possession o 


Tt ffi d 
ii] her dark face. ‘Her eyes immedi-' cont siting tabhes Hood vietnng dangerous weapons, but she ha 


‘iipately caught my attention and .. witnesses’ involved. never injured or threatened to 
my) About. ‘ tence 
itl first met her. I. realy cult, two and a half years ed Sor injure anyone, Each pre-sentence 


report on her recommended 
a Saaee “to be under ve she. . was Prosecuted probation supervision and coun- 
poser toward mé, so 1 Act (Uh pei Narcotics are os “ree to incarcera- 


Sa At ur. . AY © i a a ee a ae uh Fe hn Li ET Oe ae was not u til two years 
= A ‘Vermont Bie Restau a wi: ie ~  Rarba: said on her_ state. ‘the ier Bonvicted of 
Sa or, Ti me, News) it ek 1 evs Sb trad aes a ae ment bat she was siti onher ii” tne 


ee 


Wiriends when... n-which her 
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Wjsaid much and he said he didn’t ang give "em an excuse to take which TV program she had | 
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sh 
was incarcerated. After she had 
spent a year in prison, the rest of - 
her seven year sentence was 
suspended and she was placed 
on probation for five years, She 


. Was then assigned a probation 


officer — my supervisor, 

He had seen her every week 
for six months before the judge 
allowed her visits to be reduced 
to one per month. However, 
before two months had passed, 
she was rearrested — not convict- 


didn’t even knowl was gonna 
have one ’til 1 was six-months 
along and showing. My: mothe 
told me I was. probably preg. 
nant, but I didn’t think so,” She 
supports the children by work 
ing nights cleaning _offices -i 
downtown D.C., assisted by; 
welfare payments. _ . 

She didn’t choose to be 
come pregnant and neither did 
she commit premeditated 


crimes. The circumstances she 


\grew up facing were completely 


ed, but rearrested — for driving a 


stolén motor vehicle. Any time a 
probationer is rearrested, he or 
she immediately. becomes a 
maximum supervision candidate 
and has to be.seen at least once a 
week, . 

My first interview with 


Barbara had occurred just a few 


weeks after she had been re- 
assigned to the maximum super 
vision level. The charge against 
her had been dropped because 
the vehicle actually had not been 
stolen. Even so, her probation 
status remained at the maximum 
level. She’d have to wait six 
months before there would be 
any reduction in these visits. 

The second time Barbara 
reported to me I asked her about 
the charge, but she just shrug- 
ged, as if to imply. she had 
nothing to do with it. ] didn’t 
care how much of a criminal she 
was — I felt a strong sense of 
injustice about her case. Of 
about 70 probationers, only 
Barbara reported consistently as 
directed, held a steady job, and 
Saw a counselor at the Depart- 
ment’ of Social Services. If 
anyone deserved a lower classifi- 
cation, it was Barbara. 

Veteran probation officers 
take it for granted -that the 
probationers will miss appoint- 
ments. Every day, half the 
outgoing mail is in regard to 
probationers missing scheduled 
appointments. Yet Barbara never 
missed an appointment. 

I couldn’t help mentioning 
these thoughts to her. She 
responded by glaring up at me 
with her huge, glassy eyes. 
Somehow she didn’t seem defi- 
ant or callous anymore; she 
seemed_rather pathetic. 

“Barbara, maybe because 
the charge was so obviously 
unwarranted, the Judge will 


‘change your status back. [’ll 


send a request to his chambers 
today and... Barbara, you look 
so depressed!”’ 


“...her statement’s 
as d defendant 
were remarkably 
different from the. 
official statement.” 


She quickly glanced® up at 
me, as if she wanted to make 
certain I had really said that, 
and, after a short pause, said, 
““Everyone else says I look evil.” 

Those were her exact words. 
I remember them ~precisely 
because I hadn’t expected her to 
say something so private. I did 
not know what to say until 
Barbara started smiling. Then 1 
smiled, and we laughed together. 

By talking with her,-some- 
times for hours at a‘ time, I 
discovered’ much about Barbara 
that wasn’t in the huge file of 
hers, but probably should have 
been. On one of her visits 
Barbara brought in her two 
children. Her oldest child is 
thirteen, the second is ni 
(Barbara was only nine when 
had her first child.) “I reall 
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“ The threat of 

incarceration did 

not intimidate 
her...” 


different from mine, and_ her 
options, in turn, were very 
different. I have been taught to 
consider the consequences of 
what -I- do, to consider the 


possibility that if I got pregnant, @ 


I would have a child dependent 
on me, and that if I shot-heroin 
or participated in a robbery 
I might have to serve time in 
prison. Barbara, on the other 
hand, didnot look at the conse 
quences. From talking with her, 
I noticed that she was amazingly 
unconcerned about the possible 
outcomes of her actions, particu- 
larly her lawlessness, unless they 
immediately affected her, as 
when she searches for a job o 
when she is placed in prison. 

The threat of incarceration 
did not intimidate her, she 
indicated, enough to prevent he 
from. breaking the law. She 


‘added, however, that when she 


was on probation, the threat o 
incarceration became , More 
menacing, and she really tried to 
stay out of trouble. 
-Through knowing Barbara, 
my views of criminal justice have 
changed. I once readily advo 
cated prison. Now I can under- 
stand the effects of differing 
social conditions and adverse 
circumstances on one’s view o 
the law and authority. Also, as 
evidenced in  Barbara’s case, 
one’s social status may influence 
the treatment received from 
people in positions of authority, 
My first assessment of Bar- 


bara---was over-simplified and} 


incorrect. Our relationship 
changed because my perception 
of her did. Instead of remaining 
a name on a list of probationers, 
she became a person, still with 
definite faults, but also with 
vulnerabilities and sensitivities. 
Working with probationers 
was often discouraging’ and 
depressing. Some of the proba- 
tioners did fit my expectations 
of criminals, I could not trust or 
believe the hardened type at all. 
Yet Barbara, and quite a few 
others, did not fit that mold 
because they could be very 
personable human beings. 


I never said good-bye to 
Barbara because she did not 
report for her Thursday appoint 
ment the week I finished m 
internship at the D.C. Probatio 
Department. It was the first 
appointment she had missed 
since she was placed on proba 
tion. She knew it was my last 
week to see her. Probatio 
officers are told to use their ow 
discretion in determining whe 
ther or not to inform the judge 
about - matters like missing 
appointments, and I chose tc 
not. write the judge, but jus 


Tecord it and send the notice 


Barbara requesting that sh 
schedule another appointment 
mediately. On the bottom of 


the form letter, bl wrote, “Bye 


Darbara FUUU lu aa 
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former lead guitarist for Jefferson Airplane & Hot Tuna 


THE ALL. STARS 
Rolling Stone ‘Just about the best blues band in the Southeast’ 


8 PM FRI. NOV. 9th 
MEMORIAL FIELD HOUSE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
TICKETS $ 7.50 
AVAILABLE AT BAILYS MUSIC | 
AND PROCTFER PROCTER HALL | 
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_ Men Regularly 10 
.Mon& Thur only *8 
Women Regularly 10 
Mon & Thur only *12 


St., Burlington 


TAKE A CHANCE ON 
THE BOARDWALK ! 


COME TO 


PHI GAMMA DELTA’S (FISD & 
PIBETA PHS 


“MONOPOLY MARATHON” 


to benefit the American Cancer Society 


RAFFLE ! PRIZES GALORL ! 


Come and. Watch 
Where: Billings Center 
When: RIGHT NOW ! 


(NOV. 12,3) 
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Hunger... 


(continued from page 9) 


international organization has 
shifted from individual sponsor 
ship of children to broader 
community aid and development 
assistance. _ 

Save the Children channels 
its funds into child assistance 
and community development 
projects in some 430 needy 
communities in 17 nations over- 


‘seas and in the U.S. Approxi- 
mately % million children and ° 


their families have been aided by 
the agency’s activities. ive the 
Children believes that the needs 
of children are best met wher 
the needs of their family and 
community are taken into consi- 
deration. The Agency’s pro- 
grams, therefore, stress commu- 
nity projects which build self- 
help skills and group cohesion. 
Save the Children projects 
have included assisting in prod::- 
cer, consumer and craft coopera- 
tives, nutrition and health pro- 
grams, school, home, road, and 
water system construction, and 
various food and income produc- 
tion activities. The Agency 
stresses energy-saving, environ- 
mental-protecting agricultural 
activities and is testing ways in 
which to get appropriate techno- 
logy into the hands of have-not 
people in all parts of the world. 


Oxfam- 

Oxfam, a small non-profit 
international organization, aims 
to help developing countries 
become self-sufficient by spon- 
soring ‘agricultural and water 
supply projects all over the 
world. It began in England in 
1942 at the Oxford Committee 
for Famine Relief. Instead of 
carrying out projects on_behalf 
of others, Oxfam supports the 
efforts of local people who are 
working towards social and 


. economic. change through their 


own initiative and in their own 
way. 

Recently . Oxfam has been 
concentrating its efforts towards 
Malaysia and its boat people. 


Critical sanitation and _ health‘ 


problems exist in the refugee 
camps. 

‘Other Oxfam projects are 
ongoing in Peru, Tanzania, Zam- 
bia, Srilanka and Bolivia. Oxfam 
receives a large share of its 
funding through two yearly fasts 
involving 250,000 people who 
donate to the agency the money 


= they would have sperit on food 


that day. 


The Inter Faith Hunger Appeal 

‘The Interfaith Hunger 
Appeal is a coalition of Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jewish 
agencies representing _thrée 
major faiths in the U.S. The 
three = sponsoring agencies, 
Church ‘World’ Service (Protes- 
tant and Orthodox),- Catholic 
Relief Services, and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, have more than a 
century of cumulative experi- 
ences in planning and effecting 
relief and development. They are 
among the largest and oldest 
voluntary aid 


human problem that transcends 


- Greed or national origin, the 


three organizations founded this 
ecumenical non-profit organiza- 
tion in 1978 to mobilize resour- 
cés and expertise in combating 
hunger. 

What each of the sponsors 
do is similar in nature. They are 
committed to providing emer 
gency and disaster aid. The 
current thrust is towards alleviat- 


Organizations. - 
Recognizing that hunger is a~ 


“mary to: b 


themselves: « phans, the aged. 
the handicapped, and lepers. 


The organizations also 
design self- “help Projects, work- 
ing with the’ communities and 
local institutions in developing 
countries. They are assisting 
them in overcoming the root 
causes of hunger, poverty, and 
disease. 


Bread for the World 
Bread for the World is a 
Christian Citizen’s political 
lobbying movement that 
addresses government policies 
that concern the basic causes of 
hunger. The organization, 
founded 5 years ago; provides its 
30,000 members with back- 
ground information on hunger, 

both domestic and global. 
Bread for the World bases 
itself on the right of every man, 
woman, and child on earth to a 


nutritionally adequate diet. The 


members feel that the problem is 
far too massive for private 
agencies to tackle ‘alone. The 
resources that governments 
command must also be -used if 
food is to reach people in most 
areas of famine. 

They feel what is needed is 
long-term strategies that deal 
with the causes. These causes 
include poverty, illiteracy, lack 


_ of health services, technical 


inadequacy, rapid growth ~of 
population, and unemployment. 


American Friends Service 
Committee 

Founded by the Quakers in 
1917 to provide aid to post-war 
France, American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (AFSC) pro- 
motes peace through - relief, 
refugee assistance, and educa- 
tion. AFSC today carries on a 
wide variety of projects involv- 
ing education and action for 
social change in the United 
States and around the world. 

In the U.S., AFSC tends 
field workers to share commun- 
ity organizing skills with such 
groups as prisoners’ families, 
migrant workers, and welfare 
recipients. AFSC also engages in 
education on hunger and other 
issues. 

Outside the U.S. AFSC field 
workers are working in small 
grassroots projects with people 
of developing countries in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America and 
the Middle East. The people of 
each local community are direct- 
ly involved in planning and 
carrying out their own projects. 
AFSC’s assistance is intended to 
empower them to discover their 
own ability to solve their com- 
munities’ problems. 

‘The Food Policy Center 


The Food Policy Center is a 
Washington D,C.-based public 
interest group “which monitors 
food and Third World dev '»p- 


‘ment_ issues. 
__It_is a non-profit organiza- 


‘tion dedicated to eliminating 


world hunger and malnutrition. 
“The FPC monitors food policy 
and development legislation and, 
through research and public 
education, seeks the formulation 
of a coherent food policy 
designed to end hunger.” 

What FPC sees as the solution is 
educating the public. “If a solid 
foundation of understanding is 
created, the efforts of existing 
organizations is magnified enor- 
mously.” If the opinion leaders 
and a fair percentage of the 
Américan public can be. con- 
vinced that hunger is an issue of 
importance, that there are solu- 
tions, and that those solutions 
can be implemented, the FPC 
feels. the transformation neces- 
an end to world 
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Every Picture 


Tells A 
Story 


1 
By Nelson Hockert-| 


“Whoever said the camera never lies 
must have been am idiot,” UYM public 
relations photographer Art Huse told 
students gathered for the sixth Vermont 
Cynic “Media: .the Art of Impact” 
seminar last Thursday evening. “They 
certainly didn’t know the first thing 
about photography. You can flatter 
someone with a camera, or you can 
slander.them.” 

“You are the ‘bottom-line’ editor,” 
Huse told the photographers who com- 
posed the majority of the audience. “You 
have to choose what three-hundredth, or 
six-hundredth, of a second you want tc 
capture.” Mk: 

A slide projector’s blurry light 
shifted into focus on a sheet tacked to 
the south wall of Billings Marsh Lounge. 
Huse interspersed: discussion. of the 


techniques of photo editorialization with 
pointers for shooting high quality pic- 
tures in adverse conditions, and rambling: 
monologues on film and-camera quality, 
motor drives, editors and deadlines, 

“You can shoot one moment, and 
catch Lattie Coor looking like this,” Huse 
said, projecting a shot of Coor looking 
befuddled. “Or like this,” he continued, 
moving to the next slide, where Coor had 
flashed his famous smile for the camera. 

“If you wait for the right moment, 
you can get.a picture for what ever image 
you want to portray.” 

Art Huse ‘had something, and it 
impressed those of us who had talked 
with him before his presentation. Part of 
it was exhaustion, pure' and simple. Tired 
eyes, not quite seeing. Tired lips, not 
quite pronouncing. Tired skin, the color 
of headlights on the highway. Tired 


hands, blue veins bursting through the 
skin like high-voltage wires. ; 

“I could be sleeping,” was the first 
thing he’d said. ‘“‘Let’s. get started.” 

His exhaustion didn’t disappear. But 
you didn’t notice it after a while.. 

He brought a camera to his lecture, 
though it could hardly have been of use 
to him. He said that a serious photo- 
gtapher always had a loaded camera, and 
a variety of lenses, for “‘that one-in-a= 
million shot of_a+747 crashing on the 
UVM green, that wins you a Pulitzer 
Prize.” - 

Exhaustion was a part of it, because 
it was an exhaustion born. and nurtured: 
behind: the viewfinder, and later in the 
darkroom, Part .of it, too, was his dedi 
tion to his craft. But there was something 
more important than the:sum of the two 
something in the: way’ he was ho longer 
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A complete line of leather goods, on the rack or custom 
made, Jackets, vests, belts, bags, wallets, briefcases, caps, 
and sheepskin goods are but a few of the items available. 
Our footwear includes clogs, sandals, and moccasins. 
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By John Matarese and Russell Glitman 
After two special elections, ten years, 
and nearly $500,000 in -planning costs, 
Burlington voters approved a $1.5.million 
Church Street’. Marketplace bond on 
Tuesday. : 
The bond was approved by a narrow 
margin of less than 2%. A two-thirds 
majority. was requited for, passage. 5,138 
votes were cast in favor of the proposal, 
while:2,445 voters said no. 


A record 29*percent of Burlington. 


voters went to the polls, “the largest 
turnout in a special election,” according 
to city clerk Frank Wagner, 

Burlington’s share of the project cost 
will now be matched by a $5.4 million 
grant from the federal Urban. Mass 

ransportation Administration. The 
funds will go toward Creating a two-block 
pedestrian mall, renovating adnderground 
utilities, and completing a downtown 
bus loop. 


“Construction on Church St. 
should begin in March.” 


— Penrose Gearin 


“Construction on Church. Street 
should begin in March,” said Penrose 
Gearin, Marketplace Coordinator at City 
Hall, ‘“‘and is expected to be completed 
by Thanksgiving, 1981.” Changes will 
include closing two blocks of the street to 
traffic, paving the marketplace area with 
bricks, planting trees,. and adding several 
enclosed, heated. bus shelters in the 
immediate downtown. Buses are to travel 


a loop from adjacent parking areas to the DAY @ share of the maintenance 


pedestrian mall, with free rides along the 
downtown loop. 

Opponents of the marketplace had 
argued that approval of the bond would 
mean_ another unnecessary tax increase 
for property owners. Led by Representa- 
tive Sadie White along with the Vermont 
Taxpayers’ Union, critics had succeeded 


in defeating the-bond in the August 21: 


vote, but were unable to -prevent its 
passage Tuesday. 

White did not have any action 
planned in response to the bond’s pas- 
sage. She was disturbed, though, by a 
proposed tax increase by the Burlington 
School Board which was not made public 
until just after the vote. | -— 


Taxpayer's Union Chairman Robert 
Schuettinger called the battle against the 
marketplace a “hard fought campaign,” 
but a difficult struggle against’the wishes 
of city officials. ‘‘A strong minority of 


one-third did vote against the proposal, a 
though,” he pointed out, “and Mayor. — 
Paquette would be foolish not to listen to « ¢; 


them.” , 


Schuettinger claimed that Opponents 


spent a mere $800 advertising their 
position, while donations fo the pro-mar- 
ketplace cause totalled almost $16,000. 
But Citizens for Downtown Chairperson 
Francis Cain said- that the proponents’ 


advertising was purely an “informational _ 
campaign” designed to increase voters’. 


knowledge of the issue. * q 
“The project wasn’t in front of the 


‘public long enough at the time of the first A record 29 percent of Burlington voters were at the-polls Tuesday: 


vote,” Cain said, “so that many voters 
didn’t. understand it.” This time, he 
stated, proponents were able to adequate- 
ly explain the marketplace issue. (The 
Citizens for Downtown Committee dis- 
banded following the vote.) 

An average of ten dollars will be 
added to the annual Burlington property 
tax bill, but officials say the figure will be 


reduced by three percent each subsequent 
year. 


Paquette said the city may not have 
to raise property taxes ifvit is able to pay 
off its other bond debts or increase its 
business tax revenues. “‘I don’t mean to 
raise hopes, but it is a possibility,” he 
concluded. ; 


— Downtown. 
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The largest turnout for a special election in city history. - Photo by Cindy Floyd | 


macy, Claussen’s, and The Nutshell knew 
nothing of the fees to be assessed them 


for such services as snow plowing and © 


litter removal. 
The Downtown Burlington Develop- 


ment Association is responsible for 


informing merchants of maintenance fees. 
Vice-Chairman. Tom Racine said the 
Association sent out information packets, 
“but it is up to the merchants to keep 
themselves informed.” 


As a result of the bond’s passage, the © 


Development Association is working on a 
“Park and Ride” system, whereupon 


downtown employees wilt be bused free _ 


of charge from two lots outside the 
business district to Church Street. The 


Several Church St merchants 400 spaces will be rented to employers 


were unaware that they must Mii 


costs through increased rents. 


_. The next step in the projegt’s deve- 
lopment, according to Gearin, will be the 
creation of a Marketplace Commission by 
the ‘Board of Aldermen. The Commission 
is to levy area maintenance fees.upon 


Church Street landowners from Main to 


Pearl Streets. Revenues will fund promo- © 


tion and upkeep of the marketplace. 
Several Church ‘Street. ‘merchants 


were unaware that they must pay a share © 


of the maintenance costs through in- 
creased rents. Managers of Kelly’s Phar- 


for $10 to $15 per month, and should 


reduce overall parking problems in the 
marketplace vicinity. ee 


“The projéct wasn’t in front of the public long enough at the time o 
ithe first vote,”* Francis Cain, Citizens for Downtown. 


There may be some excess costs 
associated with the marketplace’s con- 
struction. Lyndon Witherall, a Burlington 
resident and sanitary specialist working 
with the EPA, finds the separate sewage 
4lines and storm drains to be constructed 
under Church Street ~— unnecessary 
“because the pipes join again when they 
teach Main Street.” The separate sewage/ 
drainage system was advocated to ease 
overflow problems at sewage treatment 
plants: = 


“I don’t feel that a revitalized 
‘Church Street would have a detrimental 
effect upon stores at the University 
Mall,” said Edwin Granai, 
Representative and gubernator 
~~" NOW managing the 24-store mall in South 


hopeful 


drawn to the Burlington region, Granai 
said, not to one particular shopping| 
center,,:so “a strong downtown will 
benefit surrounding malls and stores as 
well.” 


“Insufficient parking remains 
the major obstacle in negotia 


tions with large ... stores.” 
fies | 


Burlington Square Mall Project Dir- 
ector Nick Wylie would only say that the 
vote was a “psychological asset” in 
Burlington’s efforts to entice a depart- 
ment store to locate in the city. Insuffi- 


_ cient parking remains the major obstacle 


in negotiations with large national stores, 
according to Burlington developer Ernest 


Photo by Cindy Floyd | 
Pomerleau. | 

Despite problems that might develor 
as work on the Church Street Market- 
place proceeds, many people, in Wagner's 
words, have the desire and energy “to! 
keep it alive and not let it die.” 


SHEET REE 
Here is a Ward-by-Ward account of | 
the vote’s results: 

The bond was passed in Wards 1, 4, 
and 6 by 79, 68, and 80 percent respect- 
ively. It was defeated in Wards 2, 3 and 5 
with only 59, 49, and 65 percent in favor. 

Approval of the marketplace increa- 
sed over the August results in Ward 4 — 
the new North End — by 8 percent and in 
Ward 5 — the South End — by 10 per- 
cent. In Ward 2, which comprises the Old 
North End, the marketplace was rejected 


-by, 41 percent of the voters::Wards | and 


6 — the Hill Section — were strongest in 


favor of: the proposal with 79 and 80 
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Winooski Hydro-Electric 


By Donna Hoelle Since that time, there have been 
The . Burlington Electric two years of consultation with .from the Middle’ Woodland 
Department is currently under- the City of Winooski, Landscape period (c. 800-900 A.D.), as well 
taking a long-term project of architects Kiley-Tyndall-Walker, as three old cotton mills which 
constructing the Chase Mill the U.S. Fish and Wildlife gate from the tum of the 
Hydroelectric Plant on the Service, the Chittenden County century, have been found. How- 
Winooski River to replace or Regional Planning Commission, ever, the archaeological Aeaeint 
supplement the use of oil tants have determined that this 
sae during peak power _ Site was not “significant” and 
: s¢ : therefore ineligible for nomina- 
There is no immediate neea ... the archaeo logical tion to the National Register of 
for the plant in Burlington’s Historic Places. ~ 


power system; according to the — In an attempt to minimize 

liaison officer, John Berryman, consultants ha ve she cns ok nee - oe , 

it will provide approximatel '. project and- to. protec e , 
Sth si nis ; archaeological and __histérical j 

10% of Burlington’s power etermine L t ge 


At the site, scattered debris 


requirement. sites, a list of proposals was 


ou ~ : drawn up by BED, which 

The project is funded by a - ; : include the following: planting 
bond issue which passed by a this Sile was cover foliage around the major ‘AMERICAN & IMPORTED 
majority vote at a Burlington r ge structures, creating a mill pond | , ae 
election in March 1978. Berry- . 7 ifh to contribute to the reconstruc- 
man said the estimated cost of ~ not SISTY, icant... tion of the crib dam. construct- ‘POPULAR BRANDS 
materials and labor is presently eee ing water—conduitsfrom— the : 
approximately $9 million, but at intake structure instead of build- & VARIETIES 
the current rate of inflation, the-. the Winooski Valley Park Dis- ing an exposed steel penstock, 
project is expected to cost trict, the Burlington — Park constructing the proposed dam 
‘approximately $15 million by Department, the Green Moun- 


as close to the site of the original 
the time of its expected comple- tain Power Corporation, the | dam built by Ira Allen in 1782 
tion in the spring of 1982. Vermont Division’ of Historic as feasible, and designing this ss * : 
Meetings and liaisons date - Preservation, —Vermont——State dam to have little or no effect ; 


back to the Knight-Gunwaldson Archaeologists, and the Vermont on flooding in tthe ‘historical 


study on December 30. 1976. Public Service Board. site. 
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Fletcher Free Library extension construction begins at the corner of North Winooski Aye. and College 
Street. The new addition will take up the entire parking lot and will be connected to the old library from 
behind the College Street entrance. The proposed finished date is Oct. 1, 1980 Photo by Cindy Floyd 


Mahoney Attempts Miracle 


By Rich Hyland two or three businesses and that , Of no tax exemptions for either 

An Ad-Hoc City Committee perhaps it would eventually’ the cooperating business or 
including representatives from ‘employee, he believed that there 
New England Telephone, Chit- 7 . were many incentives for parti- 
tenden st, Merchants Bank, “One of the main cipation. He envisioned im- 
Magrams; and Abernathy’s is proved employee morale and 
investigating implementation of ; : : fewer gasoline expenses for the 
a van and car pooling program objectives m the employee. Mahoney also cited 
for employees of the downtown improved: safety records. result- 


business community. _ pr oject... would be the ing from the conduction of 


The committee, proposed List. 5 similar car pooling programs. 
by Alderman Maurice Mahoney, _— @/jynination of Cars -One of the main objectives in 
is eat Paiste ntdarcl Ste , the project, Mahoney | stated, 
ing projects a an er: : would be the elimination of cars 
Electric as well as 66 other such OCCUDYING downtown 


occupying downtown parking 
programs throughout Vermont spots all day, allowing a turnover . 


which haye been set up under parking Spots... 5 of available spots for daytime 
the auspices of the State Energy shoppers. Approximately 30 per- 


Department.. — cent of on-street parking is lost 
Mahoney stated that, initial- include many downtown busi to all-day parkers, estimates the IicagrneT er etn tt a seg 
ly, the program would start with nesses, Although Mahoney knew Burlington. Traffic Department. | x aa oa ts a 
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Taste the pride of Canada. 
» Molson. 
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You'll get a taste of 
nearly 200 years of brewing heritage every time you open 
a cool, green bottle of MOLSON GOLDEN.™ 
North America's oldest brewery got its start back 
in 1786. John Molson, our founder, wouldn't recognize 
our modern breweries, but he'd be proud of the 
- good, smooth taste of GOLDEN.™ 
A taste that says Canada in every refreshing sip. 


Brewed and bottled in Canada; imported by Marilet Importing Co.. Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. 
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_ Before you fhe por from college! Because now, you can com- 
bine service in the Army Reserve or National Guard with Arm 
ROTC. It’s called the Simultaneous Membership Program (SMP). 
And, depending on your academic year when you enter, SMP 
can help you earn over $6,500. 

Here's how it works. If you qualify and a vacancy is available, 
you become a member of an Army Reserve or National Guard unit 
as an officer trainee and, at the same time, enroll in the Army 
ROTC advanced course at your college. Your Reserve or Guard — . 
membership will pay you at the minimum level of Sergeant E-5, and 
you'll receive $100 a month during the regular school year as an 
Army ROTC advanced course cadet. 

At the end of your second year of advanced ROTC, you'll be 
commissioned a second lieutenant and; assuming there’s a_ vacancy, 
serve with a Guard or Reserve unit while you complete the require- 

; ‘ments for your qlee Upon graduation, you may con- 
‘ .. tinue service with a or Reserve unit while posing your 
civilian career, or you can, if you prefer, compete for active duty as 
"dlike to earn over $6,500 while you’re still in college, 
SMP. Because SMP can help you do i. You can bank ont 
further information, contact the Professor of Military 
Science at your school. 
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King Street— 
By Brooke C. Laffan 
The Burlington Planning 
Commission revealed that 
$7,594 was spent on the King 
Street project and a $1.2 million 
federal loan to the project had. 
been received. 
The Comntission also sug- 

gested the adoption of a 30 
percent loan guarantee through 


Burl 


Against Nukes 


By Russell Glitman 
An anti-nuclear demonstra- 


tion, which a spokesman said 
was to commemorate the 50th 


anniversaty of the stock market 
crash and point out the connec- 
tion between corporate invest- 
ment practices and nuclear 
power, was held- outside the 
Merrill Lynch offices on Main 
Street, Monday, October 29. 

Participating groups were 
VPIRG, Rising Sun, Burlington 
Safe Energy, Burlington Peace 
and Central Vermont Safe Ener- 
gy Coalitions. 


lingtonDemonstrates 


Hunger Project... 


the Vermont Housing Finance 
Agency. The guarantee would be 
paid by the developers as well as 
by performance bonds. 

The purpose of the guaran- 
tees is to give the small shop 
owner loans to get their busi- 
nesses started. The loans would 
not supply 100 percent of the 
“upfront” money. 


David White, organizer of 
the rally, said Merrill Lynch was 
the seventh largest shareholder 
in the Public Service Company 
of New Hampshire, now building 
the Seabrook Nuclear Power 
Plant. 

Signs reading ‘Boycott 

Nuclear Investments,’ and 
“Honk For Solar’ were display- 
ed, -as .people chanted “Tell 
Merrill Lynch, No Nukes.” 
Less than 25 people were on 
hand for the rally: and many 
disbanded as their lunch hour 
ended. 


(continued from page 9) 


the Wind. 

What kind of response does 
the Hunger Project provide by 
harnessing - the potential of 
human processes in ending world 
hunger? Hunger Project publica- 
tions inform recruits about 
various activities their fellow 
members have embarked upon 
to end hunger. 


The Quantum Leap and A 
Shift in the Wind report jndivi- 
‘dual: and community activities 
aimed at solving ‘world starva- 
tion. Charitable drives, such as 
Thanksgiving baskets for low- 
income families, crop walks and 
an organization called the World 
Runners claim Hunger Project 
support. 


At UVM, the Hunger Pro- 
ject has set up information 
tables in Billings recruiting 
members and distributing Pro- 
ject literature. 

_ UVM senior Grant Dono- 
‘van, an est graduate and Hunger 
Project member, has organized a 
weekly “run” for athletes who 
want to express their commit- 
ment to end world hunger by 
running together. Donovan 


claims, “I always used to run for 
enjoyment, but now when I run 
I feel like I have been given 


responsibility for the world.” 


Donovan is participating in 


; 2 marathon in Foxborough, 
' Mass. to aid the World Runners 
' Association. World Runners is a 


-group of runners who are 
subsidized per mile through 
contributions to the Hunger 
Project. 

Last month, 1,000 World 
Runners participated in an East 
Coast Marathon which. ended in 


$1 million towards the hunger 
organization. “It’s a privilege to 
be part of such an organization,” 
said Donovan. “The Project 
supports my individual expan- 


| sion and it just keeps growing as 
, I put more energy into it.” 
’ The appeal of personal 
expansion and ‘‘getting more out 


of the Project than you put into 
it” has resulted in a phenomenal 
membership growth of approxi- 
mately 12,000 new recruits per 
week. By utilizing the individual 


nee 


Washington, D.C. and collected ' 


need “to make a difference,” the 
Project places a psychological 
appeal on the goal of ending 
world hunger by 1997. 

It is, however, hard to 
decipher whether or not_ this 
‘uplifting of consciousness’ will 
really make a difference in the 
fight to end world hunger. 

- The Hunger Project has 
claimed indirect responsibility 
for the President’s recent request 
of $70 million aid to Cambodian 
refugees, Yet, it still remains 
unclear whether the addition of 
another . “hunger: _ oriented” 
organization is really necessary 
in the already populated area of 
“altruistically motivated organi- 
zations.” 

The Project’s main motiva- 
ting factor is the self. It is 
concerned with the human con- 
dition of losing sight of one’s 
potential, of the fact that one 
doesn’t make a difference any- 
how.* By providing a vehicle in 
which we can prove our indivi- 
dual significance, such as ending 
world hunger, the Project 
believes that all its members will 
rejoice in a revelation of self. 

This is the ultimate force 
behind the Project. Yet, one 
must question the real signifi- 
cance of this force. Is it related 
to other organizations, such as 
est? Is it, as Suzanne Gordon 
states, “a thinly veiled recruit- 
ment arm”’ for est? 

How will members know 
when they have . accomplished 
the goal of ending world hunger 


‘in 1997? Norris believes that 


“no one will notice when the 
world hunger problem is solved. 
It will happen in a quiet way, 
the same way that smallpox was 
eliminated from the world. No 
one will be saying ‘the last 
starving person was fed today.’ 
The fight will end as quietly as 
the hunger problem has remain- 
ed in its quiet agony for centur- 
ies, There will be no celebration 
of the end of world hunger. We 
will. probably assimilate it into 
our consciousness and take it for 
gtanted that everyone is being 
fed adequately.” 

Editor's Note: The Cynic 
wishes to express its thanks to 
Mother Jones magazine for 
allowing the use of Suzanne 
Gordon's quotes. 
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‘Thomson May 
Run 


Former New Hampshire 
| governor Meldrim Thomson, 
whose ‘outspoken conservative 
views frequently thrust him into 
the national spotlight, is sche- 
duled to announce his candidacy 
for president. He will head a new 
political party called The Consti- 
tution Party. 

The three-time governor 
called a news conference in 
Washington, ending months of 
speculation about his political 
plans since he lost a bid for a 
fourth term as governor last 
November to Governor Hugh 
Gallen , 


WELCOME 
WARM-UP - 


all women’s leather jackets | 


There had been talk during 
the past 12 months that Thom- 
son would seek the U.S. Senate 
seat held by John Durkin or seek 
a rematch against Gallen in 
1980. 


Thomson said he will not 
enter the primaries and also will 
refuse federal. campaign funding 
as an example of one of his 
goals, cutting public spénding. 

In a prepared text of his 
speech, he said the major issues 
confronting the nation are 
national security, inflation, 
energy and morality. 

He said the people have, in 
his words, “‘lost confidence in 
the ability of either of the two 
major political parties” to solve 
the country’s problems. 


15% off 


News Briefs 


The Friendly 
Skies 


The alleged hijacker of a 
Pacific Southwest airlines plane 
is in the custody of Mexican 
police today. Officials say John 


, Gray commandeered the plane 
, last night after it took off. from 


Los Angeles. He reportedly said 
he was being stalked by a killer. 
When the plane stopped for 
refueling in Tijuana, Gray was 
arrested, An FBI spokesman in 
San Diego says the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office will decide today 
whether to ask for Gray’s 
extradition. 


The man claimed to have a 


\ bomb-and said he was trying to 


get away from people to whom 
he owed money. Mexican police 
are holding Seattle maintenance 
man John Gray. No one on the 
plane was hurt. 


The Sky Is 
Falling 


The attention of residents 
of Western Australia is on the 
sky once again. Another Ameri- 
can satellite “Pegasus Two” is 
supposed to come down Satur- 
day after more than 14 years in 
space. - + 

‘Officials say there’s actuall 
less than a two percent chance 


the_satellite will come down - 


where “Skylab” did, but the 
Aussies aren’t taking any 
chances — they’re on the alert. 
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Snowed In 


A Continental Trailways bus 
carrying about 40 passengers was, 


stuck in one of those Colorado . 


snow drifts yesterday. 

A convoy of snowplows and 
four-wheel-drive vehicles left 
Campo, Colorado to 
them. All aboard the bus report- 
edly are safe. 


Pomography 
Beaten On 


Leaders of an anti-porno- 
graphy movement in Newport 
say they are saddened — but not 
entirely surprised — by violence 


“against an adult bookstore in the 


city. 
Police say someone. fired 


‘seven bullets into-the-front-of 


the ‘“‘Bookland Adult Book- 
store” yesterday. The incident 
came in the midst of a campaign 
by local ministers to drive the 
shop out of town. 


Police say. the store was 
closed at the time and that no 
one was injured. But they- say 
two of the bullets struck danger- 
ously close to the window of an 
apartment upstairs. 


The reverend James 
MacIntyre — a leader in the 
anti-pornography campaign — 
says he is “deeply saddened” by | 
the incident. In his words, 
“*feelings are very high and some 
people have acted very irrespon- 
sibly.” 

Police say they have sus- 
pécts in the case, but that no 
arrests have been made. 


rescue ' 


Loosing 
Brown 


If California’s Democratic 
primary were held now, the 
state’s governor would not fare 
well at all. That’s the finding of 
a poll in the Los Angeles Times. 

It shows Golden State 
Democrats supporting Senator 
Edward Kennedy five-to-one 
over Governor Jerry Brown for 
the party’s presidential nomina- 
tion, and Kennedy has a better 
than two-to-one lead over Presi- 
dent Carter. 


10 Down 


A Western Airlines D-C Te 
jet from Los Angeles, with som 
90 people aboard, has crashed i 
fog at the Mexico City airport. 

Reporters have counted 4 
bodies from the wreckage. Ther 
are survivors, but it’s not ye 
known how many. One Mexic 
City hospital says it receive 
four injured, all in seriou 
condition. Initial reports had 
said the plane crashed in flames, 
but a Western Airline official in 
Mexico City says there apparent 
ly was no fire. 

A vice president of Western 
Airlines, Ray Silvius, says the 
flight, number 605, crashed 
while landing in foggy condi- 
tions. He says one crew member 
is known to have survived the 
crash, and there may be more. 
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EDITORIAL 


Cambridge North? Hardly 


The receritly released work of UVM’s Committee 
on. Baccalaureate Education, “‘General Education at 
the University of Vermont, A Working Paper” pro- 
poses that all undergraduates be required to take 
three hours of credit in areas ranging from writing to 
the physical sciences. 

Contending that ‘universities have gone soft”’ 
and that an “ethical decay”’ threatens the Value of an 
undergraduate degree, COBE suggests that strengthen- 
ing the university’s commitment to general education 
through required courses is necessary. 

Yet, COBE’s argument is seriously flawed. in 
several instances. 

First, they submit that the increasing heterogen- 
eity of the university population has “weakened some 
of the shared cultural assumptions which once made 
it possible to assert that there were certain bodies of 
knowledge with which all.shoutd be famitiar.” 

Should we assume, then, that homogeneity of 
the student population would make an easier job for 
the university? Shall we assume that people from 
ethnic and middle and lower class.backgrounds really 
don’t belong at a university? 

A university is in place toserve all students. To 
suggest: that the university has seen better days, (i.e., 
homogeneity), is to engage in a dangerous nostalgia. 
We hope this is not the case. 


Second, and in the same vein, COBE argues that . 


a shared body of knowledge. between these diverse 
elements would enable students to engage in “intel- 
lectual conversations.”” What is an intellectual conver- 
sation? COBE uses the discussion after a.movie as an 
example; that with shared bodies of knowledge, all 
can discuss a movie from a common ground. Is this 


necessarily intellectual? If so, are requiring courses 


going to instill this missing intellectualism? What 
about if there are people in the group who didn’t 


go to UVM and take a required course? Will they © 


And what of breadth without depth. COBE 
argues for example, that requiring an engineering 
major to take an art appreciation course will enable 
him to enjoy a museum more. Won't breadth without 
depth foster pseudo-intellectuals, who know a little 
about everything, but not a lot about any one thing? 
This is more than apparent. 

But, COBE contends that specialization renders a 
student helpless in many areas while very strong in 
just one. They warn against the “John Barrymore 
profile’ approach. 

In today’s competitive job market, this is hardly 
a relevant argument. Students must not only have 
outstanding grades to further their careers, but it is 
often practical experience that enables him or her to 
gain an even sharper edge. But COBE argues against 
the “‘new vocationalism” at universities. Why? The 
role of a university is to prepare a student for a career 
and to enable him to compete on an even keel for 
employment. COBE’s argument here is very question- 
able. 

Most alarmingly, . however, COBE. “rejects” 
arguments that students, as either adults in a free 
society or Consumers paying for their education, have 
“some sort of right’ to choose their own courses. 
They contend that students are required to take 
courses to fulfill a major, and that to require them to 
take other courses will not violate rights. ‘‘A prescrip- 
tive curriculum does not violate any rights because it 
does not require or coerce anyone.to do anything. It 
says only that a particular degree stands for some- 
thing, and that /f you want the degree, then this is 
what you must do.” 

No, it does not require or coerce, it simply tells 
us, aS Consumers of our education and adults ina free 
society, what we have to do. Why should students be 
allowed to choose? Precisely because we are 
adults living in a free society, and pay exorbitant fees 
for our education. : 


, 


We ‘reject COBE’s argument. 


The university is not insulated from the outside 
world. Moreover, it is a microcosm of the world. It is 
an institution that serves the purpose of preparing 
students for careers. To suggest that free society and 
consumerism are not issues is very questionable. |< 
the university a society unto itself? No. To asser 
otherwise is incorrect. 

COBE points out that the graduating class of 
1979 showed little interest in courses outside thei: 
majors. For example, a full 63 percent of the English 
majors did not take a science course. Conversely, oni, 
29 percent of the engineering majors took a literatur: 
course. 

What is the need for a required curriculum, then? 
ls it to follow the trend of COBE’s often quoted 
Harvard? Is this to instill the intellectual base fo: 
UVM to. become a Cambridge North? Should the fac’ 
that COBE proposed that students here take the same 
topics required at Harvard, save one, but still recom 
‘mend that course merits further discussion, be cause 
for concern? We think so. 

More fundamental problems of the university 
need closer attention. Overcrowded classes, under- 
staffed departments, disappearing courses, underpaid 
professors among others, are more central! to the 
realistic flaws of the University of Vermont. Streng- 
thening a general education, if that has any merit, can 
‘only be accomplished when a firm base for it has 
been established. 

In light of the aforementioned problems, we 


~ believe UVM does not need a required set of courses. 


It need not foster breadth in an age of specialization 
and intense competition in the job market. It need 
not deny students fundamental rights in the process. 
It needs to assess the rea/ problems facing us all, anc 


“up, although 


‘lackey, “Slow 


necessarily be lost? We think not. 


No Respect 


To the Editor: 

Your recent editorial opin- 
ion appearing in the Cynic, 
“Homosexuality: The Invisible 
Minority” falls far short of its 
mark for at least two reasons.. 
First, you confuse homosexuals 
with individuals who may be 
either heterosexual or homosex- 
ual, I quote, “let sadists, maso- 
chists, necrophiliacs, etc. step 
forward.”” Do you _ consider 
homosexuals to be members, of 
this class? If-so you err, homo- 
_ sexuality is nothing more nor 
less than a sexual preference for 
members of one’s own biological 
sex. Persons may generally be 
classified as either homosexual 
or heterosexual based upon theic 
predominant pattern of sexual 
partner choice. All persons may 
be. necrophiliacs, sadists, etc: 
You use some very bizarre 
examples and in so doing clearly 
demonstrate both your ignor- 
ance and bigotry concerning 
human sexuality. 

I think most homosexuals 
desire to live a life with love, 
self-respect and freedom .from 
living in a shadow world of 


seclusiveness for fear of the. 


social, economic if not political: 
ramifications .in being discover-| 
ed. They do not, as you imply, 
wish to celebrate and proclaim 
their homosexuality from every: 
roof top. 


You are correct, homosex-. 


als are in almost every respect 
no different from ‘heterosexuals, 
thetefore why should they , be: 
treated differently. Every human 
being needs respect first from 
self and from others. This does. 


people such as yourself promul- 
gate your subtle bigotry and 
ignorance. - 
A Gay Student who is 
unfortunately still in 
the closet 


Women’s 
Soccer! 


To the Editors: 

Although it is late in the 
season, I speak ‘for many about 
the appalling lack of coverage 
given to UVM’s most successful 
fall. sport of 1979 — namely, 
Women’s Varsity Soccer. 

How often does the student 
body witness a team as promis- 
ing and talented as this year’s 
women’s team? Their season-end 
record: (13-1) compares with and > 
goes far beyond the record of 
any other team at UVM. Yet the 
coverage by the Cynic is, at best. 


. minimal. 


As we all know, if the Men’s 
Varsity Hockey Team had a .500 
record, the coverage in the Cynic 
would ‘be enough to suffocate 
the reader. ‘ 
.' FT hope this situation is 
rectified when the Women’s. 
Team enters the Eastern Playoffs 
at Brown University, November 
10-11, as the No. 1 team in New 
England. ° re 2 

In this era of “supposed” 
equality of the sexes (Title IX, 
etc), it only seems fair that the 
UVM student paper grants equal 
coverage to all varsity sports. 

Jeff Beckerman 
President, UVM 

. Women’s Soccer Team 
Fan Club 


To the Editor: 

Poor Evan-Raymond Pierre! 
I find it sad that Mr. Pierre is so 
uncomfortable with human 
sexuality and with minorities in 
general that he would try to 
legislate them out of existence. 


Clearly, the ideal world for 
Mr. Pierre is completely homo- 
geneous. In his world discrimina- 
tion would be nonexistent 
because individuals would be 


begin to solve those first. 


Uncomfortable 


ther. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Pierre, there are minorities in 
our world. His urging wus to 
minimize this “flaw” in our 
society by protecting ‘“‘visible’’ 
minorities through anti-discri- 
mination Jaws and demanding 
homosexuals and other less 
obvious minorities to hide their 


differences~ shows~ his “lack -of : 


understanding of the meaning of 
oppression. 
Imagine heterosexual indi- 


indistinguishable from one ano viduals and couples hiding their 


Homosexuals and Minorities 


sexuality so as not to be offen- 
sive to others. Why shouldn’t 
sexuality be an open basic 
quality of one’s personality? If 
Mr. Pierre finds our multi-facet- 
ed-society distasteful, Mr. Pierre 
could spare himself from being 
made aware of minorities, and 
spare us from his phobic hang- 
ups, if he chose to lock himself 
in a closet. 

Sincerely, 

Mark Holzbach. 
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- Slow Down-Have a Cup of Coffee 


By Dan Gillmor 

Surprise. 

The South Korean goverriment, after 36 hours 
during which it maintained that the assassination of 
President Park by Korean CIA Director Kim was 
“accidental,” admitted that Park’s death was, in fact, 
premeditated. This revelation carried all the impact of 
the most recent North Korean election results, in 
which 100% of the electorate repdrtedly turned out 
and voted for the same candidate. 

Actually, the South Koreans were smart to own 
up, although even the latest explanation will probably 
become inoperative before long, because they were 
about te face the poison pens of editorial cartoonists 


everywhere. As you know, that is a sorry fate, indeed; 


ask Bert Lance or Richard Nixon. 

If Mr. Kim is smart, he’ll retain Dan White’s 
lawyer, (White, you'll remember, after murdering 
(with premeditation) San Francisco Mayor George 
Moscone and Supervisor. Harvey Milk, managed—a 
mere manslaughter verdict from the jury. His lawyer, 
in one of the most creative interpretations of statutes 
evér employed, argued -that White’s diet, specifically 


sugar therein, made White crazy and resulted in his — 


murderous deeds.) 

Since Kim shot Park at a dinner party, he should 
have no trouble establishing a dietary link in this case. 
And no doubt his likely voluminous files on potential 
prosecutors, jurors and judges will also prove helpful 
in establishing his innocence. 

HREKAKSK 

My favorite television commercial these days is 
the one in which the Mayor advises her harried 
lackey, “Slow down — have a cup of coffee.” 

That is like saying, “Whoa, boy, giddap,” to your 
horse. 


By Evans-Raymond Pierre 

In 1971, the U.S. Supreme Court decided’ 
(Swann vs. Charlotte-Mecklengburg County Board of 
Education) that the busing of school children to 
achieve racial balance in segregated school districts 
was indeed permissible and necessary. 

Since the decision in 1971, court ordered busing 
(COB) in order to achieve integration has been 
accepted by some designated school districts in both 
northern and southern states. But others have simply 
defied the court’s order. 

From its birth, COB has become a social, politi- 
cal and economic issue. But, most importantly COB is 
an emotional and racial issue. 

Many whites neither want their children bussed 
to black schools nor black children bussed to their 
local school. On the other hand, many black parents 
believe their children will receive a better education, 
in a better-staffed, more fully-equipped white school. 
Other black parents think that social interaction 
between their children and white children will im- 
prove their children’s learning capacities. 

Senator Ted Kennedy (D — Mass.), the NAACP 
and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
have supported COB, while Senator Strom Thurmond 
(R —. S.C.), the White Citizens Council, and the 
Young Americans for Freedom, among others, have 
opposed COB. 

The problems of COB are not easy to resolve. 
Frustration among blacks and whites over the busing 
issue. has led to violence. White supremacist and 
radical leftists have used this frustration as an oppor 
tunity to recruit new members. ~ 

Instead of creating utopias of racial he sla 
many schools under COB have faced high rates of 
absenteeism, violence with racial. overtones, and a 
growing rift between black and white students. 

“What is going wrong?” ‘js a question COB 
supporters may ask. “Why don’t they go to their own 
schools?” opponents may charge. This writer believes 
that both the pro and con arguments have perhaps 
missed the point. 

COB is a result of racism and inequities in 
incomes and tax revenues. First,,due to the racist 
attitudes of some school districts, less money has 
apparently been allocated to schools in black areas 


than to schoois in white areas. The inequality in- 
distribution of funide hes led to poorer quality acl 
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Personally,~I drink coffee to get speedy and alert; 


-I like wine more but the grape puts me to sleep. When . 


I was first in college I tried speed — white crosses — 
but found that it didn’t help much. In fact, it was 
positively detrimental. ' 

One night, I took some speed so that I could 
finish a term paper that was due the following day. 
Working at the kitchen table, as was my habit in 
those days, I wrote not a single word of my paper; ! 
did manage to pen a blue question mark in every 
white square of the red and white checkerboard 
tablecloth. 

I also like the TV spot where Dr. Welby pre- 


scribes Sanka for his riervous young friends. 
AK KE KH 


Halloween pranks seem to be inflating with the 
currency. Two years ago in Lincoln, where | live, the 
annual Cabbage Night yuks.escalated to the burning 
of several barns, a house and hunting camp. Last year, 
when it was rumored that gun-toting vigilantes would 
be patrolling, the local crazies went down to Bristol 
to do their trashing there. 

I don’t recall doing anything worse than lighting 
a bonfire in the middle of the main road when I was 
that age. 

This year, however, things seem to be, getting 
somewhat more rambunctious. The police found 17 
sticks of high explosives under a bridge on Skunk 
Hollow Road in Jericho. Now that’s a prank, 

My theory -is that these teenage terrorist. stunts 
are retaliation for years of television warnings that 
you are likely to be poisoned if you go trick-or- 
treating. No wonder the kids are ready to blow 


something up. 
RHEE 


: 


No Time for Salil 


ers and equipment in the black schools. 

Second, even though blacks in America have 
made great economic strides over the years, the 
average black household’s income is. still lower 
than the avérage white household’s. Since the average 
white family is making more money, they pay more 
local taxes. Therefore, they receive more sanitation 
services, street repairs and school funds than the 
average black family in a black neighborhood. 

But the average black parent is still concerned 
that his child’s education is not equal to that of his 
white counterpart’s. 


. How can the average black person compete with 


the average white person in college admissions or the 
job market when the average white is fortunate 
enough to have attended a better-staffed and better- 
equipped school, possibly giving him an edge over the 
black. 

This inequality is what has led so many black 
parents to support COB. They do not want their 
children to be denied (due to low income) an equal 
opportunity to learn and achieve their full potential 


as citizens. “Why don’t they~ go to their own — 


schools?” can be ‘answered by simply saying “too 
many black schools lack funds to improve their staffs 
and equipment.” 


The solution to this inequality, unfortunately, 
seems much simpler on paper than it is in reality. The 
same size black and white schools in adjacent areas 
must receive equal funding if they are really to be 
called equal. 

Blacks must not use their political power to 
pressure government officials into carrying out COB, 
which -has either completely failed or been only 
superficially successful. Rather they should pressure 
them into allocating the same amount of funds for 
their schools as white schools get. 

Funds now being used to pay for COB, wollte 
protection for children, extra security guards in 
schools to prevent racial combat, the buses them- 
selves, the drivers and the fuel, easily run into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. These monies could be 
used to help fund black schools or could be divided 
equally between black-and white schools. 


These possible solutions involve bargaining with 
the federal government. They face opposition from 


most liberals, who would insist on continuing this 


Since we are heading into a recession and an 
election year, here, as a public service, are definitions 


of several terms you'll be seeing in the papers and 


hearing on TV. 
Profits — What corporations ss to the govern- 
‘ment after hiding the cash. 
Obscene Profits — What oil companies make; 
billions. 
Reasonable Profits — What television networks 
and other media corporations make; billions. - 
_ Federal Reserve — A bank that creates cash out 
of thin air and lends it to your bank at high interest 
rates. 
OPEC — A ynonolithie collection of burnoosed, 
lunatic Islamic rip-off artists who cause inflation, 
pollution, pestilence and the common cold. 


Primaries — Elections in which up to 25% of: 


eligible voters select candidates for President, Senator 
and other undesirables. 

PAC (Political Action Committee) — An organi- 
zation which airs issues in a campaign. 

One-Issue Politics — Airing of issues by right- 
wing PAC’s. 


Boredom Factor — The result of Presidential , 


campaigns that last three years. 

Public Servants — Government employees who 
help your corporation get defense contracts. 

Bureaucrats — Government employees who tel 
youtogetlost. 3 

Waste — What everyone but you contributes to. 

The Private Sector — (Obs,) All that is good and 
holy. 

Exposure — What many people will die of this 
winter. | 

Starvation — What many warm people will die of 
this winter. 


+ 


COB scheme. 

Why? Because they would like to see little black 
boys and girls holding hands and playing with little 
white girls and boys. According to them, this inter- 


mingling of thé races in previously de facto segregated . 


schools will improve race relations and will enhance 
the education of little black boys and girls, who 
otherwise would not learn in their predominantly 
black schools. 

To these “social planners,”’ this writer says “no.” 
First, America is faced with an educational crisis, 
which is worse than the present state of race rela- 
tions. 

Teenagers, both black and white, are graduating 
from high school with writing, reading, and speaking 
skillseno better than those of fourteen-year-olds. 


“Scholastic Achievement Tests have steadily decreased 


since the 1960’s. The flunk-out rate for semi-literate 
college freshmen is increasing year after year. 

There is no-time to be confused about the aims 
of education. While the intellectual capabilities of our 
nation’s youth rot under the present educational 
system, liberals are primarily concerned with black 
and white children socializing. _ 

Quality education for blacks and whites must 
come before this futile attempt to-“‘harmonize”’ race 
relations through court-ordered disturbance of local 
schools. 

Second, those who believe that black children 
can not learn unless seated next to whites are propa- 
gating a false and dangerous myth regarding the 
intelligence of blacks. 

When given the same instruction and considera- 
tion as whites, blacks can-and will learn as much and 
as fast as the former group. & 

Busing has failed. It has caused racial violence, 
hatred and resentment between blacks and whites. 
Millions’ of dollars have already .been wasted on 
repairing buses damaged by violence, on transporta- 
tion and on security, when they could Havé®been used 
towards new laboratory or athletic equipment or for 
a summer project, sending black and white children 
to the same camp to learn to respect each other. 

‘Unless there are to be further negative reactions 
to progress in race relations, court ordered busing 
must be stopped as soon as black schools are equally 
funded and able to provide Sher students with a 
quality education. . 
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calls for the solidly built Sony PST-1. Complete with an 
Audio Technica AT11E. 
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You get a real component sys- $959 


might do o 

tem, not a plastic ‘‘all-in-one then be pe 
: ‘ rent to. or 

compact like the department stores offer at this persons, to 


renew their le 
Pierre go 
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price.‘ For $259 you get components that are 
‘great for your dorm or apartment, featuring a 
Criterion Mark AM-FM Stereo Receiver, with 8 
watts RMS per channel. The Criterion receiver 


drives a pair-of Fisher MC115 speaker systems. | i. 3 | $ To the Editor 

f To complete this system we include the BSR750 a ee : 599 Beces csr od 
automatic turntable complete with Fea magne- ity: The In 
Evans-Raymo 
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Letters 


” Vuleaadis to The 
Power of The Majority 


To the Editor: 

In his column on homo- 
sexuality, Evans-Raymond Pierre 
sets himself up as a commisar of 
permissible sexual life-styles. In 
a series of thrown together 
arguments, he infers. that since 
homosexuality is not a visible or 
audible stigma (as in the case of 
blacks, on the one hand, and 
people with Jewish or Irish 
sounding ‘names on the other), 
people can’t tell who’s gay and 
therefore no law is required to 
‘protect gay people, But.employ- 
ers and landlords, like everyone 
else, are prone to make judg- 
ments about people. If an 
employer or landlord is homo- 
phobic, certain pieces of infor- 
mation that are commonly con- 
strued to reveal homosexuality 
will be used to discriminate 
against that person, Landlords 
and employers might be told by 
some third person that an 
employee or tenant is gay, or 
they themselves might overhear 
some “incriminating” informa- 
tion. The point is that homo- 
phobic employers and landlords 
can find out that a person is gay 
apart from anything that person 
might do or say. Should they 
then be permitted to refuse to 
rent to or to hire such gay 
persons, to fire them or not 
renew their lease? 

Pierre goes on to argue in 
his ‘small-minded way that 


heterosexuals who boast about 
their sexual achievements, wear 
jewelry and cologne, and strut 
about with their shirts unbutton- 
ed to their waist must also 
expect to suffer discrimination. 
While I don’t share Pierre’s 
readiness to urge discrimination 
against people who differ in such 
a harmless way from the norm, 
the fact is that for Pierre the gay 
equivalent of this so-called 
flaunting of one’s sexuality is 
merely to announce in some way 
that one is gay. What else cah 
one make of the phrases that 
Pierre uses to refer to gay 
people: “volunteering to make 
public their sexual lifestyle,” 
“showing off their sexual prefer- 
ence to the world,” “volun- 
teered unwanted information on 
their sexual lives.’’ To Pierré, for 
gay people to simply walk down 
the street holding hands would 
constitute flaunting their sexual- 
ity, though he-surely wouldn’t 
condemn heterosexuals for do- 
ing it. It’s the double standard in 
sexual matters that women have 
been oppressed by for so long, 
this time in another guise. 

But gay people require more 
than just the permission to hold 
hands in public. They need gay 
newspapers and bars, gaypride 
marches, and gay coffee houses. 
They, need to become visible and 
build gay institutions to protect 
themselves from a society that 


Respect From Society 


To the Editor: 

It would have made for an 
easier response to “Homosexual- 
ity: The Invisible Minority” if 
Evans-Raymond Pierre had had a 
clear argument in mind, but his 
wandering logic has made taking 
aim a bit tricky. One thing, 
however, is all too certain: 
underlying his observations is a 
disturbingly embarrassed homo- 
phobia. No one is_ without 
hang-ups, but it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Pierre chose to go 
public with his. They can now 
be added to the mass of misin- 
formation promoted by reac- 
tionaries who fear and dislike 
homosexuals. 

First things first: what has 
degree of visibility to do with 
severity of oppression? Certainly 
Jews in Hitler’s Germany were 
far less visible than, let’s say, 
Chinese in the United States 
today. Yet many were discover- 
ed through hearsay, innuendo, 
and tireless pursuit. Their opp- 
ression resulted from the fear 
and hatred of many German 
citizens, not from their extreme 
visibility. The great degree of 


antipathy leveled at homosex- . 


uals renders the visibility ques- 
tion irrelevant; many gays lose 
their children and homes, their 
jobs and futures, and mueh more 
through nothing more than a 
Tumor or a lapse of discretion. 

And what of this right to 
Privacy? Naturally what any 
citizen does in bed is her/his 
business. But -what of other 
signals of affection and caring 
that reveal choice of sexual 
partners? Should holding hands, 
as well as joint bank accounts 


d hospital rights, be 
and hosp visiting : 


reserved for 


sexuals remain closeted for fear - 


of facing both themselves and 
the punishment of a deprecating 
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society. Many gays, however, 
are no longer ashamed of their 
homosexuality and are working 
hard to lessen the power of 
heterosexual reaction. 4 
_ It is not enough to remain 
comfortable in a private world. 
Would laws limiting employer’s 
rights to private information 
serve all the millions of young 
gay people who are living lonely 
lives, alienated from any com- 
fortable context by senseless 
jokes and all the other anti-gay 
propaganda with which our 
culture is rife? More effective are 
laws which publicly insure safety 
and acceptance for homosexuals, 
creating an atmosphere in which 
gay men and women live openly 
and proudly — much as hetero- 
sexuals always have. 
Perhaps the most misleading 
of Pierre’s assertions is that 
“..people are free to follow any 


even in the very. recent past 
has seen fit to shun, to persecute 
and to slander and ridicule them. 
They must make an issue of 
their sexuality because.the larger 
society has made such an issue 
of it and in such a way as to 
damage the self-esteem of count- 
less gay people. Gay people are 
obviously a statistical minority 
and are therefore vulnerable to 
the power of the majority. Like 
women, they too have been 
psychologically victimized by a 
more powerful group that has 
seen fit to define the boundaries 
and the value of their lives. 
While Piesre’s argument that, for 
their own sakes, gay people 
should stay in their closets lacks 
even a semblance of logical 
cogency, it appeals to a homo- 
phobic, and increasingly vocal, 
right wing political constituency 
whose religious fundamentalism 
and primitive social philosophy 
would clearly deny rights to gay 
people, but could just as soon 
turn their wrath against women 
seeking their liberation from 
patriarchal institutions, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, might tur 
against heterosexual men whose 
comfort, security and pleasure in 
their own sexuality would pro- 
voke these American Ayatollahs 
into acts of hot revenge. Con- 
trariwise, (sic§, the society that 
makes room for its gay people 
will. more than likely be one that 
1s committed to protecting the 
diversity of human response and 
the fréedom and dignity of its 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 

Biff Allan 

Burlington 


(sexual) litestyle they choose, 


. they must not forget they may 


be criticized...” Many straight 
people have recently applied this 
“‘you play, you pay” attitude to 
homosexuals. Let’s face it: 
homosexuality is no choice, it is 
a given. Homosexuals need and 
deserve an atmosphere of respect 
and support from our society as 
a whole. This includes rights of 
privacy, laws prohibiting discri- 
miflation, and understanding 
from everyone. However, gays 
will not wait for the likes of Mr. 
Pierre to overcome their own 
fears and grant them their due. 
It is time for homosexuals to 


‘follow the example of other 


minorities and wrest their rights 
from a society that should know 
better. 
Sincerely yours, 
Napoleon Blanchet 
Burlington 


Win at Any Cost 


fo the Editor: 

In response to the- three 
“macho men’’ concerning their 
involvement in Intramural athle- 
tics, I can’t agree with their 
assessment of the program sum- 
marized in a letter in the Cynic 
last week. Keith Allen seems to 
have participation in perspective 
(probably only he has his job) 
while our “pseudojocks” have 
more an ‘attitude of win - at 
“almost any cost” mentality. 
Nowhere has .it been ~suggested 
that teams or. individuals should 
not attempt to win or try as 


' one assesses the signiticance ot 


one win in one _ intramural 
contest at one university in one 


‘year relative to all other intra- 


mural contests, I rhetorically ask 
“Who cares?” 


1 hope the three intramural 
participants can obtain’ some 
value from participation in these 
athletic. contests because as far 
as winning goes, there — will 
always be someone better some- 
where, and if it involves cheating 
or violations, of the rules, win- 
ning becomes mighty shallow. 


Except if this was for “all 


. the marbles” please disregard my 


_ whole “am 


“John M. Gease. 
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In Poor Taste... 


To the Editor: 

I found your Gallery center- 
fold in the October 18 issue of 
the Vermont Cynic of car 
accidents a most repulsive. colleo- 
tion of pictures and of very poor 
taste to the newspaper. I read 
the caption once, and I will not 
dare open the paper again to. 
draw what I have to say about 
the whole thing from it. 

Obviously, Mr. Gale has not 


endured the tragedy of losing a 


loved one in a fatal car accident. 
Why NOT show the public the 
pictures? Because all they have 
to know is the person is dead. 
There, easily done in writing. As 
I think was stated — the impor- 
tant thing is: not that metal 
was twisted, but that people are 
dead. And out of mere consid-' 
eration for family members, 
established newspapers have the 
good taste to not show the 
god-awful pictures. Do you 
know what it is like to lose 
somebody you love, without the 


chance to say goodbye, in a car 
accident? 
reminded of it through the 
trivial news of a_ complete 
stranger being killed in another 
car accident. Why put family 
members of all victims through 
the added trauma of seeing these 
pictures and having their memor- 
i¢s all stirred up again?-I have 


“experienced two deaths of this 


manner in the past six months 
and I did not appreciate those 
pictures in the least. 

Whatever is done after a 
death is done for the surviving 


family and friends to help ease. 


their pain. Your pictures bring 
back the horror to us. We don’t 
need it. We live with the remind- 
ers every single day of our lives, 
without, thank you, your added 
“help.” Think of us, not the 
deceased. You may be doing 
justice to them, but even a 
greater injustice to those left 
behind. 

Susan Spring 


Making “The Den” 


A Nicer Place 


To the Editor: 

As noted in your previous 
article, the Catamount Den is, 
indeed, a nicer place to eat this 
year. However, I do have one 
serious complaint. Why do they 
insist on making their sand- 
wiches with toothpicks in them? 
I find they are not only danger- 
ous (one can be stuck in the 
mouth with them), and quite 
tasteless. This is not to mention 
the fact that they are hard to 


chew and swallow. I must admit 
that after the first few bites of a 
Den Sandwich, I usually remove 
them from the sandwich, usually 
placing them on the side of my 
plate. Does anyone else suffer 
from the use of these woody 
spears? If so, I would like to 
hear about it. If there are 
enough of us, perhaps we can 
end this abuse. 

Respectfully, 

Timothy P. Torrey 


A Looking 
Glass World 


To the Editor: 

Fear of homosexuality, and 
the resulting oppression of 
homosexuals, are rampant in our 
society. Gays live in a looking 
glass world — visiblé one 
moment, invisible the next, 
depending more on the needs of 
the observer than on the actions 


of the observed. Gay oppression . 


is rooted in the “eye of the 
beholder’ phenomenon. It leads 
to the fiction that Gays exist 
only as the stereotypes present- 
ed by the media; that we are 
hustlers and houseboys; that we 
swish and wear flashy clothes; 
that we are whimps who _none- 
theless derail heterosexuals from 
their straight and narrow path 
into a life of sin. 

The | stereotypes ignore 
those of us who, in addition to 
our homosexuality, are also part 
of the mainstream culture, inte- 


grated into work, family and_ 


social groups. We are asked to 
deny our sexuality — statements 


about a lover, which would be | 


‘considered sharing in a hetero- 
sexual context, are interpreted 
as flaunting. The close friend- 
ships which tie together the Gay 
community and form an extend- 
ed family go . unseen. <The. 
warmth and depth of our culture - 
is unknown, inaccessible to the 
mainstream culture. The casual 
exchanges between Gay - and 
non-Gay which show the stereo- 


types false are attacked as 
“throwing our sexuality in some- 
one’s face.” 

The label, homosexual, con- 
tinues to be.a charged epithet 
used for slander and derision. 
Gays are pushed into a corner: 
seen only as Faggot when our 
sexuality is known; seen as one 
with our straight counterparts 
when it isn’t. This is the personal 


oppression produced by the: 


mentality that all people are the 
same, We are not the same. Each 
of us is-different. Each of our 
differences is a resource to be 
‘built upon. 

: We live in a pluralistic 
society. It is not ahomogeneous 
melting pot, but a complex 
culture of many perspectives in 
ich interaction with each other. 
To deny our differences or reject 
people because of them raises 
the spectre of a totalitarianism 
which would truly destroy the 
greatést- wealth of our society, 
our diversity. 

- T reach out to those who 
would wield the ax of homo- 
phobia; put asfde your hatred 
and see us for who we are: your 
brothers and M@sters, parents and 
Children. We are not out to 
*destroy the wofld, but to build a 
betterone:- - 

Sincerely yours, 
Larry Wolf 
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Science Fiction: Following the 
Trend of the Illustrated Novel 


By Jim Wright 

Trends and ideas seem to move in a 
cyclical fashion. What is popular today 
will be out tomorrow. The suit my father 
got married in thirty years ago is now the 
latest “innovative” idea in men’s clothing. 
The maxi skirt is out and. has been 
replaced with (of all things) the mini. 
There really is nothing new under the sun 
and history really does repeat itself. 

The publishing field is no different 
from any other large business; there are 
definite trends within the field of books. 
Five years ago science fiction was losing 
authors every day because there was no 
money to be made in writing a science 
fiction novel. 

Then the “boom” started and 
publishers could not get enough science 
fiction. People who only a few years ago 
were crying for science fiction to be put 
“back in the gutter where it belongs” are 
now publishing, writing and even lectur- 
ing on the importance of science fiction 
to our society. Science fiction has even 
invaded the hallowed halls of the New 
York. Times Book Review, an idea that 
would have been unthinkable ten or even 
five years ago! After this ““boom”’ in the 
sci fi field, publishers have rediscovered 
tne illustrated science fiction novel. 

Neither. illustrated novels in general 
nor illustrated SF are new ideas. Many 
can probably remember reading illustra- 
ted novels in your childhood — it used to 
be accepted that a novel would include 
illustrations. A good example is the 
Wizard of Oz series first published in the 
early 1900’s, all with marvelous illustra- 
tions. 

‘But, for one reason or another, the 
use of illustrations died out until only the 
privately printed, usually very specialized, 
novel included illustrations. 

The increase in the use of illustra- 
tions in SF_ novels is the direct result of 
two factors. First, the price of hardcovers 
has increased. $8.95 was once a lot to pay 
“foTya book; now one jumps for joy if it 
costs only $8.95. This has led to the 
public buying fewer hardcovers. Publish- 
ers, consequently, put out fewer novels in 


Cover: Art for The. 


popular illustrators in the SF field. 


lagic Goes, Away (Ace Boo 
Artwork shows the distinctive style of Boris which has aale him one * the most 


hardcover form since they need a “guar- 
anteed”’ best seller in order to justify the 
cost of a hardcover edition. The paper- 
back houses have now picked up the slack 
and now offer an over-sized or “trade” 
paperback edition. 

The paperback publishers have found 
they can make more money for both 
themselves and the author by coming out 
with a trade paperback edition first, and 
then, six months or so later, coming out 
with a mass market edition. 

Standard practice is for an author to 
sell his novel to a Rardcover publisher. 
That publisher will then sell the paper- 
back rights. The Nardcover publisher and 
the author then divide the money from 
that sate;-although the lion’s share of the 
money goes to the publisher, not the 
author. 


People today, as a whole, 


are much more visually 
oriented than they were 
twenty years ago.’ 

-Kapin King 


By keeping the book in “‘the family” 
so te speak, the paperback publisher and 
the author both make out better. As-Jim 
Baen, the SF editor at Ace Books, put 
it, “it is a case of the dog discovering that 
it is being wagged by the tail. The real 
money is in paperback publishing and the 
hardcover companies are just beginning to 
realize this.” 

Another factor responsible for the 
increasing use of illustrations is television. 
Jim Baen explained it this way, ‘“‘The 
main reason for this increase is that the 
‘TV generation’ is now producing the 
books. The people who are in the book 
field now have grown up with television. 
This is reflected in the trend back to 
illustrations.” __ 

Kapin King, an editor at Bantam 
Books, agrees with Jim. “People today, as 
a whole, are much more visually oriented 
than they were twenty years ago and this 
is a direct result of the influence of 
television on our thinking.” 


ppright-1978-by Boris 


Illustrations~ from Dragonworld (Bantam, $7.95). 


The illustrator, Joseph 


Zucker, collaborated with the authors, Byron Préiss and J. Michael Reaves, on this 
book. Zucker was so involved that, at times, he became almost a third author. 


Copyright 1979 by Byron Preiss Visual Publications, Inc. 


Various pudtishers, of ¢ course, handle 
illustrations diiferently. At Ace the 
feeling is one of “the more the better.” 
Baen delieves there is a difference be- 
tween a book which has a few’pictures in 
it and one that is illustrated. “Other 
publishers may publish an _ illustrated 
book now and then, but Ace is the only 
publisher with an ongoing commitment 


to the illustrated novel.” At Ace, a‘novel 


must have between 50 and 100 illustra- 
tions: in order to be marketed as an 
“illustrated” novel. “We are trying to 
capture the style of the illustrations in 
the old magazines. The illustrations 
complement the story and provide a 
resting place for the eyes.’ Yes, well, 
everything in moderation, please, as my 
graridmother is fond of saying. 


Dell Books, on the other hand, has a 
completely different approach to the use 
of illustrations. Low Stathis at Dell 
explained that his company does not 
want to overuse illustrations. “We will 
not publish what amounts to a beefed-up 
novella,” he said. He felt that too many 


illustrations tend to decrease the novel’s 


readability. 

Dell reissues a great many old novels 
with their original illustrations. When Jim 
Frenkel came to Dell a few years ago he 
started buying novel-length works, origin- 
ally appearing in Unknown magazine (one 
of ‘the best magazines ever to appear in 


‘ence, but the SF 


the SF field, by the way). 

Frenkel decided to use the original 
illustrations whenever possible. 

Stathis said that this was purely an 
editorial * preference, not a _ practice 
demanded by the public. ‘““Most people 
are too stupid to know the difference 
when it comes to illustrations.”” The 
general public may not know the differ- 
community | does; 
Low said that Dell is attempting to create 
a certain look or feeling with thé use of 
illustrations. These illustrated novels have 
been selling well. 


All the people spoken with felt that. 


the illustrated novel is here to stay, due 
to an audience used to visuals, plus many 
qualified illustrators and certain techno- 
logical inmovations which make publish- 
ing illustrations easier. 


This trend may stay or fade away in 
a few years, although it will probably 
continue but at a reduced rate. It is true 
that too many illustrations do get in the 
way of a novel; the best ones need no 
illustrations.. The Lord of the Rings 
movie was destined to fail, because Tol- 
kien’s descriptions were so much better 
than any illustrations of Middle Earth 
could ever be. 


Time,. as always, will be the great 
equalizer, and illustrated novels will 
continue only as long as they are profit- 
able for the publisher 
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Ace of Swords 
_A Burlington J. AZZ Rebirt 


Chris Faris, Scott Pipes Dave Martin he Mark K lethihaiit of Ace of Swords. Photo by Rick Ames 


By Diane de Spirlet 

“It’s a struggle,” states Chris 
aris, bass guitarist for Ace of 
Swords. “We have to play low 
paying gigs for publicity so 
people. will start hearing us...” 

If one wants to hear the 
‘jazziest jazz band ‘in town,” 
hough, Ace of Swords is: the 
one. Recreating the fresh and 
hot sounds of bebop, one 
of Burlington’s few jazz bands 
performs traditional composi- 
ions from such eminent artists 
as John Coltrane, Miles Davis, 
harlie Parker, John McGlaugh- 
lin, Wes Montgomery; and--Art 
Blakey. 


the band believes.their perfor- 
mance has improved noticeably. 
Guitarist Kleinhaut notes, ‘‘Each 


of us individually got a lot of. 
fresh ideas just listening to good ' 


players. In putting it all toge- 
ther, it gave us a more profes- 
sional sound.” 


Art Blakey was surprised to 
hear their kind of music in this 
area, Faris said. “He was encour- 
aging. We’d go up to him after a 
set and say, ‘Wow you played 
really well.” And he responded, 
‘No, no, no. it’s you young cats, 
man. You young cats are the 


‘We try to focus on the music 
and not on what people are 
doing or who’s looking at who.’ 


The union of four musi- 
cians, Mark Kleinhaut on guitar, 
Chris Faris on bass, Scott 
Furman. on woodwinds, and 
UVM’s Dave Martin on percus- 
sion, has made the history of 
Ace of Swords an interesting 
tune. In -May of this year, 
Kleinhaut and Furman, both 
from New Jersey, and Faris, 
from Bennington, Vt., formula- 
ted the. trio “Three of Swords.” 
The name was derived from the 
Tarot card deck. 


When.auditioning at the Mill 
ouse Gallery in Waitsfield; Vt., 
he -group was discovered by 
homas Dillon, owner and 


anager of “Dillon’s” restaurant 
in Burlington Mall). 


Dillon booked the ‘Three 
of Swords” for their first few 
gigs in Burlington. Martin, from 
Lake George, NY, happened to 
be a waiter at Dillon’s, and 
introduced himself to the band 
at one of their first perfor- 
mances:~After jamming together, 
Martin joined the trio and the 
quartet ‘‘Ace of Swords” ‘was 
born. 


With the addition of a 
fourth musician, the band grew 
from a week-night dinner band 
to a week-end listening. band. 
The three original members are 
very pleased with the transition. 
“There’s a lot more room to 
express yourself,” chuckled 
\Faris. “You don’t have to worry 
about upsetting somebody’s 
burgundy or cracking some- 
body’s wine Sai with your 

otes,”” 


Ace of Swords’ most thnili- 


ing occasion was playing as 
back-up band for three nights to 
Art Blakey, who appeared at the 
Mill House Cue Te pe 
ence was “truly i 
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ones that are incredible man. 
Jazz in Waitsfield, Vt.” 

azz isn’t constantly drum- 
med into our heads like rock and 
disco are. Since publicity is 


lower keyed, Ace of Swords. 


plays commercially viable, struc- 
tured music. If the quartet had a 
choice, however, they would 
play freer jazz. According to 
Kleinhaut and Furman, “freer” 
jazz deals with colors, rhythms, 


sounds, and textures, rather than. 


structured ‘melodies. ‘“Some- 
times in our jams, that comes 
out,” Kleinhaut explained. “You 
can hear that we’ve all played a 


lot less structured kinds of 
music. We loosen up within the 
structure, but always try to. keep 
that -jazz.sound there, , 80 that 
our audiences don’t get aliena- 
ted.” But as-Kleinhart added, 
“It’s hard to be always reining 
yourself in like that...” 


Ace of Swords. focus” on 
maintaining musical quality and 

the way. they feel. 
a ara Martin, “the roots 
of commercial jase are ihn 
ney. t 


paay i 


Originated in the late 30’s and 
40’s during after-hour jamming 
sessions in New York City. 
Musically, it’s fun and interest- | 
ing. Technically speaking it’s a 
lot more complicated. The rhy- 
thm has~a different type of feel 
than~ modern jazz and _ rock, 
Music today reflects a trend of 
our society. Before it was a 
swinging feel. Now music 
accents the back beat with a 
more solid rhythm.” 


Kleinhaut commented, 
“We’re just into what we’re 
doing and into doing it the best 
we can. We try to focus on the 
music and not on what people 
are doing or who’s looking at 
who.” ie Nm 

So far, playing for the band 
has been a growing experience 
for the musicians, each of whom 
hold part-time jobs. It has 
enabled them to intergrate their 
own musical knowledge into a 
useful experience. “Basically, 
the whole history of jazz playing 
in this country is one of just 
being shifted,” noted Faris. “I’ve 
learned more about just playing 
music and just getting through 
to people. That’s what music is 
all about -— communicating... 
The thing is to play the way you 
feel. It’s worth it — it really is.” 


Recently, Ace of Swords 
has been working on a few 
original tunes. After that 
material is produced, recording 
plans will be considered. The 
band’s outlook for the future is 
positive. “If we continue to 


i work on. structured music and 


get out some personal releases, 
as well, then I think we can hang 
together,” revealed Kleinhaut. 


Ace of Swords is challenging 
Burlington to compreliend and 
enjoy some of the most dynamic 
and-influential music in America 
today. Some people say it’s 
weird and some will say it’s 
original; but no one will leave 
unimpressed. Their style of jazz 
is the only eb oct of music that 
thrives. on growth, expansion, 
and the experiance of musicians 
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ee “The Smart Cheese Buyers’ 
"Cheese Shop” 


JARLSBERG Swiss — 
2. 99 Ib. (NORWAY) 


DANISHBLUE............ 2.69 Ib. 


SMOKED GOUDA (HOLLAND). . 2.89 Ib. 


863-3968 


n.-Fri.. 9-5:30 
398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Eating & Drinking 
Saloon 


B.T. McGuire's 


152 Church Street 


Prime Ribs of Beef au,jus 9.75 


Ae Ib. Vermont Cut) 


Served with: A variety of Homemade Breads & 
Butter, Soup du Jour, Dinner Salad & choice of 
Dressings, Rice Pilaf, or Potato, Vegetable & 
Coffee, Tea or Milk with Dessert. 


Night Owl Special 
BREAKFAST SERVED 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY 1AM.-4AM. 
HAEL’ 


VISCHAEL WLR TANT 
520 Shelburne Rd. 
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F 7** Gold 
Chain Bracelet 


9"* Gold J 
Chain Anklet 


Gold 
Pierced Earrings 


15"* Fine 
Gold Chain 


14K GOLD Pe pal ont 
ITEM DEPOSIT | DEPOSIT 


*Certificates of Deposit may qualify for jewelry at the $500 or more rate. N.O.W., Club. 
and I.R.A, accounts are not eligible. Available while supply lasts. All jewelry purchases 


subject to 3°: Vermont Sales Tax. One piece of jewelry per deposit. 


al 
“Chillenilen 
Member FDIC TRUST 
COMPANY 


THE NEXT BEST. THING TO SAVING MONEY 
_IS KNOWING WHEN TO SPEND IT WELL. 


ADS 620 Speakers <—L 
Yamaha CR620 Receiver -S . ~ 
Yamaha YPB4 Tumtable 
Signet Cartridge 


50 to 


Ne “ending known criminals 
iS NObody’s idea of a great 
time. It’s a dirty job, but 
somebody has to do it. 


It’s that determination which has Jed many discriminating 
defense attomeys to choose the Yamaha-ADS system 
frorr. \udio Den for their listening pleasure between major 
court battles. 


The Yamaha system from Audio Den—an honest system 
that needs no defense whatsoever. 


Hear the Difference. 


100 Dorset Street! = )-> - - 
_ South Burlington Vermont08404 


ame, to 
be Vey 


By Patrice Kary and 
# _ Jesse Potts 
Jesse Winchester’s perfor- 
mance at Hunts last Monday 


‘night seemed quite a change 


from his performance at Tangle- 
wood Mass. two weeks ago. A 
bit more pensive and stoic at 
Hunts, compared to his theatri- 
cal rendition of “Rumba Man” 
(for instance) in Mass., Winches- 
ter was sensitive to the needs 
and desires of his audience and 
surroundings and his perfor- 


_mance was outstanding. 


Bluesman Martin Gross- 
wendt warmed up for Winches- 


. ter accompanied by Mark 


Lavoies’.. harmonica backup. 
Grosswendt’s style included 
Delta Blues and Chicago Blues, 
laced with the sweet sound of 
Bottleneck slide. Through a 


‘balance of light blues and 


sparkling renditions such as 
“Diddy Wah Diddy,” Leon Rus- 
sell style, Grosswendt had no 
problem captivating and holding 
the audience. 

Jesse Winchester is a man of 
few words, only answering the 
questions asked of him when 
spoken to. He best explains 
himself through his profound 
lyrics and what he puts into his 
performances. Playing a. quiet, 
laid back set, the audience was 
as calm as Winchester on stage. 

Talking little between songs, 
he did play a couple of requests. 
Performing a fine rendition. of 
“Little Glass of Wine” from his 
Touch on the Rainy Side album, 
the lyrics and melody seemed to 
reach deep into one’s soul, 
finding and tapping the essence 
of sentimentality. . 


The songs that he played 
were a gentle blend of both the 
old and new. Opening with 
“Brand New Tennessee Waltz” 
and closing before three encores 
with Hank Williams’ “Why Don’t 


You Love Me Like You Used To 
Do,” he also performed, among 
others, two outstanding cuts 


from the 3rd Down, 110 To Go. 


album, “Do It’’-and ‘Mississippi 
on my Mind.” 

Spending his time in Canada 
during the Vietnam era singing 
in bars close to the Vermont 
border, Winchester was Original- 
ly from Memphis, Tennessee, 
where most of his albums are 
produced. Currently living in 
Montreal and touring around the 
states, he spoke about this 
subject after his performance. 
“It’s: a bit hard on my family 
life. I’m rushing to get back for 


The Falcon 


By Jenny Landey 
The Falcon, an_ original 
one-act play by Burlington resi- 
dent Howie Cantor, was probab- 
ly one of the most innovative 
dramas to appear on Royall 
Tyler’s stage. * 


Appearing for only one 


j night last week, The Falcon was 


inspired partly by Cantor’s work 
for the Bread and Puppet 
Theatre this summer, and partly 
by his own philosophy on 
today’s ~ growing technology. 
Though too esoteric at times, 
the play made an important 
statement about our society and 
qur lives. That -is, we have 
become detached from our 
environment, 


The Falcon suggests that 
people. have become slaves of 
modernity. “Wher sto 


tt ~ 


cosmos and the earth,” says 
Cantor, “I feel that man isn’t a 
part of the process anymore. 
Man is devoid of spirituality. It’s 
all disco.” 


Overflowing with symbo- 
lism, the play follows man’s 
evolution from simple cave 
beings to human shells lost and 
blind in today’s commercialism, 
and finally to people spiritually 
awakened. 


Though originally conceived 
by Cantor, The Falcon was put 
together by everyone involved 
with the production. Marty Gell, 
Lynn Barnicle and Marshall 
Paulsen portrays the cave family 
who opens the play. Dancing 
ritualistically and eating directly 
from the earth, they strongly 
suggested worship of the ele- 


ments: and adoration of the 


my daughter’s birthday before 
continuing on with this tour.” 


For such a quiet man off 
stage, Winchester’s music and 
lyrics have quite an impact. “I 
can preach a hell of a sermon,” 
he said concerning his music’s 
ability to get his messages across. 
“It’s not the problem. It’s 
getting people to sit down and 
listen.” Once experiencing a 
concert by Jesse Winchester, one 


is enchanted by his ability to’ 
translate his feelings and emo- 
tions into musical terms. It’s the ° 


best way of all to get a message 
across. 


A One-Act Success 


The Falcon, portrayed b 
Eben Young on stilts, appears at 
key transitional moments in the 
play as the dominant motif o 
nature and earth. Following his 
entrance, an oversized telephone 
appears on stage; and amid 
sounds of gunfire and the 
appearance of dead bodies (large 
stuffed dolls falling from the 
rafters) we move, presumably, 
into modern times. 


From this point we encoun- 
ter a pair of sanitation workers 
discussing their vacant home 
lives, a group of women search- 
ing for God (one of Cantor’s 
symbols of escape from today’s 
commercial society), a polyester 
pimp distributing a blender, 
toaster oven; curling iron, and 
other such relics (modern sym- 
bols of consumerism), and final- 
ly the devil disguised as an 
ultimate appliance from the sky. 
While the rest of the cast wor- 
ships him in an orgasmic ritual, 
cave people return to fight off 
the “evils” of society. 


Although The Falcon shows 


"elements of an extremely effec- 


tive play, some of its impact is 
lost in Cantor’s excessive sy mbo- 
lism. Heavy dnd prevalent alle-, 
gory, though, help make the 
play an inventive success. 


Cantor sees’ theater as a 
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Film Review. 
AL PACINO 


A Nice Try 


By John Letteri 

Norman Jewison’s out of 
order? 7 

This acting’s out of order, 
the plot’s out of order, and the 
whole ending is out of order! 

And Justice For All, the 
film that purportedly is for 
those who fight back once in a 
while, takes a good idea and 
through overacting, unrealistic 
characters and situations, and an 
ending which- seems to contra- 
dict the whole premise of the 
movie, leaves one wondering 
why the feeling that justice had 
been done is not in their hearts. 

Al Pacino lends his_brilli- 
ance to this film, though only 
for his intensity. As with his role 
in Serpico, he is trapped in the 
middle of a very corrupt judicial 
system, and in patented “I am 
right, the whole system is 
wrong” style, proceeds to smash 
the system which he-so abhors. 
But does he? 

The. last frame of the movie 
freezes on a very much bewild- 
ered Pacino. Had he done the 
right thing? Won’t it all be the 
Same regardless of_his efforts? 
Isn’t the system — crazy, unjust, 
corrupt system — the same one 
that would work even though he 
had exploded to rage against it? 
The viewer is left perplexed. 

In Serpico, he did win, and 
convincingly. An investigatory 
hearing started, and one knew 
that justice would. be carried 
through. In And Justice For All, 
this same feeling at the end of 
the movie is simply not present. 

Jewison intends the viewer 
to understand several things 
about the judicial system, albeit 
the messages come across the 
screen with the subtlety of 
concrete. 

First, that the job of 
defense lawyer is not without its 
ugly side. True, defense lawyers 


represent people that are guilty. 


They do so without caring, for 
the most part, according to the 
film. But Pacino’s partner goes 
mad after having defended a 
man he knew was guilty, got the 
charge dismissed on a technica- 
lity, and the same man then 
went out and killed two child- 
ren. Yes, children for effect; and 
adding that unrealistic element 
that pervades this film, destroy- 
ing well made points, 

Second, that the. judicial 
system, on the whole, is corrupt. 
One young man that Pacino 
defends was arrested after he 
was stopped on the highway for 
having his tail light out. It seems 
the young man had the same 
name and looked exactly like 
another man wanted for assault 
in Alabama. The man is locked 
up, and Pacino takes his case, 
gathering a mountain of evi- 
dence’that would prove he was 
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falsely pre and should be 


freed, 

But a judge, whom Pacino 
took a swing at in court one day, 
dismisses the new evidence 
because it is three days late — 


and that is the law. The judge, of : — 


course, doesn’t care in the least 
for the man’s welfare. The man 
is ‘eventually raped and sodo- 
mized in prison, goes insane, 
takes two guards hostage, and 
then is gunned down by a riot 
squad, with Pacino in the room. 
Another good point destroyed. 

In addition, a man hangs 
himself in jail after being sen- 
tenced when ‘Pacino misses a 
court probation hearing. The 
probation papers were out of 
order — Pacino’s partner did not 
know this, the kid gets sen- 
tenced, and hangs himself a half 
hour after being incarcerated. 

Later, Pacino assaults his 
partner’s car, slamming it with 
his briefcase, while his partner is 
more concerned with the car 
than “nickel and dite people” 
and again the viewer is bom- 
barded with the message that the 
system is corrupt, but lawyers 
don’t care. 

Third, that judges are staid, 
principled men externally, but 
internally are mad. One is a 
suicidal maniac, shown trying to. 
kill himself with a shotgun in his 
chamber bathroom when called 
to court by a clerk. The other, a 
sado-masochist, eventually goes 
to trial for raping and beating a 
woman with fake eye-witnesses 
and a fixed polygraph test in his 
defense. ‘“‘The system is cor- 
rupt,” shouts the film. 

Fourth, that law is not an 
honest profession. Pacino tells us 
that. “Being honest doesn’t have 
much to do with being a law- 
yer.”’ Sure. 

Although the judicial sys- 
tem is lacking in this country, 
and plea bargaining (which more 
than conspicuously takeg place 
in courthouse lobbies) has let 
many a criminal off lightly to 
the outrage of older people 
(again portrayed as an older man 
explodes in court when a purse 
snatcher is let off), Jewison 
overdoes the less than pleasant 
aspects so much that one is left 
in disbelief. , 

A more accurate portrayal 
might have portrayed a single 
case where someone was really 
getting railroaded, and Pacino 
would come to his rescue 
through legal means. The -court- 
room and- backroom strategy 
scenes would have tremendous 
potential in this scenario. 

Instead, Jewison tries so 
hard to convince the viewer that 
so much is wrong with the 
judicial system at the same time 
he is to tell a story, that 
one is ‘left disappointed. 
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Lunch: Dinner - Cocktails 


Monday Night 


relax at the bar and watch the fetballen game . 
Try our exquisite Chinese hors d’oeuvres. 


reservations 6586633 


Entrance under the canopy 


with 
extra effort 
service 


152 Riverside Ave. 
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SUNDAY BRUNCH ere 


159 MAIN ST. 
UNDER THE GREEN.AWNING - NEXT TO THE FLYNN THEATER 
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Take time out for the good things 


Listen to the most delicious fish story ever told. | 

Arthur Treachers Fish Platter. Two pieces 
2 of prime white fillet from the clean, glacial waters 
of the. North Atlantic. Each one dipped in ‘our 
secret recipe batter, then cooked to crunchy per- 
fection in low-cholesterol Peanut Oil. . 

And with two Hushpuppies, our famous 
chips and tasty coleslaw-it's a meal for, a price 
almost too good to be true. 

Listen to your mmmmmm...mouth. Taste 
the greatest fish story ever sold. The Fish Plat- 
ter at Arthur Treacher's—a nice little seafood 
restaurant. 


« 
© Copynght 1979 by Arthur Treachers Fish & Chips. Inc. All Rights Reserved 


863-9232 


€agli 
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1000's of yards! 


draperies 
Direct from the Mill 


> | | The Greatest Fish 
| || Story EverTold, 


Liberty of London & Tootal English country prints > QO vee 


Marmmekke 8.50 sia $l yd 


Marimekko is only one of ou many Scandinavian, cottons 


Uphelstery 2.09 sii 
‘Slipcover 299. ... 


"Selected Fabric by Bloomcraft, Waverly and others 


: ries 99 Wes 


limited stock of imported casements 


New Arrivals 


upholstery “6 
slipcovers Ric 
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Fish 
Platter 


$7 .°9 


‘SEAFOOD 


408 Shelburne Road South Burlington Vt. 
Open daily: 11:00am to 10:00pm 
Open Sunday 11:00am to 10:00pm 
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reg. 
$9.90 yd. 


OFics 
Open 9:30-9 
» Sot. 10-6. 


Record. Rewiew 
| ‘Interview’ 2 | 


By Thomas R. Melloni _ 

On their debut albums, 
many bands take their music to 
excesses, Finding .the recording 
studio fun and fascinating, new 
artists will often overdub vocals 
and instrumental tracks, giving 
their music a heavy-handed 


~ sound. On the debut album from 


Interview, however,--simplicity 
was the guiding factor. 

» Big Oceans is a collection of 
ten songs, each (with the excep- 
tion of “Feet Start. Walking,” 
which was penned by Gary 
“U.S.” Bond) written by the 
band members. The songs are 
mostly uptempo, played in a 


. tight, smooth fashion. Simplicity 


exists in their music but person- 
ality reigns in their lyrics. 


One sign of a good pop tune 
is that it sings in your head the 
same way the taste of blue 
cheese lingers in your. mouth. 
And the opener “You Didn’t 
Have to Lie to Me” does just 
that. The music is so catchy that 
you even start humming along 
on a first listening. "The vocals, 
though, .are not like the syrupy 
vocals of most pop tunes. The 
raspiness of Jeff Starrs’ singing 
gives the song urgency and 
makes the lyrics believable. The 
smooth harmonies, however, 
balance out the lead vocals. 

On Gary “U.S.” Bond’s 
song “Feet Start Walking,” a 
clash of personalities develops 
between the early 60’s style of 
music and the coarse English 
vocals of Starrs. 

Interview does not limit 
themselves to pop tunes, how- 


“ éver; they rock out on “Acade- 


mies. to Anger,” add a jazzy 
spice to “Blow Wind From 


' 


Alesund,”” and demonstrate a 
touch of progressiveness a la 
Genesis on “Fire Island.” 
Another characteristic. on 
their album is the punk rock 
madness inherent in “Here 
Comes the Cavalry.” Besides 
singing about these law-keep- 
ing forces, Interview also deals 
with inter-continental transpor- 
tation by painting vivid images 
of big boats in “Shipyards.” 
They speak of “walking across 
the water,” travelling across the 
big oceans separating the world. 
While there is optimism in 
crossing the water (like Jesus), 
there is also the realistic view 
that the speaker is small com- 
pared to the ships, and “fright- 
ened”’ besides. 


es 
If you need a familiar 
comparison, Interview could be 
said to sound like Elvis Costello. 
They have thé same high-energy, 
cynicism, and forcefulness. The 
main difference, however, is that 
Elvis shouts-his lyrics so quickly 
that some of them get lost in the 
overall sound. Interview drops 
the lyrics’ tempo down a notch 
so they linger a bit longer. The 
songs do not hit you as hard but 
their message hits you for a 
longer period of time. 

Big Oceans, the first album 
from a band only two years old, 
is a combination of various 
musical elements. They fuse 
rock, pop, punk, progressive and 
jazz music into their songs, 
topping them off with cynical 
lyrics. Although these individual 
elements are as complex and as 
deep as the ocean, the resulting 
sound is as simple as H?20. 
Interview’s Big Oceans is worth 
swimming in. 


“Take me to the river’ 


Talking Heads 79 
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” Misunderstood... 


By Laura M. Halkenhauser 

It is,often taken for granted 
that rosés are inexpensive sweet 
wines with littte to no extraor- 
dinary attributes. For the most 
part, roses such as Mateus, 
Lancers and Riunite Rosaro have 
branded roses as light.and sweet 
with a hint of a sparkle and for 
those wines mentioned, this is 
true. 

Yet, most people don’t 
realize that there are those roses 
which may have a sweet tenden- 
cy but fall far away from the 
sugary rose grouping. 

Roses take theif categorized 


name from the fact that their 


coloring is not as rich ‘as say, a 
red burgundy, and obviously not 
as light as white wines. Yet roses 
fall somewhere inbetween in 
color as well as in body. 

The hue of rose is a result of 
allowing the juice to mingle with 
the skins long enough to impart 
the proper color. It has been 
known that’ some roses. are 
blended from red. and white 
wine which produces an ex- 
tremely low quality rose wine. 

This type of blending is not 
_|pertinent to the higher quality 
French roses. One of the better 
known being the Rose d’Anjou. 
Anjou ist a part of the Loire 
River region, and has ‘light, 
slightly sweet characteristics, 

To determine the quality of 
the wine, it is necessary to 
understand. the coloring. One of 
Rose d’Anjou’s special attributes 
is its color. The wine has a 
rose-pink tone which is further 
enhanced by its florid bouquet. 
Along with its aesthetic excel- 
lence, Rose d’Anjou is pleasantly 
light. Some roses have a tenden- 


cy to be syrupy. Although Rose 


d’Anjou is characterized as a 
sweet wine, itis. so balanced that 
it does not coat your mouth 
with sugar. 

Next to the Rose d’Anjou 
Stands the- Rose de Cabernet 
which is a fuller bodied version 
of the Anjou. It is also not as 


‘sweet as the d’ Acitou and is 
encouraged to be consumed Wjth 
a fish of a slightly oily nature 
such as salmon. Yet both of 
these roses are salient with 
cheeses such as Danish HIVES, 
Edam or Camembert. 

Another French rose not as 
well known but most likely one 
of the finest roses-made is Taval. 
Taval rose is made in the Rhone 
River area and although it is 
made from the Grenache grape 
‘which is known for its fruitiness, 
the wine is notably dry. As with 
Rhone wines, Tavel rose is 
considerably richer in color than 
other roses. It almost seems to 
be on-the verge of being a 
rusty-rose color, its nose value is 
not as fruity as sweeter roses. It 
might be assumed that Tavel 
rosé has a bite to it; however, 
one’ of the most favorable 
aspects is the clean balance with 
no after-taste. 

Along with the collection of 
French and Portuguese roses 
(Mateus ‘and Laricers) are the 
roses of California. Generally 
these ‘roses are named according 
to the type of grape they are 
made from. — the two most 
Prominent being Gamay and the 
Grenache. 


The Gainay grape is also a 


_ basis. for Beaujolais entitled 


“Gamay Beaujolais.”” When the 
Gamay grape is used in rose 
wines, the wine has more depth 
and character than a rose with 
no specific title. The Grenache is 
a sweeter, fruitier wine. 

Both the Gamay and Gren- 
ache, made in California, are 
known for their particularly 
good quality.: 

Overall, roses are young 
wines. The value of their vintage 
is a guide to determining the age 
of. the wine as opposed to the 
quality of the vintage year. The 
roses mentioned are well worth 
trying. They may surprise the 
aesthete who seems only to 
appreciate a-red or white wine. 


S. A. Films 


in November: 


Nov 1 


Room Service - 


Nov 2 


Carnal Knowledge 


Nov 4 
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Forbidden Gaines 
Day The 
Earth Stood Still. 


SAME DAY COLOR PRINT 
PROCESSING © 


"An By 10, Out By 4” 


f 
8:30:20 a7 St. Pau St 


After 15 interviews with various com- 
panies, | finally found MITRE. And after 15 
interviews | definitely knew what | was look- 
ing for when | saw it. 

| had to have breathing room. A place 
that would turn me loose and let me work on 
different kinds of projects. On the other 
hand, | had to know I'd be able to turn to 
other people for advice and backup. And | 
definitely wanted a steady growth Situation. 

With the MITRE people, | knew right 
away I'd found it all. ’ 

. At any given.time, they have some 75 
or so funded, significant programs involving 
several hundred separate projects and 
tasks. And because they're Technical Ad- 
visors to the Air-Force's Electronic Systems 
Division in Command, Control and Com- 
munications (C3), they design and develop 
some of the world's most advanced informa- 
tion systems. 

Still, MITRE handles every assignment 
as if it were the only one. Because they have 
to come up with the right solution every time. 
That's their product. 

The best of MITRE to me.is that they’ It 
let me move from project to project if | want, 
or get deeply involved in a longer-range one. 
There's always Something waiting for me.. 

I'm glad ittook 15 interviews to get to 
MITRE. Now when | say | chose them, | 
know exactly what I'm talking about. 


s* 
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862-3444 > sat 101 


Openings exist in: 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
COMMAND AND CONTROL 
SYSTEMS ARCHITECTURE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
RADAR SYSTEMS 


See your Placement Office to set up an 
on-campus interview, or send your resume 
directly to the Jerome P. McKinnon, 


The MITRE Corporation, Bedford, MA 01730. 


MITRE will be ay 


University of Vermont 
. on November 15, 1979 


THE 


MITRE 


MITRE is an equal opportunity 
employer actively seeking applications under 
its affirmative action program 
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BCGB. 
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range fro 
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Blood 
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MEETINGS 
Annual 
Committee 
Rm. 115 ¢ 
day, sponsog 
Program, L/I 
WRUV 
p.m., Confe 
G.Y.S.T 
sponsoring 
E-110'L/LC, 


SPEAKER 
Bruce L 
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and Effect i 
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Biochemistry 


SPECIAL EV 
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Center for G 
Blundell Hou 
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sponsored by 
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FILMS 
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EXHIBITS 
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'| City Images: St. 
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Carlson: Works a 


_ THE OPTICAL CENTER B saun 
- sn = 107 ‘CHURCH ST. 2 MEETINGS 
ST ae 


VERMONT CYNIC 


SPECIAL EVENTS. 

a, Vermont ~~"Symphony 

Orchestra Gala Opening Night, 

8:00 p.m., Flynn Theatre. 
Clown Show sponsored by 


Friday 2 


BCGB sponsoring Fine Arts 


3 hans Women’s Organization and 
Print Exhibition, Marsh Lounge, : 
9:00 am. — 5:00 p.m. Prices Ne es 8:00 p.m., 
range from $1:75 —*$12.00. 9°, BULGE. 
Monopoly Marathon, Bill- SPORTS 
: ings Lobby, 9:00 a.m. — 5:00 A 
on ee red by Phi G re Field Hockey at Dartmouth, 


Delta. 1:00 p.m. 


Blood Drive sponsored by 
ROTC, 10:00 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 


MEETINGS 

Annual meeting of the N.E. 
Committee for Irish Studies, 
Rm. 115 Commons, L/LC, all 
day, sponsored by Irish Studies 
Program, L/LC. 

WRUV FM meeting, 3:00 
p.m., Conference Room C. 

G.Y.S.T. Program, L/LC, 
sponsoring Halloween Party, 
E-110 L/LC, 3:15 p:m. 


SPEAKER 
Bruce Littlefield, -‘‘Modula- 
tion of Glucocorticoed Binding 


and Effect in Butyrate Treated 
HeLa Cells,” 12:00 noon, B403 
Given, sponsored by Dept. of 
Biochemistry. . 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Latin American Festival,. 


Center for Cultural Plurali 


Blundell House, Redstone Cam- . 


pus, 5:30 p.m. 

Vegetarian Pot Luck Din- 
ner, E-170 L/LC, 6:00 p.m. 
sponsored by Vegetarian Nutri- 
tion Program. Everyone invited. 


FILMS 

S.A. Film, “Carnal Know- 
ledge,” 7:00 and 9:30 p.m., 
B-106 Angell’. 


LANE SERIES 

Lane Series presents David 
Bromberg and his band, 8:00 
p.m., Memorial Auditorium. . 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition and 


City Images: St. Albans. 
Colburn Gallery — Cynthia 
Carlson: Works on Paper. 


Saturday 3 


MEETINGS 


, 
. PR ap ae ee 
P » phews. "2 it s aed 


| with Ohavi -Zedek. Klezmorim 


logy 


Soccer vs. Hartwick, 1:00 


p.m. 

Men’s Cross Country at N.E. 
Championships, Franklin Park, 
MA 


Women’s Cross Country at 
EAIAW Championships. 


sunday 4 


FILM 

IRA Film, “Cinderella,” 
8:00 p.m., C115 Commons, 
L/LC. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Classical and Baroque Music 
Program, L/LC; presents Dr. 
James Chapman, discussing and 

demonstrating baroque organ 
and -organ music, Music Bldg. 
Recital Hall, 5:00 p.m. 
Sunday Night Travel Series 
_ presented by World Wide Travel 
Program, L/LC, Lynn Surpren- 
nent presents slide show and talk 
about VOSP Program, travels in 
France, 8:00 p.m., Fireplace 
Lounge, L/LC. 

The Klezmorin in Concert, 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, 188 N. 
Prospect St., Burlington, 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $3 at the door 
(Senior Citizens and children 
under 12 $1.00). Presented by 
Grover’s Records in cooperation 


LP’s will be available at the 
concert. 


SPORTS 
Women’s Cross Country at 
EAIAW Championships. 


VERMONT REPORTS 

WRUV’s monthly news spe- 
cial, Vermont Reports, will be | 
aired at 5:15 p.m. Planning 
Director Randall Kamerbeek and 
alderman from the, first ward 
Maurice Mahoney will discuss 
the marketplace vote results and 
problems of housing in the city. 
Russell Glitman is hosting the 
special. Stay tuned to WRUV, 
90.1 FM for further details 


Monday 5 


SPEAKERS 
mers and Silver's review, “‘Micro- 
bial Transformations of Métals,” 
12:10 oy tad cto Be 


. 


City Images: St. Albans.- 
Poetty, ete. 


graphy by Fringe Research, | 
Toronto. : sScheres 


Dr... Ken... 


Dept. 


dies on Amputative Recombina- 
tion -Nuclease in Neurospora 
crasa,”” 4:10 p.m., 107 Marsh 
| LS, sponsored by Botany Dept. 
Sally Gerhart, Marsh 
Billings, 7:30 p.m., 
sponsored ‘by Women’s Organi- 
zation and Referral Center. 
‘FILMS 


Roles, sponsored by Women’s 
Awareness Program, 7:00 p.m., 


WORKSHOPS 

Resume Writing Workshop, 
sponsored by Career Awareness 
Program, L/LC, 8:00 p.m. If you 
have a rough draft that you'd 


some ideas to start one, this is 
the workshop to attend! Fire- 
place Lounge. For moré infor- 
mation contact 656-4265.. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming. — Ralph-Steiner: A 


City Images: St. Albans. 
Colburn Gallery — Open — 
Poetry/Dance/Slides, etc. 


L/LC Gallery — Laser Holo- 
graphy by Fringe Research, 
Toronto. 


MEETINGS. 

GSU meeting at 7:00 p.m. 
at Charlie B. Goods on Center 
St. in Burlington. Business will 
be followed with a discussion of 
Love Relationships. .' 


Tuesday 6 


SPEAKER 

-Concetta DiRusso, ‘‘Mito- 
chondrial Genes and Translation 
Products,’’ 12:05 p.m., A125 
Medical Alumni Bldg., sponsored 
by Cell Biology Program. 


FILMS 

S.A. Films ‘‘The Day the 
Earth Stood Still,” 7:30 p.m., 
B106 Angell ~ ‘ 


EXHIBITS | 
Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition, and. 


Davy, ‘Insect. 
Reproduction,”’ 4:10 p.m., 105 
Marsh LS, sponsored by Zoology 


Dr. Murray J. Fraser, “‘Stu- 


Movie concerning Women’s 


L/LC. Call program for location. 


like critiqued, or if you need | 


Retrospective Exhibition, and ’ 


| SPEAKER “ 


en 


ORS Te ei OE tO tee — 


SEMINAR 
Student Trustee Selection 


FILM 


S.A. Film: “The Idle Class,’ 


7:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 
Nuclear Awareness Day, 


sponsored by VPIRG, in Billings 
from 9:00 am. — 9:00 p.m. 


SPEAKER 

Mark Dionne, _ Medical 
Microbiology, 12:00 noon, B203 
Given, sponsored by Medical 
Microbiology Dept. 

Dr. Kenneth Adler, “Effects 
of Carbon and Asbestos on 
Hyperplasis of Mucin-Secreting 
Cells,’ A-125 Medical Alumni 
Bldg., sponsored by Dept. of 
Pathology. 

Alan-. Wertheimer, Ph.D., 
prof. of political science, UVM, 
‘Mental Health and the Criminal 
Law,"’ 103 Rowell, 8:00 p.m. 


Silent Film with Live piano: 
“The Hunchback of' Notre 
Dame,” with Lon Chaney, 8:00 
p.m., Fireplace Lounge, Free 
Admission. 


LANE SERIES 

Lane Series presents “A 
Kaleidoscope of Bach with Frans 
Brueggen and the Boston Camer- 
ata, 8:00 p.m. 


EXHIBITS } 
Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition and 
City Images: St. Albans. 
Colburn Gallery — Open — 
Poetry/Dance/Slides, etc. 
L/LC Gallery — Laser Holo- 
graphy by Fringe Research, 


Dr. John Weir Perry, spon- 
sored by Mythology Program, 


L/LC, “Myth and Psychother- | Toronto. 
apy,’’. Fireplace Lounge, L/LC, : 
8:00 p.m. Free adm. SPORTS 
Women’s Volleyball _ vs. 


MEETINGS 

Spanish Suite, L/LC, spon- 
soring ‘‘Tertulia,” informal con- 
versational session, D-250 L/LC, 
7:00 p.m. 


‘| Springfield with CT, 6:30 p.m. 
ECIAL EVENTS 


Debate on. 
sponsored by S.A., Ira Allen 
Chapel, 7:00.p.m. 


Curriculum, 


FAN 
| 


4 


3-D Slide show” on Holo- 
graphy, 301 Williams Hall, 8:00 
p.m. Free admission. 


EXHIBITS ; 
Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition,, and 
City Images: St. Albans. | 
Colbum Gallery — Open — |@ 
Poetry/Dance/Slides, etc. . 
L/LC Gallery — Laser Holo- « 
graphy by Fringe Research. 
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Alive! a.San Francisco Jazz 
Ensemble, will perform at the 
First Unitarian Church in Bur- 
lington (Church & Pearl Streets) 
at 8:00 p.m. Tickets are avail- 
able at the Women’s Organiza- 
tion and Referral Center, 3rd 
floor balcony, Billings Student 
Center, or downtown at Grover’s 
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Soccer Whi ~ ua: 
UMaine, 9. 


By Daniel Flatley 

The - Catamounts’ soccer 
team beat the Maine Black Bears 
2 to 0 Saturday at Centennial 
Field. Even with a big win like 
this, the remainder of the season 
appears meaningless. Vermont’s 
6-win, 4-loss, and 3-tie record 
isn’t strong enough to be consid- 
ered for the N.C.A.A. playoffs, 

It was an exciting game to 
watch, as the Cats took it to 
Maine from the start, at times 
getting two and three rebounds 
out of some shots. 

“They played well' as a 
team, but they just don’t: Have 
that much offensive punch,” 
according to Cats coach Rein- 
hardt, referring to the Black 
Bears front line. 

The _ territorial advantage 
went to Vermont; they had 
innumerable other chances to 
score, but a lot of passes narrow- 
ly missed. The second half was 
worse for Maine’s standpoint 
when there were times when 
UVM would have the ball in 
their zone for five minutes at a 
time. They grabbed control of 
midfield and effectively choked 
off any offensive drives Maine 
mounted, 

Maine’s best player had to 
| be Ron Chieffo, a senior tri- 
|Captain who generally plays 
midfielder, but today was moved 
| back to the back line. He came 
|up big on defense countless 
times, thwarting some tough 
offensive thrusts by the Cats. 

Their freshman goalie, Mark 
|McCarthy, turned in a good 
game, despite being beaten on 
two good goals by Zareh Ava- 
kian and Jon Christensen. Fren- 
chie Fleming got a good shot off 
from fifteen yards out on the 
right side that McCarthy saved, 


but the ball bounced right to 
Zareh, and all he had to do was 
put the ball in the empty_net. 


Ten minutes later Christen-- 


sen got his goal, definitely the 
prettier of the two. Mike Win- 
Stanley brought the ball into the 
Bears’ defensive zone, put a 
move on one of their backs and 
sent a beautiful pass in to 
Christensen 
the net on the left wing, He just 
batted the ball past the unsus- 
pecting McCarthy. ‘ 

Defensively, they were poor 
goals: On the ‘first one, there 
should not have been the fatal 
rebound and Christensen could 
have been covered tighter on his 
goal. In the ten minutes between 
goals, the Cats had had three 
quick chances one after another 
to score an additional goal, 
including a. header by Dave Eddy 
that just grazed the crossbar. 

For Vermont Eddy and Ken 
McInerny had outstanding 
games, using their quickness to 
Start some fast breaks and get 
some good scoring chances. 
Scott Brooks also played well, 
showing some aggressiveness 
around the opponent’s net, 


coming close on a number of, 


occasions to his first collegiate 
goal. A lot of players who hadn’t 
seen much action all year turned 
in superior performances,’ Ed 
Farmer and Peter Muller are 
examples. 

Despite the solid win for the 
Cats, it appears that it came too 
late to help us get into the 
playoffs. This was Maine’s final 
game of the season, leaving them 
at 4 and 10 for the’ year. Ver- 
mont moves into its last game, 
against Hartwick Saturday, Nov. 
3. 


By Ted Goode 
When the Catamounts of 


' the University of Vermont take 


the ice Friday in Ohio against 
“Bowling Green, théy will be, by 
all accounts, the /finest. assem- 
'blage of talent and ability éver 
to the Green and- Yellow. 
Losing just three seniors 
from .a team that came within 
inches of upsetting perennial 
‘National Power BU in Boston, 
the Cats have to be the odds-on 
favorite in the newly-aligned 
ECAC Division One groupings to 
beat conference rivals such a8 
‘Clarkson and RPI, and secure a 
lhome ice advantage in the far 
| distant play offs. 
Returning to Vermont will 
be 90% of .its scoring power 
from-last year, as well as blueline 
depth in “form of beefy, 
freshman “defensemen Yves 
Robitaille (5°11"" — 190 Ibs.) 
and John O’Connor (6’3” — 220 
‘Ibs.). The true outcome of the 
team, however, may depend on 
the health and well-being of 
their premier goal-tender, Syl- 
vain Turcotte. , 
Turcotte displayed his cus- 


_ tomary brilliant goal-tending for 


breaking towards _ 


Brian Fleming assisting Zareh Avakian’s goal against UMaine. 


the better part of last year until 
an untimely break in his finger. 
Memories of his return to action 


and the subsequent upset of BU,’ 


before the actual play offs began, 
linger in the memories of the 
Gutterson faithful. 

Should any cruel twist of 
fate rob the Cats of his services, 
all eyes would turn, post haste, 
on back-up netman Andy Ash- 
forth. While Andy has shown the 
ability to play superb. goal on 
certain occasions he lacks the 
seasoning and experience neces- 
sary for a long campaign towards 
the play-offs, should any serious 
mishap befall Turcotte. 

Waiting in .the wings -are 
freshmen reserves Tom Panagou- 
lias and Stu Cheney, two locals 
who realize that someday Syl- 
vain will graduate and are hoping 
to fill his shoes. é‘ 

On defense, the Cats have 
All-American Louis Cote return- 
ing to continue. his four year 
love affair swith the Gutterson 
fans. Mark “Brown, whose defen- 


“sivé steadiness meshed so well 
-with Cote’s rushes, will also be 


returning along with the rough 
and tumble twosome of Billy 


Hockey Features Returning S 


Kangas and Chris Hodgson. 

The addition of freshman 
Robitaille and O’Connor should 
insure the Cats depth and dispel 
any notions the opposition may 
have as to Vermont’s ability to 
play the body. Another defense- 


man showing good. potential is: 


Mike Albano who has’ surprised 
people as much for his status as 
a walk-on, as for his obvious 
ability and desire. 

In the forwards department; 
the Cats have all of last year’s 
firepower--and then some. With 
twenty-four goals and thirty-one 
assists, Craig Homola will no 
doubt be well represented in the 
game plan of any coach hoping 
to beat Vermont. But so will 
Tim Cullity and°Gary Prior, who 
together have accounted for 33 
goals since coming to Vermont 
after the Penn Program was 
disbanded. 

Rounding out the returning 
vets will be back-checking Cap- 
tain Jiny Murphy (5-7-12), Bill 
Ford (5-3-8); Bob Torney 
(3-3-6), and last year’s flying 
freshmen Coutu, Hebert, Vin- 
cent and Fairbairn. “~~ 

New faces include Real 


te 


Photo by Peter Guyton 


ers) 


Daigneault, a speedy wing wh 
will team up with Homola and a 


bunch of talented hopefuls 
named McCaskill, 
O’Connor (no relation), ‘and 
Simon, the. smallest of whom 
tips the scales at 160 lbs. 

Coach Cross will again use 
the power play combo that last 
year had one of ‘the highest 
percentages in Division One 
play. 


The Cats open their season 
Friday in Ohio with the first o 
two games against Bowling 
Green. These will be followed by 
six, more (non-league _ games 
before November 27 when Saint 
Lawrence University rolls into 
town to kick off Division One 
play for the 1979-1980 season. 


If Sylvain . Turcotte Stays] . 
healthy, then the league playoff. 
should be forthcoming in what 


Crowley,) ~~ 
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‘concert & 
reception for 


Friday Nov. 2 


| Rod Driscoll _ 
_ Dulcimer maker 


“The Last Chord” 


Featured artist through 
November at 


Sterling Pond Hardwoods, Ltd. 


6 North Winooski Avenue . . Buslington, VT. 802-658-1682 


A Festival 
in the Fall, too.. 


The Vermont Mozart Festival 
presents 


A CELEBRATION OF 
J.S. BACH 


Nov. 16 - The Musical Offering 
Dec. 8 - The 7 Flute Sonatas 
March 1 — The Goldberg Variations 
March 30-St. John Passion 


Buy aseries ticket for $20 and 

' ©get a reserved seat at The First 
Congregational Church 
eget a free ticket to A Musical 
Introduction to Bach's work, 
Nov. 9, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
*get an invitation to join the fun 
at Bach’s 295th Birthday Party , 
March 21 


EE, 
a 
Call the Festival office - 862-7352 
for reservations and information. 
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UVM to Host Ski Show 


By Nick Witte * 
The Vermont Ski Show will 


‘be held this weekend at_UVM’s_ 
~™Gutterson” Field “House as a 


benefit for ~the university’s 
alpine and nordic ski team. 

This year’s gala exhibition is 
an enlarged edition of last year’s 
Burlington Ski Show, a private 
undertaking. Governor Richard 
Snelling has. officially pro- 
claimed this week as Ski Week in 
Vermont. 

“Vermont has become the 
‘nation’s leading marketplace for 
skiing goods, . enhancing the 
show’s attraction to manufac- 
turers,”” explained George Page, 
director of the show. Evidently, 


\ 

} v \ 
this is true, as every major name 
in skiing goods manufacturing 


Last year over $10 million 
dollars was spent on skiing in 
Vermont. 

“Being in the ‘East, Vermont 
has taken much of the market 
from the West with many 
companies relocating here,” Page 
said. “Since last year’s show was 
a success, the university 
approached me to organize this 
benefit.” 

The show will get underway 
on Friday, November 2, at 4 
p.m..at Gutterson, with numer- 
ous exhibits, including a deck- 
and-ramp-hot-dog .- show by 


will take _part.in-the-exhibition-— 


Rossignol. The times for the 
show are: Friday, 4—10 p.m.; 


Saturday 10am. —10p.m.;and 


Sunday 10 a.m. — 4 p.m. 

A 60’ x 60’ tent will be 
erected in the middle of. the field 
house, showing continuous ski- 
ing movies throughout the week- 
end. Also a fashion show. will 


‘take place continuously over the 


weekend, Page guarantees that 
the fashion show will be an 
improvement over the conven- 
tional type, as it features the 
Main St. Dance Theatre. Hot air 
balloons will be launched from 
the Patrick Gymnasium on 
Saturday and Sunday. 
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Fifth Annual Old 
Time Weather Report 


By Jerome E. Kelley 
Montpelier — The frost is on 
the pumpkin, the corn has long 


_ago tumed brown and we're 


suffering from the skier’s syn- 
drome — pre-season jumpiness. 

Our jumpiness stems from 
the fact that skiing is again close 
at hand, but when will that first 
errant snowflake fall and when, 
indeed, will that first ski trail 
open? For the past five years, to 
assuage our. annual autumnal 
case. of pre-ski shakes, we’ve 
occupied our spare moments by 
cobbling up a. wiriter weather 
report by using the same 
methods our forebearers used 
when they weren’t chasing the 
Algonquins off the back forty. 

Modesty aside, these yearly 
predictions’ of ours have been 


‘accurate in the extreme. They’ve 


frequently made the U.S. Wea- 
ther Service’s lang-range fore- 
casts look downright unscientific 
and a whole host of almanacs 
look ridiculous, 

So O.K., you’re saying, 
what about this year? Here’s the 
scoop. A few weeks ago we 
began our prognosticative pere- 
grination up in northern Ver- 
mont close to Jay Peak. We 
wended our way down the spine 
of the Green Mountains’ past 
Smugglers’ Notch, Mt. Mans- 
field, Mad River Glen, Sugarbush 
North, Sugarbush, Killington, 
Pico, Bromley, Stratton, Magic 
Mountain and ended up at Mt. 
Snow. Here afé our findings: 

BEARS: Dieudonne 
LaFarge, a trapper up in Mont- 
gomery Center, tipped us off to 
the fact that bears can be the 
bearers of news with respect to 
winter weather. “By Gar,” 
Dieudonne told us, “this winter’ 


She be big one. The bears they 


eat the corn. First time in 
thurty, forty years de do this. 
When de do this they be damn 
lot of snow. It come early and 
stay late.” 

Dieudonne, we figured, was 
giving our leg the proverbial pull, 
so we called a biologist at the. 
Vermont: Fish and Game Depart- 
ment. “Your trapper friend isn’t 
kidding,” the biologist informed 


us. “For some strange reason 
bears are eating corn this year. 
We’ve had a lot of complaints 
from farmers and, as far as I 
know, this is the first time this 
has. happened. Bears aren’t 
supposed to eat corn,” 

“Can it be that they’re 
storing up food for a hibernation 
period that will be longer than 
usual?” we asked. 

“Barely,” he answered, “but 
it may have some bearing on it. 
It bears looking into,” 


We took this to be a rather ~~ 


corny answer. 
_WOOLIBEARS: - These 
hirsute brown and black cater- 
pillars have been a favorite of 
country weather forecasters 
since our ancestors moped 
around the maypole at Merry- 
mount. If their hair is thick, so 
too, will be the snow on the ski 
slopes. If their hair is sparse, 
then you can bet your new 
Nordicas that the slopes will 


look like Yul Brynner’s chrome . 


dome. Frankly, I hate picking up 
these damn critters, so this year 
I got that mighty mogul tamer 
and instructor from Killington, 
Bill Schmidt, to hold them for 
me. After inspecting a couple of 
dozen of these crawly creatures 
from the distance of an inch or 
two, I’m pleased to report tHat 
their fur is the thickest ét?s been 
since these annual reports were 
initiated. 

MOSS: This year I’m at 
almost a loss about what to tell 
you about moss. For generations 
back country Vermonters have 
used moss growing on the north 
side of oak trees as a favored 
way of divining what the winter 
months have in store. This year 
the moss on the north side of 
oaks is thicker than skiers in a 
lift line on Washington’s birth- 
day. Even more ominous is the: 
fact that it is equally thick on 
the other three sides of the oak 
and that’s no joke! 

BROOK TROUT: These are 
screwed-up fish in more ways 
than one, First off, they’re not 
trout; they’re char. Secondly, 
unlike most fresh water fish they 
spawn in the fall rather than 


spring. Prior to getting amorous, 
they get more brilliantly-hued. 
This fall they donned their 
Tomantic raiment and were 
doing piggy things in Vermont 
brooks during the first week in 
September. This is a good six 
weeks before they usually let 
their libidoes loose. As this is 
written there have been no 
reports of anyone dumping 
Geritol or Vitamin E into trout 
streams in the Green Mountain 
State. 

GROUNDHOGS: Vermont- 
ers call these furry fellows 
““woodchucks,” which is what 
out-of-staters call Vermonters. 
Anyway, everyone knows that 


wornout bromide bout ground- 7 


hogs, their shadows and‘ the 
coming of spring. What a lot of 
people don’t. know is that these 
animals. are an accurate arbiter 
of winter insofar as they are one 
of the first fauna to hibernate. 


This year they ducked into their ~~ 


holes so early that we missed 
their disappearing act complete- 
ly. Sorry! 

REAVER: These toothy 
rodents are a lot like people. 
They keep busy, not because 
they like to work but because 
they like to eat. For their 
winter’s food supply they gnaw 
down small trees and pile them 
on top of their conical houses. 
The height of a beaver’s pied a 
terre is an excellent gauge of 
how long a winter wil] last: 
From this year’s early beaver 
returns it appears that if the 


“beavers build their’ houses any 


higher, they’ll have to get some 
squirrels to help them. 

Well, that’s the raw data and 
here’s: what we make of it. Snow 
— lots of it.— will fly in Novem- 
ber and December and there will 
be skiing into May. If you're a 
skier, get out those - skis and 
make those reservations now. 
Drop a postcard to Ski Vermont 
— Naturally, Box 368, Mont- 
pelier, VT 05602, and ask for 
information on any or all 
Vermont ski resorts. If you’re 
not a skier, you’d better start 
heading south — far south. 


Wmn Swimmers Drop Opener 


By Tracy Stewart 

This past Saturday, the 
UVM Women’s. Swim Team 
competed in its first meet at 
Middlebury. Despite a 66 to 74 
point loss, Coach Sandra Farrell 
was very pleased with the “good 
start and fine efforts”. of the 
team. She is “looking forward to 
a good season.” 

Captain Kim Brown is lead- 
ing -the- small; but tenacious, 
Catamount crew. Retuming with 
Kim are Kathleen Leahy, Sarah 


Moore,’ Joyce Bates, Dorrene 
Brower, Julie Jones and Tracy 
Stewart. Those joining the Cats 
this year include Sue Connolly, 
Wendy Goodrich, Robin Camp- 
bell, Patsy deMarcken, Julie 
Lancia, Liz Levens, Robin Lux, 
Vickie Miller, Gina Puglisi, Kris- 
tin Stoneberg and Regina 
Wessling. 

This weekend’s meet saw 
three old team records fall. 
Freshman Patsy deMarken broke 
the 200 Individual Medley 


record with a first place time of 
2:30.39. Diver Sarah Moore 
broke her old record of 183.55 
points in the One Meter Option- 
al Diving category .with a new’ 
mark of 194.25 points. In the 


200 Free Relay, Patsy de Marck- 


en, Tracy Stewart, Liz Levens 
and Robin Lux swam to-a first 
place with a new record of. 
1:48.775, 5 
The first home meet will be 
Thursday, Nov. 6 at-4:00 against 
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Wmen's Soccer Loses 


‘Finale, Eyes Playoff | 


This Sunday ended a great 
season for the UVM women’s. 
varsity soccer team, which was 
undefeated until the very last 
game. 

They lost 2-0 to SUNY— 
Cortland, but that game was no 
reflection of the rest of the 
season. 

With John Carter as the 
women’s coach, the team shaped 
up to be a very talented team 
that worked so hard to perfect 
strong unity. ig era 

UVM came up against some 
tough teams such as UMass, 
UConn, Brown, and Bishops, but 
none could work as well toge- 
ther as UVM. Nine of the 13 
teams couldn’t score on UVM, 
and the teams that had beated 
UVM last year, such as UMass 
and Bishops, were no match for 
UVM this season. With 11 
freshmen on the team, five of 
whom are starting players, the 
team has quite Se talent. 

UVM defeate UG: nn 2-] 
in overtime at UConn jilSatur 
day, Oct. 27, and turned“dround 
to come back to play Cortland 
the following day knowing they 


were up against their match. 
Despite the weather there was a 
large turnout of: fans to cheer 
them. on. 

The first half proved to be 
an even match with neither team. 
Scoring. At the start of , the 
second half, things*looked- pro- 


_ Mising, but within 10 minutes 


Cortland had Scored, marking 
the first time in the season that 
UVM was ever behind in a game. 

There was disbelief in the 
air and the players were deter- 
mined to prove no one could 


beat them and proceeded to 
shift into high gear. Cortland . 


would not give. With less than 
10 minutes to play, Cortland 
had scored again. Suddenly 
something that had once seemed 
impossible came true and sent 
tears into the eyes of many of 
the players, — 

Jt was a disappointing end 
to a terrific season, but the. 
women have not lost all hope of 
beating Cortland, for they will 
be playing them’down at Brown 
the weekend of November 11-12 
in the Women’s Soccer Eastern 
Championship. 


Beynnon and Nocera 
Elected Co-Captains 


UVM Release 

Elected co-captains of the 
University of Vermont basket- 
ball team were two juniors, Jim 
Nocera and Bruce Beynnon, it 
was announced last week by 
UVM basketball coach Peter 
Salzberg. 

Nocera, from Waltham, MA, 
has been a regular the last two 
seasons at forward. A graduate 


of Waltham High School, Nocera . 


also prepped for one season at 
Worcester Academy, New Eng- 
land prep school champions the 
one year he was at the Worces- 
ter, MA school (1976-77). 

The 6-6 forward has aver- 
aged 10.3 points a game for the 
Catamounts his first two sea- 
sons. A tremendous leaper, he 
scores many of his points off the 
offensive boards. ‘“Jim’s ability 
to score in transition will be 
more valuable to us now that we 
will be running so much more,” 
says Salzberg. ‘“‘We must have a 
good season from Jim off the 
boards,”’ 

Beynnon, the other co-cap- 


tain, 1s the team’s most consis- 
tent rebounder. Like Nocera, 
Beynnon has great vertical leap- 
‘ing ability, but picks up too 
many quick fouls early in the 
game. A graduate of Burlington 
(VT) High School, he led the 
Seahorses to the state champion- 
ship his senior year, averaging 17 
points and 10 rebounds a game. 
A leader on and off the court, 
“Bruce demonstrates his leader-; 
ship in so many ways. He’s a 
great example for the younger 
players to emulate,” says Salz- 
berg. 

Beynnon, a starter last year, 
averaged only 6.2 points a game 
but is expected to pick up the 


pace this year. He is a native of. ~ 


Burlington. 

The Catamounts play a 
pre-season game with the Repub- 
lic of China (Taiwan) Nov. 8 
before opening the regular sea- 
son Dec. 1 against Plattsburgh 
State. Both games are at home, 
the Taiwan game beginning at 
7:30 p.m., the Plattsburgh game 
at 3 p.m. 


Intramural News 


Calendar of Events 


For the week of Thursday, November 1, 1979 to Wednes- 


day, November 7, 1979. 


You Must-Have a Valid UVM I.D. to Use the Facilities 


Friday, November 2, 1979 


Gutterson Field House closed for UVM Ski Show. 
Gutterson Ice Rink open. 


. Saturday, November 3, 1979 


Gutterson Field House closed for UVM Ski Show. 
Patrick Gym open from 1:00 — 5:00 p.m. 
Gutterson Ice Rink open. 


Sunday, November 4, 1979 


Meeting of the Badminton Club — 6:30 — 8:00 p.m. 


Southwick Gym. 


Gutterson Field House closed for UVM Ski Show. 
Patrick Gym and Gutterson Ice Rink open. 


Wednesday, November 7, 1979 
Recreational Coed Volleyball 7:30 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 


Southwick Gym. 


. 
. 
7 


The Lane Series Concert has been cancelled, so Patrick 
Gym will be opened on Friday, November 2nd, for faculty/ 


staff and all other regularly scheduled events. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1979. 
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The Horowitz of the Baroque Flute 


FRANS BRUEGGEN~ | 


Baroque Flute 
The Boston Camerata 


A KALEIDOSCOPE OF BACH 


Cantata for orchestra and soloists, harpsichord concerto, and flute concerto 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1979 
Memorial Auditorium 8:00 - 10:00 p.m. 
Tickets $6.75, 5.25, 3.75 


Sponsored in.part by a generous grant from 
the New England Foundation for the Arts 


THE Funniest Musical of All Time 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s 


HMS PINAFORE — 


The story of a lad and a lass, dirty Dick Deadeye, 
and an Admiral who doesn't know how to sai} 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER’ 10, 1979 
Memorial Auditorium 8:00 - 10:45 p.m. 


Tickets: $8.25, 6.75, 4.75 


Sponsored in part by a generous grant from 
Hackett, Valine and MacDonald, Inc. 


Tickets Gvailable: Bailey's Music Rooms; Decorative Things, The Howard Bank — branches at 
North Avenue. Shelburne, Essex Junction and Winooski; and at the Campus Ticket Store, Grasse 
Mount, UVM : 

Instant 24-hour reservation hotline: 864-5999 

Complete information and reservations: 656-3418 


The University of Vermont’ 
The George Bishop Lane Series 
Celebrating our Silver Anniversary with a season of pure gold. 


Dinner 
MEN: 


Soups ; 
Baked Onion Soup 1.50 Clam Chowder 1.25 
a meited cheese) 


Bee Soup of the Day .95 


Sirloin (top sirloin steak, cut hete daily) 8.25 
Petite Sirloin (small top sirloin steak) 6.25 
Steak Teriyaki (marinated top sirloin steak) 8.45 
Beef Kabob (served On bed of rice pilaf) 6.25 
Prime Rib (white it lasts) . 9.45 
Extra Hear ty Cut (two dollars extra) 


Chopped Steak ~ . 4.50 
Seafood 


Crab Alaska (steamed King Crab legs) : é 9.95 
‘ Broiled Scallops (tender and delicately seasoned) . 6.95 


Baked Stuffed Shrimp tenorse Vth seafood stutting) 8.95. 


-Broiled Boston Scrod (smail.cod or haddock) 5.95 
Swordfish Steak (seasonai—wnen available) - 7.95 


Broiled Seafood Platter (scrod, scallops, shrimp) 8.45 
Chicken and Combinations . 


Chicken Teriyaki (marinated boneless breasts) 5.95 

’ Sirloin n’ Shrimp (smal! sirfoin and choice shrimp 9.45> 
Chicken n’ Sirloin (boneless chicken and small sirloin) 7.95 
Crab n’ Sirloin (xing crab tegs and small sirloin) = 5 9,95 
Sirloin n’Scal lops (small sirloin and scallops) 8.25 
Mixed Grill (shrimp, chicken, small steak kabob) 7.95 


Our Salad Bar, Baked Potato 
or Rice Pilaf, and fresh warm Breads Included 


Extras: 


Fresh Sauteed Mushrooms (serves 2) 1.50 Coffee, Tea, Milk, Soda .40 


“~ Desserts; 

Cheesecake (plain or with strawberries) 1.35 
Carrot Cake (try it—you'll like it). 95 
Dutch Apple Cream Pie .95 


Lemon Sherbet .75 
Chocolate Chip ice Cream .7 5 
. Irish or Jamaican Coffee 1 75 
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By Daniel Flatley — 
Senior Mike Winstanley, in-bis soccer seasons at UVM, 

‘ has formed the backbone of the Catamounts, along with Billy 
Bart Farley, the All-American goaltender, Barry Ryan, Bill fired for 
Nedde and Jack Milbank. followin 

Defense has been: the hallmark of the Cats this year, punched 
their strong point. “In a number,of games this season, our Minneso 
backs have been the ones who’ve kept us viable. They work lip. 
so well together, especially Mike and Barry,” comments The 
Coach Reinhardt. ‘ personali 

_ Mike’s soccer career began slowly, in seventh grade, at tripped 


—sF 


————— 
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Pittsford-Mendon High School, just. outside the city of 
Rochester, New York. He started getting serious, though, in 
his junior year. He credits his mentor there, Joe Borsch, for 


_ bringing out the best, and the most in him. “Coach Borsch 


witnesse 
apparen 
who led 
and 1977 


_. taught me how to give everything, how to push oneself to Mart 
one’s limits. He just seemed to be able to draw it out of Yanks 
you.” All-Star 

The team did pretty well, at one time being ranked popular ¢ 
ninth in the state. In his three seasons under Borsch, Mike ’ non is na 
scored 37 goals and had 20 assists. He was also named High named f¢ 
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BE necet WE Wet = School All American. He was also elected captain for his manager. 
Classic lodks in real leather for both him and her. Soft, , senior year. ~ 
supple. Quality leather expertly crafted and detailed. A touch “We had some outstanding athletes there. In my years 


. . 9 
of luxury to any wardrobe and exactly the right choice for there, we had five other soccer All-Americans, so there was It ; 
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CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY 


happen... life-sized. 
This week: 
On Betamax tape the original uncut movie of twe 
doctors in the Korean war. Due to copyright laws 
we cannot mention the name of the movie. 


“Two showings FREE of charge on Sunday Nov. 4 at 3 PM. and 9 PM 


those nippy fall days: See our great selection of styles. 


<4 SUNDANCE - 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 


BURLINGTON 


VIE-SIZE TV 


Come see our giant Videobeam color TV. It's four by 
six feet and it's free. So taste one of our delicious menu 
specialties, sip on your favorite drink 


and watch it all 


a good deal of talent.” 

He had been recruited by Hartwick College. “Now 
Hartwick has a great soccer program, one of the best. But 
the reason I came to Vermont -was they have something 
closer to: what I wanted out of a school academically. I’m 
interested in architecture, studio art, environmental studies, 
that type of-thing.”’ : naa, 

He met teammate Barry Ryan at Hartwick, and they 
transferred together to. UVM second semester freshman 
year. “I saw that this school’s soccer program had a lot of 
potential. I think it still has a ways to go. But with the 
disbanding of the Yankee Conference, we are going to be 
hurt. Connecticut and Rhode Island aren’t going to want to 
come up to Vermont any more; it’s too far away, and too 

‘damned cold up here,”’ Mike opined. 
Mike has gotten what he desired out of UVM. When he 
graduates in December, he is all set to head down to Bos- 
ton. “There’s a lot of opportunity down there to get the 
kind of experience I’d like and need before going to a 
graduate school of architecture.” Recently he and some 
classmates finished a project that took them a month to 
complete for an Historic Preservation class. “It’s fascinat- 
ing, the countless different types of designs of houses and 
the influences of the times that brought them about.” 

Mike has spent summers touring. He loves to travel, 
and he Tikes it even better if when he does-tour, he can play 
some soccer. When he took the Spring ’78 semester off, he 
spent a month and a half over in Holland playing for a 
couple of amateur teams. 

One team he played with was a‘Youth team, FC Ams- 
terdam. “These kids were between sixteen and eighteen, 
and ‘some of them could do circles around most collegiate 
level players-this-sidé of the Atlantic. Sone could even play 
pro:” It was a “humbling experience”’ for him, because he 
was 21 at the time and being beaten by mere freshmen in 
high school. That summer he passed cycling around the rest 
of Europe with Barry Ryan. “We must have put in fifteen 
hundred miles that summer, maybe more. If that’s not 
getting in condition, I don’t know what is,”’ he said. 

He also played this past summer playing for the Dolo- 
mite-Beconta-sponsored team in- the Champlain Valley 
League with Ryan. “Our backfield has to be among the 
most -experienced in New England,” according to Rein- 
hardt. He also coached a pee-wee league team and directed 
the camp in: Williston. “That a good time. Those kids 
had never laid hands on a soccer ball, and some of the more 
talented among them were actuall juggling the ball at the 
end of the camp.” = 

In: his years here as an athlete, he has grown immensely 
in skills. “Not only is he one of the quickest off the blocks 
on the team, he knows precisely when to use it,” Reinhardt 
said. He said that Mike’s speed is deceptive; sometimes he 
lures his opponents into getting close enough to him to 
almost take the ball, and then “two strides and he’s away.” 

‘Defensively, he knows the game inside out. In many 
games this year, the Cats have lost control of midfield to 
their opponents, and this puts an awful lot ‘of pressure on. 
the backs. ‘Maybe that’s why we’re'so strong back there,” 
Reinhardt remarked. 

For now, Mike anxiously awaits his December gradua- 
tion, though he looks back fondly on his years at Vermont 
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Sports Shorts 


‘You've Been Spending Too Much 
Time in These Bars, Billy. 


. 


Billy Martin, two-time New York Yankee manager, was 
fired for a second time by team owner George Steinbrenner 
following an incident last week when Martin reportedly 
punched a marshmellow salesman while arguing in a bar in 
Minnesota, causing -the victim to receive 20 stitches in his 
lip. 

The fiery Martin, long known as one of the scrappiest 
personalities in sports, claimed that the victim merely 

: tripped and fell, splitting his lip open doing so. However, 
witnesses pin. the blame on Billy the Kid. Steinbrenner, 
apparently fed up with Martin’s antics, fired the manager 
who led the Yanks to American League pennants in 1976 
and 1977. 

Martin was fired by Steinbrenner in 1978 while the 
Yanks wallowed 14 games behind the Red Sox at the 
All-Star break. However, Martin was soon rehired by. 
popular demand of the New York fans. Such a phenome- 
non is not expected to occur this time around. The Yanks 
named former third-base coach Dick Howser as the new 
manager. t 


ae 


It’s the Talk of the Toun 


‘While news of Billy Martin’s firing may garner head- 
lines on the national level, the big news in the Big Apple is . 
Phil Simms and the New York. Giants. The perennially 
pathetic Giants have found new life through their rookie 
quarterback, Phil Simms. 

After losing their first five games, head coach Ray 
Perkins inserted their prize acquisition into his first starting 
role against the then unbeaten Tampa Bay. Buccaneers. Led 
by Simms, the Giants beat the Bucs and have won three 
games since then, knocking off the Los Angeles Rams last 
Sunday. The real test will come this weekend when the 
surging Giants take on the Dallas Cowboys. 


Say Hey It Ain't So, Willie 


In a move that made him sever his ties with the New 
York Mets, .and baseball in general, recent. Hall-of-Famer 
Willie Mays agreed to work for the Bally Corporation as-a 
PR man for an Atlantic City casino. 

Baseball commissioner Bowie Kuhn indicated to Mays 
that signing with Bally would preclude Willie’s eligibility to 
continue as PR man and part-time coach for the Mets, 
citing baseball’s long-standing policy against affiliation with 
gambling, — 

Mays contends that he made the move with his family 
in mind and that he is truly saddened about his estrange- 
ment with the sport that he spent 22 years of his life 
actively playing. 

Willie will be able to participate in Old Timers’ classics, 
but he feels that Kuhn’s reaction puts him only slightly 
above the conspirators of the 1919 Chicago Black Sox 
Scandal. : 


Golden Jet Back in Action 


Unable’ to work out a deal with his, old team, the 
Chicago Black Hawks, Bobby Hull, at the advanced age of 
40, will don his blades after a season lay-off to rejoin the 
Winnipeg Jets. In doing so, Hull-returns to the NHL since 
the Jets were one of the four teams to join the league 
when the WHA folded last year. ° 

Hull played for many years in the 60’s and early 70’s 
for the Hawks before jumping to the then newly formed 
World Hockey Association. Even if his legendary speed and 
Steaming slapshot have lessened, Hull need not feel old 
since Gordie Howe, a ten-year veteran when Hull first 
played professionally, is still skating for the New England 
Whalers at 51. 


Intramural News 


The Intramural Touch Football and Soccer Champion- 
ship were played on Thursday, October 25, 1979. 

The Touch Football Championship game was won by 
KAOS beating SIGMA NU 24-22. 

The Men’s Soccer Championship game between KNOW 
NAMES and MALONIES went into double overtime 
before the KNOW.NAMES won 2-1. cies ier 

The Women’s Championship. game ended in a 1-1 tie. 
Both teams, OFF THE WALL and HARRIS HORMS 
battled through ten (10) overtime periods before the dark- 
ness caused the game to end. 


UVM BOOKSTORE 


WE'RE ACCESS—ABLE 


Problems cashing that 
check from home? 


All you need is a checking 
and. savings account 

with The Howard. 

Then you’re a member of 
the family and probably 
won't even need your ID. 
We also cash checks for 
non-Howard bank 
customers up to $25-with 
‘proper ID. Better still: Ask 
for an Access card and 
you can get up to $100 

a day,any time-day 

or night. . — 


24 Hour a Access 
locations at 


University Mall,church st. 
at bank st.entrance 

111 Main St. 
coming toUVM SOON! 


of Vermont 


Member FDIC 


“The Pop Musician’s Musician” 


THe. 
DAVID... 
BROMBERG 
BAND 

With KILIMANJARO. «gs 


FORMERLY THE PAUL ASBELL QUARTET 


FRIDAY, | as 
NOVEMBER 2, 1979 Ce 


8:30 p.m. Memorial Auditorium 


Due to new regulations regarding the use of 

Patrick Gymnasium as a concert facility, 

the Lane Series, out of consideration: for its audience, 
is moving the November 2 David Bromberg concert 
to Memorial Auditorium, beginning at 8:30 p.m. 


Tickets: $8.25, $6.75, $4.75 


Campus Ticket Store, Grasse Mount, UVM. 


Instant 24-hour Reservation Hotline: 864-5999. 
For Mastercharge/Visa 


Complete Information and Reservations: 656-3418 
Tickets on sale at the door beginning 6:30 p.m. 


Ved University of Vermont ns 
George Bishop Lane Series ; 
our Silver Anniversary with a season of Pure Gold. 
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to Celebrate 
5. s 

SMC’s Jubilee 

**The Cherry Orchard’ by 
Anton Chekhov will be present- 
ed at St. Michael’s College 
(SMC) McCarthy Arts Center 
theater Nov. 6 through 10, 8 


p.m. No admission charge, but 
tickets are required, 


Written.in 1903, the found- - 


ing year of SMC, “‘The Cherry 
Orchard” will be presented in 
conjunction with the college’s 
75th Jubilee celebration. 

The play centers around a 
turn-of-the-century — aristocratic 
Russian tamily and their psy- 
chological destruction catised by” 
the sale of the cherry orchard 
they owned for generations. 

Director and set designer of 


the production. is ‘Donald «A. 


Rathgeb; fine’arts'‘chairman/pro- 
fessor; lighting, William Neuert, 
arts center technical -director; 
costume design, Martin ‘‘Marty” 
Thaler, SMC senior, Ridgewood, 
N.J. 

For ticket information call 
(802) 655-2000, ext. 2507 or 
write Box Office, McCarthy Arts 
Center, St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 05404. 


-Lecture Series. 


For stimulating lectures on 
current topics, updates on 
research at the University, and 
just plain fun,_join Chittenden 
County Alumni and Parents and 
UVM community members for 
the fall edition of the Chitten- 
den County Lecture Series. 

Dr. Frank Bryan of the 


_mote cultural 


UVM Political Science Depart- 
ment will discuss. the topic — 


~ “Energy and Politics: The 1980 


Elections,” on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 25, 1979 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
Building, UVM campus. 

All alumni, parents,  stu- 
dents, and:community members 
are welcome. For more informa- 
tion, please contact the Alumni 
Office, 86 South Williams Street, 
656-2010. 


Written Way 


The Written Way Program is 
looking for any and all types of 
writing for its first magazine.’ 
You must rush, the deadline is 
November 9th. 

Deliver to either Patty o1 
Josh in rooms 260 or 270 (D) 
building in’ L/LC.- Photographs 


and other kinds of*art will be 


considered. 


Scholarship | 
for Scotch. 


saint Andrews Society of 
the State of .New York’ offers 
graduate scholarships to pro- 
interchange 
between Scotland and the Uni- 
ted States. The scholarship is 
awarded to American students 
of Scottish descent to study in 
any. of the universities of Scot- 


land. The basis of selection 


includes activities, responsible 
leadership; financial need and 
employment, evidence of Scot- 
tish descent, and a statement of 
personal objectives. Award may 
range to a total of $5,000 for 
the full yearg depending on 
individual need\-Write to 
Secretary of the Society at 
Park Avenue South, New York, 


“1,.1980.-” 


_ The Counseling and Testing 

Center, 146 South Williams 
Street, announces hypnosis and 
relaxation service for students 
experiencing concentration diffi- 
culties, performance anxiety, or 
other mental obstacles to aca- 
demic effectiveness. 45 minute 
sessions will be held on Thurs- 
day at 9:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. 
Please call 3340/3341 for sign 
up 


é Nuclear Energy 


Forum 


Nuclear Energy Forum, 
sponsored by the __ student 
Environmental Quality group of 
Middlebury’ College, will take 


place Wednesday, November 7 at” 


7:00 p.m., Muriroe Hall, 4th 
floor lounge, Middlebury Col- 


lege. Experts will discuss’ the : 


advantages and disadvantages of 


nuclear energy and the biological 
‘effécts of radiation. There will 


be time for questions. 


Alivell 


Alive!, a dynamic women’s 
jazz ensemble from San Francis- 
co, will be in concert in Burling- 
ton on Thursday, November 8, 
at 8:00 p.m. Advance tickets can 
be purchased at Bookstacks, 
Grover’s Records, or UVM Wom- 
en's Organization and Referral 
Center, Tickets are $4.50 ad- 
vance, $5.50 at the door. Alive! 
will perform at the First Unitar- 
ian Church (at the top of Church 


S Street) and free childcare is 


available. Alive! musicians will 


conduct workshops -in both 


__percussion. and vocal techniques _ 


on Wednesday; November 7 for 
students of jazz* and ethnic 
musical style. For more informa- 
tion please ‘call 656-4460 or 
658-1025.. Alive! is a perfor- 
mance you will remember! 


Rape Program 


The UVM Speakers Bureau 
is pleased to introduce an 
important program on rape. Ms. 
Freada Klein, who -served “as 
consultant for the Rape Chapter 
in the book “Our Bodies Our- 
selves” and is an editorial staff 
member of the F.A.A.R. 
(Feminist Alliance Against 
Rape) will be speaking about 
Rape Culture. This program will 
be presented at 8 o’clock p.m. 
on November 12th at the Ira 
Allen ‘Chapel..: The program: ‘is 
open to the public and is free of 
charge. 


AdvisingReferal 
Center 


. ~ Things are getting to be too 
much for Tom. His grades are 
slipping, personal problems keep 
cropping up and he feels he 
needs a semester away from 
school to get himself together. If 
you can identify with Tom and 
would like more information on 
University policies or guidance 


—in—making—your- decision, come 


to the Advising Referral Center, 
303 Grasse Mount, x4174. 


Jobs for 
Students 


The Job Opportunity Bank 
of the Center for Career Deve- 
lopment is.a clearinghouse for 
information. on. .part-time and 


SAGA MENU 


epg al employment available 
Burlington area and 


~Seceahout Vermont UVM stu-~ 


dents’ seeking employment do 


not need to be eligible for 


financial aid to use the service. If 
you are interested in temporary, 
ongoing part-time, or seasonal 
employment, stop by the Cente1 
for Career Development at 322 
South Prospect St. and check 
the job listings in the Career 
Library or at the information 
desk in Billings. 


Coll 
Democr 


There will be an organiza- . 


tional meeting of the College 
Democrats at UVM on Tuesday, 
November 6, at 7:00 p.m. in 
Marsh Lounge of Billings Center. 
Remember, the 1980 Elections 
are not far away. 


Parapsychology 


The next meeting of the 
UVM Society for Research in 
Parapsychology will be Thurs- 
day, November 15 at 4:30 p.m. 
in Living/Learning Center, Com- 
mons 216. The topic will be an 
a aire g workshop. Open to 


Lak Series 
Correction 


Due to new regulations 


regarding the use of Patrick 


Gymnasium as a concert facility, 
the Lane Series, out of consider- 
ation for its audience, is moving 
the November 2 David Bromberg 
concert to Memorial Auditor- 
ium, beginning at 8:30 p.m. If 


you have already purchased . 


tickets, there is no need. to 
exchange them. For complete 
information call 656-3418. 
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Lost: ¢ 
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Reward. C 


Wanted 
equipment. 
Sally, 864-6 


Eight- 
away to go 
female. Cal 


Typing 
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affordable 


hour service 


-November 7, 1979 ° higher rate 
862-4149. 


' SUNDAY ; MONDAY 


‘November 4, 1979 “November 6, 1979 
BREAKFAST 
1.Prench Toast w/ 1.Blueberry Pancakes 
Whip Butter & Hot ; w/Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 
| 2-Beached Eggs 
Home Fries 
Pastry and Donuts 


| Noveitber 2, 1979 November 3, 1979 November 5, 1979 
‘'-1.Pinéapple Fritters whee 1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
w/snip Batter and- 1.French Toast. w,’ Butter and Ho~ SAGA 
Hot Syrup , Whip Butter and Syrup sale — full & 
2.£crambled Eggs” ' Syrup 2.Fried Eggs $30. Call Ka 
- Hash Browns 2.Soft & Medium Hearty Fries 
Pastry and Donuts Boiled Eggs . | Pastry and Donuts : 
‘ Lyonnaise Potatoes. ; Winoos 
| : Past ment Com 
‘ LUNCH interns to 
i> BRUNCH - youth and ¢ 
! 1.Waffles tion of prog 
' 2.Scrambled Eggs '.2.Serambled Eggs Casserole . Potato Pie ter for Se 
_ > 3.Spanish Macaroni “3.Ground Beef Fis 3.Mixed Fruit Cold ' 2.Asst. Sandwiches field House 
Sausage Links ' Bacon Plate } 3.Spinach Cheese . 
: ; Open Face Salad Casserole 


1.Waffles w/Whip 
Butter & Hot Syrup 

2.Scrambled Eggs 

Hash Browns 

Pastry ‘and Donuts 


1.Hot ‘Cakes «/Whip 
Butter & Hot Syrup 
2.Soft & Medi.m 
» Boiled Eggs . 
| Lyonnaise Potatoes Hearty Fries 
| Pastry and Donuts | Pastry and Donuts 


1.Grilled Cheese and 
Grilled Ham a:.4 
Cheese Sandwich 

z2.Turkey ala King 
on Tcast 

3.Cheese and Brewn 


}.damburger on Bun aan 
2.Tuna Noodle *1.Ground Beef and 


1. B.L.T. _ : 
2.0ld Fashion Beef 
Casserole with Gravy 
3. Assorted Cold . 3.Eqg Foo Yong 

Cut Plate ’ Open Face Salad 


Open. Face Salad Sandwich _ . Would 
Sandwich Sandwich “Open Face Salad Rice Casserole ; é 
‘ ! i ) ‘ Sandwich Open Face Salad ‘ Part in wh 
“i ; ! Sandwich Vermont's 
: 3 Cra ee sion? Inter 
een ‘ - aan E " ( aae Contact Ce 
1.Turkey Cutlet | Merillea Chop : 1.Oven Baked and BBQ  ; 1.Roast Pork with 1.Roast Beef aujus ‘1.Baked Ham’ ‘1. Lasagna - Meat sand Learning 
2.Meatball Grinder . Steak . - ~- Chicken Dressing _' 2.Turkey Pan Pi- 2.Baked Fish Meatless ~ 656-2062 
3.Assorted Omelets § 2.Fried Fish | 2. Ravioli 2.Liver ‘and Onions. 3.Tacos 3.Potato Pancakes w/ _2.Grilled Reuben 3 
atteat | 3, Ratatouille | | 3.Cheese Souffle | 3.Eggplant’ Parmesan 4.Vegetarian Casserole, Applesauce _3-Sweet and Sour . 
i 2 , “ : - Pork with Rice If you 
world of la 
it through a 
are available. 
Service-Lea 
House, 656-2 


1.Ct.ili Dog 
2.Beef Turnover 


-BRUNCH- . 
- 1."rench Toast 


i 
t 
1 
H 
i 


Sweet & Sour Pork - ‘Spaghetti with 

4 Coupons _ Meatballs - 4 Chicken Chow Mein - 
Baked Meatloaf - 3 Coupons 

3 Coupons , Shrimp Basket - 
Western Omelet - ' 4 Coupons 5 


i Quiche Lorraine - 
s 3 Coupons 


' 3 CSupons 


ane ’ . 2 eee 
Chips and Dips in all Waterman dining room Make Your Own Tacos Breakfast Buffet at Bread Ba> in ali 
dining rooms. We will offers a Cake & Ice at Simpson, ape Simpson dining foom. dininy rooms. Call John a 
"Chip In" on this meal Cream bar to tempt Harris-Millis See your Bright (??) ; p.m. 
, your palate |, Tantalizing taesth to. and early 
. -temot your taste bud~ 


Practika 
camera, new 
case. Retail 


_ Need th 
cut and tri 
women, in- 


The Cynic classified ads are 


printed free of charge to anyone — 


in the community. If you would 


like to run a classified ad, please. 


write or type it on a standard 
sheet of paper and bring it in to 
the Vermont Cynic in lower 
~Billings~C€enter--No ads will be 
accepted by telephone. The 
deadline for Thursday’s paper is 
Monday at 12:00-noon. No ads 
will be accepted after that time. 


4 

Sailboat for sale — 3.6 
meter “durafloat” sailboat/utili- 
ty boat ABS sandwiched poly- 
urethane foam. All sail equip- 
ped, main and jib with trailor. 
Asking $425. Call 656-2965 
days, 658-4145 evenings. Keep 
trying. 


Thirteen-week-old male kit- 
ten given away to good home. 


Call Jennifer at 655-0538 even- . 


ings. 


SAGA coupon books for 
sale. Full book for $50, half 
book for $30 or best offer. Call 
Jennifer at 655-0538 evenings. 


Solid wood. buffet, with 
mirror (included) can be used as 
a bedroom dresser. Excellent 
condition! $75 or best offer. 
Call 658-2531. 


Attention Students!! | wilt 
do your typing for you. Quickly, 
neatly, professionally. | have 9 


years experience and—veryrea-— 


sonable rates. Call Gail at 
862-8934 (nites) or 864-9883 
(days). Thanks. 


Lost: canvas bag containing 
soccer Cleats, shorts and shirt. 
Reward. Call Sally, 864-6456. 


Wanted — 
equipment. Small 
Sally, 864-6456. 


used hockey 
size. Call 


Eight-week-old kittens given 
away to good homes. Male and 
female. Call 863-4358 anytime. 


Typing — qualified in manu- 
script typing. Accurately done at 
affordable prices. Twenty-four 
hour service. Rush jobs done at 
higher rates. For service call 
862-4149. 


SAGA coupon books for 
sale — full book $55, half book. 
$30. Call Karen, rm.326, x4359. 


Winooski Youth Develop- 
ment Commission is looking for 
interns to work directly. with 
youth and also with administra- 
tion of programs. Contact Cen- 
- ter for Service-Learning, Mans- 
field House, 656-2062. 


Would you like to play a 
part. in what happens during 
Vermont's 1980 Legislative ses- 
sion? Internships. are available. 
Contact Center for Service- 
Learning, Mansfield House, 
656-2062. 


If you want to see what the 
world of law is like, experience 
it through an internship. Several 
are available. Contact Center for 
Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House, 656-2062. 


Practika PLC 3 35 mm SLR 
camera, new‘including flash and 
Case. Retail $200, asking $125. 
Call John at 658-1363 after 6 
p.m. or 


Need those hairs trimmed? | 
cut and trim hair, for men and 
women, in- exchange for skills, 
Crafts, anything you have: to: 
offer, or a very reasonable fee. 
Call Barbara ‘at 862-3542 for an 
appointment. 


i woy 
NOVEMBER 1, 1978 


_ Attention! Reward offered! - 


‘for information or return of the 
gray and white alpaca shawi 
stolen Oct. 18-19 from the L/LC 
showcases. I’m still waiting to 
get it back — it’s not too late. 
No questions will be asked — all 
will be in the strictest confi- 
dence. I’f-not interested in who 
you are, all | want is the shawl 
to be returned. Leave it at the 
L/LC desk or a note in my box 
(161 L/LC) Or you got it out of 
the case, why don’t you just’put 
it back — it'd be great to see it 
there... x4393 Debbie. Scandi- 
‘Nawian Suite, E-120. (P.S. | 
realize you liked it, but why not 
just have told me so instead of 
. taking it? ) 


Lost (stolen???) gray and 
white Norwegian _- mittens 
w/snowflake design. Either at 
Bailey or L/LC store. x4393, 
Debbie. 

Found (Oct 23) leather glass 
Case in one of the “B” building 
classrooms. Can be picked up at 
the main desk, L/LC. 


For sale — Alpine Designs 
down vest, hardly worn. Brand. 
new condition. $20. x4393 
Debbie. Also 1 pair of straight 
leg Levi's never worn,.29W, 30L 

0. 


____l'N_ looking for transporta-__ 
tion to and from campus. If you 


live beyond 1700 Dorset Street 
and can help me in any way, 
please call Jennifer (862-9371). 
Will help pay for gas. 


For sale — prestige... Black 
velvet jacket, size 14. Price $30. 
Contact Mrs. “E”’ x2052. 


Miss your grandparents? 
Adopt one! Many elderly need 
companionship in the Burlington 
area. Stop by at the Center for 
Service-Learning, and ask/ about 
the Adopt a Grandparent pro- 
gram. 


For sale — gorgeous double 
size bed frame. made of barn 
beams. Call .Deb, 863-2893. 


Typing, editing, proofread- 
ing. Call Jill Mason, 863-5616. 
Keep trying. 


Wanted — riders for van- 
pool. | operate a vanpool service 
from Underhill to UVM daily. 
For particulars call Bill eves. 
899-4776. 


__. For sale — Rossignol St Skis 


with Look N57 bindings, brakes, 
tuned, excellent condition, 175 
cm. $125. One pair of men’s 
Nordica Ski Boots, size 8%, used 
one year, $50. Full length 
leather coat, excellent leather, 
winlet, size 7, worth $150, 
asking $60. Need money. Call 
862-5669, ask for Karen... 


For sale — Kelty Tioga 
Backpack (3 yrs. old) in excel- 
lent condition, $45. Also wom- 
en's size 6 Nordica Flow ski 
boots, excellent condition, $80. 
Tyrolia bindings used once $60 
& new poles, $10. Must sell 
immediately! Call Nancy at 
878-5698. 


Skis — Dynastar Omeglass, 
185 cm. w/ Salomon 555 
bindings, excellent shape. $100. 
Call Phil, 985-3230. 


For sale — 1 pr. Caber ski 
boots. Size 9, $40. Call Karen S. 
x3278. 


Top condition downhill ski- 
ing equipment for sale — 1 pr. 
Olin Mark Vi comp skis 190 cm 
(used 5 times) with Bessner 
Aluminum comp bindings and 
poles, $130. Olin T-1 boots, 
men’s 8 or 9 with liner, $40. Call 
Steve, after 5:00, 862-8428. 


For sale — 1 pair Altec- 
Lanscing Voice of the Theatre_ 
P.A. cabinets w/speakers, $465, 
1 Ampeg Vt.22 guitar amp with 
master volume. $400. Both 
negotiable. Call Citris, 862-4356. 


Violin’ for sale — German 
make, good condition, mellow 
sound. approx. 100 yrs. old, 
$150/firm, with case. Call Jill, 
482-2497. 


Cassette tapes for sale — 
need to sell quick! Only $2.00 
for each tape, all: in excellent 
condition! Call Carolyn. at 


. x4622! 


For sale — Onkyo A-7 
integrated amp, $250, 65 watts 
per ch. rms at 8 ohms. 20 Hz to 
20uHz, .1% total harmonic dis- 
tortion, Sony PS-X5 automatic 
turntable, $250, quartz lock 
system, direct drive, including 
Signet TK5E cartride. Sell toge- 
ther for $475. Steve, 200 Marsh, 


' *x2906. 


For sale — wedding gown 
and veil, white, traditional floor- 
length style. Approximately size 
10-12, x-long, length. Make an 
offer. Call Pam at 862-0077. 

Need help? Wood. hauled, 
households moved, etc. Reason- 
able rates. Alleluia Moving, 
482-2497. 


For sale — full size Frigi- 


daire refrigerator, good condi- 
tion. Call 864-7645 evenings. 


SKIING 


For sale — 43" Scott poles. ~ 


Used one season. Excellent cor- 
dition. Best offer. 4393 
Debbie. Fak 


Nordica 1980 competition 
ski boots size 8% (mens). Bought 


in Eu this, summer and used — 
odes tere asking $140.” 


once: Retail’ $215, 
Call John at 658-1363 after 6 
p.m. 2a : J 


Stereo equipment — Sony 
TC-580° 4-track stereo ‘tape 
recorder. Built in amp. 715 
watts/channel, SOS, Echo $300. 
AR manual turntable $75. Call 
Jack at 658-6678. 


Guitars for sale — Conrad 
6-string, excellent condition, 
w/case & strap, $150. Fender 
Jaguar all original, $300 or best 
offer. Also Barcus-Berry acoustic 
pick-up. “$40. Call Jack at 
658-6678. 


If you’re looking for any- 
thing in stereo equipment, | can 
save you a lot of money. | carry 
all major brands. plus high-end 


equipment such as Dahiquist, 


KEF, Nakamichi and over .60 
other brands of this type. Call 
Rob at 862-8129. 


Guitar — Kay Arched’ top 


‘ 2 w ” i t 
$25, 656-2965 days, 658-4145 
evenings. Keep trying. 


= Attention record collectors, 
Original 78 ‘rpm records: 4 Hank 
Williams, 1: Hank & Audrey 
Williams, 4 Marvin Rainwater. 
All in. very good condition. 
Asking $145 or best offer. Call 
862-0805. 


HOUSING 


Leaving sometime during 
winter break? Two females look- 
ing for two-bedroom apartment 
in Burlington area, as close to 
Campus as possible, beginning in 
December or. January. Prefer 
rent with heat included. Call 
Laura at 863-4358 anytime. 
Keep trying. 


For rent — immediately 
through at least July 1980, 1 BR 
in a 2 BR apt. or whole apt. may 
be available. Very close to 
campus. $225 + utilities for 
entire apt. Call Pam at 
862-0077. Keep trying. 


Seeking quiet, non-smoking 
female roommate to share a 
beautiful 2 bdm. apt. Fully 
furnished, new carpeting. Rent 
$150, includes heat! 5 minute 
walk: to campus. Share utilities. 
Preferably immediately or possi- 
bly starting next semester: Call 
JoAnne at 863-6652. 


~ Roommate wanted for 2 


bedroom apt. 419 Shelburne Rd. 
Living & dining room, wall to 
wall carpet. Call 862-4662. 


Leaving in January? 2’bed- 

room apt. needed within walking 

istance to UVM. Call Julie 
-6543. 


Free room in exchange for 
work around a country home 
near Burlington and the Univer- 


sity. Would be good to have | 


experience mending _ fences, 
working in a greenhouse, and in 
carpentry. Should be older male, 
graduate student age due to 
living conditions. Should also 
know how to chop wood and 
use chain saw. Call during the 
day at 864-7537 or evenings 
862-8796. 


Wanted — 
farmhouse in 
862-7656. 

Wanted — 2 bedroom apt. in 
downtown Burlington for next 
semester or sooner. Will move 
anytime. Call Janny or Cindy at 
655-2366 anytime. Needed 
desperately! 


WHEELS 


For sale — ‘68 GMC school 
bus. Great party mobile for a 
frat or sorority, or convert to 
camper, etc. $1200. Call Chri 
862-4356. : 


roommate for 
Williston. 


1971 AMC Matador station- 
wagon. No rust. Runs very well. 
Comes with 2 studded snow tires 
and 4 new tires. Inspected. New 
battery, new exhaust system, 
new starter, just been tuned up. 
Asking $650. Call 656-3305, 
room 420, 


‘Honda Civic owners — 4 
radial snow tires size 155-SRX12) 


for. sale. One winter old, $26 
each. Also 4 12” Honda wheels, 


one year old, $15 each. Price; 


negotiable. Call 864-0379. 


7 ~ 


4. 


body fair, asking $1800: Fall’ 
862-5669. 


"4074 Jeep’ CJS, runs well, 


_Must_ see —_ to 


For sale — 1973’Oldsmobile 
Cutlass. Body and engine in very 
good condition. Asking $995. 
appreciate. 
658-4323, evenings. 


Do you think you are a 
good mechanic?, | have the 
challenge for you. | own a 1972 
Renault 16 and a 1966 Volks- 
wagen Beatle. Both have good 
engines and fairly low mileage. 
Rust is what attacked them. I’m 
asking $400 for the Renault and 
$75 for the bug. Call Gary at 
x2688. 


Volvo 1970 for sale — Dark 
blue, runs well. $1000. Call 


864-0168. mornings & evenings. 


Looking for a second-hand 
bicycle, preferably a 10-speed 
with a large frame! I’m a large 
person. Call 862-6675 & ask for 
Ardith. 


For sale — 1973 Honda 350 
road bike, new chain, new rear 
tire, recently tuned up, low 
mileage, electric start. Must sell, 
make me an offer. Call Norm 
evenings 655-1259. 


77 Jeep C-J7 Renegade 
auto. 258 Cid engine, quad trac., 
low range P/B, P/S, H/D cooling 
stab bar, cold climate pkge., 
H.D. alt. hard top, chap. lock, 
C.B. radio. Asking $5,200. Call 
Andy at 658-4168. 


1971 Saab 99 in dazzling 


condition. $1600. See at 315 St. 


Paul St. or call 56_ 658-0752. es 


For sale — 1973 Ford Pintc 
4 speed 4 cyl. Just inspected. 
Body solid, in good condition. 
Runs well. 25 mpg. 83,00C 
miles. Has been well taken care 
of. Best offer. Call 878-8892 
after 5. Keep trying. 


1979 Harley —Davidsor 
Sportster, 3700 miles, like new. 
Black, extras, $2850. 862-5669. 
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UNDE RDASH CASSETTE 
WITH FM SUPERTUNER 


WITH FM SUPERTUNER 


*REQUIRES SEPARATE POWER AMPLIFIER 
*STEREO/MONO SWITCH 
*SEPARATE BASS AND TREBLE 


*STEREO/MONO SWITCH | 
_*MUTING AND LOUDNESS 
*AUTO EJECT 


*SEPARATE BASS AND TREBLE . ; ea 
MEG. SUGG. GNSW SALE PRICE MFG. SUGG. : | GNSW SALE PRICE 


$219° 2 $219* 


_ GRAPHIC EQUALIZER/ A. 
AMPLIFIER ‘g , ; UNDERDASH CASSETTE 


*15 WATTS PER CHANNEL i Ss | 

*5 FREQUENCY BANDS - *6 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
, *USE WITH ALL NON-COMPONENT CAR “AUTO — REVERSE 

STEREO AND TAPE DECKS 7 soy *LOUGNESS SWITCH 


MFG. SUGG. GNSW SALE PRICE MFG. SUGG. 
$149” e $134° 


KE-3000 


INDASH CASSETTE WITH | f , INDASH CASSETTE WITH 
baie AM/FM SUPERTUNER 


AM/FM SUPERTUNER 
*ELECTRONIC TUNER 


*STEREO/MONO SWITCH _ *SCAN TUNING 
*5 STATION PRESET | ie #5 +5 PRESET 
*LOCKING FAST FORWARD AND REWIND : *DIGITAL FREQUENCY 


GNSW SALE PRICE 3 GNSW SALE PRICE 


sik = | : gis" MFG. SUGG. re $239" 


3 COMPARABLE SAVINGS ON ALL PIONEER UNITS IN STOCK — _ SALE ENDS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATION AVAILABLE ON ALL CAR STEREO PRODUCY PRODUCTS 11/10/79. 
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SUPER PRICE SLASH! 


UNDERDASH CASSETTE 
WITH FM SUPERTUNER 


*STEREO/MONO SWITCH | 
*MUTING AND LOUDNESS 
“*AUTO EJECT. 

' *SEPARATE BASS AND TREBLE 


MFG. SUGG. GNSW SALE PRICE 
$219% $129° 
GRAPHIC EQUALIZER/ 
AMPLIFIER 
*15 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
- *5 FREQUENCY BANDS 


*USE WITH ALL-NON-COMPONENT CAR 
STEREO AND TAPE DECKS 


MFG. SUGG. GNSW SALE PRICE 
$149” | $99* 


KP-8005 


INDASH CASSETTE WITH 
AM/FM SUPERTUNER 


*STEREO/MONO SWITCH 
*5 STATION PRESET 
*LOCKING FAST FORWARD AND REWIND — 


MFG. SUGG. 


$249 $1 59" 


GNSW SALE PRICE 


KPX-600 


UNDERDASH CASSETTE 
WITH FM SUPERTUNER 


*REQUIRES SEPARATE POWER AMPLIFIER 
*STEREO/MONO SWITCH | 
*SEPARATE BASS AND TREBLE 


GNSW SALE PRICE 


MFG. SUGG. 


$219° 


KP-373 
UNDERDASH CASSETTE ! ap 


yo 


*6 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
* AUTO — REVERSE 
*LOUDNESS SWITCH 


MFG. SUGG. 


$134” 


KE-3000 


INDASH CASSETTE WITH 
AM/FM SUPERTUNER 


*ELECTRONIC TUNER 
*SCAN: TUNING 

*5+5 PRESET ° 
*DIGITAL FREQUENCY 
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Students gathered in Harris-Millis Lounge for the First General Assembly of the semester. 
The proposed curriculum change was a major issue. 


Photo by Eric Holbrook 


UVM Faculty Union Revises 
Draft Of Constitution, 
Discusses Salary Erosion 


By John Letteri 

The Union of University of 
Vermont Faculty met last Tues- 
day to revise a draft of their 
constitution which will be put 
before the membership for adop- 
tion at their next meeting. 

About 25 faculty members 
fromy various departments 
around the campus attended the 
second gathering of the union in 
John Dewey Lounge in the Old 
Mill Building. 


in Jeadership. Another addition 
included the use of mail for 
voting members. This was 
adopted to allow the union 
members to participate while on 
sabbatical, or other leaves. 

The powers of the executive 
committee, according to the 
draft, include hiring “‘all person- 
nel as may be determined by the 
needs and finances of the Union 
and make contracts and incur 
liabilities which may be appro- 


“UVM faculty have fallen ten per 
cent compared to the Consumer 

. |Price Index over the last ten years... 
|a 22 percent loss when compared 


nationally...” 


The Constitution has’ nine 
articles, stating principles and 
rules for the governance of the 
membership, the executive 
committee, and such things as 

les of order and amendment 
procedures. 

According to Article II, the 
nion’s purpose shall be “to 
bring the faculty into relations 
of mutual assistance and cooper- 


ation” as the collective bargain- - 


ing unit on behalf of the UVM 
faculty. Sections 3 and 4 state 
that the union shall work to 
improve the “instruction by 
promoting a richer learning and 
research environment, and to 
advance the professional inter- 
$ts of college teachers.” 
One stipulation made during 
e meeting was that member- 
ip be restricted to full time 
faculty only. Given the rapid 
rover of the part-time faculty 
at UVM, those present felt that 
he union should represent those 
who had a longer term interest 
in the. university and its affairs. 
Other revisions included the 
inclusion of a secretary and a. 
easurer in the 12-member 
executive committee, and that 
so will be oo a a 
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priate to enable it to accomplish 
any or all of its purposes.” 
(Article IV, Sec. 8). They also 
will “have the power to act for 
the union in emergency situa- 
tions where policy cannot be set 
by the membership.” (Sec. 6) 

. Other articles specif meet- 
ing frequency (at least one a 
month), that Robert’s Rules of 
Order, Revised shall govern in all 
cases not covered by the Consti- 
tution or the By-Laws, and a 20 
percent of the membership is 


needed to initiate a referendum. . 


Thirty percent will be needed to 
amend the constitution. 


Much of the discussion after . 


the constitutional revisions cen- 
tered around the steady erosion 
of the salaries of professors at 
the University: over the past 
several years. UVM faculty have 
fallen behind ten percent com- 
pared to the Consumer Price 
Index over the last ten years. 
This also represents a 16 percent 
loss when compared to the 
average Vermont per capita 
income, and a 22 percent loss 
when compared nationally. 

The Union contends that 
service to a university over a 
of years should be 


rewarded financially. However, 
while the student body has 
increased 27 percent, the faculty 
has declined 12 percent. This has 
been termed “increased produc- 
tivity” by the university admin- 
istration. 

The Union members feel 
that this increase in productivity 
is not something “for which we 


should be proud.” In addition to 
-the growth of students and the 


decline of the number of pro- 
fessors,” the faculty have been 
placed under the additional 
pressure of having to publish. 


While the union agrees some 


publishing ‘is necessary, they 
contend that the pressure on 


them should be more evenly 


balanced. 

They also expresséd concem 
over the administration’s correla- 
tion of the ten percent increase 
in faculty salaries with the ten 
percent increase in student tui- 


Sam Hand (History) and Harry Orth (English) 


| Tuition, Curriculum 
| Discussed At © 
| General Assembly 


By Pat Rooney 

Out-of-state students may 
be required to pay an additional 
$415 in tuition next year if the 
Board of Trustees adopts the 
proposals it made in Rutland 
earlier this year. 

This represents the second 
major tuition increase in as 
many years for out-of-state 
students. In addition, in-state 
students shouldered a 15 percent 
hike last year, and may ‘face an 
additional ten percent next year. 
Total tuition for the out-of-state 
student would rise to $4,565 
while in-state students would 
pay $1,650 for a year of educa- 
tibn at the University of Ver- 
pS a ee eek RU 


“the University 
...Should have a... 
curriculum...to 
avoid over— 
specialization...” 
Alan Wertheimer 


These tuition hikes, class- 
room-—overcrowding, the student 
lobby and legislative day were 
topics for discussion at the 
sparsely attended S.A. General 
Assembly meeting last Thursday. 

The Board of Trustees, tied 
to a principle that calls for a 
balanced budget that can’t grow 
any more than the rate of 
inflation, had to request the 
tuition increase to meet the 
obligations of these principles, 
according to S.A. president Dale 
Rocheleau. 

The tuition hikes for in- 
staters are directly tied to the 
amount of money that the state 
legislature appropriates to UVM 
each year. The university is 
going to. the legislature in 
January for an additional appro- 
priation, in light of the fact that 
the fiscal ’81 appropriation from 
the state of Vermont rises only 4 
percent over 1980. The inflation 
rate currently is racing at close 
to' 14 percent annually. 


he proposed curriculum| 
salitiars were also discussed at! 
the meeting. Alan Wertheimer, 
chairman of the Committee of 
Baccalaureate Education that; 
proposed stricter requirements 
for all undergraduates, said the 
committee was set up a year ago 
to “‘come up with a set of ideas, | 
principles and proposals” which| 
would serve as tools for discus- 
sion of new curriculum. 

“Our argument,” said Wert- 
heimer, “‘in its boldest form is 
that the University of Vermont 
should have a specific set o 
curriculum... to avoid overspe- 
cialization, unify the university, 
and thereby benefit the stu- 
dents.” 

“We decided early on in the 
study that we’d rather be wrong 
than boring. We hope to receive 
plenty of feedback from the 
students. However, the decisions 
will be made by the faculty.” 

Overcrowding was the next 
topic for discussion. A study by 
the Student Action Committee 
showed that; as many students 
realize, there are presently some 
severe resource distribution 
problems at UVM. 

The Economics Dept., the 
study found, has 200-300 majors 
and nine professors. This con- 
trasts with the Religion Depart- 
ment, which has 11 majors and 7 
professors. Part of the problem 
resulted from the past tenuring 
of faculty which cannot be 
changed. 

Legislative Day and _ the 
Student Lobby were discussed 
next. On Nov. 15, legislator 
from the state of Vermont come 
to the university to see what the 
school is really like, and. it i 
hoped that they can be treated 
in a manner which will allow 
them to look more favorably on 
the university when appropria 
tion time comes around. 

The Student Lobby, part o 
the legislative strategy of the 
S.A., was also brought up for 


down to Montpelier and testified 
before the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees. 


explained revisions of the proposed 


constitution to faculty at Monday’s union meeting. The constitution will be ted for 


' ratification before the union membership at the next meeting. 


) by Dave Roccio 
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Date Planned For 


Rape Awareness 


Students working with the 
Women’s Organization and 
Referral Center have completed 
plans for a November 12th Rape . 
Awareness Day. 

Activities in Marsh Lounge 
from 10 a.m. — 6:30 p.m. will 
include workshops and  dis- 
cussions on the causes of rape, 
legal aspects of rape, and physt- 
cal and mental self-defense tech- 
niques. Speakers include repre: 
sentatives from local organiza- 
tions (Men Against Rape, Wom- 
en’s Rape Crisis Center, the 
Burlington Police Department? 
and a female. five-time granc 
national judo champion. In the 
evening, the Speaker’s Bureau is 
sponsoring Freada Klein, a lead- 
ing. authority on rape and 
consultant for the “Rape” chap- 
ter in best seller Our Bodies, Our 
Selves. Following Klein is a 
“Take back the night walk” 
through the streets of Burling- 
ton. : 

Jean MReinsborough, co- 
director of the Women’s Organi- 
zation and Referral Center, said, 
“We ‘want to make rape a 
campus issue. The Rape Aware- 
ness Day is an effort to get both 
men and women thinking about 
rape_as_it relates to them. For 
women, the importance of this 
issue is obvious, For men, an 
awareness of issues concerning 
rape is equally important. Rape 
Awareness Day will provide an 
opportunity. for men to discuss 


attitudes toward women and— 


traditional sex roles. 
The emphasis of the day 


‘will be on violent rape as well as 


“social rape” (rapes between 
people that know each other) 


and the causes of rape in general. 

Freada Klein will speak at 
8:00 p.m. on many topics 
related to rape. Some of these 
include: the media and pormo- 
graphy as factors leading to rape, 
laws concerning rape, self- 
defense’ techniques, and rape 
prevention. Her program utilizes 
a powerful documentary film 
which illustrates the root causes 
of rape that are embedded in our 
culture. : 

When asked about the signi- 
ficance of the “Take Back the 
Night Walk” Reinsborough said, 
“‘The Walk is to demonstrate the 
need for safe streets in Burling- 
ton. It is a symbolic act to 
reclaim the right to walk alone 
at night. A-similar event occur- 
red in Burlington last spring and 
others have happened through- 
out the country. People who are 
fearful ’ of walking~-alone find 
great strength in numbers com- 
ing together to illustrate this 
point.” 

Reinsborough expressed 
hope that all students would not 
just come to Billings for infor-' 
mation and § workshops, but 
would also encourage discussion 
of. this topic in classes and 
dorms. ‘‘There have been five 
reports of sexual assault in 
Burlington in the past two 
weeks. I think we tend to believe 


Burlington is more isolated than - 


it really is.” 
As a symbolic gesture of 
support for rape awareness, 


- everyone is encouraged to wear 
- the color red or a red armband 


(available from Women’s Center, 
3rd floor Billings) on Monday, 


November 12th. 


Freada Klein will speak at Ira Allen next Monday night as 
part of “Rape Awareness Day” on the UVM campus. Her 


speech will be at 8:00. 


PR Photo 


UVM Union... 


(continued from page 5) _ 


tion. They said this would be 
damaging to their cause, as it 
was in 1976, when the same 
strategy was employed. In that 
year the S.A. voted overwhelm- 
ingly against the union once that 
correlation was presented to 
them. — 

The union members stressed 
that money wasn’t their only 


‘problem. They expressed con- | 


cern over the lack of* under- 
standing of faculty problems on 
the university’s part. Specifi- 
cally, with class overcrowding, 
they said, to try to debate a 
curriculum is not showing a clear 
understanding df faculty prob- 
lems at the university. 
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For D.E.S. Exposed Citizens 


By Debbie Wismer 
Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group (VPIRG) Health 
Researcher Shirli Axelrod 
recommended last Friday that 
doctors in Vermont should make 
a concerted effort to locate and 
examine this state’s share of the 
estimated 4 to 6 million Ameri- 
cans who have been exposed to 
drug DES  (diethylstil- 


agent Jater in pregnancy. 

Still another use of the drug 
is as an additive in animal feed 
for cows to produce bigger and 
better herds. The U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) has 
banned the use of DES as a 
miscarriage preventative and 
animal feed additive, and has 
restricted its use as a contracep- 
tive to only emergency situa- 
tions (i.e. rape, incest, or when 


“ There seems to be an attitude 
among doctors that they can’t do 
much unless a patient comes is able 
to identify their DES exposure.” 


e€ suggestion was made in 

a letter to Dr. William Allard, 

resident of the Vermont State 
edical Society. 

DES was .commonly pre- 

cribed between 1945 and 1970 

O pregnant women to prevent 


so proved to be a carcinogen. 
ES-exposed mothers plus their 
children have experienced the 
‘dangerous effects of -the drug. 


There is .a higher rate of . 


aginal and cervical cancer in 
ES daughters than in the 
ormal population, and a higher 
ate of breast cancer in mothers 

d .genito-urinary problems 
ave been found in sons. 


Another use of the drug is 

. jas a “morning after” .contracep- 
ive. DES‘ taken early’ in a 
regnancy acts as an abortive 
agent as. well as an anti-abortive 


Student 


-Shirli Axelrod 


e patient's mental well-being is 
at stake). 

In October, 1978, a letter 
was distributed nationwide to 
900,000 doctors. by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW)- stressing the 
importance of locating and 
examining DES-exposed _indivi- 
duals. However, an informal 
telephone survey of Vermont 
doctors conducted by Axelrod 
leads her to believe that doctors 
have not been making an all-out 
effort to follow the recommen-. 
dations made by HEW, 

One suggestion was that 
doctors search their files 
thoroughly to pinpoint those 
who were administered DES, 
and follow this up with a search 
for these individuals and their 
children. The time involved may 
have caused Vermont doctors to 
hesitate before carrying this 
throu 


Early examination is consid- 


ered a key component in cance 
prevention, and, therefore, those 


unaware of their exposure are| | 


placed in jeopardy. 

Axelrod feels it is time 
doctors assume an active rather 
than passive role concerning 
DES. She said, “There seems ‘to 
be .an attitude among doctors 
that they can’t do much unless a 
patient comes in able to identify 
their DES exposure, But that 
approach is backwards. Doctors 
must take the initiative to 
discover who has been exposed 
and act to prevent further 
exposure,” 

Axelrod also expressed con- 
cern with what seems to be an 
accepting attitude on the part of 
Vermont doctors ‘towards the 
use of estrogens which have also 
been linked with cancer in 


: women. 


Therefore, Axelrod recom- 
mended to the Medical Society 


.that they undertake a statewide 


campaign -to inform Vermont 
doctors about DES, by recircula- 
ting the HEW letter. She urged 
the society to stress the impor- 
tance of a file search to assure 
early preventative action, and to 


launch a consumer information| 


program about DES. 


‘She expressed further con- 
cern with current practices for 
prescribing DES and other estro- 
gens. DES could be used as a 
“morning after” pill in situations 
other than emergencies, and, 
other possibly carcinogenic 
estrogens could be flippantly 
prescribed. : 

Therefore, she further 
recommended that the society 


review prescribing practices and] ' 


formulate a policy to review 
known or suspected carcinogens. 


Opinion Poll To Run 


For The Next Three Weeks 


By John Letteri 
Four hundred UVM under- 
graduates will be interviewed 
over the next three weeks to 
determine their stances on 4 
variety of international, nation- 
al, and university-wide concerns. 
The results of the 1979 
Survey of UVM Student Opinion 


will be ready by the beginning of © 


next.semester. The Cynic will be 
able to publish some of the 


initial results on Dec. 6. 
Sociology Professor Gil 
Zicklin and UVM student John 
Lesher have werked to perfect 
the interview questions over the 
last four weeks. The systematic 


random sample of 400 was 
culled from the master list of all 
UVM undergraduates. ‘“‘Statisti- 
cally, that will insure a high level 
of confidence that the poll will 
be.representative of the student 


S.A. Comer 


Nuclear Awareness Day 


VPIRG and the Rising Sun 
Coalition will be sponsoring a 
day-long informational series on 
Nov. 7, with speakers from the 
nuclear industry, anti-nuclear 
movements and alternative ener- 
gy views: The day will be cul- 
minated with a panel discussion 
that evening. 

The day’s activities begin at 
10:00 a.m. in Billings and the 
panel, discussion ‘will begin. at 
7:00 p.m. in Carpenter Auditor- 
ium, Given Building. 


Baccalaureate Debate 

A debate and discussion 
dealing with the proposal of a 
Core Curriculum at UVM will be 
held Wednesday, Nov. 7 at 7:00 
p.m. at Ira Allen Chapel: Stu- 
dents are urged to attend and 
voice their opinions on UVM’s 
educational offerings. 
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Student Trustee Semi a7 
The second Selection Com 


mittee seminar for the two yea 
student trustee position will be 


Nov. 8 at 7:00 p.m. in Billingg 


North Lounge. 

The position is open to 2 
UVM students. For an applica 
tion or further informatio 
contact the Dean of Students 
Office at 656-3380. 

Legislative Day 


all over the state of Vermon 

will be present to tour the UV 

campus and attend classes. 
Student guides are needed 

If anyone is interested, please 

contact the S.A. 

656-2053. . 

Films 

Tonight SA presents th 

film The Idle Class at 7°30 p.m 


in B-106 Angell. 


office at 


opinion,” said Zicklin. The 
chances (with 400) are 95 in 100 
that the. poll will reflect the 
values and stances of UVM 
students, he said. 

Interviewers for the poll are 
still needed, according to Zicklin 
and Lesher. They currently have 
25 people signed up to do the 
interviews, which will take about 
an hour each, but need between 
35-50. Lesher said there will be a 
meeting of all those who are 
interested in doing interviews on 
Friday, November 7 at 7:00 
p.m. in Marsh Lounge of Billings 
Center. 


Zicklin stressed the need for — 


cooperation between the inter- 
viewers and those who had been 
chosen for the sample. “We'd 
like as many students as were 
drawn (for the sample) to 
participate to guarantee its effec- 
tiveness.’’ Those chosen for the 
sample will be contacted this 
week-end. 


The poll was the idea of 
Lesher, who worked with Gall- 
up, Inc. over the summer as an 
intern. The Cynic announced the 
poll at the same time the SA had 
contacted Zicklin about the 
possibility of doing a survey of 
UVM opinion. Thus, the SA and 
Zicklin and the Cynic and 
Lesher have combined forces to 
produce the poll. It will be 
jointly sponsored by the SA and 
the Cynic. 
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COLLEGIATE SPECIAL ° 
‘SUNDAY ONLY 5-10 PM 


- Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 
and marinara — 


Salad, Bread and Butter $1 99 
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=< oS ‘ i 
sau 
POT 


( 


4 
AM 


Fully Licensed 
Take out orders available 


SPAGHETTI POT RESTAURANT 
139 MAIN ST. _— 864-0848 


WEAT 


Dakins Ragg 
wool sweaters are 
the ultimate in inex- 
pensive warmth. 
These _ lightweight 
sweaters come in 5 
attractive styles (ver- 
tical stripe pictured), 
sizes XS—XL. Colors 
conservative 
gaudy (we 
them all). 
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Dakins Has The Best: 


Selection 
Prices & 
Service In Town 


$21" 7 $26 


Ragwool Sweaters 


227 Main St. . 
Burlington 


HEAT YOUR HOUSE WITH WOO 
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Crisis? What Crisis? 


Day Care Funding Threatened Again 


By Caroline Smith 
_“T could make more on welfare than 
I do by working, and having. to stay 
below the income guidelines to receive 
SRS childcare subsidies,” said one single 
father raising a young child. 

“J was damned happy to. get a 
twenty-five cent an hour raise,’ another 
parent,- a working mother with two 
children, said, “SRS had been paying 45% 
of my children’s daycare, but with my 
raise they won’t pay anything. It costs me 
$90 a month more now for -the kids’ 
daycare, and I make $40 a month more 
than I did before. Why should I try, if I’m 
just going to lose money?” 

Working parents are concerned about 
SRS (Social and Rehabilitative Services) 
eligibility requirements. Many feel vic- 
timized by the regulations, protesting the 
“low priority” accorded daycare by both 
state and federal bureaucracies. 

Meanwhile, Vermont daycare centers 
are faced with major changes brought on 
by proposed cuts in Federal Title XX 
daycare training funds for the state. The 
proposed cuts are now ina Congressional 
conference committee. The committee is 
expected to reach a compromise between 
Senate and House versions of thé appro- 
priations bill amendment. The most 
drastic cut proposed would be $629 
thousand for Vermont alone. 

Reflecting both ‘tan unconcerned 
Congress and Administration,*—Senator 
Alan Cranston (D — California) recently 
withdrew his Child Care Act of 1979. The 
bill would have increased federal support 
for daycare centers. 

Vermont daycare centers presently 
receive $1.06 per hour from SRS for 


children the state agency “fully ' subsi- 
dizes.” That figure is thirteen cents less 


than their average per child, per hour | 


costs in 1977. It is also equivalent to 


what this reporter. was paid for baby- - 


sitting, five years ago. 

To make-up this deficit, daycare 
centers’ solicit donations from local 
businesses, and put on fundraising events. 
But daycare workers feel that they 
cannot continue to provide ‘‘a quality 
experience” at present levels of funding. 
Encroaching inflation and shoestring 
finances .have put numerous Vermont 
daycare providers out of business in 
recent years. Continuing inflation and the 
proposed cuts in training funds jeopardise 
those still in business. 


“It costs me $90 a month 


more...for the kids’ day 


care...why should 
I try...?” 


—E aE 
All of these problems, representing 
‘“‘a general crisis,” were on the agenda of 


the Burlington Area Day Care Coalition’s © 


(BADCC) meeting last Monday. The 
coalition consists of daycare employees, 
parents and a handful of others. They 
hope to publicize the daycare “crisis” in 
an effort to generate awareness of the 
hardships they now face. 

Perhaps most confusing of all the 
issues is the Congressional haggling over 
Title XX training funds. Early.in October 


of this year ie U.S. cise, in an effort 
to stem a perceived excessive proportion 
of these monies being spent on training 
rather than services, endorsed a $75 
million ceiling on funding for* training 
through Title XX nationwide. If this 
‘money were distributed to the states on a 
per-capita basis, it would cut Vermont's 
share of the Title XX training funds to an 
estimated $151 thousand for fiscal: ye 
1980. The state received $800 thousan 
this year. - - 4 

The Senate, meanwhile, has substan- 
tially rewritten the bill, H.R. 3434. 
Vermont Senator Patrick Leahy proposed 
a “more equitable” distribution of the 
training funds, saying that no state should nn 
suffer proportionally greater cuts * the 
another. Leahy proposed two alternative 
cutback plans. The first.was based on the 
state’s requests for training money. Unde 
this plan, the $75 million would bem 
divided by the percentage projected in! 
state requests. 

His second formula proposed that 
each state receive a minimum grant 
allotment of $350,000. Although either 
‘of these formulas would have helped 


‘initially proposed training funding cuts™ 
for Vermont, they would have-far-from— 
matched the FY ’79 = appropriation. 
The reauthorization legislation which§ 
the Senate finally passed, contained aM 
provision allowing the states to use for, 
training either four percent of the Title 
XX allocation or the equivalent of what 
each state spent in FY ’79 whichever wa 
greater. , 
The bill will now go to a conference # 
committee made up of both Senators and 


GRAND REOPENING ... 
NOVEMBER 15th 


The SkiRack, a crisp day, family or friends... 


Cross-country skiing. People of all ages are - 
discovering it’s a great way to cope with 


winter. 


The SkiRack is the shop for X-C 
equipment. Quality gear, priced right. But 
whether you ’re a beginner or an experienced 
tourer, it’s important to know there’s 


someone you can depend on 


The SkiRack has introduced a lot of people 
to X-C skiing, and we’re proud of our 
reputation for getting people started off on 
the right track. We talk to people...and help 


them determine their needs. 


We want you to get the most enjoyment . 
possible from X-C skiing. So, we follow up 
every sale with the “little things” that really. 


count. 
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together, they Il put the 


wonder back in your winter land. 


' X-C lessons. Rentals. Ff 
‘Waxing clinics every Monday evening, 
Clothing and accessories. And to stay close to . 
the action, we'll be opening up a shop at the new 
Sherman Hollow Ski Touring Center in Huntington. 

We want to keep X-C affordable, too. You can 
continue to depend on the SkiRack for the best in 
complete’ski packages and special deals—like our kids’ 
trade-in program—that keep the cost down and the enjoyment up. 
Let the SkiRack help put it all together for you this 
winter...at Lower Main Street, Downtown Burlington. 
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"Congressmen to work out a compromise. 

BADCC has written a letter to 

iSenator Russell Long (D — Louisiana) 

chairperson of the conference committee, 

supporting the language of the Senate 

A a aga oO ‘as a minimum of what needs 

* oe be allocated to maintain child care 
queen programs.” 

. “We find it appalling’ the letter 

stated, .“‘that the (nation’s legislature)... 

would. propose a 5 percent increase for 

the Department of Defense, at the same 

ee V™ time that it is proposing cutbacks for 

child care. It is clear that support for day 

wscare means direct. support for large 

numbers of working Americans, while 


ay 


support for the defense budget affects 
relatively few.”’ 

' Before the Title XX crisis came up, 
BADCC had been working on the state 
«SRS Parent Fee Scale. This scale is a table 
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increased appropriation every year.” 

The years. the appropriation does 
increase, the additional monies go toward 
raising the hourly rate that—.day—care 
centers receive for a subsidized child, or 


3 toward increasing the enrollment in the 


program. According to Burke, the major 
result of the present fee scale used by 
SRS is that fewer people are receiving 
subsidies due to the fact that income has 
increased since 1976. 

At the BADCC meeting Monday 
night, tactics to bring the Parent Fee 
Scale to the attention of the, Vermont 
Legislature were discussed. Someone 
suggested having a parent refuse mini- 
mum- wage so that they could receive full 
subsidization of their child care. Every- 
one laughed at the contradiction. 

“The Parent Fee Scale is regressive,” 
said Sue Trainor, member of BADCC, “It 


~ “We find it appalling... the (nation’ s legislature)... 


» 


& 


would propose a 5 % increase for... Defense at the 


same time... proposing cut backs for child care.” 
me 


“ti, 

2 of SRS subsidy rates for children, based 
on the average monthly income and the 
number of members in a family request- 
ing day care subsidizing. It has not been 
revised since 1976 when the minimum 

c was $2.30 an hour. 

Today, a single mother with two 
children, working full time, would have 
‘to be earning #ess than the minimum wage 

_ to be eligible for fully subsidized day care 
4 + for the time she was working. A family of 
six or more whose gross monthly income 
& is $600 has to pay five percent of their 
‘>ichild care expenses. 
ye “To revise the Parent Fee Scale,” 
FB said Patrick Burke, Day Care Specialist 
“/ >for SRS, “in the way that SRS feels is 
«# teasonable would cost $330 thousand. We 
Scan’t simply adjust the scale with infla- 
~ tion because we. can’t: count on an 


is an attack on working class people. The 
coalition is asking that a legislative Bill be 
passed requiring that this scale be adjust- 
ed every year for inflation. This scale can 
make the difference between welfare and 
working.” 
' It seems in both the Parent Fee Scale 
issue and the Title "XX training funding 
crisis, the major issue: is federal funding 
money in the hands of our national 
legislators. 

Yet, it seems evident that day care is 
a low priority with Congress. With more 
and more mothers taking jobs outside of 
their homes, there is an increasing need 
fer-day care which provides for the social, 
emotional, and educational needs of the . 
child. This requires adequate funding for 
training and materials. After all, what is 
our most valuable resource? 


GET A RUNNING START ON CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
AT PHIDIPPIDES storewide 


1980 X-C SKIS 


30% off all Karhu and Dynastar Skiis 
40% off all Adidas skiis 
30 % off all Adidas, Karhu and Tyrol iicie 


30% Off all poles, -~bindings, 
accessories. 

MAKE YOUR OWN PACKAGE WITH BIG 
SAVINGS. 


RUNNING SHOES 


30-50% off all Nike, Brooks, Sancony, Etonic, 
Adidas, Tiger and New Balance. 


Swix waxes, and 


Fairchild Square 


narathon enterprises. INC. 


November Ist.-25th 


30-50% __off_ all warm-ups, all weather suits, shorts 
and tops by Bill Rogers, Deraney, Winning Ways, 


Guts, SAI, 


Frank Shorter, 
Phidippides and Sub 4. 


Moving Comfort, 


RAQUETBALL 


Quantities limited. 


Sdrry no other discounts 


honored during this time. 


110 Main Street 


Across From Hunt’s 


30% off on all racquetball equipment 
Plus 39-40% savings on watches, bags, foot aids, 
training logs, T-shirts and other accessories. 


(802) 862-2029 


171 BATTERY ST. BURLINGTON 
862-9330 


CLAMS & OYSTERS ON HALFSHELL 
SHRIMP PUFFS - CLAMS CASINO 
WED., THURS., FRI., 4-7 P.M. 


PER : 
aes ig 


A ‘Vermont Dining’ Restaurant 
Time, Newsweek, U.S. News, Sports III. 


The Classic Habit 


DISTINCTIVE WOMEN’S APPAREL~ 


featuring 
Cacharc: Jeans and G.T. Corduroys 


Shetland and Lambswool Sweaters 
Cotton and Silk Biouses 
Flannel Skiits and Pants 


Harris Tweed Blazers 


The Stone Store 
Battery & Maple Sts 
Burlington, VT _ 
658-3929 


FROG HOLLOW MILL. 


Middlebury, Vermont: 
(802) 388-6082 


WATERBEDS — 


QUALITY WATERBIEDS= 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Stock prices 
collapsed yesterday, swept 
downward with gigantic losses in 


the. most disastrous trading day : 


in stock market’s history. 
Billions of .dollars- in .open 
market values were wiped out as 
prices crumbled under the pres- 
sure of liquidation of securities 
which had to be sold at any 


- price. 


The New York Times 
October 30, 1929 


Although the third quarter 
inflation figure for food, fuel, 
housing and. medical care was 
down slightly from the 18.6 
percent annual rate of the 
previous quarter, it remained at 
what the (National Center for 
Economic~ Alternatives) chief 
economist, Gar  Alperovitz, 
termed “a frightening level.” 

Burlington Free Press 
November 6, 1979 


‘4 tax cut now would be an 
act of extreme unwisdom,”’ said 
Mr. Galbraith, noting that, by 
spurring consumption, it would 
put new and unwelcome pres- 
sure on prices. 

“7 can’t believe I’m listening 
to John Kenneth Galbraith,” 
said Mr. Heller (a chief economic 
advisor to President Kennedy), 
turning to his fellow liberal 
panelist and asking “Where is 
your concern for those who will 
be out of work?” 

The New York Times 
October 30, 1979 


50 Years After the | Cr 


By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 


Albert, E. Arcand sits on his 
porch on No. Winooski Ave., 


-watching the rush hour traffic 


pass by. He leans on the porch 
railing, a mountainous physical- 
ity testifying to a lifetime of 
hard labor. Fixing trolly tracks, 
crushing: rock with a sledge- 
hammer, balancing his then- 
youthful bulk on the handles of 
a horse-drawn plow, that is Al’s 
past. Twelve years of retirement 
have failed to soften the callous- 
es on his palms. 

_ ... Al does alright, he says, but 
he’d like to work again. Nothing 
full-time, nothing strenuous, this 
time. Just something useful, that 
would bring in a little cash. 
Perhaps as a parking lot atten- 


-dant at the local Grand Union, 


he says. 
For Al, the fiftieth anniver- 


gary of Black Tuésday, the day 


‘the market. went mad, was the 
beginning of hard times. October 
29, 1929, when the Dow Jones 
Industrial average plummeted 
over 30 points. Speculators 
jumped from Manhattan pent- 
house windows when their paper 
fortunes evaporated. They were 
yesterday’s millionaires, the 
casualties of inflationary “boom 
times” as much as of the Depres- 
sion. Al had never been a mil- 
lionaire; when the market crash- 
ed he was already an old hand at 
landing a job when jobs weren’t 
easy to find. 

Al was 19 in.’29, when the 
market crashed, Instant unem- 
ployment, for those he calls 


“your poorer tlasses.” He had 


been working full time since he 


was fourteen, helping to support | 
his family." When the market — 


cfashed, Al couldn’t find work 


-in Burlington. He. moved to a 


farm in Richmond, where he 
worked sun-up to sunset for $15 
a month plus room and board. 


virtually. 


“I’m goin’ on 71 now,” Al 
noted, as an aside, between 
lighting his cigar and taking that 
first puff that sets it burning on 
its own.- “How far back you 
want to go? I was born in 1909, 
so I. go back quite a ways.” 

Nineteen twenty-seven was 
the year of the “Great Flood,” 
Al recalls. “I was working for 
Burlington Traction, the street 
car company. The street car 
tracks ran ovér a covered bridge 
into. Winooski,. and we heard 
that the bridge had washed out. 
I went down there with a work 
crew, all of us soaken wet since 
it had been raining all day. We 
couldn’t do much, except look. I 
saw horses, cows, dogs, and cats 
floating down the river; I even 


_ Saw a house tearing downriver.” 


ASH SS. 


Al has a sparkle in his eyes 
when* he tells me about the 
flood, just as he will later when 
he talks about the Great Depres- 
sion. Those were good times in 
Al’s life, even the bad times, the 
tough times. 

In the Depression, there was 


that peculiar, exhilarating help- 


lessness of standing on the edge . 


Photo by Rick Ames 


of a great catastrophe and being 
able to do nothing. Nothing but 
watch, watch as he lost his job, 
watch as the bread line outside 
of City Hall grew until you 
couldn’t count all the people 
waiting their turn. Just as he had 
watched the swollen Winooski, 
swollen not just with water, but 


with cows, horses, fences and a 
house. 


But Al had been young 
then, and as strong as a horse. 
Whatever it was that he would 
have to do, he knew he could. 

A] is a survivor, and he says 
he didn’t do so bad in the 
Depression, not nearly so bad as 
some people. He does alright 
today, but not nearly as well as 
some people. Times. aren’t so 
good today for a lot of folks. 
People on welfare, social secur- 
ity, or retirement pensions, see 
their buying power erode every 
year. It gets tough to pay the 
rent, and to pay for heat, and to 
pay for food, and to get boots so 
you can go out for a short 
walk in the winter without 
freezing your toes. 

Inflation is tough on people 
like Al, tougher for Al than the 
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Albert Arcand reminisces from the porch of his apartment. 
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Depression, when he was young. 
Then too, things were tough for 
most people in the Depression. 
Gordon Paquette told me once 
that he went to the corner 
market near his home on North 
Street every morning, to get a 


' cardboard box. He’d take it 


home and cut out a pair of inner 
soles to keep the snow under the 
thin leather soles from freezing 
his feet. He never went to 
college, but Gordie did alright 
for himself. When he gets flak 
today for concentrating all his 
energy on economic. develop- 
ment, Gordie must remember 
the Depression, and the card- 
board innersoles of his shoes, 
and wonder what could be more 
important. 


7 
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Inflation is a personal thing, 
things aren’t tougher for. every- 
one, as they. were in the Depres- 
sion. If people like Al are caught 
in the squeeze today, there’s no 
longer the reassurance that.some 
of the well-off lost everything 
too. 

I benefit from inflation. I 
owe money to people I will have 
to pay someday, but not now. I 
also receive a small cut of the 
profits of the company I work 
for. That company benefits from 
a low-income clientelle inured to 
price rises, and we have raised 
prices above and beyond our 
rising costs. And no one seems 
to have noticed, 

We have an inflation mental- 
ity. We have become anaesthe- 
sized. For those of us who oan 


- afford to see it so, inflation is 


Crashof 29 


little but’ a psychological exer- 
cise in greed. It is a myth that 
we all lose from inflation. It is a 
savage lie, because those that say 


we are all hurt by inflation are | 
“often the ones who make the 


most from inflation. Like top 
government advisors, Fortune 
500 corporations, congressmen, 
and banks. 

And oil companies, with 
quarterly profits over 100% 


since last year. Avaricious sons- 


ovbitches. 

.] have to buy a new furnace 
before winter, and it’s already 
the middle of November. Then 
there’s fuel oil to think of, once 
the cold locks us in and the wind 


gusts snow over the porch and ! 


bury the woodpile. I'll have. to 
borrow the money for the 
furnace.. Next year Ill pay it 


back with 85 cent dollars. 1. 
‘ wonder what the interest will bi 


come to. 
7 Still, I benefit some from 
inflation, I guess. It all balances 
out. > 

Like hell. 

Pete TF 

I see you invested, Al said 

this morning, looking at my new 


winter boots. And I said, yeah, 
’ they were more than | could’ 


afford but I needed new boots. I 
hope Al can, afford a good pair 
of boots for the winter. His hips 
aren’t as good. as they used to 
be, and another fall could 
cripple him. 

They say the Denresion 
couldn’t happen again, and | 
hope that, they’re'right. But it’s a 
damned shame that inflation 
means that guys who got frost- 
bitten feet in the Depression, 
because of the Depression, can’t 
buy warm today, 50 years 
after the Crash which ended the 
inflation of the 20's, because 
they can’t afford them. 


Back in the late 20's, Al 
NOVEMBER 8, 1979 


‘Stein is today). 
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tells me, “people used to go to 


City Hall and see Mrs. Milgrim, 
the Overseer of the Poor, when 
they couldn’t put food on the 
table. She’d give you a slip of 
paper for groceries, and you’d 


‘give the. City one ‘day’s work. 


After the Crash, they’d have us 


all working in the ‘city yard,’ 


cutting wood, which the City 


gave out to the poorer class of ' 
people. We’d all split it, and ~ 


they’d take it out in trucks, 
or by horse and wagon. 

“They’d go out of town to 
cut the wood. Then haul it to 
the city yard down by the lake, 
where they’d split it. 

‘People would be able to 
get: about as many baskets as 
they wanted, depending how big 
their stove was. Some of it 
would be split,.and some would 
¢ome in chunks. Depending on 


your stove, you’d get so many | 


baskets of one, and so many of 
the other. Back then, even 
during the Depression people 
didn’t freeze in Burlington. 

. “Things were going pretty 
good until the fall of ’29. You 
could go to a store with a $5 
bill, and come out with more 
than you could carry: an eight 
to ten pound chuck of beef, four 
or five pounds of butter, a 
half-dozen loaves of bread, and a 
whole slab of bacon. And milk 
was 5 cents a quart. 

“Five dollars. was about a 
week’s salary then. You used to 
work for practically nothing. 
Then again, rents were only $5 
to $10 a month, for an apart- 
ment you'd pay $300 for today. 


*Then the Market crashed, 
and you had bread lines, I don’t 
know how long. Overnight, there 
was no work, nothing. That’s 
when I moved out to Richmond, 
to work the farm. 

“My family was living in 
Burlington, on North St., up- 
stairs in back of George’s 
Restaurant (where the Steer & 
My. father 
worked down at the old Queen 
City Cotton mill, where GE is 
now. That was another place I 
worked, later in the 30’s, operat- 
ing lap machinery which rolls 
the cotton. Then it went on to 
another machine. Guy who 
owned it was named Mr. Young. 
He used to walk around the mill 
— the Big Boss, — and chat with 
the boys. The cotton mill went 
out of business toward the end 
of the Depression. 

“Before that job, I had one 
off and on, at the city stone 


(continued on page 15) 
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ERTood Platter 
Seafddd Lovers 


You'll love our new Seafood Platter. Because it's got. 


ihe - POOG ihing % Lil life 


all your favorite seafood on one tempting platter. 


There's one piece of our famous fish, two 
succulent shrimp, two plump. meaty oysters and a 


generous serving of crisp clams—all fried to golden 
perfection. Plus two delicious Hushpuppies, our big 


hearty chips and tasty coleslaw..And even the spe- 
Cial touches real seafood lovers really love. Like a 
Sprig of parsley, plenty of ketchup, cocktail and 
tartar sauce. 


If you love seafood, you'll love the Seafood 


Platter at Arthur Treacher’s ... 
. restaurant. 


(© Copyright 1979 by Arthur Treacher's Fish & Chips, inc. All Rights Reserved. 


a nice little seafood 


408 Shelburne Road South Burlington Vt. 
Open daily 11:00am to 10:00pm 


Only 
$ 3./9 
es 


SEAFOOD 


Open Sunday 11:00am to 10: en 


863-9232 
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Senaté Minority Leader Howard Baker 
(R—Fennessee) 


By Sarah Bailey and Hart Van Denburg 

With election day a year away, Senate 
Minority leader Howard Baker (R— Tenn) and 
John Connally, former Democratic governor of 
Texas, squared off this weekend in Burlington 
to garner support for their campaigns for the’ 
Republican nomination for President. 

Baker visited with approximately 250 
supporters at the Radisson-Burlington Hotel 
last Saturday, “to give (them) a chance to find 
out who I am.” He circulated among his sup- 


tA 2a! 2s 
porters, accompanied by Senator Robert 
Stafford (R-—Vt.).- Governor Richard Snelling 
also made an appeatance, 


Connally spoke to an unexpected gathering» 


of approximately 400 people at the Ramada 
Inn on Sunday.-In a formal speech, preceded by 
a press conference, he rallied the predominately 
conservative audience towards a strong Repub- 
lican showing in the election. ; 

Baker Speaks Near Poolside 

Baker supporters gathered around the pool 
at the Radisson, munching complimentary 
doughnuts and drinking coffee from styrofoam 
cups. They talked among themselves, waiting 
for Baker to appear. Discussion ranged from the 
economy and Congress, to politics in general. 
A table was set up near the entrance, which had 
bumper stickers and Baker literature for those 
who wished to pick it up. 

A number of prominent Republicans were 
in the audience, as Baker’s appearance immedi- 
ately preceded the State Republican Committee 
Meeting, also held at the Radisson. 

“The whole idea behind today is for 
(Baker) to meet people, and for them to meet 
him,” said Kenneth Smith, a state coordinator 
for the Baker campaign. “People have said 
they’d like to meet him to get an idea of who 
he is.”’ 

Baker’s arrival was quiet, announced only 
by the sudden influx of people and the flashing 
of cameras.__Hecirculated—freely —_and— easily 
around the room, shaking as many hands as 
possible, appearing comfortable, saying ‘good 


ee eR me ee eet 


morning’ to most people. 


aker on the Issuese===m== 


By Sarah Bailey 


ENERGY 

Baker called for a “production-oriented 
energy policy” involving developing all possible 
sources of energy, plus providing relief for 
lower-income residents. 

“The only way to get out of the energy 
crunch is to produce and conserve,” -he said, 


stating his support for the windfall profits tax ; 


for the oil companies. He favored deregulation 
and de-control by the government, but also 
urged federal support for American citizens. He 
endorsed “some sort of relief’ on the federal, 
county and state levels, including, from reve- 
nues of the windfall profits tax, a tax credit 
system be developed for every taxpayer, and a 
revenue-sharing bill, such as he and the late 
Senator Hubert Humphrey developed. “I’d 
remove the tax incentive wording and add a 
““degree-day” system, so the aid gets distributed 
according to whete it’s needed.” 

Baker supports all energy sources, includ- 
ing syn-fuels and nuclear power. He believed 
that nuclear power had changes and develop- 
ments to make before it was safe and socially 
acceptable, “but there’s no way we can discard 
Bg 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Baker did not focus on national defense as 
a major issue. He stated that the U.S. is the 


strongest military force in the world and must > 


maintain that position. He did discuss SALT II 
in detail, stating that he felt that the treaty 
should be defeated for lack of certain amend- 
ments. He was questioned as to his apparent 
“soft-peddling” of SALT. “It’s a major issue 
but not the only issue,” he said. “I'll be saying 
a great deal more about SALT.” He said that 
the U.S. needed “‘real and meaningful” disarma- 
ment and that he believed in ithe idea of SALT.. 
Baker feels that the present treaty is 
“fatally deficient” in-three respects: (1) the 
ability of Soviets to have heavy missiles when 
the U.S. cannot; (2) the section on strategic 
bomber systems “‘is ludicrous” to control US. 
B-52’s and. not Soviet Backfires; (3) the verifi- 
cation and monitoring sections State, in Baker’s 
words, “that the Russians will let us know 
} when they violate the treaty, ene is not a 
good deal.” 
Baker also called for “an ‘tachacs ban” on 
Seatise' data in transmission from one base to 


another. “If they have nothing to hide, why 
should it be encoded?” 
ECONOMY/TRADE 

“Pm an optimist — absolutely convinced 
that America’s future lies before her... a time of 
greatness is ahead,” said Baker, adding that 
wealth could be created ‘‘at an astounding rate” 
through the free enterprise system. He called 
for the removal of the “‘stultification of regula- 
‘tion and government intrusion” upon the 
economy. “We must be able to afford what we 
must have,” 

The standard of living will rise, Baker 
believes, “for every person in the United 
States.” 

ISRAEL 

Baker’s views on Israel stem both from a 
moral standpoint and a military one. “Our 
national security interest is over there. Israel is 
one of our few allies in the Middle East.” He 
believed that if conflict sprung up, we would 
have to be able to land U.S. planes in Israel. “‘It 
might be the only place we could do so.” 
VIEWS ON THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Baker, whose appearance immediately 
preceded the State Republican Committee 
meeting, called for a rallying of the Republican: 
spirit, but warned at the same time of becoming) 
“vehicles of ideological warfare. ” Stating that 
the Republican party could have its biggest 
victory since 1952, he urged people to keep 
their eye on the goals and objectives of the 
campaign. 

He called for a moderation of views as to 


what the parties stand for. “Of course Republi- 


cans are more conservative, but we must 
have respect for other points of view — in a 
word, unity.” He warned against either party 
succumbing to purely liberal or conservative 
stands. “The two-party system is neither liberal 
nor conservative,” he stated, 
been broad-based.” 
Referring to the Democratic situation as 4 
“real donnybrook,” he said that it was “about 


- time the Democrats had their share of prob-}- 


lems” and that the Republicans “would be able 
to memorialize the: event that generated a 
Republican victory.” 

He also believes that this election is an 
opportunity not only to elect a Rep 


president, but also to gain a majority. | 


Senate, and a. “substantial increase” in 


House of eames cite 


“it has always} - 
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Connally Calls for Patriotism 
Long white ‘tables were set up, in, typical 
convention hall ‘style. Coffee was served in 


_china cups and saucers, with the ubiquitous” 


doughnuts available. Campaign workers manned 
the tables of literature recruiting signatures for 
Connally’s bid for the Republican nomination. 

An unexpectedly large crowd of 400 
hard-line Republicans gathered to show their 
support and respect and to hear Connally state 


his opinions on the political scene in America _ 


today. 

“America is losing her prestige in the world 
today,” emphasized the man who - “knew his 
way around Washington.” Connally © “called 
for people to “‘stop doing their own thing’’ and 
realize “that America comes first.” 

An Honorable Politician 

Baker spoke on three different: occasions, 
before essentially the same crowd. Beginning 
with a brief poolside speech, he emphasized his 
pride in being a politician. “It’s a proud and 
honorable occupation... it’s had a bad reputa- 
tion recently, but there’s no reason why that 
can’t be changed.” He admitted that some 
politicians have misbehaved, hess so do people 
in other professions.” 

Baker used the twenty-minute poolside 
chat to introduce himself, saving the issues for 
both his press conference and the formal speech 
held later. 

“We must not become vehicles for ideolo- 
gical warfare,” cautioned Baker, stressing that 
the unity of the ‘Republican party was para- 
mount. At the same time, he urged the party 
“to have respect for other points of view.” 


“I’m here to give you a chance to find out who I am 


answer. “I’m absolutely convinced the future of 


A 


merica is before us,” he stated. “We can 


create wealth at an astounding rate through the 
free enterprise system.” He called for the 
removal of the “stultificatiom of government 
regulations and controls.” 


Connally, sounding the same theme, called 


for.the deregulation of the nie companies, and 
other government ‘ ‘intrusions.” 


In their energy policies, both candidates 


felt that nuclear power was a necessary energy 
source for the future. Baked believed that “‘we 


must 


develop every possible new energy 


source” as well as keeping the present ones. He 
questioned whether or not nuclear power is safe 


ny a 


On The Campaic 


In contrast, Connally referred to the 
Democratic control of Congress for the last 50 
years as a “virtual dioratarsite — that’s what we 
need to end.” 

Connally also questioned the present 
administration’s view that “‘there is a malaise of 
the American mind.”’ He felt that a return to 
the spirit of twenty years ago was necessary. 
“We need to get back to old values, and old 
anchors... we need discipline.” 

Baker looked in the other direction for the 
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Connally, on the other hand, came out a 
rong supporter of nuclear energy, despite the 


safety aspects. When questioned on the recent 


N 


uclear Regulatory Committee findings that 


the government should watch where it placed 


re 


actors since they were potentially dangerous, 


he said that he “didn’t understand what all the 


fuss was about... 


sa 


after all nothing is guaranteed 
fe.” . 
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The two men come from very different 
backgrounds, although their views stem from 
the same roots. Baker comes from a prosperous 
family in Tennessee, while Connally talked of 
growing up on a poor farm in Texas. 

Baker first came to national attention 


. during the televised Senate Watergate Commit- 


tee hearings in 1973, seated alongside former 
Senator Sam Ervin. He was accused of having 
fed information back to Nixon for the presi- 
dent’s defense, which he unequivocally denies. 

Despite_the allegations, Baker managed to 


be one of the few top Republicans who was.not 
seriously injured by the Watergate scandal. He 


‘remained in the public eye as one of the few 


gn Trail 


>r Stump Through Burlington 


mt, “but there’s no way we can discard ' 


“good guys” ~— a much needed role for the 
party. : 

Baker was born in 1925 in Huntsville, 
Tennessee. He attended the University of the 
South and Tulane University, and received his 
law degree from the University of Tennessee. 

He served in the South Pacific in World 
War II. “He didn’t have a brother who was a 
P.T. boat commander,” commented Snelling 
last Saturday, “he was one.” 

After serving in the war, Baker returned to 
college to get his degree and was president of 
the University of Tennessee student body in 


1949. ; 
He joined his father’s Knoxville law firm 


and was an attorney there between 1950 and 
1965. In this time he married Illinois Senator 
Everett Dirksen’s daughter. 

In 1964, he ran unsuccessfully for the 
Senate seat vacated by Estes Kefauver. Despite 
the loss, he distinguished himself by winning 
more votes than any Republican in Tennessee 
history. He became the first Republican Sena- 
tor elected from Tennessee in 1966. 

In 1977 Baker was elected Senate Minority 
Leader by a one vote margin, and re-elected 
unanimously in 1979. 

He has used the role as Senate Minority 
Leader to'garner support to *‘control the single 
largest voting bloc in the Senate” despite a 2. to 


- J Democratic majority. 


Baker has gained a reputation, despite his 
easy smile, of being devious. “He is slick, and I 
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think, cold,” one senator has said of him. , 


“People are neither, for nor against him... and 
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By Hart Van Denburg 
NERGY : 
“*We-need to dig more coal, and we need to 


burn more coal,” said former Democratic 
governor of Texas John Connally in a press 


conference before his speech Sunday. He also 
felt that many of the National Parks in this 
country were curbing possible energy sources 
and called for. giving some of the land to 
“multi-purpose”’ land that could be used to 
provide various minerals for the future. 
Connally also made it quite clear that he 


‘Iwas a staunch supporter of. nuclear energy. 


“You know,” said Connally, “I don’t under- 
stand what all the fuss is about nuclear energy... 
other industries have injured and killed thou-_ 
sands of people... and nuclear power has killed . 
no one.” He also added that “‘nothing is guaran- 
teed. safe... so why worry about nuclear ener- 
gy?” 
ISRAEL 
“Time is not on the side of Israel... they 

epend 30 percent of their GNP on the mili- 

ry... they have an inflation rate of 100 
_ ‘recent... and they have a trade deficit of $46 
billion,” Connally said. He felt that support of 
the Israeli government was necessary and their 
claims to the West Bank territories were “‘justi- 
fiable.” At the same time, however, he also 
recognized the problems faced by the Pales- 
tinians were real and that he would be prepared 
to. talk to.the Palestinians provided that they 


* .| “renounce terrorism.” 


“The Middle East is the most volatile area 
in the world today,” he continued, and a 
“military presence™ was one of the policies that 
he would try to forward if he were elected. 


NATIONAL.SECURITY 

Connally felt that if he could be shown 
that the regular volunteer army wag-not_suffi- 
cient to guard the country in times of a possible 
crisis that he would support a “...return to the 
draft.” He-also-pointed-out- that the prestige of 
the United States had decreased greatly over 
recent years, pointing to such areas as the 


-| Caribbean, Africa, and Korea as examples. 


— 


Connally claimed that, if elected, he would | 


that is his strength.” : 
Connally’s-childhood. was considerably less: 
comfortable than Baker’s. Born in 1917 in 
Floresville, Texas, he was one of eight children 
whose father worked ata number of jobs “to 
give us kids an education.” He attended the 
University ‘of Texas, Austin, receiving his law 
degree in 1941. He also served as Student Body 


’ president. 


He served in the Navy 1941 through 1945, 
attaining, the rank of Lt. Commander. He 
received the Bronze Star and the Legion of 
Merit with Combat V. He*married Nellie Brill in 
1941. CA 

Connally began his political career as a 
congressional aide to another Texas, Lyndon 
Johnson. He managed Johnson’s 1948 Senate 
race in which a corrected vote gave Johnson the 
victory. 

In 1960, Connally. was made Secretary of 
the Navy under John Kennedy, through the 
urging of Johnson and House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. He soon grew restless with the job 
and quit in 1961 to run for Governor of Texas. 
He was elected in 1962 and-served three conse- 
cutive terms, retiring in 1969. 

During his terms as Governor, Connally ran 
a strongly conservative office. He doubled state 
spending as well as raising the budget surplus. 
He opposed the minimum wage, lowered taxes 
on banks and businesses, and raiséd the state 
sales tax. 

He was known for running a clean govern- 
ment, however, ahd appointed a large. number 
of minorities to high positions. - 

Johnson and Connally separated politically 
when Connally opposed the Public Accommo- 
dations Law, which would ban racial discrimi- 
nation in restaurants.and other public places. 
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use every possible means.at his disposal to} 


pressure the USSR to remove their troops in 
Cuba. He referred to the Soviets as playing 
games and “trouble making,” and that if they 
‘wanted the United States to ratify the SALT: 
treaty, and if they wanted “detente,” then. it 
was of utmost importance that they remove 
their troops from Cuban soil. : 


The formation of a fifth fleet was also seen | 


as necessary by Connally. He theorized placing 
it in the Indian Ocean to guard the Suez Canal, 
which he saw as being in the best interests of 
the American public. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY , 

The former Democrat from Texas believes 
that a return to the politics of the past was 
needed. for the American public. He referred to 
the “dictatorship” that the Democrats had 
enjoyed for the last fifty years in the Congress. 
“The- Congress is whére the power in this 
country really lies,” stated Connally, who also 
felt that he “knew how to deal with Washing- 
ton.” , 

TRADE ; 

“Windfall profits should be examined,” 
said the former Governor: He acknowledged 
that they were “large” but at the same time he 
was quick to add “I’m not against profit 
though, you understand.” ; 

Connally was also eager to point out to the 
large audience that he knew something about 
the private sector of industry. “The private 
sector is where the wealth of the country is,” 
he added, and pointed out that he felt he had 
acquired a great deal of experience in the 


private sector of industry. He cited jobs with 
Greyhound,: Doctor Pepper, the New York 


‘Central Railroad, and of course, his upbringing 


on his father’s farm as examples. 

The Japanese also came under criticism 
from Connally as a cause of economic concern. 

“The Japanese must open their markets to 
us,” stated the Texan. His answer to them if_ 
they didn’t was they “could sit on the dock at 
Yokahama, in their own Toyotas, listening to 
their own radios, and watch their own damn 
televisions.” 


Yet he and Johnson remained personal friends 
throughout. — 

In the 1968 presidential campaign, Connal 
ly remained a Democrat despite campaigning 
for Nixon, by raising money for him from some 
of Texas’ oil ‘and gas millionaires. He wz 
offered the posts of Secretary of the Defense 
and later Secretary of the Treasury, but initially 
turned them down in favor of his Texas la 
practice. He was offered the Treasury post a 
second time in 1970, and accepted it. 

He left the post 15 month later, partly in 
frustration with the Presidential staff. During 
his tenure, he negotiated a realignment of 
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127 St. Pau St 


Upstairs Records in Downtown Burling- 
ton is having a Rounder catalogue sale. These 


862-3444 


are some of the albums that are on sale! 


PETER GREEN In the Skies (Sail 0110) 


This is the first recording in many years by the original 
Fleetwood Mac guitarist. already regarded by critics and radio 
programmers as a masterpiece! 


Peter Green LP 5.99 


NRBQ Kick Me Hard (Rounder 3030) 


NRBOQ is the in the forefront of bands combatting the rock music 
doldrums of recent years — it is to the band’s credit that its first 
priority has always been the artistry and genuine fun mbherent in 
their music. Kick Me Hard 1s NRBQ at its best with songs that 
include “Hot Biscuits and Sweet Marie.” “Don't You Know" and “It 
Was Ari Accident 


NRBQ LP 4.99 


THE PERSUASIONS Comin’ At Ya (Flying Fish 
093) 


Comin’ At Ya is the first album by the Persuasions to be recorded 
under their own artistic supervision, and it’s a masterpiece. All the 
drive and energy of a live evening with “The Kings of Acapella” are 
Captured here. Included are “Crying in the Chapel.” “Return to 
Sender” and “Loves Me Like A Rock.” 


The Persuasions LP 4.99 


ROBIN WILLIAMSON AND HIS MERRY BAND 
A Glint At The Kindling (Flying Fish 096) 


Robin Williamson continues his. highly successful effort to blend 
musical forms and mstruments of different cultures and centuries, 
Creating an.expressive new music that reflects his Celtic heritage 
The musicians of the Merry Band — Sylvia Wood, Chris Caswell and 
Jerry McMillan — ate adept at playing the many traditional instru: 
ments featured here 


Robin Williamson LP 4.99 
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curreticith, and devalued the dol- 
lar by. 7.9 percent. He also deve- 
loped the wage and price con- 


trols of the Nixon Administra- . 


tion. These were unsuccessful, 
and he now considers the policy 
“a mistake.” 

" “In 1972 Connally headed 


. the. Democrats for Nixon, cam- 
- paign, but it Was not until 1973° 


that he officially- switched. par- 


- ties, He returned to Washington 
“as a presidential advisor Fore: 


the Watergate crisis. 


responded Baker. “We would be 
wisest to sublet the building and 
start, from scratch.” Baker felt 
that it’ would be possible to 
monitor -the growth -of an 
Education Department to insure 
that it didn’t get too large. He 
also emphasized the need for a 
better level of. education for 


> American youth, comparing 


today’ s opportunities ‘to those 
available after World War II. “We 
haveto expand the educational 


“opportunity,” he stated. 


We would be wisest to siiblet the 
building and start from scratch... 


Howard Baker 


ee 
Cc Baker spoke again, after the 


onnally was accused dur- 
ing the Watergate scandal of hav- 
ing illegally accepted $10,000 
from the Associated Milk Produ- 
cers Inc. After. lengthy  testi- 
mony by his alleged associate, 
who had agreed to testify 
against Connally in a plea-bar- 
gaining session for fraud; he was 
found not guilty. 


Neither candidate has to 
overcome any lack of exposure, 
evidenced by the size of their 
audiences, and the knowledge- 
able questions asked. Many of 
these queries referred to recent 
articles on Connally and the 
recent Senate decisions that 
Baker was involved with. Instead 
of asking for stands on issues, 
the audience pressed for clarifi- 
cation of those stands. 

Baker was questioned on his 
support for the recent creation 
of a Department of Education. 
The questioner felt that it. was 
another example of government 
intrusion. 

“The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW) is 
unmanageable at present” 


poolside lecture, at a press 
conference and then a formal 
speech. The public was invited 
to both, and he gave equal time 
to public and press by limiting 
questions at the poolside talk to 
public, and at the press confer- 
ence to the press. 

Although he dealt with the 
issues that concerned the audi- 
ence, he purposely limited this 
visit to a broad introduction of 


himself. As people left, com- | 


ments that “Baker will be 
someone to watch in the cam- 
paign” were heard. 

Connally was not concerned 
with having people get to know 
him. He is already well enough 
known, and his opinions well 
enough publicized that those 


who came to hear him, speak:on . 


Sunday knew what they would 
hear. 


Both men left soon after 


their speeches to continue the 
campaign trail; Baker back to 
Maine, where he finished second 
to George Bush in a straw poll, 
and Connally to Florida to 
bolster his support there. 


Kennedy Finally 
AnnouncesCandidacy 


Senator Edward Kennedy is 
now an officially-declared candi- 
date to oppose Jimmy Carter for 
the presidency. 

He made his formal announ- 


cement yesterday at historic 


Faneuil Hall in Boston, with 
members of his family gathered 
around him. Kennedy charged 
there is a conflict of direction in 
the present administration. In 
response to.a question, Kenne- 
dy’s wife Joan took the micro- 
phone to say she would cam- 
paign for her husband. : 
Kennedy disclosed, before 
his formal announcement, that 
doctors had proclaimed him in 
excellent health. But he also 


' disclosed: that he recently had a 


small cancerous. skin lesion 
removed from his chest. 

In his rally last Sunday in 
Burlington GOP candidate John 
Connally felt Kennedy was the 
man to beat in the upcoming 
presidential elections. Senate 
Minority Leader Howard Baker. 
also expressed his belief that 
Kennedy was his main Democra- 
tic opponent while speaking at 
the Radisson Hotel last Satur- 
day. 
: Elsewhere on the campaign 


'~ . trail is Vermont Governor 


Richard Snelling. Despite a lack 
of comment by Gerald Ford; 
Snelling is still drumming up 


support for a Draft-Ford cam- 
paign. 

The President himself, al- 
though he has not made an 
official statement, is seen as 
making a bid for reelection to 
office. The late Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s wife, Muriel, said in a 
recent statement that “President 
Carter is the best person to lead 
this nation.” 

Kennedy arrived in Man- 
chester yesterday afternoon only 
a few hours after formally 


announcing his candidacy. 


The Senator flew from 
Boston for a rally before going 


on to Portland, Maine, for . 


another appearance. 

A capacity crowd had gath- 
ered inside the restaurant where 
he appeared and more than one 
thousand more stood outside in 
a light drizzle as the Senator 


arrived about 35 minutes behind 
schedule. 


The Kennedy for President 
campaign headquarters is now 
officially open for business in 
what used to be a Washington 
Cadillac showroom. Kennedy 
spokesman Steven Smith says 
there’s no symbolism intended 
in the campaign’s use of’ the 
former auto dealership. In fact, 
he says, “I think this is the only 


‘campaign that is paying under 
five dollars a foot for rent.”” - 
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quarries, whenever we got an 
order from the city. I used to 
swing a sledgehammer, breaking 
-stone. Then they put me on 
loading carts headed for the 


crusher. This was down Shel-. 


burne Road, which at that time 


was all wooded. There was a 


circus ground out there then, 
where Kentucky Fried Chicken 
is today. The street car track got 
really rocky, bumpy,.*out there 
then. j 

“Things got quite a bit 
better in °32 when. Roosevelt 
took office. That was the same 

- year I got married. We lived over 
on Peru St. 

“I’ve always been a Demo- 
crat; ’'m not going to change 
now. I voted:a straight Demo- 
cratic ticket in "32. 

“Roosevelt was 100% man, 
and 100% President. He did 
more for the poorer class than 
any other president. When there 
was no more work, he started 
WPA. In ’34 I got a WPA job out 
at the airport. Then, when we 
finished that, we put in tennis 
courts out at North Beach, for 
WPA. We -used horse drawn 
plows to break and level the 
ground, 5 

“But we had jobs, and we 
made $18 a week. That was 
good money for the Depression, 


and we were real glad to have : 


work.” 
REE KES ’ 

I work part-time while going 
to school, as many students do, 
and I find myself thanking god 
on payday. And~cursing under 
my breath all week. I don’t sleep 
much during the school year; my 
dreams are waking dreams; I 


think Al is a great American 


hero, and Al comes in while I 
work and we talk about the way 
things are and the way things 
- were, and in Al I can see the 
indomitable will of América to 
build and create and bear the 
brick, blast the foundation’s 
hole from the earth, lay the 
Vermont granite and hew the 
oak beams that ensured that a 
building would see the next 
century; I see in Al a testament 
to the greatness of: a transient, 
immigrant people come home to 
all that might be theirs in. the 
lonely pleasant sweat. of the 
tired men and women who fed 
the present with the seeds of the 
future. sown over the newly 
cleared land, with no reward but 
to know that their children 
would endure; and their child- 
ren’s children would build also. ! 
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see in him the generation of hard 
times which testified that cord 
wood for the stove warmed you 
twice, once in the cutting, once 
in the burning. And I think we 
could do better by people like 
Al; nobody needs to give him 
anything but knowing, knowing 
that he is still strong and proud 
and could do a job — a job 
to take up the mornings he now 
spends on the game shows. 


Watching pretty faces give 


Spiedel watches and Florida 
vacations to the bored despera- 
tion of housewives who’ve flown 
to Burbank to be on primetime, 
between Tidy Bowl commer- 
cials. I think if we have-prosper- 
ity, let Al share in it, who has 
shared already in our hardship. 
If we have bust times, let us 
share the hardship. _ 

I dream. 

James Earl Carter, tugger-at- 
his-own-bootstraps, peanut far- 
mer become ‘president, says we 
must tighten our belts, and be 
willing to sacrifice. Jimmy, of 
course, can afford to, just as he 
could afford to pay an honest 
income. tax for a millionaire, if 
he chose, but tax laws were 
written so wealthy farmers could 
pay peanuts. 

Al need not be told. Al pays 
his-bills, and lives on his pension, 
and he will sacrifice what he 
cannot afford. 

But there’s a little hitch in 
the spit and glue patching our 
economic policy together — that 
the Exx6n oil cartel and General 
Motors barons; and the credit 
card club. which is middle 
America will no more go with- 
out than they'll settle for just 
one. Just a little catch, that it 
wasn’t the hard times laborers, 
working mothers or tenant far- 
mers who brought America 
crashing to her knees 50 years 
ago. They weren’t the specula- 


tors, the massive debtors, the - 


get-rich-quick schemers, or the 
monopolists. They merely bore 
the brunt of the Crash, as they 
bear the brunt of inflation 
today: sometimes angry, some- 
times not even knowing. 

‘The poorer class, as Al calls 
them, bear .the brunt too, the 
brunt of our greatness. As they 
lumber on, proud and tired, 
doing only what needs to be 
done, must be done, they know 
— as Al knows — as no-econo- 
mist or social .scientist will ever 
know, exactly what the Great 
Depression was. And what our 
future holds. 
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At Upstairs Records in dowatown.Bar- * 

lington you'll find a complete classical selection. 

From Bach to’‘Zukerman! Get the-classics at low 


f 


prices at Upstairs‘ Records! » - 


Homiect Speet ia Moose Poon sgine (othe (gaat? 66 Mage 


LP & Tape 5.99 
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36 CHURCH ST. * UPSTAIRS CONCERT HOT LINE 863-33 


Great Footwear For The Great Outdoors, 


Dunham quality at factory to you prices Of the thousands of Dunham Boots 
made each vear. a small percentage suffers some minor scrapes. scratches. or 
scuffs Although these do not pass a rigid inspection for first quality. they can 
still provide vears of wearability and comfort. And they are still good enough to 
bear the Dunham name proudly 
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FACT ORYIOUN Uy: 
Burlington, 161 Church St., 802-862-6089 
Daily 9:30 : 9:00 Sunday 12:00 -.6:00 
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DARYL HALL * JOHN OATES WHAT GOES AROUND COMES AROUND 
X-STATIC ik 


LP & Tape 4.99 LP & Tape 4.99 , 
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LP & Tape 4.99 LP & Tape 4.99 § 


Some of the:albums you will find on sale! 


UIOsraiirs REC COMICS - 


36 CHURCH ST. ® 


One of Middlebury’s 
finest restaurants is 
- now in Burlington too. 


Serving you’re favorite 


Soups Salads Quiches 
& 


Our famous desserts 


Open Daily 11AM-9PM 
Except Sundays 


Battery & Maple Ctrcots 
ington, Vt. 
802-862-0110 
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UVM Should Develop A. 
Core Curriculum 


Strongly Agree 
‘Agree 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 


ton’s Planning 
Tom Cullins, 
City’s Design 


- 


The 1979 Survey of UVM Student Opinion wil | 


be interviewing 400 undergraduates over the 


construction. 
Aldermen felt 


next three weeks to find their answers to these 


and other questions. 


We need interviewers 
to make this work-. 


If you’re interested’, 
come to the 


meeting. 


Marsh Lounge 
630 pm 
Friday Nov.9 

(tomorrow night!) 


VERMONT CYNIC 
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Downtown 
City Officials Discuss Fletcher | 


Marketplace, Housing 


By Russell Glitman 

Alderman Maurice Mahoney 
termed the results of the market- 
place vote a “landslide,” in favor 
of the city’s development policy 
when he appeared on WRUV’s 
news feature show Vermont 
Reports, Thursday, Nov. 1. 

Randy Kamerbeek, Burling- 
ton’s Planning Director, and 
Tom Cullins, member of the 
City’s Design Review Board, 
were also guests on the show. 

Mahoney said the aldermen 
would be keeping close tabs on 
the direction of the marketplace 
in terms of how and who con- 


“There are 2,800 to 3,000 
university students in rental 
units in the Burlington area. 
That’s 21 percent of the city’s 
total rental units,” he said. 
_ Mahoney added that the 
University has a responsibility to 
house students it accepts and to 
be sensitive to community 
needs. 


Tom Cullins, a member of 
Burlington’s Design Review 
Board, elaborated on the impact 
students have had on the com- 
munity. “Developers are request- 


By Cindy Floyd 

The modern addition to the 
Fletcher Free Library is costing 
over 100 times the founding 
donation. 

The addition was designed 
by Anderson, Notter, and Fine- 
gold, “‘a firm which is used to 
doing historic preservation and 
addition work,” said Thomas 
Beebe, Chairman of the Library 
Commission. 

Construction costs are 
$1,900,000 with the remaining 
of the $2,465,000 bond being 
used on architects’ fees and 
furniture. 


Free 2. 


ying apartment housing in the The general obligation bond 


structs the project. 

“The garage on Winooski 
Ave. was a learning experience 
for the city,” said Mahoney. 
“We had to accept the lowest 
bidder on that “project, some- 
thing we fortunately don’t have 
to do with the marketplace 
construction. The. Board of 
Aldermen felt the project was 
unsafe, -we have. been unfairly 
blamed for the delay, the project 
was delayed for safety reasons.” 


center of the city to be built for 
student needs. The sense of 
community is deteriorating as a 
result of the student influx. This 
has been accompanied by a 
physical deterioration of the 
city. Landlords have also begun 
to cater to students because they 
are able to receive more rent 
from them and this has led to an 
exclusion of families in the 
downtown area,” Cullins said. 


“The sense of community is 
deteriorating as a result of the 


student influx. 


This has been accompanied by 
a physicaldeterioration of the city.” 


— Cullins Design Review Board 


————————————————— OOOO 


Randy Kamerbeek, Burling- 
ton Planning Director, said the 
marketplace is designed to keep 
Burlington a major retail center, 
while he predicted the number 
of shoppers downtown will 
remain relatively stable. 

“We are hoping that down- 
town will grow at a healthy rate, 
nothing dramatic,” he. said. 

Mahoney is the liaison be- 
tween the University and the 
city and during the show he also 
discussed the problem of hous- 
ing. 


ae 


“The garage on Winooski A 


plained. 


ve. ’ was a learning experience fo 


On the subject of energy for 
the Queen city, Mahoney said he 
was unaware of any emergency 
plans to distribute fuel to elderly 
and ‘fixed income citizens who 
are unable to afford the high 
cost. 

“We need a full time energy 
coordinator in the city,” Mahon- 
ey said. “This person would 
work out projects between the 
state and Burlington and keep 
the city aware of new develop- 
ments in Montpelier,” he ex- 


was approved by voters in March 


paying off the principal. 


commission of any construction 


r the city... 


of 1978 and the city will bé 


Beebe said the commission 
had interviewed several people 
for the position of clerk of the 
works,. This person will be an 
on-site inspector for the com-— 
mission’ and will notify the 


problems and insure the addition 
is constructed as contracted. 


At Airport 


By Martin Mann 


ton’s three major taxi services 
have refused to pick up passen- 
gers at the Burlington Interna- 


contract dispute. 
Bushey’s, Benway’s and 
’ Yellow Cab are involved in the 
dispute. 
For many years, Yellow Cab 
and then Benway’s had exclusive 
contracts to service the airport. 
The last contract was broken 
three months ago, allowing these 
firms to compete with each 
other and a number of indepen- 
dents for customers. _ 
According to a spokesman 
for Bushey’s ‘taxi, the three 
services are attempting to get a 
new exclusive contract without 
paying for it as they had to 
previously. 
“Our drivers are not allowed 
to leave their cabs when they are 
at the airport, but the indepen- 
dents have been actively solicit- 
g customers inside the airport 


an who did not want his name 
printed. “That is why we are not 
servicing customers at the air- 
port,” he explained. 
Independents from as far 
away as Barre are traveling to 
e airport with passengers and 
picking up customers for the 
turfi trip. ‘ 
Mayor Gordon Paquette 
said he has.met with representa- 
tives of the taxi service and said, 
‘Their case sounds good.” 
‘Paquette is attempting to set up 


services and the airport manager 
‘ko resolve the problem. 


provide good transportation ser- 
ce to travelers at the airport,” 
Paquette said. Paquette added 
hat despite the strike he had 


Taxis Strike 


Since November 1, Burling- 


tional Airport as a result of a 


and this has placed us at a)§ 
disadvantage,” said the spokes- 


- meeting between ‘the taxi}. 


“Our policy has been to 


| The Modern Look 


The interior of the addition 
is “in keeping with the general 
layout of the old building and 
reflects the service ‘oriented 
spirit of the library. It is func- 
tional, comfortable, and pleasing 
to the eye,” said Maxie Euius 
Head Librarian of the Fletcher 
Free Library. 

The addition will be three 
stories and a basement. It will 


lb 


Model of the modern look 


house the audio-visual center, 
resource center and between 
90,000 and 100,000 volumes. 
The old building will be turned 
over to children’s literature and 
resources and history. 

The Library has come along 
way from its modest beginnings 
in 1873. Mary Fletcher, a 


(continued on page 19) 


Photo by Cindy Floyd 


« _.independents have been actively 


soliciting customers inside the 


airport...” ————Bushey spokesman 


“Qur policy has been to provide good transportation service to 
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The Board of Aldermen felt the project. was unsafe, we have beenteceived no complaints of a lack 
junfairly blamed...” * (continued on page 19) 
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travelers.at the airport,” Paquette Photo by Cindy Floyd 
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Makers Of America’s 
Wamest Boots 
For More Than 
Half A Century 


A, ‘La FEMME 
Wool warmer boots for 
women. Upper leather $95, 
100% lambswool lined. 
Crepe sole. Briar Chestnut. 


B. COVENTRY 
Upper leather, 100% 
lambswool lined. Crepe $80 
sole. Briat chestnut base, 
rust suede shaft. 


C. PLACID II 
Wool warmer boots for 
women. Upper leather 
100% lambswool lined. $80. 
Crepe sole. Rosewood 


D. TANYAI 
Winter walker boots 
for women . Leather $76 


upper; sheepskin lining 
and trim. Front laces. 
Crepe sole. Teak. 


SUNDANCE 


A are ead OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 


CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY BURLINGTON 


Our Bookstore Office 
Will Be CLOSED 
November 12 
Veterans Day 


24 HOUR ACCESS 
MACHINES ARE 
ALWAYS 
ACCESS—ABLE 
IN BURLINGTON 


at University Mall 
& Bank St. at 


_-Church St. Entrance 


People you 
can turn to. 


The Howard Bank 


of Vermont 


Member FDIC 
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Downtown : 
City Planners 
| Travel To Racine 
Wisconsin 


By Brook Laffan 

Three Burlington city plan- 
ners were told that collaboration 
among all segments of the 
population is the key to urban 
development at a conference on 
urban design held at the Johnson 
Foundation in Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The purpose of the confer- 
ence’ was to improve design 
administration methods and 
architectural planning in the 
urban setting. 

Burlington’s involvement 
started when the city’s applica- 
tion to participate was accepted 
by the National League of Cities. 
The three members of the 
community chosen to attend 
were: Chairman of the Design 
Review Board, Tom Cullins, 
Assistant: City Planner Mark 
Broder and Allen Kieslich, mem- 
ber of the Burlington Planning 


| Commission, 


He said the direction Bur- 
lington takes with future expan- 
sion should be governed by the 
growth of surrounding commu-" 
nities, as well as the age and 
income levels of Burlington 
residents. This direction has to 
be planned carefully, according 


to Kieslich because once people | 


start leaving the city for rural 
areas, they create a snowball 
effect, i.e. money leaves, follow- 


ed by jobs, and then stores. 


If the marketplace had been 
voted down, it would have been 
a vote against progress, accord- 
ing to Kieslich. “If you stand 
still, you lose what you have.” 

Foreplanning, education, 
and the involvement of all the 
different segments of the town 
are important elements in a good 
planning process according to 
Kieslich. ‘‘The democratic pro- 
cess is slow, but it works best 


representatives were 
generally impressed with 


the forethought displayed 


by Burlington when 


Representatives of 20 cities 
including New York, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Baltimore spoke 
of their development successes 
and failures. They related their 
experiences to what Burlington 
could do to solve their city 
problems, such as parking and 
the housing shortage. 

Kieslich said the representa- 
tives were generally impressed 
with the forethought displayed 
by Burlington when developing 
urban design, namely the Church 
Street Marketplace and_ the 
Waterfront and King Street 
projects. 


developing urban design... 


when everyone participates,” he 
said. 


He added that project advo- 
cates should band together at 
least two years in advance of the 
actual beginning of the project 
construction to ensure the best 
results. 

The Johnson self-help work- 
shop was sponsored by the 
American Institute of Municipal 
Research and Education, and the 
National League of Cities, with 
help from the U.S. Dept. of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 


“Tf the. urkatplece had been voted my it renin: have been a 


vote against progress.”’ ‘Kieslich 
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. AGreat 
Entertainment Line-Up 


“Steps From 
| Campus 


Wednesday Night 
J hn Burlington’s most gifted 


entertainer plays the piano 


Ca i and sings as only he can. 


Thursday, Friday & Saturday 


Burlington’s — the Mike Martello Band with 
. . Bonnie Campbell. Dance to the 
Longest ai area's most contemporary band. 


Se 
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Sports On The Giant Screen - 


Check the Sheraton for those sporting events that must be 
seen BIG. We've got a GIANT screen and lots of fans for 
football, basketball, baseball, winter sports and everything 


else spectators watch. ooo 
(S} 

. : Sansa 
Sheraton-Burlington Inn 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS. WORLDWIDE | 
870 WILLISTON ROAD (I-89 & US. 2), BURLINGTON, VERMONT 802/862-6576 


What’s going on at the Bull? Rumors are afloat 
that the bar may soon be the site of a Mexican food 
restaurant — Green Mountain Guacamole, according 
to one employee. The management isn’t speaking and 
no one knows for sure if Hannibul will be marching 
over the Rio Grande next winter instead of the Alps. 

‘The bar has lost its popularity to such new establish- 
ments as Rasputin’s and Doolin’s, but as sales sag the 
bar is being bullish on its position. Using a technique 
similar to Mohammed Ali, who constantly announced 
his retirement to induce fans to pay their way for one 
additional fight, people are coming by to pay their’ 
last respects to a famous landmark, week after week. 
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Fletcher Pres 2x. |Laxis Strike At Airport ... 
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Warm up to winter in 
our soft flannel 
nightgowns by Lanz.’ 
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Available now in a 
multitude of colors at 
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prominant Burlington woman, 


gavé’ $20,000 to turn the old 
court house into a_ library. 

In 1875 the Fletcher Free 
Library opened with three al- 
coves of books: two of fiction 
and one of travel books. ‘The 
library expanded and in 1885 it 
contained 12,000 volumes, rang- 
ing from biology to the fine arts. 

‘In 1904 Andrew Carnegie 
donated $50,000 to have the 
library built in Burlington. This 
large red stone building on the 


corner of Winooski and College 
Streets has-an awesome 37 and a- 


half foot vaulted ceiling and a 
stained glass window. 

Unfortunately, it was built 
directly over an underground 
spring which runs under other 
civic buildings such as the fire 
house and the police station. 
This caused the foundation to 
crumble and the roof began to 
sag. In 1974 the building had to 
be closed. 


Now, with renovations in . 
progress, the large stained glass’? 
window has been removed to be. 


placed into the addition. The 


window has a picture of the old 


court house encircled by the 


words “Art-Literature-Science,”. 


and reflects the continuing spirit 
of the Fletcher Free Library 
as it expands to meet Burling- 
ton’s growing needs. . 
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of taxi service’ from crstomers. 


Late Wednesday night there 


were between ten and 15 peop'e — 


shivering in the drizzle outside 
the terminal waiting for taxi 
service. 

> “No one will come to pick 
us up,” quipped a iraveller. 
“Winooski Taxi is the only cab 
company up _ here and they 
won’t be back fur another 15 


nad 


minutes.” 


Employees at the airport 
were skeptical of the taxi strike 
being successful, “They’re only 
hurting themselves. Taxis are 
coming up from Middlebury and 
Barre so most of the time there 
is no wait.” 


“These people will be 


picked up soon!” 
They were, though by 2 bus. 


“comfortable functional and pleasing to the eye.”’ Maxi Euius 
ee Photo by Cindy Floyd| 
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BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 
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Oil Price 
Watch 


It’s no news to anyone that 
energy prices are going up. 
However, the Labor Department 
has premiered’ a new monthly 
energy price report that wiil tell 
you just how much pain your 
wallet is enduring. 

The first tally of energy 
price hikes shows that gasoline is 
cheapest, not surprisingly, in 
Houston, about 87 cents a gallon 
for regular. It’s most expensive 
in Buffalo, New York, about $1 
a gallon. 

Electricity prices range from 
a low of $9.45 for 500 kilowatt 
hours in Seattle to $46.72 in 

New York—New Jersey. 
And the report says fuel oil, 
which includes home heating oil, 
rose to an average of 80 cents a 
gallon last month, up from 
about 75.cents in July. ; 

A Consumer Group warns 
that the price of home heating 
oil could double within two 
years unless the government 
reactivates price controls. 

The group is the Consumer 
Energy Council of America. 
Executive director Ellen Berman 
says the old controls, which 
were lifted in Juné, 1976, were 
designed ‘not to work” by 
Administrations that didn’t 
really want them in the first 
place. ' 

The Consumer Energy 
Council has its own proposed 
controls. Ms. Berman says they 
would hold prices at  cost- 
efficient levels, and allow refin- 
ers and dealers to collect reason- 


Berman admits it’s 


replace controls. So she says her 
group, along with other energy 
groups and several unions, have 
put together legislation called a 
“Citizen’s Energy Program.” 
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THURSDAY FRIDAY 


November 8, .979 


1.FPruit Fritters - 
with Hot Syrup 
2.Poached Eggs | 


November 9, 1979 


1.French Toast with 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 


It includes controls on 
ctude and heating oil, as well as 
formation of an energy corpora- 
tion. Ms. Berman says Senator 
Howard Metzenbaum, an Ohio 
Democrat, will introduce the 
package in the Senate in the near 
future. Its sponsor in the house 
is Connecticut Democrat Toby 
Moffett. 


PLO Offers 
Aid to U.S. 


Tehran radio says Ayatollah 
Khomeini will not receive two 
special envoys sent by President 
Carter to seek the release of 
hostages being held at the U.S. 
Embassy in Tehran. A-broadcast 
monitored in Kuwait today said 
that if the United States wants 
to. talk with Iranian officials, 
it should first extradite the 
Shah. He’s currently a cancer 
patient in a New York hospital. 
The broadcast also said other 
Iranian officials are not author- 
ized to meet with the American 
envoys. 

Meanwhile, Congressman 
Paul Findley says the Palestine 
Liberation Organization is send- 
ing.a team to Iran-to negotiate 
the release of the American 
hostages. The Illinois Republican 
says the team, sent by PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat, will try to 
meet with the Ayatollah. Find- 
ley says he urged Arafat to 
intervene because Arafat once 
told him he was close ‘friends 
with Khomeini. 

The Tehran radio report 


surprised the State Department. 


Spokesman Hodding Carter says 
Iranian officials had specifically 
approved the visit by the former 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
and Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee aide William Miller. 
Spokesmen for the deposed 
Shah of Iran say he’s received 
more than two thousand get-well 


” SATURDAY 
November 10, 1979 


Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 


1.Fruit Pancakes with 


News. Briefs! 
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NO, INO, JENKINS ree IF JOHNNY. HAS 2 BILLION AND DEBE JANG 


7 BILLION, HOW MANY BILLION oes He HAVE 


telegrams since entering New 
York hospital for tests and 
surgery. They say many of the 
messages are from Iranians in 


exile in the United States.. 


Good Of’- 


Charlie 


Britain’s Prince Charles 
called. on one of his female 
admirers Sunday: Mrs. Fanny 
Berry. Mrs. Berry, who'll be 109 
next week, had been asked what 
she wanted for her birthday and 
had replied she’d like to meet 
the: prince. Prince Charles hap- 
pened to be in her hometown of 
Derby and agreed to pay her a 
special birthday visit. The prince 
— who'll be 31. on Saturday — 
asked Mrs. Derby: “‘All the best 
people are born in November, 
don’t you think?” 


» SUNDAY 
November 11, 1979 
BREAKFAST 
1.Prench Toast with 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 


" MONDAY 
‘ November 12, 1979 


1.Hot Cakes’ with 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 


Chase 
Climbing 


The nation’s third-largest 
bank, Chase Manhattan, raised 
its prime lending rate to 15% 
percent today. That’s up from 
15% percent. Chase’s move came 
less than~-a~week~after~ House 
Banking Committee Chairman 
Henry Reuss urged the nation’s 
top banks to hold the line on 
prime rate increases. 


Transplant. 


Montpelier — An Oregon 
man will be taking over as head 
of Vermont Senator: Patrick 
Leahy’s Washington staff. 

Leahy says Sam _ Kinzer, 
who has served as his Legislative 
Assistant for the past year, will 
replace Martin Franks as Admin- 


TUESDAY 


, Hot Syrup 


. November 13, 1979 


-1.Fritters with 


istrative Assistant. 

Leahy announced yesterday 
that Franks will be joining 
President Carter’s presidential 
campaign as Research Director. 


Carter 
Damaged 


A memo to President Carter}. 


from two of his senior advisors, 
Stuart Eizenstat and Alfred 
Kahn, urges him to call in a 
dozen top oil company execu 
tives for talks on oil prices. The 
aides say Carter has suffered 
considerable political damage 
because of his decision t 
gradually decontrol crude oi 
prices. And they want him to ge 
the oil companies to agree t 
develop anti-inflationary guide 
lines to limit price hikes. 


WEDNES DAY 
| November 14, 1979 


1.Waffles w/Whip 
Butter and Hot 


| 2.Scrambled Eggs ‘ Syrup 


Home Fries 
Pastry and Donuts 


1.Hot Dog with 
Baked Beans 

2.Spanish Macaroni 

3.Cheese & Veggie 
Bake 

Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.Veal Marsala 

2.Long Dogs with 
Chili Sauce and 
Sauerkraut 

3.Vegetarian 


See ee 
MARSH MARSH ma 


2.Scrambled Eggs 


Hearty Fries 
' Pastry and Donuts 


1.Hot Turkey 
Sandwich 


' 2.Eggplant Parmesan 


3.Julienne Salad 
Plate 

Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


. 1. French Dip aujus 


2.Batter Fried Fish 
3.Stuffed Cabbage 
Meat & Meatless 


2.Soft and Medium 
Cooked Eggs 

Hash Browns 

Pastry and Donuts 


- BRUNCH - 
1.Scrambled Eggs 
2.Macaroni Ss Cheese 
Frizzled Ham 


1.Breaded Pork Chops 


w/Gravy 
2.Turkey ala King 

with Rice 
3.Assorted Omelets 


. 2.Fried Eggs 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Pastry and Donuts 


LUNCH. 
-BRUNCH- 
1.Scrambled Eggs 
2.Sloppy Joe 
Batter Dip Waffles 
Sausage Links 


1.Meatloaf w/Gravy 
2.Texas Chili Dog 
3.Baked Omelet 
4.Broccoli and 
Cheese Omelet 


, 2.Poached Eggs 
| Hearty Fries 
_ Pastry and Donuts 


| 1.Hoagie Sandwich 
' with Chips 
2.Bacon & Veggie 
Quiche 
3.Chef Salad with 
Cottage Cheese 
Open Face Salad 


. 1.Spahgetti w/Meat 


Sauce 
2.Turkey Cutlet 


1 


MARSH ; 


Roast Turkey with 


Dressing - 4 Coupons 


Grilled Ham Steak - 
4 Coupons 
Cheese Omelet - ‘3 
Cou s 

nee 
Relish Bar in 
Waterman dining 
room - You can 
relish the idea 
of this one 


Ren 


_Cake -and Ice Cream 


Excursion in all 
dining rooms 


Swiss Steak - 
Coupons 

Veal Parmesan - 4 
Coupons 

Mushroom Quiche - 


Beef Burgundy - 
Coupons 


Stuffed Pork Chops - 


i. Coupons 


| Eggplant Parmesan - 


‘3 


Make you own 


Strawberry Shortcake 


in Simpson dining 
room . 


3.Belgian Waffles | 


‘Hash Browns 
‘ Pastry and Donuts 


| 1.Pizza 


, 2.Fish Sticks with 


Tartar Sauce 
3.Pruit Salad and 
Rollups — 
Qpen Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1. Roast Beef aujus 


ey Soft and Medium 
Cooked Eggs 

| Lyonnaise Potatoes 

Pastry and Donuts 


1.Grilled Ham and 
Cheese 

2.Coney Island Dog 

3.Pruit Plate with 
Cottage Cheese 

4.Welsh Rarebit 

Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


1.Chop Steak 


.2.Vegetable Chow Mein 2.Hot Italian Sausage 


3.Italian Sausage ... 


_ Sandwich 


Prench Dip Sand- 
wich = 3 Coupons 


- 1/4 Chicken - 4 


Coupons 
Baked Stuffed 


“Stan “has flipped his 


lid at H/M and is 
trying to see how 


much popcorn he can 
give away. Help him 
thf{s “one. 


with 


Sandwich 
3.Tomato Rice 
Casserole 


BBQ Spareribs - 4 


Coupons 
Deep Fried Scallops ~ 


4 Coupons 
opine Souffle 


The 
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By Carlos Cavelier 

CHANGE is that frightening word that makes all 
good conservative politicians and military officials 
sweat when it means that their ideologies of law and 
order would be abolished for new regimes of dyna- 
mism and transformation. . 

Albert O. Hirshman has said that Latin American 
people “have fallen prey to the belief that nothing 
can change unless everything changes.” 

Inertia has reigned in Latin. America as a product 
of the Spanish and Portuguese system of administer- 
ing land during colonial times. The Europeans gave 
the Indians a piece of land to cultivate, the latter 
having to give its owner most of the crop, keeping 
only the necessary to survive. If they worked hard or 
not, the crop they would keep would be the same. 


_ The Indians — as most human beings would have 


done — worked.a minimum of time with a minimum 
of effort. This inertia became a tradition and incor- 
porated into their culture. 

The presence of this inertia connotes that Latin 
America cannot survive without a handful of western 
educated leaders supporting organizations that 
normally decay when they quit the position or at the 
time of their death. But other cultures just do not 
motivate individuals to make an effort to really 


No Guarantee 


By Helen Pelzman 

Last week, the only remaining radioactive waste 
site in the country closed its facilities, complicating 
the UVM and Medical Center Hospital of Vermont’s 
radioactive waste problem. Authorities claim, how- 
ever, that Vermont residents should not be concemed 
for these radioactive discharges fall far below the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission’s standards, stan- 
dards which have: just been proven negligent, if not 
seriously dangerous to the environment and to human 
beings. 

President:-Carter’s commission on the Accident at 
Three Mile Island has disclosed a number of frighten- 
ing facts concerning the integrity of the N.R.C. In 
fact, the panel of twelve recommended that the 
N.R.C. be abolished in light of its past, incompetent 
record. 

For example, the N.R.C. has reported that the 
cooling systems of every reactor in the United States 
might malfunction under certain conditions. This 
“potentially significant problem” which affects all 
nuclear sites operating at present involves the inabi- 
lity of emergency core-cooling systems to deliver 
enough water to the thousands of ziroconium fuel 
rods in a reactor. 

If unable to cool down, the temperature in the 
reactor could reach a point at which uranium fuel 
pellets would melt, increasing the chances of a 
reactor’s cofitainment building to release radiation 
into the environment. Nuclear plants near populated 
areas may have to be shut down because of problems 
with evacuating residents in the event of an emergen- 
cy, essentially being the lack of any evacuation plan 
at all. 

The N.R.C. is responsible for the standards of all 


nuclear building and industry regulations. It also 


establishes the guidelines by which .plants receive 
building permits and evacuation plans. If N.R.C. 
standards are soley résponsible for potentially dan- 
gerous sites due to building inefficiencies and evacua- 
tion complications, how can any faith be placed on 


‘any other standards the N.R.C. has established for 


related niiclear activity? “a 

According to the President's Commission, some 
of the operative risks are not even within tolerable 
limits, pointing toward fundamental changes in the 
standards recommended by the N.R.C. Is. this\any 
way to run the United States’ nuclear facilities? 1 
think not. ; 


The University and Médical Center Hospital of 
Vermont defer to. the N.R.C.’s regulations-when— 
questioned about the safety of their radioactive waste 


~f. 
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Against 


_ disposal practices. These references should bring no 


The Abolishing of Inertia 


dedicate their lives to a definite goal and fully accom- 
plish it. 

' Perhaps that taxi driver whom Mr. Hirshman 
listened to is right. “What we need here is a Fidel 
Castro,” a Fidel Castro that would follow George 
Herbert Mead’s vision of changing our society with- 
out destroying those things that are valuable. 

Yes, conservative attacks may denounce the 
omnipresence of the Soviet Union in Cuba. But, don’t 
we also have our Giant in Latin America? The differ- 
ence is: that Latin American people get almost 
nothing from the progress imposed by capitalism. 

The reflection of western influence and ‘progress’ 
in Brazil is clearly seen by the U.S.-supported coup in 
1964 after which 82% of the Brazilian industry 
passed into U.S. corporations’ hands. The “Alliance 
for Progress” results until 1970 showed that Latin 
America’s economic growth per capital had 


- decreased. ra 


The-progress, or better, the profit, has been for 
the U.S. corporations which had repatriated $8.3 
billion in private profits in 1970, more than three 
times the total of the new investments. 

What we need in Latin America is a regime 
maintaining some kind of democracy. But the deci- 
sions would be made by a relatively small group of 


eu; 


measure of reassurance to Vermont citizens about the 
safety of UVM’s and MCHV’s disposal practices. 
Radiation is the transfer of energy ‘ through 
materials, such as air and water. There are essentially 
two types of radiation, particles of matter such as 
electrons (Beta particles), and electro-magnetic waves, 
such as radio waves, microwaves, x-rays and gamma 
radiation (produced by radioactive materials). Radio- 
waves are low frequency (low energy) waves. X-rays 
and gamma. radiation are very high frequency (high 
energy) waves. While their origin is different, X-rays 
and gamma rays do not differ in their effects on living 
matter. : 
These rays tend to transfer some of their energy 
into each atom with which they collide, due to these 


high energy levels. This collision results in an ener-. 


gizing or ionization of the atom which has collided 
with these high energy rays. When living cells collide 
with nuclear radiation or X-rays, the result occurs in 
two main effects: cell death or (especially significant 
when the radiation is of low intensity) a change in the 
genetic make-up of cells so that when the cell divides 
the daughter cells may be quite different from the 
parent. This is known as a mutation and, in human 
beings, could mean either transformation to cancer- 
ous cells which divide autonomously and so rapidly 
that they kill the organism, or it may result in genetic 
malformations in the offspring, : 

It is important to remember in discussing the 
effects of radiation and cancer-causing chemicals that 
there is no threshhold below which these effects do 


_ not occur. When living things are exposed to high | 


energy radiation, they may die, contract cancer or 
produce deformed offspring. Yet, because cancer and 
genetic defects can occur either as a result of chance 
events or as a result of both natural and man-made 
chemicals and radiation, it is difficult to distinguish 
how many cancers and genetic defects are the result 
of natural causes and how. many are the result of 
environmental manipulation. by human _ beings. 

The present debate does not concern the exis- 
tence of a threshhold but rather how significant the 
increased cancer amd genetic risk will be to a given 


- population. A small amount of exposure to these 


agents will cause a small increase in the incidence of 
cancer and a bigger dose will be the increased cancer 
and generic risk to a given population. 

It has only. been in this century that industry has 
produced significant amounts of chemical and radio- 


active’ pollution. And only in the past 30 years that 


humans have really been exposed to radiation. Last 


persons to avoid monetary gifts’ in a government 
primarily worried about the nutrition, education and 
work of the poor people. It would work to build 
generations not with leaders belonging to the elite, 
but to the great mass. Abolishing inertia, we will turn 
the engine from reverse to forward, and to have at the 
dawn of the 21st century, a new Latin America. 


Nuclear Accidents — 


year 240 million x-rays were taken in the United 
States,'a third of which were reported medically 
unnecessary. It may take years for the results of this 


radioactive activity to manifest itself, due to the time 


element which affects results from exposure. 

The standards for “safe” radiation exposure have 
‘been unchanged since 1956. One half a rem for the 
general public (a rem being a measure of radiation 
exposure) and 5 rems for nuclear workers are the 
annual limits which have been established by the 
N.R.C. Until recently, there hasbeen little evidence 
to indicate that these doses would be damaging to a 
significant proportion of those exposed, yet recent 
studies have proven these assumptions to be inaccu- 
rate. 

In a 1979 Hanford Study, Mancuso reported that 
employees in a nuclear works facility who received 


low levels of radiation were more likely to die of 


cancers than those employees who had not been 
exposed. In the instance of bone marrow cancer, 70% 
of those affected had contracted the disease as a 
result of radiation. Nearly 6% of all cancer deaths in 
the’study were induced by radiation. 

A study at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in 
New Hampshire disclosed in 1977 that workers who 


were involved with nuclear submarines at the ship-. 


yard were nearly six times more likely to die of 
leukemia and nearly twice as likely to die of any 
cancer than their non-nuclear counterparts. Dr. Irwin 
Boss, a scientist appointed to study the cancer deaths, 
claimed, “It’s worse than Watergate. The health and 
safety of millions of Americans are involved.” 

Are we going to continue to allow these types of 
risks to prevail within our environment and our lives? 
Can we tolerate the negligent and insidious behavior 
of a federal commission vested with the power to 
regulate nuclear activities? 

The N.R.C, has insulted the dignity of human life 
by exposing the American population to a nuclear 
hazard-of immense proportions. If placing a morator- 
ium on the activities of operative plants designed by 
the N.R.C. doesn’t convince pro-nuke activitists of 
the commission’s negligence and inefficiency, perhaps 
a major-nuclear accident will provide some enlight- 
ment. 

Must we wait for such an event? Or will the 


nuclear industry and related facilities. continue to 


reassure the American conscience by reference to a 
set of regulations which have proven to be ‘dangerous 
and offer “no guarantee against nuclear accidents.” 
We cannot afford to tolerate any risks involving the 
threat of a nuclear explosion. _ 
; 21 
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EDITORIAL _ 


Thanks 


Commendations are in order for the students, 
with the sponsorship of the Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group and the Rising Sun Coalition, produced 
Nuclear Awareness Day at the Billings Student Center 
yesterday. ; 

The day long event featured speakers from both sides 
of the nuclear issue. In addition, speakers explained nuclear 
reactors, solar systems, and energy conservation. Each was 
given ample opportunity to present their topic and explain 
their position on the issues. 

Consequently. 4 responsible, rational energy debate and 
information day took -place. We give our full support to 
actions such as this. It is precisely the way energy, as an 
issue, should be presented to the public. 

Rather than forcing the issue of nuclear power on the 
public through violent, fruitless occupation attempts, a 
rational debate always proves more fruitful. Nuclear Aware- 
ness Day was an excellent example of this. 

One of the most pressing points in the energy debate 
today is the future of nuclear power. Some argue that all 

plants should be immediately decommissioned. Others 
argue for a moratorium on all new plant construction and 
license permits for planned construction. Still others 
argue that nuclear power is the nation’s energy future and 
should be expanded. 

Nuclear power is not America’s energy future. Far too 
many questions: about its safety, as evidenced by the 
Kemeny Commission’s recently released report, and waste 
disposal, remain unanswered. Further, the health problems 
related to even low level radiation have yet to be fully 
explored. 

Realistically, though, nuclear energy will more than 
likely be at least part of America’s energy future. Far too 


much oil money, and other major industry money is tied up 


in nuclear power - 
But, the renewable energy future is the brightest. The 
stepping up of earnest conservation efforts, solar. power, 
_wind power, and heat fromm methane are cost effective, 
environmentally safe, and above all, save imported oil. The 
vulnerability of this °ation from imported energy sources 
need not be reiterated here. Suffice it to say that the drama 
in Iran is enough of an argument for the renewable energy 
future. 


Oil 
Blackmail 


The situation in Iran is deplorable. 

Sixty Americans are hostage to the revolutionary 
government of Ayatollah Khomeini. The Iranians demand 
the extradition of the ailing Shah in return for the Ameri- 
can hostages. Meanwhile, they have cut off America’s share 


of their oil. It accounts for five percent of all the imported 


oil this country uses. 

This is a clear case of oil blackmail that should be dealt 
with swiftly and effectively. For if America does not 
respond to this’situatior well, and loses any American fives, 
our international relations will suffer serious consequences. 

America can let the Palestine Liberation Organization 
bargain for the lives of those hostages. Yassir Arafat is on 
good terms with the Khomeini government and might work 
a compromise. Of course, the situation is an excellent 
opportunity for the PLO. If they succeed, America will 
undoubtedly be under heavy pressure to recognize them in 
the present Israeli-Egyptian peace negotiations. 

At the same time, however, America should be pre- 
pared to take necessary steps should a death of an -Ameri- 
can occur. First, we might. deport all the Iranian students in 
this country. Second, we Might nationalize all Iranian assets 
here. Third, we might embargo food, technology, and other 
assistance we provide. 

The extreme solution would be military action against 
the Iranian government. However, by the time Marines go 
to Iran, all the Americans would surely be killed, and the 


U.S. might be castigated severely -in the international 


community for its actions. 


It is unconscionable that an unstable, backward regime © 
could hold America hostage. It only points to the ever — 


increasing vulnerability of this country to foreign oil 
imports. - America cannot afford this kind of jeopardy 


economicei ly, or as @ people. ty Sinai th 


Tinne! Vision: Rated : ee 


To the Editor: 

I would like to comment on 
the recent “An expose of sexual 
harassment on the streets”’ arti- 
cle by Caroline Smith in last 
week’s issue. 

It should be brought to Miz 
Smith’s attention that UVM 
students are not the only people 
who read this newspaper. As an 
undergraduate I have taken the 
liberty of sending each issue of 
the Cynic to my parents so that 
they can keep in touch with my 
world as seen through my 
school newspaper. Lines such as 
“You have nice tits,” “Hey, 
baby, spread your legs,” and 
words such a “cunt” and 
“crotch” are not only labeled as 
“filth” by most of us but is a 
direct attempt to sway the 
reading audience into taking 
sides. I just hope my family sees 
your article in the same light as I 
do: pure garbage! 

You make the male sex out 


to be some type of animal race . 


whose only purpose in life is 
harassing girls so that we can get 


our “rocks off’ somehow. Now 
Caroline, you’ve got a lot to 
learn! For your information, in 
1977 twelve males in New Jersey 
were raped by females at gun- 
point. Men are not always the 
perpetrators, as you state, but 
certain sex-craving females can 
also make it hard on us guys. 
We, too, have to watch out for 
certain women who walk around 
with one hand in their blouse 
and the other holding a cigar- 
ette. And look what happens at 
parties when certain females 
start to drink. They will sudden- 
ly become leech-like and some- 
times go as far as to invite us 
back to their rooms! 

‘This may all sound new to 
you because like any poor 
journalist you neglect to men- 
tion the other side of the issue. I 
can just see all you feminists 
writing back to the Cynic next 
week yelling ‘Male Chauvinist! 
Male Chauvinist!” But who 
really cares? I want all you 
female chauvinists to wake up to 
a non-issue that has remained 


one simply. because we as males | 


have better things to do than 
waste our time with. trivials. 
Your letters would just reiterate 
the stupidity of the harassment 
issue as something “we girls can 
complain about.” 

Why don’t you look at 
reality, Caroline, instead of your 
extremely tunnel-visioned view 
of ‘the world. I’m sick and tired 
of hearing all you so-called 
“liberated” females crying out 
for help and pleading through 
the media to stop what’s going 
on. Do you ever hear us guys 
complaining? Never! We have 
learned to accept you females 
harassing us as part of life and 
have learned to cope with it 
when the need arises. Because 
you look at only one side of the 
issue your article should have a 
little line after the title stating 
“This article is rated-x; only 
those with narrow minds and 
feministic perceptions may read 
this slop!” 

Sincerely yours, 
Steve Huggins 


Women’s Basketball: 
Unjust Tryouts 


To the Editor: 

One would think that: by 
the time one reaches the Univer- 
sity level in sports, all unfairness 
in terms of sports tryouts would 
disappear. Unfortunately, this 
was not the case with the recent 
women’s basketball tryouts at 
UVM. Early in September, at a 
basketball meeting, the coaches 
stressed getting in shape and 
they set up a‘running schedule 
where presence was mandatory. 
Fast timings and improvements 
in those timings were stressed at 
the meeting. Also stressed was 


* the importance of playing bas- 


ketball in the gym at least six 
hours a week. Those who could 
play every day were encouraged 
to do so. 

A group of 8 to 10 girls 
showed up for timings consis- 
tently. Of these 8 to 10 girls, at 
least five took the top places in 
the timed runnings/ The same 8 
to 10 girls chowed(ap every day 
except three for a month and a 
half to play basketball from 
about 5:00 to 7:00. 

Having played basketball 
with all the girls trying out at 
least once (except for one), it 
was obvious these 8 to 10 girls 
were better basketball players. 
They possessed skills in shoot- 
ing; dribling, and rebounding, 
and they were the fastest and 
quickest -to react. One girl 
especially could: out-rebound 
everyone, even girls eight inches 
taller. Her defense was excellent 
and during the time she played 
before tryouts her shooting was 
easily as high as 80%: 

Then came the tryouts. The 
full court was seldom ‘used 
during the tryouts, so the 
coaches had only the timings to 
go on for speed and endurance. 
The majority of the time the 
talented 8 to 10 sat and-watched 
the others display plays. Tryouts 
were two days for two hours, 
not exactly a long time to 


formality. This rumor was en- 
hanced when a girl was given a 
practice schedule before tryouts 
even began. 

The results were “posted and 
out of the 8 to 10 girls who 
played the best, only two made 
it. The one girl whose ability was 
so high was also cut from the 


team. The depression was high 
amongst this group of girls. Why 
had they run so fast and played 
so hard and looked so good? 
Because they were under the 
illusion that this is what you do 
in order to play on a varsity 
University level. 

A basketball player 


Grow Up 


To the Editor: 

The brothers of SAE Frater- 
nity wish to apologize to those 
who attended our recent Sunrise 
party for its abrupt ending. The 
Burlington Police acted in the 
only possible manner by closing 
the party, because a minority of 
individuals were getting out of 


. hand outside the house, causing 


a disturbance to several neigh- 
bors. These unnecessary distur- 
bances are what spoiled the 
party for everyone concerned. 


We appreciate the coopera- 
tion given in clearing the build- 
ing, perhaps preventing further 
problems with the police and the 
community on Saturday night. 
Unfortunately we must apolo- 
gize for the actions of those 
irresponsible “adults” and hope 
that further incidents of this 
nature will not be repeated so as 
not to hamper future fraternity 
events: ' 

‘Sincerely, 
The brothers of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


Empty Bus 


To the Editors: 

I arrived home the other 
night to receive a ‘“Memoran- 
dum” from Nancy Drawbaugh, 
the Family Housing Manager, 
that stated- “‘a new member was 
added to the Ethan Allen 
Housing Office Staff on October 
1, 1979. Evalyn Merrick was 
hired as Assistant Manager of 
Family Housing, in charge of 
Student Personnel, Her duties 
include program coordination, 
community development, advis- 


ing and referring. Evalyn will | 


also serve as a resource person 
for all UVM students residing at 
the Fort and will act as a liaison 


observe 20 girls, 13 who were between the Fort and campus. 


destined to play at a University 
varsity level. Rumor had it that 
the team was already picked 
before. and tryouts were just a 


Therefore, feel free to bring any 
questions, problems, needs or 
ideas you may have regarding 
academics, social, educational 


and cultural activities, or person- 


al aspects to Evalyn.” 

Part of this woman’s new 
job was to set up a Halloween 
Party for unmarried undergra- 
duates in the married student 


community ‘center. Why are: 


“they” allowed to use “our” 
community center and we can’t 
even buy a pass to use “their” 
shuttle bus (which does mn 
empty alot of the time) to get 
to school! How can the Univer- 
sity afford to be wasting all that 
gas on an empty bus when 
married undergraduate and gra- 
duate students need transporta- 
tion? Who is responsible for 
this? 


Signed 
‘*Those married people 
out there” Fort 

_ Ethan Allen 
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To ‘Light. The Dark Rooms 


By Joe Ctioquette _ 

While the intent of the Cynic’s Nov. 1 editorial 
concerning the current proposal of a University-wide 
curriculum may be valid, the presentation and text of 
the discussion in no way support the conclusion that 
_ “UVM does not need a required set of courses.” 

In some cases the-discussion is unrelated to the 
considered point.. In some cases the conclusion drawn 
is unrelated to the facts presented. In all cases the 
discussion undermines the integrity of the faculty and 


student group, the Committee on Baccalaureaté 


Education (COBE), which authored the report, 
“General Education at the University of Vermont: A 
Working Paper.” 

The COBE report is intended to prompt discus-- 
sion among all. of the University’s constituents; to 
draw upon the collective knowledge and expertise of 
faculty, students and alumni; and to extract from 
that discussion the valid points that must be consi- 
dered in planning for the academic future of the 
University and the students of the 1980s. 

As such, it is indeed appropriate that the student 
body has chosen to attack the matter seriously, 
within a framework of careful debate. It is equally 
important that the Cynic, well-regarded among the 
University community, should take an editorial stand. 
But the question is one which. requires careful study 
and well-defined logic. The argument must be pre- 
sented precisely... the conclusion irrefutable. 


This, I believe, you have failed to do. 

In its report, the Committee asserts that the 
growth of the University and resultant heterogeneity 
of the student body has “weakened some.of the 
shared .cultural assumptions which once made. it 
possible to assert that there were certain bodies of 
knowledge with which all should be familiar.” 

The Committee implies only that the importance 
of certain shared bodies of knowledge has declined. 


The Cynic replies: “Should'we assume, then, that . 
homogeneity of the student population would make 


an easier job for the University? Shall we assume that 
people from ethnic and lower class backgrounds 
really don’t belong at the. University?” 
Clearly, it is frivolous to conclude from the 
original statement that the University is looking for 
an easy way out. The result could be quite to the 
contrary. If the» COBE recommendations are 
approved, a restructuring of academic guidelines 


‘would become an arduous, expensive and unpopular 
task. . 


It is equally foolish to conclude that the ethnic 
or financial background of a student is a necessary 
limit to the student’s intellectual life; or that hetero- 
geneity in this case applies to the physical attributes 
of a student. 

Moreover, a basic set of shared educational 
principles does not foster homogeneity. Shared 
parameters constitute only a base. Many are doctors, 
but few specialize in surgery. Though many doctors 
share a basic body of medical knowledge, few behave 
alike or cluster about a. given medical discipline. 

Similarly, a set of basic principles among under- 
graduate students is just that; a basic knowledge of 
literature; mathematics, the arts, the sciences and the 
like. Such a background would serve only to intro- 
duce one to new avenues of-intellectual pursuit never 
before encountered. 

If a house of many rooms is totally dark.and one 
lights a candle in the living room, the subject sees 


‘only the living room. The seeker has no knowledge of 


what the kitchen contains until a candle is lit in the 
kitchen. The seeker may pursue every corner of the 
lighted room, but achieves little insight if the answer 


lies hidden in darkness. 


A second point of the editorial deals with 
COBE’s example of persons who have seen the same 
movie. Those-persons then have a basis, COBE asserts, 
for intellectual discussion about the movie. 

The Cynic’s reply: “Is this necessarily intellec- 
tual? If so, are requiring courses going to instill this 
missing intellectualism? What about if, there are 


OP-ED 


people in the group who didn’t'go to UVM and take a 
required course? Will they necessarily be lost? We 


. think not.” 


The reply simply fails to address the question. If 
the people in the group didn’t attend UVM, but did 
see the movie, then they certainly would become 
privy to the’discussion. Yet if those people didn’t 
attend the movie, they would certainly be left out of 
a discussion of what others have seen. 

Other arguments are equally unfounded. Depth 
in a field of endeavor is not to be accomplished in 
four years. Even so, the world and the body of 
knowledge which comprises expertise in a certain area 
are constantly changing, often involving unforeseen 
disciplines. "2 

What undergraduate education truly endeavors to 
do is to acquaint the student with the subject matter 
in such a way that the student may learn on his or her 
own, changing with the times. 

The notion that a university is a job-training 
center and nothing more is equally ridiculous. Per- 
haps what the student gains most in four years is a 
knowledge of self and of dealing with others. 

While freedom of choice is important, in the case 
of the dark house, that freedom is irrelevant. If a 
degree is to be awarded to a student for exploration 
of the house, then the standard must be based upon 
its content and the extent of the student’s efforts, 
not, that is, upon which of the rooms the seeker 
wishes to explore. : 

Finally, to assert that a university is a microcosm 
of the world is naive. Nowhere in society do so many 
share so much within such 2diverse group. In society, 
unlike a university, individuals are seldom encouraged 
to question the intent or the content of their endea- . 
vors. 

In society competition dictates. Encouragement 
is lacking. Concern for the future of ‘others often 
applies only to one’s own checkbook. 

The tWo should never be the same. 


Joe Choquette works in various capacities for 


- the UVM Public Relations Department. 


Strengthen What Already Exists 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

The Committee on Baccalaureate Education and 
its proposals for the institution of a core curriculum 
are on the brink of becoming a campus-wide issue. 
This is precisely why the issue should be embraced, 
questioned and battered by both the students and 
faculty. Most importantly, the students. 

Few people are aware of the little yellow book 
entitled “General Education at The University of 
Vermont: A Working Paper” completed by a commit- 
tee of seven faculty members and two students. This 
report “is designed to serve as an instrument for 
broad campus discussion of baccalaureate education, 


leading to action by the faculty senate.” 


“the issue should be embraced, 


questioned, and battered by both 2 


' students and faculty.” 
= ’ 
The matter at hand is the “in adequate” distribu- 


tion requirements of the undergraduate curriculum. 
The committee defines “general education” as that 
which fulfills the needs of the students: “‘the ability 
_ to communicate clearly and. effectively, to under- 
stand the differences and similarities among. the 
various types of intellectual discourse, to have a basic 
knowledge of biological and physical processes, to be 


aware of the way in which various social processes - 
operate, to be cognizant of the limitations imposed » 


by knowledge of only one’s society and culture, to be 

capable of seasoned evaluation of moral arguments, 
and to have an awareness of one’s cultural heritage. 

In short, to have a clear view of our interaction 

with the énvironment and with each other. With these 

students will have the 

self-reliance.” The 

committee ~proposes @ tentative solution in the 
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structure of core curriculum. 

The present distribution requirements are not 
impediments in the path.of “intellectual self-reli- 
ance.” Nor are the new curriculum proposed as a 
solution. The opportunity to get a well-rounded 
education in the physical and behavioral sciences, 


mathematics, humanities and languages is available as 


options to those who wish to partake. 


If chosen thoughtfully, these options can provide — 


us with the breadth of experience the proposals are 
striving for. 

What is “inadequate,” though, is the present 
advising system and neglect of problem-solving 
courses at an introductory level. These will aid the 
student to make intelligent individual choices of 
curriculum, and more importantly., foster the attitude 
of academic respect and ‘“‘intellectual self-reliance.” 

Advisors are notorious ‘for being out of touch 
with the students they are advising. One cannot 
disregard the exceptions, but the impossibility of 
sufficient attention is acknowledged and perpetuated 
by the size of the university and the workload of the 
professors. Perhaps if work study upperclassmen were 
to become “junior advisors” and act as liaisons and 
more immediate support system, the necessary 


. guidance would be supplied and clear perspective on 


education encouraged for the freshman student. 
‘The lack of problem-solving courses is another 
symptom. of. an over-extended university and its 
premises of education. Introductory courses require 
nothing more than regurgitation of lectured material, 
except for labs in the science courses. Application of 
this material is imperative at the primary stages. 

Introductory courses are not meant to'meet the 


“genuine “needs” of the students. Neither do core 


curriculums explain the application of education to 
the real world. 
If getting a job with a college degree has become 


‘the initial concern of today’s graduate, the only - 


useful education: will be one that encourages ques- 


tions and places the major in the context of other 
disciplines. Problem solving courses would instill that 
questioning attitude, as well as develop for the 
student a pattern of thought for solving problems 
that could be applied universally. 

It is very important that. the new proposals by 
the COBE be considered very carefully by the student 
body. The motivation of the committee, to encourage 
“intellectual self-reliance” is a step in the right 
direction. However, we needn’t change the curricu- 
lum. But more simply, rectify the glaring problems 
that exist at present. 

Every student should find out what this report 
has to say. It is intelligent, straightforward and easy — 
to read. We must make this an issue. It is a first step 
in taking the responsibility for our education, 
because, ultimately, it lies with us. 


Hunger 


By Dan Gillmor 
When you’re starving, you don’t worry abou 
mid-terms, inflation, the 1980 elections, or strategi 


army, : 2 ; 
en you’re starving, you don’t have time fo: 
concerts, frisbees or TV. 

When you're starving, you don’t care whi 
regime bombed your village into rubble, force 
marched your people to unfamiliar land, bludgeoned 
to death your family, or gave your already inadequate 
rice ration to the. soldiers. 

- When you're starving, you don’t know. whic 
despots control the political machinery and use 
famine as a tool to conduct policy. 

When you're statving, you don’t have the 

ength to make love, walk, crawl or even cry. 

When you're starving pares?____ 
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UVM's PATRICK GYM | Batley’ Music / Burlington 
ALL. SEATS RESERVED-$ 7.00 Boutique Disco Manie / Montreal 
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~ By Pablo Conrad 

“Them. belly full but we 
hungry, a hungry mob’ is ‘an 
angry mob.” . 


The mob applauding Bob- 


Marley at Memorial Auditorium 
last Sunday night wasn’t hungry 
for anything more than another 
couple of songs. Despite an 
overloud mix muddled with 
imbalance and heavy echo, and 
rather short sets at both shows, 
it was a happy. mob and it 


afforded Marley and the Wailers - 


the sort of reception that’s 
typified recent concerts here by 
white rock and roll acts. 

That isn’t surprising, except 
that Bob Marley doesn’t play 
any rock and roll. He and his 
band are black Jamaicans and 
what they play is reggae, black 
music from the Kingston, JA 
ghettos. To hear the stamping on 


chairs and shouting before the | 
Wailers’ last encore though, one | 


would think Burlington was. 
welcoming Marley home. 

The evening was full of that 
kind of irony. Betty Wright, 
erstwhile queen of Miami soul, 
delivered warm-up sets of classy 
funk and a medley of disco 
covers centered around her own 
hit “Clean-up Woman.” Her 

ard-working vocals and pre- 


David Bromberg 


By John. Payne 

David Bromberg’s current 
band is carefully chosen so that 
he can play the wide variety of 
music heard on his albyms, 
including bluegrass, blues, folk, 
rhythm and blues, and jazz. 
His band’s energy on Friday 
night at Memorial Auditorium 
was always high, no matter what 
type of music they were playing. 
But-when the tempo slowed, 
they could ‘lay back to let- 
_ Bromberg’s intense, sometimes 
comical, vocals, capture the audi- 

‘ence’s attention.-: 


*" Bromberg has avery per- 
sonable stage presence, he stops 
- between some: songs (andsome- 


~ make’ wry comments that. let 
you -khow, -he’s’ hav 


a good... 


An Ironic Eve 
With Bo 


passive response. 

The crowd was Marley’s, 
and the difference between the 
Rastaman. whose singles have 
never made the U.S. Top Forty 
and AM veteran Betty Wright 
was immediate and impressive, 
when he appeared onstage. Un- 
cut and uncombed for the last 


best songs played back to 
back in one dynamic set, draw- 
ing cheers from the crowd after 
every song. Almost everyone 
refrained from screaming ““Boo- 
gie!”” even through the quieter 
piano solos. The crowd cheered 
them back for an encore. 

After an intermission Brom- 
berg’s band kept. up Kiliman- 
jaro’s energetic pace with a high 
energy” bluegrass medley, remin- 
iscent of several medleys of 
traditional songs that appear on 
his albums released. starting in 
1976. This piece featured John 


- times. iti the: middle‘of them) to y 


time ’-Despite- ‘Broniberg’s triple * 


role. as‘band leader, lead singer, 


“arid! writer “(or arranger) of all 
- ‘the. ‘stings, .he does not totally -“} 
dominate the band, letting the ~~ 


‘other musicians play’ solos or ; 


duets during. each’ song. Al- 
though he-was originally known 


(before he started recording on: 


his own) asa lead guitarist for — 


such acts as Bob Dylan, John 


Hurt and Chubby Checker, he x 
mainly played ‘rhythm guitar » 
Friday-night. He and the four 


other soloists play from two to 


six instruments apiece, while the « 
drummer and bassist sing backup 


vocals. 


manjaro, ~ 


. “The: local. jazz band, Kili 


eight or ten years, Marley’s hair 
falls in thick ropey locks nearly 
to his waist. He dances jerkily 
for ‘a moment with eyes closed 
and: arms dangling and then 
tenses at the microphone, sing- 
ing directly into the lights, “Say 
we just couldn’t live-in that 
negative way,” and the audience 
is sold. 
” What they were sold on last 
Sunday night. was the Bob 
Marley atmosphere. Maybe the 
time restrictions. kept Marley 
from building -the necessary 
momentum,. but once . that 
atmosphere was established, the 
Wailers relaxed and just played 
their set. ‘ 

Most of the songs were past 
successes carried over from the 
1978 totrr and live LP Babylon 
By Bus. Among these, “Jam- 
ming,” and “Exodus” took on 
the fool-proof sameness of 
natural crowd pleasers. The line 


from ‘“‘Exodus,” “Open you eyes - 


and look within, are you satis- 


- fied with the life you’re living?” 


became sadly innocuous before 


the young UVM-Burlington audi- : 


ence. 
More exciting were the 
songs taken from Bob Marley’s 


newest release, Survival. “Wake. 


Up and Live” was tight and 
powerful, making strong use of 
the-two horn players added on 
this tour. Also powerful. was 
“Ambush In The Night” in 
which Marlev sings. “Through 
political strategy, they keep us 
hungry, and when you gonna get 
some food your brother got to 
be your enemy.” 

Over lyrics like these, reggae 
is at its best: rhythm-intensive 
dance music with strong militant 


’s Personable Presence 


Firmin’ on saxophone and an 
amazing penny whistle solo, but 
it mainly showcased the blue- 
grass instruments — banjo, 
acoustic guitar, and particularly 
fiddle and mandolin. Dick Fegy 
and George Kindler put down 
their fiddles one at a time and 
Bromberg put down his guitar to 
join each other on mandolins, 
while. Curt Linburg  play- 
ed backup “horns. This started a 
pattern of blending unusual 
combinations of instruments 
that contiriued all night. 
Although the words to this 


- him™ on sax, 


ning 
b Marley 


awareness. The guitar and key- 
boards are rediced to staccato 
chords, the bass booms out 
ominous loping: patterns while 
the drummer throws in pistolfire 
rimshots everywhere but on the 
beat. Reeling from this kind of 
attack, the listener’s sensibilities 
are bared to the message that, 
“Soon we'll find out who is the 
real revolutionary.” 

It shouldn’t be surprising 
that the material from Survival 
was passed over so lightly in 
concert. The album constitutes 
something of a departure for 
Bob Marley. ‘here are none of 
the obligatory lyrics or cover art 
dealing with marijuana use. 
There are no love songs. Nearly 
every track is dense reggae, with 
little soloing or jamming, just 
Marley and the I-Threes singing 
about people organizing to resist 
oppression in the ghettos and in 
Zimbabwe. 

At Memorial Auditorium (as 
in the record stores) Marley’s 
reggae succeeded more on the 
strength of its exotic imagery: 
musicians wearing their hair in 
shaggy dreadlocks, the use of 
marijuana, huge banners bearing 
the likeness of Haile Selassie, the 
Rastafarians’ living god. 

This is not to belittle. 
Marley’s band or their music. 
Reggae is both hypnotic and 
uplifting, and it is especially so 
when performed live. Of the 


‘Wailers’ complex. music and 


rhythms, what was lost in the 
deliberate echo and imbalance of 
the mix came back in the sheer 
volume which grew excessive by 
the end of the night. 

Bob Marley’s backing -sing- 
ers, -the © I-Threes, “were the 


tune could 
clearly, the words to':Bromberg’s 
next song, the often recorded 
“Wonderful World,” were ‘clear, 
simple, and familiar. In_ one 
chorug Bromberg . substituted 
guitar notes in the place of 
familiar words to twist the 
meaning of the song around. 
This antic drew. laughter and 
shouts from the crowd. 

Since Bromberg is known 
fully as well for finding and 
atranging others’ songs as for 
whiting. his own, it was not 
surprising to hear several songs 
that he’d arranged before hear- 
ing any of his own. For the next 
number, “‘Don’t Put That Thing 
on Me,” one of the many older 
blues tunes he has arranged, he 
slowed down the pace, picking 
the melody quietly through the 
first verse before the band joined 
trombone and 
clarinet -to give the song a 
Dixieland jazz flavor. 

Next Bromberg’ played’ the 
electric guitar-dominated “Rock 
and Roll Millionaire,” followed 
by a song expressing a theme 
about which he often chooses to 
sing’and write — a man splitting 
up with his lover. This particular 
tune portrays the tense moment 
when one has to tell someone 


> “Tt’s time to go.” He then 


played a popular bluegrass tune, 


> “Dark Hollow,” featuring Fegy, 


“ing fiddle for the next tune: 


Kindler and Bromberg all play- 


~ ing fiddles this time, takinig turns 
~~ at solos. 


Fegy and Kindler kept play- 


-. whilé Bromberg’ switched back 


to acoustic guitar and the other. 
band members took a break. 


’ After that Bromberg was left 
* alone with his guitar to sing 
.“Long Tall Mama,” giving the 


audience a chance to hear some 


of the fine acoustic guitar work 


“that fans have come to: expect 


on his albums. But soon sax, 


rarély be. hearda- 


]-Twos. on this tour, less Marcia 
Griffiths. Although much of 
their singing was drowned out at 
Memorial Auditorium in the 
echoing drums and guitars, what 
came through kept the band’s 
feet on the ground throughout 
both shows. 

It was the contradiction of a 
band like the Wailers playing in 
Burlington, Vermont that 
faarred their shows here._ The 
lives and values and struggles 


_that—Bob—Marley’s_best music 


constantly reaffirms are not yet 
intelligible to the Burlington 
concert-going audience. 

-But-go back to the record; 
If Buffington’s immediate adula- 
tion isn’t enough to close the 
gap between Trenchtown and 
Church Street, maybe an album 
like Survival is. 


trombone and one violin were 
backing him up for another 
song about a troubled love 


‘yelationship. ~ , 


. Bromberg, picked’ up his 
electric guitar again to lead the 
group in his own up-temp 
rhythm and blues composition, 
“If You Don’t Want Me Baby” 
from his 1978 Bandit in a 
Bathing Suit LP, another song 
about” kicking his old lady out 
for loving another man — theme 
common to many blues songs he 
has artanged. Perhaps to not 
appear — self-righteous, Brom- 
berg’s next song served as a 
counterpart to the former’s 
theme, telling about his own 
difficulties in being faithful to a 
girl from France. He sings 

Just when feel like I will never 

feel the same, 
Then I get to thinking about 
that girl from Spain. 

After this song he gave the 
audience. the tongue-in-cheek 
warning, “and the next song is 
about what will happen to all 
you wild livers.” The Band 
members then began a bit of 
comic finger-pointing. choreo- 
graphy as Bromberg began Blind 
Willie McTell’s “Dyin’ Crap- 
shooter Blues” about a man who 
“wanted everyone to do the 
Charleston when he died.” 

Before his firial number, the 
band did- another lengthy blue- 
grass number featuring fiddle, 
pennywhistle and his own very 
fast bluegrass guitar runs. 

Continuing to be modest 
about keeping his own musi- 
cianship out of the spotlight, 
Bromberg reintroduced Paul 
Asbell as the ‘one guitarist | 
would like to be able to play 
like,” then broke into a blues 
guitar piece that also featured 
local 0 Martin. Gross- 
wendt, Brenda Lee’s guitarist 
(who had just come up from her 
>" (continued on page 34) ay 
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LOOKING FOR A PLACE 


TO TAKE 
AIR FORCE ROTC? 
-- LOOK HERE: 


Not all colleges and universities in the United States have 
Air Force ROTC programs, And we recognize that many 
people want to enter the two or four-year program and are 
looking for a school where they.can take it. Call or visit one of 
the AFROTC detachments listed above and ask about the 
“Crosstown” program. 

Here are some more facts that may be of interest: 

e Courses are open to college men and women. 

¢ Full scholarships are available that pay tuition, books, 

and_lab fees, plus $100 a month for other expenses. 

e You work toward an Air Force commission upon gradu- 

ation. e 
e You have an opportunity to serve your country as an Air 
Force officer. 

¢ You don't have to be enrolled in these schools to attend 

the AFROTC program there. 

Check it out right away. You'll find a brand new kind of op- 
portunity. For more information, call or write: 
Billings Student Center 

Mon. Nov.'12 11—4 PM 
Tues. Nov. 13 8—1 PM 
Phone: 655-2000, Ext. 2554 
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TALKING HEADS | 


The Ultimate 


Band of the 


By Mike Bonebrake 
* The tired themes of the 
once great bands of the late 60’s 
and early 70’s have given way to 
the birth of a new era of music. 
The New Wave has no dimen- 
sions or rules, adding a burst of 
spontaneity and originality to 
the music scene, not unlike the 
appearance of the Beatles in the 
early 60’s. 
One of the most successful 


.of this genre, The Talking Heads, 


will be appearing at Patrick Gym 
on Nov. 16. The Talking Heads 
are one of the most intellectual 
of the new wave bands — and 
they’re fun to watch. 

As they have said, their 
sound is hard to define. They 
pride themselves on minimalism 
“as we economize, efficiency is 
multiplied.” However, to under- 
stand The Talking Heads is not 
critical to appreciate them. 

In their first three albums 
(Talking Heads 77, More Songs 
about Buildings and Food, and 
Fear of Music) they have deve- 
loped an interesting audio to 
match lead singer David Byrne’s 
anxious vibrato. They take light. 
beats, resembling reggae and 
disco to an extent, and fuse 
them with pop characteristics. 
The ‘result is a mesh of simple, 
but potent rhythms’ that are 
challenging without becoming 
inaccessible. Almost. all of their 
tunes are danceable. Some critics 
have called them the ultimate 
dance band of the 80’s. 

The band began in 1974 as a 
trio playing in New York City. 
Guitarist-singer-lyricist David 
Byrne, bassist Tina Weymouth, 
and drummer Chris Frantz all 


met at the Rhode Island School 


of Design, = 

Tina and Chris were paint- 
ing and David was attempting to 
incorporate a questionaire. into 
the arts as a form of the Nielson 


Dance 


‘80's 
ratings for all arts. Keyboard and 
rhythm guitarist Jerry Harrison, 
a Harvard Architecture graduate, 
joined the band in 1977, prior to 
their debut release. 

Rather than punk rockers, 
The Talking Heads can be 
considered as the “Ivy League 
hopes of pop music.” They are 
noted for dressing very preppy 
with-close cropped hair, lacrésse 
shirts, and levis. They come 
from similar backgrounds — that 
of the well bred, well educated 
youth. 


On stage the Talking Heads 
have been termed “anti-profes- 
sional, anti-glitter, and anti- 
arrogant.” They use their ideas 
of minimalism in their stage 
movements, focusing around the 
eccentric David Byrne’s total 
uncool. Watching Byrne, one 
tends to wonder whether he’s 
for real or just a master of 
brilliant satire. He seldom seems 
at ease, either staring at the 
ceiling or subconsciously men- 
tioning song titles. When he does 
begin to loosen up, his hip 
wiggling and movements seem 
almost repelling. 


The Talking Heads’ stage 


presence is so overwhelmingly 
different that casual things such 
as the incidental mention of a. 
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song title or a few lines of 
expressive monologue can con- 
stitute drama. 

Their presentation opposes 
the “stand up and_ shout” 
routine so much that it can 


initially leave an audience un- . 


easy. They claim it is not their 
job to get us ‘interested just 
because they’re performing. It is 
we that are boring and selfish 
‘because we aren’t being enter- 
tained, claim the Heads. ° 
Lyrically, Byrne sings anxi- 
ous fragments on subjects in the 
first person, conceptualing 
images and fragments of infor- 
mation that. strike the listener 


with an intelligent neatness. 


Rolling Stone calls this ‘“‘taking 
lyrics to the brink of insanity, 
where all time _ stops, logic 
dissolves, and paralogic reins. 
And it is only then that every- 
thing fits together.” 


“I’m charged up...I’m kind ‘a 
wooden 
I’m barely moving...] study 
motion - 
I study myself...J fooled myself 
I’m charged up...It’s pretty 
intense”’ 
(from “Drugs” 
Copyright 1979) 
The history of their studio 
efforts depict a band who, in 
their inception, wanted to be “as 
popular as The Carpenters.” 
Subsequently, they hired mega- 
disco producer Tony Bongiovi. 
The result was Talking Heads 
'77, a slick, accessible arrange- 
ment of songs highlighted by 
their first single “Psycho Killer.’ 
After rumors of a sell-out 
on their second album, the 
Talking Heads moved exactly 
contrary by inviting Brian Eno 


to produce their second album. . 


To this and their latest release 
Fear of Music, Eno has added a 
thicker, somewhat denser 
texture that is very ambient. 

Opening for the Talking 
Heads are Pearl Harbor and The 
Explosions. This California 
Quartet is fronted by the sexy 
Pearl E. Gates. Formerly aginger 
with the Tubes, her ene and 
wild” dancing, along with the 
band’s outrageous dress, should 
provide The Talking Heads with 
a dynamic contrast. 
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By Andrew Detwiler 
One of the most pressing 
problems facing Burlington 
today is the lack of an adequate 
facility to"put on large concerts.’ 
Memorial. Auditorium is advanc- 


currently on tour. 34 
Demas said Concerts was 
implying that the Lane Series 
wasn’t doing their job and he 
feels that was an “‘inaccurate and 
inappropriate statement” stating 


dents, including the chairperson, 
as well as three community, 
three faculty, and two staf. 
members.. They are the. only 
classical series in Vermont and it 
is one of only four organizations 


Concerts At the Gym 


Who las Priority? | 


ing. in age, and the acoustics 
there are much less than desir- 
able. Patrick Gym is relatively 
overburdened with events, con- 
certs, and sports, and has poor 
ventilation. This problem came 
to a head recently when the 
Lane Series, who traditionally 
have sponsored classically orien- 
ted music, opted for David 


‘Bromberg, and booked the gym 


three days before S.A: Concerts 
had planned to book Bob Marley 
and the Wailers. S.A. Concerts 
‘was prevented from putting on 
Marley because of the burden: 
two popular shows scheduled so 
closely would have placed on 
Patrick Gym. 

Although Bromberg nearly 
sold out (finally appearing at 
Memorial), and Marley wound 
up at Memorial Auditorium for 
two smashing shows, the. fact 
remains that S.A. Concerts lost 
the chance to do Marley because 
of scheduling conflicts with 
Patrick Gym. 

The problem arose between 
the Lane Series and S.A. Con- 
certs over who should have had 
priority use of the gym. The fact 
is, though, that both did. ~ 

Concerts believes that’ they 
should have priority for the gym 
when it comes to popular shows, 
since they rely exclusively on 
the gym.to put on their shows. 
Consequently, their schedule is 
dictated by the events at Patrick, 
and not many dates are open to 
them. 

Tim Koehler, head of Con- 
certs, said that Marley should 
have’ “unequivocally been at 
Patrick.” He backed off Marley, 
however, when he was told that 
the strain on Patrick having two 
shows within three days would 
be too much. Yet the Lane 
Series wound up putting Brom- 
berg in Memorial. 

Koehler doesn’t view the 
Lane Series as a threat, but he 
does feel that the facility is too 
limited for them to both do 
popular shows. He feels that the 
Concert Bureau is the most 
competent organization of any 
kind on campus to provide safe 
shows. Since the Lane Series is 
not familiar with the workings 
of producing a show at Patrick, 
Koehler’ feels they overstepped 
their bounds. 

Terry Demas, director of 
the Lane Series, points out, 
however, that the Lane Series 


lhas promoted large concerts in 


the past, even before S.A. 
Conéerts came into existence. 
Demas said his stage manager, 
Andy Mack, was lighting direc- 
tor for Bonnie Raitt, and his 
stage hands are roadies not 
“we put on the best shows in 
Vermont.” 

- David Nestor, Director of 
Student Activities, questioned 
whether the Lane Series have 
enough staff to move concert 
goers in and out efficiently. He 
said the Lane Series should 
probably build their student 
audience around the classical 
bent. The Lane Series should get 
students excited about those 
events, making the students a 
part of a great asset to the whole 
community. 

~ ‘Demas wonders, though, if 
Russian folk music, for example, 
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would have created the same 
problems with the Concert 
Bureau, since they played in the 
gym. Koehler responded by 
asking that if Russian folk or the 
philharmonic had~ performed, 
then the Marley concert could 
have gone on as scheduled. The 
lighter events don’t put as much 
strain on the gym, according to 
Koehler. : 

The S.A. Concert Bureau 
isn’t as old as the Lane Series, 
but it dates back to the early 
*60’s. Traditionally, they have 
presented the student body with 
a wide variety of shows ranging 
from the Grateful Dead to the 
most recent booking, the Talk- 
ing Heads. 

The Bureau consists of 
seven persons, with Koehler as 
the chairman. They make all 
final decisions on who will 
come, and provide the entire 
gamut of groundwork necessary 
to produce a show. In this 
respect, Vermont’s Bureau __ is 
quite unique. For example, 
Dartmouth’s bureau uses student 
input to make a choice, then a 
staff of professionals does all the 
arranging. The only part of the 
show that Concerts doesn’t 
provide is security, which still 
comes from S.A. 

The Concert Bureau has 
recently, been faced by new and 
pressing limitations; inflation, 
rising ticket prices, and a much 
reduced S.A. allocation have 
forced the bureau into becoming - 
a very efficient organization. 


‘Marley should have 


unequivocally been 


at Patrick.’ 


Tim Koehler 
S.A. Concerts 


‘We put on the 
best shows in 
Vermont’ 
Terry Demas 
Lane Series 


Where once they operated 
with a $15,000 — $18,000 
budget and were merely expect- 
ed to stay out of debt, their. 
present allocation amounts to 
only $8,000, all of which they 
must return the following spring. 
Yet, the price of student tickets 
still remains far below that of 
comparably sized auditoriums in 
other towns and cities. 

The ‘Lane Series nicely 
rounds out the Burlington music 
scene providing a broad based 
program that includes legitimate 
theatre, classical, and cultural 
events including a pop series 
whose emphasis lies in jazz. 

There was a time, however. 
when the Lane Series also 


provided popular shows promot-@ 
ing such acts as the Moody Blues® 


and Moby Grape. With the more 


demanding . nature of such@ 


shows, the Concert Bureau was 
formed. After the Lane Series 
promoted Bob Dylan, it became 
clear that the Concert Bureau’s 
place was more popular oriented 


music, and the Lane Series began 


to lean more to the classical side. 
Even though the Lane Series 
shies away from popular shows, 


they still rely heavily on student® 
participation in both its program® 
and audience. The Lane Series™ 


committee consists of six stu 
in New England capable of 


staging a symphony. 
; This year, the Lane Series 


opted to produce a pop series 
featuring Count Basie, Earl 
Fatha Hines, and scheduled 
Muddy Waters. But, with only a 
couple of days until the adver- 
tising deadline, Waters decided 
not to travel north during the 
winter. rad 

The Lane Series was stuck 
and quickly began to look fora 
band that filled three criteria: 
(1) it has to have the ability to 
sell, (2) it had to be"pop for the 
students, and (3) it had to be a 
quality artist who possessed 2 
good reputation. The end result 
was David Bromberg who hap- 
pened to be available for the 
right price. 

The Lane Series then book- 
ed the gym for Nov. 16 because 
Demas didn’t feel it was appro- 
priate as chairperson of the rock 
‘n roll committee to ask, for 
Memorial and that Memorial was 
already being used by the 
Vermont Symphony for practice 
that night — the last one before 
their season began. Demas’ idea 
was to provide a quality show, 
without expectations of a huge 
seli out. In ‘fact Demas “was 
prepared to take his lumps with 
Waterman.” 

But, as negotiations con- 
tinued between the gym and 


Lane Series, Demas found thar: 
certain regulations had to teg™ 


followed. They were new onus. 
according to Demas, as he stated 


they didn’t have: to deal with®- 
them in the past. They. included@. 


requirements of ongoing safety 
lights, search lines at all doors, 
and S.A. Security throughout 
the hall. 

Demas said his audience 
consisted of ‘‘executives, IBM 
people, and physicians — not 
tennyboppers” and felt that his 
conception of the audience 
didn’t warrant the hassles o 
S.A, security. ; 

Consequently, he could not 
compromise and “they . could 
not compromise,” so amicabl 
the decision was made to go 
elsewhere. The. VSO agreed to 


move to Burlington High School.@ 


Bromberg wound up at Memor 
ial. 


Koehler.and Demas feel it i 
time for them to get togethe. 
and begin discussing roles, acce 
‘to the gym, and _ increased 
communication between the two 
groups. To get rid of the gre 
areas, they might. consider writ 
ing down rules and regulation: 
for each to follow. . 

_ (continued on page 34) 


Count the Features 
Great Camera Value 


PhotoGarden 


115 S.Winooski Ave. 
at the corner of College St. 
. Downstairs 


863-1256 


Early Christmas Present 
10% Christmas Gift Certificates 


On 

All ladies’ & men’s clothing 
Children’s clothing 

Shoes & boots 

Ski clothing 

Ski equipment 

Mountain parkas, vests 

Wool, chamois, viyella shirts @ 
Running & tennis shoes 

And much, much more! 


With each purchase of $10.00 or 
more on reg. priced merchandise 


Be sure to shop before Saturday, November 17th 


| Skihaus 


IN THE 99” OF MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


388-4451 388-7779 


388-2823 
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After 15 interviews with various com- 
panies, | finally found MITRE. And after 15 
interviews | definitely knew what | was look- 
ing for when | saw it. 

| had to have breathing room. A place 
that would.turn me loose and let me work on 
different kinds of projects. On the other 
hand, | had to know I'd be able to turn to 
other people for advice and backup. And | 
definitely. wanted a steady growth situation. 

_ With the MITRE people, | knew right 
away I'd found it all. 

At any given time, they have some 75 
or so funded, significant programs involving 
several hundred separate projects and 
tasks. And because they're Technical Ad- 
visors to the Air Force’s Electronic Systems 
Division in Command, Control and Com- 
munications (C3), they design’and develop 
some of the world's most advanced informa- 
tion systems. 

Still, MITRE handles every assignment 
as if it were the only one. Because they have 
to come up with the’ right solution every time. 
That's their product. * 

The best of MITRE to me is that they'll 
let me move from project to project if | want, 
or get deeply involved in a longer-range one. 
There’s always something waiting for me. 

I'm glad it took 15 interviews to get to 
MITRE. Now when | say | chose them, | 
know exactly what I'm talking about. 
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CALL %2-5731 


Openings exist in: 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
COMMAND AND CONTROL 
SYSTEMS ARCHITECTURE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
RADAR SYSTEMS 


See your Placement Office to set up an 
on-campus interview, or sénd your resume 
directly to the Jerome P. McKinnon, 

The MITRE Corporation, Bedford, MA 01730. 


MITRE will be at 


University of Vermont - 
on November 15, 1979 


THE : 


MITRE 


= co R PO R A T 1 OWN 
MITRE 1s.an equal opportunity 

employer actively seeking applications under 
its affirmative action program 
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$150- 


Nordika GT Boots 
size 10 $35- 


Bauer. Suyremes Special Pro 


$40- 


New 


SALOMON Bind. | 


“$55 Toe $35- 


T e Cars 


likes 


the nightlife, baby 


By John Matarese 

Whether on disc or in 
performance, the Cars live up to 
the name they have chosen for 
themselves. Their.songs — slick, 
fast-paced, and uncontroversial 
— have a mass appeal. akin to 
that of a Corvette, as opposed to 
that of a run-down Fiat. The 
latter represents the original 
rough and rebellious new wave 
music ‘coming from overseas. 

The success of The Cars in 
Americanizing the new wave 
into a smooth and easily pala- 
table product is demonstrated 


by the overnight popularity of 


their two Elektra albums 
~The Cars and 


\} Candy-O 


— and 

by the fact 

that after only 

a year of national — 
visibility they are able 


from both’ albums. Only dne 
song, “Take What You Want,” 
was new, and even that number 
failed to differ much from the 


lyric content or high-energy level] | 


of the other tunes. 

Ric Ocasek, wiry songwriter 
and lead vocalist of a group 
otherwise undistinguished in 
appearance, provided the main 
drive for The Cars during the 
concert. He is an imposing figure 
clad in a tight leather suit, 
looming wide-stanced and 
motionless in center stage, 
furiously playing rhythm guitar 
and blurting out the well-known, 

simple lyrics “she’s 
my best 


oto 5 


used to be mine” 
in the most unromantic 


to sell out a nationwide tour of | manner. 


large concert halls. 


The remainder of the Bos- 


Last Tuesday’s show before | ton-based Cars is comprised of 


a Montreal Forum bursting with | Elliot Easton on guitar, Benja- 
thousands of enthusiastic fans |min Orr playing bass, David 
erased any doubts about this | Robinson on percussion, and 
group’s lasting popularity. Never | Greg Hawkes at the keyboards. 
mind that the performance was | On stage, their vocals and crisp 
only an hour’ in ‘lefigth wihiile | instrumentation blended toge- 
tickets went for 10. dollars | ther almost as well as in their 
apiece, or that the evening’s | studio productions, with their 
music was virtually a note-for- | punk, pop, and 60’s rock- 
note reproduction of their | influenced music retaining its 
album material, or that barely a | vitality and power. 
word was spoken to the crowd They worked through some 
during the tightly-structured | 14 songs which included “Let 
show. the Good Times Roll,” “Candy- 
The mostly teenage audi- | 0,” “Just What I Needed,” “The 
ence members, frequently sport- | Dangerous Type,” and “Let’s 
ing sunglasses and ties, were on | Go,” with the. audience provid- 
their feet singing along with The | ing the essential clapping beat at 
Cars as they might have done for | appropriate times during the 
the more typical, established | performance, and urging the 
rock bands like the Doobie | group on with screams and 
Brothers or Boston several years | whistles at other moments. 
ago. The Cars deserve credit if 
The Cars, though, are filed | only for their crowd-pleasing 


under the New Wave heading, 
and as such have been able to 
capture America’s broad, popu- 


abilities despite the rather rou- 
tine, uninspired shows they put 
on. The lyrics are noted for their 


lar listening audience in a way | detached, cold quality, often 
the more “punk” British groups | satirizing young love and the 
have been unable (or have not | adolescent lifestyle, rather than 
desired) to do. Joe Jackson, The | speaking directly ’ against 
Knack, and others are now } society’s woes in the tradition of 
achieving what The Cars proved | the new wave. 
possible -last year, when their | The Cars, by doing so, have 
debut album soared to the top | designed their songs to fit the 
of the charts. listening public’s mood perfect- 
So it came as little surprise } ly, mixing the feelings of today’s 
that last week’s performance by | American youth with the catchy 
The Cars was brief and loud, | musical styles now dominating 
with minimum discourse or | Britain’s recording industry. In 
theatrics. The group played what | that regard, their unexceptional 
its audience wanted and expect- | show in Montreal was an excep- 
ed, a melange of the . most | tional success — just listen to the 
popular cuts evenly selected cheers. 


Watch for the Cynic 
music poll next week 
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Reiews Joe Jackson, The 


By Tom Campbell 

Although a number of the 
original New Wave Rockers have 
made it to the big time without 
selling their souls (Elvis Costello 
and Blondie), endless others 
continue to turn their backs on 
the mass market for the sake of 
playing what they wish. As the 
New Wave begins to define, at 
least in part, what the mass 
market has become, these bands 
have also begun to gain recogni- 
tion. ‘ 
Even though commercial 
entrepeneurs under the guise of 
this revived form of rock and 
roll are also beginning to appear 
(the most blatant example being 
The Knack), they have yet to 
dilute the potency of the rein- 
vigorated state of rock music. 
Most recently reflecting this 
continued musical. health and 
energy are Joe Jackson and the 
Police. 

It has been less than a year 
since the release of Jackson’s 
Look Sharp and The Police’s 
_Outlando’s d’Amour, both 
debuts, and already both have 
released their successors. No 
longer does an initial success 
mean two years of solitary 


confinement and hard labor in 
the studio for a band to attempt 
to duplicate and exceed their 
previous effort. 

This leaning toward simpli- 
city is a major element in the 
music of both bands. Driven by 
a guitar, bass, drums, and vocals 
set up with few elaborations, 
neither Jackson or The Police 
attempt to fill in all available 
musical spaces, or to texturize, 


for a wall of sound effect. - 


Joe Jackson has made -it 
quite clear when discussing 
music that this is what he feels 
rock is all about. Look Sharp, 
which was done virtually live, 
with some cuts even being first 
recorded takes, captured this 
sense of spontaneity remarkably. 

I’m The Man, his new 
release, retains this fresh quality, 
while also adding subtle touches 
of professionalism. Guitarist 
Gary Sanford, bass player 
Graham Maby, and drummer 
Dave Houghton are sharper than 
ever. At a number of points, Joe 
allows the pace to slow down a 
bit more than on the previous 
release, and their aggressive, 
extremely tight, often reggae 
infested style is given even more 
room to stretch outin. . 

More than anything else /’m 
The. Man is a straight-forward 
rock album in the style bgt 
Sharp. What makes I’m The Man 
exceptional, though, is the’ fact 
that it is not asense of imitation 
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lice: 
that one experiences, it is a 
feeling of continued excitement. 
Cuts from *both albums could 


easily be collected to make a 
remarkably cohesive third 


‘album. Joe ‘is continuing an 


amazing creative. spark that 
began before the recording of 
Look Sharp and is still burning 
red hot. 

Throughout I’m The Man 
there is once more a sense of 
both light anger and even appall, 


often directed at the upper’ 


leisure’ class. In “Don’t Want to 
Be Like That” Jackson sings: 


‘The playboy centerfold 
leaves me cold 

And that ain’t ‘cause I’m a fag 

So you playboys can just go play 
with yourself 

That’s your style 

Cause that’s a drag.”’ 


But unlike Elvis Costello, 
who he: is very sick of being 
compared to, Jackson no longer 
fills his songs with self pity and 
remorse. Two of the cuts on the 


album (‘Kinda Kute” and “Get - 


That Girl’) are celebrations, of 
sort, of times that he has spent 
with different girls. 

The most dynamic songs on 


the album, though, and by far 
two of the best singles.of the 
year, are the title track and “On 
Your Radio.” I’m The Man isa 
facetious attack on consumerism 
and hucksters. “Radio” was 
actually written before the 
release of Look Sharp but never 
included because of feared ana- 
logies to Costello’s “Radio, 
Radio.” In it Jackson scathingly 
gets back at all of those who 
knocked him a couple of years 
ago. 

While Joe Jackson. has 
stayed, for the -most part, 
splendidly consistent, The 
Police have improved on their 
fine, yet at times erratic, debut 
album in an interesting way. 
Throughout Outlandos d’Amouy 
there ran a streak of reggae 


influence, coming to a head in® 


their AM/FM crossover hit 
‘‘Roxanne.” At other moments 
they. demonstrated a desire to 


. produce straightforward rock, as 


in the breathtaking “So Lone- 
ly.” But this dichotomy was just 
as confusing as it was intriguing. 
On the whole, d'Amour was an 
unsatisfying effort, even though 
it included a number of memor- 
able songs. 

In Regatta de Blanc, The 
Police have more effectively 
incorporated their British rock 
sound and African reggae influ- 
ence, Although all three are 
‘white British atid in their late 
twenties (rumor, is that their 
blond, close cut curls are bleach- 
‘ed out), drummer Stewart Cope- 


Two 


times sound anything  but.,: 
Regatta de Blanc is a smooth- 
and. infectious album in whic 
the band has decided to let their 
enthusiasm with reggae play a 
much larger part than on the 
previous album. ‘ 
Half the songs on Regatta’ 
clearly illustrate this, including 
the current Jhit “Message in a 
Bottle.” Sting is so engrossed 
with the band’s reggae influences 


that his voice often gains a, 


halting, Africanisque accent. At : 
times, though, his voice can also 
be as grating as sand paper in the 
groin, 

Other bompy, reggae inspi- 
red songs on the album include 
“Bring on the Night,”’ in which 
Sting “chucks” around a rumb- 
ling bass line and light, choppy 
guitar, a very sparse and musical 
tune called “Walking on the 
Moon” and a lost love song 
called “The Bed’s. Too Big 
Without You.” 

The most straightforward 
rocker on the album is “‘It’s all 
right for-you.” With a fast pace 
and guitar riff reminiscent of 
“So Lonely,” it’s both the most 
energetic and exciting cut on the 
album. 
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“Regatta de Blanc’’ itself is 
a fascinating song. Opening with 
a flurry of drumsticks against 
wood, it builds from Sting’s 
‘repetitive cries of Jah! into a 
dense, sometimes rugged rock 
beat. As the theme song of the 
album, it offers the perfect 
combination of their rock/reggae 
interests. 

The Police have a tendency { 
to repeat chorus lines (which are 
often the song titles) until they 
seem as indelibly engraved in the 
mind as the Pepsi jingle. This, 
begins to take its toll on the 
second side of the album. 


Besides this, a few of the 
songs are just not up to stan- 
dards set elsewhere’ on the 
album. These include an attempt 


at humor set against a heavy ~ 


rock background. “Contact,” 
which mixes’ high, twice 
removed vocals backed by an 
almost eerie, heavy metal guitar 
line, and “Does everyone stare,”’ 
a song that’s too sparse to add 
up to anything substantial. ; 

Although The Police do not 
perform with anything near the 
emotional intensity of Joe Jack- 
son, their refusal to remain static 
and rely solely on the past 
experience that they have accu- 
mulated in the bar bands that 
each member has performed in 
in the past eight to ten years 
prove their creative worth as 
musicians. 

Joe Jackson and The Police 
are two of the best. reasons that 


land, guitarist Andy Simmons 1979 has been quite a year for 
and bassist/vocalist Sting at. rock music. — 
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The rock album of the 60’s 
is the movie-experience 
of the 70's. Anextrav- 
agant rock opera pulsing 
with special effects, 
powered by the music of | 
The Who, and performed 
by a cast of superstars, 
including Ann-Margret, 
Jack Nicholson, Elton 
John, Roger Daltrey, 
Eric Clapton, and Tina 
Turner. 
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The 42nd President 


By Tom Campbell 

Most of those involved in 
the production of The 42nd 
President are gathered in Royall 
Tyler Theatre for the first full 
run-through of the. play. The 
actors and actresses are to 
rehearse, without costume, on 
the skeleton of what will soon 
become an elaborate basement 


! set. At the moment it more 


resembles a sparse fallout shel- 
ter. : 
At the beginning of the 


l second act, Howie Cantor, who 


plays an extremely emotional 


“Hl professor, stumbles ona line. It’s 


not that he can’t remember it. 
He is instead unsure about its 
placement within the flow of the 


i scene. It doesn’t seem quite 


right. 


‘My characters are 
attempting toimpose 
...cause and effect 


upon their 


° y 
environment 
Ee 
He looks to Bob Lovell, 
who is directing the play, and a 
moment of hesitation hangs 
between them. “What’s the 


| matter?” asks a voice from 


behind the seats which surround 
the sunken stage. After briefly 
explaining the problem, Lovell is 
told to use his own judgment as 
to what should be done. The line 
is cut. Norman Schultz, who has 
been watching his script spring 


1 to life within the past few 
| weeks, does not wish to hinder 


the progress of production over 
the inclusion of one minor line. 

The 42nd President, which 
is the. first major work by 
. Schultz to be presented on stage, 
will run from November 14-17 
at The Royall Tyler Theatre. It 
is set in an American society 
where the political system has 
broken down internally and 
anarchists run amuck. Against 


Playwright Howie Cantor 


keeps interrupting and forcing 
setbacks.” 

In this chaos, Schultz sees a 
very religiously based analogy. 
Much of the chaos which 
appears in the play, and in our 
society’,today, can be linked to 
the idea of religious confusion. 
In the play a god appears which 
represents both good and evil 
and comments, at times sardoni- 
cally and at others humorously, 
upon the progress of the partici- 
pants of the play. ““Today we are 
in a:state of confusion about our 
gods,” comments Schultz. “Our 
old ideas no longer work and 
when we apply them to situa- 
tions around us-we often find 
ourselves in disarray.” 

This disarray is illustrated 
‘quite clearly in the attempts by 
many of the characters in the 
play to advance in their plans 
and duties, but find themselves 
without the Courage or kriow- 
ledge to do so. This’ is a theme 


that Schultz seems quite inter- 


ested in. The first performance 
of one of his works centered 
around a family who constantly 
watch television. When the elec- 
trical power goes off. they 
eventually can think of nothing 
else to do but go to sleep. 

Schultz originally began 
work on The 42nd President as a 
readings and research project in 
The Theatre Department. After 
a faculty review of his work, he 
was surprised to find out that 
not only did the faculty like the 
work, but that they wished that 
it be produced on stage at 
Royall Tyler. It has also been 
selected as the school’s entry 
into the American College Thea- 


_ tre Festival, a prestigious theatri- 


cal competition which includes 
the works of colleges from 
around the country. The Univer- 
sity of Vermont and St. 
Michael’s Theatre Departments 
are jointly hosting this year’s 
New England Regionals for this 
competition on January 23-26. 
By then six of thirty entries will 


Photo by Rick Ames 


this background an innocent and have been selected to compete in 
inexperienced small town man is _ this. 


ibeing molded and manipulated 
into the “ideal presidential can- 


' didate,” 


Schultz is a senior majoring 
‘in theater at the University of 


Vermont. A thin, mustachioed 
man, Schultz discussed his work 


both in terms relating to tele- 
vision and to the concepts of 
religion over the years. “Unlike 
television,” he explains, “which 
almost always includes a cause 
ahd effect sort of relationship 
surrounding events, the charac- 
ters in 42nd President react 
_ much differently. My characters 


The cast of The 42nd 
President includes both some 
new faces to Royall Tyler and a 
number of familiar ones. The 
principal performers include 
Brian Nelson as Talbert, the 
Candidate, Andrew Newman and 
Howie Cantor as_ professors, 
Beth Connor as Fredericks, the 
head of the political. enclave 
which is working on the Candi- 
date, and Kerry Metzler as 
Angella, who it is decided will be 
Talbert’s wife. 


‘Bob Lovell and Lynn Barnt- 
cle, who, like Schultz, are also 
students, are: director and stage 
director. W. M. Schenk, a veter- 
an of the theatre, designed the 


set, 
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Radio Free Jazz 


By Tom Nuccio 

Friday evening’s entertain- 
ment featured a vygriety of 
players representing different 
styles, approaches and eras of 
jazz. Guitarist Michael Gregory 
Jackson performed an opening 
set of solo acoustic guitar as a 
sneak preview to his upcoming 
LP, Heart and Center. Previously 
engaged in avant-garde activities, 
Jackson has switched to a more 
popjazz approach in which he 
accents lightning-quick guitar 
with high pitched vocals. 

The Jeff Lorber Fusion 
followed with: a forty minute set 
consisting of material from their 
recent album, Watersign, plus 
previous works and one yet-to- 
be-released tune. The group’s 
electronic emphasis alienated 
some of the jazz purists on hand 
who responded by leaving the 
room. 

The synchronized fusion 
gelled quite- well — especially on 
a new Latinesque tune entitled 
“Rooftops” which featured 
Kenny Gorlich’s swirling flute 
and Lorber’s modal rhodes. An 
impromptu jam session followed 
~— anchored by the Washington- 
based Keter Betts Trio and 
propelled by standout soloists 
like. trumpeters Red Rodney, 
Ted Curson and Bill Hardman; 
bari-saxist Pepper Adams; violin- 
ist Michal Urbaniak and tenor- 
man Buck Hill. 

Performing a repertoire of 
standards including Green Dol- 
phin Street and Yesterdays, 
these players achieved a level of 
hectic improvising and spon- 
taneous interaction reminiscent 
of JATP (Jazz at the Philhar- 
monic) tours in the fifties. Ofvall 


‘the performers, “Bird-disciple” 


Red Rodney particularly excell- 
ed with intensive bop trumpet 
lines and high note forays which 
caused his face to resemble his 
name. 

“Jazz Radio Programming” 
began the procession down Sat- 
urday’s homestretch of panels. 
Featuring notable national radio 
personnel, this panel broadcast 
wise words to the entire audi- 
ence — especially those affiliated 
with College Jazz programming. 
Consensus opinion identified a 
problematic situation in college 
radio — the fact that DJ’s 
neglect artist research and other 
homework necessary for an 
educational jazz show in favor of 
reading lengthy lists of song 
titles and musicians. 

Sets of music tend to be 
sloppily constructed with indivi- 
dual tunes connected by a mere 
“before that” rather than by 
some historical or musical signi- 
ficance. To combat this prob- 
lem, Tony Cennamo (faculty 
advisor of WBUR at Boston 
University) suggested that more 
Universities offer a curriculum 
of study in jazz history. Such a 
program would educate college 
radio DJ’s who would, in tum, 
educate their audience with 
more informative. programming 
While dissemination of informa 
tion yields interesting air pro 
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duct, too much intormation can 
produce adverse effects. 


Jazz DJ and historian Herb 


Wong stressed the importance of 
an equilibrium between informa- 
tional and entertainment ele- 
ments in a jazz show. In his 
opinion, a good radio show 
“illustrates the creative aspects 
of jazz without bluntly stating 
them in words.” 

Next, a Jazz. Media Panel 
chaired by Leonard Feather 
(author of The Encyclopedia of 
Jazz) assembled to discuss alter- 
native modes of promoting jazz 
in the United States. In years 
past jazz has been essentially 
relegated to print media expo- 
sure — through which it reaches 
a select audience. A number of 
panelists emphasized future utili- 
zation of television as a vital 
outlet for jazz publicity. Jazz 
labels. and booking agencies were 
encouraged by this committee to 
move in the direction of electro- 
nic media for advertising their 
artists. , 

Acting as a one-man panel, 
Paul Bley followed with a 
‘rundown of astonishing techno- 


‘logical advancements in the 


tecording process. According to 
Bley, purely experimental inno- 
‘vations like- audio-video cass- 
ettes, and video discs might very 
well become commonplace items 
on an early 1980’s_ market. 

An artist panel comprised of 


Les McCann, Muhal Richard. 


Abrams, Lonnie Liston Smith, 
Milt Jackson, Billy Taylor and 
Ben Sidran among others then 
discussed obstacles encountered 
by jazz musicians. One problem 
cited by almost every panelist 
was a lack ‘of concern for musi- 
cians on the behalf of record 
companies. Keyboardist Ben 
Sidran sensed that: larger labels, 
infected with a superiority com- 
plex, regard artists as trite 
objects subject to constant mani- 
pulation. The task of correcting 
this situation falls on the should- 
ers of the musician himself, who 
must teach record companies to 
treat him with seriousness and 
sincerity. 

An abbreviated discussion 
on Management concluded the 
business affairs of the conven- 
tion — giving way to a gala 
Saturday Night of festivities. 
After a closing dinner, courtesy 
of CBS records, an incredible 
onslaught of entertainment 
attracted audience attention into 
the wee hours of Sunday morn- 
ing. The “Pieces of a Dream” 
trio ignited the six hour torch of 
music with a varigated set of jazz 
forms. Consisting of a 15-year- 
old pianist and 16-year-old bass- 
ist and drummer, this adolescent 
threesome displayed the finesse, 
technique and savy of experi- 
‘enced ensemble veterans. Their 
astonishing performance and 
showmanship raised every eye- 
brow in the house — leaving the 
audience entranced in a gaze of 
disbelief. ; 

A quintet led by bassist 
Keter Betts followed — perform- 

(continued-on page 34} 
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VELOUR TOPS 


$13, 


reg.$24- 


V-necked velour pull- 
overs. Soft, plushy and 
warm. Available in rasp- 
berry, camel, brown, rust, 
navy, plum. S-M-L. 
Repeat of a sell-out! 
You loved these velours so 
much, we made another 
special purchase so we 
could offer you the same 


_ quality velour toppings at 


this super-price! Come in 


“early for best selection. 


—Way In on Main. 


100% COTTON 
TURTLENECKS 


5.2 
; ° . 


value $9.00 


The fine-knit cotton turtle. 
; Comes in many colors: | 
Grey, white, navy, pink, 
lilac, It. blue, dark green, 
chocolate, beige, rust, 
lemon, and yellow... to 
nanie a few. S-M-L-XL. 
Plus: the neck is guaranteed 
to keep its shape. No 
*s stretching out! 
" ee f Gy —Men’s Shop on Main 
SHOP EVERY DEPARTMENT 
in our store today thru 
November 12th. for . 


big birthday savings 


_MAGR4AMS 


Mon.&Fri. 9:30-9:00;Tues.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
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Come see our giant Videobeam color TV. It's four by 
six feet and it’s free. So taste one of our delicious menu 
specialties, sip on your favorite drink and watch it all 
happen... life-sized. 


This week: On Betamax tape the original uncut movie 


Vanishing Point. 


Two showings FREE of charge on Sunday Nov. 4 at 3 PM and 9 PM 


ed 


1633 WILLISTON RD. 
SO. BURLINGTON 862-1122 


Soups ~ 
- Baked Onion Soup 1.50 Clam Chowder 1.25 
Bea melted cheese) Soup of the Day .95 
Sirloin (top sirioin steak, cut here daily) 8.25 
Petite Sirloin (small top sirloin steak) 6.25 


Steak Teriyaki (marinated top sirloin steak) 8.45 
Beef Kabob (served on bed of rice pilaf) 6.25 
Prime Rib (white it tasts) 9.45 
Extra Hearty Cut (two dollars extra) 
Chopped Steak 4.50 
Seafood 
Crab Alaska (steamed King Crab legs) 9.95 
Broiled Scallops (tender and delicately seasoned) 6.95 
Baked Stuffed Shrimp (choice ee OS 8.95 
Broiled Boston Scrod (smaii cod or haddock) 5.95 
Swordfish Steak (seasonai—when available) 7.95 
' Broiled Seafood Platter (scroa, scatiops, shrimp) 8.45 
Chicken and Combinations ° 
Chicken Teriyaki (marinated boneless breasts) 5.95 
Sirloin n' Shrimp (small sirloin and choice shrimp 9.45 
Chicken n’ Sirloin (woneiess chicken and smal sirloin) 7.95 
Crab n’ Sirioin (King Crab legs and small sirloin) 9.95 
Sirloin n’Scallops (small sirloin and scallops) 8.25 
Mixed Grill (shrimp, chicken, small steak kabob) 7:95 


Our Salad Bar, Baked Potato 
or Rice Pilaf, and fresh warm Breads Included 


Extras: 


Fresh Sauteed Mushrooms (serves 2) 1.50 Coffee, Tea, Milk, Soda .40 


Desserts: 
Cheesecake (plain or with strawberries) 1.35 
Cartot Cake (try it—you'll like it) .95 
Dutch Apple Cream Pie .95 


Lemon Sherbet .75 
Chocolate Chip Ice Cream .75 
Irish or Jamaican Coffee 1.75 
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“version of 


ing a set of their own before 


serving as ~accompaniment~for 


blueslady Helen Humes. Glisten- 


‘ing in green, garb, the former 
_ Basie songstress piped several 


tunes’ with her whining, sassy 
voice. Helen emerged a featured 
spectacle of the convention — 
admired for her vocal prowess 
and loved for her charming 
disposition. 
From this point on a series 
of jams evolved — pitting a host 
of musicians in a wide variety of 
contexts. Red Rodney and 
tenorman Billy Mitchell teamed 
up for a segment of standards. 
Rodney’s biting trumpet 
screeches effectively contrasted 
Mitchell’s smooth honks on both 
ballads and bop. Ted Curson 
joined the group on “All The 
Things You. Are” and. then 
teamed up with violinist Michal 
Urbaniak for an interesting ver- 
sion of “A Night in Tunisia.” 
Trumpeter Curson soared 
through the tunes head with 
jubilant force while Urbaniak 
followed by bowing a verbatim 
Charlie Parker’s 
legendary bridge section. Al- 
though Urbaniak’s most recent 
interests lie in fusion, funk and 
even (unfortunately) disco, he 
displayed the speed, technique 
and daring comparable to the 
rapid be-bop style of jazz. 
Up to this point the jam 
context inspired some exciting 
moments. However, the most 
invigorating improvisations burst 


~~ Jazz is... (Cont. from pg-33) 


forth from the evening’s final 


ensemble —--a—tenor-sax_battle 


among Ricky Ford, Michael 
Pedicin and Ron Holloway. 

Opening with a unison cho- 
rus of Lester Leaps In, the three 
tenorists constantly challenged 
‘each other in competitive 
fashion. Playing as if possessed 
by some spirit, Ford motored 
through a flexible range with 
modal lines and _ thundering 
rhythmic honks. Holloway 
sported solid technique and the 


capacity to soar through false 
tone squeaks while Pedicin shed 
the discoish mask worn on his 
album in favor of straight 
ahead blowing. After a ballad 
medley the three tenorists uni- 
ted for a rousing rendition of 
Monk’s Straight No Chaser — 
concluding the tune in chaotic 
yet creative collective improvisa- 
tion. The evening of jams finally 
stalled at 4:00 a.m. thus bringing 
the high-wheeling convention 


. to an abrupt finish. 


This first Radio Free Jazz 
Convention paved the primary: 
routes toward establishing jazz 
as a prominent power on the 
music scene. The three days of 
panels opened vital channels of 
communication between various 
components of the industry 
while laying the framework for a 
united lobby of supporters. With 
energetic afficianados of this 
convention on its side, Jazz 
might very well arrive as the 
music of the 80’s: 


Fn 
Bromberg... (Cont. from pg 27) 


Flynn Theatre concert), and 
himself on. slide electric. There 
were four electric guitarists 
playing together before Brom- 
berg hopped off the stage to sit 


on the floor in front of the front ° 


row ‘seats, pointing up at the: 
other guitarists. 


A large number of people 


from:the back of the auditorium 
soon came down to the front to 
see him. Bromberg returned to 
the stage, laughing and clearly 
enjoying himself; before the 
song ended with a bang and the 
band left the stage. 

When Bromberg returned. 
for an encore he told the crowd 
that they would have to move 
‘back if they wanted him to keep 
playing, but only.a few made 
any move to go back. He started 
‘an encore anyway, but con- 
tinued to urge the spectators 
‘back, answering the song’s ques- 
‘tion, “Do you want to cruise 
with me tonight?’’ with “Then 
move on back.” No one really 
took him seriously, however, 
and he left again after finishing 
the song. 

When he returned for a 
second loudly-demanded encore, 
he again asked the audience to 
move back or the concert would 
have to stop. Although few 
moved, Bromberg still struck up 
his guitar and began shouting the 
words to Robert Johnson’s blues 


‘Classic “Sweet Home Chicago” 


(Which several had_ yelled: 


Tequests for), sounding even 


more spirited than his live 
version on How Late'l Ya Play 
‘Til. 

For -his last number he 
surprised the crowd by welcom- 
ing Brenda Lee, wearing fier pink 


angel-winged gown, to help him 
belt out the chorus to “The 
Name _ of the Place is ‘I Like It 
Like That’, ending the concert 
with the crowd clapping and 
yelling for more. 


But the lights soon came on. 


Despite his unheeded warnings | 


to the crowd; Bromberg did not 
seem rushed during his last 
encore — it lasted at least ten 
minutes and included plenty of 
brief solos. But I still wondered 
if he would have played longer if 
the crowd had moved back. 
Terry Demas at the Lane Series 
office said, however, that Brom- 
berg could not have played any 
later due to the contract agree- 
ments with the city. The Lane 
Series agreed to end the concert 
at midnight and it actually ran a 
few minutes over anyway. 


The David Bromberg Band © 


showed the versatility of style 
and fine musicianship heard on 
many of his albums, but avoided 
the sometimes sloppy mixture 
that is found especially on. his 
earlier albums, making the listen- 
er want to jump up and skip 
over certain songs when playing 
these records. His transitions 
from song to song Friday night 
were even more graceful than 
those on his partially live How 
Late’7l Ya Play ’Til? Some fans 
might have been disappointed 
not to hear some of Bromberg’s 
most familiar tunes such as “The 
Holdup,” “Travellin’ Man,” and 
“Sharon,” but Bromberg’s en- 
thusiastic showmanship gave the 
audience a fine blend of popular 
music, the versatility of which is 
rarely equalled by a single group. 


EEE OLE SEE EES 
Concerts...(Cont. from pg. 29) 


Music promotion is a busi- 


ness and Demas feels that_ 


although S.A. lost the oppor- 
tunity to promote Marley, it was 
really the “breaks of the busi- 
ness,” and something that just 
has to be accepted. Sapa SS 


Koehler feels that his flexi- 
__-bility. is hindered and feels that 


they both “have the same 


rere Sela 


priority for the gym but not 
when they both book and 
sell popular shows” in the gym. 
He feels Concerts should have 
priority rights to the gym for 


. popular events. 


t 
Through cooperation, how- 
ever, it seems as though some 
compromise could be reached. 
oF 
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DRE EE SS 


GROUND BEEF morte (Pure Beef nm 
French Fries, Cole Slaw) 

ROAST BEEF PLATTER (With French Fries and 
Cole Siaw) 

HIGH SEAS PLATTER (Fish Filet with 
Cole Slaw, French Fries and Tartar Sauce) 

ROAST BEEF COLD PLATE (With Cole Slaw, 
Lettuce & Tomato, Pickles) 

TUNA COLD PLATE (With Cole Slaw, Lettuce & 
Tomato, Pickles) 

HAM COLD PLATE (With Cole Slaw,.Lettuce & 
Tomato, Pickles) 


%® 


== SMHS 


‘SALAMI & erie 

HAM & CHEESE 

EGG-SALAD (Lettuce) 

TUNA SALAD (Lettuce) 

CHICKEN SALAD (Lettuce) 

BACON, LETTUCE & TOMATO 

PASTRAMI 

COLD ROAST BEEF 

BOSTON WHALER (Hot Fish Fillet, Cheddar) 

TOWER BURGER (Pure Beef Patty, Cheddar, 
Lettuce, Tomato) 

LIVERWURST 

HAM, BACON & CHEESE (Lettuce & Tomato) 


VEAL PATTY (With Meat Sauce) 


CHOICE OF MUSTARD, MAYONNAISE, OR 
TARTAR SAUCE ON WHITE OR RYE BREAD, 
. ROUND ROLL OR TOAST 


EXTRAS ON SANDWICHES AVAILABLE 


Small Pizzas are 10”; Large Pizzas are 15” 


All Pizzas basically contain tomato and cheese 
Our Own Secret Recipe — . 
Made Fresh Daily in Our Kitchens 


TOMATO & CHEESE (Popular) 
ONION (Very flavorful) 
GREEN PEPPER (Sweet and tender) 
MUSHROOMS (the finest) 
CANADIAN STYLE BACON 
GROUND BEEF (Pure beef) 
KIELBASA (Polish sausage) 
HAM 
ITALIAN SAUSAGE (Mild and delicious) 
PEPPERONI (Spicy and nice) 
ANCHOVY (Finest) 

~ MEATBALL (Our own recipe) 
COMBINATIONS (Of your choice!) 
TOWER SPECIAL (A little of everything!) 


TOMATO SOUP CORN CHOWDER 
MINESTRONE SOUP CLAM CHOWDER 


— START YOUR DAY AT THE TOWER — 


Small ANTIPASTO | ‘COLE SLAW 

Large ANTIPASTO — FRENCH FRIES 
TOSSED SALAD ONION RINGS 
Small CHEF SALAD ~~ Large CHEF SALAD 


PLEASE ALLOW 12 MINUTES 
EXTRAS ARE AVAILABLE ON PIZZAS 


* TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THE TOWER 


STUFFED SHELLS (Baked) HOME-MADE MUFFINS (With Butter) 


MANICOTTI (Baked) RAVIOL! — i EGGS —PANCAKES — FRENCH TOAST 


My OF ahay GAUICE. 1 934 LISTON RD. HAM — BACON — SAUSAGE 
SO, BURLINGTON, VT. 


MEATBALLS OR ITALIAN SAUSAGE 
— CHILDREN’S PORTIONS ARE AVAILABLE — 


——— | wre 
=H EAN = 
sieges, 73 PEARL STREET aes 
— DRAUGHT fig. 


= SUDAN === ESSEX JUNCTION, VT. 


; (The following served on our * RAs yes 
special submarine roll only) : 


ITALIAN (Salami, Ham, Cheese, our Own Relish) 
MEATBALL (4 Meatballs and Meat Sauce) 
ITALIAN SAUSAGE (With Meat Sauce) 


139 ST. PAUL STREET 
PEPPER STEAK (Sirloin Strips, Greeen Peppers and . - 
PASTRAM! (With Mustard) : BURLINGTON, VT. 


VEGETARIAN 

COLD ROAST BEEF (Lettuce, Tomato & Mayo) 
HAM @ CHEESE. (Lettuce, Tomato & Mayo) 
EGG SALAD (Lettuce & Mayo) 

TUNA SALAD (Lettuce & Mayo) 

CHICKEN SALAD (Lettuce & Mayo) 

BACON, LETTUCE & TOMATO (Mayo) 
KIELBASA (Meat Sauce or Mustard) 

VEAL PATTY(With Meat Sauce) 


EXTRAS ON SUBS AVAILABIE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF SUNDAES (2 Sizes and 
6 Toppings To Choose From) 
CHEESECAKE BROWNIES 


BARRE MONTPELIER RD. 
BERLIN , VT. 


Jenny called me first. I was surprised and 
pleased. I thought she was out in California, house- 
sitting in Marin, but it was the holiday season, near 
Christmas and she told me she was back in Cam- 
bridge, visiting with her family and getting in touch 
with old friends. That was me. 

Jenny grew up in Cambridge, where I finished 
high school which was how I met her, and she has a 
lot of friends there. She and I had been writing to 


each other a lot when she was in California and the ~ 


others, some of them, had gone out to see her, so 
when she called and asked if I could come down for 
the weekend, I told her I would. 

Anybody that likes me can usually be my friend 
and most women can ask anything of me, their 
friendship means that much, especially if I think 
there’s some attraction working. But I place a lot of 
importance in the friendship, if it’s there, or if it’s 
getting there, and I respect a woman’s right not to be 
seduced. 

At Kimball, where I met Jenny, and Kathy, I 
made the first close women friends I’d had in four 
years, and I never made love once, not that whole last 
year of school. When Jenny was still seeing Tom then, 
she and I got to be very close, we used to play guitars 


_and sing together, and she sent me a letter saying how 


much she found me attractive, which surprised me, it 
always does, and when she asked what I thought she 
or we should do, I said she should stay with -Tom. I 
thought I’d be getting myself into more than I could 
handle, breaking up a relationship that was longer and 
stronger than any I’d had in all my high school years. 
I hadn’t had any, and Jenny seemed the oldest of all 
my women friends, though she was sixteen then, and 
certainly far more.experienced. 

How we settled it was*to just enjoy each other’s 
friendship and let the attraction go, and even though 
I knew I was missing out on Jenny, it felt very mature 


to deal with it in such a responsible way. Besides, I 


knew one day we would get together, when she 
wasn’t seeing Tom, and I was a little more advanced 
in these things, myself. That was Christmas. 

When I got off the phone, I went back to my 
room and got my wallet and went to supper. I was at 
school, first year of college and I loved going to eat at 
night, up to the cafeteria. I loved to look at every- 
body, I admire people’s bodies a lot, even men and I 
was nineteen so I especially admired young women in 
the cafeteria, Evérybody looked good to me that 
night, I was in a good mood and felt kind of sexy 
and I looked right into people’s, girls’ faces without 
looking away. I got turkey and potatoes and carrots 


and a salad and milk and soup and cake and I went 


out to the tables to see where I wanted to sit. The 
place wasn’t badly crowded, and I thought I'd get a 
table alone, where I could watch people as they 


walked in the double red doors and looked around to 


see who. was up there and to see who was watching. I 
was watching, and fooling around with my soup and I 
saw Lisa come out of the food line with her tray. I 
hadn’t seen her come in, but she was alone and I 
looked at her until she saw me and started over. 

~ She had a salad on her tray and a glass of skim 
milk. I didn’t know Lisa very well that night, because 
I’d only met her a little while ago, less than, two 
weeks ago, and.I was glad she came right over because 
that meant she had to like me. I didn’t have any 
woman friends in college all that year, except one 
other girl who I stayed very discreet with because she 
‘was so atttactive that all her other male friends had 
already made passes at her. I thought it was better to 
be the one guy she knew who didn’t come on to her, 
and she liked me, I knew, but I didn’t get to see much 
of her. 

When I met Lisa, I was up on her floor to buy 
some grass and I heard Aretha Franklin singing 
“Baby, baby, sweet baby...” in this girl’s room and I 
went running in to see who could possibly be playing 
it, because everyone I'd met at school listened to 
nothing but rock and roll and bluegrass music and 
jazz and seemed to think soul music was just an old 
word for disco. Lisa probably picked up on my liking 


Aretha Franklin, and we talked and talked until late: 


that night, sitting on the floor of her room and when 
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away. I paid a lot of attention to things like that, you 
have to, because people our age don't often say 
what’s on our minds, at least I don’t. When I went 
baek to my room, I woke up Bones and ‘told him. We 
got high. 

“Bones, I met the nicest girl tonight, that you 
wouldn’t believe. Her name’s Lisa and she comes 
from Cambridge and she’s so hip, man, you wouldn't 
believe the records she has.’’ 

“Ohhh, Ca-a-ambridge,” said Bones, in his mocks 
intellectual accent, giving me a hard time, but I knew 
he was impressed, because neither of us had had 
much luck making friends with women there. I went 
on and on until we were high and got sidetracked but 
before we went to sleep he said, ‘‘I have to meet her,” 
and he was serious. We were the only ones who gave 


- each other any real encouragement that year. 


When Lisa sat with me in the cafeteria, | didn’t 


want to tell her about Jenny calling, so I just talked ~ 


about the school work and looked at her a lot and 
smiled a lot. I knew she liked me but I didn’t know 
how she fe/t about me and I didn’t want to say 
anything that would discourage her. I thought she 
looked a little pale that night, her pink chapped skin 
around her mouth looking red and her shoulders 
pulled inward while she leaned over her salad. I’m not 
very tall or I don’t seem tall to myself, under six feet, 
but Lisa was shorter than me and slimmer. I thought 
she was attractive but I couldn’t say how, she didn’t 
walk in the cafeteria the way a lot of fhe other 
women did, with that kind of confident stride. Lisa 

walked without measured rhythm, as if each step she 
took happened totally apart and separate from the 
one before or the one before that. I thought she 
walked interestingly. 

She didn’t look up at me much. I wondered why 
she had come and sat with me then, and I thought if I 
was unhappy or worried, I wouldn’t have come up 
and sat with someone that was trying to get to know 
me better, of that I was trying to get to know better. 

‘‘How was your day?” I asked. 

“It was alright, pretty cold walking home from 
campus this evening. I can’t believe it hasn’t snowed 
since that storm.” 

She looked cold when she said it, even though 
they kept all the buildings at seventy-five degrees. I 
cleared my plate, except for the carrots which got 
cold almost before I sat down, and I started my cake 
and milk. I didn’t touch the salad. At school, I’d 
always get a salad with my meals, because I like salad 
a lot, but I'd never eat it. The milk was warm, and I 
wondered about Lisa’s skim milk. 

“What are you going to do for vacation?” I asked 
her. 

“I'll probably go to Cambridge and stay at home. 
I don’t know where I’d go and I’m looking forward to 
seeing my friends, after this Fall.”’ She stared at her 
salad and her face looked tired to me. “I feel like 
leaving right now, I don’t know why I should finish 
the semester, most of f my classes are pretty meaning- 


. less. Not what I expected. " She looked up at me 


then, and I was watching her and I smiled. She didn’t 
smile back but I thought she appreciated it anyway. 


_ “This isn’t a very good place you know, at least not 


for Liberal Arts. had more interesting classes in high 
school.” 


I just watched her and listened because I knew 


she’d gone to a good school in Cambridge. Also I 
knew she was pretty unhappy, that night and I had 
been in a good mood after Jenny’s call, and I couldn’t 


' change that: So I listened. 


“T have to go to Cambridge this weekend, any- 
way,” she said, | into her salad again and 
blinking. ‘‘Maybe I’ll just stay there until vacation...” 
She let that last trail out of her mouth and then she 
got up suddenly and picked up her tray and then put 
it down. “I’m sorry,” she said, ‘excuse me, I have 
to...’’ and she walked away toward the door and I had 
a feeling she was crying and I didn’t know what to 
do. People sitting at tables were looking at where 
she’d hurried out and I didn’t even put my dirty 
dishes or hers away, I got up and went after her. As 1 


’ went out the door someone at one of the tables 


__ started laughing and someone else said, ‘‘Go get it, 
man, fe and a x i$ others laughed. 
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by P. Conrad 


PartOne . 
of a Two Part Story 


Lisa was walking fast through the hall away from | 


the cafeteria and when I caught up with her she 
slowed down and looked up at me. 

“I'm sorry,” she said. “I didn’t mean to leave 
you like that, but I just couldn’t stay in there any- 
more.” She wasn’t crying, but she looked pretty near 
to it, and I walked next to her as if we were good 
friends. “Everybody in there looks like they’ve never 
been out of this place, you know? As if they’ve been 
eighteen years old and going to college all their lives.” 

“Well, they did, in a way, some of them. You 
went to a prep school, didn’t you?” 

Lisa’s eyes narrowed fot a minute and she shook 
her head as if she were saying no, but I knew she had, 


. not a boarding school but a, quote, good school. 


“Yeah, but I went to school with real people,” 
she said. ‘‘We used to... one of my friends,” and she 
was beginning to cry, ‘‘one of my friends... called me 
up and, my friend, my best friend in school flipped 
out and she’s in the hospital again and it’s just not 


fair, it’s not fair, she doesn’t deserve it,” and she was || __ 


walking along with me,- past classrooms and study 
rooms and locked offices, and crying these little sobs. 
My heart was going fast, suddenly, and I knew I 
wasn’t going to cry, because I hadn’t in five years but 
I wondered if I would. I always feel like I’m going to, 
when someone I’m with starts to. I didn’t know what 
to do because I wasn’t yet a very good friend of hers, 
so I put my arm across her back and held her round 
shoulder in my hand and hoped she didn’t think I was 
taking the opportunity to hold her. 

“Who is she?” I asked, ‘‘was she taking acid?” We 
were getting near the main entrance of the building 
which was brightly lit and there were people standing 
around and outside I could see people getting out of a 
caf and the wind looked very cold. It was dark but no 
snow, and we weren't going outside, so I tried to turn 
us around and go back the way we’d come. She 
tumed with me, still crying a little. 

“She freaked out last year, when I was living at 
home, after she’d been raped and had to go through 
the whole court thing.” Lisa looked up at me to see 
my face then, and paused and I took my arm off of 
her and we kept walking. I stayed next to her though, 
so she was against my shoulder. 

“Anyway, a really good friend of mine, who's 
also a friend of hers called me up and told me and he 
said he went to see her at MacLaine’s and they 
weren’t letting.her have any visitors. So I’m going 
down there tomorrow to see her.” Her voice had 
evened out from the chokey, halting words of when 
she was crying. 

“Who is she?” I asked, “Did you go to school 
with her?”’ 

“Yeah! Her name’s Jenny, she was a senior when 


* I was a junior, but we used to hang out together all 


the time and walk to school together. She was friends 
with all the boys in my class.” 

I knew it was a different Jenny, that went to the 
same school as Lisa and I hadn’t known anyone from 
that school when I was living in Cambridge. We used 
to stick mostly with the people we went to school 
with and I was sure Lisa was the same way. I hadn't 
ever known anyone who had gone crazy before, 


certainly not any friend of mine, and I could not 
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“Well, listen,” I said, ‘I'm driving down to 
Cambridge tomorrow anyway, Lisa. If you 


want to get a ride with me, there’s plenty of 


room.” - an 


eee 


“Are you driving down alone?” She 


turned toward me and she wasn't crying any- . 


more. 

“Yeah, I’m going down for the weekend to 
see a friend of mine who just got back from 
California, and I'll drive back on Sunday night, 
cause I have a Monday morning class.” I didn’t 

. want to let Lisa know, right away, that I was 
going down to see Jen, just because I didn’t 
know exactly how she felt about me yet and 
also I didn’t exactly know what to expect 
between Jenny and me. When I'm not talking 
about a male friend,. the word “friend” is one 
of the most loaded words Fknow. 

“Well, I definitely would like a ride down, 
if you’re going,” said Lisa. ‘‘What time do you 
think you'll leave?” That made me jumpy, and 
glad again, because it was a good four hour 
drive to Boston, and I looked forward to being 
able to spend that long stretch of time alone 
with her. We hardly knew each other, and that 
sort of thing counted a lot. 

“Well,” I said, “if it’s a nice day I'll leave 
after classes but if it’s snowing I'll leave early, 
before noon. There are a lot of péople going 
down there this weekend and I don’t want to 
get on the road when everybody else does. 
Probably around ten or eleven.” 

“If you want to, you can stay at my 
house. My mother doesn’t mind having people 
over for supper or to spend the night. People 
are always staying over with us in Cambridge.” 

“Oh, I'll probably be staying at my friend’s 
house, but it would be nice if we could all get 
together and go do something in the city, go to 
a club or a disco.” I thought for a minute. 
“You might not want to go out, though, you 
know, I mean, if you’re visiting with... Jenny.” 

Lisa smiled at me, then, for almost the first 
time all evening and I _wanted to hug her. 

“That’s so excellent,’’ she said, and then 
stared at me for a moment. ‘‘You’re so kind,” 
and then quieter, “‘so nice to me!” 

We went back to her room, where I’d first 
met her, where the floor was covered with 
cast-off clothing which she apologized for, and 
she kicked most of it into the corner. 


“Do you want to. hear anything?” she 
asked. There were records piled up three high 


on the turntable of her portable stereo and the ~ 


top one was a Joni Mitchell record. 
“Whatever you want to hear.” 


She put on the Joni Mitchell record and we, 


sat on her bed, and I leaned on the wall, and 
then away from it and put my feet on the floor 
and then pulled them up, but I didn’t ever relax 
sitting there with her. 

I went and got my short story anthology 
and came back, but I didn’t read any of the 
stories we were supposed to have read next day. 
We talked about school and about our families 
and what we’d been doing for the last year or 
so. She told me a little about her old boyfriend 
who. she. was seeing when she was fifteen and 
sixteen but she didn’t say if she was seeing 
anybody at college. 

I told her about how I’d lived alone at my 
family’s summer house during the two years 
after I finished high school, and just like I 
expected she gaped and asked what that was 
like. 

“Well,” I said, ‘everyone thinks living 
alone in the winter is an incredible trial, like 
Admiral Byrd at the South Pole. I had my cat, 
Casady, and friends used to come over and visit 
in the evenings and listen to records. It really 
wasn’t as isolated as you think.” 

I didn’t tell her about the second year 
there when I had my car and used to go out to 

the Bear Den, thirty miles away and stay out 
late, or about Terry or Nan or Kim or Tina. But 
at the time I hadn’t seen any of them since 
around September except Tina, and that kind 
of thing wasn't on my mind so much. I hadn't 
spent the night with anyone in two or three 
months except. once in Boston and that had 


~‘ 


been so miserable and sad, with other people in 


_the same room. 


“Yeah,” she said, looking at the floor near 


It wasn’t like talking to a lot of the other 


women for the first time. I liked Lisa a lot, but 
I wasn’t already speculating about her, or only: 
a little. ; fs 

“T was living in the country last summer 
and all last spring, but it was different than 
that. Also, I was practically living with my 
boyfriend. there; so I wasn’t alone like that. 
Right now, I’m really getting into being alone, 
you know? It’s not'as though I’m seeing a lot of 
men, but just being independent. It really feels 
good, too, this is the first time in years 1 
haven’t- been in a really committed. relation- 
ship.” M4 
“Well, I wouldn't know,” I said, and 1 
started thinking to myself, ‘What does she think 
of me? How come everyone I meet is either 
deeply involved with someone, or just getting 
over a painful separation?’ ‘‘I was never too 
involved with anyone before, so I can’t really 
say what it’s like, for me, you know?” 

“Really? Not even here?”’ 

“Here?” I asked in mock horror. ‘‘I haven’t 
made too many friends here, I mean friends 


that are, you know, girl friends, but even 


before, I don’t know, I mean I was seeing 
people but never for very long, and I never 
really felt committed.” 

We were smiling, talking like that, but I 
didn’t feel as good inside as I did before, even 
when she was crying in the hall. We kept talking 
though, and the whole time I listened to her I 
was wondering, ‘Then what does she think of 
me?’ 

Finally, I got off of the bed and stretched 
and that felt good, and I knew it was time for 


- me to go to bed but I didn’t want to say so. I 


wanted to stay up all night talking to her the 
way we had, without giving it any thought of 
possible implications. I leaned against one side 
of the doorway to her room, we’d been in there 
for hours and everybody else in the rooms next 
door and across the hall was asleep, and it 
was that kind of quiet, that made it feel like we 
were all alone, then. 

Lisa was sitting on the bed and smiling at 
me and I started saying goodbye and she stood 
up and said, “I /ove you,” as if all along I’d 
been insisting it wasn’t true and we’d been 
arguing it out. She came over and gave me a 
hug, and I looked at her clock on the shelf 
behind her and it was after one o’clock. I was 
surprised as hell at her saying that and putting 
her arms around me, and I thought to myself, 
‘Here we go,’ and wondered where we were 
leading, not that night but in the future. I 
didn’t even want to think about that night. 

We stood like that for another long time, 
mostly too embarrassed to say anything, and 
then we tried kissing for awhile which was nice, 
but not wild passion or anything, and by the 
time I decided she was as cautious about the 
whole thing as I had been, she said, from my 
shoulder, “Hey? Listen,” and she pulled back 
enough to see my face, “‘is it all right if we just 
go back to our own rooms tonight?” 

Any woman, in a situation like that, I 
would agree with almost no matter what she 
said, either way she wanted to go, and I was 
nervous then, anyway, and I agreed with Lisa 


quickly. 


“Yeah,” I said, “I know what you mean,” 
and we shut up and stood there like that for a 
while. Finally I pulled away, just back from her 
and looked at her, and I felt shy of her for 
some reason, and couldn’t think of anything I 
wanted to say. We were both pretty nervous, 
and eventually just said our goodnights. 

I got to my room at a quarter of two and 


probably didn’t- fall asleep until an hour or so 


after that. I lay in the dark and thought about 
Lisa, and about going down to Cambridge with 
her the next day. I didn’t think too much about 
Jenny, but wondered how I could get to see 
Lisa while I was down there. It wouldn’t matter 
that I was staying with Jenny, I knew, because 
Jen was a friend of.mine and she always used to 
encourage me and give me advice or give me 
shit about girls I told her about in high school. 
I never had much to talk about, things 
never felt right to me in those days, and rela-a- 


tionships, which is what we called them, used 


to fall through a lot, before getting to what I 
thought of as the crucial- stages. 
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Ul Features 
FM and AM reception. with trim, travel-tough design 
AC or battery operation with built-in AC cord 
Sensitive FM/AM reception 
Extra large 4" speaker for extra big sound 
Large. easy-to-read FM/AM slide rule tuning dial 
LED tuning indicator for pinpoint tuning accuracy 


4D’ size batteries for longer listening time (batteries 
not supplied) 


Continuous tone control 

All front-mounted controls for quick. convenient operation 
Built-in AFC for drift-free FM 

Integral carrying handle for easy-grip portability 


SALE RETAIL 
$37.50 . 
sale ends November 30 
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University Mat! — Burlington, Vt. 
CALL AHEAD FOR PIZZA TAKE OUT — 863-9175. 


I wondered a lot: about how easy it looked for peaple to get 
together, which is also what we used io call that, and how I. 
seemed to have such rotten luck. I didn’t think Jenny would 


| mind much if T spent a lot of time with Lisa, especially if I told 


her the whole incredible story, and how different I felt about’ 
Lisa. ’ f 
It was special, I’d tell Jenny about that, and she’d understand | 
and probably give me her best wishes. It would be nice, I thought, 
to spend time with Jenny and have something different to talk 
about than my bad luck. . = 

I woke up in my room the next morning, tired, and my 
roommate was gone to class. For a few minutes, I just lay there 
and thought about the night before, and I felt all good about it 
again, but when I sat up and then stood, I swayed a little, and I 
felt pretty rotten. Getting sick, and I had to drive to Boston. 


The cafeteria was closed’ and wouldn’t open until lunch time 
which was still a few hours away. Outside, I watched people 
walking in and out of the dormitories and buildings and they 
were all hunched up, hugging their notebooks up close, and faces 
all pursed together against the wind. I could feel it, too, drafting 
right through the glass and I backed off from that cold and 
looked up at the sky. It was a lighter grey than everything else, 
but the light even in the morning made everything look frozen 
and hard. It was nice to back off from all that cold and think ” 
about going back to Lisa’s room, while I packed my things for the 
weekend. 

When I picked her up, we were a little shy with each other, 
not quite believing we both remembered the same things from the 
night beforé. Out in the parking lot, I felt better and I put her 
bulging backpack ‘of laundry in my trunk and we got in the car. 
Before we got rolling she scooted across the seat and we kissed, 
but hesitantly and I was even glad to start the car after a while 
and pull out of the campus lot. 


The heat in my car is fine, it’s a "71 Plymouth with close to a 
hundred thousand miles on it, and it’s drafty in the winter but it 
stays warm. Before the engine temperature got up there, we could 
see our breath thick in the air and I could tell 1 was coming down 
with a cold. No fever, but my bones were aching a little, probably 
from not enough sleep, too. My skin felt tender as if it would tear 
or cut easily, like thin material, and that always means a cold. I 
was glad when the car got warm. 

Later she went to sleep on the seat beside me, with her head 


“against my leg, and it was nice to drive along quietly like that and 


it seemed lighter outside because of all the blowing snow. Once 
it’s winter, I’d rather have snow than not, even if it is more 


dangerous. Around Christmas time, sunlight is so weak you | 


need all that white ground to be able to see anything. 

Lisa woke up when we drove through the mill towns in New 
Hampshire and we started listening to WRKO and feeling at 
home. It got warmer down there and in Massachusetts the snow 
was mixing with rain and getting sloppy, not blowing around but 
falling wetly. We got to Boston around four or so, in the late 
afternoon and Lisa directed me through Cambridge to her par- 
ents’ house which was big and grey, three full stories. 

It was good to stop, my nose was pretty thick by then and 


| my neck was sore from craning into the windshield to see through 


the snow. In Cambridge the ground was wet and slushy and most 
of the snow was old stuff, wet and grey looking. 

There wasn’t anyone inside her house when she unlocked it, 
and I could tell how relieved she was to be home, glad not to be 
at school anymore. We hung around her kitchen for awhile and 
had sandwiches and then I left for Jenny’s. 


This story will be continued in the » 
next issue of The Gleaner in two weeks. 
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Editor: 


For My Parents 
inthe 25th Year 
of Their Marriage 


os ancient sea once covered the land where the house now 
stands. 
In the field are slabs of rock, their surfaces gently rippled. 
_ like the sand of the sea bottom. The pull of cold currents, 
the warmth of green, watery rays remembered in their 
stony ribs. 


This year, you went to the field together to gather stones 
in sand shades of red, yellow and gray; 

Gathered the magic, rippled rocks 

to build a wall in the center of the house. 


Son-father-husband, your face set like the stones 

you bent strongly to lift the great slabs into place. 

Daughter-wife-mother, you pressed family secrets 

into the mortar between the stones with long, anxious 
fingers. 


Now the wall stands solid, reflecting the heat from the 
woodstove . 

where bread bakes over burning maple. Heavy mud-caked 
boots 

dry nearby, A cloth bag spilling skeins of cotton and wool 

leans against the wall. High above the floor, ~ 

green growing vines reach over a rock shelf. 


When the wall crumbles, the secrets will be released. 

They are for the future. 

Mysteries of love for the children of your children’s 
children. 


_* Brook Hobson 


498307] Asjag 


Borges Dreams _ 
a Dream 


Before sleep pray for revelation 
will an oracle to speech 
augury coins and 
lines scored in sixes 
Dose soft or slumber sound 
await the rise of a bright bird 
in twilight Hotes 
The vision sought will come to you 
breaking over __ rushing in nebulous waves 
If not 
you may ride horses - 
that passed blind last night 
a feathery tongue 


whisper 
in.the Temple of Heart , 
This will sustain you 
and relieve your poverty for a time 


Rob Schnelle 
| The Gleaner 


Editor: Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
Contributing Editors: Betsy Loeser, Susan Swerz, Amy 
Gibans, Rob Schnelle, John Payne, Gary Allen, 
and Marvin. ah 
We would like to apologize to Sarah Wesson. Her graphic of 
the sailboat in issue number three was incorrectly credited. 
As usual, we have our meetings at six on Mondays in 


Helen Lowe 
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~ GORDON STONE & 
THE BLUEGRASS CLONES 


SUNDAY BRUNCH 11:30 to 2:30 


159 MAIN ST. 
UNDER THE GREEN AWNING - NEXT TO THE FLYNN THEATER 


NOW YOUCAN 
- EARNOVER $6,500 


Before you graduate from college! Because now, you can com- 
bine service in the Army Reserve or National Guard with te A 
ROTC. It’s.called the Simultaneous Membership Program(SMP).._ 
‘And, depending on your academic year when you enter, S) 
can help you earn over $6,500. 

Here’s how it works.-If you qualify and a vacancy is available, 
you become a member of an Army Reserve or National Guard unit 
as an officer trainee and, at the same time, enroll in the Army 
ROTG advanced course at-your college. Your Reserve or Guard 
membership will pay you at the minimum level of Sergeant E-5, and 

- you'll receive $100 a month during the regular school year as an 
Sebi ROTC advanced course cadet. 

t the end of your secorid year of advanced ROTC, you'll be 
commissioned a second lieutenant and, assuming there’s a vacancy, 
serve with a Guard or Reserve unit while you complete the require- 
ments for your college degree. Upon graduation, you may con- 

-tinue service with a Guard or Reserve unit while pursuing your 
civilian career, or you can, if you prefer, compete for active duty as 
an Army officer. rn gs 

So if you’d like to earn over $6,500 while you're still in college, 
get into SMP. Because SMP can help he: do it. You can bank on tt! 

For further information, contact the Professor of Military 

Science at your school. . 
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FRIDAY 


MEETINGS 
Hologram Production Work- 
shop, L/LC Gallery and Photo- 
graphy Lab, $25 fee, $15 for 
students, all materials provided, 
10:00 a:m. — all day. 
WRUV-FM meeting, 3:00 
p.m., Conference Room C. 
“Singkreis,”” 4:15 p.m., Ger- 
man House, L/LC, A Building. 
“Essence of Culture’ din- 
ner, Center for Cultural Plural- 
ism, Blundell House, Redstone 
Campus, $2.50 admission 


International Folkdancing 
with the UVM Folkdance Club, 
Southwick Ballroom, 8:00 p.m. 
$1.50. Free for fulltime UVM 
students. 

Ad Hoc Committee on 
UVM Investment ‘Policies, 10:00 
a.m. in Memorial Lounge. This 
meeting is open to the public. 
There will be a silent vigil/picket 
held outside of Waterman while 
this. meeting is being held. Come 
show your support for divest- 
ment of UVM stock in corps. 
that operate in S. Africa. 

Meeting of the Student 
Committee Against Racism, 
6:30 p.m., Billings. There will be 
discussions on So. African’ sup- 
port work and our upcoming 
new educational in December. 


THEATER 

Dinner Theatre presented 
by Theatre Center Players, 
L/LC, ‘‘Pardon Me While I Go 
Insane,”’ a collection of skits, 
Rm. 115 Commons, L/LC, 
$4.00 admission. 


. Film: “The — Last 
7:00 & 9:30 p.m., 
B-106 Angell. - 
German Film, ‘‘Im Kabinett 
des Dr. Caligari,” 7:00 p.m., 216 
Commons, L/LC. 
UVMOC Movie shown by 


9 | SATURDAY 10} 


MEETINGS 

Hologram Production Work- 
shop, L/LC Gallery and Photo- 
graphy Lab, $25 fee, $15 for 
students, all materials provided, 
10:00 a.m. — all day. 

L/LC Student Program Fair, 
11:00 am. — 2:30 p.m., exhi- 
bits, presentations, films, etc., 
free admission, Fireplace 
Lounge, L/LC. 


FILMS 
IRA Film: “Warriors,” 7:00 
and 9:30 p.m., 235 Marsh LS. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Casino Night, 7:00 p.m. — 
2:00 a.m., Harris Hall. 

The Great American Smoke- 
out Hot Air Balloon. Balloons. 
and prizes for all who turn in a 
pledge not to smoke. Burlington 
Square Mall, 1:00 p.m. (Rain- 
date November 12 Call 
864-4130. 


WORKSHOPS 

Relationships: Making 
friends with yourself and othe 
led by A. Greer-and-M.-Cleve- 
land. at Life Textures, 15 Pearl 
St., Essex Junction,- 9:30 — 
4:00. Fee $25. Call 879-1500 
for information and registration. 

’“Mothers and Daughters: 
Being and Becoming” led by 
Nan and Amy Gurowitz, 9:30 
a.m. — 5:30 p.m. at The Ver- 
mont Institute for Transactional 
Analysis, Inc., 362 Main St, 
Burlington, 862-6589. Fee $25. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Sri Chinmoy, the celebrated 
Indian guru, will present a 
concert on Saturday evening, 8 
p.m. in the Fireplace Lounge, 
L/LC. Free.. Sponsored by the 
Mythology Program. 

Church St. Center and 
BCGB sponsoring Fourth 
Annual Vt. Women’s Poetry 
Reading, Apse, Billings Center, 
7:30 — 9:30 p.m. 

G.S.U. Dance at Charlie B. 
Good’s on Center St., $2.00 
admission, call 656-4173 for 
more info. 


THEATRE 


Rae 


EXHIBITS 

L/LC Gallery — Laser Holo- 
graphy by Fringe Research, 
Toronto, Holography Work- 
shops. 


SPORTS 
Men’s Cross Coyntry, 
NCAA at Franklin Park, MA. 
Women’s Soccer at EAIAW 
Tournament, Providence, RI - 
Women’s Volleyball at Tri- 
States, Keene, NH. 


SUNDAY 11 


FILMS 
' §.A. Film “Shoeshine,” 
7:30 p.m., B-106 Angell. 
IRA Film “Warriors,” 8:00 
p.m., Cl15 Commons, L/LC. 


THEATRE 


_ Theatre Center Players, 
L/LC present ‘‘Pardon Me While 
I Go Insane,’’ 8:00 p.m., Rm 
115 Commons, L/LC, $2.00 
admission. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Hillel Lox and_ Bagel 
Brunch, L/L Dining Room, 11 
a.m. Guest speaker, Rabbi 
Steven Maso. 


SPORTS 
Women’s Soccer at EAIAW 
Tournament,. Providence, RI. 
Men's: gymnastic team is 


‘| hosting.an alumni meet at 2:00 


Eric Jones, world-famous moun-| ¢ 


taineer, 8:00 p.m., 101 Votey, 
free admission. 


EXHIBITS 

Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition, and 
City Images: St. Albans. 

Colburn — Open: Poetry/ 
Dance/Slides, etc. . 

L/LC Gallery — Laser Holo- 
graphy by Fringe Research, 

Holography Work- 


UVM POLL 
All those interested in doing 
interviews: to help conduct the 


Lane Series presents Gilbert 
‘and Sullivan’s ‘“‘“HMS Pinafore,” 
8:00 p.m. 

Theatre Center Players pre- 
sent “Pardon Me While I Go 


Insane,” a collection of skits, |” 


8:00 p.m., Rm 115 Commons, 
$2.00 admission. 


p.m., Patrick gym. All are 
invited. 


Rape Awareness Day, Marsh 
Lounge, sponsored by WORC 
10:00am.-—6:00p.m. . 
_ROTC Information Table, 
Billings Lobby, 11:00 am. — 
4:00 p.m. a 


MEETINGS | 


- Wilderness Experience meet- 
ing for W.E. Leaders, Marsh 
Lounge, Billings, 7:00 p.m. 

Discussion ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of the Practice of 
Science,” led by Henry Steffens, 
History Dept. Professor, with 
the~Visions~ and Illusions Pro- 


gram, L/LC, 7:00 p.m., B-102 


Professor Ted McDonald of 
Harvard and Cultural Survival 
will speak on “Victims of 
Progress,” Anthropology Semi- 
nar Room, 509 Williams, 4:10 
p.m. 


THEATRE 


: 


Emergency | Medicine _ pre- 


sents Choke Clinic, 7:00 p.m. 
Fireplace Lounge, L/LC, guest 
speaker Dennis Smith, also two 
short movies. 

Wildlife Society Meeting, 
6:30 p.m. We will have a busi- 
ness meeting to discuss upcom- 


ing. activities. Following this 
(7:00 p.m.) Andrew Stout from 


the International Atlantic Sal- 
mon Foundation will join us to 


speak on the history and restora- aX, iw Li 


tion efforts of the Atlantic 
salmon in the northeast. An 
open question/answer session 
will follow. All interested are 
welcome to attend. 


EXHIBITS 

Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition, and 
City Images: St. Albans. 

L/LC Gallery — L/LC Stu- 
dent Program Exhibits. 


TUESDAY 13 


_ROTC Information Table, 
Billings Lobby, 8:00 am. — 
41:00 p.m. 


FILMS 


by 
* 


it 


¥ 


si a 
*., ’ 


i) } 


a 
Royall Tyler Theatre pre- 


sents ‘‘The Forty-Second Presi-| | 


dent,” 8:00 p.m. 


EXHIBITS ' 

' Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition, and 
City Images: St. Albans. — 

Colburn — Hideo Okino — 
Pottery, and Yoshiharu Higa — 
Prints. ; 

L/LC Gallery — L/LC Stu- 
dent Program Exhibits. ~ 


|SPORTS 


Women’s. Volleyball at 


| Albany St. with RPI. 


™\THURSDAY 


Goldsmith display in Bill- 
ings Lobby, quality gold jewelry 


S| for sale, 9:00 a.m. — 3:00 p.m. 


Vermont Transit selling bus 
tickets for Thanksgiving Recess 


; in Billings Lobby, 12:00 — 5:00 


S.A. Film: “The Phantom 
of the Opera,” 7:30 p.m., B106 
Angell. 


EXHIBITS 

Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition, and 
City Images: St. Albans. 

Colburn — Hideo Okino — 
Pottery, and Yoshiharu Higa — 
Prints. 

L/LC Gallery — L/LC Stu- 


| dents Program Exhibits. 


Goldsmith display in Bill- 
ings Lobby, quality gold jewelry 
for sale, 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


MEETINGS 

Free Seminar, Sports: Am I 
Really Unathletic? with B. 
Sparks, 10-11 am. at Life 
Textures, 15 Pearl St., Essex Jct. 
Call -879-1500 for information 
and registration. 

Free Public Talk: ‘‘Commu- 
nication and Meditation: the 
Buddhist Path of Generosity” 
given by Joan Northrop, senior 
student of the Ven. Chogyam 
Trungpa Rinpoche. 


Dharmadhatu, 
Ave., 658-6795. 


p.m. 


MEETINGS 

Meeting of VT Society for 
Research in Parapsychology, 
Experiential Workshop, 216 
Commons, L/LC, 4:30 p.m. 

Draw: from Live Models 
from 6 — 9 p.m. Williams Room 
305. $2 to pay for model. 


FILMS 

S.A. Film “Around the 
World in a Daze,” 7:30 p.m. 
B106 Angell. 

“Song of the Canary,” a 
film covering some of the 
common dangers found in the 
American work place; 7:00 p.m. 
in Carpenter and at the Given 
Building. Admission is free, all 
are welcome. Sponsored by the 
Medical Student Council. 


THEATRE 

' Royall Tyler Theatre pre- 
sents ‘‘The Forty-Second Presi- 
dent,” 8:00 p.m. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Jazz Trio: Juliet McVicker, 


Mark Ransom, Bill Strecker, | 


Fireplace Lounge, L/LC, free 
admission. 


EXHIBITS 

Fleming — Ralph Steiner: 
A Retrospective Exhibition, and 
City Images; St. Albans. 

Colburn —.Hideo Okino — 
Pottery, and Yoshihary Higa — 


5 {Prints —$—$—_——_—$_______ 


L/LC Gallery ~ L/LC Stu- 
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Cats Tie Hartwi 


By Daniel Flatley ' 
In perhaps the most exciting 
soccer game this season, the 
Vermont Catamounts’ ended 
their regular season campaign 
running with the heavily favored 
nationally ranked . Hartwick 
College Warriors to a 1-1 tie. 
Tinged with a bit of senti- 
mentality for some seniors, it 
had another dimension: for Mike 
Winstanley and Barry Ryan. It 
was not only their last game, but 
also against their former school. 
“It would have been great to 
beat.them, but the tie felt good, 
in front of our vocal crowd,” 
said Mike Winstanley. This was 
also the last chance to see 
Vermont’s near-legendary goal- 
tender Bart Farley, without 
having to pay. . 
The crowd was into the 
game right from the opening 
gun, complaining about the 


officiating at frequent intervals. 


a . 
Bs Bee 5 
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The Catamounts displayed good 
offense, dominating the first half 
territorially. 

However, when the Warriors 
got the ball they were constantly 
threatening to score, quickly 
turning the ball around and 
taking it the other way. Their 
forwards are very fast on that 
transition from offense to de- 
fense. ‘We always had to be 
alert for that. If we got lazy, it 
would have been a quick goal,” 
said ‘Catamount fullback Mike 
Winstanley. 

The two top forwards, 
Rudy Pena, a junior from Dallas, 
Texas, and Mark Sansone, also a 
junior, from Rochester, New 
York, were particularly explo- 
sive forwards. The portly San- 
sone scored the Warriors’ over- 
time goal, taking a nice long pass 
from Pena on the left wing and 
bearing in -on goaltender Bart 
Farley. He left-footed a long 


Barry Ryan (4) and Melnery in pursuit of pd Hartwick player. 


otos by Joyce Holm 


arching shot on goal. Farley 
thought it “had something on 
it,” and misjudged it as it settled 
into the lower corner on the far 
side of the net. “It was a good 
shot, but still I should have had 
it. Thanks to me we tied the 
record of least number of goals 
allowed in a year, thirteen,” the 
goalie stated. 

Vermont got that goal back 
to end the scoring on this day 
dominated by aggressive defense 
by scoring on a penalty kick for 
a holding call by Warrior Tom 
Kent inside the penalty area. 
Reinhardt elected to let Barry 
Ryan, because of Ryan’s ‘former 
ties to the school, take the shot. 
Barry said of his only goal this 
year and fourth overall, “I was 
nervous, but I took my_time and 
let the tension build up. Ander- 
son had been playing a helluva 
game, just unreal, but I still 


thought I could outfox him. i 


had been concentrating on his 
right side of the net with an 
occasional glance back at the 
other side to throw him off. So I 
shot it to his left and he went 
right. I had even been leaning 
the other way when | shot it. It 
was still scary there until it 
settled in the back of the net.” 

There-were other scoring 

bids in the game, some of them 
close enough to give a coach 
cardiac arrest. In the middle of 
the first half, UVM had a two’on 
nothing break close to the 
Hartwick goal. Jon Christensen 
and Scott Brooks found them- 
selves all alone, Christensen with 
the ball. He took a couple of 
steps and must have heard 
footsteps because he took the 
shot in too much of a hurry and 
it wound up going into the 
side of the net. One can always 
second guess, but rarely does so 
golden an opportunity pass one’s 
way. 
This was the finest drst half 
the Cats played all year. They 
started making their breaks 
instead of waiting for them. 
They had innumérable two on 
one and three on one breaks. 
Brian Fleming had two chances 
of his own that must have left 
him wondering. 

The first one came about 
because of a careless, play by 
Tom Kent. He tried to boot the 
ball back to his goalie, but it was 
not hard enough and he evident- 
ly didn’t see Frenchie. “I only 


had it for a bit, not enough 


Icecats Split Bowling 


By T. Goode 

The University of Ver- 
mont’s Hockey Team came from 
behind to win its season opener 
against Bowling Green in over- 
time 7-6. 

The game featured a stellar 
performance from the Cats’ 
backup netman Andy Ashforth 
as well as a timely first goal by 
freshman Kirk McCaskill in over- 
time. “It was a great win. I’m 
extremely happy,” said Vermont. 
coach Jim Cross. “Our positional 
play in our own end was weak, 
but at least the kids were aggeres- 
sive,” 

The Catamounts started the 
scoring off when the Falcons of 
Bowling Green went a man 
down at 2:59 of the first period. 


The awesome Vermont power 
play (the Division’s most consis- 
tent last year) wasted little time 
in putting the puck in the net. 

Craig Homola found the 
range he had so often last year 


‘to put the Cats up 1-0 with less 


than a minute gone on the 
Power Play. Tim Cullity and 
Louis Coté picked up the assists. 

The husky Falcons evened 
the score five minutes later when 
Bowling Green’s Tom Newton 
scored a power play goal with 
Vermont a man down for having 
too many men on the ice. Jim 
Murphy put the Cats back on 
top at the 11:58 mark, with 
assists going to freshman Real 
Daigneault and Craig Homola. 

The Falcons 


evened up the 


score in the second period when 
Vermont’s Gary Prior got sent 
off for tripping. Bowling Green’s 
Brian McPhee scored _ their 
second power play, goal with 
5:53. showing on the clock. The 
rest of the period was marked by 
physical play with the. score 
remaining tied as the‘ buzzer 
sounded to end the period. 

The Falcons took the initia- 
tive early on in the third period 
when the Falcon’s Bill Newton 
bounced a slapshot off Cat 
netman Ashforth’s collar bone. 
Andy shook it off, but the 
Falcons refused to let up as Bill 
Newton put Ohio on top by 
pounding his own rebound in at 
the 2:50 mark Of Third Period. 
Steve Dawe gave Bowling Green 


ick in Finale , 1-1 


4 


Ken McInerey draws close marking from a Hartwick defender. 


really to have been able to do 
anything with it really. Ander- 
son smothered the ball just as I 
got to it,” Brian explained. 


Another time he got a‘hold ofa - 


beautiful pass about ten yards in 
front of the goal with just 
Anderson in the way, and he lost 
control. “I had been held,” he 
said. — 

Even so, Fleming, also in his 
last game for Vermont, did an 
excellent job. He hustled from 
beginning to end, and got kicked 
in the side by Kent for his 
aggressiveness. It’s true that he 
did run ‘into their goalie but the: 
ball was still loose at the time. 
Besides, Kent’s kick came when 
Fleming was down. However, no 
yellow or red’ cards were given 
ifor it, even though two penalties 
had been given earlier for less 
flagrant infractions of the rules. 

When the overtime began, 


the Warriors took over, keeping 
the-ball in the Cats’ zone for the 
first ten minutes of the period. 


Farley, Ryan, Milbank, Winstan- - 


ley, and Nedde all kept coming 
up with big plays to keep the 
ball out of their net. One close 
call came when Farley, after 
making a save and being caught 
out of the net, batted a header 
away that was mere feet from 
going in. His big paw reached 
into a crowd to knock it-away. 


The Catamounts definitely 
ended the season on'a high note, 
by tying the Warriors at 1-1. A 
number of them may play in an 
indoor soccer league during the 
winter, but the future looks 
cloudy for outdoor soccer here 
at UVM. But we can only hope 
that next year theyll. make the 
playoffs again. 


Green Series 


a two goal edge 48 seconds later 
by again rapping in a rebound to 
beat Ashforth. 

Midway through the period, 
however, the sleek green 
machine ‘cranked it into gear. 
With Bowling Green a man 
down, the Homola-Cote-Cullity| 
connection paid off when Cull- 
ity rapped home the rebound of 
one of Louis Cote’s blue line 
blasts. 

The Falcons scored again to 
make it 5 to 3, but the Cats were 
on the march and Jim Murphy 
pulled Vermont to within one 
with 18:16 showing on the clock 
by beating Bowling Green net-, 
minder Charko with a low blast 
for his second g 


(continued on page 45) 


of the night. Craig Homola had three goals and 
four assists against Bowling Green. 
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O 
Ww Student Prices! 


- Men Regularly $10 
Mon& Thur only $8 
Women Regularly $12 
Mon & Thur only $10 


113 College St., Burlington = Ph. 658-2884 


MCAB ARAMATOONS 
PRESENTS: 


JORMA 
INAWINONIEN! 


former lead guitarist for Jefferson Airplane & Hot Tuna 


THE ALL-STARS 


‘Just about the best blues band in the Southeast 
Rolling Stone 3 
2 
8PM FRI. NOV. 9th 
MIDDLE BURRY COLLEGE 
MEMORIAL FIELD HOUSE 
TICKETS $7.50 


AVAILABLE AT BAILYS MUSIC AND P AND PROCT ER { HALL 


X-C Excels in. N.E. 
Championships 


By J. E. Hart 
Ed Kusiaks’ goal this season 


was to finish in the top ten at 


the New England Championships 
this year and Vermont met all 
goals as they placed 8th out of 
41 teams, and 2nd in 24 teams. 
The Championships were held in 
the pouring rain and in two 
separate events, a sub-varsity 
and varsity. 

Kusiak commented that his 
team ran extremely well and 
that it was the highest team 


_ finish for a very long time. 


Leading Vermont in the sub- 
varsity race was Mike Myers 
finishing 9th in 26:33. Follow- 
ing Myers was freshman Steve 
Stebbins (from Burlington, Vt.) 
in 11th place, 26:38; Gregg 
Cress 16th, in 26:53, Kelly 


Hoopsters 


Bartlett, 18th in 26:58 and 
Randy Sightler, 19th in 27:01. 
UVM had a. team score of 
73, second only to New England 
College with 25. 

Providence College won the 
Varisty race with a score of 27, 
followed by New 
Varsity race with a score of 27, 
followed by New Hampshire 
with 136, and Vermont ran to 
an unprecedented 8th _ place 
finish in a field of over 40 teams 
from New England. 

Kevin Martell was the first 
Vermont harrier with a ‘time of 
25:37 for a 25th place finish. 
Following Martell was Kent 
Karns (28th), Bill Harvy (61st), 
Rick Solie (80th), and Jeff 
Meserve (94th). 


Open with 


Exhibition vs. Taiwan 


Area fans will not only have 
a chance to see the University of 
Vermont basketball team for the 
first time, they will also have a 
taste of international basketball 
in this, the pre-Olympic year, 
when the Catamounts host a 
team from the Republic of 
China (Taiwan) Thursday (Nov. 
8) at 7:30 p.m. at the Patrick 
Gym. - 
The game, expected to be 
fast-paced, will be the only game 
before the Catamounts open 
their. season Dec. 1, against 
Plattsburgh State, also at home. 
“Playing another opponent is 
very important at this stage, 
since it will give_us a chance to 
see how our offense is working,” 
said head coach Peter Salzberg. 
“For that reason alone, pre- 
season games are very useful. We 
are working on a new offense 
(stressing the running game), and 
a game with -an international 
opponent, who is accustomed to 
a‘rapid pace, should be invalu- 
able.” 

Many of the players on this 
Taiwan team will represent the 
Republic of China at the 1980 
Olympic Games.in Moscow next 
summer. The team is a veteran 
one, with many of the players 
25-26 years of age and experi- 
enced in international competi- 
tion. The team will be in the 
states for several weeks playing 
teams from. coast to coast. 

Concerning the Vermont 
team, Salzberg has been very 
pleased, particularly with the 
improvement at the guard posi- 
tion and the added strength of 
the returning forwards. “We 


have much more deptn at guard, 
with the return of Corey, Wielgus 
(Madison, CT), the addition of 
two freshmen, Dave Vigeant 
(Lite@afield, CT) and Paul Baker 
(Northbridge, MA) and the 
improvement of returning veter- 
ans, Dane Correll (Philadelphia, 
PA) and Rob McKenzie (Burling- 
ton). With the added depth out 
front, it directly will help Jeff 
Brown (West Nyack, NY) who 


last year Was asked to do every-’ 


thing. 
Up front,-Salzberg has been 
impressed with the physical 
strength of the forwards, led by 
tham, MA) and Bruce Beynnon 
(Burlington) and last year’s 
leading scorer, Mike Evelti (Bur- 
lington). Nocera and Evelti have 
been hobbled by injuries this fall 
(Nocera —strained Achilles’ ten- 
don, and Evelti — stress fracture 
of the foot), but both should be 
100% forthe season-opener, 
with Evelti about ready for the 
game with Taiwan Thursday. 
Nocera is questionable for 
Thursday’s game. Beynnon will 
be joined up front by sopho- 
more Steve Thode (Medford, 
NY) and freshman Tim Woodlee 
(McMinnvillé, TN), a 6-7 for- 
wafd who has impressed every- 
one in pre-season camp. 

Tickets for the Taiwan game 
Thursday are on sale at the 
athletic ticket office, Patrick 
Gym, Room 206, and at the 
door the night of the game. 
They are $2.00 for students, 
$2.50 for UVM faculty and staff 
and $3.00 for adult general 
admission. 


Women's Soccer Most 
Successful Season Ever 


Special to the Cynic 

The "1979 season was the 
best ever for the University of 
Vermont Women’s Soccer Team. 
Although the season ended on.a 
losing note, the team record was 
an outstanding 13-1. The first 
loss of the season to Cortland 
State of New York came follow- 
ing a tough overtime win the 
previous day at Connecticut. 

John Carter in his first year 
at Vermont credits his team with 
having some exceptional talent 
and great enthusiasm and the 
players feel John has taught 
them a great deal. 

In the fourteen game sche- 
dule at least thirteen players 
contributed to the scoring 
“effort. In addition, defense has 
been the name of the game all 
year. In the games played 
Vermont has scored 61 goals, an. 
average of 4.4 per game and 
their opponents have managed 
only 9 which is a .64 average per 
game. “Kiki” Sirop and Clau- 
dette Thibault shared the goalie 


duties thrdughout the season 
with Kiki recording 67 saves and 
Claudette saving 41 shots. 

Top scorers for the season 
were Hilary Engisch (18 goals, 6 
assists, 24 points), Cathy Jamula 
(12 goals, 6 assists, 18 points), 
Maddy Russell. (10 goals, 7 
assists, 17 points), Linda John- 
son (7 goals, 7 assists, 14 
points), Grace Emmert (1 goal, 
10 assists, 11 points). 

The team anxiously awaits 
the first EAIAW Regional Cham- 


-pionship to be played on 


November 9, 10 and 11 at 
Brown * University. UVM is 
seeded third behind UMass (1) 
and Cortland (2). On Friday, 
November 9th, the Catamounts 
will face the no. 6 seed St. John 
Fisher College of Rochester, 
New York. If Vermont wins 
their first game they will play 
.the winner of Cortland State and 
Penn. State. Both the coach and 
players aré Optimistic regarding 


the tournament and feel they | 


have a good chance to ‘win it all. 
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The Vertical Dimension: 
an Intro to Rock Climbin ng 


‘By Gordon Banks 

The purpose of rock climb- 
ing is not. clear. Many different. 
climbers have as many different 
explanations for why they pur- 
sue the sport. Some climbers 
can’t explain why they do it. 

Yet, a very personal motiva- 
tion exists. Most climbers agree 
that it is difficult to describe the 
experience, and only actual 


pursuit of the sport will reveal » 


its benefits. By following two 
climbers’ adventure maybe a 
better idea of this “experience” 
can be revealed. 

The setting is in the 
“Gunks,” a major rock climbing 
area in lower. New York state. 
Two UVM students are working 
on a route called Matinee, a 
series of overhangs: rated 5.10. 

' Russ puts in the protection 
which anchors the rope to the 
rock should a climber fall. After 
doing so he climbs down the 
rock to a small resting spot. Here 
he will rest for a minute and 
then go back up to the crux, the 
hardest section of a rock climb. 

‘“‘Ready,” he says, and I give 
him a nod confirming that I am 
ready if he should fall. As his. 
belayer, I feed the rope out 
which is connected to him while 
he climbs upward. By wrapping 
the rope once around my waist 
and tightening the wrap should a 
fatt occur, —I-—-cause—enough 
friction between the rope and. 
“my waist to stop the rope and 
catch the fall. RusS moves back 
up to the crux. He reaches up 
with his right hand and places-a 
finger stack in the overhanging 
crack. A finger stack or finger 
jam is done by wedging one 
finger into a very small crack in 
the rock and then stacking -the 
other three fingers on top of the 
wedged finger, thus, supporting 
the. wedged finger. Most of 
Russ’s weight will be hanging 
on the jammed finger. This can 
icel much like slamming a car 
door on your finger. , 

Now Russ is ready to place 
iis left hand on a small hand- 
hold slightly above ius bead. 
This move is awkward because 
this section of the cliff is ovei- 
hanging and the finger jam is not 
very secure, Russ eyes the good 


Field Hockey Tourney 


Special to the Cynic 

After recording its best 
record ever, ‘the University of ~ 
Vermont field hockey team, 
seeded No. 2, will participate in 
the EAIAW Region IA (Division 
Il) Field Hockey Championships 
at Ithaca, NY, Nov. 16-18. 

The Catamounts, 11-2-2, 
will meet Bentley College (8-5-2) 
in the opening round Nov. 16 at 
12:30 p.m. The rest @f the field 
follows: No. 1 Ithaca College 
(12-1-0) vs. No. 8 Hofstra (5-5), 
No. 3 Colgate (9-7-1) vs. No. 6 
Northeastern (6-6) and No. 4 
C.W. Post (10-3) vs. No. 5 
Plymouth State (8-5-2). 


~ §PORTS THIS WEEK 


DATE 
Nov. 8 (Thurs) © 


SPORT 

Volleyball — W 
Basketball — M 
Hockey — M 

Cross Country — M 


Volleyball 
Hockey — M 
Soccer — W 


—! 


Volleyball — W 
NOVEMBER 8, 1979 


- 
- 


9-(Fri.) 
10 (Sat.) 


10-11 (Sat-Sun) 


14(Wed.) 


hand-hold about 5 ft. above him 
which he wishes to reach: Going 
for it, he pulls up on his hands; 
his feet are desperately searching 
for the smallest ,of foot-holes. 
There are none. His body 
quickly weakens; his body starts: 
to shake; the belayer wakes up 
as Russ spits out quickly 
“WATCH MY ASS!” 

Next thing I know Russ has 
logged some more “air time” 
and is dangling from the end of 
the rope. But the fall has not 
shaken him: a bit; he is ready to 
go up and try again. 

For.a handful of UVM 
students, this is an ideal way of 
spending a weekend, although 
the rock climbing is limited in 


Vermont. There -are some local - 


cliffs at Bolton and some others 
in Smuggler’s Notch, but most. 
UVM rock climbers will travel to 
the more popular areas: Cathe- 
dral and Whitehorse Ledges in 
New Hampshire, the ““Gunks’’ in 
the New Paltz, N.Y., and in the 
Adirondacks, the Pok-O-Moon- 
shine cliff. 

These areas all have routes 


such as Matinee which have been _ 


established up the rock faces. 
The routes follow crack systems 
in the rock, while others do not 
follow cracks but go up crackless 
sections on the rock. This is 
called face climbing. Here, 


climbers tise small projections on — 


the rock tace to climb up on. If 
projections or cracks exist and 
the rock is smooth, the climber 
ascends by adlm™ring his rubber 
shoes to the rock. This is called 
friction climbing and is done on 
less steep cliff faces. Most routes 
have a combination of these 
three types of climbing. 


Rock climbs are also descri- 
bed by a rating. Matinee is rated 
a 5.10 for its difficulty. The 
ratings rangé’from 5.0 to5.12.A 
5.0 climb is very easy and almost 
anyone would have no trouble in 
ascent. Intermediate climbers 
usually are climbing 5.5 to 5.8. 
The better (or in some cases 


«the insane) climbers are found 


on climbs rated 5.9 to 5.12. A 
5.9 climb is generally considered 
difficult, a 5.10, very severe, a 
5.11, approaching human limits. 


Vermont, if it wins, will 
meet the winner of the North- 
eastern-Colgate game, Nov. 17 at 
2 p.m. A loss would eliminate 
the Catamounts from a run at 
the title and move them into the 
consolation round against the 
loser of that game. However, the 
top three finishers will qualify 
for the nationals, Nov. 28 — 
Dec, 1, at Princeton, NJ. 


Vermont has been paced by . 


right inside Jeanne Gaudreau, 12 
goals arid four assists and center 
halfback Linda Peabody, 10 
goals and four assists. The top 
defensive players have’ been 
Alice Barry, a link and a sweep- 


OPPONENT 


‘and a 5.12 
(people who do 5.12’s . are 
considered’ quasi-human — and 
may resemble an ape in appear- 
ance). 

Many times the climber 
need not even bother looking up 


. the rating in guidebooks’ for the 


name of the route implies quite 
well. what the climber can 
expect. A climber knows: what 
he or she is getting into when 
hearing such routes as Gorilla’s 
Delight, Open Cockpit, or Déath 
and Disfiguration, but what is 
the climber getting into on such 
routes as Cascading~ Crystal 
Kaleidoscope, Electric Aunt 
Jemima, or The Magic Mush- 
room Route?: 

It’s my turn for a try at the 
crux.,I go up to the crux and 
quickly burn out, peeling off the 
rock. I can’t hold the finger jam 
for .more than three seconds 
before my fingers give out and I 
drop. After a couple more falls | 
have progressed to a level just 
high enough to reach the gooc 
hand-hold with one hand. If I 


can get it, the worst will be over. 


Just as I maké the move for it, I 
hesitate slightly — I’m _ gone. 

. I hang from the end of the 
rope’ exhausted. I contemplate 
the challenge above me. I’m so 
close to. making the crux; all I 
need is a little more extension. 
It’s_time—for_me—to_mentally 
block out my exhaustion, the 
feeling of exposure above the 


treetops, falling, and the quality . 


of my protection. I need to 
concentrate and execute—a-series 
of hard moves. I’m against my 
greatest opponent... myself. 

Rock climbing is truly more 
than a sport; it’s an art, to have 
the skill‘and creativity to make a 
series of difficult movements 
upon the rock. 

' “What _me Russ” ; 
time I catch the large key 
hand-hold with three fingers, my 
body whiplashes, but I have 
made it. Running only on adrena- 
line I almost choke on a couple 
of easy moves before reaching a 
small knob which I can stand on 
with one foot. I put a piece of 
protection in and clip the rope 
into it, far above many who do 
not understand. 


2nd Seed 


erback Alice Rynick. The goalie 
is Pam. Donze, who has allowed 
only 17 goals in 15 games and 
has recorded 123 saves. Donze 
also has registered six shutouts. 

“Our defense has been the 
key for us this fall,” said head 
coach Janice Lange. “We haven’t 
scored as much as we would like, 
but our 11-2-2 mark can be 
attributed mostly to our fine 
defense. Our only two losses 
were to Division powers, Spring- 
field (3-0). and Massachusetts 


_(4-0).” Ithaca, the No. 1 seedin 


this tournament, shutout Spring- 
field, 2-0. 


SPRINGFIELD w/CONN. 


REPUBLIC OF TAIWAN 


at Northern Michigan 
at NCAA Qualifiers, 


Franklin Park, MA : 


at Tri-States, Keene, NH 
Hosted by Keene St 


at Norther Michigan 


at EAIAW Tournament, 
Providence, RI (Hosted by 
Brown Univ.) 


at Albany St. w/RPI 


DISCOVER 
RUTGERS 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Visit with our representative 


DATE: © Wednesday, November 14, 1979 
TIME: 9:00 a.m. 
PLACE: Center for Career Development 


Rutgers, a major research university, of- 
fers nearly 240 degree programs through 
eleven graduate and professional schools. 
Currently, over 13,000 students are en- 
rolled in master’s, specialist, and doctora! 
level study at New Brunswick-Piscataway, 
Newark, and Camden. The university 
makes available numerous assistantships, 
fellowships, and scholarships on a com- 
petitive basis. 


everiy pear 


Special 
Purchase! 


Man-tailored, 
Wool tweed 


Blazers 


7 99 0\gly 


Fully lined, handsome go-with- 


Regularly 
to 100. 


"everything tweeds at a very 


special price. Sizes 6 to 16. 


PARK FREE — RIDE FREE — 
Just present your ticket 

at Beverly Pearl. One 
hour free parking at 
Burlington Square, or 
return CCTA Bus Token. 


3 Church St., Downtown = Phone 863-6522 


Apverrisine 3 


oA ag AERESTED Wh cywic ¢ 


E TIME 
DO ANE RET 


" Is A TWO aren: 
COMMITMENT 


Lunch: Dinner - Cocktails 
_ reservations 658:6633 


Entrance under the canopy 4f Pine ¢Bank Sis. 
DIRECT BUS SERVICE 
FROM CAMPUS,TO CAMPUS 
THANKSGIVING BREAK 


Reservations Required 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 20th. 


4:45 pm LV. UVM 5:00pm. 


6:55 pm. 
8:30 pm AR. Bellows Falls _ 7:50pm 
| 9:45 pm. AR. Brattleboro 8:15pm. 
AR. Paramus 12:25am. 
12:50 am. 


AR. White River 7:00pm. 


AR. Springfield | 9:30pm 
AR. Hartford | 
AR. New Haven - 12:05 pm. 


LV. UVM 5:00pm : 
AR. Montpelier 5:45pm AR. Bridgeport. 11:30pm. 
AR. Barre * 6:05pm. , ‘ei 


*> 


AR. Boston. 9:45pm. 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 21st. 


LV. SMC 11:30am. LV. SMC 11:30am 


UVM 12:01pm UVM /12:01pr 
AR. White River 1:55pm. 


AR. Rutland 1:50pm. ; 
AR. Bennington 3:25pm. AR. Bellows Falls 2:40 pm. 
AR. Albany | 4:30pm. AR. Brattleboro 3 3:15 pm 
AR. Paramus 7:25pm AR. Springfield 4:30pm 
AR. New York 7:50pm. AR. Hartford 5:15pm 
LV SMC 11:30am: AR. New Haven 6:05pm 
' | AR, Bridgeport 6:30pm 
~ UVM 12:01pm 
x _- Busses Leave From 
gomiane gated 12:45pm UVM PATRICK GYM 
' ,; : SMC ALLIOT HALL 
' ; Nov. 25 will discharge on 
AR. Boston — hi 


TICKETS ON SALE ON CAMPUS 
UVM-BILLINGS 11/15. 12:015pm §-« SMC-Alliot Hall © =, 11/14 


: =,» 
11/26: Sees “116 1 am-1pm 


~n Saeteeall 


‘Pérspective: 


Future Masnini- 
Lament — 


By T. Goode 

Some years back, when the 
university decided to do .away 
with football,“an opinion, if not 
a consensus, ensued that student 
life, as well as the perennially 
strained budget would survive 
quite well without a weekly 
grid-iron spectacle. 

There was much to offer in 
the way of diversion in the 
school’s surroundings and what’s 
more, the so-called powers of 
Notre Dame, Southern Cal, 
Michigan and Texas saw little 
gain for themselves travelling to 
this. gridiron mecca of ‘the 
mountains to face the awesome 
Catamounts of UVM. 

With this passing of the 
Pigskin Era came the passing of 
another collegiate experience 
into the annals of Vermont 
history. As time-honored as the 
crib sheet, as traditional as 


-plagiarism, the homecoming 


weekend was relegated to obli- 


- vion. 


The closest thing we have to 
offer in the way of a formal 
autumn celebration is the annual 
Oktoberfest. It can be loads of 
fun if one enjoys Bavarian folk 
dancing, warm-German beer, and 
the scenic Redstone carpus. If 
not, one surely sorely misses the 
organized madness that accom- 
panies the homecoming in most 
college towns around the coun- 
try. 

I-hope the day never comes 
that I return here as a_ grey 
haired if not successful alumnus 
with no more memories and 
anecdotes to share with those 
then-enrolled than the amazing 
new techniques the folk dancers 
have mastered and how well 


. Camel’s Hump _has survived the 


onslaught of time. 

The closest thing this school 
has in the way of institution- 
alized mayhem is the madness 
downtown after the last exams 
in May. This type of lunacy 
makes for fond recollections on 
the part of those currently 
trying to qualify themselves as 
alumni. Twenty years from now, 
if this event. continues, unham- 
pered by the local disenchant- 
ment, the chance to laugh in the 
face of Father Time will no 
doubt inspire ‘those sentimenta- 
lists to shinny up the traffic 
lights and prove to the crowd 


FACILITIES. 
Thursday, November 8 


Friday, November 9 
games should be completed. 
Sunday, November 11 


welcome. 
Wednesday, November 14 


HOURS: 


- PFG Complex closed. 


intramural News 


YOU MUST HAVE A VALID UVM I.D. TO USE THE 


All Intramural Basketball Games cancelled for Men’s 
Varsity Basketball Game. Check schedule for rescheduled 
game time. Weight Room and Gymnasium closed. 


Men’s and Women’s Racquetball — Round 4 deadline. 
- All Round 4 games should be completed. 
Coed Racquetball — Round I deadline. All Round I 


Meeting of the Badminton Club, 6:30—8:00 p.m., 
Southwick Gym. All students, faculty and staff members 


_ All Intramural Ice Hockey games Cancelled. Men’s 
varsity Ice Hockey game. Check schedule for rescheduled 
game time. Ice rink and track closed. 


PFG COMPLEX — 1979 THANKSGIYING VACATION 


Tuesday, November 20 — 
Wednesday, November 21 — 12 noon — 1:00 p.m. 
Faculty & Staff; 12 noon — 1:00 p.m. Faculty & Staff 
‘ swim; 1:00-3:00 p.m. Open courts, no reservations taken; 
3:00 p.m. — — PFG Complex closes.. ene 
Thursday, November 22 to Sunday, November 


“Monday, November 23 — Resume regular houts. 


how the ravages of .age have 
spared their well-preserved loins. 

The tightest alumni this side 
of the Charles River no doubt 
belong to. that most venerable of 
establishments, the Chicken 
Bone. Once a week, on Friday 
afternoons, they descend upon 
this time-honored watering hole 
to hold. their weekly alumni 
meeting. 

To qualify as a bona fide 
member of this most august of 
institutions is no mean feat. 
First, one must accommodate 
his composure to the steerage 
class conditions. The next step is 
to avail oneself of the bargain 
rates on a pitcher of beer. The 
real alumni quaff it right out of 
a pitcher. Next, one must inhale 
the high octane chili with a 


minimum of Ritz crackers. The . 


chili is free and gives one a nice 
warm feeling inside, sort of like 
a volcano. 

The final task is necessary, 
only if one wishes to communi- 
cate with others, it being the 
mastery of lip and mind reading. 
After 4 p.m., the crowd indulges 
in group therapy along the lines 
of spontaneous screams. Every- 
one joins in until the roar once 
more requires massive lubrica- 
tion. This misplaced booster 
spirit requires nothing more than 
a focal point in the way of some 
annual event or contest to bring 
this zeal somewhere -close—to 
campus, but the Chickenbone 
alumni are quite happy to call 
their Friday afternoons just such 
an event and designate their 
ritual just such a contest. 

Therefore, barring the 
return of some organized and 
institutionalized madness along 
the lines of a football home- 
coming, I shall be at quite a loss 
telling my own sons and their 
sons what I did in those dark 
ages of the late 1970’s when I 
wanted to cut loose. 

Instead, my itinerary will no 
doubt say something along the 
lines: of “‘gone fishing in Ver- 
mont” every couple of years or 
so. With*neither rod nor bait, I 
shall roli into town and try to 
slip unnoticed to see if the 
alumni still meet for Friday 
afternoon sessions at the Chick- 
enbone Cafe and to see if I still 
qualify as one of them. 
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History: The Man. 
Behind the Trophy 


By T. Goode 

As the college football season reaches its midway point 
in the drive to the post-season bowl games, the subject most ” 
talked about>is. who should win the Heisman trophy, 
awarded annually to the nation’s best college . football 
player, 

While the awarding of the prize is always the subject of 
heated debate, the legacy of the man whose name adorns 
the trophy is all but forgotten by today’s fans. 

His name was George Heisman and he was one of the 
greatest college football coaches the game ever saw. He 
legalized the forward pass, originated the hidden ball trick, 
introduced the center snap, and invented the scoreboard 
listing downs, yards to go, and other pertinent information. 

He: was also something of an eccentric in his coaching 
practices. He forbade soup or hot water being served or 
used by his players because. he believed it would weaken’ 
them. His team wasn’t allowed such treats as nuts, apples, 
or coffee. Heisman liked raw meat, so his teams ate lots of 
it. 


‘ Locks up to 5: pairs of skiis ’ 
‘Fits most imports & compacts 


IMPORTED PARTS CENTER 
3060 Williston Rd.,So. Burlington, Vt. 


His personal philosophy was a precursor to Woody 
Hayes: “The coach should be masterful and commanding... 
He has not the time to say please or mister... he must be 
severe, arbitrary, and little short of czar.”’ 

Heisman also displayed a noted distaste for the sports- 
writers of his day. The event that won him a permanent 
place in the football record books was a result of that 
distaste. It seems Coach Heisman was particularly disgusted 
with the local writers’ habit of comparing the number 
of points Heisman’s Georgia Tech team scored against their 
opponents and basing their judgments on the team’s 
strength on that. 

, “We at Tech determined to show folks it was no 
difficult thing to run up the score. in one easy game.” 

About 1,000 people were on hand on October 7, 1917 
when Heisman decided to demonstrate what he meant. His 
Georgia Tech team took the field against lowly Cumberland 
College of Lebanon, Tenn., and by the time the first half 
had ended, his team led by a lopsided score of 126-0. 

But Heisman was by no means through. When the game 
ended, his Georgia team had amassed 528 yards in rushing, 
220 yards in kickoffs and punt returns and not thrown a 
single pass. Heisman had proved his point and immortalized 
his Georgia Tech team, as well as that of Cumberland 
College, by playing the most one-sided game in history, 
which Georgia Tech won 222-0! at 


Bowling Green (cont. from p.41) 


= 


"Ski Racks For Imports 


658-0707 


495 


With Ashforth pulled in 
favor of a sixth skater, the Cats 
had the stage set for an early 
season cardiac finish. Louis Cote 
hit Craig Homola deep on the 
left side of the F&lgon’s zone. 
Craig found Tim Cullity all alone 
on the right and the big center 
swept the pass into the open side 
to send the game into overtime. 

Freshman Yves Robitaille 
drew a tripping penalty six 
seconds into the overtime period 
and Vermont was forced to play 
i man down in sudden death. 

Ash forth 
equal to the occasion by making 
i pair of spectacular glove saves 
to keep Vermont in the game, 
Louis Cote turned things around 
by hitting Gary Prior with a lead 
pass at center ice. Prior found 
McCaskill streaking down the 
right side, the Freshman wing 
whistled one between Bowling 
Green goalie’ Chorko’s pads, 
threading the needle from ‘twen- 
ty-five feet out for. a very 
auspicious beginning to what, 
hopefully, is a long career for 
McCaskill and a successful cam- 
paign for Vermont’s hockey 
team, 

Despite a four-goal third 
period from the Cats, Bowling 
Green took Saturday’s game, 

Barry Mills scored with less 
than two minutes remaining to 
lift the Falcons to a split of the 
(wo game series. 

Vermont opened the third 
period by drilling three goals 
past Bowling Green goalie Mike 
David in 39 seconds to jump 
ahead §-4, But the Falcons 
quickly recovered to prove that 
they could also score rapid-fire 
goals, beating Sylvain Turcotte 
twice in 48 seconds to reclaim 
the lead. The teams traded goals 
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proved himself. 


. later, Kirk McCaskill beat David 


‘ his own 17 seconds later to put 


and UVM came up on the short 
end. at the final buzzer. 

Bowling. Green scored the 
first period’s only goal and 
increased their lead with another 
a minute into the second stanza. 

Craig Homola got the Cats: 
on the scoreboard with his first 
goal of the night at 2:39, assis- 
ted by Gary Prior and Tom 
Cullity. The Falcons tallied two 
more goals to~lead 4-1 before 
Bob Torney scored on a break- 
away at 7:20. 

Three and a half minutes ~ 
into the third period, Homola 
started the fireworks with his 
second goal. Just—22 seconds 


on a rebound to tie the score at 
3:59. 

Billy Kangas, who assisted 
on McCaskill’s goal, got one of 


LIVING/LEARNING 
FALL PROGRAM 


FAIR 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER IO, 1979 
HHAM-2PM _— FIREPLACE LOUNGE 
EXHIBITS, DEMONSTRATIONS, MUSIC & MORE 


UVM in the lead. Tom Cullity 
got an assist on the play. 

The lead lasted only five 
minutes as Tim Alexander 
scored for the Falcons at 9:04. 
Brian MacLellan bulled his way 
past Louis Cote to put Bowling 
Green ahead léss than a minute 
later. 

Nermont cashed in on a 
power play at 17:56 with 
Homola feeding Cullity from 
behind the net to tie the score 
again at 6-6. But Mills fired 
the game-winner with 1:33 left 
in the contest. 

Despite the loss, UVM head 
coach Jim Cross was satisfied - 


ming ‘titer han ae 1980-81 PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Sty tow vhs rr MATERIAL WILL BE AVAILABLE 
Vermont (1-1) will play - 


another Friday-Saturday series 
against Northern Michigan in 
Marquette, Mich. Nov. 9-10. 
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If you think you've just 
about had it with the classroom, 
leaving school is not your only 
alternative. A service-learning 
internship with the Center for 
Service-Learning combines your 
classroom learning with on-site 
experiential projects. At. the 
same time, you continue normal 
progress towards your degree. 
Interested? Contact A Center for 
Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House, 656-2062. 


Try New Things 


Are you unsure about what 


~ you want to do with your life? 


Do you have interests you’d like 
to try out before leaving the 
school environment? Why don’t 
you come and talk to someone 
who has stepped out of the 
classroom and knows what it’s 


. like. These people are a part of 


the University Year for Action 
(U.Y.A.) program offered 
through the Center for Service- 
Learning. They will be at the 
Billings Round Room on the 
Main Floor November 15. from 
10:00-3:00. If you’re interested 
in any kind of internship or the 
U.Y.A. program, please stop by 
and talk to us. 


Breaking Out | 


Students may break their 
room and board contracts 
through Friday, November 2, 
1979. Following November 2 


-and for the balance of the fall 


semester, release from contract 


will be granted only for’ the. 


reasons ‘cited in the housing 
contract. 

Requests for unqualified 
contract release for the spring 
semester will be accepted begin- 
ning Monday, November 5, 
1979. The number of students 
released from their contracts will 
be limited. Requests will be 
taken on a first-come basis. All 
requests must be directed IN 
PERSON to the Office of 
Residential Life, 25 Colchester 
Avenue (Mansfield House). No 
requests will be accepted prior 
to November 5. Students 
released from their contracts will 
be charged a $50 penalty fee. 

Students with legitimate 


reasons for contract breakage as . 


identified in .the Room and 
Board Contract (withdrawal 
from the University, completion 
of a degree program, marriage, 
leaves of absence, or medical 
reasons) may. request to be 
released from. their contracts, 
without penalty, with the -per- 
mission of their Area Coordine- 
tor. 


Photagraphic 
tin 


“Self,” a - photographic 


expression of the inner self by. 


the University of Vermont 
Living/Learning Center Photo- 
graphy program, will be on 
display in the UVM -Livin 


NEED CREDIT? 


Too young to borrow? 

New in town/no references? 
‘Erase bad debt records. 
Skip bills without ruining credit — 

Receive loans within weeks of beginning this program 
Information on updated credit laws and legislation 
Your rights under the Federal Credit Acts 


send Cesk * WALL STREET SS CO. 


“earning Center Gallery ,Novem- 


ber’T2 through the 21st. Gallery 
hours are 12 noon to 8 p.m., 
‘Monday through Saturday. Stu- 
dents from the program will be 
on hand to host a gallery open- 
ing Friday evening, November 
16th, at 7 p.m. 


Women and 
The Law: 


The American Association 
of University Women is sponsor- 
ing a program on Women and 
the Law that is free and open to 
the Public on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 13, 1979 at 8:15 p.m. at 
Delahanty Hall, Trinity College. 
Included in the program are: 
Moderator Debra Martin, an 
associate of Downs Rachlin and 
Martin; Panelists Sarah -Stahl, 
Attorney General’s office; Mont- 
pelier; Ejizabeth Grant Rome, 
Attorney General’s —_ Office, 
Montpelier; Lonny Heselov 
Dolin, of Downs Rachlin, and, 
Martin. 

‘ The discussions will cover 
the areas of Domestic Relations, 
Employment, Credit, and Estate 


Planning. General questions in - 


these areas are invited. 


Do You 
Want to 
Change UVM? 


Do you believe that stu- 
dents should be required to take 
courses outside of their disci- 
pline? Do you think classes are 
overcrowded? 

If you’re interested in inter- 
viewing fellow students on these 
and other issues, then come 
down to Marsh Lounge in the 
Billings Student Center at 7:00 
p.m. on Friday. There will be a 
meeting of all those who are 
interested in helping conduct the 
UVM poll. 

The UVM poll is designed to 
survey the UVM undergraduate 
population on a variety of issues, 
but will center on the quality of 
education at this university. 


Rape 


Awareness 
Day 


. Rape Awareness Day is 
Monday, November) 12. There 
will be activities all day includ- 
ing speakers from the Rape 
Crisis Center, Men Against Rape, 
the Burlington Police Depart- 
ment plus a female black belt in 
Judo talking on “Loving Self 
Defense.” Frieda Klein will be 
talking on Rape Culture at Ira 
Allen Chapel Monday night at 
8:00. This will be followed by a 
Take Back to Night Walk. Wear 
red and white all day. This is 
sponsored by the Women’s Or- 
ganization and Referral Center 
and the’Speaker’s Bureau. 


The Living ‘Leaning Center 
will hold their annual Fall 
Program Fair this Saturday, Nov. 
10 from 10—2:00. Come see 
what the 1979-80 programs have 
lined up. For more information, 
call the -Director’s office at 
x4200. 


-Mademoiselle’s 


Ski 
Extravaganza 


Interested in skiing? Want 
to learn about the latest in 
equipment from Trac and 
Roffe? Then come to Mademoi- 
selle’s. Ski Extravaganza in Bill- 
ings Main lobby November 14 at 
noon. Win a free Trac or Nordica 
T-shirt, leave With a free poster 
or two, learn the newest facts on 
winter photography from 
Kodak, taste the- newest .tea 
from Bigelow, plus a whole lot 
more! 


Gutterson 
Skating Rink 


The Gutterson Skating Rink 


‘'schedule for 1979-80 is as 


follows: 

Monday, 12:05 — 1:05 p.m. 
I.D. Skating. 

Tuesday, 12:15 — 12:55 
p.m. I.D. Skating. 

Wednesday, 12:05 — 1:05 
p.m. LD. Skating. 
Thursday, 12:15 .— 12:55 
p.m. I.D. Skating. 

Friday, 9:30—11:45 a.m. 
Student Recréation Skating; 
12:00—1:00 p.m. I.D. Skating; 


1:15—2:45 p.m. Student Recrea- , 


tion Hockey; 8:00—9: 00 p.m. 
Faculty and Staff Family Skat- 
ing; 9:00—10:15 p.m. I.D. SKat- 
ink; 10:30—12:00 p.m. Faculty 
Hockey. 

Saturday, 7:15—9: wy p.m. 
1.D. Skating. 

Sunday, 1:00—2:30 p.m. 
Public Skating; 3:00—4:30 p.m. 
Public Skating; 7:15—8:45 p.m. 
L.D. Skating. 

' 1.D. Skating is tor anyone 
with a valid student, faculty or 
staff I1.D. Public Skating is $1.00 
for adults and $.50 for students. 
Note that these times are subject 
to change due to varsity hockey 
games and vacation periods. 

On November 9 and 10, 
beginning ‘at 10 am., two 
Hologram production workshops 
(one day each) will be held in 
the Living/Learning Gallery and 
Photo Lab. The fee is $25 for 
the general public and $15 for 
college and high school students. 
For registration of information, 
‘call 656-4200. . 

On display all week, til 
November 10, in the Living/ 
Learning Gallery will .be three 
dimensional images and laser 

‘Holography apparatus. The Gall- 
ery is open from 12—8 p.m. 


SOLVE ALL 
THESE 
CREDIT 

PROBLEMS 
with 

THE CREDIT GAME 


TH AVE. 
SUITE 1306. 


Take part in a.workshop or stop 
by and see the exhibit, and find 
out what holography is all 
about. 


Major 


Problems? 


Are you having difficulty 
choosing a major? Would you 
like some help exploring acade- 
mic options for next semester? 
Are.you questioning whether to 
transfer to another school. or 
college? If you have similar 
concerns, come see us at the 
Advising Referral Center, 303 
Grasse Mount, or call x4174. 


Your Future in 
The Bell 
Systems 


Meet with representatives of 
the Bell System, to discuss your 
future. On. Sunday, November 
11 at 4 p.m. in Living/Learning 


-Center Fireplace Lounge. For 


information call Paul, Brian, or 
Mike at extension 4254. Spon- 
sored by The International Busi- 
ness Program, “ 


Hypnotize 
Yourself 


The Counseling and Testing 
Center, 146 South Williams 
Street, announces hypnosis and 
telaxation service for’ students 
experiencing concentration diffi- 
culties, performance anxiety, or 
other mental obstacles to aca- 
demic effectiveness. 45 minute 
sessions will be held on Thurs- 
day at 9:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. 
Please call 3340/3341 for sign 
up. ‘ ; 


Career in Law? 
Interested in a 


A special group session will 
be held on Saturday, November 
10 for all students interested in 
learning more about law school 
admission, the law school exper- 
iencé arid careers in law. 

Beginning at 10:00 a.m. at 
B112 Angell Lecture Center, 
Cook Building, Dr. Patrick Hut- 
ton, Professor of History, will 
provide information about the 
Pre-Law Advisory. Committee at 
UVM. From 10:30 a.m. — noon, 
Dr. Hutton will moderate a 
panel consisting of Admission 
Representatives from Vermont 
Law School, Boston College, 
New: York Law School, Univer- 
sity of Maine and Western New 
England. 

An afternoon session, from 
1:30—3:00 p.m. will feature 
individuals from various fields of 
law discussing the law school 
experience and careers in law. 
Dr. George Sher, Professor of 
Philosophy, will moderate this 
panel; Speakers include: Phoebe 
Mo Assistant to Gov. Snell- 
ing; Norm Blaise, Deputy States’ 
Attorney, Chittenden County; 
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mont Bar Review Program; Peter 
Gelhar, UVM °78,)\first year law 
student at Boston) allege Lisa 
Kesar, second ‘year law student 
at Vermont Law School. 

We strongly urge all those 
students interested in a career in 


law to attend these informative 
sessions. 


Shape-Note 
Sing 


There will be a shape-note 
sing tonight (Nov. 8) at 7:00 
p.m. in Room 206 Southwick. 
Larry Gordon of the Word of 
Mouth Chorus will be here to 
start us off for the season. If you 
like to’ sing, come along and 
bring a friend or two! For 
information about the next sing, 
call Ann, 862-8300. 


Melvin Photos 


During’ the month of 


‘November, the Chittenden Trust 


Company is: exhibiting color 
photographs by Betsy Thrasher 
Melvin at both the Burlington 
Square main office and also at 
the Church Street, Burlington 
office. Mrs. Melvin and her 
husband Tom, who’ together 
form the Artistic Alliance of 
Essex Center, have created this 
exhibit of Vermont scenes as a 


tribute to the poetry of Robert— 


Frost. Many of the photographs 
are favorites from the Melvins’ 


book Robert Frost Country 


which was published in 1977. 
Both the book and the photo- 
graphs serve as a testimony to 
the beauty of Robert Frost’s 
poetry and Vermont’s scenery in 
all seasons as captured by the 
Melvins. 

Also during November, 


there is an exhibit of photo-- 
_graphs by Tom Longino of 


Milton at the Chittenden’s Willis- 
ton Road, South Burlington 


- office. Longino, a graduate of 


the Rhode Island School of 
Photography, is currently a staff 
member at the University of 
Vermont. 


Essence 
of Culture 


Part 2 of “Essence of 
Culture” is on the way. The next 
event will be Latin American 
Fiesta. It will be on Friday, 
November 9 at 5:30 — 10:00. 


This event will include séveral , 


Latin American dishes, films/ 
slide show, art and - music. 

Tickets will be sold on a 
first-come, first-serve basis. and 
must e purchased before Wed- 
nesday, November 7. Also tic- 
kets may be reserved for Part 3, 
a soulful Thanksgiving, which 
will be held on Saturday, 
November 17. For additional 
information please call Center 
for Cultural Pluralism, 
656-3819, Sunday—Thursday, 
12:00 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. and 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. — 2:00 p.m. 
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“Tired of being without credit, or‘up to your neck in 
‘minimum payments’? With this book you will learn how 
to make the $300 billion credit industry jump at your 


ONLY 95.95 


(N.Y. residents add 8% Sales Tax) 
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The Cynic classified ads are” 


printed free of charge ta anyone . 


in the community. If you would 
like to run a classified ad, please 


write or type-it on a_standard™ 


sheet of paper and bring it in to 
the Vermont Cynic in lower 
Billings Center. No ads will be 
accepted by telephone. The 
deadline for Thursday's paper is 
Monday_at 12:00 noon. No ads 
will be accepted after that time. 


MISC.. 


Plan ahead — the UVM! 
Outing Club will be doing 
inventory from Fri. Nov. 30 to 
Fri. Dec. 7. No equipment will 
go out during that time_in order 
for a proper inventory to be 
done. We would appreciate your 


help in this matter. Thanks — _ 


the O.C. people. 


Apples for sale — by UVM 
Greenhouse every Friday 12-4. 


For sale — Singer ‘‘Genie” 
sewing machine. Portable with 
case and accessories. Has zig-zag, 
multi-zig-zag and blindstitch. In 
very good condition, $85. Call 
Debbie at x3870. 


For sale — 1 pr. used Frye 
boots, size’ 10, good condition, 
$20. 1 pr. Dunham hiking boots, 
size 11, grey leather, worn less 
than 10 times, excellent condi- 
tion, $30. 


Preplan and develop your 
January internship placements 
now before pre-registration. For 
assistance contact Center for 
Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House, 656-2062. 


Interested in helping high 
school age people develop 
internships in the community? 
Find out about this challenging 
position through * Center 
Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House, 656-2062. 


It is time to plan your next 
year. University Year for Action 
has 12 month placements at 
Howard Mental Health and the 
Community Correctional Center 
to name a few. Stipends and 
credit are available. More details! 
at Center for Service-Learning,, 
Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


Waterbeds $100.00 — Best 


price quality products. Waterbed . 


unit, includes lap seam mattress 
(king, queen, double, super size) 
_ 13 yr. guarantee. U.L. Approved 
“Heater 4 yr. guarantee, durable 
safety liner and algaecide. Check 
it out. You:owe it to yourself. 
655-3840. 
Evening work — _ need 
responsible person to baby-sit 9 
month old baby in my Rich- 
mond home a few week nights. 
Baby sleeping biggest portion of 
time. Plenty of freetime. Call 
Donna at 434-2822. 


Attention! Reward offered! 
for information or return of the 
gray and white alpaca shawl 
stolen Oct. 18-19 from the L/LC 
showcases. I’m still waiting to 
get it back — it’s not too late. 
No questions will be asked — all 
will be in the strictest confi- 
_ dence. I’m not interested in who 
you are, all I: want?is the shawl 
to be returned. Leave it at the 
L/LC desk or a note in my box 
(161 L/LC). Or you got it out of 
the case, why don’t you just put 
it back — it’d be great to see it 
there... x4393, Debbie. Scandi- 
navian Suite, X-120. (P.S. | 
realize you liked it, but why not 
just have told me so instead 
of taking it?) 


Lost—{stolen???) gray and 
white Norwegian mittens 
w/snowflake design. Either at 
Bailey or L/LC store. x4393, 
Debbie. ey sel 
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Great. Deals! Women’s 
4-piece suit — All Wool. Size 12 
vest, jacket, pants and skirt in 
green, tan and cream plaid. 
Asking $80. Also women’s Miss 
Capezio boots, size 7%4—8. $80 
boots going for only $55 and 
only worn once. Call Betsy, 
656-3850. Leave name = and 
Phone number if I’m not in. 


Sailboat/utility boat, 3.6 
meter “dura float’’ main and jib 
equipped with trailor. Must sell, 
asking $425, 656-2965 days, 
658-4145 evenings. 


Typing, proofreading, edit- 
ing, Jill Mason, 863-5616. Keep 
trying. 


Typing done by highly 
experienced business college 
graduate. Very reasonable rates. 
Prompt and professional service. 
All work done on IBM equip- 
ment. Free pickup and delivery 
on campus. From envelopes to 
theses, and much, much’ more. 
Call Laurie at 434-3366 (toll- 
free) anytime! 


Qualified manuscript typist. 
Twenty-four hour service at 
affordable prices. -Rush jobs 
done at higher rates. For service 
call June 862-4149. 


Term papers typed sare 
day service usually. Keyboard 
Associates, 96 So. Union St., 
Burlington. 863-5783. $1.00 per 
page. F 


- Sony Trinitron, 9 inch port- 
able color television. Good con- 
‘dition. Call Gary, 863-4831. 


Sheepskin coat, genuine 
fleece lined. Used 1 season, must 
sell, $100 negotiable. Call Moril 
862-0523. 


For sale — 150 ft. Edelrid 
Everdry climbing rope a figure- 
eight descending ring assortment 
of carabiners and nylon runner. 
All equipment is a month old, 
no falls on any of it. Must sell 
immediately! Great prices! Call 
Dave, 402 Wills, x3493. 


Sears. 19 inch girls bicycle, 1 
speed, with foot brakes and 
book “rack, good condition, 
425-2644. 3 

Slightly used photography 
equipment: Vivitor E-32 enlar- 
ger, Premier 4 in 1 easel, GAF 
developing tank, brownie. dark 
room lamp kit, tongs, thermo- 
meter, chemicals and more. Call 
425-2644 after 5 p.m. 


Pressure cookers for sale — 
Presto aluminum 3 qt and.6 qt 
pots with recipe booklets and 
instructions. Best offers accept- 
ed. -Call 425-2644 evenings. 


BOW, fiberglass ‘Bear 56”, 
30 Ib. pull, right or left hand. 
$10. Call 425-2644. 


Needed — interviewers to 
help conduct the UVM poll. A 
commitment of about 10 hours 
of your time over the next two 
weeks is necessary. Meeting 
Friday at 7:00 p.m. in Marsh 
Lounge of the Billings Student 
Center. All are welcome. 


Wanted — place to live 2nd 
semester near campus. Non- 
smoking upper classman. Can 
pay up to $150/month. Am neat 
and compatable, need more 
space than L/L has. Can take 
over your 2 or 3 bedroom 
apartment or become a room- 


mate. 


— 
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For sale — used furniture. 
Twin bed mattress and box 
spring -(can also be used as a 
couch) $35. Hardwood 3-drawer 
dresser with detachable mirror, 
$30. 2 bookcases each at $7.50. 
All in good condition. Call 
656-2965 days or 658-4145 
evenings. 
club meets 


Yoga every 


morning at 8:15 a.m. There is no ~ 


charge and no commitment. 
Come as frequently as you like. 
For more information call Art at 
x4242 OM. 


Do you find Computer 
Science a breeze? If you do, 
don’t come to the CS11 study 
group that meets every Monday 


night at 9 p.m. in B101 Living/- - 


Learning. 


Having problems with Math 
21? Join our Wednesday night 
study group at 9:30 in B101 
Living/Learning.. A good time is 
guaranteed for all (HA HA!) 


Does UVM have spirits? 
Drink some spirits and come to 
the home opener for the 


_ V-hockey team this Wednesday 


against Lowell, the defending 
Division I! Champs. Should be a 
good party. See you there. 


_ Volunteers are needed to 
supervise the gym, 
sporting tournaments, fund 
raise, lend spiritual support, or 
to simply visit incarcerated souls 
at the Chittenden Community 
Correctional Center in S. Burl- 
ington. If you want to get 
involved, call Art Cunningham at 
x4242 or drop by the Mytho- 
logy Suite in A224 Living and 
Learning. See ya. 


WHEELS _ 


For sale — 1972 F-100 
pickup truck. standard 302 (V-8) 
tuff-koted when new, 8’ bed, 
trailer hitch, runs well, $950 or 
best offer. 482-3068 evenings. 


_ 10-speeds — 2 girls 24” 
bikes. Excellent condition. 
Motobecane $150, Takara $110. 
Cal Val 656-4250. 


Wanted — 2 used snow tires 
to fit a Datsun 1200 coupe. Call 
Dave, 402 Wills, x3493. 


Autos for sale ‘68 GMC 
school bus $1200. Call Chris, 
862-4356. _ 


For sale — 1973 Oldsmobile 
Cutlass, body & engine in very 
good condition. Asking $995, 
must see to appreciate. 
658-4323 evenings. 


For sale — two almost new 
VW snow tires, $30. Call 
656-3380 (day), 658-3832 


(evenings). Ask for Rodger. 


Subaru GL-1974. New 
brakes, clutch and 4 radials; 
some’. rust, runs well, very 
dependable. $1200 or best offer. 
Julie, 864-4084. 


Install your own ammeter — 
oil pressure gauge. Still in 
original box, $10.00. 


Car for sale — 1972 Mercury 
Comet, 4-door automatic, 
68,000 miles, good engine, very 
dependable car. Snow tires, 
included. Asking $900. Call 
863-2175 after 5. Keep trying. 


organize 


77. Jeep C-J7 Renegade 
auto. 258 Cid engine, quad trac., 
low range P/B, P/S, H/D cooling 
stab bar, cold climate pkge., 
H.D. alt. hard top, chap. lock, 
C.B. radio. Asking $5,200. Cal 
Andy at 658-4168. 

For sale — 1973 Ford Pinto 
4-speed 4 cyl: Just inspected. 
Body solid, in good condition. 
Runs well. 25 mpg. 83,000 
miles. Has been well taken care 
of, Best offer. Call 878-8892 
after 5. Keep trying. 


1974 Jeep CJ5, runs well, 
body: fair. Asking $1800. -Call 
862-5669. 


1979 Harley. Davidsen sport- 
ster, 3700 miles, like new. Black, 
extrds, $2900. 862-5669. 


Move cheaply — ‘77 Chevy 
wagon straight six 250, 56,000 
miles, great gas mileage and does 
$700.00. Call 


not burn oil 
863-3179. 


MUSIC 


Buy or trade, we still give 
you a 40% discount on all new 
and used guitars (Guild, Yama- 
ha), amps (Stage, Unicord, 
Ampeg, Marlboro), and most 
‘drums and band _ instruments. 
Call Presto Music Store (Burling- 
ton location near UVM Red- 
stone campus, with instruments 
for you to try out), 862-2257. 


Sansui CD-4 demodulator 
4-sale. For discreet discs. Excel- 
lent condition. Must sacrifice 
(tuition money needed soon). 
Make—an—offer-Call-“Lynn- at 
658-1761. 


For sale — 1 pair Altec voice 
of the theatre P.A. cabinets 
w/speakers, $465., Call Chris 
862-4356. 


Guitar for sale — Yamaha 
FG-140 with case. Excellent 
condition. Asking $165. Call 
Betsy 656-3850. Leave name 
and number if I’m  not--~in. 


For sale — _ Lafayette 
LA-975, 4-channel quad. decod- 
er. Converts stereo into stereo 
quad. Very good condition, $50. 
Plus LA-150 stereo amp. 32 
watts per channel, great condi- 
tion. $50 or best offer. Call 
658-3621, Steve... 


Need music for your party2 
Call Joe Deejay at 863-9173 
rock ‘n roll, disco, new wave, 
_ oldies. yaa? 


'" Stereo equipment — Sony 
TC-580 4-track stereo tape re- 
corder. Built in amp. 15 watts/- 
channel, SOS, Echo, $300. AR 
manual turntable, $75. Call Jack 
at 658-6678. 


Guitars for sale — Conrad 
6-string, excellent condition, 
w/case & strap, $150. Fender 
Jaguar all original, $300 or best 
offer. Also Barcus-Berry acoustic 
pick-up, $40. Call Jack at 
658-6678. 


Tenor sax, Yamaha, nice 
tone, + fast. $575, 864-9207. 


For sale — Kay arched top 
guitar (jazz type) with light 
mahogany finish, $25.00. 
656-2965 
ings. 


days, 658-4145. even- 


Realistic component stereo 
for sale. Amplifier, turntable, 
two. speakers, \$35. Call 
864-0261. 


- For sale + two teak wood 
hand crafted drums, tuned to 
each other, very unusual. Plus 4 
drum sticks. The large drum is 
24 x 8 x 8. The smaller drum is 
,20 x 7 x 7. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Call 425-2644 after 
6 p.m. 


WINTER 


For sale- — Trazetta ski 
boots, fits women size 8%, $20. 
Deb 862-1303. 


For sale — 2 pairs of S727 : 
Solomon ski _ bindings. Last 
year’s’ model, used about a 
month. 1 pair ‘of Tyrolia 350 
bindings. Last year’s model, used 
for half a season. Call Gail at 
862-7617 and make an offer. 


For sale — pair ladies Caber 
ski boots, size 6%, red. 2 years 
old, good condition. $35 or best 
offer. Call Laura, 656-2196. 


For sale — Cross country ski 
poles, 3 pairs — 48” —122 cm, 
50” —127 cm, 51” — 130 cm. 
All in excellent condition. Best 
offer accepted. Call 425-2644. 


All those interested in parti- 
cipating in UVM’s Winterfest Ice 
Show contact Lori Leibowitz at 
x3876. All abilities are welcome. 


For sale — men’s size XS 
blue down parka, need to make 
quick sale, going for % price, 
$45. Call Kathy C,. x3447. 


Ski pants for sale — Oker- 
meyer Ski Pants, size 32-34, 
used 1 year, in good condition. 
Brand new $85, asking $40. Call 
John, evenings 893-2543. ~ 


For sale — Rossignol St. 
Skis with Look N57 bindings, 
brakes, tuned, good condition, 
175 cm, $125.00. One pair 
men’s Nordica ski boots, size 
8%, used one year, $50. Full 
length leather coat, excellent 
leather, winlet, size 7, worth 
$150, asking $60. Need money. 
Call 862-5669, ask for Karen. 


For sale — 1 pair Scott pole 
(43). Call x4393 after 5 or 
before 9 a.m. Debbie. 


Ski equipment for sale — 
skis, bindings, boots, Hansow, 
Lange, Dynastar, Rossignol, 
Salomon, Hexlel, many sizes, 
prices negotiable (priced to sell). 
Call 864-6338. Ask for Eric. 


Brand new Sierra Design 
60/40 Thinsulate Parka, Navy, | 
size x-small men’s, was $105, 
@ow $85. Alpine Design down 
vest, blue with snaps and poc- 
kets, size small women’s $20. 
Brand new flight jacket, army 
green size 9, was $60, now $30. 


. Yellow. Munari ski boots size 8% 


women’s $35. Call Mary. at 


656-2517. 


Include skiing in your spring 
schedule. Choose the best 


- courses, Mad River Glen, call 


Kristin 864-9865. 


1 pr. Kneiss! 205 white star 
skis, used by elderly man’ 1% 
seasons. Good condition w/ 
Geze bindings. $80. Call Tom at 


658-4071. Don’t despair. 


For sale — Woolrich down 
parka with detachable hood 
(men’s medium-large).° Real ~ 
warm! $30. Call Les at 
862-1303. 
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IMPORTERS OUTLET 


OPENING TODAY 


Corduroy blazes $39.95 
Shetland type sweaters $12.95 


You'll be able to mix and match 
with coordinated skirts and pants 
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~Freada Klein spoke as part of Rape 


[he proposed development of Burlington’s waterfront is a fantasy for some, a Tnunaes for others. Pease eS 
Grain. rehersN has been given 20 more years on their waterfront property with no Soaniperan from * 
the. City. : 


1 & decline. Three ecclesiastic leaders look 


Awareness Day last Monday. Her speech, 
on rape in America, was followed by a | 
“Take Back the Night Walk.” 


Rutland is the scene for Vermont's first nude dancing club. 
The city is in an uproar as women and men take it all off to 
jukebox songs. 


“AC A 


Religion, in Burlington has been on the 


toward mew methods of shepherding 
their flock in the 80's as they examine 
the state of man in 1979. _ - 


The 42nd President, an original play 
by UVM student Norman D. Schultz, 
opened Wednesday night at Royall 
Tyler Theatre. Playing through Satur- 
day, the play is a serious/comic 
portrayal of political ambitions in a 
future society ravaged by anarchy. 


There’s a new restaurant in town and 
it’s called Winchell’s. An_ elegant 
lunch and dining experience, it is 
reviewed by writer Helen Pelzman. 


The UVM men’s basketball team lazily defeated the Olympic team of the Pian of China, , 60-53, in an 
exhibition game Thursday. 


The women’s soccer team ended a very successful s season on a sour note, losing to Brown in the EAIAW. 
consolation round. 

Columnist Ted Goode takes a humerous view of the prevailing pression of steriod taking by East European 
athletes. ; 


A 
mi The SkiRack,1980: A new look for X-C. 


The SkiRack... a favorite of Vermont’s X-C skiers for a decade. Now, 
on the eve of our tenth anniversary, The Rack gets a bright, new look, 
just in time to help make this X-C season the most exciting ever. 

And we’re celebrating in style. Beginning with our-grand reopening 
on Thursday, Nov. 15, through Nov. 24, we’re offering... : 

eSavings up to 75 % on ‘‘fire sale’’ clothing 

eRock-bottom fire sale prices on all X-C packages 

eGrand Prize Drawing for a complete family X-C outfitting fetido.: 
ment and clothing] ... absolutely free! Just stop in and register.” 

Yes, The Rack is back. And beneath the new fashionable look is the 
same old-fashioned care and pride that have made The SkiRack the 

_.shop for X-C gear. it 

Now ....SkiRack, 1980. 


HOURS: 
9-9 Mon.-Fri., 
Sat..9-5 


mS ae Tm 


85 MAIN STREET. BURLINGTON e PHONE 658-3313 


OVER 10,000 SERVED 


Spending And Athletic Facilities 
Dominate Faculty Senate Meeting 


By Hart Van Denburg 

UVM President Lattie Coor 
criticized the Vermont General 
Assembly’s assertion that spend- 
ing for higher education is too 
high. : 

He disagreed with the 
remark in yesterday’s Faculty 
Senate meeting. Other topics 
discussed included use of Patrick 
Gym, and charging admission for 
soccer games. 

Of prime concern to the 
president were the latest deve- 
lopments of the Committee for 
Higher Education with regards 


to spending on Higher Education | 


facilities in Vermont. Coor made 


the point that the General 
Assembly felt that-spending was 
“out of control,” a point on 
which the UVM President dis- 
agreed strongly. 


Referring to past records, 
Coor substantiated his thoughts, 
pointing out that since 1969 the 
amount of spending on higher 
education had in fact dropped. 
“Higher education is not out of 
control... if anything it should 
be higher.”’ The ‘‘radical shifts in 
the distribution of spending” 
was what Coor felt needed to be 
examined, 

According to Coor, the 
other area in which the Vermont 


General Assembly was worried 
about was the ‘fact that there 
was no set way to formally 
examine the spending proce-' 
dures in the state. In what was 
referred to as a “clear and 
complete debate’? he put for- 
ward recommendations _ that 
would probably take the form of 
a formal Statement of Goals, 
and then Operating Procedures 
that would effectively stop mat- 
ters such as “last minute emo- 
tional requests.” 


The last recommendation 
that would be made, according 
to Coor, was the publication of a 
“fact book... a source of infor- 


Faculty members listen attentively as issues are voiced at Faculty Senate Meeting yesterday. 


Idea,Not Numberof Missiles 


Photo by Sarah Brayman 


Is The Issue, Says Scholar 


By John Letteri 

«The United States and other 
nuclear powers must be willing 
to make a radical and revolu- 
tionary change in their thinking 
toward nuclear arms if mankind 
is to survive, said Hans J. Mor- 
genthau, international renowned 
political science scholar. 

- “To argue whether a wea- 
pon ‘should have 10 indepen- 
dently targeted warheads or 15” 
is missing the point, said Mor- 
genthau, to the large crowd 
yesterday at the McCarthy Arts 
Center at St. Michael’s College. 
“One missile will kill a person as 
surely as 10” and until the 
leaders of the nuclear powers 
begin to think in this manner, 
and find additional weapons 
unnecessary, the threat of 
nuclear extermination is most 
prevalent, he said. 

The fundamental fallacy in 
~Ttoday’s nuclear thinking lies in 
the fact that nuclear weapons 
are discussed in most quarters in 
the same manner as conventional 
weapons. Morgenthau argued 
that the two are very different. 
“We have no inkling as to the 
destructive power of nuclear 


arms,” he said. “Our land was — 
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not made to ‘take such destruc- 
tion.” 

With conventional weapons, 
Morgenthau said the economy is 
one of scarcity. ‘““There are never 
enough conventional weapons to 
destroy every one of the enemy 
targets, so we in this type of 
situation can never have enough 
weaponry.” 

However, 
abundance operates with nuclear 
armaments. ‘‘Once we_ reach 
1,000 missiles, we have reached 
the optimum.” Yet, the super- 
powers continue to build more 
as if they were conventional 
weapons. This is not the case, 
Morgenthau said. Once _ the 
optimum is reached, additional 
nuclear weapons are not neces- 
sary, militarily. . 

Politically, though, Morgen- 
thau said that the arms race is 
designed to win the support of 
“second and third rate powers” 
throughout the world. The 
Soviet Union and the United 
States build up larger and larger 
arsenals simply to keep an edge 
in superpower competition for 
other countries. The thought of 
ever using the arsenal, Morgen- 
thau said, is a delusion. “‘It is not 


an economy of 


’ Morgenthau, 


possible.” 
Morgenthau used the exam- 


_ ple of Great Britain and France, 


countries which have nuclear 
capability, but are able to do 
“absolutely nothing with them” 
and have gained no significant 
diplomatic ground by having a 
nuclear arsenal. : 

A second fallacy that Mor- 
genthau cited was applying the 
conventional thought of “‘waging 
war to victory or defeat’’. to the 
use of nuclear weapons. “There 


‘is not victory or defeat in a 


nuclear war,” he said, “only 
victims.” 

Some generals are still try- 
ing to find a way to fight a 
“nice, clean nuclear war,’ said 
Morgenthau. Policy was still 
being developed to fight a 
nuclear war without wiping out 
the United States in the process, 
he said. “‘This is a delusion,”’ said 
‘and another 
example of the danger of con- 
ventional thilitary thought 
applied ta nuclear weaponry” 

With regard to SALT Il, 
Morgenthau said the debate- 
going on in the Senate is full of 
“misstatement of fact” and 


(continued on page 6) 


mation... that will increasingly 
help to give a factual basis for 
discussion.” 


ne 


varsity teams, and not on a 
intramural team. The reason 
vary from varsity practice t 


Concerning the question of time 

allocation..., “under all circumstances 

the undergaduates must come first” 
David Lambert on the Patrick Gym 


The Senate meeting then 
dealt with other matters. David 
Lambert, the Athletic Director 
at UVM, took the floor and 
fielded questions pertaining to 
faculty use. of the Gym. At 
present, there is only one hour 
at lunchtime for faculty to have 
access to the Gym, and they 
have to wear I.D. tags so that 
security personnel can _ spot 
them. 

Many members of the facui- 
ty. were evidently opposed to 
this development. The idea was 
instituted during the summer 
session because of non-university 
people using the facilities, and 
cases of faculty members lending 
out their I.D.’s_ to _ friends. 

Concerning the question of 
time allocation, the Director of 
Athletics stated that “under all 
circumstances the undergradu- 
ates must come first.’ Lambert, 
who was backed up by. Coor, 
accepted all responsibility but 
pointed. out that the facilities 
were simply inadequate at pre- 
sent. ' 

Coor added that a multi- 
purpose building was being con- 
sidered which would help the 
overall situation, including the 
grievances of the faculty. - 

At present the gym floor is 
off limits to all students not on 


janatorial duties and unaccount- 
ed for gaps. All of this adds to 
the over-crowding problem. 

The question of charging 
admission to soccer games was 
also put before Lambert. He said 
in reply that “we think that it is 
time to do it,” citing that every 
coach in the athletic department 
was under-funded including hoc- 
key and basketball, which charge 
admission to the games. 

“We charged admission at 
the UCLA game at the beginning 
of the season,” said Lambert. 
“The point is, that to guard the 
perimeter fence at Centennial 
Field... employ -ticket--collec- 
tors... and ticket takers... would 
mean the regular employment of 
around 400 people... and _al- 
though on a sunny Saturday you 
could make a lot of money, ona 
rainy Wednesday afternoon it 
would .be lucky if we broke 
even.” 

Following the question and 
answer session by Lambert, the 
Senate took up a short time to 
talk about faculty’ grievances, 
then moved on to reports by the 
various sub-committees of the 
senate. = 

The student affairs commit- 
tee-reported two major events. 


(continued on page 6) 
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Photo by Bob Rinker 


Hans Morg nthau — ‘‘To argue whether a weapon should have 
10 independent warheads or 15 is missing the point. 


On Campus .. 


3 8 y Senate... 
M; - Juniors Faculty Sena 


SHERATON — BURLINGTON INN 
$4.00 - $25.00 
There will be a wide variety of pants, skirts, blouses, shirts, parkas, car 


coats, sweaters, robes, and dresses. See such labels as Kenneth Too, Andy 
_ John, Amanda, Bee Wear, Hooper and many, many more. 


Coke ids LG 


Trade-mark (R) 


“late” school mghts 


‘TWODAY =. 
FASHION SPECTACULAR — 
up t060% OFF © 


FRIDAY NOV. I6th 9:00 am - 9:00 pm 
SATURDAY NOV. 17th 9:00 am - 6:00 pm 
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The first was that plans were | 
being made to set up an all-cam- 
pus tutoring center, and the 
second was that an examining of 
the Honors system was under 
way to discover their real 
purpose. Suggestions were also 
being made for the formation of 
a student committee to be set up 
in order to obtain more student 
input. 

The Committee for Bacca- 
laureate Education pronounced, 
under Alan Wertheimer, that 
plans were proceeding “much 
faster than we had anticipated” 
adding that “I had been pre- 
pared over the summer for a real 
scenario ‘this semester” feeling 
that this may have been the 


reason for the progress. He also 
stated that the general«reaction 
so far has been “positive” with 
50 percent of faculty members 
interviewed. 

The final point raised was, 
as one faculty member stated, 
“akin to Pearl Harbour Day.” 
Four years ago on November 
14th, a large cutting of programs 
was announced by the Univer- 


sity. It was thought of as a, 


memorial but had a serious side 
to it. 

The point made was that 
the faculty have too little say in 
the cutting of programs at UVM 
and that more attention should 
be paid to the opinions of 
professors in the future. 


Morgenthau 


(continued from page 5) . 


“irrelevant”? due to its basis in 
conventional military thinking 
applied to nuclear weapons. 
Psychologically, SALT II is 
important. Without it, we could 
not get to SALT III. But from a 
practical point of view, it is 
irrelevant. + 

Responding to a question 
from. the’ audience that charged 
SALT II negotiations were im- 
portant for detente and world 
peace,~and that we must trust 
the Russians in order to nego- 
tiate, Morgenthau said he would 
not ‘“‘trust the Russians,” and 
that detente had existed since 
the end of WWII. ‘“‘The idea, of 
negotiating such things as verifi- 


cation is irrelevant,” said Mor-- 


genthau. “Cheating is an 
acknowledged part of Russian 
strategy. What difference does it 
make if they have 10 MIRV’s on 
each _ missile..or 15. We will be 
dead either way. Perhaps only 
more radioactive afterwards. It’s 


a matter of case.” 

“More than 2,000 generals 
wrote to President Carter oppos- 
ing the ratification of SALT Il. 
That’s a good reason to ratify 
it,” he quipped. 

The question of Third 
World possession of nuclear 
capability posed a threat to the 
rest of the world, said Morgen- 
thau. If two Third World powers 
were to engage in a nuclear war, 
it would be up to the super- 
powers to stay out of it, he said. 


Defense against nuclear wea- 
pons is impossible, said Morgen- 
thau. “There are no victors, only 
victims.” 

Other species of mankind 
have disappeared from the face 
of the earth when they couldn't 
adapt to the changing conditions 
around them. If thinking does 
not change, there is_a-real threat 
that WWIII will mean the 


-extermination of mankind. 


Ambassador Supports 
Non-Miltary Action 


By John Letteri 

“No military actions will 
save the lives of the hostages in 
Tehran, but a wait and see 
approach will be the best to 
alleviate the situation,’’. said the 
Honorable Robert E. White, U.S. 
ambassador to Paraguay. during 
a news conference at the McCar- 
thy Arts Ceriter at St. Michael’s 


College yesterday. 

“The actions...are 
unprecedented 
diplomatically . Even 


Hitler and Stalin. were 
cautious not to break 
international laws...” 


Robert E. White: 


“The actions precipitated 
by the Iranians are unprecedent- 
ed diplomatically. Even Hitler 
and Stalin were cautious not to 
break international laws, espec- 
ially diplomatic immunity. The 
U.S. must act through third 
parties and eventually third 
party power will tell the story” 
said White. 

White’s thoughts were 
echoed by Dr. Stephen D. 
Kertesz of Notre Dame who said 
that “keeping communication 
lines open was necessary and 
‘that gradual, cautious negotia- 


tions are the approach to take.” 

Kertesz warned against sud- 
den “headline grabbing” strokes 
that would endanger American 
lives in Iran. 

Although some “experts” 
have been calling for more direct 
action, _most notably Henry 
Kissinger, the two scholars warn- 


ed against such a move. “It is» 


easy to suggest action from. the 
outside. But now the lives of 60 
Americans are in the hands of 
the Ayatollah, and ‘extreme 
caution is advised,” said White. 

Both men condemned the 
action of the Iranians, however. 
But they did not recommend 
breaking off diplomatic relations 
with the revolutionary govern- 
ment after the affair is over. 
“With regard to the history of 


._ the American-Iranian situation, 


the U.S. has to bear some 
culpability for what’s happening 
in Iran today,” said Kertesz. 
“They are a necessary part of 
keeping communication _ lines 
open,..and doing this is impera- 
tive. Iran will still be an impor- 
tant part of the oil world, and a 
force to be reckoned with in the 
unstable Middle East,” he said. 

White recommended that 
the U.S, reduce its staff in the 
embassy after the affair is done 
with. After the fall of the shah, 
the embassy staff was signifi- 
cantly reduced, and he said this 
policy should be employed again 
after the hostage situation has 
been resolved. 


VERMONT CYNIC 
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Klein Educates Community | 


On Rape In Today’s Society Aztec Two-Step 


By Sheila Barton 

“One out of every three 
women in the United States will 
be raped during her lifetime.” 

This was but one of many 

Statistics that Freada Klein chose 
to begin her speech on “Rape 
Culture” in Ira Allen Chapel last 
Monday. The speech was part of 
Rape Awareness Day at UVM 
sponsored by Women’s Organiza- 
tion and Referral Center 
(WORC). 
; Klein, who had worked in 
the Washington, D.C. Rape Crisis 
Center for two years, the 
National Rape Councils for 
churches, and a consultant for 
the rape chapter in the best 
seller, Our, Bodies, OurSelves, is 
presently working in the Alli- 
ance against Sexual Coercion in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Klein, wearing red to sym- 
bolize rape awareness day, said 
the FBI has reported that,zape is 
the fastest growing violent crime 


in the United States today. 87° 


percent of rapes are accomplish- 
ed with a gun, knife and/or the 
threat of death. Between 60 and 
90 percent. of rapes are premedi- 
tated, which means the rape 
victims are selected ahead of 
time and all the details are 
thought of in advance. 54 
percent of the rapists are known 
to the victims on a name basis, 
‘and 11 percent are acquainted. 
with the victim. She may not 
know him, but may occasionally 
nod or say hello to him. Two- 
thirds of the rapists and victims 


know each other on a first name © 


basis prior to the rape. 

More than 95 percent of the 
men arrested were found psy- 
chologically and sexually normal 
said Klein. Their only abnorma- 
lity was a slightly higher tenden- 
cy toward aggression. 


Freada Klein illustrated a point in her speech at Ira Allen 


Chapel as part of Rape Awareness Day. 


home. Klein told the audience pf 


some successful and practical | 


self-defense methods and protec- 
tions one can use in ‘protecting 
herself. 

“If you live alone or even if 
you don’t, don’t put your first 
name on the mailbox or in the 
phone book, use only your first 
initial.”” Another protection, she 
said, is window locks. “‘I believe 
in the kind of bolt locks in 
which you’ need a key to get in 
and a key to get out.” 


“Who are the rape victims? 


Statistics have shown that infants as 


young as two months to women in 


their nineties are...” 


“Rape is not a crime com- 
mitted by a pervert leaping from 
the bushes,” Klein said, and 

- added that 35 percent of the 
rapists are married men with a 
normal sex life. More than 60 
percent arrested for rape have 
been 25 years of age or younger. 
Only 3 percent of those convict- 
ed of rape serve prison terms. 
Such terms average 18 months. 

“Rape,” she said, “is an 
easy charge to bring, but diffi- 
cult to prove.” In New York 
state’ prior to 1974, the law 
required an eye-witness in prov- 
ing the rape. The audience 
laughed in sarcasm at this 
statement. 


A shocking fact that Klein. 


reported to her attentive audi- 
ence was that between 1930 and 
1970, when the death penalty 
was legal in the U.S., 455 
convicted rapists were executed 
and out of that 455, 405 of the 
men were black. = 
. Who are’the rape victims? 
Statistics have shown 
infants as young as two months 
to women in their nineties are 
the victims. 
Half of all rapes occur 
indoors and the most common 
place is in the victim’s own 
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that. 


Klein also said, if any man 
comes to your door, ask for an 
ID. If he doesn’t have one, ask 
his name, his boss’s name and 
the company for which he 
works, shut the door, lock it, 
and use your phone to find out 
the information. | Ay 

Another — protection one 
may use is plastic lemons and 
limes. Empty the sour juices, 
and fill them full of ammonia. 
“These are good weapons,” says 
Klein. “They squirt up to 15 
feet and you can’t get arrested 
for carrying ammonia.” Hair- 
sprays are another good weapon. 

Klein also mentioned the 
three stages of adjustment a rape 
victim goes-through. In the first, 
the victim is afflicted by shock, 
denial, and fear. She may go 
about with her normal daily 
routine, but what is really going 
on is a certain level of blocking 
in the victim’s mind. This stage 
may last up to six months. 

Two, the victim re-lives the 


experience. Anger and distrust is. 


present along with possible 
nightmares. This stage may be 
present throughout the victim’s 
life. The third is an active stage 
in which the rape is included as 
another bad experience in the 


-—women at one time, 


Photo by Ann Speroni 


woman's life. She never forgets 
it, yet she goes on with her life. 

What is important for all 
rape victims is support. The 
victim needs to believe that 
someone believes in her. 

Advertisements and movies 
perpetuate rape, said Klein. She 
pointed out that the Rolling 
Stone album entitled. Black and 
Blue, had a woman pictured on 
the cover, appearing to be 
bruised, with a caption that said, 
“Pm black and blue from the 
‘Rolling Stones and'I love it!” 

Klein also said that in 
Manhattan, a store displayed a 
bloody female mannequin, cut 
up and stuffed in a waste basket 
along with a pair of men’s shoes. 
The caption read, ‘““We’d kill for 
these shoes.’’ Hisses and moans 
came from the audience. Klein 
added that a rock was thrown at 
the store’s window and the 
display was immediately remov- 
ed. 

Klein then showed a film on 
Rape Culture, which showed 
how society perpetuates rape. 
This film viewed rape myths 
such as “Women who say no, 
really mean yes and women do 
ask for it.” The film showed 


clips of popular public movies . 


such as Gone With the Wind, 
Frenzy, Straw Dogs, Last Tango 
in Paris, Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid, and Pretty Maids 
in a Row. 

In the film, a prisoner said 
that the mass media had encour- 
aged him to rape. Another said 
he wanted to dominate this 
woman. Another convicted 
rapist said that prison perpetu- 
ates rape, and another said that 
his victims “‘weré nothing but 
objects, nothing more.” 

Klein said that there are 
three trends which can help rape 
victims. One is coming together 
to talk openly, “breaking the 
silence.”” Second is the develop- 
ment of services such as rape 
centers, and third is public 
action. Israel wanted curfews for 
Klein 
stated, and Golda Meier said, 
“What do you mean a curfew for 
women? A curfew for men!” 

Protective legislation passed 
in Mexico developed one subway 

(continued on page 8) 
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‘Smoke Free Dormitories 


Considered For UVM Campus 


By Amy J. Wilson 

Three-quarters of UVM stu- 
dents living on campus do not 
smoke. 

Two-thirds of all students 
living on campus requested non- 
smoking roommates. t 

These are the indications of 
a recent survey by the Depart- 
ment of Residential Life, com- 
piled from a 10% sample of 
student housing contracts. The 


_ survey also suggested that UVM 


students might support a “no 
smoking” residence option. 

To assess interest in this 
‘proposal, a second survey was 
taken. 600 questionnaires were 
distributed to students, chosen’ 
according to their room numbers 
drawn by a lottery. Four to 
eight surveys were distributed on 
each flpor depending on the 
number of students living on 
each-floor. — 

-In the results of this survey, 
61 percent of .the students 
supported establishing .a “no 
smoking” residence option and 
43 percent said that they would 
live in such an area. Reasons for 
supporting the option varied. 
Some students disliked smoke. 
Comments such as these were 
common: “I hate smoke. It 
makes me sick.”’ ““Smoke chokes 
me.”’ “I hate the filthy smell of 
smoke. It clings to your hair and 
clothing.” ; 

Some. students referred to 
health and medical problems: “Il 
think it is high time something 
was done about the present 
smokers with non-smokers situa- 
tion. It is an unnecessary health 
hazard.”’ “...my allergies are still 
thriving and a nonsmoking 
roommate does not alleviate the 


__ problem of smoke filtering into 


my room from other areas.” 
In contrast, those opposed 
to the “no smoking” housing 


option said: “I think the ‘no 


‘smoking’ residence might be 


more trouble than it’s. worth.” 
“Personally, I think it’s going to 
extremes.” “I think it would ‘be 
nice for people who have serious 
objections (to. smoke), medical 
or otherwise, but I don’t think 
it’s practical.” “I don’t think it’s 
fair to give any whole residence 
hall to one group, either smok- 
ing or nonsmoking.” 

Other students supporting 
the optional living unit said that 
they would live there “if I liked 
the residence hall’’ and ‘‘as long 
as I could have occasional guests 
that smoked...” 
~~ Many people questioned th 
meaning of “no smoking.” A 


_ distinction arose between smok- 


ing cigarettes and smoking pot. 

“Are you including pot?” 
asked one student. “That is a big 
issue! Many people will say they 
don’t smoke, implying cigar- 
ettes. Some of these people will 
smoke pot.’ Cigarettes and pot 
smokers reslistically speaking 
should be taken separately.” 

These comments and two 
tables of survey results were 
presented to the Inter-Residence 
Association (IRA) Housing Com- 
mittee last week. From. the 
suggestions, questions, and criti- 
cisms of the students, tentative 
definitions of policy and loca- 
tion for the possible ‘“‘no smok- 
ing” living units have been 
considéred., 

Since 2.5 percent of those 
surveyed had medical reasons 
(allergies, asthma, lung or heart 
disease) for living in a non- 
smoking unit, residents of this 
particular area would be pro- 
hibited from any kind of smok- 
ing. Students with valid medical 
excuses would be given priority 
for this living option when room 
assignments are made. The “‘no 


Freada Klein... 


(continued from page 


for women and children and 


another separate subway for 
men. This made the country 
think about what was going on. 

Klein said, “All of these 
trends, breaking silence, develop- 
ment of services, and public 
action, carry one major message, 
that nothing but a society free 
of rape is acceptable.” 

Klein was asked for her 
definition of pornography and 


replied, ‘Pornography is~ the 
stuff that sets up women as sex 
objects and fantasizes violence.” 
She said, “Playboy and Pent- 
house portray perfect women, it 
does not show violence, but sets 
it up.” ‘ 


+ 


Klein also said that the 


so-called ‘““Take Back the Night” 


walks are “practical and a lot of 
fun.” A “Take Back the Night” 


“smoking” unit would be an 
optional living environment. 
Any student’ who violated its 
established policies would be 
relocated in another residence. 

It has been: suggested that 
different living units be estab- 
lished for each section of cam- 
pus. This would provide a 
variety of living options for 
interested students. Several small 
units, rather than one large one, 
might insure a greater chance of 
success, . 

For Main and East Campus 
respectively, suites in Converse 
and Harris/Millis were suggested. 
The isolation that suites provide 
would be an advantage. in 
maintaining a “‘smoke free” area, 

On Redstone, __location 
would depend on interest. Small 
areas such as the first floors of 
Patterson or Hamilton or a part 
of Redstone Hall are likely 
candidates. 

The Living/Learning Center 
has not-_been considered because 
the living areas have already 
been defined by learning pro- 
grams. 

Other questions still remain 
unanswered — Is establishing a 
“no smoking” living area fea- 
sible? Will it work; How would 
Residential Life determine who 
would live in the “tno smoking” 
units? Would people be able to 
smoke in the hallways. of the 
“no smokirig” area? Would there 
be a place for guests to smoke? 

This is only the beginning 


and, as far as Steve Petersen,: 


Director of Residential Life, 
knows, there is no precedent in 
this situation to use as a guide. 
Petersen encourages any suggest- 
ions for or criticisms for the “‘no 
smoking” residence option. 
Comments may be sent to the 
Department of Residential Life, 
or your IRA representative. 


) . 


walk followed her two hour 
speech. Women and men. were 
escorted by police while walking: 
down Burlington’s Main Street, 
across Church Street and up 
Pearl Street, and back to the 
Chapel. The walkers chanted, 


“Join together. Free our lives, 


we will not be victimized,” and 
“No more porn, no more vio- 
lence, no more masks, no more 
silence.” 


» by Rob Swanson 
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Nuclear Awareness 
Day Called A Success 


By Debbie Wismer 

Nuclear Awareness Day, 
sponsored by the Vermont Pub- 
lic’ Interest’ Research Group 
(VPIRG) and the Rising Sun 
Coalition, held’ last, Wednesday,, 
accomplished its goal to educate 
UVM students about many as- 
pects of our nuclear world. Facts 
supporting both the pro- and 
anti-nuclear. stances were pre- 
sented, allowing listeners to 
assimilate information into their 
personal viewpoints. UVM stu- 
dent John Gregory said, “I really 
didn’t expect to learn as much as 
I did. I was anti-nuke before, 
and am still anti-nuke, but I 
‘wanted to hear more than just 
‘no nukes.’ I did.” 


“ Burlington... could 
save $3,600,000 
yearly by installing 
and observing 


‘conservation 
methods...’ 


Workshops were held in 
Billings North Lounge from 
10:00 until 6:00. Approximate- 
ly 50-100 people attended each 
of the nine workshops. The day 
culminated in a pro-nuke vs. an 
anti-nuke debate in the Given 
Auditorium attended by about 
100. people. A hand count 
showed that the majority of the 
audience was anti-nuclear. 

Highlights of the day inclu- 
ded a description of how a 
nuclear reactor works, presented 
by Steve Stoll of the Vermont 
Yankee. Nuclear Power Corpora-: 
tion. Mr. Stoll met with some 
hecklers, skeptical about the 
built-in safety design of nuclear 
plants. 

At the “Understanding 
Radiation” workshop, Dr. Jack 
Mayer, pediatrician, revealed his 
findings of a 90% increase in the 
lymphatic cancer rate in Cheshin 
County, New Hampshire, from 
"10 to ’79. This area is directly 
downwind from the Vermont 
Yankee plant. 

Chuck Ratte, a Vermont 
state geologist with the Agency 
of Environmental Conservation, 
presented an objective view of 
the uranium potential for Ver- 


mont. Because of the public 


outcry against mining by Ver- 
mont. citizens, Ratte’s office 
suggested to the Vermont State 


Legislature that they halt pre-_ 


sent exploration and mining of 
uranium. Malvene Cole, of Stop 
Uranium Now (SUN), argued 
against uranium mining, primar- 
ily because uranium is used for 
fuel for nuclear reactors and 
bombs, and because miners are 
exposed to harmful radom gas. 
The ‘‘Nuclear Waste Storage 
and Reprocessing’ and “Decom- 
missioning of Nuclear*Reactors” 
workshops. were led by Stacey 
Neaver, Vermont Yankee Public 
Relations person, and = Jim 
Rubens, Fifance Chairman of 
the New England Coalition on 
Nuclear Pollution. 
Weaver presented an opti- 
mistic view that future techno- 
logy will take care of the prob- 
lem of nuclear waste and decom- 
missioning. She conceded that 
present technology is not per- 
fect, but that scientific brain 
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power will develop a solution. 


She said. the projected cost of, 


this solution has already been 
figured into present rates. She 
did not explain how the cost: of 
an’ undeveloped program has 
been calculated. 

‘Rubéns presented a pessi- 
mistic view of a future burdened 
by nuclear wastes and dead, 
radioactive plants. He predicted 
high costs and adverse health 
and environmental problems. 

VPIRG' Director Barry 
Steinhardt told the audience 
“what really happened” at Three 
Mile Island, and stressed that the 
“accident” was a series of events 
including design error and 
human error. He pointed out 
that innumerable problems are 
associated with adequate opera- 
tion of a complex nuclear power 
plant. 

Doug Taff, of Parallax, Inc., 
a Vermont architectural firm, 


- favors -passive--solar--energy- asa 


viable source for Vermont. He 
estimated that a 2500 square 
foot home utilizing the sun for 
‘heat, would only need one cord 
of wood as a back-up heat 
source. Public Service Board 
(PSB) Hydro Specialist Rob 
Howland revealed that 170 


‘megawatts of hydro power are . 


proposed for Vermont. He en- 
couraged the use of small-scale 
‘(low-head) hydro power, while 
pointing out the problems of 
large-scale (high-head) hydro in 
Vermont. 

Steve Lange, of the Burling- 
ton Ad-Hoc Committee on Ener- 
gy, and Dominique Casavant, 
State Representative (D-Winoo- 
ski), stressed the importance of 
conservation in our, energy fu- 
ture. Lange presented figures 
which indicated that Burlington 
residents could save $3,600,000 
yearly by installing and observ- 
ing conservation methods. He 
believes that the key strategy for 
funding of conservation is use of 
municipal bonds, rather than 
relying on private enterprise to 
support conservation or waiting 
for the federal government to 
offer funds. 

The final workshop, on 
disarmament and nuclear wea- 
pons, featured Dan Hendley and 
Dave Conrad, from the Burling- 
ton Peace Coalition (BPC). 
Hendley explained the need for 
SALT II, and approved of the 
balance created by the agree- 
ment. Conrad showed slides 
of the destruction of Hiroshima 
by the A-bomb in contrast to 
the rebuilt vitality now evident 
there. Conrad stressed the 


importance of converting our . 


energy from destructive military 
expansion to constructive 


‘ humanitarian development. 


The final debate was 
attended by an_ enthusiastic, 
inquisitive crowd. Marc Gold- 
smith, President of the Energy 
Research Group, took the posi- 
tion of primary pro-nuke spokes- 
man, and Barry Steinhardt and 
Jim Rubens balanced out the 
anti-nuclear forces. Pro-nukers 
maintained that nuclear energy, 
despite the hazards, is necessary 
for the future. Anti-nukers main- 
tained that risks associated with 
nuclear power are too great, and 
that other energy forms can be 
developed as substitutes to meet 
present and future expectations 
for nuclear power. All agreed 
that nuclear power is hazardous, 
and must be dealt with carefully, 
and that conservation is an 
important element in our energy 
future. 
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CORNER OF ST. PAUL © COLLEGE STREETS: BURLINGTON 


Tom Petty and the Heartbreakers have a new 
album called “Damn the Torpedoes.” At 
Upstairs Records in downtown Burlington 
its the Damn the Torpedoes contest starting 
Tuesday November 20th. Play our video 
game “‘Seawolf” at Upstairs Records... The 
high scorer for each day will be ina playoff on 
Saturday, December Ist. Here are the prizes! 
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Quality Components at (ne Right Price 
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1st PRIZE: From Tech HiFi in 
downtown Burlington: A Marantz 
1515 receiver (15 watts RMS per 
channel). Features a high filter. 
stereo-mono switch, bass, mid- 
range and treble tone controls, 
two tuning meters and two tape 
monitor switches. KLH 300 
Speaker System with an 8 inch 2- 
way design that compliments the 
‘Marantz in every way. A BSR 
2260X turntable complete with 
dustcover and Shure Cartridge. 
Retail value of $320 at Tech 
HiFi! 

2nd PRIZE: 50 dollars worth of 
records from the MCA family of 
hits. 

3rd PRIZE: 25 dollars worth of 
records from the MCA family of 
hits. 
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WE’RE ACCESS—ABLE 


Problems cashing that 
check from home? 

All you need is a checking 
and savings account 

with The Howard 


| Then you’re a member of. 
the family and probably 
won’t even need your ID. 
We also cash checks for 
non-Howard bank 
customers up to $25-with 
proper ID. Better still: Ask 

| for an Access card and 

you can get up to $100 
a day,any time-day 
or night. 


24 Hour a Access | 
locations at 


University Mall,church st. 


at bank st.entrance, 
111 Main St. 


coming to UVM SOON! 


The Howard Bank People you 


of Vermont 


UVM BOOKSTORE 


Baked Onion Soup 1.50 


(with meited cheese) 
Beef 


can turn to. 


Clam Chowder 1.25 
Soup of the Day .95 


Sirloin (top sirtoin steak, cut here daily) 8.25 
Petite Sirloin (sma top sirioin steak) 6.25 -* 
Steak Teriyaki (marinated top sirloin steak) 8.45 
Beef Kabob (served on bed of rice pilaf) 6.25 


Prime Rib (white it tasts) 
Extra Hearty Cut 
samen Steak 


9.45 
(two dotlars extra) 


4.50 


Cea Alaska (steamed King Crab legs) 9.95 
Broiled Scallops (tender and delicately seasoned) 6.95 


Baked Stuffed Shrimp (choice shrimp 


h seafood stuffing) 8.95 


Broiled Boston Scrod (smaii cod or haddock) 5.95 
Swordfish Steak (seasonai—when available) 7.95 
Broiled Seafood Platter (scroa, scallops, shrimp) 8.45 


Chicken and Combinations 


Chicken Teriyaki (marinated boneless breasts) 5.95 
Sirloin n’ Sh rimpi(smau sirloin and choice shrimp 9.45 
Chicken n’ Sirloin (boneless chicken and small sirloin) '7.95 
Crab n’ Sirloin (King Crab tegs and smail sirloin) 9.95 
Sirloin n’Scallops (small sirloin and scallops) 8.25 
Mixed Grill (shrimp, chicken, smail steak kabob) 7.95 


‘ 
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By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
“If anything exists as a 


world ‘religion, it is develop- 


ment,” said Ted ‘MacDonald, 
speaking to the anthropology 
department last Monday. 

He is the mainstay of 
Cultural Survival, an organiza- 
tion based in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts concerned with viola- 
tions that threaten the human 
rights and survival of indigenous 
cultures around the world. 

Though MacDonald’s parti- 
cular interest is in South Ameri- 
can cultures, doing extensive 
fieldwork and traveling there, 
the organization focuses on all 
cultures that lose their economic 
and social identities in the plans 


of government and _ business. 


MacDonald said neglect, not 


ts government policy, has allowed 


the imperatives of agri-business 
and multi-national corporations 
to expand into South American 
Indian territory, to build trans- 
“continental highways and to 
increase the amount of land for 
cultivation and grazing. These 
policies have either obliterated 
the Indian holdings or decreased 
their territory to such an extent 


’ that it is possible only to live on 


a subsistance level. 


“The blatant violation of © 


human rights that elicits the 
violent reactions and gets the 


press is genocide,” MacDonald ° 


continued, “‘but there are much 
less thrilling and much more 
prevalent abuses of human rights 
which erode the territory and 
deny the group proper education 
and adequate health care.’ 

When these groups seek 
these rights, they find they must 
forfeit their indigenous identity 
and: be pressed into a mold that 
gives them no latitude or motiva- 
tion to rise above the lowest 
rung of the social ladder. 

MacDonald and his organi- 
zation believe that these people 
need not become “victims of 
progress.”’ Without working too 
hard or spending too much 
money, they feel they can 
provide the information and 
‘support to help the endangered 
groups’ “to comprehend the 
Situation, develop a sense of self, 
_and to adapt to. the changing 
circumstances.” . Mainstreaming 
these groups into-society is not 
the solution, and Cultural Survi- 
val wants to assure them that 

“it’s all right to be different.” 

Initially, three years ago, 

Cultural Survival was restricted 


_.to newsletters and publicity to 


improve. their situations. As of 
‘October 1, they were appropria- 
ted funds by the Agency for 
International Development 
(AID) and the Ford Foundation. 
‘Their purpose now is to respond 
to the “requests and desires” of 


World Development 


the groups that see a problem 
and the need to address it. These 
groups are not concemed ideal- 
ists but the Indians themselves, 
many of whom are fairly sophis- 
ticated in the affairs of political 
organization, and supportive 
government agencies. 

The staff is small, consisting 
of MacDonald and two secre- 
taries. Through telephone calls 
and traveling, they feel they can 
activate an extensive network of 
anthropologists and Indians and 
government officials. 

‘We are not anthropologists 
that want.to preserve some 
romantic status quo so we can 
study them. Culture is a set of 


social mechanisms. We don’t - 


design projects,” he continues. 
“Far be it from us to know what 
is needed. But we are able to 
know what will and what won’t 
help.”” Adaptation is integral to 
survival and self-determination is 
integral to any successful 
change. a 

*MacDonald and his . long 
time associate and professor of 
anthropology at Harvard, May- 
burry-Lewis, traveled through 
South America this summer for 
two months, visiting nine coun- 
tries and establishing contacts. 
They came up with 35-40 
potential projects which are in 
the process of being chosen for 
funding. 

The criteria are that the 
projects resolve a basic human 
rights dilemma. The emphasis 
will not be on the success of the 
ventures, but rather the prob- 
lems, in management and fac- 
tionalisms that may arise. 

Specific requests include the 
study of missionaries’ effects on 
traditional Indian life, as well as 
the appropriation of tropical 
lands to Ecuadorian Indians. 

What make this organization 
unique are its concern for the 
human rights of. groups rather 
than those of individuals, and its 
concern that the funds offered 
are properly placed within the 
context of the situation. These 
concerns aid in the self-deter- 
mination of the people and 
their internally mediated rate of 
adaption. This organization 
believes: there are too many 
instances of humanitarian inten- 
tions gone. awry, pouring money 
into cultures not equipped to 
deal with it, doing more to harm 
the culture than had they been 
left alone. 

As of now, the emphasis on 
subtle violations of human rights 
with its grass roots solution has 
yielded no results. However, 
within ‘the next two years, the 
group hopes to be able to see the 
progress made and the cultures 
salvaged through self-determina- 
tion. 
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Our Salad Bar, Baked Potato 
or Rice Pilaf, and fresh warm Breads Included 


Extras: 


Fresh Sauteed Mushrooms (serves 2) 1.50 Coffee, Tes, Milk, Soda .40 


Desserts: 
‘Cheesecake (plain or with strawberries) 1.35 Lemon Sherbet .75 
Carrot Cake (try it—you'll like it) .95 “Chocolate Chip Ice Cream .75 
Dutch Apple Cream Pie .95 Irish or Jamaican Coffee 1.75 


1076 Williston Rd 862 - 
Soath Burlington #8).862 - 6585 


Ted MacDonald describes his work of helping societies _ 
retain their culture along with development of their 
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Switzerland for 
Beginners 


By Susan Musinsky 

Geneva, Switzerland June 29 

To say that Switzerland is a 
traveling place for beginners is 
missing the point of just how 
orderly, clean and shipshape this 
country was. When I stepped off 
the train, the automatic doors 


popped open before me, and I. 


approached a little man who 
spoke four languages standing 
behind a counter that contained 
every sort of pamphlet and time 
table that anyone could want. 
The information practically 
jumps out at you. 4 

To say that the people were 
friendly and helpful wouldn’t 
give them enough credit. I was 
standing on a ‘street corner 
looking at my map and a middle 
aged woman stopped to see if 
she could help by directing me 
somewhere. I couldn’t imagine 


why everyone was so nice, but I__ 


guess that’s Switzerland, and it 
was great. 

I almost didn’t make it to 
Geneva. It all began when I 
hopped on.the cdr of the train 
that looked like it had the most 
Americans. I found a compart- 
ment with, I thought, ‘three 
_ friendly looking souls, but I 
immediately had my doubts. I 
put down my pack, but when 
one of them lit a cigarette, I 
decided to look for a new 
compartment. I walked through 
the train, but there were no “no 
smoking” cars, so I decided 
I'd stick it out til I reached the 
border: I. sat down and began 
talking with an American girl. I 
couldn’t tell, at first, whether 
she was flaky or not, bat I soon 
found out. 

The first thing she said was 
that she’d been to Europe three 
times before. This trip, she said, 
she had spent six days in Paris 
and the only thing she wanted to 
do was go to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower! I held in my 
laughter. 

The smoker was Emil, a 
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German with a broken foot. He 


was going home to Germany via 
Geneva, so we stuck together 
when we switched trains in 


’ France. We didn’t have a long 


stop over, so we bought a bottle 
of mineral water and raced way 
up the train to claim a compart- 
ment for ourselves. It felt great 
to lie down. We talked, mostly 
of Germany, its reputation and 
its current harsh policies. 

Emil explained that a man 
must go into the ‘army, unless a 
court proves him mentally ill, 
for being unable to kill another 
person. A man must appear 
before a court if he wishes to be 
exempt. The only other way is 
to establish a first permanent 
residence in Berlin. 


"| nodded back to 
‘Sleep. . . when Emil’ 


screamed that we 


were on the train 


to Paris.” 


Emil was, however, 
pleased with Berlin, and with 
Germany on the whole. I don’t 
think he understood why it 
wasn’t at the top ‘of my prefer- 
ences for traveling. I wasn’t sure 
if his patriotic love for Germany 


was good or-bad. I was afraid.to | 


ask what he thought about 
Hitler and the Nazis. I certainly 
didn’t mention the fact that I 
was Jewish. We talked for a 
while, then nodded off. 

I woke up frightened -as I 
heard the .door being kicked. 
The light was thrown on, and_a 
man had come to check: ouf 
tickets. I showed him mine and 
laid my head back down to 
sleep. Either I said, “He must 
have been German, he was so 
stern,” or else I dreamed it. For 
Emil’s sake, I hoped it was a 
dream. 

I nodded back to sleep, and 
was next awakened when Emil 
screamed that we were on the 
train to Paris. We jumped off, 
only to find that there were two 
_engineless cars in the station. 
| Our Geneva train had taken off. 
. We were in Narbonne and had to 
wait two hours for a connection. 
Finally, we reached Geneva at 
11 a.m. I went for coffee with 
Emil. Strangely, instead of pay- 
| ing for my coffee, he gave me his 
extra Swiss francs. 

Then I was on my own in 
Switzerland. I took out my 
“Bible’’ as we called our travel 
guides, and headed ffor the 
dorms. Perhaps what 
.compelled me to stay away from 
the youth hostel was that I 
didn’t want to meet twenty 
“Lisa Steinbergs from New 
York.” I wanted this week to be 
{on my own, to meet the people 
_of Switzerland, not “hook up” 
-with other American tourists, I 
-wanted to prove to myself that I 
‘could go out on my own, plan 
‘my time, and what suits me best. 

My day was successful, and 
very interesting. Everyone want- 
_ed to help me; a guy from Peru 
walked me to the university 
dorms, and two students let me 
-use.their rooms to shower and 
| change. Two Americans on the 
street corner were pointing 

(continued on page 15) 
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it begins with 


a little sparkle 


it begins with a little sparkle 
a little sliver of a shiny belt 
wrapped around a shiver of 
a waist. 

the tubular Knit dress... 

a lean length of texture 

in Kaleidoscopic color. 
it’s all enough to redefine — 
the word HOT. 

it all ends... with a look 
almost too hot to handle! 
by Plain Jane. 
exploding in shades of 

' Magenta. jade. 
lilac. creme, navy. 

Sizes 5-13. 

-—Colony Dresses on Main 


Makers Of America’s 
Warmest Boots 
For More Than 
Half A Century 


A. La FEMME 
Wool warmer boots for 
women. Upper leather 
100% lambswool lined. 
ee sole. Briar Chestnut. 


B. COVENTRY - 
Upper Igather. 100% 
lambswool lined. Crepe ¢0 
sole. Briat chestnut base, 
rust suede shaft. 

C. PLACID Il 
Wool warmer boots for 
women. Upper leather 
100% lambswool lined. 
Crepe sole. Rosewood 

D, TANYAI . 

Winter walker boots 
for women . Leather 


upper,sheepskin lining 
and trim. Front laces. 
Crepe sole. Teak. 


INDANCE ¢| 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 
BURLINGTON 


$85. 


$76. 
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By Russell Glitman and Cindy Floyd 
Three weeks ago a “bottle club” featuring 
nude dancers opened in Rutland. Studio C Il, the first 
such club in Vermont, was immediately the focus of 
controversy as Rutland city officials attempted to 
close the establishment for violating city ordinances. 
They did not succeed. 


The owner of Studio C Il, John. Gray, was 
anxious. The concern showed on his face as he 
busied himself with last minute details for the night’s 
performance. : 

It was after 8 p.m. and the three male nud¢ 
dancers for Wednesday’s Ladies Night had not 
arrived. Fortunately, or unfortunately, neither 
had any customers. : 

Nicholas Stefanou, the club consultant, stroke 
about the room checking with the doorman and an 
off-duty deputy sheriff to make sure there were no 
crowd problems. 

Stefanou designed Studio C’s interior with 
the atmosphere in mind. “You must be turned 
on when you enter the room. The discos in Burling- 
ton don’t have that quality,” he says. 

The dark walls inside Studio C are covered 
with full length mirrors. The chairs and tables all face 
toward the focal point of Studio C: the raised dance 
floor. Upon its varnished wood, female and male 
dancers gyrate and disrobe to the beat of a juke box 
while bathed in the light of two rotating glass orbs. 

It was 8:30, and the music had already begun 
when the dancers, “Little Michael,” “The White 
Knight,” and “Midnight” strode in with six-packs of 
Molson Golden under their arms. They were recruited 
from Apollo Productions in New York. 

Little Michael was the first to perform. He 
wore a maroon jogging’ suit while dancing to the’ 
juke ‘box, songs. “Don’t Step till you get enough,” 
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Nudity: 


“Cocaine,” and “Big John’ played as he went from . 


Jock outfit to jock strap while the audience cheered 
him on with cat calls. “Take it all off. Let’s see it,” 
they yelled. 

One woman placed a pair of scissors on the 
stage; but to no avail, for after the fifth song Little 
Michael put his jogging suit back on and returned to 
‘his seat in the audience. 

Little Michael, like most of the male dancers, 
doesn’t take it all off. This caused one viewer to 
'éxclaim, “Why don’t the men strip all the way down 
like the women do? It’s advertised on the sign outside 
that I would-see nude dancers tonight and I haven’t.” 

Stefanou admitted that this was a problem. “Last 
Ladies Night only one of the dancers took it all off. 
The ladies were concerned about this. They also 
wanted to see male dancers with hair on their chests. 
They tried to get me up there, but I said no way.” 

The White Knight was the most exciting dancer, 
according to Stefanou. The Knight’s dance routine 
included a gymnastic stunt in which he performed a 
head stand on a chair above a table, while continuing 
to gyrate to his jukebox music. ; 

The dancers perform to five songs which they 
pick from the jukebox. ; 

“A dancer needs to have songs that feel good to 
him. It’s like anyone. Some songs you can dance to 
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better than others. It’s the same with these guys,” 
Stefanou said. , 


Little Michael is transf6tmed when he is dancing. ; 


“Pm a totally different person on stage than..off.” 
“It’s a real ego trip,” The White Knight said. 
“The only people I won’t dance for are gays,” 

Little Michael said. “It causes problems in the audi- 

ence. Besides that, I get to meet a lot of women in 

this job. At times we dance for groups of 500 to 700 

women. It’s great.” 


“I come from Florida,” said The White Knight. © 


“Pve got a lot of girlfriends there, all dancers too. My 
job never interfered with my personal life. I’m going 
to keep dancing for a long while.” ° 

He probably will. Though the dancers are paid 
only $35 to $50 a night, Stefanou said they. often 
make up to $500 a night in tips. Unfortunately for 
the White Knight and Little Michael, Vermont 
women did not respond monetarily to their acts. 

Stefanou_repeatedly emphasized that his dancers 
were professionals, but he also recommended nude 
dancing as a part time job for college students. 

“We will try out anyone who wants to dance, 
college students or professional. Two hundred bucks 


a night, that’s good money. Hey it’s better than 


prostitution,” he said. 

John Gray, a native of West Rutland, served in 
World War II. After the war he worked as a distribu- 
tor for a Rutland news service until a heart attack 
three years ago left him unemployed. Studio C is his 
first business venture. 

Studio C is legally owned by the JPG corpora- 
tion, which was formed by Gray, his wife, and 
daughter. It is the JPG corporation which leases the 
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building from Jimmy Abatielle, a. prominent real 
estate figure in Rutland. © 

Gray met Stefanou only three weeks before the 
caked of Studio C. Stefanou, a native of Rhode 
Island, has had a great deal of experience in the 
management of nude dance establishments, opening 
his first in 1968. 

* §tudio C Impact on Residents Negative 

Rutland citizens view Studio C with ambivalence 
bordering on negativism. 

_ “}— don’t think much of it,’ 
who lives behind Studio C. 

A waitress at the Back Home Cafe in Rutland 
observed, “The majority of the people aren’t for it. 
These kind of shows perpetuate the problems be- 
tween men and women.” 

The Rutland Herald talked to residents of 
the city soon after the Studio C opened and received 
similar feedback. 

“It will further confuse and resupport.an unheal- 
thy situation that exists between men and women,” 
David Austin said. 

“] think it will break up marriages,” Debra 
Fredette said. 

Jean Revilla, another waitress at the Back Home 
Cafe, was going to the “Ladies Night” show with 
eight or ten of her friends. For her and her friends the 
male show was a kick, something funny to check out. 


said a resident 


_“J would feel embarrassed if I just went with 
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another girl, but with a big group of girls it would be 
fun,”’ she said. 

“4¢’s just a novelty. 1 won’t make a habit of 

going down there and I would sure be bummed 
if my boyfriend started going to the nude dancing girl 
shows,” Revilla said. 
Gray and Stefanou have plans to keep the 
acts at Studio C a novelty. They are going to bring up 
a 350 pound woman for a show and do another on 
roller skates. There are even tentative plans for an 
amateur night with a $200 prize. 


Most of the women who came to watch the 


show that night were from the Burlington area, 
but they too had come for the novelty of the perfor: 
mance. — 

Gray says he first perceived the need for his 
business in Rutland at the well-attended girlie shows 
of the Rutland Fair. 

“When the fair comes to town the girlie shows 
are packed. By opening’Studio C, I’m just meeting 
the need. Sure I’ve been to the shows at the fair and 
they are pretty disgusting. Understand though, our 
show is very professional, nothing like the ones at the 
fair,” Gray said. 

“The only other place you can see a show 
like this is in Montreal or Boston, that’s a long 
road trip from Rutland. So when you get right down 
to it, we’re helping the energy crisis,” Stefanou said. 

“Legal Issues Tangled 
The legal battle over Studio C II is a twisted plate 


of spaghetti. Despite all the charges and restraining 


orders which the city has issued, Studio C !! has 
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continued to operate. 


On Friday~ October-26,-city~officials-obtained-a-— 


restraining order on Studio C. ‘The order enjoined 
Gray from “conducting and continuing to conduct 
activities at the place of business known as Studio C.”’ 


“The only place you can see 


a show like this is in Montreal 
or Boston. So when you get 


right down to it were 


helping the energy crisis 


According to the original restraining: order 


the Studio needed an entertainment license for the 
acts to continue, a license the Licensing Board | had no 


character,” 


inténtion of granting. The Board turned Gray down 
because he could not prove he was of “good moral 
a requirement of the ordinance. 

But according te Stefanou he and Gray had 
‘asked the City Clerk if a license was needed and 
were told that it was not. 

In any .case, Stefanou argued, because the club 
was private, it needed no entertainment license, 
which only applies to theatres and circuses. 

City officials argued that the raised stage used for 
the dance shows turned. Studio C into a theatre. 
Stefanou took the stage down, and continued the 
shows. 

With the temporary asteebaiie order having no 
effect on Gray, Rutland City Attorney Robert 
Broderick asked Superior Court Judge Thomas Hayes 
to find Gray in contempt of the order. “As long as 
the shows continue, he needs an entertainment 
license,” Broderick said. 

Stefanou would not budge. “If the city. attacks 
us on the nudity issue, they are wrong and they will 
lose. The ‘constitution and freedom of expression are 
on our side,” he said. , 

- In another effort to stop the shows, the: License 
Review Board met on Nov. 5 and hiked the fine for 
operating without an entertainment license. They 
raised it from a minimum of $5 to a maximum of $50 
up to a minimum of $50 and a maximum of $100 a 
day. = 

On November 6, the temporary restraining 
order was lifted by Hayes who also turned down the 


_.»-contempt..motion._Hayes_explained that Broderick |. _ 


had not stated the nature of the irreparable injury 
which would occur to the city if the club remained 
open. He also said Broderick had failed to explain 
why the club was not notified of the city’s intent to 
get a restraining order. Broderick said a temporary 
restraining order only lasted ten days and would have 
been revoked in any case. 

On Wednesday the seventh, Stefanou rebuilt the 
stage, calling it a raised dance floor. 

In the most recent twist of the case, Studio 
C Il filed suit on Thursday, Nov. 8, in Rutland 
Superior Court against the city, charging that Rut- 


land’s licensing ordinances were unconstitutional. At 


the same time, Gray reapplied for an entertainment 


license with the City License Board. 


“If the city. gets away with this they will be 
able to make laws about anything they want,” 
Stefanou said. 

According to Broderick a hearing for a prelimin- 
ary injunction is the next step the city will take to 
close Studio C. Both the ‘city\and Studio C will be 
represented at the hearing which will decide if Studio 
C is required to have a license, whether it has the 
licenses which it needs or whether the activities at 
Studio C are such that without a license they should 
be restricted from continuing the nude entertain- 
ment. Hayes still has not called the hearing. 

“The human body is nothing to be ashamed of,” 
explained Stefanou, as he justified the nude dancing 
shows. “There is nothing obscene about the nudes of 
the masters or the classical Greek statues. It all 
depends on how we. present the body. Our dancers 
are professionals, they have good moves.” 

Broderick disagrees. ‘“‘Studio C will have no 
effect on the economy of the city, but the kind 
of business it will generate is not beneficial. Studio C 
will encourage this type of activity (sexual entertain- 
ment), in Rutland if it is not shut down.” 

“The American Civil Liberties Union has been in 
touch with us,” said the doorman at Studio C. “They 
say we have a fair case and to hold firm. If they close 
us, Studio C will become a martyr.” . 

Studio C And Godnick 

It is Stefanou who manages the business and, at 
times, seems to manage Gray. Time and again Stefa- 
nou interjected when Gray started to answer ques- 
tions. 

When asked whether or not he had had a full 
house, Gray replied “Well no, not really...” and was 


_interrupted by Stefanou. “A place like this never 
~“yéally gets full to capacity. Some people come in and 


watch two or three dancers and leave, while some 
stay for the whole show. There is a real turnover 
here.” 

In another case, the Rutland Herald reported 


_ that when the two were served the temporary injunc- 


tion Gray told reporters that he would comply with 
the order. ‘Are you crazy,”’ said Stefanou. 

The doorman also said Gray was approach- 
ed by Rutland mayor Gilbert Godnick for a political 
contribution. When Gray refused, the doorman says 
Godnick called up parents of Catholic school children 


kids,” Gray said. 


“Are you kidding,” said Godnick when informed : 


of the statements, “I” ve heard a lot of asinine things 


before, but that takes the cake. I never approached 


anyone for political contributions.” 
Godnick said the city had done everything 
it could to close the Studio and predicted that 
the city. and Studio C would. meet in the courts 
before December. Godnick was not optimistic about 
the outcome. “It looks like we'll have to go to the 
legislature to close them down,”’ he’ said. 
Until they do, Studio C will be open for business. 
As Stefanou said “The show will go on!” 
in the area suggesting forms of harassment. 
‘People got their kids to call my house to 
tell me that what I’m doing is wrong and that I’m 
working for the devil. It’s annoying, but I really feel 
sorry for these parents. What a way to bring up your 


“We will try out anyone who 
wants to dance, college 
student or professional. 
Two hundred bwks a night, 
hey that’s good money. It’s 
better than prostitution 
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By Caroline Smith 

“Grain is essential. People your. age 
often see everything as having a built-in 
obsolescence. But grain, it isn’t like 
skateboards or plastic rulers; as long as 
there are cows and chickens, grain’s 
essential,” said Bert Morrill, vice-presi- 
dent of Pease Grain Company. 

“Right at the bottom of College, it’s 
the building with all the. funny pipes 
sticking out of the roof,” Morrill had told 
me by way Of direction. “It isn’t pretty, 
but it sure is practical. There are dead 
begonias out front, you can’t miss it.” 

As | approached the building, the 
smell of molasses rose to greet me. The 
pipes on the roof were funny looking, 
and huge. The building had the beauty of 
an old mill and even with the fast pace of 
technology it continues to remain useful; 
the pipes did not emit smoke. 


Pease Grain is located on waterfront ‘ 


property which is marked by Mayor 
Gordon Paquette and Developer Antonio 
Pomerleau to hold 420 condominiums, 
70,000 square feet of retail space, a 
health club, a private boat marina, and a 
small municipal park. In 1970, the 
Municipal Planning Act gave Pease Grain 
(Peaseco) 30 years to remain on the 
property. Consequently, the old plant 
which provides fifty-five tons of grain to 
farmers around the state must make way 
for the waterfront development. which 
will provide housing for those who can 
afford it. It certainly won’t be the far- 
mers, | 


Burlington Waterfront. . . 
Obsolete, ‘ 
or Ousted? 


land, Pease Grain will receive no compen- 
sation. 

City officials have told Morrill that 
the building may remain on the property, 
but the plant must stop all production. 
The city would then be considered the 
owner of the building. * 

“It’s the principlé of building a 
business for 50 years,” said Morrill, 
“which has been good for the city eco- 
nomically and a service to the state, 
agriculturally and then to be told to get 
out, to fade out in 30 years. It seems a 
poor reward,” ‘ 

Though Burlington has become more 
urban in the last 20 years, the rest of 
Vermont has remained a rural agricultural 


mm state. As industry moves into Burlington, 


Berl Morrill, Vice-President Pease 


Grain Co. 


The company has leased this land 
since 1937 from the Central Vermont 
Railroad. It is an ideal location for the 
plant as the railroad is the lifeblood of 
the industry; providing the 700-800 
boxcars of grain from the west which 
Peas’co uses per year. The lease for the 
land expires in the year 2000, the same 
yea. .he city has told the company to 
stop their operations on the land. 

Though the land belongs to Central 
Vermont Railroad, the plant, built in 
1937, belongs to Peaseco. Because of the 
laws 1s they now stand, the owner of 
pro; erty taken over by a city or state 
rece.ves compensation. As a leaser of the 
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....- 50 years in 
this buisness are 
going to waste. 
We'll have nothing 
left.” 


it tends to be of a technological nature, 
and agricultural industries are moving 
out. This urban/rural dicotomy has 
caused a rift in the state. Tourism has 
become a growing economic necessity in 
many areas of the state including Burling- 
ton. Tourists enjoy both- the rustic 
atmosphere of the state and the availabi- 
lity of a more urban environment in this 
city. Increasingly, agriculture has taken a 
back seat to tecnnbdlogical industries and 
Vermont’s attempts to appeal to out- 
siders. 

“Grain is a basic industry,” said 
Morrill, “‘an industry necessary to Ver- 
mont. Right here, in the middle of 
Burlington, is a business for the farmers. I 
plan to fight as long as I can talk to keep 
it here,” 

, Peaseco has taken the issue to the 
State Legislature in an attempt to have 
the 1969 Municipal Planning Act repeal- 
ed. The bill introduced for this purpose 
has been referred to as the ‘‘Pease bill.” | 
Morrill said this was a misnomer. She 


u 


mentioned several other companies and 
individuals who had had their property 
taken away without compensation with 
warnings as short as 5 years. 

Morrill said that Peaseco is not 


_Planning to relocate. The necessity of 


having an inexpensive means to transport 
the grain to the building coupled with the 
actual cost of moving the machinery to a 
new site makes relocation unfeasable. 
Since their customers are farmers, their 
grain must be produced at a price which 


farmers can afford to pay. 


In Vermont, two other companies 
sell grain, but neither offers the services 
which Peaseco does. Peaseco will deliver 
grain in bulk or bag to a farmer on any 
day which they run out, be it a weekend 
or holiday. 

“You know, farmers have a difficult 
job,” said Morrill after a farmer called on 
Saturday to request 8% tons of. bulk 
grain. ‘“‘New problems arise daily which 
must be dealt with. Either one cow is 
calfing, one is sick or they are out of 
grain. Farmers don’t have time to do 
everything, so they sometimes run out of 
grain at inconvenient times.” 

She was sitting at her desk piled high 
with mail and with stacks of paper. On 
the wall behind the desk were plaques 
from different agencies and organizations 
commemorating Morrill for her service to 
the city. They included several from the 
Republican Party, a “Friend of the 


King Street Youth Center” certificate, and ° 


one from the Burlington Business and 
Professional Women’s, Club. This she 
received when she was selécted as the. 
Burlington Business Woman of the Year 
in 1978. 

Her office overlooks the lakefront 
and the fenced-in Naval Reserve building. 
Grass is planted around Peaseco’s front, 
the only green around this area of the 
Waterfront except by Battery Park where 
the grass and shrubs grow wild. Yet, the 
air, saturated with molasses, is most 
distinctive. 


I asked to see the plant while I was; 


there and was provided with an escort, 
the man in charge of the grain mixers. He. 
took me to see the boxcars which came 
Tight into the back of the building in a 
line of five or six’cars, A small bucket 


' Joader is used to unload the boxcars full 


of grain. Then, steel tunnels rising 90 
feet up are used to suck the grain from 
the unloading bins up to the holding bins 
inside. , 


The holding bins are on the fourth 


and fifth floor of the building afid’séveral 
are 40 feet deep. They hold seven differ- 
ent grains including barley, wheat, rye, 
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soy, and meat scape (used for chicken 
feed). 

These bins empty into mixers which 
blend different grains together with 
nutrients and- molasses to produce a high 
protein and vitamin rich feed for chick- 
ens, horses arid cattle in every stage of 
development. These grains and _ the 
consistency of their use is essential in 
keeping milk and egg production at its 
present level for the farmers and the 


_ State. 


Pease Grain Company has had to 
modernize and renew much of their 
equipment; in one year, between 1969 
and 1970, they spent three quarters of a 


million dollars for this purpose. In 1970,- 


they were told they: had 30 years to 
wzemain in business in their present loca- 
tion. 

“I'd grieve to lose the business,”’ 
Morrill told me, “but with some compen- 
sation, I'd at least have something to 
leave my heirs. Now, it seems that these 
$0 years in this business are going to 


waste. We’ll have nothing left.” 


Morrill has been with Pease Grain 
since 1929, but the company has been in 
Burlington for far longer than that. It was 
started in 1854 by Fredrick O. Smith; it 
went to his son C. P. Smith, who renamed 


‘it C.P. Smith Grain Company. In 1904, 


A. Dwight Pease, Smith’s nephew, bought 
the. company and gave it the name it 
holds today. Pease died in 1925 leaving 
the company to his wife. By 1936, Pease 
Grain was ‘almost bankrupt and could 
have gone out of business. 


(continued on page 16) 
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directions for me, when two- 
Englishmen I’d seen at the desk 
backed up in their sports car, 
and asked if I wanted a lift to 
town. They were the nicest 
people of the day. 


At 1: 00 I was sitting outside 


in the sun and Daniele. a Portu- 
guese, came up and pretended to 


understand my garbléd Spanish, 
I understood his, but when he 
wanted me to go to his room, I 
pretended not to, He had the 
same attitude toward women as 
many other Southern European 
men. He was a dishwasher in the 
cafeteria. 

Then there was the girl from 
“Jersey.” She lost all her tact, 
although she was the first to 
admit it, when she shouted 


across the cafeteria, “You have - 


to be an American.” 

I brought my tray over to 
her table, and heard about her 
SAT scores, her numerous 
“disco dates,” and other triviali- 
ties, such as make-up, B’nai 
B’rith, and pre-college nerves. 
Her mind was focused on how 
she could get “that curly-haired. 
guy” into bed. Her first problem 
was how to meet him. She took 
my picture and gave me her 
address. My lifelong friend! I'll 
have to write everyday. 


I forgot about the Jesus . 


freak, Terry Smith, that I met. 
He gave me a twenty minute 
sermon on turning to Jesus 
rather than religion. He was a 
family man, and actually showed 
me pictures. I didn’t have the 
heart: to tell him that my beliefs 
were on a different line. 3 

I’m now in a bunk room 
with twelve beds. I’m the only — 
one there, Privacy! Ate dinner.at 
the student cafeteria. It was a 
good meal for the money. 


he me. His hand was under my 


sheet, on my thigh. I sat bolt 


upright, pointed my finger at. 


the door and yelled, “Get out of 


‘here now. Leave me alone.” 


Immediately, I grabbed for 
my money to make sure that it 
was there. I watched him quick- 


ly stride to the door, and leave. I - 


was glad I never saw his face. I © 


was petrified as it was. 


I jumped out of bed, and ~ 


locked the door. I grabbed my 
camera and woke the other two 
to ask if they had seen what 


‘went on, They didn’t speak 


English, and seemed to have 
been fast asleep. I got back in 
bed with my money pouch 
around my neck and under my 


shirt, and my cainera between | 


my knees, My thighs were 
shaking, my heart -was pounding; 
I was scared as hell. I kept 


hearing noises and was afraid 


that there might be someone else * 
in the room. 

I got up once again, turned 
on the light and searched under 


- all of the beds. Before re 


to my own bed, I placed two 
chairs in front of the door. I 
figured that if someone tried to 
enter I would hear them. 

I climbed back in bed and 
closed my eyes. But I knew that 
there was no way in the world 
that I would ever be able to fall 
asleep there. I decided I would 


‘be more comfortable in the. 


lobby, but then I decided to go 
up and see if I could sleep on the 
girl from Jersey’s floor. I took 
my valuables, and went upstairs. 
The lounge was locked, and the 


elevator indicated only six 


floors. She was staying on the 
eighth, so I assumed that I was 
in a separate building. I decided 


“The dream suddenly switched location... 
| could feel someone touching me 


under 


7? 


Lausanne, Switzerland July 1 
I’m learning. I guess I don’t 
Know how to begin this entry. I 
went through a bad situation. 
‘It began after I closed my 
journal. I changed for bed and 
locked the door. I was the only 
one in a room with twelve beds. 
I put'my money on the chair by 
my bed, feeling no need to hide 
it. As I was nodding off to sleep 
I heard fumbling at the door. It 
was about 11:45; the owner 
was checking out the rooms, to 
make sure that no extra people 
were sleeping there. 

He didn’t speak English, but 
there was another man with him 
who did. The guy kept saying 
“two.” I rolled over to show him 
that I was the only one there. He 
finally explained that in a little 
while two girls would be coming 
in. He left the door unlocked for 
them. I then put my money 
under my» pillow. I vaguely 
remember hea the girls come 


in. I rolled over and wert back - 


to sleep. remember clearly that 
I was deep in a dream in which 
my friends Liz and Donna had 
bought Dutch shoe: gl in 
Holland.. 1 was admiring the 


when: the = dream © suddenly 


: el } OFthat building quickly 


not to trust the elevator and 
began to climb the stairs, since I 


‘ could just barely hear American 
: voices. I reached the third floor 


and was relieved to find four 
clean-cut young Americans. I 
told them what had happened, 
and they insisted that I stay with 
them. 

One of them, Chris, even 
moved in with his girlfriend so" 
that I could have a bed. He came 
down with me to get my stuff. 


Returning was like walking . 


into hell. I can’t remember ever 
having been so frightened. There 
was something I couldn’t place 
in my mind. Why was this man 
hassling me? Did he want my 
money or me? I-was_scared to 
death, to think what he would 
have done, had I not woken up. 
1 really wanted to cry, but for 
some ‘reason the tears would not 
come. 

Aiz, Taddy, and Chris were 
very nice. They calmed me 
down, gave me wine and made 
me realize that things of this 
nature happen ‘to others also. * 
They helped me take my mind 
off the situation, but I couldn’t 
forget it. 1 wanted to cast it all 
aside, like a bad dream, but 
someliow" that wasn’t possible, 

i'3. ain. (4 a.m. for me, as 
in f° an hour entering. 
d), 1 went to sleep. 
‘morning I couldn’t - 
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SAME DAY COLOR PRINT 
PROCESSING — 


“In By 10,0ut By 4” 


mean 127 St. Paul St’ 862-3444 


8:30-5:30 sat. 10-1 


DIRECT BUS SERVICE 
__ FROM CAMPUS,TO CAMPUS 
THANKSGIVING BREAK 
ss ppaeean ae 


LV. UVM 4:45 pm LV, UVM ~ §:00pm, 


AR. Rutland : 6:55 pm. AR. White River 7:00pm. 
AR. Bennington | 8:30 pm AR. Bellows Falls - 7:50pm - 
AR. Albany 9:45 pm. AR.Brattleboro - —=8:15pm. 
AR. Paramus 12:25am. AR. Springfield 9:30pm 
12:50 am. ' AR. Hartford 10:15pm 


11:05 pm, 


AR. New York 


LV. UVM - 5:00pm aie sega are 


AR. Montpelier 5:45pm AR. Bridgeport 11:30pm. 
AR. Barre 6:05pm. ; 


AR. Boston 


9:45pm. 
_ WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 21st. 
11:30am. LV.SMC 11:30am 


UVM | 12:01pm UVM 12:01pm 
AR. Rutland 1:50pm. AR. White River beat 
AR. Bennington 3:25pm. AR. Bellows Falls 2:40 pm. 
3:15 
AR. Albany : 4:30pm. AR. Brattleboro 3 pm 
AR. Paramus . 7:25pm AR. Springfield - 4:30pm 
AR. New York + 7:50pm. AR. Hartford : 5:15pm 
LV. SMC 11:30am AR 6:05pm 
AR. Bridgeport 6:30pm 
UVM 12:01 
308 Busses Leave From 
AR. Montpelier 12:45pm UVM PATRICK GYM 
SMC ALLIOT HALL 

AR. Barre : 1:05pm ALL TRIPS ON SUNDAY 

i Nov. 25 will « on 
AR. Boston 4:45pm. roPspiiney discharge 


TICKETS ON SALE ON CAMPUS 


UVM-BILLINGS 11/15 12:01.5pm ~~. SMC-Allliot Hall ais 
11/16 © 9am-lpm . n 


“11/16 
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ANIMAL TOUTE 


The Most Popular Movie Comedy Of All Time 


THE MATTY SIMMONS - IVAN REITMAN PRODUCTION 


“NATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE” storing JOHN BELUSHI: TIM MATHESON -JOHN VERNON: 
VERNA BLOOM - THOMAS HULCE and DONALD SUTHERLAND os Jennincs 
Produced by MATTY SIMMONS and IVAN REITMAN - Music by ELMER BERNSTEIN 


Written by HAROLD RAMIS, DOUGLAS KENNEY & CHRIS MILLER - Directed by JOHN LANDIS 
Song “ANIMAL HOUSE” Composed and Performed by STEPHEN R= 


A UNIVERSAL PICTURE _TECHNICOLOR® “Notional Rae eek ee ce enna Animal House 
Onginal sound tracks on MCA Records G Tapes Movie Book ot Newsstands and Rae eek ee ce enna ft ty v | adie a een | sccomrevins 
| adie a een | 


©1978 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS. INC ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


STARTS NOV 14 a 


SUNDAYS - TAKE A BREAK 
HAPPY HOUR 6-8 


SHOTS 75° 8-10 
EARLY BIRD PRICES 10-1 
YOUR FAVORITE RECORDED MUSIC 


TUESDAY NOV-20th TURKEY PARTY W 
HAPPY HOUR PRICES 6 - 12 


TURKEY RAFFLE WILD TURKEY SHOTS 75° 


THURSDAY NOV22nd LOCAL TURKEY NIGHT 
75' SHOTS 
Au NIGHT: THANKSGIVING — 
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enough, Many * thoughts ran 
through my mind. Just one day 


-earlier, I had been happy to be 


alone, and to be meeting the 
people of Geneva. But I had 


become paranoid and refused to | 


meet anyone’s eyes on the 
street. I wanted to treat myself 
to a good hotel meal, in a little 


‘tiny town somewhere. I got on 


the boat that goes across Lake 
Geneva, and I finally broke 
down and cried. I felt better 
afterward. I began talking to a 
man seated next to me. He told 
of a little village in the moun- 
tains that was really nice. You 
had t@ catch a little red local 
train to get there. 

The village, St. Cerque, was 
about an hour from Nyon where 
I was. I walked around Nyon, 
scared of everyone. I knew that I 
had to overcome this fear. It 
wasn’t like me to be scared. I’m 
tough, I thought. I hated th 
idea that guys could fod 
around Europe with no hassles. 

I got onthe little train to 
Cerque. As the grass got greener, 
chalets began to appear, and 
cowbells sounded, I finally 
smiled. I was happy to,be there. 
Quiet, and serene, the mountains 
lay ahead. I hiked the mountain 
roads, -looking at the lush 
scenery. I went up a mountain 
on a chairlift and got a great 
view of the surrounding area. 

I decided to picnic for 
dinner, so I shopped and made 
my way to the youth hostel. I 
rang the bell and a woman who 
spoke no English let me in. I 
signed the book and noticed that 
the last signature had been four 
days earlier. Terrific! I was the 
only one there. 

During the day I had been 
looking for the “Lisa Stein- 
bergs,’” and figured they’d pro- 
bably stay at~ the hostels. But 


neers e- 


there were no Lisa Steinbergs in 
St. Cerque. 


I decided to take my picnic. 


to the park, and I went down- 
stairs. I saw a guy checking in. 
He even spoke English. I. was 
overjoyed. His name was Stan 
Paul, from Australia. He looked 
sort of hippyish, with long hair 
and a beard. He was working his 
way around the world and 
had come to visit a friend, who 
was only’ 15 and learning to 
become a baker. Stan’s friend 


.spoke only Swiss-German and 


French, so Stan was our trans- 
lator all evening. 

We had a few beers and I 
put my picnic in my pack to 
save for another day., They 
wouldn’t even let me pay for the 
beers. Even if they had spoken 
another language I would have 
been happy to be with them. 
Stan was about 24, and very 
level-headed. After beers we 


,went for “tea.” I had a good 


omelette, which Stan insisted on 
paying for. Normally; I would 
insist. But for some reason I 
hardly protested. He was being 
nice, and I think at the time I 
really needed that. It was funny 
because he didn’t know what I’d 
been through. 

I_ enjoyed the evening. We 
had to be in by 10 p.m., so we 
left the restaurant. We talked for 
a while at the hostel. I felt safer, 
knowing he was there. I had 
intended to push a bunk bed in 
front of the door before I went 
to sleep, but my faith had been 
restored. — 

That morning I woke up, 
took a short jog, and returned 
for breakfast. We said goodbye. 
He came to the train station and 
we parted European style. It was 
a shame that I couldn’t explain 
to him how much he’d helped 
me. 


A.D. Pease 
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Tt was at this time that Mrs. 
Pease gave Pease Grain to Berl. 
Morrill who was then the book- 
keeper. According to Morrill, 
this gesture was significant in 
one woman giving another wom- 
an a chance at a time when 
women were seldom managers or 
owners of companies. * 

“Many people took a 
chance with me,” said Morrill. 


“The company had many debts, . 


but people gave me 16 years 
to pay them off. I then borrow- 
ed money to move the company 
and get a fresh start, and we had 
those debts paid off in 5 years.” 

The company, then located 
on South Winooski Avenue, 
moved to its present location. 

Very soon after acquiring. 
the company, Morrill married 
and named her husband presi- 


dent of the company. Though 
divorced in 1944, he remained 
president and they remain 
friends. He has retired. 

“IT would like to retire,” said 
Morrill, age. 75; “but not with 
this threat to the company. I 
want to leave something for 
my heirs, some mark that I’ve 
done my job. Everything which 
had been planned had the 
continuity of Pease Grain in 
mind. Now that is all being 
threatened.” 

As I left Pease Grain Com- 
pany, a place in essence so far 
away from Burlington I would 
never have guessed it to be in 
the same city, Berl Morrill was 


‘on the phone é¢rying to round up 


a driver to take a farmer 8% tons 

of grain. 
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X—C GEAR 


ADULT PACKAGES Reg. 3 SALE 
GATINGER 5 — 2000 89.95 79.95 
GATINGER WAXLESS 94.95 84.95 
‘FISCHER EUROPA 119.95 ~ 107.95 
BONNA 1800 119.95 107.95 
BIRKEBEINER 129.95 116.95 
EATINGER SLIMRACER 179.95 161.95 


NOVEMBER 15,16 17 ONLY 


All X—C Equipment and Accessories 
10% off 


PAGOCYCLE 


AMK EXERICYCLES ARE NOW IN STOCK! 
4 MODELS 
$64.95 to $124.95 


Frostline Kits 
10% off ALL FROSTLINE KITS | 
IN STOCK! 


WOOL SWEATERS reg. SALE! 


Icelandic Handknit Pullovers 69.95 55.95 

Icelandic Handknit Cardigan 79.95 63.95 

’ Lightweight Ragg Wool 21.50 -17.50 
Sweater (green) 

Bulky Knit Ragg Wool 26.50 21.00 
Sweater (green) 

English Mountaineer Sweater 


58.95 


ARKAS | reg. SALE 


W.E. Tamerlane 
Climb High Expedition 


(fully baffled) 


MON.-FRI. 
\ 9 -9 
SAT. 9 
9-6 DAKIN $ 


. MOUNTAIN 

863:5581  4nSHOPaad 
227- 

Main St. 


HUNTERS SPECIALS yep, SALE 


Johnson Wool Pants 23.50 19.95 
Mansfield Day Pack 14.00 10.00 
Emergency Blanket 


Free Parking 


CATAMOUN FSCOUNTRY 


adventure, academics, excellence 
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Revising Religion | 


Center Denied Grant 


By Rich Hyland 


The Burlington Planning 


Commission voted last week to 
deny its Champlain Center Com- 
mittee the use of a $4,000 grant 
to investigate the possibilities in 
refurbishing Memorial Auditor- 
ium as a performing arts center. 

Chairman William Aswad, 
breaking the tie vote after a five 
minute recess, said that the 
Champlain Center Committee 
should direct its efforts toward 
attracting regional interest in the 
civic center plan and should 
develop a financial plan “to 
cultivate the reality of the 
money which would be needed 
for construction -of a civic 
center.” Another site study will 
not enhance. the date at which a 
civic center will come to be,” 
Aswad concluded on his final 
statement. 


believe that an anonymous pri- 
vate individual would be willing 
to cover the balance of the! 
engineering study at Memorial, 
Auditorium up to $10,000 if 
such a study were conducted to 
determine the potential of that 
existing facility as a performing 
arts center. 

Brennan maintained that 
the Court Square Inc. proposal 
has been the strongest response 
his committee has experienced 
since its investigation for possi- 
ble sites resumed last year. 

Apparently, at ‘that time, 
the original proposed site on the 
urban renewal plot adjacent to 
the Radisson— Hotel became 
doubtful when the present deve- 
lopers of the site, Fidelity 
Mutual Inc. of Burlington dis- 
solved their partnership with 
Mondev, Inc. and said they 


..the board’s-action was regretable... Brian 


Brennan Chairman Civic Center Committee 


Champlain Center Commit- 

tee Chairman Brian Brennan said 
the board’s action was regret- 
able and that it would be viewed 


{as a Jack of support. for his 


committee. 

During the meeting, Bren- 
nan said that. Court House 
‘Square, Inc., the developers of 
ithe old Strong Theatre site on 
Main St. and So. Winooski Ave., 
have expressed an interest . in 
having the exhibition assembly 
and meeting facilities of the 
Civic Center within their deve- 
lopment but that there was not 
enough space.-to include the 
performing arts center. 

He also’ stated, however, 
that “the had -good reason to 


would not honor any commit- 
ment Mondev made with the 
city concerning the availability 
of the site for the Civic Center. 

Commissioner Bill Keough, 
who vigorously opposed the 
committee’s proposal and moved 
that it be referred to the Finance 
Board, stated that he “was 
concerned that, the exhibit hall 
has to be connected and part’ of 
the performing arts center for 


proper administration and con- 


duction of the business of the 
civic center. Keough also 
believed that the timing for a 
civic center was wrong and that 
“the city is not ready row nor in 
a couple of years to vote for city 
support of a civic center.” 


nterpriseExplores 
New Frontier - 


By Rich Hyland 

Between the bars’ and 
restaurants that line the streets 
of downtown Burlington, and 
overshadowed by the large 
department and retail stores, are 
small businesses and _ service 
shops that comprise a healthy 
percentage of the total number 
of downtown businesses. 

Yet, it was not until recent- 
ly that these small businesses, 
spanning a wide variety of retail 
merchandise and services, | 
banded together to discuss as a 
group their relationship in the 
Burlington business community. 

The group is called Enter- 
prise and it was founded by Don 
Miller who is the manager of the 
Main Street Dance Theatre. 
Miller stated that the proprietors 
of these small businesses could 
associate with one another and 
perhaps share some experiences: 
or knowledge that could be 
useful to the group at large. 

It became apparent during 
Enterprise’s discussions that the 
several businesses represented 
were owned and _ operated 
through as many different 
arrangements. Along with the 
individuals who privately owned 
their business, there were part- 
nerships, as well as cooperatives, 
in which' a large number of 


people shared costs; work, and 
the profits. The vast majority of 
the proprietors present were 
running a_ business for the 
first time. 

One of the initial aims of 
Enterprise was to be an educa- 
tional service to the members. 
Some of the first areas to be 
covered include addresses to the 
local advertising media and the 
effect of extended business 
hours (which are becoming more 


prevalent downtown) on local 


businesses. . ; 

Enterprise had also sought 
information from local resources 
in town such as the Chamber. of 
Commerce, professors at the 


UVM Business School, the Bur- |. 
lington Planning Commission, as’ 


well as other local commercial 
organizations in the city. 

The cornerstone to the 
whole group, however, as agreed 
upon by the members, is to exist 
in rapport they can establish 
with each other as a small 
business. . 

As the proprietor of Nostal- 
gia Antiques Shop on Church St. 


quipped, “I used to say that I | 


was right-next door to Aberna- 
‘thy’s, but I don’t feel like I have 
to say that here.” pe 


“Abernathy’s is next to. 


you,” someone replied. 


\ 


Reverend Donald Boyer 


Interior of St. Paul’s.Cathedral 


For The 80’s 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

Strong leadership and the 
ability to adapt to a quickly 
changing society are the two 
factors that will characterize the 
direction of organized religion i in 
the next decade. 

This seems to be the consen- 
sus of the Burlington representa- 
tives of the Catholic, Episcopal 
and Jewish faiths. In.a time of 
increasing ‘“‘secularization”’ and 
decreasing church and temple 
attendance, it is understandably 
the concern of the local leaders 
and the higher officials of the 
major faiths to generate more 
interest and create a more 
substantial support base. ; 

‘Father Dan Daley, Reverend 
Donald Boyer, and Rabbi Steve 
Mason all agreed that the focal 
points of any religion are the 
ritual and the tradition which 
serve to define the values of an 
institution, strengthen the ties of 
the social group, and reinforce 
the essence of beliefs. 

Ritual underlies all of hum- 
an activity and cannot be 
separated from people. “There is 
a new focus on ritual,” which 
Dan Daley, director of the 
Cunningham Catholic Newman 


Photos by L-G Davitian 


Center at UVM, believes charac- 
terizes the “secular society” so 
often spoken of. The new 
emphasis is not on the sacred 
nature of the activity, nor its 
underlying meaning. There is an 
inherent ‘“mindlessness” in 
ritual, he believes, that serves 
to dull not-enhance the senses. 
He likens it to ‘Thanksgiving 
with instant mashed potatoes.” 

Donald Boyer, Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in Burlington, 
sees this de-emphasis of the 


_ Sacred as a concern for “self”. 


The idea that people can exist 
independently is “spurious, 
vapid, and dangerous.”’ Reverend 
Boyer continues, “it must be 
acknowledged that we are inter- 
dependent in an intimate sort of 


: way.” 


Dan, Daley elaborates this 
point of our interdependence.. 
“One word describes the deepest 
psychological and physiological 


profound level and so lose a 
dimension of experience that is 
necessary for individual growth, 
healthy relationships and the 
acknowledgement of God. 

It is the function of organ- 
ized religion to bring people 
together to interact on such a 
constructive, creative _ level. 
Daley defines the role of religion 
as acting as ‘“‘a constant witness 
to humanity about humanity.” 
The role of a faith must change 
with the culture. Each of the 
‘three leaders agree that Ameri- 
can society demands a certain 
sort of adaptation. 

Since its inception, the 
Episcopalian Church, also 
known as the Church of Eng- 
land, has represented the Estab- 
lishment — one reason for its 
conservative stance and staunch 
adherance to religious ritual. 


Reverend Boyer does acknow-|~ 


ledge that the secularization of 
American Society is forcing the 
Episcopal Church to re-examine 
the institutions that characterize 
it and modify them so as to 
embrace a broader congregation. 
Like other Protestant churches, 


the Episcopal Church suffers |. 


from -lack of central religious 


authority, but certain dynamic 
preachers have vitalized indivi- 
dual parishes. 

_ The Catholic Church has 
been the most influential institu- 
tion in the shaping of Western 
civilization and controlled the 
most number of people. Its 
strength lies in what Dan Daley 
terms as its “universal appeal.” 
“The genius of the Catholic 
Church is that it has always been 
able to accommodate society.” 
This change has not always been 
fast enough to please many 
constituents, this currently being 
demonstrated in the concern 
over the Church’s policies on 
abortion, birth control, and 
female clergy. Daley responded 
that “not all people will agree on 
every issue. All members of a 
family must take the difficult 
with the easy. For the Church to 
say NEVER is a dangerous thing 
but you have to make your 


experience: intercourse.” _How- continued on next page 


ever, few people relate on such a 
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Revising Religion For The 80’s 
(continued from page 18...) 


peace even if you don’t agree. 
The less astute members are 
bound to see the owners of the 
policies rather than the bonus- 
es. 

He agrees though with Steve 
Mason, rabbi of the Temple 
Sinai, that “people are looking 
for leaders in an age of chal- 
lenges.”” He continues that 
“there is a need for a “presider”’ 
to give philosophical and theolo- 
gical direction.” The role of the 
individual religious leader is 
instrumental in encouraging and 
maintaining a congregation. 

“There is a great deal of 
untapped potential,” Mason 
believes. A logical conclusion 
when it is noted that his temple 
serves 75 families and for every 


one that attends any of the three’ 


temples in Burlington there are 
two or three that do not. The 
Reform faith was begun in the 
18th century in response to 
what was perceived to be the 


needs of the more liberal society . 


of the Enlightenment. It can be 
argued that the essence and 
survival of Judaism has been its 
response to the needs of society, 
yet the distinctiveness of the 
Reform faith is the concept that 
religious law is not ‘‘God Given”’ 
but man-made. 

There is an: active attempt 
to pick and choose beliefs and 
rituals to conform to the con- 
text of contemporary society. 
Though there is this preoccupa- 
tion with adopting belief struc- 
tures of the religion, there is a 


NOVEMBER 15, 1979. 


noted lack of concern for social 
action and participation in the 
community. In contrast, the 
Catholic and Protestant Chur- 
ches .are very active in support- 
ing both the local and interna- 
tional communities. 

It is these practical consider- 
ations that will distinguish these 
organizations as motivating ele- 
ments in a world that is by 
definition political. 

In another sphere, Dan 
Daley has noted a marked 
increase in secular activities that 
bring people together on a level 
of sincere personal interaction. 
These activities distinguish ritual 


not as mindless activities, but as . 


a heightened awareness of its 
underlying meaning. Especially 
in students, he sees ‘“‘more 
people enjoying concerts. toge- 


‘ther, cooking together, hiking, 


and addressing the fundamen- 
tal.” This is his hope for the 
future of religion: acknowledge- 
ment: of tradition and mainten- 
ance of ritual. The activities that 
address the needs of communi- 
ties, congregations and personal 
development will be the founda- 
tion of contemporary devotion. 

As institutions come up for 
review at the advent of a new 


decade, it-is-clear that dynamic - 


leaders and a_ willingness to 
maintain tradition, but also to 
thoughtfully change with the 
culture --will be. necessary to 
preserve the institutions in 4 
period of religious apathy. 
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-|Tran Blackmails U.S. 


By Hart Van Denburg 


President Carter has 
declared a State of. National 
Emergency in response to the 
urrent imprisonment by Iranian 
students of U.S. Embassy mem- 
bers in Tehran. 

The siege, at present in its 
tenth day, was originated by 
Iranian students who said that 
they were going to stage a minor 
sit-in. They never moved, had 
guns and ammunition trucked 


in, and are now in full control of 


the Embassy. 

Reaction in the White 
House was_ initially cautious, 
However, at present, the situa- 
tion is being handled by a 
number of diplomatic moves on 
both sides. 


- The’ siege is kidnap in 
exchange for the United States 
to return the deposed Shah of 
Iran to face a public trial. It was 
announced by sources in Iran 
that if the Shah were found 
innocent he would be returned 
to the U.S. The Shah is currently 
undergoing cancer treatment in a 
New York City hospital: He is 
under heavy guard and reports 
on his health are varied. 


The revolutionaries in Iran 
let it be known that. they felt 
hat the Shah’s illness was only a 
hoax. Medical officials in New 

ork have been continually 


denying this, stating that the - 


Shah is currently being treated 


for a tumor on the side of his 
neck. 

The first move to free the 
hostages was made by members 
of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, but after meeting 
with the captors no agreement 
was reached. The political bar- 
gaining began with a threat by 
Iran to cut off all oil supplies to 
the United States if they failed 
to comply with the revolution-’ 
ary government’s demands. The’ 
next day, Tuesday, President 
Carter made an official 


announcement that he was sever- ~ 


ing all oil. imports from’ Iran. 


/News Briefs 


thized with the move by Carter. 
Oil industry observers say that 
the embargo could make a four 
to eight percent dent in U.S. oil 
supplies. A statement by the 
Carter Administration said that 
this could be made up for by 
conservation. 

In what appeared to be a 
Teaction by the government in 
‘Tehran, a threat was then made 


to withdraw $12 billion of 


Iranian money from U.S. banks. 


- The national state of emergency 


enables. Carter to block the 
withdrawal of foreign money in 
American banks, and Carter used 


“ The message to the Iranians is clear...we 


release their money when they release the 


9? 


American prisoners 


Almost immediately govern- 
ment officials in Tehran 
announced that they fully in- 


tended to cut oil supplies with — 


the U.S. They then also turned 
to the other 20 Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Companies 
(O.P.E.C.) countries, asking 
them to do likewise. 

Reports yesterday indicate 
that the O.P.E.C. countriés 
would not support the embargo. 
In a joint statement they 
announced ‘that they sympa- 
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Senator Frank Church 


this ability to stop what would 
have..been a significant economic 
upset. 


Tréasury Secretary William 
Miller says that the emergency 
declaration was not related to 
the U.S. Embassy siege but 
directed in ‘“‘response to Iran’s 
threat to pull out its money.” 
Frank Church, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman, disputed this how- 
ever. “The message to. the 


F or Shah 


Iranians is clear — we release 
their money when they release 
the American prisoners.” Other 
support from Capital Hill came 
from House Speaker “Tip” 
O’Neill, who said that the move 
was an “excellent move,” and 
minority leader Howard Baker 
also stated his support of the 
president. 


The most recent move by 
the Carter Administration has 
been an announcement that all 
Iranians’ currently in the United 
States illegally will be deported. 
This includes Iranians on student 
visas who- are no longer in 
college, and seven or eight 
Iranians in Vermont have been 
affected by this. 


TALKING HEADS 


FRIDAY EVENING NOV 16th, Spm 
UVM’ PATRICK GYM 
ALL SEATS RESERVED-$ 7.00 


TICKETS AVAILABLE at 
Billings Student Center/UVM 
Plattsburg State Student Center 


Bailey’ Music / Burlington 


Disco Manie / Montreal 
Ticket reservation into. call- 1-802-656 3090 
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To the Editor: 

1 must congratulate Steve 
Huggins for his fine reply to “An 
expose of sexual harassment on 
the streets.” I, too, was quite 
offended by that article. It’s 
obvious from Ms. Smith’s tone 
that she holds the male species 
in very low esteem. Wake up, 
Ms. Smith!! Not all men are as 
you portray!! True, there are a 

- few who do fit into that mold, 
but one bad apple doesn’t spoil 
the whole bunch baby! 

Maybe if you looked at this 
issue in a- more rationalistic 
approach instead. of such a 
narrow-minded one, filled with 
feministic overtones, you would 
see this in a different light. If 
not, I feel very sorry for you. It 
is this writer’s opinion that you 
owe 95% of us men an apology. 

*“With deep regret, 

Jeff Willey 


Intramural 
Medieval 
Athlete — 


To the Editor: 

I would like to respond to 
the view of the purpose of 
intramurals expressed by Mr. 
Laliberto, Mr. Willey and Mr. 
Lowell. 

First, you attack Mr. Allen 
for his view of intramurals. But, 
Mr. Allen was telling us what 
intramurals are SUPPOSED to 
be (it seems he should know 
since he is Ass’t IM Director), 
whereas you told us what 
intramurals ACTUALLY are. 
Assuming you’re both correct, it 
is sad that these two afe so far 
apart. 

Secondly, I see no reason 
why your desire “for the thrill 
of competition” cannot co-exist 
with Mr. Allen’s desire for 
“enjoyment, the spirit of the 
game and meeting people.” It 
seems you do not think this is 
possible. Either you are accusing 
those of us who play for enjoy- 
ment of not having a sense of 
competitiveness (I hope you can 
see this to be false), or you are 
accusing yourselves of not being 
able to play for enjoyment. I 
say we can have both. 

Lastly, you said “when 
people step into a collegiate 
athletic endeavor, they strive to 
win.” Do not assume everyone 
to be like yourselves. There are a 
few of us old-timers who still 
profess the unfertunately 
archaic belief of “it’s not whe- 
ther you win or lose...” If those 
who take Mr. Allen’s view of 
_intramurals are “living in the 
Dark Ages,” as you say, then I 


admit I’m a medieval athlete, - 


and I do not think I am alone. . 
Sincerely, 
John Goldsbury 
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‘To the-Editor: .. 


I would like to express my 


_ overwhelming disappointment in 


the presidential candidates for 
1980. It is immensely difficult 
to attempt to make a rational 
decision when forced to choose 
between such noncommitant, 
wishy-washy candidates as these. 
Can anyone, when all possibili- 
ties are considered, ever hope to 
find a man fit for our highest 
office in this conglomeration of 
spineless amoebas now running? 

I would look to either 


‘ party, but nowhere can I find 


anyone with the _ leadership 
qualities necessary for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If I 
were to vote Democratic I would 
have to choose between an 
ineffective incumbent rabbit, 
who toothed his way into office 
with a:sickening southern grin, 
or an overgrown Hyannis prep- 
pie who is best known for his 


. brother and his favorite sport: 


Looking For A Leader: 
In Support of Meldrim Thompson 


driving young girls off bridges. 
Should I even mention Jerry. 
Brown? Perhaps not. He’d be 
much better off if he gave up 
politics and went home to keep 
house for Linda Ronstadt. __ 
And what of the Republi- 
cans? We might as well write off 
Ronald Reagan, who should 
have quit while he was ahead, as 
a movie star a quarter of a 
century ago. I wonder whether 
Connally deserves my vote: well, 
if he’s elected president, we can 
change our flag (the new one 
would be red, white and blue 
and read MOBIL). We’d also 
never have to read-about abor- 
tions or trade deficits again — 
Connally would just declare 
them both illegal. I have heard 


that Connally is the new self- 
styled LBJ, but before we toss- 
him our vote, just remember 
how many lives were lost under 
the reign of the old one. 

“ The answer to these hope- 
fuls is obviously no! It is time to 
look for a new _ candidate, 
someone with the spirit and 
vitality to lead our great nation, 
someone whose scruples and 
integrity won’t be warped by 
unscrupulous interests. 

That is why, my friends, I 
would like to see the nomination 
of Meldrin Thompson: a man 
with the strength and determina- 
tion we need in a leader. No 
other man in recent history has 
demonstrated’ such a _ natural 
ability to maintain power. No 


_eronot 


Ms. Smith’s Purpose 


Wasnt To Offend 


To the Editor: 

Your (Steve Huggins’, Cynic 
Nov. 8) letter to Caroline Smith 
concerning her article on sexual 
harassment makes me very sad. 
Your emotional, defensive 
response seems to indicate that 
you have missed the point of the 
article completely. 

You object to the language 
used. It is crude, isn’t it? But 
that’s the language of harass- 
ment, Steve. If you were so 
repulsed on reading those words 
in the impersonal context of a 
newspaper, you should be able 
to understand how violated a 
woman feels when such words 
are addressed directly to her. Ms. 
Smith’s purpose in using this 
language was not to offend you, 
or your parents, nor was it 
intended to sway you into 
taking sides. She did not make 
up those obscenities — they are 
quotes from actual incidents 
involving harassment. I believe 
that Ms. Smith quoted these 
words in order to make the 
Cynic’s readers ‘aware of just 
how degrading and devastating 
verbal harassment has become. It 
is no longer just a case of “Hi 
sweetheart.” 

To me the most misguided 
aspect of your letter was your 
claim that Ms. Smith “neg- 
lect{ed] to mention the other 
side of the issue.”’ The fact that 
you see female harassment of 
males as the “other side” of 
male harassment of females 
astounds me. It is not the 


Learning 


The Ropes 


A 


Con, atula. ~° on Gordon 


Banks’ article abui mountain _ 


climbing. How does a UVM 
student go about learning how 
to climb in, the Burlington area? 
Does Mr. Banks offer instruc- 
tion? 

We heartily enjoyed this 
article and hope the Cynic will 
‘offer more true life adventure 
stories in the future. 

Sincerely, 

Jim Erikson 

L. Kor 

James Bridwell 

Essex Junction ' 
P,S. By the way, how do you get 
the rope 1\ there ; iyway? 


“other” side, Steve, it is the 
same side, the same issue. One 
type of harassment does not 
justify the other. By focusing on 
male harassment of females, 
Ms. Smith in no way condones 
or advocates female harassment 
of males. While she does concen- 
trate exclusively on females as 
the victims, and not as the 
perpetrators, this does not indi- 
cate that females are always the 
‘victims in cases of harassment. 
All-she is saying is that in cases 
of male harassment of females, 
the females are the victims. 
Sounds fair to me. 

You do raise an important 
point, Steve, when you talk 
about female harassment of 
-males. Such harassment is just: as 
deplorable as the kind Ms. Smith 
deals with. It is a ‘‘non-issue,” 
‘one that should be exposed 
along with male harassment of 
females. However, in one para- 
graph you hold this up as an 
important issue, and in the next 
you refer to it as “trivials.” This 
apparent. contradiction confuses 
me, Steve. What are you trying 
to say? Is it important, or is it 
““trivials?” 

Your objection to “so-called 
‘liberated’ females crying out for 
help and pleading through the 
media to stop what’s going on” 
puzzles me even more. Women 
want to be liberated from 
discriminating, de-humanizing, 
practices, Steve, not alienated 
from the rest of the world. 
We don’t want freedom from the 


‘To the Editor: 

Hurray for Steve Huggins! 
It’s about time someone spoke 
up for the male contingent 
instead of sitting back and 
watching all those feminists take 
the spotlight. After all, if you 
feminists claim to be “liberated” 
‘then why do you keep pleading 
to the male sector of society 
instead of dealing with the issue 
yourself? 

I do not know Mr. Huggins 
but from what I read I am in the 
same position as he is. I am a 
24-year-old undergraduate stu- 
dent (not at this university) who 
worked in N.Y.C. for 3 years as 
a male model. One of the nfain 
reasons why I gave up my career 
there was this harassment issue. 

More than once a week I 
would come across a girl on the 
street who would recognize me 
from one of my commercials 
(usually in small magazines). 
They would approach me with 


+ 


ee eae 


world, we want freedom in the 
world. Does becoming: liberated 
-_mean that we can’t ask for help 
from the rest of the world? You 
almost seem to be implying that 
the media belongs to men, and 
that if Liberated women want 
some fort of mass communica- 
tion, they had better get one of 
their own. But. of course that’s 
‘ridiculous! I’m reading you all 
wrong, aren’t I, Steve? 

As you near your grande 
finale, you boast that “us guys” 
never complain. Well Steve, the 
fact that women do, while “you 
guys” don’t complain, seems 
significant to me: it seems to me 
that perhaps women undergo a 
more terrifying, more threaten- 
ing kind of harassment. The 
case of a woman walking down 
the street, and being told by 
several men in a car to “spread 
her legs’’ is not. the same as men 

«being approached by a drunken 
fellow _party-goer, even though 
she does “go as far” as to invite 
them back to her room! 

Finally Steve, don’t you 
think you could have been a 
little more diplomatic, a litfle 
more restrained = in your 
fesponse? In a letter which 
contains such dubious ‘“‘objec- 
tive” observations as “‘I hope my 
family sees your article in the 
same light as I do: pure gar- 
bage;” “like any poor journa- 
list?’ “the stupidity of the 
harassment issue;” and “this 
slop;” other phrases like “‘ex- 
tremely tunnel-visioned view of 
the world” and “narrow minds” 
.echo in my head with an ironic 
ring — a ring, Steve, which yo 
didn’t intend. - 

yours in great disappointment 
Mary Gelinas 


one else has fought single- 
handedly to keep down taxes 
and do what the people of New 
Hampshire really want, and 
when a mob of Boston hippies 
tried to{! wrench control of 
our nuclear power plant, he 
fought with the courage and 
tenacity that no other man 
could attempt. 

Yes, it’s time to take 
politics out of the hands of the 
backless Washington politicians 
and place it in the hands of a 
man. A man whose only com- 
mitment is to god, to himself 
and to the American way! 

Thank you, 
Johan Staphiter 


A Giant © 
Step — 
Backward 


To the Editor: 

This is a reaction to Rita 
Mae Brown, who appeared at Ira 
Allen Chapel on Oct. 26. 

Ms. Brown opened her talk 
with an expose on lesbians — 


acknowledging this as her per- — 


sonal preference — and adding 
that heterosexual relationships 
-cannot exist in a woman’s 
liberated society. Is this libera- 
tion? Is this freedom? Is this 


reality? 
Ms. Brown was scheduled to 
speak about “...art and _ its 


relationship to politics and social 
change.”’ Graduate school, she 
said, has a debilitating effect on 
attistic individuals by turning 
them into critics. To be an artist, 
she said, you must give up 
everything, starve a little, and 
above all, don’t go to graduate 
school. 

Ms.. Brown ended her talk 
by reading a story she wrote 
about a Christmas play she took 
part in as a child and how funny 
it was .as she disrupted, the 
performance. I’m confused! 

Ms. Brown interjected ob- 
scenities, sarcasm, belittling 
comments, dirty jokes, and 
vulgarity into her unprofessional 
presentation. 

Not only did I get all of the 
above for $4.00; more impor- 
tantly, I witnessed Ms. Brown 
take women a giant step back- 
ward. 
Irate in Ira 


Hurray for 
Steve Huggins 


that ogling look in their eyes and 
would usually start out with 
“Hey, aren’t you the guy in that 
so-and-so commercial? Listen, 


~J’m having a party over at my 


place later and I was wonder- 
ing...” 1 found this all to be 
quite amusing at first but after a 
while it started to bother me. It 
seems that these certain few girls 
think they can walk up to any 
good looking guy and, pardon 
the expression, ‘get a piece of 
that gorgeous hunk!’ 

I just decided that instead 
of putting up with this sort of 
harassment (along with a num- 
ber of other things) I would try 
my hand at college. But you 
can’t even go downtown any- 


more without having some alco- 
iol-infested slut putting her 
hands all over you. Is there no 
escape from these “demons” or 
are we all going to have-to sit 
home at night watching “Law- 
rence Welk formulate his own 
version of the English language? 
Let’s stand up, men, and 
face these girls head on. It’s 
about time we showed those 
girls what the word masculine is 
all about! The next time some 
girl puts her hand on your thigh, 
just look over and say “Look, 
honey, I’m no whore! Go down 
to 42nd St. and find somebody 

else!””“ : 
Yours truthfully, 

Neil Warar 
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EDITORIAL 


In the politically charged atmosphere of the 
Senate debate on SALT II, issues such as the 
verification of Soviet compliance with the treaty 
and the quantity and throw weight of permissible 
missiles has dominated discussion. 

Republican presidential candidate Howard 
Baker has introduced several so-called “‘killer 


amendments” to the treaty that have been just 
narrowly defeated by his colleagues. 


Machismo has also played a large part in the. 


debate. Several senators called for the treaty to. be 
defeated if the Soviets did not remove their troops 
from Cuba, troops that have been there for ‘15 
years. This was aptly dubbed “Operation Man- 
hood” by G.B. Trudeau in Doonesbury. 

Most probably, though, SALT I! will be 
ratified. Its disarmament merits are naught, but it 
will at least begin negotiations on SALT III. 
Yet, experts across the spectrum of military and 
foreign policy agree that it will not limit the arms 
race. In fact, the U.S. will be able to deploy 
the most murderous missile yet — the MX. 

What rarely comes to light during SALT 
debates is the insanity of the U.S. and the USSR 
having the capability to destroy each other many, 
many times over. A most appropriate acronym is in 
common use for this reality, that of Mutually 
Assured Destruction or MAD. 

Some may argue that it is in the United States’ 
national interest to have this overwhelming 
destructive capacity. That without it, we would 
be at a disadvantage with regard to the Soviet’s 
capability to shape international events. 

But nuclear weapons cannot be used. It is 
simply unconscionable that the combined nuclear 
forces of the U.S. and USSR would be unleashed 
on the world. Certainly, there would be no victor 
nor loser. No territory would be gained nor any 
lost. The world would be worthless. 

The question becomes why. Why should the 
U.S. and the USSR continue to develop and deploy 
their nuclear arsenals? A person can only be killed 
once. One missile exploded over Chicago will kill 
people in Buffalo. When Robert MacNamara was 


Secretary of Defense, he defined 400 Sovet 
targets. We have 10,000 missiles. 


‘And what of security? Is the U.S. nuchinedty . 
more secure with the MX? Of course not. There is 
no defense against nuclear weapons, no system that © 


can insure to 100 percent that not one missile will 
decimate an American city. One is all it takes. We 
have 10,000. 

The Soviet Union and the U.S. must rethink 
their nuclear armament philosophies. The MX vs. 
the SS-20 are not tanks vs. tanks nor numbers 
of aircraft vs. number of aircraft nor battalion vs. 
batalion. The MX and the SS-20 are weapons of 

. battalion. 


battalion. The MX and the SS-20 are weapons of 
such destructive capability that Hans Morgenthau 
said “the land was not made for this type of 
destruction.” 

Realistically, however, this rethinking will not 
‘take place until the U.S. economy is changed to 
one that uses the best minds and most money on 
serving people rather than plotting to exterminate 


them. It was recently pointed out that the cost of - 


the MX missile — set at $30 billion, not counting 
overruns — would be enough to fund 1,000 New 
York public schools for several years. 


Character Reference 


To thé Editor: 

I want to comment upon 
the article which appeared in the 
November 8, 1979 Vermont 
Cynic, entitled “Concerts at the 
Gym: Who has priority?” in 
which I am quoted. 

. I found the article difficult 
to follow because the type- 
setting was significantly garbled 
in places but. I clearly got the 
feeling that my quotes were set 
in the article in such a way that 
convey antagonism from myself 
towards the Concert Bureau. 

Nothing could be further 
from the truth. I have great 
respect for their operation. The 
Bromberg concert situation was 
an unfortunate dilemma — the 
last thing that I or the Lane 
Committee could wish was the 
loss of the Marley concert by the 
Concert Bureau. 

. , What we do have is unclear 
policy regarding the use of the 
Gym, which under the best of 
circumstances, is not the best of 
concert facilities. (You know 
how bad‘something is when your 
audience prefers Memorial Audi- 
torium to it.) I hope very much 
that this unfortunate situation 
will be resolved by a carefully 
worked out agreement as to who 
does what, when and where. 

There .is absolutely no rea- 
son why the two organizations — 
Lane Series and SA Concert 
Bureau — can not work together 
to provide even better program- 


ming for the community at large - 


and the students in particular. 


We have'done it in the past and 
we will, I know, do it in the 
future. Both groups, after all, 
must serve their audiences — 
that is the bottom line — and 
audiences were not served this 
past weekend by having three 
concerts in two days, whatever 
the reason for such a situation. 

I want to say as clearly as I 
can that the Lane Series regrets 
the fact that the.Bob Marley 
Concert was lost to them as a 
result of the prior booking of 
the hall by us. It. was not deliber- 
ately done. Under no circum- 
stances would we countenance 
any such deliberate action. After 
all, SA Concert Bureau and Lane 
Series are in the same business: 
we work for the concert goer. 

The article, when one can 
clearly understand it, seems to 
point up a fdir amount of 
breast-pounding. I am promin- 
ently quoted as saying that “We 
put on. the best shows in Ver- 
mont,” a bit immodest of me I 
am afraid. We do put on good 
shows, but it seems that the 
intent in using the quote is to 
suggest that SA Concerts doesn’t 
do a good job with their con- 
certs. Not so. It is generally held 
that SA puts on a_ well-run 
secure .and well-prepared event. I 
admire the way they take an 
impossible facility like Patrick 
and make it work. ‘They know 
their audience as well as any 
concert manager can know an 
audience and they prepare for 
that audience accordingly. Just 


as 1 know my audience which is 
not the same as SA’s, And, 
there, as they say in Shakes- 
peare, “lies the rub.” As Direc- 
tor I simply felt that the pre- 
parations and methods of audi- 
ence control were not to my 
audience’s expectations of Lane 
Series’ presentation practices, As 


the article points out, the, 


decision to change venue was 
made “‘amicably.” 

In closing, I’d like to say 
that I hope that no one draws a 
conclusion that there is some 
sort of battle on between the 
groups involved. I don’t believe 
that to be the case. There is a 
certain amount of negotiated 
clarification necessary but, in 
the scale of things (the cost of 
tuition, the oil situation, finding 
a place to sit in a bar on Friday 
night in Burlington), it’s a small 
problem. A very small one. The 
good result of this difficulty will 
be better communications and 
better planning on the part of 
two important providers of the 
student’s entertainment at UVM. 


Regards, 

Terrance L. Demas 
Director 

George Bishop Lane Series 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Demas has 
accurately pointed out the juxta- 


position of the wording in the . 


article he refers to. It is most 
unfortunate, but due to an error 
in Paste-up, not in typesetting. 


Schuettinger Responds ... 


To the Editor: 

I don’t usually comment on 
reviews of my books:(or of me); 
everyone is entitled to his own 
opinion. Your article on the 
Vermont Taxpayers Union, how- 
ever, included at least 13 errors 
of fact. This is probably a bit 
higher than the average news- 
paper article. (Let me quickly 
add that I sympathize with you: 
as a former editor myself, | 
know how right Voltaire was 
when he said the errors of 
printers were-as many as the sins 
of the clergy). 

You will understand that 
the most important error so far 
as I am concerned is the allega- 
tion that I told your reporter 
that “Congressmen are like 
women, they can’t say no.” 
What-I said was: “Congressmen 
are like some. women.” I might 
have added (and indeed should 
have added) that some men can’t 
say no either. I am sure you will 
be kind enough to correct this 
mistake and save me from a 


‘precipitous decline in my social 


life. As a bachelor, I am keenly 
aware of dozens of intelligent 
women who have said_no to me. 

Let me briefly list the other, 
less important, errors of fact. I 
am 43, not 42. I did go to 
college in New York (like many 
other Vermonters, just as many 


out-of-state students come to. 


UVM), but my grandparents and 
parents were Vermonters and 
my legal residence was in Ver- 
mont while I was away studying 
history. While 1 was in graduate 
school and later teaching in 
various universities I always 
considered Vermont to be my 
home state and came back here 
to visit friends and relatives. 


Like many people who pack for 
the government or similar 
organizations (the press, etc.) in 
Washington, I rented an apart- 
ment in Burlington last winter as 


my legal residence. I stayed 
there when I visited Vermont 


several times until July, when I 
began living here again on a 
full-time basis (not in April as 
your story said). 

I was not an editor of The 
Spectator while I was at Colum- 
bia; I was editor of The Rampart 
at Queens College. I received a 
B.Phil. degree from St. Andrews, 
not from Oxford. Any English- 
man will tell you I do not have a 
British accent and any Southern- 
er will tell you David Ordway 
does not have a Southern drawl 
(he was raised in Minnesota and 
New Hampshire). I did not get 
Ordway a job in Washington; I 
knew no one at his office in the 
Senate at the time. 

Your reporter must have 
misunderstood Joe Handy (for- 
mer Burlington GOP chairman). 
I did not demand that Handy 
assure the “non-regulars’” (who 
are about a third of the Burling- 
ton City Committee) any num- 
ber of seats on- the County 
Committee. I did suggest that 
it would be better for everyone 
if we all worked together; | 
knew he had a slate of delegates 
ready to be approved (in fact, it 


was typed and xeroxed and, 


given to all the regulars as they 
came to the meeting). I did 
suggest that some of the non- 
regulars ought to be included in 


a few of the offices for the sake 


of harmony. He then said I 
would have to win my spurs 
first; I replied I could win my 


spurs working with him or 


against him and I would rather 
work with him. (Someday, I 
guess, I’ll win those spurs.) 

When my name was nomina- 
ted for the County Committee I 
withdrew not because I’m not a 
Burlington resident (I am) but 
because I considered the election 
to be a sham, The regulars were 
handed a slate of 25 persons 
they were expected to vote for; 
there was_no debate and no 
discussion of the nominees’ 
qualifications; they were not 
even identified. 

Your reporters repeated The 
Herald’s original error in printing 
my reply as “no” when I was 
asked if I am thinking of running 
for the Senate. I fact, I said 
“yes”... as I have to dozens of 
reporters since last Fall. 

I said America should be a 
great power, in order, as I said, 
to-maintain a balance of power 
and peace in the world. I didn’t 
say we should be the power in 
the world. 

Those are the errors in facts. 
Your readers may judge for 
themselves how much weight to 
give to the opinions expressed 
(by me and others) in the article. 


Your servant, 
Bob Schuettinger 


P.S. I suppose this is a matter of 
opinion, but I can’t help won- 
dering why Secretary Simon and 
the Heritage Foundation were 
identified as “right wing” when 
Senator Leahy was not accorded 
the Homeric epithet of “left- 
wing.” He is one of two Senators 
running’ for re-election with a 
100% liberal record (American 
Conservative Union). 
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Run for cover, kids. It’s hunting'season. 

This year, hunters have permission to shoot at 
antlerless deer as well as bucks. That means, among 
other things, that Vermont’s November herd of native 
and invading sportspeople will be tallying ho at every 
moving thing they see or hear. So if you have a dog, 
horse, cow or goat, hide the animal in your barn for 

the duration. If you don’t have a barn, use the living 
room. , : 

My car is tan. During hunting season I avoid back 
roads. 

I first shot a real gun, a .22 rifle, when I was 12. 
Over the next few years I did all those National Rifle 
Association. programs and picked up the various 
awards they give you for shooting accurately from 
various positions. When I was 16 I took the hunter 
safety course. 

I’d already shot some animals. We had lots of 
squirrels, rabbits, porcupines, and other small crea- 
tures to shoot at. Once I even shot a snapping turtle; 
the soup was delicious. 

I started wondering about hunters when, one 
year, we found a bullet hole in our barn. Undoubted- 
ly, some sportsmen had wandered on our land — 
never mind that it was posted — and not seen any 
deer. One of them, I imagine, turned to his pal and 
said, “You can’t hit the broad side of a barn.” Wanna 
bet? 

What finally did me in, though, was my discov- 

ery, one summer day while walking through the 
’ woodlot, of a fawn panting for air as it lay in the 
leaves and brush. Someone had shot the tiny deer in 
the hind quarters and left it to bleed to death or, 
worse, be eaten alive by dogs from which it could no 
longer run. I went back for my rifle and shot the 
fawn; I tried not to look in its eyes. Since then 1 
haven’t shot at a living thing. , 

This is hypocritical. I still eat meat. I still gladly 
accept venison steaks from friends who hunt. Just 
don’t ask me to pull the trigger. Just don’t ask me to 
run the slaughterhouse. 

By the way, the first weekend of hunting season 
this year coincided with Armistice Day. 

244% 

Speaking of seasonal conflict, we're careening 
into one hell of a political year. Between John 
Connally’s general meanness and thée-Georgia crew’s 
penchant for a good fight, between Jerome Dia- 
mond’s ambitions and Richard Snelling’s autocratic 
bossism, things will get — heh, heh — dirty enough to 


set: Ted Kennedy 


bring even the most cynically dedicated vermin of 
vox populi out of the woodwork. 
Vermont’s junior Senator, Patrick Leahy, was 


recently winged and spattered by some otherwise-. 


directed mud, when it became known that Leahy’s 
top aide, Marty Franks, had been moonlighting for 
the Carter campaign. Franks officially resigned last 
week in order to become director of “‘research” for 
Carter-Mondale. 

No big deal? 

That depends on who you talk to. First of all, 
Franks’ research in recent weeks was what PR-types 
refer to as “negative research,” in other words, dirt. 
Guess who was the target. Bingo. Ted Kennedy. 

_ Leahy is known to be “neutral-for’ Kennedy; 


this episode won’t help Leahy in his own re-election . 
campaign, no matter who eventually takes the presi- 
dential nomination. 


Most surprising was Franks’ move to the Carter 
camp. Franks spent several years on Sen. John 
Tunney’s staff; Tunney is one of Kennedy’s closest 
friends. Franks, by the way, will be on adman Gerald 
Rafshoon’s payroll. 

And they’re off... 


SHeeae 


- Hours after President Carter announced that the 
United States would import no more Iranian oil, the 
revolutionary — announced that it wouldn’t sell 
us the oil, anyway 

: £tOe4% 

Buell’s Gore is a tiny triangle of woodland down 
by Appalachian Gap. Nobody lives there and it’s not 
claimed by any town. The foresters may let people 
cut some firewood there one of these years. 

Therefore, someone’s Gore will.be axed. 


Death Penalty Revisited 


By Scott Greb 

We are pleased to have received this exclusive 
interview from Cynic writer Scott Greb speaking with 
an inmate from Walpole, who is scheduled for death 
row next week. 

, Scott: I truly appreciate this opp... 

Roberto: I don’t complain. The food is more 

than ample (burping). 


Scott: Appears that you’ve gained quite a few 
pounds these past months. Roberto, the world’s only 
talking turkey, how do you do it?! (questioningly 
exclaiming) 


Roberto: (again burping) You Americans. You’re 
all the same. When it comes to World Hunger, where 
does the money flow? Certainly not abroad. But right 
here where I am. They offer me so much sawdust 
mixture that I’ve thought it only proper to begin 
black market operations with Acme lumber, just 
down the street. ~ 

Scott: You and your friends’ accomplishments 
line catalogues from front to back. If it hadn’t been 
for your great great Grand Pa Rooster’s persistent 
insomnia, we’d never get up those wee hours of the 


Zimbabwean “Solution” 


By Carlos Cavelier 


The on-going wart in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) pits 
the guerillas of Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe 
fighting for black rights and the Zimbabwe army, 
jefending the puppet government of Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa. The racial conflict that has existed since 
the whites settled in Africa and met blacks fuels the 
battle. : 

This racism has reached the point where whites 
are declared — by the government they run — first 
class citizens, involving séts of laws and rules giving 
them privileges in business, jobs, areas of living, 
2ducation and standards of living. Behind them stand 
the blacks and Asians, ranked second and third class 
citizens respectively, believed inferior in every matter 
from cleaning the streets to running business to 
governing a country. 

The whites were represented in Parliament by an 
incredibly vast majority before Bishop Muzorewa rose 
into the “power.” While only accounting for 3 
percent of the seven million Zimbabweans, the whites 

- would have had 28 out of the 100 es in the 
Parliament. In the new constitution recently pro- 
posed by the British, the number of whites would be 
reduced to only 20. On the other hand, the Patriotic 
Front proposed to enlarge the assembly to 120 
members in which 24 would be whites. This proposal 


was rejected by the British, as Muzorewa and former — 
Rhodesian prime minister Tan Smith argued the need . 


for new le 


Foreigners’ Hands — 


The new constitution proposed by the British 
appears to be fair as it puts blacks into the power. 
But it really is a regression to the strategies used at 
the peak of: the British Empire, when a puppet in 
power would give stability and peace to the country, 
and many benefits to the Crown. 

In 1890, the land seizures perpetrated by the 
comrades of Cecil Rhodes, British explorer and Prime 
Minister of what today is South Africa, were pro- 
tested by the black tribes, as the Zimbabweans 
protest today against the fact that the whites own 76 
percent of the 150,300 square miles of Rhodesia. 


But in education, things vary. The division of the 
budget is made in a more egalitarian way... for the 
rulers of Zimbabwe. The yearly educational budget is 
divided in two equal parts, for blacks and whites. lan 


_ $mith’s education secretaries and members of the 


parliament forgot, however, that blacks make up 97 
percent of the population. This results in spending 
$517 on a white youth in contrast with the $30 spent 
on a black youth. ; De 
Consequently, every white kid has a compulsory 


education through the eleventh grade, a school for 


whites in every town, and a 100% chance of getting 
into a college. But these are privileges never dreamed 
of by a black youth who has only a 20% chance of 
going to secondary school and a 0.3% chance of going 


* to college. : 


The utopian theme of a solution to the racial 


morning. I’ve got to put a pillow over my alarm 


clock. ar. oe 

Roberto: Oh no... Plucked down feathers!! 
(Symbolically turning his glance towards the last 
evening rays creeping past the thin crack streaking 
across the wall) you must leave now... (pointipg 
towards the cage door). 

Scott: This will cheer you up! Why did the 
chicken cross the street? 

Roberto: You smelly bastard!! If I weren’t so 
damn fat now I’d jump up and peck your nose off. 
Don’t you realizé how much sawdust my companions 
and I have ingested? Well, you could compress a 
hundred of us gackles, build a house and still have 


some left over two by fours. Thanksgiving is not - 


enough for you Greedy Murderers though. Just when 
you leave our culture alone for a bit, when we’re not 


look’n you take our lives once again for Christmas - 


Day Feast. You and your stupid customers... 
Scott: You’ve been most informative! Thank you 
Roberto. 
Roberto: (burping) Saw dust, mind you, saw 
dust. Think about THAT when you devour us. 
Why... I hope you all choke. 


problems in Zimbabwe leads us to two possibilities.’ 

First, a victory of the black and Russian financed 
guerrillas that would lead to a communist type of 
government already common in the area, as three 
surrounding countries — Angola, Zambia and Mozam- 
‘pique — subscribe to this philosophy. 


The second alternative would be to end the war 
and reconsider the black and Asian population in 
society. South Africa, Zimbabwe’s best friend, would 
have to be pressured by the U.S. with a warning-of 
withdrawing big business (480 companies represent- 
ing 20% of U.S. international business) to initiate 
such an alternative. 

This last “solution” seems very utopian because 
the world’s champion of human rights, the U'S., 
would have trouble declaring illegal, or imposing any 
sanction against the major companies’ branches in 
South Africa considering their foreign investments 
there rise as high as one fifth. 

As with the future of any Third World country, 


the Zimbabwean “solution” is out of the hands of 
their population. The Soviets, Americans and British 
are to intervene and play with their interests, again, in 
foreign grounds. It rests with strongly encouraging 
young Zimbabweans to strengthen their ideals of 
freedom and dignity, and stand with their lives for 
those ideals. There will always be someone supporting 
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Jensen Triaxial®  3-way Speakers Jensen Triaxial® 
| ! : aad 3-way Speakers 


‘Jensen's Triaxial" 3-Way Speaker... 
Quite simply. the most advanced car stereo 
speaker ever 


This'is the speaker system for 

real front seat sound. The 
For the best sound ever in your car. The first car - separate high frequency/ 
m= shel espe with a woofer, a tweeter and a io: 4 ae ae ; midrange module mounts high 
Identical in principle in the best home.stereo ye the door to deliver all of their 
speakers. Jensen s midrange picks up a whole directional tones. The 544” 
bot od be deny lost to any other car speaker. Only 20 oz. woofer fits underneath. 

At last —three-way sound quality 

for your front seat—from Jensen. 


OUR REG. LOW $64.88 ‘OUR REG. LOW $64.88 


Model C9862 


5%' stereo er kit 
Two ‘— weather resistant 5%" hi-fi 
speakers. Extended frequency response, 
ul 20 oz. Syntox-6" ceramic magnets. 
~ Dual cone design, with Flexair ® cone suspension. 


Extended frequency response from the shape 
of things to come. Two 5%" coaxial speakers: 

with a 25 watt power rating. Powerful 20 oz. 
Syntox-6*ceramic magnets. Sweeter" solid state 
tweeter, Flexair* cone suspension. Kit includes 
30’ heavy-duty speaker cable, custom grills, 
mounting hardware, instructions. 


OUR REG. LOW OUR REG. LOW 


Jensen’s new ra x 9” 3-way 
car speaker can handle a 
remarkable 100 watts of 


wer. Enjoy less distortion, 
figher volumes, and longer 
life. Separate woofer, tweeter, 
and midrange drivers, just 
like better home stereo 
speakers. 20 oz. barium 
ferrite magnet and extra 
large 12” voice coil for high 
power handling, low 
distortion. Solid state 
piezoelectric tweeter. 


OUR REG. LOW $119.88 


GNSW SALE PRICE 


$99* pr 


COMPARABLE SAVINGS ON ALL PIONEER UNITS IN STOCK 
PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATION AVAILABLE ON ALL CAR STEREO PRODUCTS 


The 2-way car  eomre that 
can take up to 90 watts of 
power. This Coax II will take 
on the super car amps and 
deliver volume with incred- 
ibly low distortion. Individual 
6” x 9” woofer for lows; 3” 
tweeter for highs. 20 oz. 
barium ferrite magnet and 
extra large 142” voice ol 
mean high power handli 
better heat dissipation an 

low, low distortion. 


OUR REG, LOW $79.88 


GOOD TILL 11/25/79 
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Kerry Ellen Metzler 
‘and Beth Connor 
~ in. a-scene from 
The 42nd President 


Up To 
a4 DAYS ONLY 
Thurs - Sunday 


Great for Wearing Around Campus!! 


The ultimate in Insulation Comfort 
80% Duck Down 20% Feathers 


DOWN VESTS 
$29.” reg. $45.00 


Loads of Colors 
CREW & V-NECK 


SHETLAND 
SWEATERS 
$12.” reg. $18.00 } 


Choose from Grey or Brown 


F LAN NEL 
CHEENO’S | 
$14.” 


Rainbow of Colors 


100% Cotton 
TURTLENECKS 
$4. reg. $8.00 


~ Sale Ends Sun. Nov. 18th. - 
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Kelley Andrews as Whitehead and Patti Lotz as Blackhead 
All 42nd-President Photos by Joyce Hulm 


y Tom Camp 

The 42nd President, which 
opened last night at the Royall 
Tyler, is a play that centers 
around confusion: This chaos 
not only exists in the events that 
occur throughout the one and a 
-half hour production, but per- 
meates all those who take part in 
it. 

Beth Connor plays Fred- 
ericks, a sour, power hungry 
woman whose desire in life is to 

_manipulate all around her until 
she is in unquestionable mule. 
Fredricks, as played by Connor, 
exhibits a ruthless energy that is 
at the heart of the darkness that 
relentlessly attempts to over- 
throw whatever established or- 
der exists in the play. 

The premise of the play is 
“sometimes deliberately murky. 
Written by UVM senior Norman 
D. Schultz, it takes place in a 
future: that has seen the estab- 
lished political order crumble 
into a _ state of anarchistic 
disarray. In a dead, shelléd-out 
basement Fredericks has gather- 
ed a number of “social servants” 
to help carry out her plan to 
gain power. The medium for this 
is a young man from Essex 
Junction, Vermont, who is put 
through a whimsical training 
designed to prepare him to take 
on the role of the’ presidency. 

The power that can be used 
by the presidency, or the hands 
that control the position, is part 
of the grand analogy that 
Schultz seems to be making. 
Within each of the three acts 
appears a two-headed black and 
white god who is also searching 

-for a candidate, where Fred- 
‘ericks’ search represents not a 
need for someone to help the 
split factions pull themselves 
together but a desire to gain as 
much control as possible. 

The spiritual search can be 
viewed both as-‘man’s attempt to 
save himself and an intervention 
of some upper order to help 
rectify the depths to which 
human existence. has allowed 
itself to plummet. 

The key to the success of 
The 42nd President as a parable 
of man’s grasp upon himself and 
his spirituality lies mostly within 
the interaction of the characters 


involved. Disorder is something - 


that manifests itself most visibly, 
and ultimately most penetrat- 
ingly, within personal relation- 
ships. 

Kerry Ellen Metzler sym- 
pathetically plays Angella, the 
surrogate wife of the presidential 
candidate, and also the former 
mistress of Fredericks. It is she 
who is at the center of the o 
relationships which are apparen 
in the play. Her tie with Fred- 
ericks severs itself as she begins 
to grow affectionate with the 
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candidate, but this relationship 
never blooms either. In a world 
in which order has disappeared, 
so has the quality of mutual 
understanding. 


‘, Although no indepth char- 
acterizations emerge, in which 
we come to sense a deep empa- 
thy for the characters involved, 
the performers in the play have 


complete control of the levels of 
“The dynamic fo- 
cal point of the 
production is 
Beth Connor's 
Fiery portrayal. 
of Fredericks” 


emotion that are Tequired of 


each. Brian Nelson, as Talbert 
the Candidate, is subdued for 
the most’ part in an innocence 
that is not as much childish as it 
is virtually unconcerned with the 
events which he is caught up in. 
Nelson is always ready with the 
rumpled eyebrow or impish grin 
with which he transmits an inner 
calm that is seldom found within 
those around him. 

The .most likeable charac- 


—_ 


tudent written “42nd Pres- 
ident’opens at Royall Tyler 


_ ters, and often the most interest- 


ing, are a pair of professors who 
are Fredericks’ henchmen. And- 
rew Hill Newman is directly 
responsible for the task of 


- transforming the raw Talbert: 


into one who is worthy of 
“leading those who are not his 
equal.” Early in the play he 
explains in a fit of excitement 


_ that in changing Talbert’s origi- 
nal. name, he avoided his original 


initials of B.A.T. so that the 
political cartoonists would not 
portray him as a parasitic blood 
sucker. | ; 


- Howie Cantor, as the other 
professor; is a ball of frenetic 
energy that can never seem to 
find a suitable outlet to satisfy 
itself. He is one of the few 
characters to consistently chal- 
lenge the authority of Fredericks 
and provides a marvelous come- 
dic touch with the many empha- 
tic dissatisfactions that he finds 
in the ‘living sjtuation that 
Fredericks is in control of. 


The dynamic focal point of 
the production is Beth Connor’s 
fiery portrayal of Fredericks. 


achieved 


- through — constant 
rehearsal. 


At one point, an anarchist is 
discovered within the setting and 
his subduction and _ eventual 
murder includes q scene in which 
all of the characters take turns in 
mimicking him,.often overlap- 
ping each others’ “perfor- 
mances.” 

The muted lighting works 
perfectly with the basement set 
(a number of inornate furniture 
pieces in front of an elaborately 
constructed basement wall and 
steps) to create a sense of 
physical repression. Supplement- 
ing the visuals are a number of 
distant bombing sounds which 
occur at irregular intervals 
throughout the production. 


She is a woman without mercy ~ 


or feeling, putting those around 
her through a relentless push 


towards the success of her plan — 


to create 2 totally manipulatable 
political puppet. Schultz’s touch 
of adding the small, seeming 
inconsequentials that ultimately 
add up to character revelations, 
is used in abundance here. 

~-$he-- sporadically--..-plays 
“Risk,” a game in which the 


object is to seek:world control , 


with a fever that more than 
matches her most intense mo- 
ments elsewhere in the play. She 
is also a heavy whiskey drinker,” 
becoming more intoxicated as 

the play progresses until she is in 

such a stooper that not even her 

own loss of control seems to 

matter. 

There is extensive use of 
altered lighting in The 42nd 
President, creating a number of 
short scenes in which the audi- 
ence is left in total darkness. 
This contrast of light and dark is 
matched by a pace that moves 
from a fairly calm one (the 
presence of Fredericks does not 
permit this for long) to scenes 
which flash with a lightning fast 
precision that can only be 


The 42nd. President - suc- 
ceeds in making one question 
the imperfections that exist in 
the societies that. man has 
created for himself. Not stop- 
ping there, Schultz also ques- 
tions whether our religious 


_beliefs have now become archaic 


in relation to our developments 
as a society. ' 


The dialogue is crisp and, 
when need be, harsh enough to 
keep the tone from becoming 
too lighthearted. Under the 
intelligent directorial guidance 
of Robert Lovell, also a student 
of the university, Schultz has 
created a serious comedy which 
possibly reflects even more than 
we might like to consider, the 
world as we have created it. 


Andy Newman as Professor and Brian Nelson as Talbert 


Andy Newman, Beth Connor, Kerry Metzler and Howie Cantor 


By Tom Sporn 

When Alive!, an all-woman 
jazz combo from San Francisco, 
played at the First Unitarian in 
Burlington on November 8, the 
roof was nearly lifted off by the 
boisterous and appreciative audi 
ence. 
Alive! treated a largely 
female audience to a _ nearly 
three hour show of blues, 
original instrumentals, and jazz, 
dotted with influences and styles 
of Latin and African music. It 
was a high energy show from the 
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declare themselves Alive! 


plant bedecked stage, naturally 
lit with candles, one expected a 
more laid back group of musi- 
cians. This suspicion was quickly 
put to rest when Alive!, pound- 
ing out a samba.on a variety of 
percussion instruments, paraded 
up the sanctuary’s center aisle to 
begin the show. ; 

Alive! is Rhiannon, a rowdy 
scat singer, Janet Small, piano, 


and cello, Barbara Borden, 
drums and Carolyn Brandy, 
congas and percussion. — 


The musicians’ respective 
musical backgrounds reflect diff- 
erent trainings and interests and 
give their sound an _ eclectic 
touch. Rhiannon, who after a 
women’s music festival, ‘‘shaved 
my head and changed my name” 
cites the influence of black jazz 
and womien blues singers such as 
Bessie Smith have had on her 
own sound. Janet, on the other 
hand, grew up with classical 
training, but explained how 
Stevie Winwood and Traffic had 
influenced her style. She was 
impressed that “this white guy 
from England” was sounding 
just like Ray Charles. Carolyn 
' Brandy’s treatment of the con- 
gas shows African or Latin 
American influence. 

Although Alive! cites the 
influence that black blues, jazz 
and Latin rhythms have had on 
their music, their sound is hardly 
derivative. Furthermore, their 
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songs are delivered with confi- 
dence and authority. 

Rhiannon uses her voice as a 
veritable instrument, to conjure 
images of the fanatic pace in the 
city in “City Life.” In _ this 
number,’ Rhiannon imitates all 
*the sounds and sentiments of 
existence in a rapid fire solilo- 
quy, aided and abetted by the 
rhythm section. 

Rhiannon’s diverse vocals 
are bolstered by an artful and 
varied instrumental background. 
The women of Alive! are defin- 
itely competent musicians; and 
whether it is a piano melody, 
drum or bass solo, or rhythmic 
punctuation of the vocals, each 
_is skillfully done and within the 
context of the song. 

The eclecticism of the music 
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Susanne Vinanza, acoustic bass 


i 


Ba 
Rhiannon, lead vocalist 


ALIVE! 


is passed on to the topics of the 
songs. The songs embrace pan- 
theism and a celebration of the 
earth. At the same time; how- 
ever, their show is not without 
political moments. There were 
several references to Zimbabwe 
and some no nukes statements 
also arose. Indeed, the subject of 


mistreatment, oppression, and 
abuse was manifest in many 
songs. 

Despite the fact that 


Alive!’s music is written and 
performed by women, the band 
wishes to shed-the confining 
sobriquet “women’s music.” 
Alive! originally began playing 
for women’s groups, but since 
their founding have found their 
way to playing before mixed 
audiences in Jazz, clubs. The 
band feels they have something 
to offer everybody and hopes 
that their music, created by 
women, may someday be enjoy- 
ed by all. 


Photo by Cindy Floyd 


Explains Rhiannon, “once 
you put out art, it is no longer 
yours.” Rhiannon hopes that the 
contribution of women in music 
will become part of the entire 
popular musical spectrum, as 
have black, Latin, and reggae. 
And if Alive! is representative of 
the contribution: women have to 
offer, it may be just the thing to 


-give popular music a well deser- 


ved, timely kick. 

As for the political aspect of 
the show, it was apparent that 
Alive! was not as militantly 
feminist as some may have liked. 
Yet, the complete absence or 
overwhelming presence of dog- 
ma in music is irritating. They 
are about as compatible as acid 
and oil, and aré never evenly 
balanced or appreciated in a 


song. 
Despite Bob Marley’s fer- 
vent preachings on Jah Rastafari, 


or expressions of English work- 
ing class rage, eloquently articu- 
lated by Johnny Rotten; audi- 
ence and reviewers’ attitudes 
toward such dogma are patroni- 
zing at best. At the same time, 
songs that deal with nothing. 
more imaginative than partying 
or falling in love have an annoy- 
ing anaesthetic effect. 

Alive!’s message about 
women is timely and accessible. 
Perhaps more importantly, they 
have a genuinely concerned 
audience that wants to hear that 
message. The univetsality —of 
Alive!’s message separated them 
from other “political”? bands 
such as rastas or certain punk 
bands. 

Alive!’s sincerity transcends 
the shallowness of several sets of 
commercially opportunistic 
artists presently riding the Crest 
of the “no*rukes’’ wave. (Inter- 
esting how these people in 
MUSE were inexplicably silent 
on nuclear power before it was 
cool to be against it). Alive! 
seems to have what it takes; they 
are talented musicians who put 
on one hell of a show,» who 
deliver a message that is access- 
ible to all with heartfelt sincer- 
ity. 

Hopefully, Alive! which is 
on tour for the better part of a 
year will be back to Burlington 
soon. Their first album on Urana 
records has a release date of 
November 9. Containing all 
original selections, the band 
promises ‘‘a real live sound.” 

The warm reception Alive! 

received. in Burlington may be 
due to a preview of women’s 
music given on the first of 
November by a local band, 
Witch One. This band features 
its own type of folk and jazz 
sound. Their music depends on, 
elusive..flute melodies  inter- 
-woven with smooth vocals and 
deft piano work. Currently play- 
ing in the Boston area, Witch 
One should be returning to 
Burlington soon. 
: Women’s music has arrived 
in Burlington. The preponder- 
ance of women in attendance at 
Thursday’s show was _ reminis- 
cent of this genre’s nascent days. 
However, audiences of both 
sexes in jazz clubs across the 
country are turning out to hear 
the contribution of women to 
the music scene. And it’s about 
time. 
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Women’s Pox 


“How few of 
us there’ve bien” 


By Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
_.- Judy Yarnall, UVM teacher 
and local poet, introduced the 
Fourth Annual Woman’s Poetry 
Conference last Saturday night 
with a line from Amy Lowell’s 
poem “The Sisters’’: 
“Taking us by and large, we’re a 
queer lot 
We Women who write poetry. 
And when you think 
ow few of us there’ve been, 
it’s queerer still.” 
The women and men gath. 


ered in the Apse in Billings tu ” 


hear the 13 local women poets 
attested to the fact that there 
are more than just a few women 
poets and certainly a wider 


Gita Orth speaking with 

Mary Jane Dickerson 

audience than there has ever 
been. 

In fact, a strong and active 
female literary community exists 
in the Burlington area. _ Their 
activity. is focused around the 
Church Street Center, long 
noted for its participation in 
community affairs. and educa- 
tion. The Center sponsored the 
evening of poetry, inviting poets 
from all over Vermont, as well-as 
those affiliated with Church 
Street and the University. 

Though they were nervous, 
all of the poets were excited and 
happy about this fourth reunion. 

Lowell’s poem continues: 

“I wonder what it is that makes 
us do it, 

Singles us out to sctibble down, 
man-wise, 

The fragments of our selves.”’ 

Not surprisingly, the poems 
addressed the spectrum of hum- 
an experience. The poets evoked 
their grandmothers, fathers, 
children, and lovers. They spoke 
on death and birth and love and 
rejection and fires and adven- 
tures and whimsies and fantasies. 

Though as humans, as a 
Mary Jane Dickerson poem says, 
we are all “startled by death’s 
interference,” the poets present- 
ed a distinctly crucial feminine 
accent on the interrelations of 
the people and events that 
touch our lives. 

The poems written by 
mothers and daughters. about 
each other were both tender and 
vindictive. As children we ask 
our mothers “to offer some 
direction for beth our lives’ (to 
quote Dickerson again); we look 
to our families for strength, 
warmth, and support. The reali- 
zation of the weakness of the 
people closest to us comes as a 
blow to what we thought were 
firm foundations, whether they 
are sick or feeble-minded or 
simply insensitive to our ques- 
tions. The process of separation 
that then occurs was likened by 
Alison Deming to the “terrible 
teeth of a wordless planet.” 

We are forced to shift our 
focus...We must learn to rely 
upon ourselves. As adults, we 


recognize our imperfection and 
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as parents we are very conscious 
of how close we are to the 
experiences of childhood. In her 
poem “January,” Mary Jane 
Dickerson, professor of English 
at UVM, spoke of this closeness 
as “the landscape of childhood 
as near as my body’s shape...”’ as 
she watched her children sled 
down the hill. We attempt to 
teach our children what we 
know, we guide them as best we 
can, yet the awful irony exists, 
as another teacher and accom- 
plished poet, Gita Orth, pointed 
out that our imperfections can 
weaken our children, and we can 
stifle them with too much love. 
Furthermore, Lydia Snow, an 
undergraduate poet,. noted, as 
children we can rise against our 
parents’ ignorance and dispense 
with them. Yet as products of 
a family, we are never complete- 
ly separated from their influ- 
ence. 

Despite the ironies and the 
severance, Marcia Goldberg, the 
premiere poet of the evening, 
said in her poem “The Lesson 
That Ma Cannot Keep You 
From,” “The thinking we have 
done has brought us more nearly 
home.” The cycle will begin 
again. 

Ms. Goldberg, a: part-time 
college English instructor and 
high school teacher in Ver- 
gennes, is in the process of 
having her most recent work 
published. ‘‘Kildevil Hills” is 
based on her trip to Kitty Hawk, 
and is, as she describes it, about 
“safe energy and flight.”” Many 
of these poets have published 
material, and others, not practic- 
ing literature as a trade, write for 
their pleasure and to develop 
their craft. 

This “thinking” about our- 
selves and our relationships to 
others that Goldberg speaks of 
and others echo has distinguish- 
ed the women’s movement and 
the female writers of the past 
ten years. 


Two poets Photo by L-G 

If the -structure of the 
parent-child relationship is one 
that we eventually break from 
but often return to with new- 
found strength, it was evident in 


the poetry of these women that 


the constraints of a lover merit 
no second thought. Womén have 
taken. risks to escape from 
uncomfortable relationships, 
both bravely and with trepida- 
tion, and pain and loneliness 
have followed. It is the pain, 
many maintain, that provides 
the seeds for growth. It is the 
pain that ultimately serves to 
strengthen woman and women. 

The image of the female 
spider eating her mate recurred 
in several of the poems. The 
point intended was not that 
women consume and abandon 
men “without a moral twitch,” 
but rather that we love ourselves 
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By John Matarese 
Like the court of the 
legendary King Arthur, it would 


be difficult to find ‘‘a more 


congenial spot for happily-ever- 
aftering” than Burlington’s Lyric 


Theatre. 


Camelot, the community 
theatre group’s twelfth full-scale’ 
musical in six years, opened last 
week at the Flynn before a 
capacity audience anticipating 
the fine performance it has come 
to expect after Hello Dolly, 
Fiddler on the Roof, and other 
highly praised Lyric productions 
of recent years. 

The talented cast and crew 
put on a strong, well-rehearsed, 
and technically smooth produc- 
tion. of Lerner and Loewe’s 
sugar-sweet musical concerning 
King Arthur’s struggle to make 
fighting men lay down their 
arms and negotiate peacefully at 
the Round Table. 

Unlike previous shows, how- 
ever, Lyric’s Camelot raises the 
question of whether the troupe’s 
continued ‘traditional presenta- 
tions of mild and established 


musicals are lacking freshness 


and preventing Lyric from ex- 
panding beyond the boundaries 
of average community theatre. 

Camelot, according to pro- 
duction supervisor Mary Ann 
Ficociello, is Lyric’s ‘“‘most com- 
plicated and demanding show” 
to date. With performance time 
exceeding three hours, everyone 
involved has contributed more 
effort than usual. The actors, all 
of whom have daytime employ- 
ment, rehearsed five nights each 
week since Labor Day, a consid- 
erable time commitment in an 
all-volunteer organization. 

“Everyone loves it, 
though,” Ficociello said. Even 
with Camelot’s 20 musical 
numbers in 20 scenes, 17 separ- 
ate sets to be constructed, and 
the chore of crafting 173 period 
costumes, she insisted that Lyric 
remains “one large, happy fam- 
where no one shirks, from 
the difficult work necessary 
right through closing night. 
Some participants even travel 
daily from as far away as Mont- 
pelier and Middlebury. 

Lyric, comprised of some 
300 members, selects musicals in 
which the greatest number of 
people can take part, Ficociello 
said. That appears to be the 
major. deciding factor in the 
choice of Camelot and Carousel, 


Maidens at the picnic 
already scheduled for next April. 
Camelot is known for not 
being an easy work to stage. 
Besides: the large numbers asso- 
ciated with all aspects of the 
play, from costumes to actors’ 
lines, its plot remains thin, and 
only two songs — “Camelot” 
and “If Ever I Would Leave 
You” — are memorable. 
Director Susanna Kecske- 
methy has worked around the 
show’s inherent flaws, allowing 
the actors to inject their own 
personalities “and idiosyncracies 
into the roles, though she keeps 


Fr) however, is that 


Lytie Theatre: 
Living lin The Past 


a firm hand over everyone to 
assure character balancé and an 
even pace. As a result, no single 
figure dominates, with King 
Arthur’s good-natured presence 
equalled by briefer, but more 
prominent appearances by his 
antithesis, the evil Mordred. 

Paul Ugalde is convincing as 
a humble and sympathetic Ar- 
thur, although he suffers from 
weak interpretation in compari- 
son to the other six leading 
roles. Ugalde’s voice is strong 


and clear in both dialogue and 


song. He achieves full dramatic 
power in his moving soliloquys 
closing both acts, as he pro- 
claims “By God, Excaliber, we 
will be a king!”’ Ugalde, at times, 
gives a performance reminiscent 
of Henry Higgins in My Fair 
Lady (an earlier Lerner and 
Loewe creation, performed by 
Lyric in ’75), through his 
unusually dispassionate relations 
with the Queen, and through his 


propositions and deliberations, . 


evident in the song “How to 
Handle a Woman.” 

But if Ugalde lacks a certain 
amount of character strength, 


-Denise Whittier makes up for it 


with her outstanding portrayal 
of Guenevere, the Queen tor- 
mented by her love for both the 
King and Lancelot. Whittier 
brings her songs to life with her 
superb voice and facial expres- 
sions, convincingly displaying 
every emotion. 

Steve Rainville, who has 
taken leading roles in Lyric’s 
Oklahoma and‘The King and I, 
deserves mention as a properly 
innocent and youthful, but 
arrogant, Lancelot, Arthur’s 
right-hand knight “who finds 
himself hopelessly attached to 
Guenevere. Harry Lantz, the- 
loveable Tevye of last season’s 
Fiddler on the Roof, is back 
with perhaps the most profées- 
sional performance of the even- 
ing in the role of Pellinore, the 
King’s aged, comical companion. 
Mark Quillen is delightfully 
spirited as Mordred, as is Cathy 
Walsh in portraying the wicked 
Queen,-Morgan Le Fey. 


Choreographer Sharry 
Underwood has _ effectively 
staged Camelot’s few dance 


numbers. The orchestra, under 
direction of Tom French, pro- 
vides a sturdy foundation for the 
show’s musical numbers, always 
permitting vocalists to be heard 


_clearly. And the many different 


costumes were designed and 
constructed by Lyric members 
to fit the medieval period 
perfectly. 

The amount of scenery 
flown in from above the stage is 
extraordinary, as arches, trees, 
castle walls, and backdrops tra- 


“vel up and down with precise 


regularity..A most ironic aspect 
of Patrick Orr’s set design, 
amid the 
elaborate scenery and- great 
number of props, the audience 
ends up viewing a plain white 
backdrop during. much of the 
performance. A painted scene 
might have corrected the drab- 
ness it lends to the entire show; 
more thoughtful lighting design 
might have worked as well. As it 
is, Michael Rowland’s lighting 
casts irritating shadows of the 
actors upon the white backdrop, 
and leaves the whole stage fully 
lit during solos. A spot upon the 
central character would have 
fixed the viewer’s attention and 


- improved the spectacle. 


Lyric’s Camelot, overall, 
succeeded in making a pleasur- 


able evening at the ‘theatre, and 
was rewarded by _ generous 
applause upon the lengthy 
show’s conclusion. But it nev 

goes beyond the expected. This 
time, more than during previous 
Lyric productions, a feeling 
remained that the group may be 
stifling its potential by its 


continual selection of uncontro- 
versial, conservative musicals. 

Lyric shows, in addition, are 
staged in the most traditional 
prosce nium manner; the curtain 
falls and the orchestra plays 
during frequent set changes, and 
the full stage is utilized for every 
scene. Lyric has yet to attempt a 
more provocative play or experi- 
ment witn different types of 
contemporary staging for a stan- 
dard musical. 

Its members, though, do not 
see Lyric deliberately shying 
away from shows dealing with 
tragic or controversial topics. 
West Side: Story, for example, 
explained Cathy Walsh, veteran 
Lyric__performer, “‘was atop 
contender with Camelot, but the 
reading committee thought it 
too dated. Perhaps we will 
choose West Side Story or 
something similar in a few years, 
when the time’s more appro- 
priate for a revival.” 

Last week’s audience inclu- 
ded many older couples, with a 
healthy number of family groups 
also present. Most noticeable 
was the absence of students at 


Camelot, ‘while nearby drinking 


establishments were overflowing 
onto the streets with college- 
types at the same moment King 
Arthur was struggling to salvage 
his collapsing kingdom. Perhaps 
Lyric is choosing the type of 
shows ‘most appealing to its 
audience, an audience which can 
practically sell out 1,500 seats at 
each of eight performances. 
Leave Cabaret, The Threepenny 
Opera, and Requiem for a Nun 
to the students up the hill. 
Those hardworking folks at the 
Flynn will, please, not surprise a 
theatregoer. 

Lyric Theatre has grown to 
be among the largest of such 
groups in New England, and fills 
an essential position in the 
Vermont arts. What remains to 
be seen is whether it can con- 
tinue to. improve and expand 
through presentation of standard 
musical. fare, or whether such a 
limitation eventually leads to 
loss of interest and stagnation. 
Carousel and the selection of 
subsequent productions will 
determine the future of Lyric. 
All things considered, a pleasant- 
ly satisfying community theatre 
where “it never rains till after 
sundown” may be the happiest 
ending of all. 


Camelot will run through 
Sunday, with performances at 
8:00 each even 
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At Winchell °s 


_ By Helen Pelzman 

_Winchell’s has good food. 
It’s expensive, but you get what 
you pay for. Winchell’s is the 
perfect spot for the special 


excellent dining. It offers a wide 
selection of entrees ranging from 
Roast Duck a la Kuch to Scal- 


’s, formerly Gats- 

is owned by Thomas 
Thibodeau. He has revamped the 
restaurant by closing off the bar 


quiet, colonial ambiance. New 
England-styled armchairs pro- 
vide seating for 65 dinefs at 19 
tables, which are set with linen, 
and fresh flowers and lit by 
Tiffany lamps. 

John Provancha, head chef, 
is responsible for the diverse 
dinner and luncheon menus. 
Provancha’s past experience as 
head chef at The Dog Team and 
Mr. Up’s (both in. Middlebury) 
has served Winchell’s well. His 
schooling at the Culinary Insti- 
tute of America is reflected in 


jsuch dishes as Shrimp en Bro- 


chette (shrimp, artichoke hearts, 
cherry tomatoes, and lemon, 
skewered and marinated)-and his 
own creation Scallops Pepe 
(scallops sauteed with mush- 
rooms and onions, in a spicy 
tomato sauce with grated 
cheese.) Everything is made on 
the premises, from the pecan 
sticky buns to the salad dress- 
ings, and tastes as if the extra 
time and care in preparation are 
well worth it. 

My dinner partner and I 
began our meal with drinks. My 
friend had a Tia Maria, served in 
an oversized brandy  snifter, 
which was quite potent. Home- 
made dip and crackers are served 
with drinks, and on Fridays, 
Swedish meatballs are part of 


Following drinks, I ordered 
Escargot a la Winchell’s and my 
friend had Baked French Onion 
Soup. The escargots were served 
in the traditional French style, 
with garlic butter over toasted 
bread points. The onion soup 
was exceptional, having just the 
ight proportion of both bread 
land cheese and a piquant broth, 


Behind the bar at Winchell’s 


satisfying. The soup, New Eng- 
land clam chowder spiced with 
tliyme and sherry, was a unique 
interpretation of a usually bland 
dish. The salads were a balanced 
mixture of greens complimented 
by house dressing. 

My walnut sole was fresh 
and pleasantly nutty. The crun- 


chy taste of the walnut breading; 
was delightful. The fish was} 


garnished with sauteed zuccini 
and butternut squash, baked 
with maple syrup. The plate was 
pleasing to both the eye and the 
palate, indicating artistic atten- 
tion to every detail. 

My dinner partner’s Duck a 
la Kuch was excellent, combin- 
ing roast duck in a sauce of 
cranberry, orange juice, coin- 
treau raisins and peanuts. The 
duck was tender and the sauce 
‘was fabulous. The cointreau and 
fruit gave the duck a sweet, 
tangy taste, while the nuts added 
a pleasing texture. The dish was 
garnished similarly to mine, and 
was just as successful. A little of 
Dreyfus Ashby Tavel rose from 
the Winchell’s impressive wine 
list was just the right addition to 
the meal. 

The cost of dinner for two, 
including drinks, appetizers, 
wine, coffee, and tip was $48. 
Granted, this bill would take an 
ample bite out of any student’s 
budget, yet the meal was well 
worth it. The service was profes- 
sional .and amiable; all our 
courses were served with pre- 
cision and at the appropriate 
times. 

Winchell’s is open for lunch 
at 11, Monday through Satur- 
day. Its luncheon menu features 
salads, crepes, quiches, ome- 
lettes, sandwiches, and four grill 
items, as well as homemade 
soups. Lunch ends at 3, when 
happy hour begins, featuring 
$1.50 mixed drinks — excellent 
Pina Coladas, Mai Tais, and 
creme drinks such as Pink Ladies 
and Grasshoppers. Special drinks 
of the house include many kinds 
of coffee: Cointreau, Tia Maria,. 
Kalua with whipped cream and 
nutmeg, and Cappacino, whose 
recipe is a guarded secret. The 
drinks are generous and the well 
liquors include Ron Rico mm, 
Wolfschmidt vodka, and Calvert 
Scotch. The bartenders are more 
than willing to chat with thei 


Photo by Peter Wolf 
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ecipe. Each entree includes 
icky buns, soup de jour, tossed 
salad, baked potato, and vege- 
able. 


Each course reflected the 


customers and don’t seem to 
mind if you eat more than your 
share of hot hors d’oeuvres or 
cheese and crackers. 


Winchell’s serves dinner 
from 5 to 9:30, Tuesday 
through Thursday, and until 10 
on Friday and Saturday. If you. 
have any cause for celebration,’ 
or would just like to treat 
yourself to a fine meal with all 


' the trimmings, go down to 115. 


College Street, “under the cano- 


at_Winchell’s.{f 
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Dinner At Dillons Is... 


Sole Bernaise * Marie Antoinette (Chicken 
paprika in puff pastry) * Scallops Casino 
Royal * Veal au Grand Marnier ... 


‘The above is a small RES of what we are cooking’ Eight entrees are 
‘served nightly — and all include hot crusty French bread, rice pilaf or del- 
monico potatoes, and two fresh vegetables. 


Reservations Requested 658 - 6633 


Enlrance under the. canopy ff Pine £ Bank Sb. 


Papa Gino’s Proudly Announces 
New Student Discount Program 


Is this what you tike? 


 iluatontesteetestemtententen | 


10% OF F' 


On Any Purchase 
With Student LD. 


On minimum purchase of $1.00 of 
Sas Bee au En Oe ee eee 


“Thats what you get! 


University Mal! — Burlington, Vr 


WE NOW DELIVER !! 


Odd Steen 
Rs Ski Shop 

THANKSGIVING 

» §6=©=6 SPECIALS! 


Bring on the Snow . 
CHILDREN’S SKi PACKAGES: 


ALPINE - Rossignol Team Skis, Salomon 101 Bindings, If 


Barrecrafter Poles, Installation & Engraving 
Total Value $144. p23, een 


Package Price $125.00 (140-150-160-170 cm) 
Package Price $119.00 (120 — 130 cm) 


CROSS COUNTRY — 1100:120-135-150 em) 
Trak Fishscale No-wax Skis, Cable Bindings $40.00 
Rossignol No-wax Skis, Junior Boots, Bamboo Poles, 3-pir: 


~- Bindings and Installation. : 
Package price $72.50 
Total Value $89.00 Secure it 


One year*guarantee 


DULT P AGES: 
ALPINE — Rossignol ‘Challenger Skis, Salomon 222, 


Bindings, Barrecrafter Poles, Installation & Engraving 
Total Value'$222.00 (150 through 185 cm) 
Package Price $159.00 One Year guarantee 


No-wax and waxable Skis by Rossignol, Trak, Karhu and 
- Edsbyn, Leather Boots, Bamboo Poles, 3-pin Bindings and 
Installation. et = 


Package§ prices starts at $89.50 
_You save from 20% to 30% 


Open Mon. — Fri.9 —9 Sat. 9 —5 Sunday 1-5 


DOWNSTAIRS IN THE SKI SHOP, 388 Shelburne Rd. 
Burlington, Vermont, Ph. 862-5552 


Still Bouyant After 


All These Years 


By Tom Campbell 

Following a hectic weekend 
two weeks ago that included 
performances by David Brom- 
berg and Bob Marley, the more 
traditional presentation of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pina- 
fore \ast weekend filled Memor- 
ial auditorium with the sounds 
of the classic arts. 

Produced by the Lane 
Series, the musical comedy 
played to a large and enthusias-’ 
tic audience, who were familiar 
with many of the songs of the 
play. On more than one occa- 
sion, the audience could be 
heard following along with the 
snappy choruses: that have 
helped make the musicals of 
Gilbert and Sullivan some of the 
most widely produced -in the 
world. 

The two acts of the play 
took place aboard the good ship 
Pinafore. Well constructed with- 
out being too elaborate, the set 
allowed ample room for the 
performers. On the far right 
stood a captain’s cabin with a 
small, oft-used doorway. Above 
that, and leading to the center 
background of the stage, was a 
large platform with a descending 
stairway extending both into the 
curtained sidestage and spirally 
onto the other side of the floor. 

Stage left, following a large 
performance space, was an up- 
lifted floor door which represen- 
tationally descended below. 
Behind this a large mast pole 
complete with folded sail exten- 
ded skyward. Completing the set 
was a marvelous painted back- 
drop which portrayed a distant 
shore with a beckoning light- 
house and a surrounding green- 
blue ocean. Except for the 
backdrop, the set was almost 
exclusively a —_rich, _ wooden 
brown. 

Despite its much renowned 
lack of professional acoustical 
qualities, Memorial Auditorium 
did little to detract from the 


energetic performance of Glori- . 


ana Productions (a New York 


theatre group) version of the ; 


play. 

H.M.S. Pinafore is a 19th 
century tale of falling in love 
and the problems that can ensue. 

enters around a 


captain’s daughter named Jose- 
phine and the commitment that 
her father has made, giving her 
hand to the admiral of the 
English navy. The complication 
is that Josephine. the Captain’s 
daughter, soon falls in love with 
Ralph, a common sailor on the 
Pinafore. The result is that 
comic tensions and surprising 
revelations occur between all 
involved parties. 

Captain Corcoran, por- 
trayed by Roger Andrews, pre- 
sented a character that fell 
somewhere between the stern- 
ness of Captain Bligh from 
Mutiny on the Bounty and 
Colonal Parmenter from 
#-Troap. Often overseeing situa- 
tions with pursed lips and a 
confused air,-he was the perfect 
foil for both sides of the differ- 
ent class structures represented; 
the common sailors to whom he 
was the faultless leader, and the 
overbearing Admiral Porter, to 
whom he was but another yes 
man. 

For a show: that was first 
performed almost 100 years ago, 
HMS Pinafore has lost none of 
its appeal as.a whimsical diver- 
sion. There are six main charac- 
ters in the play, including the 
Captain, argund which the suc- 
cess of the performance chiefly 
lies; 

Josephine, | the desired 
daughter, was played by Sara- 


The cast of ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore”’ 


Ann Noll, an innocently beauti- 
ful actress. Ironically, her voice 
was both the most dynamic in 
range and the most ill-suited for 
the setting of the cast. App- 
roaching the territory of opera- 
tics at times, the subtleties of 
the highest ranges got lost 
somewhere in the - Memorial 
Auditorium rafters. 

John Carle was a naively 
humorous Sir Joseph, offering 
an often unreasonable little old 
man who was never mean 
enough to seriously dislike. His 
competition for the Captain’s 
daughter, played by James Wil- 
son, was an admirable and 
honest sailor who was such a 
romantic that he nearly carried 
out a suicide attempt upon 
hearing of Josephine’s initial 
rejection ofhim. . 

The other two luminaries in 
the production, were Dick 
Deadeye, a lecherous and some- 
what deformed sailor who was 
played quite emphatically by 
understudy Kenneth Bell and 
Lillie Buttercup, a bulbous old 
woman who, by the end of the 
performance, reveals the fact 
that the Captain and Ralph, the. 
sailor, were actually mixed up at 
birth, the result drastically alter- 
ing their relative social statuses. 

Jocelyn Wilkes. portrayed 
Buttercup in an often deadpan, 
always loveably devious manner 
that made her one of the most 
attractive -performers on the 
stage. 

H.M.S. Pinafore represented 
yet another of the Lane Series’ 
continually excellent produc- 
tions. The Lane Series perfor- 


- mances should not be passed up. 


Photo by Bob Rinker 


They’re Bach From Boston 


By Max Lesselbaum 
Performed in a purely Baro- 
que style, the Boston Camerata 
presented a “Kaleidoscope of 
Bach” in Memorial Auditorium 
last week. 


The first piece of the Lane 
Series program was a “Concerto 


. in D Minor for Harpsichord and 
’ Orchestra.” This first piece by 


the six-person orchestra, seemed 
to lack the texture and contrast 
essential to a production of 
Bach. 

Instead of creating a com- 
plementary sound, the string 
instruments (viola, violin, bass, 
violone, oboe, cello) seemed to 
overpower one another. The 


‘harpsichord, which can sound as 


éerie as the tinkling of icicles, 
was also lost behind the other 
instruments. 

The next piece was a ‘‘Suite 
in B Minor for Flute and Orches- 


tra.” The guest “flautist was 


Frans Brueggen, who has been 
called “the world’s foremost 


: recorder player,” The virtuosity 


of Brueggen brought a beautiful 
vitality to this piece, carrying 
the music to the height of its 
subtlety. 


The director of the Camer- 
ata, Joel Cohen, introduced the 
second half of the program. He 
explained how the music of the 
Camerata is performed in the 
baroque style. “‘The -pitch is one 
half-step lower — for after the 
eighteenth century, the pitch 
becomes increasingly higher- as 
people get more nervous.” The 
instruments they use were all 
constructed the same way as 
they were in Medieval times. 
“This is the reason for their 
quiet and subtle tones,” Cohen 
said. Upon hearing this, I 
became aware that the subdued 
quality of the first piece was 
totally intentional. 


After his brief description 
of Baroque music, Cohen intro- 
duced Nancy Armstrong, a 1970 
UVM graduate. She then per- 
formed an elegant soprano solo 
from Bach’s “Cantata No. 208.” 
Her voice filled the auditorium, 


captivating the listener with the | 


strength of gifted mellifluence. 

The finale of the show was 
indeed a surprise. In addition to 
the orchestra, fourteen choir 
membets filed onstage. Mr. 
Cohen explained that the word 


“Cantata” means simply sung. 
He continued, “One of Bach’s 
duties was to provide a cantata 
for part of the service on every 
Sunday and certain other days 
of the church year. These are 
Hymns of Experience, and to- 
night it is our turn to meditate 
on the principles of justice and 
love.” The audience then sang, 
in German, the Chorale of 
“Cantata No. 45.” This was 
followed by the 
the Camerata, highlighted by 


_ alto, tenor, and bass soloists. 


Each of the soloists performed 
with grace and precision. 

The evening ended with the 
audience’ participating once 
again in the Chorale (we were 
much better the second time). 
The words of the Chorale were a 
fitting end to the evening: 

Grant me to find the task 
For which my talents fit me; 
With steady strength to strive 
That I may well acquit me; 
And when my work is done 
That something may remain 
For man to use, that I 

May not have worked in vain. 

The Camerata’s perform- 
ance Thursday night was cer- 
tainly not in vain. 
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By Laura M. Halkenhauser 
he Warmth of Sherry 

The fall chill is setting in 
and fires are beginning to kindle. 
is is the ideal time of year for 
sipping wines, particularly the 
warm wines known as sherry. 
The Spanish sherries are the 


‘ ost reknowned. The town of 


erez de la Frontera, in the 
southern part of Spain, stands 
out as the capital location for 
many of the well known sherry 


As with most categories of 
ine, sherry can be broken 
down into its various types. 
Confusing as they may seem, 
due to the Spanish terminology 
sherries have common character- 
istics of being higher in alcoholic 
content (about 20 percent), 
sweeter and heavier than ordin- 
ary table wines. The distinctions 
are made by deciphering the 
language of the label. 


Often times sherry is sold 
through the. Madison ‘Avenue 
rather than by education. Har- 
ey’s. Bristol Creme is a fine 
example of how advertisement 


can influence the sale of a 


product. The wine itself is sweet 
and satisfying to those who 
generally don’t indulge a great 
deal in. sherry and assume 


_ |Harvey’s Bristol Creme to be the 


big mame sherry. Yet, other 
sherries cover the array and offer 
a- more interesting selection. 

To begin with, many a 
sherry asthete appreciates a dry 
hablis, a well aged Bordeaux, 
and sherry that is dry. Again, 
good ole Madison Avenue has 
drenched the American public 


Dry Sack. The public could be 


_[paying 75 percent of the price of 


dry in regard to sherry. 
Generally, the label of Span- 
ish shefry, such as Maquis de 


Poetry.... 


enough to “let go,” a theme of 
many of the poems. 

In her piece entitled 
“Shrimp” Mary: Callahan main- 
tained that “‘a lover is like a 
cook, a surgeon, a psychiatrist... 
a shell cracker.” When we “Jet 
go” of these supports, we face a 
limbo without the familiar eco- 
nomic and emotional - founda- 
tions. The break from our 
situation must be as swift and 
clean as possible. There is no 
time for sentimentality. Our self 
love may be viewed as selfish- 
ness, but it is the prerequisite 
for any healthy relationship. 


In her poem “Marrying 
Myself” Carol Cohen, veteran of 
these conferences, epitomized 
this condition. She spoke of her 
“womanhood recently discover- 
ed like a jewel,” yet to do this 
she says “every woman ought to 


play with fire.” 


The delivery of each’ poet 
Saturday “night: reflected the 
essence of her poetry. While 
many poems were end result of 


Casa, will merely read Fino 
which is dry with a hint of mint 
flavor in the after taste. Another 
dry, yet pale sherry is the 
Manzanilla. If one doesn’t prefer 
an extremely dry sherry and 
would rather have a more 
medium type, the Amontillado 
is technically a Fino with more 
depth of character. 


The Amontillado is recog- 


nized as probably the most], 


relevant of the sherries. It is also 
common to see a label which 
says Amontillado Fino, meaning 
a medium dry sherry. 

The flavor and technique of 
production varies with each 
house. The Solera’ method is 
used in some instances. This is 
the baking of the. wine — blend- 
ing older wines with new at a 
regulated temperature to assure 
a-well-aged, well-rounded wine. 
Generally, a certain amount of 
brandy is added to balance and 
assure a smooth result. 

The Oloroso is als@ recog- 


nized as an elderly type of 
sherry yet qualifies the wine as 
being a sweeter wine such as a 
cream or milk sherry. Another 
type is Flor, meaning flower in 
Spanish. The Flor is a cultivated 
yeast which is used to cultivate 
fermentation. It would be sensi- 
ble to familiarize yourself with 
these terms, for the wine you 
desire will be the one that you 
can end up with if you can 
comprehend the label. 

No one is to say which 
sherry is the finest sherry..It is 
purely a matter of personal 
.selection. A few producers have 
well known reputations to stand 
on such as Pedro Domecq 
(Lalna), Duff Gordon, Gonzales 
Bypass (Tio Pepe) as well as 
Harvey’s. Each house blends its 
own unique characteristics into 
the wine. 

So, on some blustery after- 
noon, rid yourself of the late 
autumn chill with the warmth of 
she 


(Cont. from pg 29) 


inténse introspection and kee. 
observation, others were light- 
hearted fancies. Delivery ranged 
from quiet intensity through 
soft lilted crooning to delighted 
emphasis. — 

Pam Quinlan, who is a UVM 
student active at the Church 
Street Center and the organizer 
of this year’s event, gave a 
particularly spirited rendition of 
her poems, which are whimsical 
but full of punchy insight. Amy 
Ameen, one of the last poets of 
the evening, actually sang her 
poem, “The Starry Egg.” 

If anything can be said to 
sum up this whole event, it is 
that the poems and the evening 
were a statement of woman’s 
position in the arts. Women are 
expressing their new~ sense of 
identity in film, the fine arts and 
literature. The initial conflicts lie 
in the contemporary “collective 
unconscious” and the resolution 
we serve to emancipate both 
men and women. Perhaps this 
freedom will be the foundation 
of art in the sae 
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The Vermont Cynic Media Seminar Series 
presents 


Jack Barry 


WJOY radio personality 


Dan Burke 


president, _ Capital Cities Communications 


‘Sid Hurlburt ; 


Exeautive editor, Burlington Free Pree Press 


wna 


three way discussion on how the news is presented 
through their respective media. 


Or a comedy. Or whatever’s playing. 
Make your night out a big one with good food— 
anything from our famous 1 lb. Ground Round 
to sizzling steak platters or delicately fried jumbo 
shrimp. Plus a really good time (you may need it) 
We've got live entertainment. 
and a relaxing atmosphere. 
All at great prices! 


The fun place to eat and drink. 
1633 WILLISTON RD.. 


“° SO. BURLINGTON 
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Taste the pride of Canada. 
€ et Molson. 
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Here’s a chance to get your musical tastes 
_known.. The Cynic, with the cooperation of 
WRUV-FM, would like to publicize your favorite 
musical performers of the past year. 

Consistent with the welcoming in of the new 
decade, we would also like you to consider who 
were and are your favorite performers of the 
decade. 

The final tabulation will be printed in the 
Vermont Cynic on December 6 as well as read over 
the air on WRUV. Ballot boxes will be situated at 
the Billings main desk and at Upstairs Records 
beginning Thursday, November 15. 


Where We Meet 


Best of 1979: 
Album 
(in order of 
preference) 


Single 


New Group 


You'll get a taste of _ Live Performance 
nearly 200 years of brewing heritage every time you open 
a cool, green bottle of MOLSON GOLDEN.™ 

North America’s oldest brewery got its start back 
in 1786. John Molson, our founder, wouldn't recognize 
_ Our bir breweries, but he'd be proud of the Comeback of the Year 
good, smooth taste of GOLDEN.™ 3 
A taste that says Canada in every refreshing sip. Biggest Disappointment 


Group/Performer of the Year 


Brewed and hottled:in Caneda; imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. 


Record Label 


Best of the 1970's: 


10 Best Albums 
(not in preferential order) 


Best Group of the 70's 


Most Prowileing Group/Performer 
of the 1980's 


What group/performérs would you most like to see 
in Burlington next semester? 


Pept two of-a two part story by Pablo Conrad 


A) in a large concert setting 
pages 
2. 
3. 


B) in a small concert setting 
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Jenny lived in a neighborhood | spent a lot of 
time-in, the year | met her and went to Kimball, and | 
felt a pulling in my chest passing those houses 

1 parked down the street from Jenny’s on Upland 
Road and got out of the car slowly, because. | was 
nervous, seeing old friends again."When | had my 
guitar on the sidewalk and my knapsack and | was 
locking the car, | saw Jenny and someone that looked 
like Kathy way down the street, before they recog- 
nized me. Then they did, and came runhing up 
through the ice on the sidewalk and both wanting to 
hug me at the same time and it felt great, just being 
back. 

They both had on new felt coats that went past 
their knees and looked very dressed up, and | had on 
my brown’ down jacket which was into its third winter 
and showed it, and my blue jeans and a nice shirt | put 
on for the drive. That year, | didn’t change my clothes 
for a drive to Boston or New York, the way | do now, 
I'd just put on a clean white shirt or wear a vest and 
feel dressed up. 

Inside, we sat in Jenny’s mother’s kitchen and 
drank instant coffee, and | was really glad I’d come 
down, cause | hadn't seen Jen in a half a year, and 
she’d been away in California and travelling a lot in 
between, driving and hitchhiking with friends. 

| stayed nervous for awhile, listening to Jenny's 


and Kathy’s voice which was higher and sounded as 
uneasy as | felt, at first. 
| wasn‘t interested in telling them about school, 
although | could barely wait to talk about Lisa and 
me, the night before. That was the kind of thing | like 
to tell into a long story, and all the sideline explana- 
tions, the way | did with Bones, my roommate after 
\‘d been home for the weekend, as much for my own 
benefit as his, probably. | had a lot to tell Jen and 
Kathy, especially Jen. 
While we drank coffee and sat around, Jenny 
talked about her summer and fall in Marin and all 
about her boyfriends out there. When I’d spent time 
with her, she’d been seeing Tom Bergman and was 
totally committed to that, all full of. discipline: 
quitting smoking and keeping her weight down, 
‘working as a house cleaner and being very serious 
about school. Unlike everybody else at sixteen and 
seventeen, she was very conscious of how she spent 
her time, planned her days in advance and that kind of 
thing. : 
“s) That, apparently, was. all over. She hadn't 

(2) changed a lot physically, her hair was still blonde but 
(24 shorter and sit was a clean yellow blonde, not like 
(Ss Lisa’s. Her face was smqgoth and tan and oval and she'd 
(S) 


Where We Meet 


stopped wearing a nose ring and the hole had closed 

up. She still wore dark red corduroy pants that were- 

n't loose fitting. . 

Jenny was as tall as me but had seemed taller 

when we were in school though | doubt I’d grown 

C—_ since then. Above.her waist she was smaller, slim arms 

and small shoulders, nearly the opposite of me. | have 

what seems tike a boy’s body from the waist down and 

a young man’s from the waist up. Jen was like a girl 

down to her waist, the rest of her looked grown up. 

Those things | only watched subconsciously, but I 

>) noticed to myself that she was smoking at a steady 

rate, and lit cigarettes with that nearly unknowing way 

that people sometimes get when they smoke a lot 
SS for a long time. - 

“You have to meet this guy I’ve been seeing in 
California, man.” 

“His name’s Teddy,” said Kathy from behind the 
counter, giggling, ‘Was seeing, really,’’ and she looked 
at Jen, who looked at me and.smiled. 

“Yeah,” she said. ‘He really loves me, but we 
fool around a lot... God! There are so many things to 
tell you about, | can’t believe it!" 

“Tell him about how you met Teddy, Jen.” 

“Oh, God, nol | really should, though. You 
remember when | wrote to you and said | was hitching 
down to where my sister lived below the Bay Area?” 

| said | did. Her letters had been steady then, but 
the kind of letters where you know there’s a lot more 
going on than you're hearing about, more even than 
what normally has to get left out of letters. 

“Well, anyway, when | was hitching down there | 
got picked up by this really nice guy who was going 
almost all the way to Palo Alto, and he was so beauti- 
ful, you know, | really liked him right away.” 

“A beautiful California boy, huh, Jenny?” 

“He really was though. Anyway, | was going to 
take a bus from Palo Alto so | wouldn’t have to hitch 
all the way to my sister’s but at the same time, ! really 
wanted to hang out with- Teddy, and he'd already 
invited me to stay over at his house. It turned out 
some friends of his were having a big outdoor party 
and he wanted to know if | wanted to go along to 
that. So! decided to just say fuck it about going to 
my sister's, since | could go in the morning, and | went 
along with Teddy to this party.” ; 

Kathy started giggling a little bit, from behind 
the counter, and Jenny looked at her and then back to 
me. 


‘ 


Part two of a two part stor 


"Tell about the orgy,” Kathy said. 

Jen looked at me quickly, and | could see she 
knew it was surprising me to hear about all of this, but 
she laughed shortly and said, ‘Well it wasn’t really an 
orgy, it was-me and Teddy and another couple.” 

“Is that right?!” | asked, believing it immediate- 
ly. ‘ 

‘ “It was fun, really, except | felt sort of weird 
being in bed with another woman,” 

“And two men,” | added. 

“Yeah, really.” 


NOVEMBER 15, 1979 


wry sounding voice, ‘So how do you like school?” . 


a 


After we made plans to meet later and go out, 
Kathy went home. Jenny and | ate with her parents 
and | felt a little better. 

| called Lisa at home, and after the late afternoon 
and evening with Kathy and Jenny, it felt good to hear 
Lisa’s voice and know she was also in Cambridge and 
just a fifteen minute walk from where | was. 


We arranged to meet at a tiny club near the 


Square at ten, and we talked for a little while, and she 


said she'd bring some of her friends from school. It 
sounded like a possible uncomfortable group, that 


many people who didn’t know each, other, but: I} 


didn't feel up to taking charge of anybody's evening. 
If | had, | probably ‘wouldn’t have gone out at all. | 
still hadn't caught up on the sleep |’d missed the. night 
before, and | was sick, nose running and-hot forehead. 

After supper, Jenny and | went over to another 
Jenny's house, a childhood friend of Jenny Prentiss, 
and we sat and listened to Earth Wind and Fire, and 
she served us gin and tonics and | sat with the Jenny | 
knew, on the couch, Kathy met us there and we talked 
about college and travelling and about living at home, 
and Jenny looked at me a lot and smiled when | 
looked back. | felt older than them, in some way, and 
| thought it had to do with how | felt about Lisa, and 
how that made me feel about other people, and maybe 
myself, 

|. smiled too, though, and directly at Jenny when 
she hooked her hand under my knee and held me 
there: It was affectionate and she was a friend of mine 
that let me enjoy that affection that way, and it was a 
little -exciting, too. When we went on the street 
there was a warm wind blowing, warm for the second 
week in December and in the group of the four of us, |! 
walked with Jenny, but we didn’t talk a lot. 

When we got to the bar it was a little past ten 
o'clock and the streets were busy with college students 
on a Friday night, but Lisa and her friends hadn't 
showed up. We ducked inside the door and looked 
around, and it looked like a fun place, a tiny disco in 
the basement of a restaurant, and people dancing to 
salsa and Latin disco music. It was crowded. Outside 
in the warm-rain, Lisa and two of her friends showed 
up and we milled around, trying to decide what to do. 
One of Lisa’s friends was under eighteen and needed 
an ID card to get into any of the bars we could go to, 
and altogether we were too many to sit together inside 
the warm little disco room. 

1 shut up and stood against the wall with my 
spands in my pockets and | was exasperated, impatient 
to go somewhere out of the rain, and tired and | had 
that cold. There were too many of us to get inside any 
of the places anyone suggested, since by that time the 


‘bars and clubs were filling up. | couldn't leave them all 


there, but | was unhappy being among so many people 
and feeling like | hardly knew any of them. As the 
possibilities began to disappear and the suggestions 
came to going home and drinking or looking for 


someone to sell someone of us some grass or going to {m8 - 


find a party in a Harvard dormitory, | thought, ‘Damn, 


| don't come all the way down from Vermont to do |} 


this again. I'm older than this!’ 

Finally,-we did break up, Lisa went off with her 
friends and she waved goodbye to me sadly from up 
the rainy street and | went to another crowded bar 
with Kathy and the two Jennys and decided not to 
wait for a table and we all walked back to Upland 
Road. 

“You're shaking,’’ cried Jenny, my friend Jenny, 
and put her arm around me, and we walked like that 
with Kathy and the other Jenny, and Kathy looked 
sideways at us and smiled uneasily. 

“It's just my hands that are cold,” | said. “I want 
to get inside.” 

“You're a sweetie,"’ said Jenny, patting me on 
the back, after we’d dropped the others off at their 
houses. ‘You're the patientest guy I've ever known.” 

Her house was warm, and we went up to her 
room on the second floor where it was warmer, and 
sat on the bed. It was just after midnight then, but | 
hadn‘t yet seen Jenny alone, which was originally why 
| came down there, and | didn’t yet know where | was 
sleeping, so | stayed up. E 

“| really like Lisa,” said Jenny. ‘‘She seems 
serious, you know? And she seems like she’s into 
you.” : 

“Do you think so? | can’t believe how hip she is, 
Jen. She’s aware of so many things, feelings, you 
know?” 

Jenny lay on her side at the foot of her bed 
watching me while | spoke and since | was sitting up, 
near the pillows she had to roll her eyes upward to see 
my face and when | spoke she watched my mouth, 
through her lashes. She lit a fresh cigarette after 
stubbing out the last, and | smiled at her. 

“You're really smoking a lot now, huh?” 

“Yeah, | don’t have any self-control anymore. | 
eat too much anc | smoke like a fiend. | don’t know 
what it is. | know | can quit, you know, but it’s as if | 
just don’t feel like it.’’ 

“| know. It’s just right now. Maybe later on 
you'll be doing different things, later on you'll quit, 
_and later after that, maybe start again.” 

Jenny smiled widely and narrowed her eyes. 
“Listen to you. You who never smoked a cigarette in 
your life. | don’t believe you sometimes.” 

“Well, | don’t believe myself, sometimes. | sure 
didn’t believe I'd ever fall into anything like | have 
with Lisa, and now | have. Really, Jen, it feels so 
different than any time | thought | was getting invol- 
ved before. | really like her." 

“Yeah, I'm glad, cause | remember how things 
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COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
SUNDAY ONLY 5-10PM 


Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 


and marinara 


Salad, Bread and Butter $1.99 
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SPAGHETTI 
POT 
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Why 


Fully Licensed 
Take out orders available 


SPAGHETTI POT RESTAURANT 


139 MAIN ST. — 864-0848 - 


ATTENTION 
COMMUTERS 


FROM UNDERHILL, 


JERICHO, ESSEX, 
WESTFORD — 


SAVE MONEY ON 
GAS, INS, REPAIRS 


For info on vanpool 
Call: Bill. Lowell 


899-4776 


( i: join us at 
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The Olassic Habit 


DISTINCTIVE WOMEN'S APPAREL 


featuring 
Cacharc! Jeans and G.T. Corduroys 


Shetland and Lambswool Sweaters 
Cotton and Silk Biouses 
Flannel Skiits and Pants 


Harris Tweed Blazers 


aaa ‘The Stone Store— 
’ Battery & Maple St 
Burlington, VT 
658-3929 


FROG HOLLOW MILL. 


Middlebury, Vermont 
(802) 388-6082 


A complete line of leather goods, on the rack or custom 
made. Jackets, vests, belts, bags, wallets, briefcases, caps, 
and sheepskin goods are but a few of the items available. - 
Our footwear includes clogs, sandals, and moccasins. 


eo" 3. We also do repair work an 


a 


$139.00 


\) 


BACKPACK 


d alterations on any leather item 
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were tor you when | was seeing Tom, and this makes 
me happy for you now.” 
‘Well, that was a lot different, then, you know. | 
mean | hadn't even... ah... actually made love then.” 
“Ig that true? You'd never slept with anyone? 
You sure kept that secret, didn’t you.” nf 
“Well,” | said, ‘‘I’d slept with people then, I've 
slept with people since | was fourteen, but | never 


actually...” 


“Got it on?” - 

1 felt my face get hot then, even through the 
fever that | knew was a for sure cold, that would last a 
while. é 

“Well, ah, not actually all the way on, you 
know?” 

Jenny: got a kick out of that and started laughing 
and | laughed too, since | had kept it a pretty good 
Secret all those times until | met Terry, which was 
after | moved to Vermont. We talked about my 
girlfriends in Vermont for a bit, but | was losing 
ground fast, it was near ‘one o'clock by then. 

“What time are you getting up, Jen?” -| asked, 
“cause | was thinking of having breakfast with my 
brother in the Square, if | can reach him.” 

“Well, | have an alarm clock, you can use, if you 
want to.” ‘ 

‘“WNhere do | sleep?” 

Jenny sat up and looked at me seriously. 

“Well, you can sleep anywhere you want to. 
Tony's room is empty and you can sleep in there if 
you want, or you can stay in here, with me, if you 
want. I'd like it if you slept in here.” 

| had thought about it already that night, but not 
as a real possibility, only the way |! did when we were 
in school. It was something we had talked about but 
never actually done, and I’d thought about spending 
the night with her before then, too. At that moment | 
hardly thought about it much at all. “Okay,” | said, 
“I'd like that, too.” 

‘We're affectionate friends,’ | thought. ‘It'll be a 
friendly sleeping together.’ ; 

| went downstairs and got my bag with my 
clothes and hair brush and things and when | came 
back to her room, Jenny had on a flannel nightgown, 
and was pulling down the covers. In the room with 
her, | felt more uneasy, but the room was warm and 1 
just sat on the bed, and undressed quickly and got in. 

'” As soon as we were lying down, Jenny moved 
over next to me, and | didn't have anything on and | 
could feel the flannel she was wearing, that came 
down to’her ankles. She put her arms around me and 
kissed me, and | kissed her, and thought that it was 
very friendly, and | knew how friendly it was. 

There was no prelude at all. When | touched her, 
put my_hand on her hip, she moved close and then 
backed away and sat up. In the dark, | saw she took 
off her nightgown and then.moved overto me again, 
not even saying ‘I’ také off my nightgown,” or even 
“That's better,”” and | wanted her to say something. 
Even a single word. We moved back and forth under 
the-covers, still silently, and | realized very surely 
we were going to make love. | didn’t say a word when 
we began, it was difficult and not relaxed, different 
than the most unrelaxed I’d ever been. | felt hot and 
tired and not in a pleasant way, and we moved roughly 
enough so that | was quickly pleased. That is what | 
call it. 

Jenny wasn't pleased, though, and we kept 
moving, persistently, | no less than her, and still 
without saying more than ‘“‘Mmmm," and small noises, 


little questioning sounds. We were a lot like strangers - 


in bed, ‘not speaking at all, not even single words, the 
way | thought lovers did. The way | did, but not on 
that night. | looked at the clock once, and wished that 
|. hadn’t and | was glad the light was off. It was very 
late by then, and about to become early, and when | 
pleased Jenny, it was like something | set out to do, so 
that we could both sleep. We lay very close together 
for only a little while, then’ turned over and slept 
apart. 


In the morning, when | woke up, it was close to 
nine o’clock and I'd slept for four or five hours. | got 
out of bed, trying not to feel like a sneak, feeling very 
sick and something like a hangover, although it wasn’t 
that. | brought my brush and my overnight bag into 
the shiny family bathroom, and looked at myself in 
the mirror over the sink: The walls of the bathroom 
were a soft blue color and my face looked terribly 
pale, and my hair was lying against my head, needing a 
shower. | took one, not wanting to wake all the way 
up, but getting to that point quickly. | only wanted to 
be awake enough to go out to my car and leave 
Jenny's house, no more than that. Before | got in the 
shower, | had thought of Lisa, at her parents’ house, 
not knowing or even suspecting how I'd spent the 
night, and put the thought away, as well. as | could. 
My thoughts were slurred, like drunken conversation, 
beyond my control: 

| left the house on foot, with my hair wet and | 
have long hair ard | try not to wear it wet, outside in 
the winter, when | have. a bad cold, but | wanted to 
see Lisa in a hurry. | don’t know why. 

1 surprised her family in the middle of a Saturday 
breakfast, her mother and father at either end of the 
dining room table, and her two brothers and older 
sister. Lisa got me a chair and set a place for me and | 
smiled at her when | had a cup of coffee to hold, 
though | didn’t see the smile and can't say what. it 
looked like. Conversation was lively and got livelier 
over more coffee but | didn’t say ‘very much and 
didn’t even think what kind of impression | was 
making on Lisa’s family. be 

After breakfast, we read through the newspapers 


, 


: and in the early afternoon, Lisa’s friend Jenny arrived. 


She was allowed to leave the hospital for the day only, 
and when she came into the living room | was tensed, 
wondering among everything else, ‘how do you act 
with someone who is out of a hospital like MacLaine’s, 
only for the day, who has. to go back there at night?’ 

She looked worn out, more tired than | felt and 
more relaxed than me, not guarding her conversation 
the way | did, doubly, protecting myself and trying to 
avoid saying anything insensitive to her. And thinking, 
‘Jenny,’ every time someone said, “Jenny...” 


At dusk, Lisa and | drove her, back out to the. | 


hospital, back through the rotaries and shopping plaza 
avenues, on wet streets to the gate of the suburban 
looking grounds. Up to a darkened building, and 
stopping, where a man appeared out of the interior 
shadows. and.unlocked thé door to let Jenny in. Before 
she left the car, she embraced Lisa, then briefly, me, 
and kissed my hand in a funny gesture of gratefulness, 
and said goodbye to us, and went in. 

On the way back, Lisa directed me the same way 
we had come, and finally alone with her in the car, | 
started thinking what | could possibly say to her, just 
to tell her what I’d been doing the night before. 

1 made false starts, talked about her family and- 
about her friend Jenny, and when we stopped and 
parked in front of her parents’ house, | didn’t turn off 
the engine. 

“| have to tell you this, Lisa,” | said, “I last 
night, |... ah... | spent the night with Jenny, | mean“ 
with her.” 

Lisa didn’t answer for a moment, then, ‘What do 
you mean you spent the night with her?” 

“| slept with her. | mean, in herbed.” 

Lisa asked again and her voice was smaller this 
time and | could see her by the light of the dashboard 
and she was holding perfectly still. ‘““You mean you 
made love with her?" 

| said yes, | had, but that it didn’t mean anything 
to me, | wasn't in love. with Jenny, we were just 
friends and it didn’t matter. 

“Well... what do you mean it doesn’t matter? 
What am_| supposed. to do? That's _really....that’s 
really...” and while her voice trailed off, things started 
to rise in me, feelings | guess, but they felt like things 
jumping up inside my chest and | was asking myself 
what Lisa might've asked, ‘Well, what did you think 
would happen, if you slept with her, it would be all 
right, why should you think that?’ 

| looked out the windshield and then at Lisa who 
glanced around the car and was starting tocry. Inside 
me the things were beating against me and | could feel 
them and Lisa was speaking through her sobs, choking 
in enough breath to say a word at a time, “Well, what 
am | supposed to do?” and | reached across and put a 
hand on her shoulder and tried to stroke her there, but 
she shrugged it off, and | thought, ‘well, I've stroked 
someone else with it, | wouldn't want it on me, 
either,’ and | put it back in my lap. 

‘Well, just forget it, then,” said Lisa, ‘I mean, | 
thought you were... it's just too soon, | shouldn't have 
thought you liked me; just leave me alone,” words 
coming one at a time and things were in my throat 
now where | could feel myself trying to twitch them 
back .down. | had not cried, not even cried in five 
years, except one fall afternoon on the steps of the 
police station after ploughing my car into someone 
else’s and putting a woman into the hospital, and that 
time as well, not a question of grief, at all, but respon- 
sibility. 

“My mother was right, it’s just too soon after last 
fall," said Lisa, though she didn’t say anything, 
everything came in tears. 

When my throat opened up, | began crying, 
trying to plead with Lisa, my voice shaking finally 
until | couldn’t make words, and feeling so much 
inside to cry out that each sob was a choke like a 
drowned person makes, coughing up water through 
incoming bits of air. 

“Why are you crying,” asked Lisa through her 
tears. ‘Forget it, man, I'll get a ride back up to Ver- 
mont with my brother, you can go up by yourself.” 

| wanted to talk her out of that, thinking, regard- 
less of what follows, that drive up would be all I'd ask. 
When she wouldn’t, | thought of going to a friend's 
house, | couldn't stay at Lisa’s, not at Jenny's again, 
but some friend from when | lived near there, and the 
next day, driving alone to school. At that time, | 
didn’t see much point in, anything at all, if | couldn't 

make back my friendship with Lisa, and |! cried 
great racking sobs until she looked at me surprised. 
“What are you crying that way for?” 
1 didn’t explain, not really, though | tried, asking 
for her to let me drive her back to Vermont, just that. 
‘For some reason | placed everything on that single 
condition, and | don’t know why, for. | was crying 
about other things that night. Finally, Lisa tumed and 
tried to get me to stop and it took time, sitting in the 
car with the motor running and the fan whispering, 
because every time | thought my tears could seem like 
a cheap attempt at changing Lisa’s mind they came 
harder, more choking, and shaking. 

When | stopped, it wasn’t really like stopping, 
.but slowing down and getting back enough strength to 
talk in a voice, like real talking, and finally, we got out 
of the car and went inside. | was very weak and very 
tired, and | slept in Lisa's brother's room, across the 
hall from hers and | stayed up very late, with my eyes 
open. | felt as if, if | went to sleep that night it would 
be admitting that it had-been a day, the same as any 
other. You wake up, go out and live for a while, you 
come home and when the day is over you go to sleep. 
1 did: not dare think about that day, so | lay awake 
late. 
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Vermont Transit selling bus 
tickets in Billings Lobby, 9:00 — 
1:00. p.m., for Thanksgiving 
Recess. 

Goldsmith Display in Bill- 


ings Lobby, quality gold jewelry 
for sale, 9:00 — 3:00. 


SPEAKERS 


Robert Colbert, Graduate 
Student, “‘In vitro Synthesis of 


Cytochrome p450b,” 12:00 
noon, B-403 Given. 

Dr. A. W. H. Damman, 
“Geographic Variation in Deve- 
lopment and Vegetation of Eas- 
tern North American Peatlands,” 
12:00 noon, 105 Marsh LS 


Royall Tyler Theatre pre- 
sents “The Forty-Second Presi- 
dent,” 8:00 p.m. 


FILMS ee. 

S.A. Film: ‘‘The Sunshine 
Boys,” 7:00 & 9:30 p.m., B-106 
Angell. 


CONCERTS 
S.A. Concert: ‘Talking 
Heads,” 8:00 p.m., Patrick Gym, 
reserved seating, $7.00, on sale 
at Billings, 10:00—2:00 
Mon.—Fri., Bailey's Music; Up- 


~ I stairs Records;: Boutique Disco 


Mania, Montreal. Tickets avail- 
able at the door. 


: 


Retrospective Exhibition, and 
City Images: St. Albans. 

Colburn — Hideo Okino, 
Pottery, and Yoshiharu Higa, 
Prints 


L/LC Gallery — L/LC Stu- 
dent Program Exhibit. 


SPORTS 

Field Hockey at EAIAW 
No. East Division II Champion- 
ships, Ithaca, NY. 


Saturday 17 


“Soulful,” Thanksgiving 
Dinner, Center for Cultural 
Pluralism, Blundell House, Red- 
stone Campus, 5:30 p.m., admis- 
sion $2.75 in advance, $3.00 at 
the door; please call the Center 
at x3819 to reserve tickets by, 
Fri. © 

The Great American Smoke- 
out Run, at Whiskers Restau- 
rant, Mountain Road, Stowe. 
Registration 10:00 a.m. Entry 


fee $1.00. Starting time 11:30 


a.m. 2 courses. Approximately 
2% or 5 miles. All ages. Prizes. 

Vermont Scots will cele- 
brate “their” day in honor of 
their patron Saint, St. Andrews. 
At the Ramada Inn in Burling- 
ton, hosted by the St. Andrew’s 
Society of Vermont. Tickets are 
$18 per person including tax and 
gratuity. Reservations must be 
made in advance; tickets are 
not available at the door, but 
can be obtained by mail from 
The Saint Andrew’s Society of 
Vermont, PO Box 484, Essex 
Junction, 05452. Social hour is 
5:30—7:00 p.m. Banquet at 
7:00 p.m. 


The New York Chamber|’ 


Soloists, with Charles Bressler, 
tenor, will perform at 8:00 p.m. 
First Congregational 


bration of J.S. Bach. The pro- 
gram will include Selections 
from the Notebook of Anna 
Magdalena Bach, The Musical 
Offering and Cantata No. 55. 
Tickets are $6 and are available 
at the door. For more informa- 
tion, call the Festival office at 


International Folk Dancing 
with the UVM Folkdance Club. 
Beginners welcome. 8:00 p.m., 
Southwick . Ballroom. $1.50. 


| Free for fulltime UVM students. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
NOVEMBER 15, 1979 


There will be a Pre-Christ- 


mas Craft Fair at the Knights of | - 


Columbus Hall, 150 Cherry St. 
(located off Church St. between 
Upstairs Records and the Grand 
Union) from 10—5 p.m. 


FILMS 

IRA Film — “Dark. Star,” 
7:00 & 9:30 p.m., 235 Marsh 
LS. 


“The Forty-second President” 
8:00 p.m., Royall Tyler 


EXHIBITS . 
L/LC -Gallery — L/LC Stu- 
dent Program Exhibit. 


SPORTS - 

“Field Hockey at EAIAW 
No. East Division II Champion- 
ships, Ithaca, NY. 


Men and women’s gymnas- 


tics meet. Visiting Dartmouth 
gymnasts and UVM varsity team 
will compete at 2 p.m. Patrick 
gym. No charge for cheerers. 


The Scandinavian Program, 
L/LC, presents “The Immi- 
grants,” with Max Von Sydow 
and Liv Ullman, 235 Marsh Life 
Science, :2:30, 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. 
$1.00 admission. 

S‘A. Film — ‘‘Metropolis,” 
7:30 p.m., B-106 Angell. 


eee 


IRA Film — “Dark Star,’’ 
8:00 p.m., 115 Commons, L/LC. 


‘SPORTS 


Field Hockey at EAIAW 
No. East Division II Champion- 
ships, Ithaca, NY. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 

Reaching Out in Midlife by 
Dorothy Brown & Barbara 
Steams, Nov. 11—Dec. 16, Sun- 
days, 8:00-9:30 p.m. $22.50, 
Church St. Center. A workshop 
for mature men and women 
(over 40) aimed at discovering 
together how to break out of the 
loneliness brought on by loss 
through death, divorce, separa- 
tion, or being out of contact 
with community. ‘ 


Monday 19 


Dr. Dwight Baker, ‘‘Symbio- 
tic Nitrogen Fixation by Acti- 
norhizal Plants,” 4:10 p.m., 105 
Marsh. LS. 


FILM ns 
Film Series sponsored by 
Students for Progressive Agricul- 
tural Development and Educa- 
tion (S.P.A.D.E.), 7:30 p.m., 
106 Terrill Hall. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Ralph Steiner: A 
Retrospective Exhibition. 
Colbum — Hideo Okino, 
Pottery, and Yoshiharu Higa, 
Prints. 
L/LC Gallery — L/LC Stu- 
dent Program Exhibit. 


MEETINGS 

Hunger Project Meeting at 
VITA-VEF, 362 Main Street, 
Burlington. 8:15 p.m.. Call 
862-6589 for information. The 
public is welcome. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 


Drawing with Pencil, by} 


Linda Nestor, Nov. 12—Dec. 17, 
Mondays, 7:00-10:00 p.m. 
$45.00. For beginners and inter- 
mediates, an investigation of 
drawing concepts such as value, 
composition, and line using the 
pencil. Preregistration required. 

Quilted Wall Hangings, by 
Olivia Salzbert,. Nov. 12—Nov. 
26, Mondays, 7:00—10:00 p.m. 
$29.00. Learn to piece, appli- 
que, and quilt while making a 
22” x 26" wall hanging: from a 
given pinetree pattern. Pre-regis- 
tration required. 


ty 
Women Controlled Natural Birth 
Control: a five week group for 
women to learn how to recog- 
nize days of fertility and infer- 
tility. This can’ be used to 
prevent or plan pregnancy. At 
Vermont Women’s Health Cen- 
ter. Call to register, 863-1386. 


Tuesday 20. 


James Anderson, Graduate 
Student, ‘Double Stranded 
RNA in Fungi; the ‘Killer’ Trait 


LD 


lin Ustilago Maydis,” 12:05 p.m., 
A-125 Medical Alumni Bldg. 
UVM Resource Economist 


Malcolm Bevins, ‘“‘The Economic . 


Impact of the Ski Industry in 
Vermont,” L/LC Dining Hall, 
5:00 p.m., sponsored by Ski 
Area Management Program, 
L/LC. 


S.A. Film ‘“Rosemary’s 
Baby,” 7:30 p.m., B-106 Angell. 


EXHIBITS 

Colbum — Hideo Okino, 
Pottery, and Yoshiharu Higa, 
Prints. 

L/LC_ Gallery — L/LC Stu- 
dent Program Exhibit. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 

Massage, Esalen Style by 
Rick Nelson, Nov. 13—Dec. 18,. 
Tuesdays, .7:00-10:00 p.m. 
$45.50. Learn the basic massage 
techniques to enable the begin- 
ner. to give a full body massage 
with care and_ confidence. 
Breathing, movement, physical 
energy and body awareness will 
be covered. Preregistration 
required. ; 


Wednesday 
Zi 


arkroom, Beginning Color, 

by tan Kirschner, Nov. 
14—Dec. 12, Wednesdays, 
7:00—10:00 p.m., $55.00. Learn 
the basics of color film develop- 
ing and techniques for making 
ior enlargements. Students 
will have the opportunity to 
process ekachrome film and 


make prints from slides. Pre- 


registration required. 
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THE ALPINE SHOP OPENED IN NOVEMBER, 1963, AND ANY SKI SHOP THAT 'fE 


CAN MAKE IT 16 YEARS SHOULD CELEBRATE, SO WE ARE CELEBRATING 
BY THANKING YOU FOR OUR SUCCESS! 


SUPER SPECIALS 


Kids *9°° MONDAY AND TUESDAY 1 6 
a 


Adults *1 15° ALL TURTLENECKS 


ALL THIS WEEK WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 


@ DvvoroL UNDERWEAR ALL SKI SWEATERS 16% or 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY th 
ALL THIS WEEK 162 a 


WEISS DOWN MITTENS ALE SKI PARKAS- 


SUPERSKI _—S=iIT’SALLFREE! sf 
PACKAGES — Just register this week and the winners will be [ih 


drawn on Saturday between’ 10 AM and 2 PM fat 


- Das while WDOT is broadcas live from the Al- [th 
DOWNHILL: mee. } rive pine Shop. — e Al i 


Head Shadow Skis *245” ROSSIGNOL SNOBIRD SKIS NORDICA COSMOS SKI BOOTS 


Look CT Sta § __ SALOMON 626 BINDINGS — TYROLIA 360 BINDINGS 
Barrecrafter Ski Poles } : 


gags | : RAICHLE CORSAIR BOOTS BARRECRAFTER SKI RACK 
Mounting of Binding | 
- Engraving of Skis COMPLETE PACKAGE 00K GT BINDINGS GEZE OLYMP BINDING 
With Nordica Boots— _ : ELAN 603 SKIS — NORDICA BOOT BAG 


only 25Q) SKI PASSES TO BOLTON — SALOMON 222 BINDINGS 


r ee SKI PASSES TO SMUGGLER’S 
fy CROSS COUNTRY: Reg. Price | 
Edsbyn Skis — | 

Trak Boots 

Trak Bindings § 

Tonkin Poles 


sneer Saas We #10 GIET 
SMUGGLER’S NOTCH — WDOT — rie REPS will . LU CE RTIFICATE | 


all be at the Alpine Shop on Saturday. WDOT will be WITH EVERY *100 YOU P URCHASE 
broadcasting live from the Alpine Shop from 10 to 2 | 


eee oe ae ie DONUTS 
from all the major ski equipment companies will be at day Monday, Thursday and Saturday 
the Alpine Shop all day. —- 


Williston Rd. 
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By Nick Witte 

After running up a healthy 
first half lead, the UVM men’s 
basketball team coasted to a 
60-53 win over the Republic of 
Taiwan in an exhibition game 
Thursday night at Patrick gym. 

The Cats relied on tough 
defense and sporadically produc- 
tive offense to stake themselves 
to a 56-35 lead before watching 
Yeh Chang with 22 points in the 


second half, almost pull his Yue 
Loong squad even with Ver- 
mont. 

“I was pleased with our 
defense, especially the veterans 
on the team,” said UVM coach 
Peter Salzberg. “The offense was 
too tight though, I tried to tell 
the players to stay loose, but 
they didn’t want to.” 

The offense often. seemed 
either rushed or sloppy, with 


many missed shots and errant 
‘asses. When the attack was 
properly functioning, the efforts 
were smoothly ‘channeled to 
strike from inside. However, 
when the inside was shut off, 
Vermont made a poor attempt 
at hitting from the _ outside. 

The Cats’ defense was 
stingy, especially in the first 
half, allowing the Chinese to 
take only 18 shots. While the 
defense was tight, it wasn’t 
overly aggressive since the 


i Chinese had only two oppor- 


tunities from the free throw line. 
Jeff Brown led the Vermont 
man-to-man defense by holding 


1} Yeh Chang to two points in the 


first half. 
UVM jumped out to an 
early lead, bulling their way 


w inside for easy shots. The 


Chinese, opened with a driving 
offense that quickly. got them 
into” foul trouble by plowing 
into stationary Vermont defen- 
ders. The visitors switched to an 
outside attack that took advan- 


‘ tage of the NCAA rule that 


stipulates no 30 second clock 
with many passes and few shots. 

Vermont was quick to capi- 
talize.on China’s sluggish attack 
as the Cats ran up a 24-11 lead 
with four minutes remaining in 
the first half. But, the Chinese 
managed to pull to a 29-21 
deficit at halftime. 

The second half opened 
with the same styles of play as 
the first 20 minutes. The Cats 
were wild while the--Chinese 
waited for their perfect oppor- 
tunity. Both teams tested their 
zone defenses, Vermont a 3-2 
and China a 2-3. The Cats soon 
got the better of the new align- 
ments. 

UVM found some fast paced 
‘offense, and fueled by Jeff 
Brown and Corey Wielgus, ran to 
leads of 45-29 and 56-34. With 
about six and a half minutes 
remaining, the pace slowed, the 


Vermont offense seized, and the — 


. lcrowd of 500 watched the Cats 
4 glide to victory. 


Women's Soccer 
Places Sixth in 
EAIAW Tourney 


By Nick Witte 

The UVM women’s soccer 
team finished the 1979 season 
with a remarkable 14-3 record 
while placing sixth in the 
EAIAW tournament in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, over the 
weekend, losing to Brown Uni- 
versity in the consolation game, 
2-1. 

Vermont could not hold off 
the Bruins’ late rally after 
leading the game at halftime, 
1-0. On goals by Francis Fusco 
and Meridy Smith, Brown staged 
a comeback, striking quickly 
with barely a minute between 
the two goals. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1979 


Hilary Engisch scored Ver- 
mont’s lone goal with an assist 
‘going to Kathy Jamula. UVM 
outshot the Bruins 26-16, but 
Georgia Duffy made 14 saves for 
Brown to preserve their victory. 
Vermont used two goalies, 
Claudette Thibault and Kiki 
Sirop, to stop eight shots. 

The Cats had entered the 
tournament with high hopes and 
a third seed, boasting a 13-1 
record, having lost only to 
Cortland State in the last regular 
season game. During the regular 
season, the women outscored 
their opponents by a ridiculous- 
ly wide 62-7 margin. 


But, before any congratula- 
tions were distributed, the Chin- 


But in the first contest of 
the tournament, Vermont fell to 
St. John Fisher of Rochester, 
N.Y., in overtime 3-2. However, 
the Cats quickly recovered by 
beating Penn State in the opener 
of the consolation round, 3-1. 
All of Vermont’s goals came in 
the first half and once more 
they were collected by Hilary 
Engisch and Kathy Jamula, who 
fired two past Penn State goalie 
Patty Wisnowski. Vermont then 
lost to Brown while striving for 
third place in the tourney. 
Cortland State and Harvard tied 
for first in a game that remained 
locked through three overtimes. 


ese staged a rally led by Yeh 
Chang’s masterful outside shoot- 
ing ability. China’s offense 
would continuously pass the ball 
amongst each other near the top 
of the key until feeding Chang 
deep in the left corner. Chang’s 
rainbow set shot. accounted for 


~22 of China’s 32 second half 


points. 
The Chinese drew.to a 
58-53 margin, pouring in 19 


UVM Five Sinks Republic of China 


points while the languid Cats 
mustered but two over a five 
minute period of the second 
half. But Mike Evelti’s two free ... 
throws and a mysterious unwill- 
ingness of China to shoot during 
the last minute yielded the 
60-53 verdict. 

. The exhibition game will be 
Vermont’s only such game as 
their regular season opens Dec. 1 
against Plattsburgh St. . 


..Jim Nocera shoots from underneath. 


Vermont Six Drops 


Two to N. Mich. 


By Ted Goode 

The University of Vermont 
hockey team spent a frustrating 
week-end on the shores of Lake 
Superior, dropping a two-game 
series to the Wildcats of North- 
ern Michigan University, 5-2 and 
4-3. 

Each game featured:a furi- 
ous first-period barrage by the 
smooth-skating NMU team from 
which the» Catamounts were 
never able to recover. , 

- Vermont’s woes began 
early. With just 35 seconds gone 
in the first period, Louis Cote’s 
pass was intercepted in the 
Vermont zone by NMU forward 
Jeff Pyle. Pyle zipped a pass over 
to linemate Greg Tignanelli, who 
beat Vermont goalie Andy Ash- 
forth with an offspeed shot to 
put the locals up by one. 


>. 


The same line scored again 
for Northern Michigan four 
minutes later, when Steve Clou- 
tier banged home a Greg 
Tignanelli drive to make it 
2-0. Cloutier then made it 3-0 
when he poked the puck away 
from «Gary Prior and _ beat 
Ashforth with a 30 foot drive. 

With less than 4 minutes left 
to play in the period, Vermont 
finally got on the scoreboard. 
Craig Homola took a feed along 
the boards from Cote and found 
Gary Prior busting through the 
slot, who beat NMU goalie Rick 
Comley to make it 3-1. Michigan 
scored one more time, when 
NMU’s Dan Ikkala banged in a 
loose puck to give the locals a 
three-goal edge going into the’ 
lockerroom. 
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A Great igen 
Entertainment Line-Up 


Only Steps From 
The Compas. 

“ Wedrisedaly Night 
John Burlington’s most gifted 


entertainer plays the piano 


Cassel and sings as only he can. 


Thursday, Friday & Saturday 


Burlington’s tre 
Longest Running 
Hit 


Mike Martello Band with 


Bonnie Campbell. Dance to the 
area's most contemporary band. 


Sports On The Giant Screen 


Check the Sheraton for those sporting events that must be 


seen BIG. We've got a GIANT s 
football, basketball, baseball, wi 
else spectators watch. 


~ 


Sheraton-Burli 


creen and lots of fans for 
nter sports and everything 


S) 
ngton Inn 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS. WORLOWIDE 


870 WILLISTON ROAD (!-89-&8 US 2). BURLINGTON. VERMONT 802/862-6576 


EFFECTIVE READING 


Are you missing out? 

Seventy percent of know- 
ledge at the college level is 
acquired through reading, yet 
many students have poor reading 
abilities due to visual problems. 
Why? Because there is no stan- 
dard that a student can compare 
with to see if they read well or 
not. 

The -majority of reading 
during college is for assignments. 
Students with poor reading ability 
will spend more hours studying, 
absorbing less’ knowledge and 


‘getting more frustrated. 


A dangerous assumption is 
that passing a physical or eye test 
with a visual acuity of 20/20 
indicates that the patient’s eyes 
are “perfect.” Reading require- 
ments are different from far 
vision. Reading vision is dynamic, 
involving a high demand for 
focusing and accurate muscle 
coordination; while reading an - 
eye chart at twenty feet does not. 

Symptoms of reading diffi- 
culties due to visual problems are 
obvious. They are just not well 
known and are considered by 
some people to be normal. The 
symptoms would include the 
foltowing: 5 


—Print blur while studying 

—Holding work too close 

—Constantly rereading sen- 
tences 

—Losing place while reading 

—Words ~- jumping around 
page 

—Occasional double vision 
while reading 

—Loss of comprehension 

—Reading a paragraph and 
immediately forgetting what it 
was about 

—Occasional distance blur- 
ring, especially while looking up 
from reading 

These .symptoms — don't 
necessarily mean that a problem 
exists but that the possibility is 
much higher. If these symptoms 
only occur after a long night of 
studying,-chances are that a good 
night’s sleep is all that is needed. 

The use of eyeglasses with a 
reading prescription and, or 
orthoptics (a series of eye muscle 
exercises) can, in many cases, 
eliminate these symptoms allow- 
ing the student to enjoy reading 
at a level of comprehension and 
efficiency that he or she never 
before thought possible. 


Dr. Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 
308 Pearl Street 


Burlington, Vermont 05401 


862-1947 


“THE ONLY 
BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI | ~- 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection. 
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Vermont Slates German Hockey 


It became official today 
that the University of Vermont 
hockey team will host the West 
Germany Olympic. team just 
before the German team departs 
for the Winter Olympic Games 
at Lake Placid, NY. ~° 


The game is scheduled for 


Feb. 7 at 7:30 p.m. at UVM’s 
Gutterson Fieldhouse. 

“It has been a lot of work 
to arrange the game, but by the 
time Feb. 7 rolls around, I’m 
sure it will be worth it,” said 
Denis Lambert, UVM’s Director 
of Athletics. “The players, fans 
and coaching staff are all excited 


N. Mich. 


The only scoring of the 


_ second period occurred at the 


midway point and once again it 
was the Wildcats, not the Cata- 
mounts, doing the cheering. Don 
Wadell drove the puck home off 
the left point, at the 10:03 mark 
to effectively put the game out 
of reach for Vermont. 

The Cats’ Billy Ford finally 
beat Michigan netman Weeks 
with a backhander with five 
minutes gone in the third frame 
with Vermont on the power 
play. Time ran out on the Cats, 
however, before they could 
mount any serious comeback 
attempt with the final score 


’ being 5-2. Vermont goalie Ash- 


forth turned aside 29 shots with 
his NMU counterpart, Weeks, 
stopping 38. 

Saturday night’s first period 
was like a grim replay of what 
had happened the night before. 
With just 1:33 gone on the 
clock, NMU’s Steve Bazek beat 
Sylvain Turcotte to put the 
Wildcats up by one. Vermont’s 


Billy Kangas was in the penalty 


box for hooking when NMU’s 
Walt Kyle flicked a pass from 
Jeff Pyle behind Turcotte to 
make it 2-0. 

At the 9:12 mark, NMU’s 
Bill Joyce beat Turcotte for a 
short-handed goal to give the 
Wildcats a three-goal edge they 
held until the second period. 


that we could land one of the 
Olympic teams, a natural stop, 
since we’re so close (100 miles 
from Burlington to = Lake 
Placid).” 

The Vermont team will be 
right,in the middle of its Divi- 
sion I hockey season. In fact, the 
Catamounts play Brown two 
nights earlier and travel the next 
day to Yale for a Feb. 9 clash. 

“It will be great to see the 
contrasting styles of the Ver- 
mont team and European team,” 
says Vermont head coach Jim 
Cross. “In fact, the contrast 
might not be that great, since we 


(cont. from p. 41) 


Vermont came out flying for the 
second period with speed and 
aggressive forechecking but 
could still manage little more 
than a draw against the tough 
Michigan Defense. 

Vermont’s Jim Murphy 
finally lit the lamp for Vermont 


with less than a minute left in 


the period. Murphy took a Craig 
Homola pass and proceeded to 
beat Mich. goalie Weeks with a 
backhander inside of the right 
post. First-year Catamount John 
O’Connor pulled Vermont to 
within one, nine minutes into 
the third period, when he took a 
draw from linemate Craig Homo- 
la and blasted it past Weeks, just 
inside the far post. 

Brian Verigin put Michigan 
up by two, several minutes later, 
when he beat Turcotte on a 
screened drive. Louis Cote 
scored his first goal of the season 
with less than two minutes to 
play when he beat Weeks with a 
low, power-play drive from the 
blue line to keep the Cats’ hopes 
alive. 

Vermont’s last minute 
assault, including pulling Tur- 
cotte for a sixth skater, fell short 
however and as time ran out, 
NMU had survived the threat 
and won the game 4-3: 


have adopted much of the 
European system, keyed by lots 
of movement in the neutral 
zone. . 
~“The players are excited, 
I’m excited and I’m sure the fans 
will enjoy it immensely. It’s an 
ideal break in what is the middle 
part of our season,” adds Cross. 
Tickets will be available in 
early December and information 
concerning prices will be 
announced later this month. For 
further inquiries concerning tic- 
kets, call Mrs. Marylin Fletcher, 
Athletic Ticket Manager, Patrick 
Gym (656-4410). 


ECAC 
Playoff 
Berth 


The UVM men’s — soccer 
team today got the news that 
they feared was coming — there 
won’t be any post-season action 
for the Cats this year.. 

Vermont. was not on the list 
of teams selected to play in this 
year’s Division I tournament by 
the Eastern Collegiate Athletic 
Conference. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island received automatic 
berths to. this year’s tourney by 
finishing at the top of the 
Yankee Conference. ECAC offi- 
cials spent the better part of 
Tuesday deciding that Boston 
University and the University of 
New Hampshire would get the 
nod for the two remaining spots. 

BU edged Harvard last week 
to finish with a 13-3-3 record 
and third place in the latest New 
England poll. UNH was fifth in 
the poll and completed their 
campaign with a 10-4-2 record. 


Calling All Ski Instructors 


All students interested in 
teaching Alpine Skiing in the 
UVM Ski Program next semester 
should meet in Southwick, 
Room 206, from 5:00 to 6:30 
p.m. on Monday, December 3, 
1979. This includes instructors 
who taught last season. The 


Criterion-Referenced-Instruction 
method, which will be used in 
the program will be explained, 
and applications will be taken. 
Students who intend to teach 
should have one afternoon per 
week free from noon until 6:00 
p.m. Preference in hiring will be 


Dukette Named 


New Golf 


Sophomore Mike Dukette 
has been elected the captain of 
the University of Vermont golf 
team, it was announced by head 


coach J. Edward Donnelly. 


Dukette, of Northfield, VT, 
is a former Vermont Interscho- 
lastic Golf Champion. A consis- 
tent 70’s shooter, Dukette 
scored a 71 at Dartmouth in 
1978 to lead his team. to the 
ECAC Northern District Cham- 
pionship. 

He had an off day at the 


| The Cynic is looking for 
winter sports uriters- 
if interested, drop by. 


Cap tain 


ships P fall at tough “Stow 
Acres (Stow, MA), shooting an 
81 as’ UVM finished second 
behind Connecticut, only three 
strokes off the pace. 

“An excellent choice,’’ says 
Donnelly. “Mike has tremendous 
potential and with players like 
him returning next spring and 
fall, there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t again challenge for the 
Conference title and make a 
strong run at the ECAC cham- 
pionship.”’ 


given to certified instructors, 
previous UVM instructors, regis- 
tered instructors and students 
who have taken the UVM 
Instructors’ course. 

If there are any questions, 
please call Miss Lange, ext. 3070 
on Monday, December 3, 1979. 


McDonald 
Wins Men's 
Gymnastics 


Special to the Cynic 

The men’s Gymnastics team 
hosted six former team captains 
during their annual alumni game 
on Nov. 11 in Patrick gym. 

William Ahearn, Fred Lee, 
Doug Mackey, Gary Ried, Mark 
Ricord, and Gary Warren return- 
ed to enter the alumni event. 
They competed in six Olympic 
areas of floor exercise, pommel 
horse, still rings, vault, parallel. 
bars, and high bar. 

Varsity captain Jon McDon- 
ald won the all-around with a 
score of 35.5. Second and third 


~place all-around were alumni 


Mark Ricard (34.5) and fresh- 


.man Todd Zeray (25.6). The 


alumni won the meet with a 
team total of 93.9 over the 


varsity total of 90.3. 
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Sports Fiction 
Anabolic Steroids: 
or ‘Not With My — 


Girl You Don't’ 


By T. Goode 

“These things can’t go on,” young Ivan said to himself 
“or surely I shall lose my mind.” 

Life had indeed been hard on this young Moscovite 
over the past two weeks. First came the letter saying 
Summer Camp instead of Summer Olympics for Ivan. 

Then, his girlfriend Ileane gets disqualified from the 
team for using Anabolic steroids. . 

Ivan tried to decide which was worse, as he bit the cap 
off a bottle of Pepski. He had been waiting for years, just to 
see the spectacle and now this. No Levis, No Paul McCart- 
ney albums, just a round-trip ticket to Ukrainian Youth 
Camp Number 436. th 

It was worse for Ivan than most of the other young 

“men because he thought he had outsmarted them. Ivan 
thought he really had an angle. He thought his girlfriend 
Ileana could get him into the games. She was supposed to 
be a top star and’now they wouldn’t even let her in. 

“All because of Annabolic Steroids,” he thought, 
“after all I’ve been through already.” He had indeed been 
through a lot since Illeana started training with steroids. 
“Oh Ivan” she used to say to him, “with these wonder 
drugs I could run through the forest so fast that you could 
never catch me.” He used to look at her hairy legs and five 
o’clock shadow and think, ‘““That’s okay with me.” 

Ivan chuckled as he thought about how jealous he used 
to get whenever he called Illeana’s apartment and a husky 
voice would answer the phone and oh how embarrassed he 
became to discover it was his sweetheart all along. 

_ Not all his memories were so pleasant though. Ivan 
winced as he recalled the taunts and slurs, his so-called 
comrades had subjected him to. “Ivan dates the wolfman,” 
they used to yell until Illeana beat them up or chased them 
away. 

. “All for nothing,”’ thought Ivan. “Now I’m stuck with 
her.” He was distraught. For the last two months he had 
been dropping hints to his folks about tying the knot. 
According to his timetable,.if they announced plans for a 
June wedding some time in December, everything would 
be right on schedule. 

Come July, Ivan and his track-star wife would be just 
back from their honeymoon and old Ive’ would get a front 
row seat to watch his little poopski and the Olympics as 
well. one ‘ 

“Oh Ivan,” his parents had pleaded. “Better the: Navy 


than this. We'll be the only ones in Moscow with bearded | 
grandchildren.” Finally they gave in, so to speak, or at least — 


gave up harassing him early in the morning as they had 
done so constantly. As a matter of fact they were even 
asking Ivan when it would-happen, saying something about 
taking a trip to see their folks whom they hadn’t seen in 
fifteen years. 

Ivan’s little brother Nickolai had even quit bringing 
schoolmates home to meet Illeana and, under his parents’ 
orders, was staying away from Ivan, at all times. 

He was just finishing his Pepski when the phone rang. 
Ivan recognized the gravely-voiced caller immediately. “Yes 
dear, it was me,” he said. “There is something we must talk 


about. I'll -be over right away.” He pressed the receiver 


down and wondered what he would tell her. The Moscow 
air cleared his head a little as he hurried down the wide 
boulevard. “I know,” Ivan thought. “I'll” tell her I’ve been 
drafted. Better still, I'll tell her I lost my cherry at the 
May-day-celebration.” 

Ivan sank as-he remembered that he had been with her 

‘for the May-day celebration. 
“Come in Ivan, the door is open,” the hoarse voice 

bellowed as he reached the top of the stairs. 

“What is it, poopski, that we must ‘talk about?” she 
asked as Ivan sat down in the dimly4it kitchen. 

He was starting to tremble and sweat. She looked at 
him again. “What’s the matter?” she said, putting a mother- 
ly arm around his shoulder. 

“It’s us, Ileana,” he stuttered. “I’m afraid we can’t get 
married. I’ve got Venereal Disease.” There, he had said it, 
he could not believe he had said it, but he had. Ivan looked 
up at her stubbly face. 

She smiled, “Don’t worry, sweetheart, I shall wait till 
they find you a cure.” She smothered his head into her 
breast with a burly forearm. “These things can’t go on,” 
thought young Ivan as her body odor made his head swim, 
“or, surely, I shall lose my mind.” 
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- §ki Racks For Imports 
‘ Locks up to 5 pairs of skiis _ 
- Fits most imports & compacts 


4? 


, IMPORTED PARTS CENTER 
» 3060 Williston Rd.,So. Burlington, Vt. 658-0707 


YOW YOU CAN 


EARN OVER $6,500 
WITH ARMY ROTC. 


Before you graduate from college! Because now, you can com- 
bine service in the Army Reserve or National Guard with a, 
ROTC. It’s called the Simultaneous Membership Program (SMP). 
And, depending on your academic year when you enter, SMP 
can help you earn over $6,500. : 

Here’s how it works. If you qualify and a-vacancy-is available, 
you become a member of an Army Reserve or National Guard unit 
as an officer trainee and, at the same time, enroll in the Army 
ROTC advanced course at your college. Your Reserve or Guard 
membership will pay you at the minimum level of Sergeant E-5, and 
you'll receive $100 a month during the regular school year as an- 
edie | ROTC advanced course cadet. 

t the end of your second year of advanced ROTC, you'll be 
commissioned a second lieutenant and, assuming there’s a vacancy, 
serve with a Guard or Reserve unit while you complete the require- 

~ ments for your college degree. Upon graduation, you may con- 
tinue service with a Guard or Reserve unit while pursuing your 

- civilian career, or you can, if you prefer, compete for active duty as 
an Army officer. 

So if you'd like to earn over $6,500 while you're still in college, 
get into SMP. Because SMP can help you do it. You can bank on tt! 

For further information, contact the Professor of Military 
Science at your school .UVM— _  x-2966 


Special Programing 


DJ NAME TITLE OF SHOW- DAY & TIME TITLE OF FEATURE 


Mitch Stern Rock Radio 11/16 Midnight Elton John Live 


Brian Kling S.A. Matinee 11/17 1:00PM Hollies 
Dr. Jazz 11/18 Noon Jazz around the 
World 


Tom Nucdio _—-Jazz Is 11/18 4:15PM 1 hour of jazz 
: from Jack Cole 


(CING-FM Ontario) 


Dr. Jazz 


Eber Lambert Candle Eye Breeze 11/18 10:00 Ph New Solo Album 
by Tony Banks 


Transitions 11/19 Midnight , Going thru the 
. Doors 


11/20 6:00 PM 20th Century 
Women Composers 


Eric Mayor 


Mark Williams Milestre 


Brett Hughes 11/22 1:00PM Everly Bros. 


John Dennison | Music in Progress 11/37 7:00PM Tusk 


Joshua 11/18° 8 PM Peter Green . 


PhotoGarden 


115 S. Winooski Ave. 
at the corner of College St. 
Downstairs 


863-1256 


| When is a 

| women at her | 
best...? 

ie When she looks and 

| feels her best. Start 

| preparing for that 

‘‘New image of you”’ 

today! 


—— 


| - Sauna, whirlpool 
& showers available. 


| 4 Open: Mon.-Fri. 8-8 
| '  * Sat. 9-12 noon 


Plan Now for Next Semester 


A 13 week combination special 


| 

i nt 
Exercise & leisure room only $58.50 

| Exercise only for $42.25 


| | ' Seaway aheovina Center 
ti; 600 Shelburne Rd. So. Burl. 
| 862-6548 


Swimmers 


Open with 


_ Albany St. 


Vermont’s’ varsity swim 
team, coached for the first time 
by Bill Nedde, opens its season 
Saturday, Nov. 17, at the ninth 
annual Great Dane Swimming 


.and Diving Relays at Albany 


State in Albany, NY. 

“Although this is only a 
tuneup, the swimmers are 
anxious .to compete in the 
championships, as we feel many 
of the relay records are within 
our grasp,” says Nedde; UVM’s 
cross country coach for many 
years, who this year took over 
the swimming duties. 

Other teams participating in 
the relays are host Albany State; 


. Coast Guard, last year’s cham- 


pions; McGill, runner-up to 
Coast Guard last year; Keene 
State; New Paltz; Plattsburgh 
State and RPI. 

Vermont will send at least 
three strong relay teams to the 
event, led .by the 400-yard 
freestyle relay team made up of 
sophomores Bob Cooper 
(Rochester, NY), Brian -Johan- 
son (Chelmsford, MA), and Peter 
Lundstrom (New Hartford, NY) 
and junior David Hammer.(Sum- 
mit, NJ). The record at the 
Albany Relays in the 400 is 
3:24.0 and UVM has had a 
3:16.0 in this event. 

Another strong relay team is 
the 300-yard breaststroke trio of 
John Foust (Poland, OH), a 
UVM. record holder in the 
200-yard breaststroke (2:16.03); 
Andy Daniels (Hewlett, NY), a 
record holder at UVM in the 
100-yard breaststroke (1:01.2) 
and Kevin Sullivan (Chelmsford, 
MA), another UVM record set- 
ter, in the 500-yard freestyle 
(5:00.82). 

The third relay team that 
could make some noise at 
Albany State is the 600-yard IM 
relay team of captain Steve Levy 
(Hewlett, NY), a record-holder 
in the 200-yard backstroke; 
Sullivan; Kym Berman (Malden, 
MA) and freshman John Ronan 
(Marblehead, MA). 


SPORTS THIS WEEK — 


intramural News 


For the weeks of Thursday, November 15 through 
Wednesday, November 21 and Thursday, November 22 
through Wednesday, November 28. 

YOU MUST HAVE A VALID UVM LD. TO USE THE 
FACILITIES. 

Thursday, November 15 

Meeting of the Badminton Club, 9:00. — 10:30 p.m., 
Southwick Gym. ; 
Friday, November 16 

Men’s and Women’s Intramural Racquetball Finals 
deadline. All final games must be played by this date. 

Patrick Gym CLOSED at 3:00 p.m. for S.A. Concert. 
Gutterson Ice Rink OPEN. Faculty/Staff family night 
cancelled. 

Sunday, November 18 

Meeting of the BADMINTON CLUB, 6:30 — 8:00 
p.m., Southwick Gym. 

Monday, November 19 

REMINDER — No Intramural ICE HOCKEY or 
BASKETBALL games scheduled. 

Tuesday, November 20 

REMINDER — No Intramural ICE HOCKEY or 
BASKETBALL games scheduled. 

PATRICK GYM AND GUTTERSON FIELD HOUSE 


~ CLOSES at 6:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 21 r 
ROUND 2 deadline for COED RACQUETBALL. ALL 

ROUND 2 games must be completed by this date. 
FACULTY AND STAFF noon hour recreation 12:05 

— 1:00 p.m. Patrick Gym — open recreation for students, 


faculty and staff 1:00 — 3:00 p.m. Building closes at 3:00 


p.m. until Monday, November 26. 
Tuesday, November 27 

Reminder — No Intramural ICE HOCKEY. games 
scheduled. VARSITY HOCKEY GAME. Check Soe for 
rescheduled game time. 
Wednesday, November 28 


COED RECREATIONAL VOLLEYBALL 7:30 — 9:00 . 


p.m., Southwick Gym. All students, faculty and staff 
welcome. 

Patrick Gym will close at 3:00 p.m. on Friday, Novem- 
‘ter 16 for an S.A. Concert. Family night and all regularly 
scheduled events have been cancelled. 


PFG COMPLEX — 1279 THANKSGIVING. VACATION 
HOURS 

Tuesday, Nov. 20 — Building closes -at 6:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, Nov. 21 — 12 noon — 1:00 p.m. Faculty 
and Staff. 12 noon — 1:00 p.m. — Faculty & Staff Swim. 
1:00 — 3:00 p.m.-— open courts, no reservations taken. 
3:00 p.m. — PFG Complex closes. 

Thyrsday, Nov. 22 to Sunday, Nov. 25 — PFG 
Complex closed. 


Monday, Nov. 26 — Resume regular hours. 


SPORT DATE OPPONENT 
Field Hockey Nov. 16-18 (Fri-Sat) | EAIAW Championships, Ithaca, Ps 
‘ . (Hosted by Ithaca College) 
Hockey — M 17 (Sat.) PLATTSBURGH ST. 7:30 p.m. 
Gymnastics — M-W DARTMOUTH | 2 p.m. 
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The Amazing [RRR xo" |X F 
Renaissance — Racquetball,Squash 
Mame \ introducing — 


By Nick Witte 

The news hits the streets quickly but with surprising 
confidentiality. “The Giants won again — this time they 
even made it look easy.” They try their best to keep it 
under their grimy hats. ““Yeah,” they whisper, ‘‘the kid 
threw two more touchdowns this afternoon.” 

The shocking results are heard on smoky commuter 
trains every Monday morning between the folded pages of 
the Times and the Journal. “I don’t know — how long do“ 
you really think it can last?’’ On the docks, in the garment 
district, and among the doormen in their pompous attire. 
“What’s that — five out of six? Huh? Ever since that Tampa 
Bay game, right? Yeah, ever since they put in-that new kid, 
that’s what it is.” 

The cabbies always know best. “It isn’t just the kid, 
that whole team’s puttin’ out, I’ll tell ya right now. They’re 
out of their heads... but-ya got to love it. Yeah, we got it 
comin’ to us after all these years.” __ 

It seems too good to believe. And maybe it is, after all, 
they still have a losing record. But the town is wired. Maybe 
people don’t want to talk about the Giants for fear that 
they might lay an evil curse on their moderately good 
fortune. Or maybe people have forgotten what it feels like 
to have the New York Giants be a respected team in the 
National Football League. But from Canarsie to Hoboken 
and from Yonkers to Staten Island, the word is the same — 
the Giants are back. 

The Giants were always a proud team, worthy of their 
nickname and for decades regarded as a lasting power in the 
then-exclusive NFL. Expansion and theis own old age 


spelled the end of their reign as leaner, hungrier, younger ~ SPORTS SPEC, the protective wraparound glasses that are made 


De 


clubs assumed domination of the league. I remember the . 

twilight of their rule as a very young fan. Y.-A. Tittle just * 4: : 

couldn’t cut it against the rising stars of the period — Don 110) accomodate prescripti on lenses. Also available glazed 
Meredith, Fran Tarkenton, and Bart Starr. Roger Staubach “ . 7 eT pay ST ae 
was serving time in the Navy and Joe Namath was a quiet with Plano lenses. For prices and ordering innormation contact: 
(well, quieter) rookie in that new league, the AFL. 


The Giants fell on hard times and a pattern was set that 
all New Yorkers became all too familiar with; get what 


looks to be a known quality ballplayer in New York and 
watch him fall to pieces. 


Last yéar was particularly embarrassing, not because 
the Giants had a miserable campaign, which they did, but | 
‘because the co-owners, Tim and Wellington Mara, had 3 
several well-publicized differences of opinion. These tiffs 107 CHURCH ST. 864 7146 
covered everything from the head coach to the logo on the 
helmet. 

Then George Young was named the general manager. 
He promptly wielded his power, naming Ray Perkins to - 
lead the squad on the field. Young selected his first round 
draft pick from Morganston State, quarterback Phil Simms. 

The fans in the Big Apple shook their heads with 
dismay and wondered about how the Giants could do it to 
them again. “Phil WHO?’ ‘‘We need someone who can 
really run this offense, not some Mickey Mouse from 
Poduck Univ.” The fans had a well-grounded, but ignorant 
argument. . 7 

After five straight losses earlier this year, everyone was 2 \_ 2 we 
resting assured that things hadn’t changed a bit with their Al 16 9} Mon - Sat 10-10pm 
beloved but pitiful Giants. Ray Perkins finally made the big po 
moye,that he had been putting off during thosé first games. 

- Late in their fifth game, Phil Simms took the con from 

Joe Pisarcik and almost looked good in his pro debut, a feat 
rarely accomplished by a quarterback. The opponents the 
following week were the unbeaten Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
and Perkins fed Simms to the hungry Orangemen from 
Florida. Simms created the eighth wonder of the modern - 
world by dumping the Bucs. ; 

But the unsung aspect of the Giants is an area that has 


gone under no recent overhaul or vast’ improvement. The % ; al re 
defense had suffered through the previous few seasons . Haagen Dazs & Bassetts All Natural Ice Cream 
while Pisarcik and ex-Giant Goldsteyn threw interceptions ’ 

and fumbled on last plays of games. The cabbies knew that , ) : ? 

the defense was good and that the team just needed some Homemade Soups, Salads, Quiches & Sandwiches 
firepower. : ; 


The Giants try to make lightning strike twice against 
the same team this Sunday as they travel to Tampa Bay. 


The Bucs may be sore at the Giants, but then Tampa Bay is 

nt ity np te Ca Brae To ee §— SV —-- TCR CREAM PARLO 

hungry as the Giants are. ; : ' 
The Bucs aren’t even four years old and, unlike the ; & | 


Giants, don’t know what it’s like to be the most feared 
team in football. The Giants-remember in the back of their REST AURANT 
dusty memories and it makes them hungrier. They probably 


‘won't go anywhere this year, but who’s going to stop them » 12 N.Winooski Ave. at the comer of N.Win 


next year? 
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If you 
topic of interest to the Burling- 
ton community, please mail or 
bring it in person to the Ver- 
mont Cynic in lower Billings 
Center. Please make random 
noteg 50-100 words in length. 
Deadbge fee random-~ notes is 
Monday at . . On the 
week of publication. Anything 
brought in after this time will 
not be published. 


Wanted: Amigos. 


Become an amigo to one 
new student arriving in January, 
spend a little of your time 
showing that freshman or trans- 
fer the ins and outs of UVM. 
This new program, Amigos, is 
being sponsored by Mortar 
Board and the Advising Referral 
Center. Keep a look out for 
information on how you can 
become an amigo. Adios! 


Bob Kindred Jazz Quartet is 
playing tonight; Thursday, 


November 15, at 8:30 in the ° 


middie floor of the Living and 
Learning Center’s Commons 
Building (the Fireplace Lounge). 
Admission is free, and the music 
will range from light to intense 
acoustic jazz. See you there! 


Win $300 
Worth Of Free 
Groceries ! 

Win a two minute shopping 
spree at the P & C Food Market 
on Shelburne’ Road for up to 
$300 worth of merchandise. All 
you have to do is purchase a 
raffle ticket from a member of 
the Model United Nations 
Organization of UVM ‘(The 
Model UN is sponsoring the 
raffle) or at the P & C.on Satur 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. The 
Drawing will be held on the 26th 
of November and the shopping 
spree will take place on the 
28th. The tickets are $.50 each 


or three (3) for $1.00. So” buy 
your tickets.now! 


THURSDAY } FRIDAY 
1979 


November 15, 


1.French Toast with 
Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 

-2.Fried Eggs 

Hearty Fries 


Pastry and Donuts 


November 16, 1979 


1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
Butter and Hot 
Syrup 
2.Poached Eggs | 
| Home Fries 
| Pastry and Donuts 


ave an event or 


Altematives 

If you are looking for a way 
to apply what you are learning 
in the classroom to a work 
experience, to explore your 
present career goals and objec- 


tives, to expose yourself to a 
working environment and get 


paid for it, AND if you are in 
the College ‘of Agriculture, 
EMBA, Natural Resources or 
Home Economics, then Cooper- 
ative Education may be for you. 
The Cooperative Education 
Program is a unique educational 
alternative to the traditional 
classroom setting. If this sounds 
like this could. be for you, 
contact the coordinator in your 
college or school (EMBA: x2940 
or x4367; Agriculture: x2980; 
Natural Resources: x4280; 
Home Economics: x3260). 


Modem 


Awareness 
Seminars 


This Sunday night will mark. ~ 


the first meeting of a new group, 
or rather a _ group-sponsored 
program entitled ‘Modern 
Awareness Seminars.” If you 
would like to join in this cause, 
come to the Mythology Suite in 
A-240 Living and Learning Cen- 
ter Sunday at 8. Or call Art 
Cunningham at x4242. 

Modern Awareness Seminars 
(MAS) will attempt to raise 
funds and bring in speakers in a 


number of developing areas 
including: “Modern Woman’s 
Awareness,” “Evolving Ameri- 


can Sexuality,” “The Plight of 
Native American Spirituality,” 
“‘The Emerging Black Conscious- 
ness,” “The Developing Science 
of Parapsychology,” “The Right 
to Life and the Right to Abort.” 

Others are being considered. 


. Propose a Seminar of your own. 


See you Sunday, and be aware. 


Sites exhibit ent 
Agriculture: A Continuing Re- 
volution.” The series is support- 


-ed in part by the Vermont 


Council on the Humanities and 
Public Issues. All activities will 


‘take place at the Church Street 


Center. To receive a complete 
schedule for the series, call the 


Church Street Center at 
656-4221, or stop in at 135 
Church Street, Burlington. 


Computer 
Science 
Computer 


Science study 


group meets every Monday night . 


at 9 in B101 Living and Learn- 
ing. Come on down. 


The Mind 
And ASC 

For December 9th from 
1:00 — 7:00 p.m. 

The mind is a vast, unchart- 
ed territory and most of us never 


penetrate into its rich hinter- 
land. We are not aware that what 


‘. we call normal consciousness is 


living only on the fringe of this 
immense land. This workshop 
invites you to become a pilgrim 
of the mind and explore all its 
dimensions as you enter into 
ASC (altered states of conscious- 
ness). 

John C. Lilly Sah of 
mind exploration and levels of 
experiencing so that life is lived 
in a more intense or “turned on’”’ 
way. Lilly also Suggests that 
there is no reason why people 
should not live continually at a 
level of consciousness that they 
may have experienced only 
momentarily. 

This workshop is designed 
to help people discover the 
pathways, or doors, that lead 
into ASC. Preregistration will be 
necessary and tuition is $35.00 
(limited to a small group). For 
more information call Andrew 
Schwartz at 658-4168 starting 
November 26th. 


tled, “American — 


Chines 
Acrobats 


To Appear . 
December 1 


Lane Series presents the 
spectacular Chinese Acrobats 
and Magicians at Memorial Audi- 
torium, Saturday, December 1 at 
8 p.m. Hailed by the New York 
Post, as “astounding, unbeliev- 
able,” this troupe of 65 superb 
athletes and tricksters is current- 
ly on its third North American 
tour. They have to be seen to be 
believed. Tickets are priced at 
$8.25, $6.75, and $4.75, and are 

available through the Lane Series 
office. Call 656-3418. 


What’s A 
Mortar Board ? 


It’s 10:00, Wednesday night 
and someone in your dorm, 
fraternity, or sorority is leaving. 
to go to a mortar board meeting. 
“What’s a Mortar Board?” you 
ask. A mortar board is the 
official name of that cap with 
the tassle that is worn at gradua- 
tion, but at UVM and many 


- other colleges and universities 


throughout the country, Mortar 
Board is a group of 25-30 seniors 
who, have been selected to 
become members on the basis of 
their academic scholarship, lea- 
dership, and service. 

Mortar Board, a_ service 
organization, is moving into such 
areas as donating books to 
Fletcher Library, sponsoring a 
sophomore award for Honor’s 
Day, and ‘publishing a senior 
calendar. 

One of the requirements for 
membership in Mortar Board is a 
3.2 cumulative average. Within 
the next week all eligible juniors 
will be receiving an-introductory 
letter explaining the purpose of 
Mortar Board in more detail. 
Nominations and elections to 
Mortar Board take place during 
the spring semester, but it’s not 
too early to find out what we’re 
all about. 


SAGA MENU 


i SATURDAY 


a 


Hot Syrup 


| 2.Scrambled Eggs 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
@astry and Donuts i 


} Novemnber 17, 1979" 


; 1.Pruit Fritters w/ 


SUNDAY 
November 18, 1979 
BREAKFAST 
1.Waffles with Whip 
Butter & Hot Syrup 


MONDAY. 
November 19, 1979 


1.French Toast with 
Whip Butter and 


| TUESDAY 


2.Soft and Medium Hot Syrup Hot Syrup 

Cooked Eggs 2.Fried Eggs 2.Poached Eggs 
Hash Browns Home Fries Hearty Fries 
Pas and Donuts Pas and Donuts Pas 


'North Ave., 


| November 20, 1979 


1.Fruit Pancakes w/ 
Whip Butter and 


NOTES 


- Bussing 


The “UVM Commuter Bus 
Special’’ serving the North End 
area has started as of Nov. 12. 

tarting at 7:15, the route 
includes Westward Drive and 
Stan Farm Rd., 
Staniford and Oakland Terrace, 
Shore Rd. and Vine St., Faning- 
ton Pkwy., and Ethan Allen 
Pkwy, Sandra Circle and Gazo 
Avenue, Gazo Ave. and Ethan 
Allen Pkwy. and Killarney Drive. 
Bus arrives ,on campus around 
7:55. The stops include the 
DeGoesbriand, Waterman, 
Pomeroy Hall, Dairy Science, 
Living/Learning Center, Given 
(left on Carrigan Drive off East 
Ave.) and Mary Fletcher. Cost is 
50 cents one-way and $16.50 for 
a monthly pass. For more 
information, call Echo at x2240. 


UNICEF Cards 


Christmas is just around the 
corner! Members of the Interna- 
tional Club will be selling 
UNICEF cards for the next two 
weeks. The dates are November 
14, 15, 16, 26, 27, and 28. The 
time is 10:00 to 4:30. The place 
is Waterman Building, 4th floor, 
in front. of the Curriculum 
Library. Please remember that 
this is the International Year of 


the Child! Buy your UNICEF 


cards early! 


Meditation 
Meeting | 


The venerable Chogyam 
Trungpa Rinpoche, a Buddhist 


’ meditation master and scholar, 


will be giving a free talk on “The 
Heart of Meditation” at the 
Unitarian Church (141 Pearl 
Street) in Burlington on Tues- 
day, November 27th, at 8:00 
p.m. This meeting is open to the 
public. 


WEDNESDAY ‘| 
November 21, 1979 


1.Prench Toast 
Butter and Hot 


Syrup 
2. Scrambled Eggs 


1.Hot Meatloaf 1.Fishwich j}- BRUNCH - -BRUNCH- 1.Sloppy Joe on Bun .1.Hot Turkey Sand- 1.Monte Cristo 
Sandwich- 2.Eggburger ; 1.Waffles 1.Prench Toast 2.Scalloped Ham and wich with Whip Sandwich 
2.Macaroni and 3.American Style | 2,Scrambled Eggs 2.Scrambled Eggs Potatoes ‘ Potatoes 2.Tuna Noodle 
Cheese Lasagna | 3.Chef's Choice 3.Franks and Beans 3.Deep Dish Veggie 2.Chili Fritos Casserole 
3.Julienne Salad Open Face Salad ' Bacon Frizzled Bologna Pie 3.Cheese and Fruit 3.Pineapple/Cream 
Open Face Salad Sandwich | » Open Face Salad Plate Cheese/Alpha 
Sandwich Sandwich Open Pace Salad... Sprouts on Bage 
! Sandwich Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 
ee ae a ed 
Thanksgiving 1. Philadelphia 1. Baked Ham 1. Roast Beef aujus 1.Oven Fried Chicken 
Steak Sandwich 2.Turkey Brazil | 2.Spaghetti with Meat with Gravy CLOSED 
Dinner | 2.Baked Fish Filet 3.Pizza & Meatless Sauce 2.Grilled Reuben Thanksgiving Thanksgiving 
3.Long Dogs 3.Surf Cakes Sandwich Recess Recess 
4.Egg & Mushroom 3.Cheese Omelet 
w/Cheese Sauce 
e RSH 
Roast Beef - 4 
Coupons 


Grilled Liver and ; 
Onions - 3 Coupons 
Clam Basket - 5 
Coupons 

aea2 
Wright ala Carte 
is closed because 
of Special Dinner 


} Put on the dog at 
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The Cynic classified ads‘are 


printed free of charge to anyone 
in the community. If you would 
like to run a classified ad, please 
write or type it on a standard 
sheet of paper and bring it in to 
the Vermont .Cynic in lower 
Billings Center. No ads will be 


accepted by telephone. The. 


deadline for Thursday's paper is 
Monday at 12:00 noon. No ads 
will be accepted after that time. 


MISC. 


For sale — alpaca cape 
(poncho). Used 1 season, good 
condition. Paid $70, asking $35. 
Contact Wendy at 862-9327 
(after 4 p.m.). 


Wanted — good used ladies 
Bean boots, size 6-7. Call Linda 
878-5035. Rubber bottom, lea- 
ther tops. 


Typing, editing, _ proof- 
reading, Jill Mason, 863-5616. 
Keep trying. 


Typist. Neat, fast, accurate. 
Competitive rates. Pick up and 
delivery. Rush jobs. Call: 
658-4921, after 5. 


Qualified manuscript typist. 
Twenty-four hour service at 
affordable prices. Rush jobs 
done at higher rates. For service 
call June, 862-4149. 


Typing and editing — term 
papers, reports, manuscripts. 
Pickup and delivery. Call Lee at 


.877-2013, 


Typing done quickly and 
accurately by experienced 
typist. Call Janet, 864-6291. 


| lost a handknit brown hat 
with white design on it. (no 
pom-pom). if found, please 
contact Ellen, 863-1462. 


Fred, | lost your phone 
number. Please call me_ back. 
P.S. Thanks for the flower. 
Jayne. 


Lost, approximately three 
weeks ago, one gold chain 
bracelet. with the name LYNN 
on it in block letters. Bracelet is 
of tremendous “sentimental” 
value. Please return to Lynn, 
Wilks 409, or call x3447, x3448. 
Reward will be offered. If 
found, véry important that it be 
returned. Thank you. 


Lost in Rasputins oa 
| 


November 3rd, one ladies small~ - 


beige jacket with black trim. If 
found please return to Wilks 409 
or call x3447, x3448. ‘No 
questions asked. Would very 
much like to get jacket back? 


Lost — blue: dobberman 
Pincer puppy. 20 weeks old, 


‘around Essex’ last week. . If 


found, contact Woody at 
878-5698. px 

Found — grey cat with 
white paws and one eye; near 
the liquor store. It’s got a.great 
personality, is very hungry, and 
is driving us ‘crazy. Please call 
862-2059 if it sounds like your 
Cat. 


Lost — Bible with purple 
Poster board cover. Great senti- 
mental value. Reward offered. 
Call Debbi at x4635. 


Graduate student wine and 
cheese get together, Thursday, 
November 29, 4-6 p.m. in the 
L/LC Fireplace lounge. 


_ Save 50% gn round trip 
airfare’ anywhere in the U.S. 
United Airlines, 50% discount. ' 
pee poe sale. $50. Call Lynn, 
-2719 in the evenings... 
NOVEMBER 15,1979, 


Available December 1st 2 
room apt, 2 blocks from UVM, 
$185 per month, heat.and hot 
water included, Call 658-6756. 


Refrigerator — a Sears Cold- 


spot 10 cubic foot refrigerator, . 


excellent condition, $75.00. 
656-2965 days, 658-4145 even- 
ings. 


Want to live at Fort Ethan 
Allen next semester. We've. got 
two contracts to sell. Call 
655-2366. Ask for Jenny or 
Cindy. 


For sale fs two brand new 
skateboards $20 and $15. Also a 
CB with two antenna for $15. 


Call 878-8222 or 656-4393, 


Leave a message if necessary. 


_ For sale —>one pair L.L. 
Bean boots (with inner soles). 
12” high, tan, men’s size 7M. 
Excellent condition. Only $30. 


‘ Call 668-4311. 


American Airlines % fare 
coupon still available. Good for 
travel up to Dec. 15th. Call 
Steve, 862-7932. 


Would you like to gain 
experience working in a museum 
with art or antiques? Contact 
Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


No matter what you enjoy 
doing, enhance it through shar- 
ing by volunteering! For assis- 
tance contact Center for Service- 
Learning, Mansfield — House, 
656-2062. 


Attention CESS students: 
general meeting for all students 
Wednesday, Nov. 14th. Watch 
for signs for time and place. 
Items to be discussed are curri- 
culum, faculty, and student 
affairs. 


M. Mouse — Hi. Hope you 
have a good Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. I'll miss you. Love SS. 


Used twin bed mattress and 
box spring (can also be used as a 
couch). Asking $40, very good 
condition. 656-2965 days, 
658-4145 evenings. 


Paid jobs! The Cooperative 
Education Program offers a paid 
work experience as part of your 
total education. Find out more 
about it, contact EMBA, x2940 
or x4367; Agriculture: x2980; 
Natural Resources: x4280; 
Home Economics: x3260. 


Airdale puppies. AKC regis- 
tered. Champion | background, 
loveable, intelligent, vet. 
checked. Shots given. $200. Tel. 
899-2522. 


Commuters from Underhill, 
Jericho,- Essex, Westford. Save 
money on gas, repairs & cut 
insurance premiums up to 45%. 


‘Join our daily vanpool service — 


route 15 to UVM/hospital. For 
details call _ Bill 
899-4776. 


Attention! Reward offered! - 


for information or return of the 


gray’ and white alpaca shawl 


stolen Oct. 18-19 from the L/LC 
showcases. I'm still waiting to 
get it back — it’s not too late. 
No questions will be asked — all 


will be in the strictest confi- 


dence. !’m not interested in who 
you are, all | want is the shawl 
to be returned. Leave it at the 
L/LC desk or a note in my box 


(161.L/LC). Or you got it out of 


L~well, 


the case, why don’t you just put 
it back — it’d be great to see it 
there... x4393. Debbie. Scandi- 
navian Suite, x-120. (P.S. | 
realize you liked it, but why not 
just have told me so instead of 
taking it?). 


Lost (stolen???) gray and 
white Norwegian mittens 
. W/snowflake ~design. Either at 
Bailey or L/LC store. x4393, 
Debbie. 


re Wanted — place to live 2nd 

semester near campus. Non- 
smoking upper classman. Can 
pay up to $150/month. Am neat 
and compatable, need more 
space than L/L has. Can take 
over your 2 or 3 bedroom 
apartment or become a room- 
mate. Deb. x4393. 


Coupon book for sale — 
$62. Debbie, x4393 after 5 p.m., 
before 9 a.m. 


Attention, all students and 
members of faculties and staffs: 
| am an outstanding professional 
entertainer. Examine the follow- 
ing list of subjects, functions and 
activities: speech, music, study, 
dancing, leisure, massage, writ- 
ing, dinners, parties — both 
formal and informal, banquets, 
weddings, poetry, receptions, 
engagements, impressions, enter- 
tainments, anniversaries of all 
kinds, and scientific demonstra- 
tions of hypnotism. | am already 
booking commitments for 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, 
New Year’s: Eve, New Year's 
Day, Saint Valentine’s Day and 
commencements. | always satis- 
fy the most exacting clients. 
You have never been entertained 
until you see and hear DOCTOR 
HARLEY WALTER KIDDER. 
.My address is 91 Brookes 
Avenue. My telephone number is 
862-8117. | 


WHEELS 


For sale — Meat wheels, 
reliable 1973 Dodge Dart, 
brown, super body, no rust, 
great engine p/s_ p/b, clean 
interior; good tires/snows. Call 
Sue at 658-2616. 


77 Jeep C-J7 Renegade, 
auto. 258 Cid engine, quad trac, 
low range P/B, P/S, H/D cooling 
stab bar, cold climate pkge, H.D. 
alt. hard top, chap. lock, C.B. 
radio. Asking $5,200. Call Andy 
at 658-4 168. 


For sale — 1973 Oldsmo-' 
bile, good running car in very 
good shape. 5 radials (2 winter), 
new battery. 92,000 miles. Need 
money, $450. Contact Geno 

. through x4250. 2 


For sale — automobile am- 
meter — oil pressure guage, never 
been used, $10. 656-2965 days, 
658-4 145 evenings. 


1973 Toyota Corona 
Deluxe wagon. Good body and 
good running condition. $1200. 
Call 658-0595 after 6 p.m. 


For sale — 1967 Fiat 600D. 
coupe. A classic!. Great for 
winter driving, $900 0.B.0. Rod 
656-2695. Leave message. 


VW 1968  Squareback. 
Tuned up. Exc. working condi- 
tion. Snows. AM-FM. Great for 

_ winter. Best offer. 658-3432. 


Munari. ski boots size 10, 


- used 1 year. $60 or best offer. 


1970 BMW 2002, $1600 or 
best offer. Call Larry, 656-3303. 


For sale — Technics 55 watt 
receiver, 1 pair Advent loud- 
speakers, Sony PS-T3 turntable, 
$725. Contact Geno through 
x4250. 


Kay arched top guitar (jazz 
type) — light mahogany finish, 
$25.00. 656-2965 days, 
658-4145 evenings. 


For sale — Citation acous- 
tical guitar excellent condition 
w/case, Fender jazz bass w/case, 
Ampeg SUT with 2 V4B 
bottoms, SBT with f=bottom. 
Call Gary, 863-4831. a 


For sale — Fender Strato- 
caster, excellent condition, 
maple neck, custom wired. Call 
Russ at 862-4667. 

More stereo buys — package 
deal — 16 watt Sanyo receiver, 
Pioneer 2 way speakers, and 
BSR turntable — lists for $430, 
yours for $272, that’s 37% off! 
Maxell tapes — VDC9Q $3.00 
each in orders of 10 or more. 
Buy 100 or more and you'can 
have them for $2.90 each! Super 
deals on lots of super equip- 
ment. Call Mike at 658-6893. 


For sale — folk guitar, steel 
string, $30. Call Dave, 862-2257. 


For sale — Akai GXC 570D 
cassette deck, one year old. Like 
hew. Asking $475, willing to 
compromise on price slightly. 
Call Greg x3092 rm. 202. 


Antique S.S. Stewart's Sons 
Professional 5-string banjo in 
excellent condition. Intricately 
carved maple neck and head 
with fine inlaid Mother of Pearl 
work. Just waiting for the right 
picker. Make an offer. Glenn, 
862-3517. Leave message. 


Hygain 9 CM, 40 channel 
“components in the mike” 
w/extension cable. Excellent 
condition $229 value, only $85. 
Also Vivitar 100 Macro lens 
for Canon cameras, slightly used, 
multicoated, for $90. While 
we're at it, | have a 76 Dodge 
D100 pick up w/cap, 2 wheel 
drive, 4 speed overdrive, AM/FM 
cassette, excellent condition. | 
can let you steal it for $3600. 
Call Jason at 656-4676. Leave 
message. 


WINTER 


Genuine fleece lined sheep- 
skin coat, used 1 season, size 38. 
Must see. $100 negotiable. Call 
Marie, 862-0523. 


Ski boots for sale — ladies 


Eric, x4250. 


‘Must sell! Hexcel Interna- 
‘tionals — 187 cm. Unused since 
1976-1977 ski season — used 
two seasons total. They need a 
base and edge, but are still good 
cruising skis. Price’ includes 
mounted Salomon 502 bindings. 
$50. Call Sarah, 862-2822. 


For sale — 1 pair Spademan 
S-2 ski bindings used about 6 
days, 1 pair Look GT ski bind- 
ings used approx. % season. Both 
are good, safe bindings for 
medium weight (90-150 Ibs.) 
novice skiers. Prices negotiable. 
Call Rick at 425-2898 evenings. 


Size 10 Munari Ralley 960 
ski boots used 1 year, $60 or 
best offer. Call Eric, 656-4250. 


For sale — brand new Lange 


-KL800's ladies size 7. Call and 


make an offer! Also Garmont 
Gara’s size 9% men’s, used only 
one season $65.00. Call 
878-8222 or 656-4393. Leave 
message if necessary. 


Students needed for Aca- 


—demic Honesty Committee Hear- 


ing Pool. Contact the Student 
Association office or any S.A. 
senator. 656-2053. zs 


Lost my white lightweight 
jacket on the Montreal Forum 
beer cruise last Saturday night. 
The label says “Ghedinni” and it 
has sentimental value. Please call 
862-3319 if you know about my 
jacket. 


Hl 


26th Annual 
VERMONT 
HANDCRAFTERS . 


NOVEMBERI5, 


THURS.10-9, FRI.10-9, 


size 6%, used 2 seasons. In good . 


condition. $35 or best offer. Call 
Laura, 656-2196. 


Anyone interested in parti- 
cipating in UVM’'s Winterfest ice 
Show please contact Lori Leibo- 
witz 3876. All abilities are 
welcome. 
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9-9 Mon.-Fri., 


Sat. 9-5 


A 
ia The SkiRack,1980: A new look for X-C. 


The SkiRack... a favorite of Vermont’s X-C skiers for a decade. Now, 
on the eve of our tenth anniversary, The Rack gets a bright, new look, 
just in time to help make this X-C season the most exciting ever. 

And we’re celebrating in style. 


25% Off on all Class V Parkas and Vests 
25% _ Off Sorel Pack Boots 


Rock Bottom Firesale Prices Continues on Ski Packages 


85 MAIN STREET. BURLINGTON * PHONE 658-3313. 


FRANK C@PER, INC 
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There are a.lot of students at UVM who don't want to’ live here any- 
more. The waiting list for breaking the year-long housing contract is 
over 150 people. Their reasons why, and Residential Life’s response on 


p. 5. 


-o) 


Jerry Brown, Galifornia Governor and presidential ‘candidate, was in 
Vermont this week, and spoke to a packed Ira Allen Chapel. Cynic 
editors Sarah Bailey and Nelson Hockert-Lotz cover the man and the 


issues on pp. 12-13. 


12-13 


future 8 


Chanting “Busses for all!’ and “CCTA imeet with us!"" 


down Church St.tast-Saturday 


Winooski under glass is the new dish being served up b 
this square mile dome is discussed on the Downtown pa 


antes 


Talking Heads in retrospect: a photo 
essay and concert analysis on the band’s 
performance Friday, Nov. 16. 


The Champagne season is almost upon us, 


Laura M. Halkenhauser talks about the 
bubbly pleasure. 


26 


- 


28 


The Vermont CynicWRUV Survey. 
Deadline is Monday, 5:00 .Pp.m. so get 
your choices in soon. 


The UVM hockey team opened their 
ECAC Division | campaign by slamming 


St. Lawrence 5-2 Tuesday night at the |. 


Gutterson Field House. 


37 


Big Ten football has a longstanding 
tradition of the highest quality and a real 
rivalry such as Michigan-Ohio State is a 
true ‘phenomenon. Two adventurous 
Cynic writers take a close look at the 
annual bash. 


Fifty percent of the women employed by UVM consider sexual harass- 


. Ment on the job a “serious problem” according to a new survey. But 


before the controversial study was completed, UVM administrators 
impounded completed questionnaires from campus mail. 


about 60 members of the handicapped advocacy group LIVE marched, and rolled, 


’ 


y Winooski Community Development. The study of the feasibility of constructing 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING a 
‘AT UNIVERSITY MALL fs 


tis the reason to be jolly : 


come am share in the joy of our Ist Christmas | —: 


47 STORE FULLY ENCLOSED MALL J ~ | kd 


~ VARIETY. AND VALUE e FABULOUS FABRICS e : con 

STEREO EQUIPMENT e REGORDS AND TAPES e taal 

Be | 7 - TOYS AND GAMES e MEN'S AND LADIES’ SHOES lope 
_ AND HOSIERY e BOOKS AND CANDLES e HAIR | tial L 


STYLING AND COSMETICS 'e RESTAURANTS at to 
; AND CAFETERIA e CHRISTMAS. CARDS AND Be ol 


~ DECORATIONS e MEN’S AND LADIES’ JEWELRY an 
AND WATCHES e SPORTS APPAREL e SHOES e —_ 
BOOTS e MEN’S AND LADIES’ APPAREL e PETS : be av 
AND SUPPLIES ¢e HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES e : the u 


PLANTS AND POTTERY e KITCHEN COOKWARE filed 

AND UTENSILS e PERSONAL ACCESSORIES e : a 

= CHEESES AND SPICES e NUTS AND. CANDIES e : | 

: ay os TOOLS e GIFT WRAPPING SERVICE e AMPLE 
FREE PARKING e AND MERRY SANTA CLAUS 


University Mall sincerely hopes 
you will share in the excitement 
~ and joy of our very 1st Christmas. 
— and let us become part of 
_ your holiday tradition... 


Store Hours: Dorset Street at Williston R ee 
oad: of ce 
9:30 AM- 10:00 PM weekdays. . So. Burlington, just off Exit 14E-1-89 ed 


Sundays, 12:00 PM-5:00 PM | 
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‘By Hart VanDenburg ; 

Is a student who is totally 
dissatisfied with his or her living 
conditions justified in breaking a 
Residential Life Housing Con- 
tract in mid-year? 

“No,” says Bill Ballard, 
Assistant Manager of Finance 
Planning and Management at 
Residential Life. 

With over 150 people wait- 
ing to. break their housing 
contracts due to their dissatis- 
faction with a variety of dormi- 
tory situations, tension has deve- 
loped between these students 
and the Department of Residen- 
tial Life. 

Complaints ranging from 
too much noise to a wish to eat 
“real food and not. SAGA” have 
been voiced by students. Despite 
these and many other com- 
plaints, Residential Life says 
that “the students have entered 
an agreement” and “they should 
be aware of the rules.”’ 

Under particular question is 
the. university-owned “off cam- 
pus” housing at Fort Ethan 

Allen in Colchester. One resi- 
dent, Jennifer Landey, says that 
she feels like she’s “‘in jail.’’ She 
commented, “It seems like stu- 
dents ‘are secondary to the 
concern of money” ‘and con- 
tinued that she had to go to the 
top to be heard. 

“I had to write a letter to 


° 


the directors, stating all my 
complaints, and they just said it 
still wasn’t sufficient evidence” 
to break her contract. 

Landey complained that the 
fort “is like a pigsty’ and more 
like a “‘minidorm’’ than-a house. 

One of the concerns of 
Landey and her housemates, all 
10 of whom want to move, is 
that when services and appli- 
ances break down, they take a 
long time to be fixed. 


“Students may 


not break a 


contract for 
UVM’ failure to 
Sulfill its 
obligations...” 

~~ Ballard pointed out that this 


may be due to the fact that 
some parts and replacements 
may have to come from a 
distance. “A replacement may 
have to come from Florida... but 
we can‘¢just drive down and get 
it,” he said. He added “it is our 
policy to deal with these prob- 
lems as quickly as possible.” 

Ballard pointed out that 
there are as many students at the 
fort who are happy as there are 
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who aren’t. “We hear many 
positive remarks about the fort 
too,”’ he said. 

At the heart of the problem 
is the housing contract, and of 
particular concern, building’ up- 
keep. The contract states that 
the University is responsible for 
the heating, hot water, and 
electricity in the fort. If these 
services are not supplied, how- 
ever, their lack is not sufficient 
cause for an individual to break 
his or her year-long contract. 

Residential Life feels that 
problems with upkeep lie in the 
hands of the university, and that 
the university should fix them. 
Students may not break a 
contract for UVM’s failure to 
fulfill its obligations. 

“Perhaps the problem lies 
with the contract,” said Ballard, 
who suggested that a semester- 
long, rather than year-long, 
contract may be needed. 

Presently, a resident is justi- 
fied in breaking a contract only 
if he or she gets married, has a 
doctor’s certificate stating a 
special need, withdraws from the 
University, is unable to pay the 
fees, or finds a replacement. 
Landey said that although these 
were good “technical reasons,” 
they were hardly “practical.” 

Finding a replacement is 
particularly difficult at present, 
as the housing at the fort is only 


* 
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UVM Censured In Waitzkin Case 


By Sarah Bailey 


The University of Vermont 
and the College of Medicine have 
been censured by the American 
Sociological Association (ASA) 
for “violations of academic 
freedom and due process” in the 
cancellation of the joint appoint- 
ment of sociology professor and 
medical doctor Howard Waitz- 
kin. ¥ 


UVM Vice President for 
Academic Affairs Robert Arns 
stated last Tuesday that the 
university rejects the reasons 
that the ASA gives for the terms 
of censure. 


Stating that accusations 
concerning academic freedom 
are “very serious matters,” Arns 
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said that UVM is considering 
taking action against the ASA, 
but declined to comment fur- 
ther, stating that all alternatives 
must be looked at. 


Waitzkin joined the univer- 
sity in 1975 holding a joint 
appointment with the sociology 
department and the medical 
college. He was also a physician 
at the Medical Center Hospital. 
As an Assistant Professor, his 
appointment came up for renew- 
al in 1977. 


At that time, the College of 
Medicine pulled out of the 
arrangement, refusing to budget 
money for its part of Waitzkin’s 
salary. No written reasons were 


given for the decision. 

As a result of that decision, 
Samuel Sampson resigned as 
Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at that time. He stated 
that he -had“tfied unsuccessfully: 
for months to determine why no 
money was budgeted by the 
College of Medicine. 


Peter Rossi, president of the 
ASA, called the refusal to 
budget Waitzkin’s salary “abrupt 
and arbitrary.” He conceded, 
however, that the censure does 
not carry any real force. All it 
does in reality is express the 
displeasure of the association. 

At present, Waitzkin is at 
the University of California at 
Berkeley. 


partially filled. New residents are 
put into the unfilled houses, and 
not channeled into those who 
wish to leave. 

Students in the more tradi- 
tional dorm settings also have 
complaints. Most frequently 
these concern lack of space and 
privacy, and noise. “It’s hard to 
study, or find time to relax, 
when there are 40 other people 
on your floor, and the only 
space you have is an eight by ten 
room that is shared with another 
person. You just don’t have the 
ability to be alone,” said- one 
student. . 

As with housing at the fort, 
“if a student can find housing 
elsewhere, and pays their room 
and board by the semester 


_ anyway, why can’t they choose 


not to pay it, and leave when a 
new semester begins?’’ wondered 
a sophomore. 

Residential Life offers sever- 
al ways to deal with housing 
problems. Talking with the area 
manager is one ‘of them. Yet in 
Landey’s case, every time.she 
tried to.get in touch with 
Residential Life Assistants, they 
were “out of the office.”’ 

In one instance, the Cynic 
finished talking with Ballard and 
hung up the phone. Landey 
called Residential Life immedi- 
ately afterward, giving her name 


Students aren’t happy with small, 
crowded dorms (above left), 


and many are attempting to 


break their year-long housing 
contracts for their own place 


Common complaints involve 


lack ef space and privacy. 
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as requested. The secretary re- 


sponded by saying that Ballard 
wasn’t in. “Is that a fact?” asked 
Landey. ‘‘Yes,” said the secre- 
tary, adding that he hadn’t been 
in yet that day. (Landey was 
able to get an appointment with 
him for a later date.) 

Are students being taken for 
a ride? “We are not trying to 
pull the wool over anybody’s 
eyes,” said Ballard. He stated 
that managing campus housing is 
difficult with the amount of 
money available. 

“Students are getting their 
money’s worth” at UVM he said. 
“We try to balance services 
against costs... and with prob- 
lems such as energy conservation 
we have found ‘that installing 
methods of conserving heat cost 
more than to leave things the 
way they are.” . 

The 150 students waiting to 
break their contracts will not 
know for a few weeks whether 
they can or not. Release from a 
contract at this time depends on 
whether Residential Life can fil] 
the vacancies with transfers and 
students in lounges. “I’ve essen- 
tially agreed to one room-in a 
house,” said one sophomore. 
“It’s not great, but it’s better 
than the dorm. I only hope, 
after all this,’that I can break my 
university contract.” 
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$16 90 


reg, $22. 


The look of prep. Cheenos 
translates chinos to cords... 
for now. Cause winter's 
impending. 
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‘Same great fit. Great looks. 

Ditto on comfort. Soft 

mid-wale corduroy captured 

in fall’s rich hues. 
Raspberry, spruce, creme, - 

mahogany, navy, chocolate, 

black, cosmic blue. 

~ Sizes 25-34. And only $22 

per pair. Cheenos. 

—Way In on Main 


MAGGIE. MAGRAM... 
Your own personal 
shopper. 
For all your holiday 
. shopping needs — 
-Reach for the phone. 
And ask for ‘Maggie 
Magram’. 
She'll do it all for 
you! Call 864-7425 
Ext.250. 


STUDENTS: Take The 
BUS 


Smuggler’s Notch 


running be Saturday for 10 weeks beginning January 19th from UVM's Redstone 
Campus, Billings Center, and St. Michael’s College. Watch for details! 


Bash Badge $12” 


norrediticted Ski weekdays for $7.50 
nate ~ a» Ski weekends & holidays for $11.00 
Day lift tickets are regularly $16.00 


Mid- Week ii Plus save 50% on rental equipment 
d group lessons. 
$100” . 


ski weekends for $11.00 


| - Student Pass 
$165” 


available at 
Burlington Square Mall 


Rates Increase | ¢ December Ist__ Ist 


=e —_ <— Ge <a <a —S <a 
Mail Coupon with check to rooles' hc Notch (Box C) 


Jeffersonville, VT 05464 


The Alpine Shop Billings Center 


me cg fee OE 


Student ‘ uf 

‘Season Pass 

Mid-Week 
Pass 


, aah te , FRA bee rt pheve re Phone fe .¢ 
Bash Badges ee *"For more information call (802) 655-8851. 
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For CESS Students 


By Sarah Bailey 
The College of Education 


and Social Services (CESS) will - 


hold elections for student posi- 
tions on the. standing commit- 
tees of the college December 4 
and 5. 

The elections will be held in 
front of Memorial Lounge in 
Waterman Building and only 
CESS students are eligible. 

The positions open are on 
the Curriculum, Studies, and 
Faculty Senate Student’ Affairs 
Committees. A position on the 
all-college council will also be 
voted upon. 

These students elected will, 
according to Charlie Rathbone, 
president of the faculty, “form a 
nucleus of a student government 
for the college.” 


The structure for CESS has 
been revamped. recently, result- 
ing in a new set of governance 
by-laws. These called for student 
representation on the commit- 
tee, but set up no avenue to 
choose those students. 


In a pre-Thanksgiving meet- 
ing, students met and _ the 
governance structure was. ex- 
plained to them. The election 
was then called by the Student 
Interim Executive Committee. 


The Curriculum Committee 
will establish procedural criteria 
for new courses and programs. It 
will examine any new offerings 
and make recommendations 
upon them, and will initiate and 
monitor any curriculum plan- 
. Ning in the college. 


The recruitment of students" 
to the college will -be dealt with | - 


by the Studies Committee. It 
will review and implement poli- 
cies and procedures for recruit- 
ment, and deal with admission 
to the college and its specific. 
instructional programs. It will 
also determine actions concern- 
ing dismissal and readmission to 
the college. Another facet of the 
committee will be to ensure that 
criteria are developed for intern- 
ships, individually designed 
majors, and certification of the 
students. 

The College Council will 
initiate procedures for coordina- 
tion and implementation of 
recommendations received from 
the Dean of the College and the 
standing committees. It is 
designed to annually review 


‘ college objectives and goals, and 


assist the Dean in coordinating 
and implementing policies relat- 
ing to the student affairs, 
classrooms standards and _ in- 
structional policies. The Council 
will also be responsible for 
appointing ad hoc task forces to 


review any problems that arise 
and to review sponsored pro- 
grams. 

Rathbone urged all eligible 
students to vote, stating, “This is 
the beginning of a student 
governance structure for the 
college.” 


The Candidates: 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 

Amy Green — “A lot of 
students don’t know what they 
have to take for courses.” She 
sees a need for better communi- 
cation and better advising, as 
well as a change in the curricu- 
lum requirements. 

Susan Liberstein — “I feel 
that it is important for students 
to have a say in what kinds of 
courses they should take... stu- 
dents should also have a say in 
the content of those courses.” 

Colleen Thornton — Thorn- 
ton’s main interest is increasing 
the standard of the college, its 
reputation, prestige and status. 
She wants to make CESS more 
relevant to present world con 
cerns. 

Debbie Torrey — Torrey 


‘believes a change is needed. She 


would like to approach educa- 
tion in both the physical and 
mental aspects of children, and 
wants more courses about disci- 
pline concerning children. She 
would also like to see more 
communication in the college. 


STUDIES COMMITTEE 

Sabrina Ezickson — “‘I feel 
students should be actively in- 
volved in the school government, 
for their input is very valuable to 
the school system.... I . have 
noticed that there is a need for 
better advising. Also, there is a 
definite need for better com- 
munication between the faculty 
and the students, and amongst 
the students themselves.” 

Sandra Grewcock — Grew- 
cock feels that it’s very impor- 
tant that students become invol- 
ved with the college and faculty 
and have a part in it aside from 
classes. 

_ Amy Green is also running 

(See under curriculum commit- 
tee). 


FACULTY SENATE STUDENT 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Leah Coggeshall is the only 
student running at present for 
this committee... 


Underhill Hospitalized 


Cynic Staff Report 
UVM Sociology professor 
Ralph Underhill is in “critical 


Ralph Underhill 


but improving” condition at 
Mary Fletcher Hospital, after 
suffering his second heart attack. 

The heart attack occurred at 
approximately 4 p.m. Monday. 
Underhill, 42, was able to call an 
ambulance himself and was 
admitted to the Coronary Care 
Unit. , 

According to charge nurse 
Alan McMullen, Underhill’s con- 
dition was’ “critical” on Tuesday 
night, and had been revised to 
“critical but improving’ by 
Wednesday evening. He said that 
the average stay for a coronary 
patient is 10 to 14 days. 

The heart attack is his 
second in two years. 

Classes taught by Underhill 


- Will continue’ to be held, as 


Stated by University policy. 
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UVM. Seminars To. New York 
Planned Again For This Year 


’ By Hart Van Denburg 

The Alumni Association and 
the Mass Communication 
Department will again sponsor 
the Mass Communication Semin- 
ar in New York City during the 
1980 Spring Semester, 

The Seminar has been held 
for a number of years. giving 
predominantly upperclassmen a 
chance to have some contact 
with professional people in the 
fields of print and broadcast 
journalism. A number of UVM 
alumni work in these fields and 
make the trip possible. 

This year, Professor London 
of the Mass Communications 
Department will be the academic 
advisor, and will be coordinating 
the seminar with Jason Crandell, 
an undergraduate majoring ‘in 
the field. 

Last year the UVM group 
visited . Newsweek magazine, 


bal Radio News, CBS Tele- 
vision, Howe Box Office, and 
Manhattan Cable. Similar exper- 
iences are being planned for this 
year. 

_“It’s a good opportunity to 
experience the New York City 
working environment, and to see 
what the real world of journa- 
lism is like,” said Crandell, who 
went on the seminar last year. 
He added “the alumni spend a 
lot of time with you, telling you 
about what they do, and how to 
break into it yourself, e 

The last seminar took place 
over spring break, but the date 
this year has been fixed for the 
Town meeting weekend, March 
2-5, 

In conjunction with the 
Mass Communication Seminar, 
the Wall Street Seminar will also 
travel to ‘New’ York. Professor 
Malcom Severance and student 


Marcel Schneider will bé taking © 


students to places such as the 
Marine Midland Bank, the New 
York Stock Exchange, Ayanti 
Leineus, and the Batten Barton, 
Durstein, ahd. - Osbonne 


(B.B.D.O.) advertising company.. ~ 


The . seminar, like the mass 
communications type, will bring 
together UVM alumni and pre- 
sent undergraduates enabling to- 
day’s students to pick up some 
knowledge of how these com- 
panies operate. 

In addition to the daytime 
, Plans, students are free at night 
to explore Manhattan. Accom- 
modations will be- arranged in a 
hotel in the mid-town area of 
the city. A general information 
“session and application sessions 
will be held on January-28th_at 
7:00. pan. in the Memorial 
Lounge of the Waterman build- 


Photo courtesy of ABC 


UVM students’ atan ABC Radio seminar during last year’s Mass Communication Seminar 


in New York City. 


Railroad Fan Develops 
Montréaler Weekend Cities 


By John Letteri 

A round trip ticket on 
AMTRAK to Montreal, over- 
night accommodations and’ free 
beer both ways for $25? 

Under a ‘‘Montreal Week- 
end”’ devised by UVM student 
Robinson Foster, up to 50 
people will enjoy this bargain 
extravaganza during the week- 
end of Dec. 8 and 9. 

The train will leave Satur- 
day (Dec. 8) for Montreal with 
free-beer available (32 people to 
a.keg) and return Sunday night 
at 10:15 p.m. The accommoda- 
tions are in the center of Old 
Montreal at the Auberge 
l’Amiral, a youth hostel. 

Foster, the engineer of the 
plan, has been a rail fan all of his 
life. He began with model trains, 
and developed that fanaticism 
into actual promotion of the 
AMTRAK line while at St. 
George’s in Newport, RI. There; 
Foster arranged several trips to 
Montreal and other cities for 
students at comparable fares. 

Foster, who will become 
AMTRAK’s official campus re- 
presentative in January of next 
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“Faster...wants to 
expand this initial 
venture into a regular 
..option for — 
students...” 


year, wants to expand this initial 


venture into a regular travelling 
option for students..For exam- 
ple, anti-nuclear demonstrators 
who'll be travelling to-Washing- 
ton for a rally in-early spring, 
might use AMTRAK — under 
special discount’ group ates, 
according to Foster, “and save 
energy~ at the same time.” 
The Student Association has 
taken an interest in. Foster's 
ambitious plans, Dale - Roche- 
leau, President of S.A., recently 
said that the eventual outcome 
of Foster’s initiatives might be 
an S.A. recognized Student 
Travel Byreau. ..“‘We are 
approaching it cautiously, but 
with much optimism, ” said 
taal $ 4 


He said the tentative plans 
for the Travel’ Bureau include 
having S.A. underwrite its activi- 
ties at first. If the project takes 
off, it will! then function on 
much the same. basis asthe 
Concert Bureau and the Speak- 
ers Bureau — that is they pay 
back their initial S.A. allocation 
to the student government at the 
end of the year. 


Rocheleau said that the. 
Student Affairs Committee of 
the S.A. will-work closely with 
Foster on future ventures, and 
efforts are currently underway 
to study the successful travel 


bureaus that other schools have. — 


set up in an effort to avoid some 
of the problems with liability 
and unexpected reservation can- 


cellations that others have exper- — 


ienced. 


Foster said he combines 
discount group fares. with 
AMTRAK’s discount rates for 
round trip tickets to get the low 


prices he is able to charge. 


“Every 16th person travels free 
~— that’s how the beer’s paid 
for,” said Foster. 
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COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
SUNDAY ONLY 5-10 PM 


Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 
and marinara 


Salad, Bread and Butter $1 99 


. Fully Licensed 
Take out orders available 
SPAGHETTI POT RESTAURANT 
139 MAIN ST. 864-0848 
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MON NIGHT 


Introducing the 


50-50 Special 


For the past couple of months, The Chance has been 
serving steamed, soft shelled clams with butter and 
lemon for the remarkably low price of 50 cents per 
dozen. 

Now to help you wash those little critters down, you 
“can get a mug of Molson Ale for the equally low price .- 
of 50 cents!! ae 


The 50-50 Special, Steamers & Molson, can you 
think of a better way to top off a MONDAY? 


THE 


LAST 
CHANCE 


- SALOON 
47 Main St. 
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By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

“Watch where you’re going,” an 
eldzrly woman muttered at the two of 
them, as-they made their way slowly up 
Church St. last Saturday, fighting against 
the slope and cracks of the sidewalk. The 
sidewalks were crowded with. Christmas 
shoppers, taking advantage of the long 
Thanksgiving weekend to get ahead of the 
holiday mayhem. Curious shoppers stared 
at the two as they passed. 

It was a:curious sight: a blind man, 
seeing-eye dog at his side, pushing a 
woman in-a whéelchair up, Church St. The. 
woman was handing out mimedgraph 
~ announcements to all who would take 
them. “A hair to the left, no, a little to 
the right, now...” the woman instructed 
him. ; 
On the lawn of the Unitarian Church 
more wheelchairs formed a loose circle, 
and other dogs guided their masters up 
the walk. Signs were mounted on wheel- 
chairs. Banners were unfurled. Two 
squad cars pulled up. The demonstration 
for equal access to public transportation 
was about to begin. 

Chanting “Busses for all!” and 
“CCTA meet with us!”’, about 60 mem- 
bers of the handicapped advocacy group 
LIVE marched, and rolled, down Church 
St. shortly after noon. More than half of 
the marchers used physical mobility aids 
during the march. 

The march was aimed at forcing the 
Chittenden County Transportation Au- 
thority (CCTA) to hold a public meeting 
to discuss the problems the handicapped 
and elderly face in using CCTA bus 
services, according to LIVE spokesperson 
Alan Dalton. The CCTA Board turned 
down their request last week. 

_ Board chairperson Joseph Popecki 
offered to meet with’ LIVE representa- 


tives “at a “‘private work -session,” but. 


Dalton termed the offer “unacceptable.” 
“If you have a public hearing before 
you have identified the needs of these 


people, you have nothing but an un-- 


guided missile going off,” Popecki said on 
the eve of the march. If a public hearing 
were held now, it would become “an 
emotional extravaganza,” said Popecki. 

Popecki proposed, instead, that 
“three or four of our people sit down 
with six or eight of their people” to 
analyze the needs of the handicapped. 
Popecki said that “a virtual census” of 
the handicapped and elderly was needed, 
“before those needs can be accurately 
assessed.” 

“We don’t feel that (CCTA general 
manager Ralph) Cramer and (board 
chairperson) Popecki can get back to, the 
full board,” said LIVE Transportation 
Committee Chairperson: Peter Lackowski. 
The two have démonstrated “no' but 
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contempt, for the public,” ~he. said. 
The CCTA’s present - door-to-door 


minibus service, equipped with a wheel-™% 


Guaranteed to Fail 
The CCTA’s minibus service operates 
at a $600-a-week loss, according to 
Popecki. Although he claimed ‘the service 
“could never break even,” Popecki 
acknowledged that lack of riders was 
forcing the bus company to virtually 
underwrite the full cost of the service. 
Popecki said that he wasn’t sure that 
enough people would ever use the service 
to make it worthwhile. 
Last week, Popecki said, the bus 
carried six passengers last Wednesday, and 


only two last Friday. 
7 


chair lift, has been run so that it isis 


‘guaranteed to fail,” Lackowski-charged. 

CCTA management has run_ the 
program “like a bunch of saboteurs,” 
Lackowski said. The service costs taxpay- 
ers “too much money,” he said, because 
the excessive rudeness: and~ineptness of 
the CCTA have forced* most of the 
service’s potential users to seek other, 
more expensive, means ot transportation. 

The majority of the handicapped and 
elderly are forced to*rely on taxis and 
private bus lines for sérvices, at double 
the cost of the CCTA service. 

Karen Smith, a UVM student and a 
member of LIVE, said that after months 
of missing classes and doctor’s appoint- 
ments while using the CCTA service, she 
switched to the private Audette bus line. 

“It’s more expensive,” she said, “‘but 
I can count on them to be there when 
they say they will.” . 

‘ “We are not asking for things which 
will bankrupt the CCTA,” said LIVE 
member Peggy Francis. “What we really 
want is a change in attitude.” The group 
has tried “for years,” she said, to get the 
bus company to listen. “Maybe now they 
will listen,” she told the crowd gathered 
in front of city hall after the march. 

“It’s “unconscionable that a public 
board, appointed by the officials of each 
of the (CCTA) member communities, 
should refuse to meet with the citizens of 
those communities,” said UVM Integra- 
ted Wilderness Experience. program 
director. Barbara‘ Hockert, and a member 
of the Burlington School Board. 

‘ Hockert, who must use crutches, told 
the rally that the CCTA is “a public, 
tax-supported corporation,” and must be 
accotntable to the public. | 


But LIVE members contend that the 
ridership is there, and that the low usage 
today isa reflection on the CCTA, not on 
the need for the service. 

“Everytime I’ve called, they’ve been 
‘too busy’,” said Marcy Ryan, a UVM 


. student confined to a wheelchair. > 
“They. (CCTA) have. no service. 


None,” said Clyde Sweetser, who said 
that he didn’t have-the time to wait 
around for the CCTA bus, and has given 
up on trying to use it. “If they had a 
better service, I would use it.” 

One of the central problems, said 
Dalton, is that the CCTA “is automati- 


cally assuming that handicapped people | 


don’t work, don’t 20 to school, have no 
demands on their time. That is simply not 
true. Handicapped people do work, and 
want to work,many of us are taxpayers.” 
Dalton rung.a private employment and 
employment consulting firm as Burling- 
ton, 

Because many hindicapoed and 
elderly persons can’t drive, they must rely 


limitations. Then again, he didn’t need to. 


on public transportation more than the 
population at large, Dalton noted. 

“It’s great to see how many people 
got down here, without accessible public 
transportation,” said UVM Support Ser- 
vices counsellor Nancy Oliker. “This 
wouldn’t be so unreal if we did have 
accessible public transportation. There 
would be disabled people downtown 
every weekend, shopping and spending 
money.” 


A New Civil Rights Movement 

Ten years ago, the militancy of LIVE 
and other handicapped people’s advocacy 
groups would have been unheard of. The 
handicapped are, some. say, the last 
minority. They are beginning to demand 
a place in the mainstream of American 
society.- 

Ten years ago, it would have been 
unthinkable for Dalton to be found 
pushing Deborah Bordeau up the cracked 
and bumpy sidewalk in her wheelchair. It 
wasn’t an easy situation for either one o! 
them, as Dalton groped for the “‘feel’’ oi 
the sidewalk, and Bordeau met the stares 
of the curious. 

For a moment, it. looked as though 


* Dalton was going to push the wheelchai 
through the plate glass window of J.C. 


wa 


Penny’s. But, at the last moment, he 
veered away, in response to Bardeau’s 
directions. 

I wanted to help, to guide or push. 
But as I watched them weave their way 
through the crowd, I stifled my concern. 
I realized, they really didn’t néed me at 
all. They needed some practice, perhaps, 
in working out their system; but they 
didn’t need anyone’s help. 

I turned on my heel, and walked 
away. 

Something Sweetser had said stuck in 
my mind. Sweetser was wounded in 
Vietnam, and has enormous difficulty 
speaking, but he had something impor- 
tant to say, and he laboriously repeated 
the words again and seein, until J under- 
stood. ~ 

“Beethoven was, ‘deaf. We are. all 


i handicapped in some ways. We are all 


limited in some way,” he. said. 
He might have added, that in all of us 
is an‘indomitable will to- overcome our 
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Buddhism 


In Bulington 


By Art Cunningham 

The’ Venerable Choygyam 
Trungpa Rinpoche spoke in 
Burlington last Tuesday at the 
First Unitarian Church on “The 
Art of Meditation.” UVM stu- 
dent Art Cunningham was able 
to talk with the Trungpa and 
asked him for an explanation of 
his autobiographical poem 
“Enthronement,”’ which is pre- 
sented below. 

The Trungpa defined medi- 
tation as training the mind and 
body to synchronize totally and 
to integrate into the wholeness 
of the individual personality. He 
claims that we all journey, that 
the journey is undoubtedly 
endless, and that that journey is 
life. The journey of the indivi- 
dual is also the journey of the 
society, he says, the individual is 


one with all and one must take . 


responsibility for the world as 
well as ourself. 

The Trungpa expressed a 
fascination with the beauty of 
Vermont. “The spiritual masters 
that have travelled here have 
blessed your state,” and Budd- 
hism “has contributed to the 
sanity of Vermont.” He predict- 
ed that in the next 200 years, 20 
siddhas (enlightened beings) will 
rise from the Green Mountain 
State. 

He strongly urged people to 
love their own self, that they 
should be as tender with their 
selves as with one they loved. 
“We must divorce love from 
desire.”” He closed his lecture to 
a standing ovation. 

, Discussing his work, ‘‘En- 
thronement”’, Trungpa delved 
into the reasoning behind it. 


Parents are very kind/but I 
am too young to. appreciate it./ 
The highland mountains and 
valleys are beautiful,/ but having 
never seen the lowlands, I am 
stupid. 


Having striven for mind’s nour- 
ishment, sharpening the spear- 
head of intellect,/ I discovered 
permanent parents whom I can 
never forget. 

Rinpochne was born in the 


highlands of Tibet. He could 


appreciate the beauty, but he 
could not realize the marvel of 
living in the holy mountains of 
Tibet, for he had always lived 
there. Then, through the clarify- 
ing of his mind, he realizes the 
beauty of his parents. 

Having no one to influence my 
outlook I display my primordial 
nature/ And adopt the style ofa 
youthful prince./ This is due to 
the only father guru. 

I am busy working for others./ 
Prajna, penetrating all obstacles,/ 
has made the prince old and 
wise, fearing no one. 

Implicit here is that Rin- 
poche acquired a guru, for 
Prajna, the knowledge of good 
and evil, has penetrated all 
obstacles in his way. He trans- 
cends from the playful prince to 
the old and wise prince who has 
lost self (busy working for 
others) and has killed fear. 
Dancing in space/ clad in clouds/ 
eating the sun & holding the 
moon/ the stars are my retinue. 

Trungpa has become a cos- 


mic being, he is mastering- his: 


passions and emotions; he travels 
in his soul and the far reaches of 
the universe. 


UVM Students Join 


Cambodia Protest 


By Guy Page 
While the General Assembly 


debated over Cambodia inside 
the United Nations building 
eight UVM campus crusaders 
joined over 400 protestors on 
Nov, 12 in a march on the Soviet 
and Vietnamese missions to the 


U.N. . 
The protest was the first at 
the U.N. against Cambodian 
famine. The demonstrators, 
mostly college students from the 
Northeast, protested peacefully 
against the two countries’ “un- 
responsiveness in meeting the 
vital needs” of starving Cam- 
bodians according to Eric Pol- 
lard, a °79 UVM grad now living 
in Quechee, Vt. 

Vietnam, backed’ with 
Soviet aid, has slowed the flow 
of relief food and medicine 
meant for the Cambodian civVi- 
lians, Pollard said. 

The crusaders said they 
weren’t taking political-sides in 
the war between Vietnam and 
the Pol Pot government. A 
poster reading “People Not 
Politics” expressed the thoughts 
of most protesters. 

“It’s more like people trying 
to give answers to a moral issue 
based on their Christian beliefs,” 
said St. Michael’s College fresh- 
man Bob Brown. 

The demonstration began at 
9:30 am. with a rally in Dag 
Hammarkskjold Park featuring 
song, prayer, and speeches by 
organizers and two Cambodian 
refugees. 

Later that morning, two 
small groups picketed the Soviet 
and Vietnamese missions. Mean- 
while, Josh McDowell, an evan- 
gelist who is popular with 
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college students, held a press 
conference at the Secretariat 
Building attended by 50 report- 
ers. 

At the conference and the 
later rally, McDowell ‘stressed 
the necessity for changing the 
inner man as a means of improv- 
ing society. Shortly before 2:00 
p.m. the demonstrators split into 
two groups for the climatic 
march on the missions. 

New Yorkers, used to al- 
most everything, took long looks 
at the two block train of pro- 
testers. 

“It’s a good idea,” said a 
construction worker. “I’m glad 
there are people looking out for 
each other.” 

“Are those the Iranians?” 
panted one jogger. “Naw,” 
replied his companion, “‘they’re 
for Cambodia.” 


The protesters were stopped 
behind a barricade a block short 
of the mission. They sang 
hymns, waved posters, and wait- 
ed for their representatives to 
return from presenting petitions 
with 80,000 names on them to 
the Soviets decrying the callous- 
ness of their government. 


After the crowd left, Soviet 
press secretary Yuir . Belobrov 
stated that the USSR “‘is helping 
enormously- in elevating the 
position” of the Cambodian 


people, claiming his government 
has given $85 million in food 
and medicine over the last year. 
Larry Christensen, director -of 
the UVM Campus Crusade for 
Christ, said in return, “America 
is so far removed from the 
world’s problems — Cambodia in 
particular.” 
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Handle With con 


Sexual Harassment 


By Claire McCrea 

‘ More than half of the women employed ‘by 
the Univérsity of Vermont have been sexually 
harassed in their work, and almost half think 
it is a “serious problem,” according to a recent- 
ly published study. The study, conducted by 
UVM graduate student Joy Livingston, was 
based on a questionnaire mailed to the Univer- 
sity’s 980 female faculty and staff. 

Before the controversial study was comple- 
ted, however, Livingston ran afoul of the 
University administration, and the bulk of the 
returning questionnaires were impounded from 
the UVM campus mail system. ‘ 

-In spite of initial administrative interven- 
tion, the first UVM study concerning sexual 
harassment of working women was published 
Jast month. Presented as a master’s thesis in 
social - psychology, the study revealed 52 
percent of female employees at UVM have 
experienced some form of sexual harassment on 
the job, 43 percent believe it to be a serious 
problem for working women, and 49 percent 
believe it to be a serious problem for women in 
general, 

“Sexual harassment at work is a-wide- 
spread problem,” Livingston said, “‘...not at all 


conduct her research, Livingston designed a 


toward, emotional responses to, and strategies 
for dealing with sexual harassment, as well as 
potential determinants of strategy choice, 
among female faculty and staff at UVM. 

Livingston’s questionnaire posed four 
hypothetical incidents of sexual harassment: 

1. Speaking with a woman, a man’s eyes 
are on her body, not on her face. 

2. Walking past a woman, a man pinches 
her behind. 

3. Discussing a job, a man comments on 
the size of a woman’s breasts. 

4. A man'traps a woman against a wall and 
proposes sexual intercourse. 

The term “sexual harassment,” though, is 


priate sexual inuendos to coerced sexual 
relations. At its extreme, it occurs when a 
person in a position of influence, authority, or’ 
power coerces another into sexual relations or 
‘punishes another for refusal. Since the majority 
of supervisors or professors in most work and 


academic settings are men, sexual harassment is 
most often committed by a man against a 


woman. 

Thus, sexual harassment may include 
‘Bverbal abuse, subtle pressure for sex, sexist 
comments about or leering of a woman’s body, 
unnecessary touching, pinching, demands for 
sexual favors, and finally physical assault. 
Pressure for sex is often accompanied by 
implied or overt threats concerning a woman’s 
job, grades, letters of recommendation, etc. 

Four status relations between the man and 
woman, based on position in job hierarchy, 
were also defined in the questionnaire. In the 
first case, a woman and man are both super- 
visors; second, a woman is a supervisor and a 
man is a clerk; third, a woman is a clerk and a 
man is a supervisor, and fourth, a woman and a 
man are both clerks. 

Subjects were instructed to ‘please read 
each description (of an incident). carefully, 
imagine yourself in that situation, and then 
answer the questions as you would if this really 
happened to you.”* The incidents were describ- 
ed as ‘“‘Men’s sexual conduct toward working 
women.” 

A woman may be at risk if she objects toa 
man’s advance, for she may be threatened with 
loss of. her economic livelihood or witlr acade- 
mic failure and thus loss of future livelihood. 
She cannot always freely choose to agree or 


of the problem lies. 

Sexual harassment on the job refers to “the 
treatment of women workers as sexual ob- 
jects,” Livingston said. Specifically, it is “unso- 
licited nonreciprocal male behavior that_asserts 
a woman’s sex role over her function as a 


regarding the frequency to which this occurs, 
- “This is an important piece of research,” 


logy department. “It’s a legitimate  socio- 
psychological question whether people perceive 
themselves to be harassed. What kind of harass- 
ment is occurring, and at what level? It’s not 
specific to UVM... the question is not does it 
happen at UVM or at this or that corporation... 
Livingston made the ethical decision not to 


an uhusual or infrequent phenomenon.” To- 


questionnaire to assess frequency of, attitudes - 


difficult to. define. It may range from inappro- © 


4 ‘I’m empathetic with Joy’s 
aconcern that UVM research 


resist. It is in this context that the gravity ° 


worker.” Relatively few statistics are available 


said Richard Musty, chairman of the psycho- 


identify UVM, so as not to single out this 
university.” Instead, her thesis refers to ‘““wom-. 
en employed at a mid-sized New England 
university.” ‘Sexual harassment is occurring in 
society in general,”’ said Musty. 

“I didn’t identify the subjects as those of 
the University,” Livingston explained, “because 
I wasn't concerned with where the harassment 
was taking place... But in spite oF. that, the 
UVM administration got in the way.” 

To investigate the phenomenon, Livingston 
drew the names and addresses of all women 
employed at UVM from the campus directory. 
She delivered her questionnaire to all 980 
employees, along with a cover letter explaining 
the purpose of her research, and asking for their 
assistance by completing the questionnaire. In 
addition, Livingston provided instructions and a 
consent form guaranteeing anonymity, and 
offered her subjects a copy of the results. 

_A total of 114 UVM women employees 
responded to the questionnaire and provided 
sufficient data for comprehensive analysis. 
Their ages ranged from 19 to 63 years, with 
subjects predominantly in their mid 20’s to late 
30’s. Of the total, 55 percent were married, 31 
percent were single, and ‘the rest were previous- 
ly married. 

Of the total respondents, 7 percent were 
office’ workers, 63 percent ‘technical or clerical 
workers, 5 percent supervisors, and 25 percent 
professionals. Service workers were not repre- 
sented at all, since only one returned her 
questionnaire; that form was also incomplete 


is not censor 
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and thusunusable. _ my 

Livingston said that her sample “does seem 
biased in favor of younger, college educated, 
professional and supervisory workers.” She also 
nated that possible bias may also be due to 
“self selection,” since subjects chose whether or 
not to return the questionnaire. 

“Any woman worker,” Livingston said, 
“appears to be a victim of harassment,” regard- 
less of her age, marital, educational, or job 
status, or the number of years she has worked. 
Yet, age and marital status appear to affect the 
extent to which harassment is reported. Young- 
er women, from 19 to 30 years of age, are more 
likely to report it. Older women, from 31 to 
40, are more likely not to report it. 

Attitudes toward> harassment seemed to 
follow a similar pattern in Livingston’s work. 
Younger women, more often than older wom- 
en, considered harassment a serious problem for 
both working women and women in general. 

Respondents to Livingston’s questionnaire 
reported negative feelings,.such as anger and 
disgust, more often than positive feelings, when 
posed with examples of sexual harassment at 
work, Only a few felt “‘guilty”’ in résponse to a 
man’s discriminatory behavior. 

The extent to which women believed such 
incidents are common occurrences varied 
widely, but Livingston said they were consis- 
tent with their reported frequency, and there- 
fore “harassment is a relatively common 
phenomenon.” 


“The large majority of respondents said 
they would have acted in response to hypothe- 
tical examples of harassment, most often 
through directly objecting to the ‘behavior in 
assertive, rather than aggressive or timid, 
manners, ” Livingston said. 

In exploring potential factors determining 
strategy choice, situational factors, such as 
types of harassing behavior and.status relations 
between harasser and victim, seemed of greater 
importance. Primarily, Livingston’s study pro- 
vided a typology of strategies for dealing with 
sexual -harassment of women in working situa- 
tions. 

- The smaticnisl response of women to 
harassment seemed to vary according to the 
particular type of objectionable behavior.,. The 
strongest negative reaction was evoked by 
incidents of pinching and trapping,-which were 
also the kinds of harassment believed to occur 
least often. 

On the other hand, women react least 
negatively to staring, which was believed to 
take place most.commonly. Ps 

Besides emotional reactions, Livingston 
investigated women’s practical responses to 
harassment. Open-endedly asking her subjects 
how they would handle harassment, Livingston 
first analyzed the respondents’ strategies for the 
presence or absence of action, and then con- 
sidered more closely whether the women-chose 
to ignore the harassment, to change their own 
behavior, to talk to other women about the 
probiem, or to confront their harasser. \ 
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desperate attempt to 

prevent its exposure.” 


Joy Livingston 


Changing their own behavior included 
wearing different clothes, leaving the immediate 
situation, avoiding the man, or leaving the job 
(quitting or transferring). Talking to others 
meant reporting the man’s behavior (calling for 
help or telling their peers). Dealing with the 


man included distracting him, tolerating or 
objecting to his behavior, or fighting back. 

The overwhelming majority of women 
(87%) said they would act in response to 
harassment, while relatively few (13%) chose to 
ignore it, Livingston found. Of those subjects 
who said they would act, 75 percent said they 


_would deal directly with the harasser, and 60 


percent said they would “object,” by defining 
the man’s behavior as inappropriate rather than 
tolerating or fighting it. 

Compared to those whd said they would 
confront the man directly, only 14 percent of 
the women said they would choose to change 
their own behavior. Perhaps surprisingly, even a 
smaller percentage said they would involve 


- other people; only 12 percent would publicize a 


man’s behavior or warn their peers. 

Examining potential determinants of stra- 
tegy choice, Livingston considered whether the 
choice to take action or ignore sexual harass- 
ment was related to demographic characteris- 
tics, experience, attitudes, or incidence. The 
circumstances of the situation, rather than the 
woman herself, seemed: to dictate the respon- 
dent’s reaction to sexual harassment. 

Job status affected a woman’s decision to 
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act or ignore, and type of behavior also had a 
Significant effect. Livingston found ‘women 
tend to ignore behavior more often when they 
are of the game low status as their male haras- 
sers. While “object’’ strategy was mentioned 
‘Most often across all status relations, tolerance 
Was noted more often than fighting back except 
when women were in a higher position than 
men; at which point the use of fighting-back 
seemed to increase. Moreover, an increase in 
action was reflected as behavior increased in 
severity. Women reacted least often to staring, 
and equally often to the other behaviors. 

- Livingston stated that her research repre 
sents preliminary or pilot work on the topic of 
sexual harassment. It provides clues and leads 
rather than conclusive answers. “I would use 
these ‘results as evidence of the need to expose 


the problem,” Livingston said, “both in order 
to cléarly ‘define sexual objectification as 


inappropriate in work settings, and to increase 
awareness as to its frequency.” 
Professor Hasazi assisted Livingston in the 


methodology and design of her research. As for } 


the content of the study, “Joy herself was the 
expert in the area,” Hasazi said. “She’d done a 
tremendous amount of independent reading 
and research on women’s issues... Basically, she 
was the resident expert in the department.” 

According to Ralph Underhill, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, and a specialist in 
statistical research, Livingston’s study “was 
very well done. It was one of the better mas- 
ter’s theses I’ve seen.”” 

Conceming the results of Livingston’s 

i work, “you can’t generalize very much from 
initial studies. You can’t draw specific con- 
clusions from the percentages,” Hasazi stated. 

“But it (the study) certainly is valid for these 
| things are happening... Joy’s study is important 
in pointing out how to more systematically 
approach the problem. It points the way.’ 
Campus Mail Dispute 

“I took my questionnaire to Dr. (Richard) 
Powers, (then) ‘Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent,” Livingston said, “requesting permission 
to get computer-printed mailing labels to 
distribute it. After reviewing it with legal and 
labor advisors, he told me I couldn’t have 
them... Furthermore, he forbade me use of the 

campus meil to distribute my questionnaire.” 

When she asked for an explanation, Living- 
ston said, “Powers gave me a lot of bureaucratic 
jargon — he played politician. His reasoning was 
obscure. He suggested that I conduct my 
research at another place, like GE or IBM.” 

Livingston proceeded to hand address and 

hand deliver almost 1000 questionnaires to 
UVM female employees. ‘“‘A few days after I 
} distributed them,” she said, “Dr. Musty 

I received a call from the Academic Program 

|Support Office informing him that they had 

i been confiscated and were being held in that 

h office.” 

A week later, said Livingston, the Acade- 

i mic Program Support Office made them avail- 
able to her without explanation, requiring her 
to retrieve them. 

“It’s worth nothing that the questionnaire 
was mild,” said Livingston. “If an institution is 
so uptight as to make such a move, it must be 
threatened.” 

“| was up against institutional paranoia,” 
she continued. “I strongly believe they (UVM 

officials) were uptight about it (sexual harass- 
ment)... They were making a desperate attempt 
to prevent its exposure.” 

“I’m empathetic with Joy’s concern that 
university research is not censored,” said Lynne 
‘Bond, assistant professor of psychology and 
Livingston’s academic advisor. “But I’m not 
sure if they (the administration) even knew the 
content of Joy’s questionnaire then (when she 
was denied use of the mail).” 

“In any case,” Bond. continued, “the 
interception of mail coming back was upsetting. 
It was probably a poor choice of action on their 
part.” 

Associate Professor of Psychology Joseph 
Hasazi, Who was a member of Livingston’s 


has ‘been neither" “updated nor ‘publicized, 


Lawson said “.. there are no existing policy 
restrictions placed upon the use’ of the Messen- 


ger Service when such a service is used in |. 


conjunction with University of Vermont 
scholarly or research activities.” 

* Livingston said the administration’s actions 
were “an infringement of academic freedom... 
which is an’ sepererick important issue at a 


university.” 


“The Academic Support Office stopped 
the mail,”..Musty said, “without consulting 
(then Assistant Executive Vice President). 
Powers first. Later Powers. raised the question 
as to why the questionnaire hadn’t been clear- 
ed, Then he raised the question as to why it had 
to be cleared. In fact, it didn’t, because it was a 
legitimate use of campus mail.” 

“Joy’s research was reviewed before the 
questionnaire went out,” Musty continued. 
“There may have been some confusion at the 
Academic Support Office, since there was no 
record of university committee review — it 
wasn’t required.” 

“It°was all 2 matter of misunderstanding,” 
Musty said, “I don’t believe there was bad 
intent by any university official to stop re- 
search.” 

Associate Vice President of Research 
Richard Lawson, who is also -Dean of the 
Graduate College, said “I conclude that the 
events that surrounded (Livingston’s) experi- 
ence with the Messenger Service... resulted from 
(a) the lack of a publicized version of the 1968 
(campus mail) policy, (b) the sensitive nature of 
your research project, and (c) the failure to 
take certain precautions to desensitize the 
University community to your research pro- 
ject. Dick Powers sequestered the question- 
naires, and held them in abeyance according to 
a number of considerations. First, the fictional-’ 
ized scenarios used in the questionnaire inclu- 
ded names of male employees at UVM. Ob- 
viously that caused a great deal of consterna- 
tion. Secondly, it was difficult to determine the 
existing guidelines governing the use of campus 
mail in regards to research. There is no explicit 
statement about research and other scholarly 
activities... We obviously need a_ clearcut 
policy.” z 

The protection of privacy was also a 
concern of the Academic Program Support 
office, said Director Selma Bloomberg. As a 
public institution, UVM is required by federal 
law to protect human subjects. “Noncom- 
pliance could cost us federal funds,” Bloomberg 
said. 

Bloomberg was Director of the Office of 
Academic Program Support when that office 
intercepted Livingston’s questionnaire. How- 
ever, she could not remember the basis upon 
which the decision was made. 

“It could’ve been because of human 
experimentation or campus mail... 1 don’t 
remember if it was an absolute action of our 
office, or if it was by the way... I don’t remem- 
ber if it was under Dr. Powers’ order... Maybe I 
got one (of the questionnaires) myself and said, 
‘Hey, I, don’t think this should go through.” 

Research at UVM which involves human 
subjects, whether biological or sociological, 
must first be approved by an ethics committee, 
according to federal law. Review of proposals 
may take place on one or two levels. Research 
which is not funded by grants, as in Living- 
ston’s case, must only be reviewed by an 
interdepartmentally delegated review commit- 
tee. Research which does receive funds from 
grants must be reviewed, in addition, by the 
‘university review committee. 

“People need to know they have-a right 
not to participate in studies ‘like this,” said 
Bloomberg. “People tend to be intimidated (by 
officiallooking questionnaires)... It’s like hav- 
ing a doctor arbitrarily taking your blood to 
study,” said Bloomberg. 

However, the consent form Livingston 
included with her .questionnaire read: “...I 
understand that I am free to refuse to partici- 

‘wish to participate, please 


thesis committee, said “I think it was probably } 


an unauthorized use of campus mail... I don’t 


know if it was unauthorized because of its} 
content. That’s possible. Its content may have} ft 


brought it to the attention of certain people. If 
it -had been more inocuous, no one would’ve 
noticed.” 

Information concerning the proper use of 
the Messenger Service is missing from the latest 
revision of the University’s Officers Handbook, 
and confusion has resulted since the mail policy 


have the y to intercept it, or to open 
it... We can only deny the use of the campus 


‘ correspondence or» for receiving 
magazines not related to your work at. the 
university. - pode 
Along. with cack of ‘her questionnaires, 
Livingston provided a fully addressed but 
unstamped return envelope. She did not in- 
struct her respondents to use either campys or 
federal mail service to return the question- 
naires. f 
Livingston assumed that it was the right of 
women respondents-to._ choose .to-use either the 
U.S. post or campus mail. She reported that 
all but three chose’ to sénd their completed 
questionnaires through campus mai]. Of the 
980 women who received, the questionnaire, 
157 returned it, and'135 of these included a 
signed consent form, which stated that partici- 
pation in completing the questionnaire. was 
voluntary and that anonymity was guaranteed. 

Three of her.subjects, according to Living- 
ston, sent their questionnaires by federal mail. 
The envelopes containing those questionnaires 
were stamped and postmarked by the U.S. oe 
service. 

Thus the ‘interception of her Pe | 
instrument raises questions concerning an 
individual’s right to use a mail service with a 
guarantee that one’s letter will arrive, intact and 


-without delay to the addressee. 


“I did not disobey the prohibition to use 
campus mail,” Livingston argued. “It was any 
subject’s choice, their discretion, to use campus 
or U.S. mail. That was their right.” Besides, she 
added, “I had no funds to pay for stamps.” 

“Not only is academic freedom an issue 
here,” Livingston continued, “but so is the 
invasion of privacy... I had informed my 
subjects that their anonymity was guaranteed... 
The women who replied were willing to discuss 
a very touchy issue — what they included on 
their questionnaires was potentially damaging 
to them.” 

Livingston noted that several envelopes 
were not sealed, and that “...there’s no way of 
telling if they were opened by officials who had 
them.” 

“Pm not familiar with the Livingston 
case,” Snyder admitted, “‘but we wouldn’t have 
known the contents of those envelopes any- 
way... If the wrong people opened them,” he 
observed, “it could’ve been very embarrassing 
to the people who'd sent them.” 

It seems that the Office of Academic 
Support did know what Livingston’s envelopes 
contained, for it was that office which held 
them. 

“Our office is concerned with the appro- 
priateness of campus mail use and also for its 
confidentiality,” said Snyder. “If it’s private 
mail, it should be sealed, stamped ‘confiden- 
tial,” or hand delivered.” 

Livingston’s situation was more complica- 
ted that the debate over the use of campus mail 
or the review by ethical committees. ““Many 
people on campus complained about the 
questionnaire itself,’ Musty said. “The com- 
plaints were of two types: one was the kind of 
reaction that you get.to questionnaires that are 
personal. The questionnaire referred to Ameri¥ 
can morality... it made people say to them- 
selves, ‘who has the right to ask me this?’” 

“The other kind of complaint,” Musty 
continued, “was from male employees who felt 
threatened.” 

Legal Implications 

Only in recent years has the issue of sexual 
harassment bégun to be discussed more openly 
by women. A growing awareness of the scope 
and complexity of the problem is emerging, as 
well as an increasing number of court cases filed 
by women, Yale University has the distinction 
of being the first institution to be sued for 
sexual harassment of students. Numerous 
articles as well as court cases confirm that the 
problem of sexual harassment in the workplace 
and cn campus may be far more extensive than 
previously realized. 

“Fear of ridicule, and a sense of hopeless- 
ness about the problem and a feeling that it’s a 
‘personal’ dilemma have kept the problem 
concealed,” according to the National Alliance 


asked for it. The Alliance argues that when a 


if something is obviously obscene, or if|man is in a position of power, such as that of a 


r or professor, the woman may be 
rced or feel forced to submit. Furthermore, 


Snyder added, “You can’t use campus maillif she does attempt to reject such overtures, she 


for purely personal things either, like your own 


face adverse reactions. 


Several courts -have ruled that sexual 
harassment on the job constitutes sex discri- 
mination under Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act, and in some instances have awarded 
damages to women. Whether sexual harassment 
against students constitutes sex discrimination 
under Title [X of the Education Amendments i is 
now under litigation. ’ 

Prior to 
statistics on the incidence of sexuial-harassment. 
A Redbook. magazine. survey of 9, 000 clerical 
and professional women produced the first 
national data, 92 percent of the respondents 
had experienced overt physical harassment, 
sexual remarks and leering, with the majority 
regarding this behavior as a serious problem at 
work. Almost 50 percent said that they or 
someone they knew had quit or been fired 
because of harassment, and 75 percent believed 
that if they complained to an official, nothing 
would be done. ~ 

‘An Ad Hoc Group on Equal Rights for 
Women at the United Nations documented the 
problem there. Not only did the group discovet 
that harassment was a problem, but it also 
discovered that the study of it was a problem. 
Ironically, a questionnaire for UN employees 
was confiscated by UN officials before comple- 
tion, severely limiting needed information. 

At a ‘recent meeting of the Association for 
Women in Science, a national organization for 
women professionals and scientists, a substan- 
tial number of women attendants reported they 
had experienced sexual harassment by men who 
were in positions to affect. their careers. None 
of the women had publicly discussed the 
problem before, and most had not realized how 
widespread it was. 

Although the data concerning the scope of 
the problem on campus is slim, it seems likely 
that colleges are not exempt from this hidden 
but serious problem. 

Sexual harassment is an emerging legal 
issue, raising many questions which the courts 
must answer. A key issue is whether or not 
sexual harassment is a violation of laws which 
prohibit discrimination, such as Title VHI or the 
Civil Rights Act, which prohibits employment 
discrimination based on sex, and Title IX of the 
Education Amendments which prohibits sex 
discrimination in federally assisted education 
programs. 

Several 


lower courts have ruled that 


harassment is a violation of Title VII, while- 


others have’ ruled to the contrary. Ultimately 
the Supreme Court may have to decide whether 
sexual harassment is merely the “attraction of 
males to females, and females to males” and 
therefore merely “a private matter,” or whether 
it constitutes a discriminatory term or condi- 
tion of employment based on sex. 

A 1977 federal ‘ruling made in a prelimi- 
nary hearing on the lawsuit brought against 
Yale indicates that sexual harassment of stu- 
dents may be a violation of Title IX. The ruling 
stated that “...academic advancement condi- 
tioned upon submission to sexual demands 
constitutes sex discrimination in education.” 
-—. The case involved an undergraduate who 
alleged that she was offered an “A” in a course 
in her major field if she would agree to her 
professor’s sexual proposition. She refused, and. 
complained about the incident both orally and 
in writing to Yale officials. She received a 
“C” in the course which she claimed was 
retaliation for her refusal and not a fair repre- 
sentation of the quality of her work. 

The student charged that Yale University’s 
“failure to combat sexual harassment of female 
undergraduates and its refusal to institute 
mechanisms and procedures to address com- 
plaints and make investigations of such harass- 
ment interferes with the educational process 
and denies equal opportunity in education.” 
Yale has denied the charges, and the case has 
since beén decided in its favor. 

The absence of a formal administrative 
procedure for bringing complaints to the 
attention of responsible officials may also 
violate Title IX. Under Title IX, institutions 
receiving federal financial assistance must adopt 
grievance procedures for complaints of sex 
discrimination. 

Livingston has been awarded her master’s 
degree in social psychology from UVM. Now 
working in student counseling at the College 
of William and Mary, Virginia, Livingston 
reported that her current focus is assertiveness 
training. She is considering a return to UVM to 
continue her research on sexual harassment o. 
working women. 
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By Sarah Bailey 

“Mine is an insurgent. cam- 
paign “for the Democratic pri- 
mary.” This statement by Cali- 
fornia . Governor Edmund 
“Jerry” Brown set the' tone 
for -his_ introduction to “the 
Burlington community at a 
capacity-filled Ira Allen chapel 
last Tuesday, 

Brown appeared at UVM 
Tuesday as part of a two-day 
sweep through the state, meeting 
with the public in Montpelier 
and Burlington. Best known for 
the landmark Proposition 13 tax 
cut and his relationship with 
roek singer Linda Ronstadt, 
Brown fielded questions and 
aired his own views on how 
government should work in 
America. 

“We need to shift to a more 
caring society,” stressed Brown. 
“It’s not just an idea, it’s a 
necessity.” . Throughout his pre- 
sentation. he referred back to the 
human element of existence that 
he feels is central. to almost 
every issue. 

Energy, a central theme to 
Campaign ’80, was a focal point 
of Brown’s talk and of questions 
posed to him by the capacity 
crowd. “I am firmly opposed to 
nuclear power... I feel that we 
should have not just a two-year 
moratorium, but a permanent 
_one.”” He compared the chance 
of a meltdown occurring to that 
of a 747 crashing into‘the Rose 
Bowl game. “The odds are 
phenomenally small,” he stated, 
“but Three Mile Island was like 
that 747 crashing into the 


’ parking lot of that stadium.” 


Brown called for more small 
hydroelectric plants and-the use 
of solar, and geothermal energy 
as alternative sources of power 
for the future. He also urged the 
development of co-generation, a 


process that utilizes waste steam - 


in large industrial situations for 
electrical generation. 

Brown believes: that decen- 
tralized energy is important, and 
urged that numerous smaller 


energy sources’ be set up as 


opposed to centrally located 
large plants. 

The governor introduced 
the concept of a “U.S. buying 
authority” to channel all oil 


imports into. the country. “It ] 
will ~ establish government-to- 


government pufchases of oil and 
stabilize “the. prices.” Brown 


supported the, windfall profits 


tax, stating that the revenue 


ftom it should be used to 
develop efficient public trans- 
portation. 

Using the theme of “mass 
transit for people, not mass 
transit for. missiles,’ Brown 
opposed the missile program. 
“It’s a dangerous escalation of 
the arms race,” he warned, “‘and 
diverts from the central mission 
of disarmament.” 


“The space program “and the, 


potential of space research was 
discussed at length. “The pio- 
neering spirit is always in the 
human mind,” he stated. “It’s 
part of the evolutionary des- 
tiny:” 

Brown also. felt that 
increased space research would 
help to steer the military indus- 
try away from developing and 
producing weapons systems as 
the disarmament process was 
effected. “It’s a peaceful outlet 
for military production, it gives 
the industry something more 
benign.” 


* popular topic. 


spac 
aspect for Brown: “As we put 
more people into space from 
different countries, working to- 
gether, we’ll develop citizens of 
the earth. It will break down the 
barriers of nationality.” 

Brown challenged the idea 
that a balanced budget implied 


- geduced social services. ‘People 


just don’t have the guts to do 
what’s needed — to reduce 
spending or increase taxes.” 
National health was another 
Brown agreed 
with the idea of a national 
health insurance program, but 
felt it was not complete. “lI 
don’t think we should pay $30 
million ‘for ‘purely . pathological 
health care,” he -stated; citing 
excessive hospital bills and use 
of chemical treatments. “We 
need to impose’ some cost 
containment.” : 
He also stressed other as- 
pects to health care. ““Your body 
is not just a machine. People feel 
that they can push it to its 
limits, fill it with junk food, 
abuse it, and then get it repaired. 
One has to involve the mind/ 
body/spirit aspect.” 
Brown then outlined his 
concept for a “new economic 
order” in America. He noted 
that within 25 years, only 12 
percent of the world’s popula- 
tion will have any sizable wealth. 
“We must change our attitudes,” 
he said. “We can stabilize prices 
in America, although it will take 
a while.” He _ believes that 
inflation comes from “gearing 
up the system to waste, to 
consume, and to build things 
that fall apart.” 


e capacity audience at Ira 
Allen responded positively to 
‘much of Brown’s presentation, 
applauding at the conclusion of 


almost every answer. Brown 


_ appeared in -tune with the 


audience, answering the last few 


questions at length, despite his. 


campaign manager’s urgings 


about lack of time. 
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By Nelson Hockert-Lotz 

“My dream, my ideal world,” said 
California Governor Edmund “Jerry”’- 
Brown, “is a world of conservation of the 
earth, and sharing among its inhabitants.” 

‘We need dreams,” said Brown, “the - 
political machine is just the hopes and 
fears and feelings and desires of great 
numbers.of people.” As a Jesuit recluse, 
Brown studied the ‘lives of the saints, and 
developed his powers of introspection. It 
was one.of the experiences which 
changed his life, he said. And:growing up 
in a political family, “politics comes 
naturally.” 

‘“He’s the. philosopher king of our 
times,” said one student, after seeing 
Brown speak Tuesday at Ira Allen Chapel 
on the UVM campus. A capacity crowd’ 
illed at auditorium, and an 


, despite 


*m mounting an insurgent cam- 
paign to change the Democratic party, as 
well as the nation,” Brown told the 
largely student crowd, after breezing in 
25 minutes late. ‘ 

Jerry Brown is running for president, 
and, though some refuse to take him 
seriously — hé joked earlier that his 
chances of winning the Democratic 
nomination were “one in three” — he 


plans-to win. 
eek&eSEREE 
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_Marc Aprea, advance man. 


Monday was a long day for candidate 
Brown — he had risen at 6:30 to make a 


_ 7:30 breakfast with New England Demo- 


cratic governors. In the course of the day, 
Brown had ridden from Bangor, Maine, 
through New Hampshire, and finally 
reached Burlington, shortly. after 10:30. 
He had made seven speak-and-run appear- 
ances along the way, skipping junch-and 
dinner in the process. . 

In the back of an unmarked state 
police cruiser, racing to keep a scheduled 
live appearance on Channel 3’s 11:00 
news, I asked if his campaign had a theme 
song. “Why not,” Brown proposed, 
“Running on Empty?” He smiled, and his 
lips twitched as though he had been 
about to laugh and had thought better of 


His advance man, Marc Aprea, had 
told me that Brown often smiles, but he 
very seldom laughs. Brown is a serious 
NOVEMBER 29, 1979 


. 


, Man, said Aprea, perhaps the most serious 


man he has ever met. 

As a bachelor, “‘no one ever calls him 
home; he is free to work all day, and 
all night, if he has to,” said Aprea, In 
California, the business of the state is his 
life, and he frequently. puts in 16-hour 
work days. Often he leaves both his staff, 
and his opposition, frazzled. 


The bulk of his campaign staff had - 


already settled in at the Ramada Inn, 
popping the tops off beer bottles, milling 
around an aide who had just arrived with 


take-out Polynesian food,: and settling- 


down to watch USC trounce UCLA 
49-14. 
All of which was irrelevant to Brown, 


so wound up from the day’s campaigning 


that upon arriving at the motel he 
bounced from room to room, making 


€ phone calls and greeting people. So 


wound up, in fact, that he managed to 
shake my hand and ask my name -. 
looking me directly in the eye, saying 
“Good, Good to meet you”’ — three times 
within fifteen minutes. 
ESSE SE 

Jerry Brown, is “forging a new 
coalition” of those not traditionally 
represented in the political process. Those 
left out of the political mainstream have 
“a unique creativity to offer” Brown said, 
and he had told a gathering of 300 
organic farmers earlier in the evening that 
he wanted to “join with the energy” of 
alternative political movements across the 


“You will find that Jerry Brown is 
better versed on the issues than any of 
the other major candidates,” Aprea told 
me Monday morning. But after hearing 
Brown speak three times, I was no longer 


, suve what the issues really were. 


I don’t mean to imply. that Brown is 
not wellersed, or that he skirts the 
issues in his talks. He doesn’t. 

Energy .policy, for example, is one of 


. Brown’s specialties. While in Vermont, 


Brown called for the creation of a nation- 
al energy authority to purchase crude oil 
from OPEC at the lowest contract rates it 


can, and displace the “‘seven sisters” 


manipulation of the “spot market” and 
curb extortionary profits. He called for 
an immediate freeze on the price of home 
heating oil, asserting that rising world 
crude oil prices alone do not account for 
the’ exorbitant price-hikes of the oil 
companies. 


“.. asking a presidential 


candidate ‘what’s your 


solution to this problem?’ 
is symptomatic of the old 
paradigm of centralized 
power. Well, we have to 
share that burden.” 


oo 

Brown called for an immediate halt 
in the construction of nuclear power 
plants under way, and drew enthusiastit 
applause when he said that construction 
of the Seabrook nuclear facility should be 
stopped. 

“We don’t need Seabrook,” he said. 
‘He called for- conservation, noting,tha 


_ the U.S. now wastes 30-40% of its present 


country. 

“I don’t see myself as a role model, I 
simply live according to my convictions,” 
Brown told me in the car. Brown sleeps 
on a mattress on the floor of a $250-a- 
month apartment, rather than in the $1.3 
million governor’s mansion built by 


a 


“You will find that Brown 
is better versed on issues 


than any of the other 
major candidates. ” 


SS 
eee 
then-governor Ronald Reagan; he is 
chauffered in a °’74 Plymouth since 


_ordering the state executive limousine to 


be sold, and he is a vegetarian. All this has 
been played up by the media, but it was 
never done, he says, for the media. 

As the television cameras zero in for 
a close-up, ten minutes later, Brown 
responds to the charge that he isa dream- 
er. 

“I don’t think it’s bad to be a dream- 
er,” he says. “We, who can explore the 
universe,” have the creativity to solve our 
problems on earth. 

-“Spaceship Earth.” 4 

“Breaking down parochial national- 
ism, as we recognize that we are all 
citizens of the earth.” . °* 

“Our whole ‘attitude is that we're 
number one, we’re the center. It’s going 
to be hard, but the rest of the world will 
force it on us, if we don’t recognize... 
that we are common sharers of the 
earth...” ; - 

’ “Getting away from a throw-away 


culture, from a. propensity for waste,- 


from the consumption ethic...” 
“The exploration of space is the 
ultimate human destiny...” 


energy consumption. 

“We import 25% of our energy,” 
Brown said, “We're importing the waste.” | 

Brown knows his stuff, all right, but 
those aren’t the real issues for him. The 
real issues are matters of personal con- 
sciousness. ; 

“I think asking a presidential candi- 
date, ‘what’s your solution to this prob- 
lem?’ is symptomatic of the old paradigm 
‘of centralized power. Well, we have to 
share that burden. Although I’m running 
for this centralized job, together I think 
we can affect... decentralization.” 

“Government is an instrument which 
reflects the values and aspirations of a 
people.” 

“I expect to learn as I teach, and 
evolve as I go along.” : 

“I sense that there is a feeling of 
disencham{ment with the language of 
politics...” 

Jerry Brown is actively rewriting the 
language of politics. He is redefining the 
issues, as something broader; as some- 
thing vast and psychological. And person- 
al consciousness has never been a political 
platform before. 

Are you on the spaceship, or are you 
still stuck in the old paradigm of politics? 

Fe Pett ttt) bec 

_ “More mellowspeak?” asked one 
late-arriving correspondent at Brown’s 
Montpelier conference. 

’ “Yeah, more mellowspeak.” 

“But I’ve already spoken long 
enough,” Brown was saying. “Let’s get to 
know. each. other on a more informal 
basis. Feel free to grab some food. Feel 
free to come up to me and ask any 
questions of me personally ; and I'll try to 
answer,” : 

_ There were egg-salad sandwiches on 
whole wheat, and a small pot of honey 
replaced sugar by the coffee machine. 


“The Cuban troop crisis?” Jerry 
Brown affects befuddlement. 3 

“The question was, what would Ido 
about Russian troops in Cuba? I won- 
der... could anyone tell me... Whatever 
happened to that?” 

Scattered laughter from the crowd. 

“You don’t hear anything about that 
anymore. It was all over the front page, 
certain senators were holding press 
conferences, the President was on TV.” 

“Gee, that’s interesting,” Brawn said, 
drawing the audience into his monologue. 
“It’s altogether off the front page. A few 
thousand combat troops in Cuba, with 
no sea-or air potential, we were really 
worried for a while...” 

“It was one of those pseudo-media 
events, that leaves you wondering, 
whatever happened?” . 


Photo by Cindy Floyd 


“the most serious man...”” 

“There are Soviet submarines in the 
Atlantic with nuclear missiles aimed at us, 
we live under the constant threat of 
vaporization, and we _ were worried 
about...” 

KERREKSE 

Brown’s campaign manager was fran- 
tic, glancing at his watch, He had banged 
his fist on the stage-ten minutes before, 
and Brown had glanced over and held up 
one finger. They had been late at UVM; 
they would .be later still for Brown’s 
appearance at Dartmouth. 

Brown was in fine form, taking on 
the nukes, calling the investigation of 
Three-Mile Island “a case of rearranging 


the furniture on the Titanic” and quoting 


Jane Fonda, that having James Schle- 
singer as Secretary of Energy was “like 
having Dracula guard the blood bank.” 

“A cheap shot,” he said, “but I had° 
to get it in.” ni 

Brown surged on. His campaign 
manager threw up his arms in disgust, and 
glanced at his watch, still again. But 
Brown wasn’t paying any attention. 

Jerry Brown was laughing, and he 
looked as though he were on top of the 
world. He held a thousand students in eye 
contact, and all he could see was what 
could be, and perhaps he would be a part 
of that, he could feel it. 
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Some Odds and Loose Ends. . 


By Curtis ‘Haynes 

An old proverb warns, “He 
who. looks into a crystal ball 
should. be. prepared to. eat 
crushed glass.” 

Such skeptical sayings are 
most true,When making political 
predictignsjsbiit the Vermont 
political sweepstakes of 1980: 


should “be as predictable asthe * 
generally dackluster campaigns ad 


1978. 

Vermont Republicans usual- 
ly fare better in a presidential 
election year, and Vermont will 
probably give its three electoral 
votes; to the Republican presi- 
dential: nominee. 

- © But traditionally _Republi- 
can Vermont has changed. over 


the past 20 years; Vermonters 


now tend to vote for the candi- 
date rather than blindly for the 
party. Though RepUblicans hold 
a U.S. Senate and Congress seat 
and the Governor’s chair, Demo- 
crats hold most major statewide 
offices and a seat in the US. 
Senate. . Bee 

1980 will feature one excit- 
ing race, three laughers, and 
some interesting positioning by 
some young faces in search of 
‘future prominence. * 


GOVERNOR .. ; 

The race . for . Governor 
should be a knock-down, drag- 
out, mudslinging — free-for-all 
among ‘Republican Governor 


Richard “Snelling, Democratic 


Attorney. General Jerome Dia- 
mond, an@ indepengent Danie} 
Woodward. 

Diamond ‘and Snelling have 
a long standing bitter feud and 
seem eager to settle it once and 
for all. Snelling is expected to 
announce soon for a third term, 


But lately, Snéliing has appeared - 
more interested in national poli- 
tics with his one man crusade to 


_draft Gerald Ford for President. — 
_ However, there is‘no Republican 


réady to. take Snelling’s place in 
the:state’s top spot. 

Diamond will be challenged 
int. the Pepaeratie primary by 
Speaker: ‘of the House Timothy 

O’Cennor...Diamond -is a tough 
and seasoned campaigner where- ‘ 
as O’Connor lacks statewide 
recognition. Diamond has irked 
some. people with his openly 
political ‘style of ‘running the 
Attorney General’s Office. 
O’Conner, on the other hand, 
has taken a careful middle of the 
rcad course as: Speaker and was 
re-elected to the post with the 
help of. Republican legislators. 
The Line . - 
Democratic Primary: 

Diamond 58% O'Connor 
42% 

General Election: 

Snelling 50%, 
45%, Woodward 5%. | 
Snelling 

Strengths: Two terms as 
Governor. Image as a capable 
administrator. 

Weaknesses: 
with. the  ! egislature. 
morale in state government. 


Diamond 


Ineffective 
Low 


Diamond. 

Strengths: Tough  cam- 
paigner. Two successful state- 
wide campaigns. 

- Weaknesses: Image as poli- 
tically. ambitious. Some contro- 


-versial cases as Attorney Gener- 


al... 


Woodward 
Strengths: Speaks his mind. 
Campaigning seriously. ~ 


- Democrat 
"Instead, Jeffords will run for a 


US. Representative. 


RY: Lack of name 
recognition. Little political base. 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES 
On. November 23° Republi- 


can Congressman James Jeffords... 


announced that he would not 
seek the U.S. Senate seat held by 
Patrick ~ Leahy. 


_fourth term as Vermont’s lone 
Jeffords 
decided that there wasn’t 
“enough difference between him- 
self and Leahy, but many people 


--tecognize that a’ Jeffords-Leahy 


race. would probably be too 
close to call. ; 

Moreover, if Jeffords did 
tun against Leahy, Democratic 
Lt. Governor Madeleine Kunin 
would have a good shot at 
Jeffords’ seat. Jeffords will un- 
doubtedly run for the Senate 
seat Senator Robert Stafford is 
expected to vacate in 1982. The 
only Democrat to announce is 
political unknown George Bixby 
of Vergennes. 


The Line 
General Election: 
Jeffords 70%, Bixby 30% 


Jeffords 
Strengths: Three terms in 
office. Widespread popularity. 
Weakne$ses: Shoot from the 
hip style. Not. a Republican 
party regular. 
Bixby 
Strengths: ? 


Weaknesses: 
known. 


Political un- 


U.S. SENATE 


Democrat Patrick Leahy 


will: be. difficult to’ beatin: his .° 


re-election bid: Jeffords’ deci- 
sion not to challenge Leahy 
“leaves three political lightweigh ts 
_ to test the Senator. So. far, 
, former Republican State Trea- 


surer Tom _ Evslin and James ° 


Mullin, former Republican State 
Chairman have all but announ- 
‘ced, Still waiting to jump.in-as a 
Conservative Party candidate is 
former Lt. Governor T. Garry 
Buckley. 


The Line 
Republican primary: 

Mullin 55%, Evslin 45% 
General Election: 

Leahy 60%, Mullin 33%, 
Buckley 7% 
Leahy 

Strengths: Incumbent. Has 
developed clout in Washington. 

Weaknesses: Poor . staff. 
Removed from Vermont. 


- 
—_ 


Mullin 
Strengths: 

sive. 
Weaknesses: 

known, Puts foot 


Money. Aggres- 


Not well 
in mouth. 


Buckley 

Strengths: Name 
tion. A real character. 
Weaknesses: Past his prime. 
Off the wall remarks. 


recogni- 


LT. GOVERNOR 

Should Lt. Governor Made- 
leine Kunin run for re-election, 
no one. will be able. to stand in 
her way. Kunin makes no secret 
of her desire to be Vermont’s 
first woman Governor-some day, 
but the question is . when. 

If Kunin runs for Governor 


in 1980, she would have’ to 


defeat O’Connor and Diamond 


in theprimary and Governor 
Snelling in the. General Election. 
Odds ,are Mrs. Kunin will stay 
“put for two’ more years and“go 
after the Govermorship in 1982. 
So far, no» “Republicans have 
“announced ‘an intention to run 
against Mrs. Kunin, for t the state’s 
number two. sgt Oh Ses, 


The Line: , 
oo. Mrs. Kunin will ‘be: unchal-' 
lenged> in ‘the itic : pri- 


es ae 


mary and. will “easily win re- 
. election with a: ‘minimum of 60% 


of the yote,. ih 


na Strengths: Statewide recog- 
nition. Popular figure, especially 
among women. 

Weaknesses: Lack..of admin- 
istrative’experience. ~ 


OTHER OFFICES 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Greg MacKensie, Diamond’s 
number. 2 man, will take on 
Scott Skinner in the Democratic 
primary. Skinner should win’ 
60% — 40% -based on name 
recognition from his unsuccess- 
ful 1976 senate primary Did. 
Republican State Senator David 
Gibson will probably challenge 
Skinner in a race, too close to 
call. 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
At least three or four 
Republicans are expected to 
announce, No’ Democrats in 
sight, unless the present Secre- 
tary of State, James Guest 


“decides to seek a third term. 


Guest could be re-elected. But if 
he chooses not to run, one of 
the Republicans, probably Judy 
Rosenstreich, will inherit the 


“ position: 
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SAGA MENU 


THURSDAY ‘ “FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


| MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


November. 29, 1979 ‘ November 30, 1979 


1.Waffles w/Whip 1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
Butter & Hot Syrup. ‘Butter & Hot Syrup 
2.Scrambled Eggs i 2.Soft & Medium 
Hash Browns | Boiled Eggs 
Pastry and Donuts | Lyonmaise Potatoes 
Pastry and Donuts 


" 1.Chili Dog 
2.Beef Turnover 
“with Gravy 
3.Egg Foo Yong 
‘Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


. 2. BBL, 
. 2.0ld Fashion Beef 
Casserole 
3.Assorted Cold — 
Cut Plate ww 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


Rek 
1.Turkey Cutlet 
2.Meatball Grinder 
3.Assorted Omelets 


1.Grilled Chop 
Steak 
2.Fried Fish 
j 3.Ratatouille 
] 


MARSH 

Roast Beef - 4 
Coupons 

Grilled Liver ‘and 
Onions’ - 3° Coupons 
Clam Basket - 

5 ia 


wae 
Supe¥ saiaa bic all 
dining rooms. Toss 
yourself into a 
Frenzy ~-..Enjoy! 


December 1, 1979 


1.Prench Toast with 
Whip Butter & Hot 
Syrup 

2.Fried Eggs 

Hearty Fries 

Pastry and Donuts 


-BRUNCH- 


/1.French Toast 

' 2.Scrambled Eggs 

| 3.Spanish Macaroni 
' Sausage Links 


! 


'2.Spaghetti with Meat 


‘ 
' 
t 
! 


| 


ree 


.1.Oven Baked and. BBO 


Chicken 


& Meatless Sauce 
3.Cheese Souffle 


’ 


wae ‘ 
Chips and Dip in all 
dining rooms. We wi 


December 2, 1979 


1.Blueberry Pancakes 
w/Whip Butter and 
Hot Syrup 
' 2.Poached Eggs 
Home Fries 
Pastry and Donuts 


LUNCH 
- BRUNCH - 
1.Waffles 
' 2.Scrambled Eggs 
3.Ground Beef. Pie 
Bacon 


DINNER 
Rak 
1. Roast Pork with 
Dressing 

2.Liver and Onions 
3.Eggplant Parmesan 
| MARSH - 
“| Bakéd Lasagan: - 
4 Coupons 

' Roast Pork with 

| Dressing~- 4 Coupons 

’ Quiche lorraine - 
3 Capone 


r 


Waterman ditiing room 
1l* offers a Cake & Ice 


"Chip In" on this meal Creaih bar to tempt 


your palate. 


nw 


~~ 


December 3, 1979 


1.Pineapple Fritters 
w/Whip Butter and 


2.Scrambled Eggs 
| Hash Browns 
| Pastry and Donuts 


5 


| 
| Hot Syrup 
| 
i 
' 
' 
| 
j 


; 2-Hamburger on Bun 
2.Tuna Noodle 
i Casserole 
3.Mixed Fruit Cold 
} Plate 
Open Face Salad 
Sandwich 


wee 


Roast Beef aujus 
gp it Pan Pie 


Vegetarian Casserole 


Baked Meatloaf - 
3 Coupons 
Western Omelet - 
5. ‘Coupons 


ane. v4 
if wake Your Own Tacos 
at Simpson, Waterman, 


Harris-Millis. 


Tantalizing taco's to 


December 4, 1979 


een 


1.French Toast with 
Whip Butter and 
Syrup ‘ 

2.Soft & Medium 
Boiled Eggs 


' Lyonnaise Potatoes 
' Pastry and Donuts 


Rte 


1.Ground Beef and 
Potato Pie 


; 2.Asst. Sandwiches 
: 3.Spinach Cheese 
| Open Face Salad 


Sandwich 


| 3. Potato Ssiilies w/ 


Applesauce 


December 5, 1979 


1.Hot Cakes w/Whip 
Butter and Hot 
Syrup: 

2.Fried Eggs 

Hearty Fries 

Pastry and Donuts 


1.Gritled Cheese and 
Grilled Ham and . 
Cheese Sandwich 

2.Turkey ala King 
on Toast 

3.Cheese and Brown 
Rice Casserole 


Open Face Salad 
b Sand ch 


ee 
1.Lasagna - Meat «& 
Meatless ~ 
2.Grilled Reuben 
3.Sweet and Seca 


Tacos -.3 Coupons 
Chicken Ct®w Mein - 
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By Martin Mann 
The Ward 6 Concerned 


| Citizens Association unanimous- 


ly voted a resolution opposing 
the closing of Adams’ School 


| Tuesday night after two hours of 


i] debate. 


Herbert Bloomenthal, Chair- 
man of the Buflington School 


"| Board, said he hoped the associa- 


Robert V: Daniels 


Photo by Cindy Floyd 


By Russell Glitman 

The feasibility of construct- 
ing a dome over part or all of the 
city of Winooski is part of a 
comprehensive $3.4 million en- 
ergy proposal Winooski will be 
sending to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 


tion would come up with some 
‘positive alternatives to the 
school closings. 


“We need solutions, con- — 


structive alternatives from you,” 
he told the group. 
The Association was formed 


jas a result of dissatisfaction with 


the Burlington Zoning Board 
and the Planning Commission's 
failure to check violations which 
are undermining the residential 
quality of the neighborhood, 
Robert Daniels said. (Daniels is 
president of the Association and 
a history professor at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont.) 

Daniels said he is opposed 
to the closing of schools because 
they contributed to the residen- 
tial character of the community. 


ment this December, Brenden 
Keleher, Deputy Director of 
Community Development, said. 
The Dome Study will cost 
$55,000. 

“We have received an initial 
favorable reaction from HUD,” 
Keleher said. “‘We’re doing the 


Concerned Citizens Launch 


- “Burlington is losing family 
households, Closing schools is 
simply going to ‘increase the 
flight of these households to the 
suburbs,” he said. 

“This area is zoned 100 
percent residential, There’s no 
way you’re gonna sell this school 
for anything. but classrooms,” 


| 


aimpalgt 


William McGrath, a South Union |* 


Street resident, said, 
Daniels blames . overenroll- 
ment at the university for 


their dwellings so 
could live in them. 


causing landlords to subdivide). 
‘students. 


“This area is zoned for| 
residential use only. The only | 
way a subdivision may éxist in|; 


this neighborhood is for the 
landlord to live in the building 
too,” he said. 

“There are an excess num- 
ber of students and they are 
unable to find dorm space. This 
is creating a temptation to 
developers to violate housing 
codes and squeeze students into 
rooming house arrangements 
where they are prohibited,” 
Daniels said. 


Science Fiction/Fact In Win 


preliminary work to put toge- 
ther a proposal,” Keleher said. 
“We hope to have it ready by 
December.” 

The proposal is only in the 
discussion stage. according to 
Keleher, but he said it has also 


been received favorably by city 


Winoaskis pimple or a bold new look toward ‘Architecture and energy 


conservation? 


nt 


Paul Flinn, a repre 


Site Concern which has been Paul Flinn ; 
| contracted by the city to design: —————— 


the landscape. for the project. 

Site Concern has been parti- 
cularly interested in visually 
connecting the project to the 
downtown business district, 
Firm 'saidy =<" 9° 77 OT 

“The design, by using simi 
lar building materials and tree 
plantings on the walks down 


NOVEMBER 29, 1979 


Street to the project, 

strong vertical 
element linking. the project to 
own,” he sai 


*4. : 
bles an 18th cen “fort, said 
Flinn. “We have designed a very 


fortress-like structure because of 
our choice of materials, which in 


turn ‘were dictated by “costs.”” © 


According to Flinn, large quarry 
stones will be used for the 
breakwater and shore areas. 


An approximately half acre 
park and two breakwaters with 
public:promonades are included 
in the plan. The lakeward height 
of the breakwaters will.be 106 
feet to. guard against flooding. 

‘Parking apparently will be a 

rob le, Flinn said. 


nt shoul d have aq es lity to it.” 


~ He’ people use the 


park walk rather than drive, as 
_most parking will be reserved for 
condominium owners. 

‘According to Site Concern 
figures,” if the plans they havé 
developed are used, the project 
can be built within cost, “with: 
quality.” J 


city 


City Attorney Joseph 
McNeil spoke to the group on 
zoning regulations, how to 
appeal zoning decisions and 
types of public hearings which 
may be called. 

More than 50 _ people 
showed up for the first general 


ski 


OO 


residents and officials. 


“We are not talking about 
Keleher about the dome. “That’s why 


building the thing,” 


es 
p Amomney Jaen MENet Sane 


~ 
-~. 


meeting oO 
Daniels said he will be sending a 
letter of incorporation to the 
Secretary of State in Montpelier 
this week. 

Ward 6 is known as the Hill 
Section and lies west of Red- 
stone campus. 7 


square mile. , / 
Keleher welcomes criticism 


said, “We just want to know if we’re conducting the study — to 
this type of construction is pose a long list of questions and 
useful and productive for the find answers. We don’t even 


city of Winooski.” - 


know if we want it. That’s why 


Energy conservation is the we’re doing the study.” 


principle. reason for conducting 


Another study to look into 


this type of study, according to the economic feasibility of a 
Keleher. He pointed out that if Winooski municipal utility to 


the temperature outside the provide the ci 


“We dont even know 


with —electric 


if we want it. 


That’s why we're doing the study. ” Keleher 


i ea es 


dome was below zero, the 
interior temperature would be 
above freezing, “a tremendous 
saving in energy costs.” 

Similar constructions, such 
as the Pontiac Silver dome 
complex in Michigan, have used 
fiberglass with a teflon or silicon 
coating. Keleher said the only 
other example of a city with a 
dome was a proposed 50-acre 
new city in Manitoba which will 
be covered with a dome. Winoo- 
ski covers 800 acres, nearly a 


power will cost $45,000. 

The comprehensive proposal 
includes two and a half million 
dollars requested to redevelop a 
hydro-electric plant in the 
Forest Hills Mill on the Winooski 
River, Keleher said. Another 
$800,000 will be used to fit 
solar water heaters on buildings 
and for weatherization. 

Keleher said the study on 
the dome will be completed 
sometime in 1982, if funding is 
sranted by HUD. 


Oops, We Goofed... 


Our November 16 cover 
story, “Nudity: A Novelty in 
Rutland” was incorrectly laid 
out. Here are the final para- 
graphs as they should have been 
placed. 

“The doorman also said 
Gray was approached by Rut- 
land Mayor Gilbert Godnick for 
a political contribution. When 
Gray refused, the doorman says 
Godnick called up parents of 
Catholic school children suggest- 
ing forms of harassment. 

“People got their kids to 
call my house to tell me that 
‘what I’m doing is wrong and 
that I’m working for the devil. 
It’s annoying, but I really feel 
sorry for these parents. What a 
way to bring up your kids,” 
Gray said. 

» “Are you « kidding;” «said: 
Godnick, when informed of the 
statements. “I’ve heard of alot 
of asinine things before, but that 


takes the cake. I never approach- 
ed anyone for political contribu-" 
tions.” 

_  Godnick said the city had 
done everything it could to close 
Studio C and predicted that the 
city and Studio C would meetin 
the courts. before December: 
Godnick was not optimistic 
about the outcome. “It looks 
like we'll have to go to the 
legislature to close them down,” 
he said. 

Until they do, Studio C will 
be open for business. As Ste- 
fanou said, “The show will go - 
on!” 


The photos for. the story 
were taken by Cindy Floyd, 
Bottom left was an interior shot 
of Studio C. Bottom left of page 
‘13, The White Knight. Top right, : 
page i 3. taka th aed the 
club consultant, and bottom 
right, John Gray, owner of 
Studio C. 


i ~ 
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on fran 


The latest. news on. the 
hostage situation in Iran is that.... 

The White House - has 
appealed to the public to. de- 
mand the release of the. Ameri- 
can hostages in Iran by. writing 
to Iran’s U.S. mission. 

President Carter also sug- 
gests that Church bells be rung 
at noon each day until the 49. 
Americans being held at the U.S. 
Embassy in Tehran are freed. 

Carter told six foreign am- 
bassadors who presented their 
credentials today that he’s “‘de- 
termined to work as peacefully 
as possible’ to achieve the 
earliest possible release of the 


hostages. He also said: “The 


inviolability of embassies is 
absolutely indispensable in eas- 
ing tensions.-that exist among 
nations.” 

Senator Bennett Johnston 
also met with President Carter at 
the White House this morning. 
The Louisiana democrat says he 
feels Carter plans some ‘sort. of 
retaliation against Iran once the 
Americans are released from the 
embassy. Johnston also says 
Carter made it clear the honor 
of the United. States comes 
before the hostages: And John- 
ston said the President is -not 
prepared to do just anything to 


get them released. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Secur- 
ity. Council, faced with an 
Iranian request for delay, has 
decided to go ahead with- its 
meeting later ‘today on the 


Iran crisis. But the session will 


be limited to-two speakers, and 
any decisive action has been put 
off. until Saturday. Diplomats 
say the current council president 
(Bolivian ambassador Sergio 
Patagios de Vizzio) will make a 
new appeal for release of the 49 
hostages at the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran. The other speaker today 


American hostages must be put 
on trial as spies. But it’s not 
clear whether he has, in fact, 
decided to go ahead with the 
trials. 


Inside Iran today: The theo- 
ry that anarchy in the troubled 
Middle East state. was also 
reinforced today when a group 
of political parties declared that 
Ayatollah Khomeini’s new Isla- 


will be the Secretary-General—yic Constitution will probably 


Kurt Waldheim. 
‘U.N. sources say Iran wants 
just a short meeting at which 
only Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim would speak, then an 
adjournment until next week, 
when Iran’s foreign affairs chief 
will arrive. But word is that the 
U.S. also insists on speaking. The 
conflict is expected to be cleared 
up during the private talks. 
Iran’s revolutionary leader, 
Ayatollah Khomeini said yester- 
day’ any investigation of the 
Shah must be carried out in Iran. 
He said he will reject any Secur- 
ity Council decision he says is: 
dictated by the United States. 
The Ayatollah also said the 


lead to anarchy in Iran. 

The National Front warned 
that Khomeini’s present. course 
could destroy what good came 
from the revolution that toppled 


the Shah last February. The 


proposed constitution comes to 
a vote Sunday in a National 
Referendum. 

Meanwhile, docters in New 
York have removed a gallstone 
from the bile duct of the de- 
posed Shah in a non-surgical 
procedure. And it’s thought he 
may be able to leave the U.S., if 
he.so.chooses, in a few days. His 
presence in this country trigger- 
ed the U.S.-Iranian crisis. 


“Cote Cote” and “Cone” are registered kade-merks which identity The same product of The Coce-Cole Company. 
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Meldrim 
for Nukes’ 


Meldrium for Nukes 
- . Public Service Company of 
New Hampshire has gotten some 


support from a long-time ally in. 


its request for an emergency rate 
hike. 

Former Governor Meldrim 
Thomson, a vocal supporter of 
nuclear power and the Seabrook 
Nuclear Plant, says the company 
should be given the rate hike to 
keep construction of the plant 
going. 

«. Thomson, now a presiden- 
tifi- candidate for his own 
Constitution Party, says the 
public will suffer — what he 
called — “greater economic 
woes,” if the company doesn’t 
get the money and Seabrook is 
not completed. 

. Thomson says the country’s 
energy salvation lies in more 
domestic energy production 
including the prompt’ comple- 
tion of nuclear plants like 
Seabrook. ... 


Glug Glug 


The Coast Guard in New 
Orleans says a Cypriot freighter 
has reported crashing into a 
drilling rig in the Gulf of Mexico 
near Galveston Bay, Texas. How- 
ever, there are no reports of 
injuries _or pollution fromthe 
rig. 


Nashua, NH — a 13-year-old 
Nashua (NH) girl who school 
officials will not allow to try out 
for football is taking the schoo! 
tocourt. © + 

Eight grader Karen Martin 
and her mother, Vyky Vyu:.l, 
are’ seeking ten thousand dollars 
damages. and an _ injunction 
against rules banning’ girls from 
competing with boys in inter- 
scholastic sports. The suit also 
asks that the girl, a student at 
the Elm Street junior high 
school, be allowed to try out for 
next year’s football and baseball 
teams. ?, 

“The suit says denial to try 
out for the All-Male team 
interferes with the girl’s consti- 
tutional right to an equal educa- 
tion .without regard to sex. 


DC-10 Crashes 


There’s no sign of survivors 
at the site where a New Zealand 
DC 10 jetliner with 257 people 
aboard crashed in the Antarctic. 
Twelve of those aboard the 
sight-seeing flight were Ameri- 
cans. U.S. Navy helicopters sent 
from McMurdo Sound to the 
crash site on the side of Mt. 


Erebus volcano reportedly could }- 


not land because of violence 
updrafts. 
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~ Welcome 


- Baby! Fae ee 
Carson: Gee, I didn’t realize you've been here 


, ByBobGale ‘  . 

General Education does not exist at UVM. 

If general education exists at all, it is an idiosyn- 
cratic process, This educational process cannot be had 
by forced enrollment in a handful of elementary 
courses Called ‘core curriculum. 

What does exist at UVM “is preprofessional 
preparation, according to the working paper 
“GENERAL EDUCATION at the University of 
Vermont” released by the Committee on Baccalau- 
reate Education (C.O.B.E.) in Sept. 1979. 

The paper laments that: “‘If students focus their 
education too natrowly too soon, they not only 


forego the opportunity to make certain choices, but | 


they lose the background they will need to under- 
stand and cope with the rapidly changing demands in 


their personal and professional lives.” (P. 43) 


On this basis C.O.B:E. proposes the establish- 
ment of a homogeneous core curriculum while 


simultaneously admitting its inability to achieve the — 


goals of General Education (p. 45 of the working 
paper). so 


The need for a rigid core curriculum assumes that _—_ 


students are unable to knowledgeably select a pro- 
gram of courses which would best approximate the 
ideals of General Education: The working paper 
attempts to prove the assumption of student inabi- 
lity, yet does not. What the paper clearly shows is 
that not«all students take the same distribution of 
courses while at UVM. The committee takes this fact 
and implies that this pattern exists because students 
lack judgment; ie. if students were exercising “‘cor- 
rect” judgment, they would all be taking the same 


courses. It further implies that this pattern of course 7 


selection fails to approximate the goals of General 
Education. 

So why does the working paper blame the 
students, when UVM’s current system requires each 
student to plan their course of study with a faculty 
adviser’s approval? C.O.B.E. should locate the blame 
with all responsible parties. It does not! 

It cannot do this,—for-if- it did, it would have 
clearly shown the faculty’s inability to put into 
practice the very concepts and goals that C.O.B.E. is 
striving for in presenting this working paper. m 

Such an-admission by C.O°B.E., that the faculty 
doesn’t properly advise, would totally: negate the 
argument by C.O.B.E. that the curriculum is “‘ulti- 
mately a faculty decision.” (p. 56) 


' 


By Scott Greb 
Why is it that President Carter allowed the Shah 


into our country over so much strong opposition 


from his personal advisors? Don’t you. think Carter 
learned from Kennedy’s mistake, who, by agreeing 


with his experts, fell into the Bay .of Pigs Fiasco.” 


Jimmy doesn’t. have such a historical-frame of refer- 
ence. 2 

Could Carter have been brain-washed by Ex- 
Secretary of State, present economic consultant for 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Henry Kissinger; and his close 


associate David Rockefeller? “t¥e’s been acting rather | 


oddly these days,” Amy. recently told reporters. 


a 


Hopefully, the following scenario will dispel any 


rumors and doubts you may have previously 
housed... . MB ee ate oe : 

Carson: Welcome back! (signaling: to his band 

ye eraser on both ends.) And 

"be interesting! (Accompanied 

Rocky, I, the. Shah bursts 

exploding . Jogging 


3 . 
g ~ 


athletically » tow iy Y 
handshake, crackling is heard as it appears thata few 
of Johnny’s metacarpals are overcome by the great 
vise grip) 

> Shab: 


d to be back on your show, Johnny 


. 
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Johnny with an outstretched 


In reply to this myopic stance, one might suggest 
that the curriculum decisions be removed from the 
hands of the advisers because, through a malfunction 
of the advising system, they have so often made a 
mess of these curriculum decisions (pp. 9-20, appen- 
dices C, D} E). ie 

The problems with the advising system, C.O.B.E. 
claims, are either practical or a result of the students. 
(pp. 58-59). 


» In attempting to write off the failure of the 


faculty-advising system, C.0.B.E. overlooks a major 
point. 

The faculty. advisors at UVM currently have. 
control — by veto — over the elective courses that a 
student takes. If the faculty are so concerned about 
achieving the goals of General Education, why have 
they declined to exercise the influence that they 


currently possess? | 


C.O.B.E. has been unable, or unwilling, to clearly 
identify and communicate the most obvidls reason 
for needing a change: the adviser system doesn't 
work! 


As with most people, admitting you are-not 
doing your job well is difficult, and C.O.B.E. has 
taken the easy way out: blaming someone else — the 
students. 

SEKKAEEESE ; 

Despite disagreement with the basis on which 
C.O.B.E: supports the establishment of a core curricu- 
lum, the theory is a viable one. C.O.B.E. suggests that 
it is impossible to gain a consensus on the definition 
of a core curriculum, but that it is possible to identify 
its function. 

The desired function of a core curriculum is 
based on a fundamental premise that independent of 
the final field of undergraduate specialization, there 


’ exists a body of material which is beneficial and 


necessary for a diversified education. 

The function of the core curriculum is to guaran- 
tee exposure to some portion of that body of mater- 
ial. The core curriculum attempts, according to an 
1828 faculty exposition, to be “evidently useful for 
persons of EVERY SITUATION... in fulfilling any of 
the duties of life.” 

- The prerequisites upon which the undergraduate 
experience build, can be roughly separated into two 
‘different, though related, categories. The first is 
content, the second, skills. 

Given the fact that the average human will forget 


the Messiah 


before. (receiving a tremendous kick from Pahlevi's 
sandal) Oh yes, it’s good to have you back. (now 
sweating) Seems as though you’ve produced quite the 
international stir. ; 

Shah: (confusingly) Ah... How 5 ois treatment 
coming along? 

Carson: Hey, stick to your own cue cards. How is 
your cancer treatment coming along? 

Shah: (as though this matter is foreign to him) 
What are you talking... Oh, Right! Those wonderful 
doctors from the Cornell Medical Center have 
removed all of those cancerous warts. Just look at 
‘these scars (showing the dirty palms of his hand). 


Carson: Folks, you’re hearing this too... (re- 
directing attention to the Shah). All along we 
thought you were suffering from terminal cancer. 

Shah: Ah. The Cornell Medical Center. Henry has 


“*guch great medical taste. I hope all of you have 


bought his current book The White House Years. A 
‘traly ; truthful masterpiece. A. fine Christmas or 
Chanukah gift!! — 
~ Carson: Wouldn’t there have been less turmoil 
had your warts been removed in Mexico? 
_ Shah: Henry, and David insisted. They wouldn’t 
have it any other way. (repeating) You've got to read 
Henry's book. oe ‘ 
Carson: Your once faithful people are shouting 
for your return? They even have forty-nine Americans 


» 


a, 


80 percent of content learned in one year, it should - 
- be easy to prioritize the balance of these ‘two areas in 


the core curriculum’ An emphasis on skills acquisition 
will yield the most permanent learning for the stu- 
dent. my 

Skills allow the individual to tackle any situation 
with a repertoire not bound by specific content. 
Although C.O.B.E. claims adherence to this goal (pp. 
37 & 62) and the subsequent value of skills, C.0.B-E> 
is suffering from a severe case of ‘content fixation’: 
when it proposes the core curriculum. 

Of the seven general suggestions concerning core 
curriculum “that are made in the working paper (p. 
53) only one — communication — is a general skill; 
the rest stress’ exposure to content. : 

The proposed core curriculum will fail to func- 
tion in a manner to achieve the ‘stated goal by virtue 
of its content emphasis. C.O.B.E. recognizes the 


failure of the proposal ‘to approximate a real core» 


curriculum when it writes “It is not a genuine core 
program.” (p.-70). 
It is a waste-of paper to expound at length on the 
pros and cons of core curriculum, when this proposal 
is merely a change of required classes rather than the 
establishment of a core curriculum. . “ 
This proposal can not be taken seriously when 
the actions of this university do not stress communi- 


cation skills. In the spring of 1979 the Academic 63 


Affairs Committee dismissed the active process of 
perfecting communication by a group of students as 
not worthy of university credit. Who is kidding whom 
anyway? 

How can this proposal be taken seriously when 
the justification for including one of the courses is: 
“Reading good literature is good for the soul.” (p. 
76)? 

How can this proposal be taken seriously when 
the committee admits it makes no significant changes 
by its proposal (pp. 7 1-72)? f 

The concept of core curriculum is valid. This 
university would benefit from its institution. 

The arguments for its enactment, as presented by 
C.O.B.E., are a compromise rather than a critical 
evaluation. The suggestions are superficial. . 

C.O.B.E. mentions. but once, one of the most 
important skills that a human can bring to bear on 
their activities of daily living: problem solving. When 
referred to (p. 87), it is rapidly dismissed. 

How can this proposal be taken seriously? 


‘held hostage. The Iranians are>rioting in the streets, 
while it seems as though your only purpose in the 
States is to promote Henry’s book. 


Shah: Hey, let me sing that song I sang earlier 
this morning. - 
Carson: (trying to redirect the Shah’s"attention) 


The Iraniaris have never wanted anything as badly. As 


Islamic tradition decrees, “an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth.” (jokingly) 

; Shah: (smiling) Yes, why I’m ready for anything. 
Long live Medical Research! (glancing into the 
audience with his newly acquired x-ray vision eyes) 

Carson: And what is to become of your billions 
deposited in the Chase Bank? 

Shah: David took care of that. Six billion dollars 
was transferred to the Cornell Medical Center for 
services rendered. 

Carson: (now recognizing the complete overhaul 
those mastermind researchers” performed) You'll be 


invincible to their axes, to their bullets!! With the 
revolutionaries’ mentality, they will surely believe 


that... 
Shah: Exactly, 1 am ready now. The messiah will 


return in their eyes. I will return. Long live Medical 
sii ail meee tuely 


(Shah shakes Carson’s hand, Breaks ’a few mor 


metacarpals, and races off the stage, producing 


~ 
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While the nation’s attention has been focused 
on the sensitive situation in Iran, some appalling 
events have. taken..place in ve United States 
Senate. = 


First, Russell Long's Finence | ‘Committee. 


‘shredded the President's proposed windfall profits 
tax, halving the amount the oil companies would 
have to return to the government as domestic 
prices rise to world levels. 

Second, Lloyd Bentsen (D — Texas) introduced 
an amendment to Long’s bill that will save the oil 
companies another $10 billion ontop of the more 
than $140 billion they will save asa result of 
Long’s- adopted measure. Bentsen’s amendment 
passed yesterday 54-31, prompting Howard Met- 
zenbaum (D — Ohio) to say, “‘It’s-our-way of 
saying that the oil lobby is the strongest force in 
this nation.” 

Meanwhile, the major oil companies reported 
outlandish profits for the third quarter. They. claim 
they need these revenues to finance new oil and gas 
exploration. But new oil and gas production in the 
states has actually declined. They also claim-that 
much of the third quarter bonanzas were generated 
by overseas sales. Then how come domestic home 
heating oil prices have risen 46 percent in 11 
months, not to mention the skyrocketing price of 
gasoline. 

To top off this gluttony, the Department of 
the Interior has recently announced they will put 
out bids for oil drilling sites in one of the world’s 
richest fisheries — George’s Bank. Mexico’s still 


leaking well in the Gulf is not a bitter lesson? Even _ 


Saudi Arabia called for the windfall profits tax. 

It. is more than obvious to, Americans that 
continued over-dependence on foreign oil leaves us 
with.a perilous future. It is also more than obvious 
that with the oil companies exerting as much 
power as they apparently have, this overdepen- 
dence means their garnering continued exorbitant 


.profits. 


We are left with a paradox. It-is in the national 
interest of the United States to end our depen- 
dence on: foreign. oil as quickly as renewable 
technologies can be put into place. It is in the 
major oil companies’ interest, however, to prevent 
the rapid deployment of renewable sources of 


-energy, for that would leave them with tremendous 


decreases in sales and revenue. - 

The future of America is at stake. With the 
dawning of the 1980’s comes a turning point for 
this country. We can soundly vote out the oil 
stooges in Congress. We can demand-a complete 
ourge of oil industry people from: goverriment 


regulatory agencies and such organizations as the - 


Northeast Solar Energy Center. We can begin. to 
regain our independence and self sufficiency. 


Or, we can allow the oil industry to continue —- 


to conduct-our foreign policy, to dictate how we’ 


shall live by regulating the amount of gasoline and 


home heating oil — necessities -- we can use. We 
can allow the continued rape of our environment 
as they search for oil in more and more areas. 
Wake Up, America." 


PURI TS RTS UU Seale Sn Ce 


To the Editor: . - : 
“When in doubt, fell thé” 
truth.” Mark Twain ; 
UNIVERSITY Commonly 
known as an_ institution of 
higher learning, Often described 
as the bastion of free thought 
and inquiry, But perhaps a more 
‘.aceurate description would be a 
corporation for the~ conserva- 
tion, dissemination and advance- 
ment of ruling class thinking. 
My attendance at a lecture 
given Monday evening, Nov. 19 
at UVM by Prof, Pipes, historian 
ffom Harvard and former mem- 
ber. of the National Security 
Council, compels me to respond 
to. what I experienced as~a 
scholarly advancement of the 
New. Cold. War. Though _ this 
word was not mentioned once 
during the evening,’ Prof. Pipes 
carefully mapped out its terri- 
tory, raison d’etre and history. 


»% ~ The Cold War launched by 
Harry Truman and elevated to a 


state religion by Henry Kissinger - 


was embellished. by Pipes’ con- 
temptuous attack on the Soviet 
Union. Just asRussian hege- 
mony is undefendable, so too is 
a rewrite of history, especially 
by someone who prides himself 
on being an historian. 

He began- his lecture by 
saying what’s profoundly wrong 
with American policy is its lack 
of historical perspective and its 
inability to learn the rules cf 
evidence, Throughout the even- 
ing, though, he omitted.a lot of 


historical evidence 


nce namely 
America’s: role in the Cold | War 


_.and foreign policy. 


For example, when Prof. 
Pipes spoke on the issue of the 
present tragedy in Cambodia, he 
named the culprits as first being 
the Chinese and then the Rus- 
sians. Did he forget to mention 
(as the press also does) the U.S.’s 
involvement in Cambodia? Our 
government’s secret bombing 


missions from April 1969 to. 


March of 1975. Or the present 
dilemma in Iran, in which he 
failed to see the U.S.’s responsi- 
bility for the. situation of the 
embassy. workers. 

Washington was warned well 
in advance that there was a 
strong ‘possibility that the Iran- 
ians would respond unfavorably 
to our housing of the . Shah, 
whose crimes against the Iranian 
people of murder, torture, ex- 
tortion, etc. had been well 
documented. 

Pipes’ statement that the 
U.S. position in the nuclear arms 
race, that we would never strike 
first, is simply not true. When 
U.S. strategic policy changed 
from one of deterrence to that of 
counterforce, it included in it 
the use of-lst strike as a viable 
option. The evening was full of 
gross inaccuracies and errors, 
which were. consciously mis- 
leading for the audience. 

There are two intentions in 


this letter; first to discuss the 
content of the evening, which I 
did ‘in the above, and secondly 


We Aren’t Helpless 


To the Editor: 

I agree with part of your 
editorial saying Nuclear Aware- 
ness Day was a success. Every- 
one should learn as much as 


— possible about the dangers-invol- 


ved with nuclear power...How- 
ever, it seems you have missed a 
part of what the safe energy/ 
anti-nuke’ movement. is about. 
The movement is trying to give 
contro] of our lives back to the 
people. 

You claim nuclear power is 
going to be in our energy future 
because too much big oil ‘and 
industry money has been invest- 


Director -~ 

Career Planning and Placement 
109 S. Prospect St. 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05401 


Dear Sir or Madam, - 
It is my understanding that 
yours is a service-oriented 
department; dedicated to aiding 
Students find both permanent 
and part-time employment. It is 
with this understanding that I 
am. writing, to. express my 
dismay concerning a recent 
experience with your depart- 
ment, ; 
I am no crusading anti- 
smoker, but I do believe s 
in my tight to breathe. I have 
recently: become aware that in . 


| order. to. make use of your. 


department’s services, I must 
November 19, 1979.1 entered 


“her door, and it is under these 
ludicrous conditions iat 


ed in it already. You are saying 
we are helpless and can’t control 
businesses within our country. 
Are-we to let big businesses 
destroy our world just so they 
may make large profits? 

I don’t feel we are helpless. 
We must try to reclaim our lives. 
from industrial controls. This is 
done in many ways. Education 
such as Nuclear Awareness Day 


is. one’ way. However, Public 


Service Corp. of New Hampshire 
is still working 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week on the nuclear plant 
in Seabrook, N.H. The town of 


Seabrook and many neighboring 


| For The Record : 


ae 


the smokey haze of your secre- 
tary’s office inorder to look for 
a part-time job. I was referred to’ 
* Ms. Jane Bluto and went to her 
office’ hoping for some relief 
from, the harsh air downstaits, 1 
was disappointed ta find Ms- 
Bluto smoking in ‘her. cubicle, 
and after a few minutes of our. 


‘interview, I inquired if she might 


not ‘consider putting out her 
cigarette. Her. reply was “No 1. 
ar Sins to euley Ro Tce 

going to ¢ te 
my discomfort with her fumes. 


hose to 
Pedy Bi pi 


er job service, however I could 


mot breathe. I came to the 


‘compromise of sitting outside 
past 

: ecg 
1am in sympathy with the 


I considered 
paving, J eos. eas need of | 


to discuss. the. context, that is 
the ‘role of the facilitator, His 


‘job is to aid and assist discussion 


or debate following a lecture. 
But instead Prof. Dellin solici- 
tiously - protected Prof. Pipes 
from any possible dialogue that 
would be contrary. to his bias. 

When someone asked the 
first part of their question, that 
Dellin didn’t like or that might 
have seriously challenged the 
authority of Pipes, he cut them 


off. and called on gnother- 


member of the audience. 

I was never called upon, yet 
1 had my. hand raised during 
most of the discussion, so 1 went 
up to Prof. Pipes afterwards,.1 


asked him, “‘as a historian, how ~ 


can you talk about Soviet- 
American relations at a danger 
point without saying-a word 
about U.S, imperialism? What 
about Chile 19737?” His eyes 


“Narrowed and he focused down 


on me saying, “Do you have the 
evidence. in your~hands that 
proves our involvement?” -I 
never got a chance to answer, for 
Prof. Dellin moved in and 
quickly guided him away to 
more favorable discussion. 

I was left standing there, a 
bit stunned I myst say. I looked 
down at my hands and thought, 
gee, I never thought of carrying 
evidence in them; I wonder what 
he would -consider acceptable 
evidence? Perhaps an official 
stamp reading: CIA Approved 
Torture. 

. Doreen Kraft 


towns have voted against having 
the nuclear power plant being 
built, but construction contin- 
ues. The Kemeny Commission - 
says the federal government 
seems to rubber stamp every 
auclear power plant. “Our” 
government isn’t or can’t stop 
these nuclear deaths, so we must 
organize non-violent actions to 
reclaim contfol of our. lives. 

If we don’t act now, power 
companies will invest more and 
continue to make huge profits at 
the expense of human lives. 


Andrew Maples 


~ fights of smokers to do what 
they must, however it does not 


"seem quite right to me for your - 


“employees to tell students, in 
effect, that they must be treated 
with rudeness, and suffer carbon 
“monoxide in order to make use 
of the Center for Career Deve- 
~ lopment. 1, atid I’m sure ‘others, 
would appreciate it if you would 
‘instruct your employees that a 
i ooh ‘request to stop smoking 

for the aie of a ten-minute 


[po olny BO agra ho 
could. be re-evaluated: Thank 


ve - Sincerely, 

Gary 
Editor's Note: “Mr. Osheyack 
ee printed seme 
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“Something's wrong’ with American education. 
The promise of our school’system — “Equal Oppor- 
tunity for All” — has gone sour. The very institutions 
we've trusted..to..foster the individuality and social 


conscience ef our children, the institutions we’ve . 
thought would help toward independent fulfilling 


lives in the community are failing us. Schools have 
turned into grade-oriented Achievement Factories at 
best, storage bins at worst:”" - 


The Hyde School Story | 

The Hyde> School was founded in 1966 by 
Joseph Guald. He developed a-better way to educate 
America’s. youth. Hyde was recently re-accredited by 
the New England Association of Schools and Coll- 
eges. : 
The fundamental principles guiding one’s educa- 
tion at*Hyde are. (1) that each human being has a 
unique potential worthy of respect and full develop- 
ment and (2) that each individual must cherish a 
sense of commitment to community if his or her 
potential is to have its right effect in preserving and 
improving the democratic system. By teaching to the 
individual’s character, the student would discover his 
or her unique potential. > 

Further, the Hyde community stresses truth and 
the pursuit of individual excellence. Consistent: with 
the above principles and philosophies, the senior class 
at Hydé last year was asked, as all senior classes are, 
to complete’a project that would radically change the 
system they now operate under, that this type of 
exercise would ‘improve their future perHewpation in 
the democratic process. 

The result is the following: 


As—American- students,- _we-feelthe-_need—to 
evaluate and raise issues concerning the present form 
of education in this country. Asa group, we feel that 
we have. allowed ourselves to become.apathetic, and 
as a generation, we have been alienated from an 
education that teaches the importance of ‘affecting 


change in our country. As Arherican ‘students, we- 


Henry the K. and Chase 


By Dan Gillmor 

Here is a phonetic joke: 

What will be on the menu when the Ayatollah 
meets with former President Carter in the 1990 
meeting of the Quad-Lateral Commission? Khomeini 
grits, naturally. } 

My friend, Martha, sees conspiracies every where. 
She’s convinced, for example, that the current 
imbroglio “With Iran-was arranged ahead of time. 
Here’s the poop: Recently, the movers and shakers of 
the corporate-military cabal came to the: conclusion 
that what this country needs is a good war. All of 
those hostage-holding students, in this scenario, are 
willing pawns of the plotters in this country, having 
been seduced by the great American Way of Life 


when they wefe attending school hefe in previous 


years. The students, you see, are on the CIA payroll, 
moles, as it were, to be “sprung” when the time was 
Saat 

Letting the.Shah into’ this country. was not 
accomplished by “pressure” from David Rockefeller. 
Hell, no. The Carter. Administration, a Near “wh 


who” of the Rockefeller-financed Tri-Lateral Come an 
mission, has been secretly run from the boardroom of.) 


the Chase. Manhattan. Bank since the Inauguration. 
Counting on Khomeini’s genuine other-worldliness, 
the admission A ne 


must understand the rights and responsibilities of our * 


own education, Our intent in creating this declaration 
is to educate students, teachers, and parents to 
changes that reed to be made in. order that we 
become active participants in our democracy. In 
recognizing the tremendous areas for growth that 
have been lingited by our present educational system, 
we use this declaration as a means to raise issues that 
need to be confronted ‘by all participants in the 
American educational community. 

In the recent past, the educational system has 
dénied »basic principles that are necessary in preserv- 
ing our informed involvement’in American demo- 
cracy. To prove this, let these facts be openly consid- 
ered: 

—In the present system, we are not taught that 


our individuality is saposreey Instead, we are taught. 


to “fit in.” 

—In the present system, only our intellectual 
talents and abilities are important. Activities which 
explore other facets of our character, such as.athletics 
and humanities are not only “extra-curricular,” but 
they are seemingly unimportant. 

—In the présent system, success has become the 
goal of many students. We have been taught that 
achievement is more important than the learning 
process that one goes through to get the result. “The 
answer,” no matter how obtained, is the most impor- 
tant thing. 

~In the present system, the responsibility of 
teaching falls much more heavily on the teacher than 
the resporisibility of learning falls on the student. 

—In the present system, we are taught that if we 
don’t like something, we can choose to remain an 
observer rather than to become involved. 

—In_ the present system, what-we are taught in 
the classroom seems to have. little, or no relation to 
our lives outside of school. ~ 

—In the present system, our families are not 
encouraged to become actively involved in our 


éducation. Schools fail to work together with our 


families in helping us establish our own values and 


Thus, Khomeini is being as well manipulated as 
any wind-up toy. The reason forthe coming holy 


war, of course, is to prime the economic pumps and 


tune the old war machine for the real conflict, the 
coming all-or-nothing battle to the death with social- 
ism. 

Another, simpler, school of thohght goes like 
this:~ the Ayatollah craves martyrdom, and _ this 
country, which has been spoiling for a good chance to 
show some macho, will be glad to oblige him. 

-While I find the martyrdom scenario reasonable, 
by nature I am more inclined to go along with the 
conspiracy buffs. Congressional and United Nations 
investigations notwithstanding, does anyone really 
believe that we’ll ever know (1) how much money the 


~ Shah pirated from Iran, (2) how much of the loot was 


stashed in the Chase Manhattan Bank™6r (3) whether 
Carter’s problem is merely that he takes bad advice? 

My favorite actor in this mess is the ubiquitous 
Henry the K. Our modem Machiavelli must be 
plesees that his en pal, the Shah, is no 5 toster a 


wetually Se asic has so much blood on his 
hands already that we should keep him afound to do 
all the dirty work. jin the future, Should we ever 


discover that the years of slaughter were necessary, - 
“Vl be. relieved" that ‘someone else was giving the 
orders. We shouldn’t be quite so hard on Henry; his 
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beliefs, 

When the educational system. fails to’inspire 
instruct a person’s creative participation, it should ¢ 
changed, We believe that there are certain rights-and 
fundamentals that every student must be taught and 
has the right:and responsibility to demand out of his 
education: 

—As American students, we have the right to: an 
education that respects the student as a separate and 
equal unique individual. a4 

—We have the right to an education that excites 
our individuality and abilities and that continua’ 
challenges: our best. 

-—We-have the right to’an education that tulle 
our expectations for. utaehtes and others in our 
community, ° 

—We have the right fei an education with teadliies 
who care about each of ‘us as individuals and will 
challenge usin this way, not in comparison to every- 
one else, in the class. 

—We have the right to an education that con® 


-fronts what each of us wants.to believe in, to stand 


up for and to defend. ‘ 
—We have the right to an education that best 


‘prepares the student to become involved and to 


understand the need to create change. 

—We have the right to an education that serves as 
a model, a simulation, a tool in which we learn the 
“disciplines, fundamentals, principles, rights and 
responsibilities that help us participate in our comer 
cracy, . 
We also recognize that dione with these righte: in 
turn, there are certain responsibilities to our. own 
education and our country that we need to accept. 

As a country, our greatest resource is our people. 


A_-society, a crate acommunity, has no more 


important duty. than to insure and respect the.growth 


and improvement of the individual. The proper 

education of its youth, therefore, is asacréd respcn- 

sibility. This is why we appeal to today’s youth to” 
understand our dilemma and make its pen tion a 

_ Personal priority. 


we 


4 


sins are ours. , 

But what to do about Iran? I’m embarrassed to 
admit that Cy and Jimmy haven’t asked for my 
advice yet. No doubt they are caught up inthe 
campaign against Kennedy, and haven’t had time to 
- deal with Iran. At the risk of seeming a bit presump- 
tuous, let me volunteer a few tidbits of vou 


. wisdom. = 


I confess that I' don’t know what to do about the 


‘Tehran hostages. However, once that minor problem 


is solved; we will still have to deal with the really 
sticky stuff, like, what about all those frozen assets? I 
_think we should trade the frozen funds for stock-in 
Chrysler. As long as the company has to be bailed 
out, we might as well.see to it that a solvent govern- 
ment does the bailing. Iran has plenty of oil to power 
those yachts Chrysler insists on making, anyway. Oh, 
yes, we should sénd Lee lacocca along with the 
company; that penance advertising on TV is sicken= 
ing. ; > 
Recently, I wrote a song called “Disco Aya- 


* . tollah.” I was sure I had a hit on my hands. The 


~ shythm section was jackboots and firing squads, and 
~ othe song ended with the sound of an atomic bomb 
explosion — pretty cute, eh? Well, some friends 
offered me time in a recording studio, but I backed 
off, worrying about the possibility, of some Moslem 
hit squad getting me for blasphemy. That was stupid. 
The real problem is that the Ayatollah is bound to € 


| “overthrown . by the t time the record is’ pressed, 


respectfully request that Khomeini. bePmaintained 
in aaniete: until I make my own ae “i 


130 PAIR. SKIS. 


‘Rossignol, K2, Head, Hart, Kastle, 
Dynastar, Olin, Kneissi, Hexcel 


20% to 40% OFF 


304 PAIR SKI, BOOTS 


Solaiasi Look, Besser, Tyrolia, Spade — Nordica, “Dolomite, Lange,- Garmont, 
man Hanson, Taghricays Raichle 


20% to. 50% OFF ~ 
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115 PAIR CROSS COUNTRY SKIS. 
Trak, Rossignol, Latu, Karhu, Jarvinen 


20% to 40% OFF 
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~ SMUGGLER'S NOTCH 


Free ski passes to Smugglers Notch and Bolton Valley each | ¢ Senupgiers! Notch will be at the Alpine Shop this Saturday 
week — + just register — aro: punehaee  NepENERY -- pw Boh caer fo! eta of Bah Bd re Smo’ | 
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By Tom Camphell 
scone Boe time after ‘the Talkis 
ds’ performance, the P Ay system 


concert equipment were virtually disman4 


tledi--It: was, according to’ oné of the 
Concert. Bureau members, the smallest 
scale show they had ever produced in the 
Patrick Gym. But. sheer magnitude has 
never been: the.critical element of. the 
music that-the Talking Heads create. ~~ 

The Talking Heads are a band that 
seem to be seeking, above all else, a sense 
of clarity and precision. To achieve this, 
they.all but shun the standard mode of 
communication through sentence and 


"word- structure. The importance of this” 


medium is not neglected; it is just never. 
allowed*to encumber the immediacy of 


the message. The Talking Heads harness 
emotion and filter out all but its miost 


implicit and effectual elements. 
AS David Byrne and company 


Biiwetk on Friday, “Nov. 16, they’ are not 


sa band who: leave their best moments in 

the studio. Not ‘content with mérely, 
reproducing songs from their — three 
albums, the Talking Heads gave each tune 
a life of its own that ‘still retained the 
“minimal” roots. of its original. 

The question raised by many familiar 
with the Talking Heads prior to the 
concest, was whether those less familiar 
with the anti-tumultous ideologies of the 
band would walk away satisfied. To some 

extent, this is no longer the era of the 
mega powetful rockers who’ could -kill 


bull elephants with a single power chord. 
The TalKing Heads, more. than most of 
the new generation of musicians, are the 


antithesis of this ancient breed. 
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Hear What $259 Hear What $599.00 
can buy at CREATIVE SOUND. can buy at CREATIVE SOUND 


We have just put together a revolutionary $599 component 
stered system centered around the Bose 301 speakers. We've 
matched the Bose 301’s withthe Sony STR-V3 stereo receiver 

in a manual belt drive turntable perfection at less than-a for- 

tune calls for the solidly built JVC-LAH. Complete with a 
“magnetic cartridge. ‘ 


You get.a real component system, not a ) 59 
plastic. “‘all-in-one” compact like the 

department stores offer at this price. For $259 you get 
components that are great for your dorm or apartment. 
featuring a Criterion Mark AM-FM Stereo Receiver, with 
8 watts RMS per channel. The Criterion receiver drives a7 
paic of Fisher MC115 speaker systems. To. complete this 
system we include. the BSR750. automatic turntaple 
complete with ADC magnetic cartridge. 


Hear What $399 can : | : 
buy at CREATIVE SOUND 3 Now is a good time to visit a Creative 


Sound — store. Because were offering 

Our $399 stereo system Jee a ec name brand systems at great prices. 
| features a Sony STRV2 AM- Aye" SE \:: : : . 

Fs Siar ne a ee j ey, AT. CREATIVE SOUND, your 
watts RMS per channel. ¥'-); / ; es q Uh : 
The loudspeakers are Sony. v-° ay Wy ff 83 ea /)/ ~ money also buys guarantees. We: 
SSV-1070's. Also included ie i 
are a Garrard 630 auto- 8 Hg | —_— 
matic-manual turntable *. yy _ 7 - | money back guarantee, 30 day full 


complete with Bose dust- credit trade exchange and | year 
cover and. a 


magnetic $ Og ; | ¥ speaker trial, “All -at no “extra 


cartridge. 


UF ONY NLS NUSY Ef 


~ back our equipment ‘with a7 day 


charge. 


@ MAIN STORE OFFICE, LAFAYETTE STORE, 157 Pearl Street, Essex jonction, Mt, (802) 676. 5368 - 
© LAFAYETTE’STORE, Barre-Montpelier Road, Berlin, Vt. (802) 479-9400 

e “IN THE MALL BETWEEN KMART AND MARTINS," South Burlington, Vt. (802) 658: 3737 

© MORRISONVILLE ROAD (Across from the Pyramid Mall), Plattsburgh, N.Y. (518) 563- “raz 


VERMONT CYNIC 


Under. ic-iudiste: “atmo bakes ; 


- guitarist) vocalist David. Byrne, the band 


put. on an electrically charged’ perfor- 4 
‘mance that even transcended the hopes of | 
It was inevi- © 


many “Heads” aficianados. 
.. table, : though, that some would leave 
unsatisfied. - The Talking Heads use 


_ emotion in a. pure sense, denying the - E 


potential explosiveness ‘of éxcess. 


- There was no doubt from the start ~ 


“that David Byme was the. band’s center of 
_ creativity. 
bass, stood at times tensely coiled at stage 
right, often with her eyes transfixed to 


Byrne at mid-stage. She seemed some- 


“what pensive, as if looking to Byme for 


moral, as well as artistic support. After. ~ 


the show, she commented that Byrne 
does write. almost all-of the band’s 
material, her contribution having been a 
co-authorship of the band’s first break- 
through song “Psycho Killer.” 

Chris. Frantz’s steady, no frills 
drumming complemented Weymouth’s 
competent bass’ playing to form the 
band’s superb bottom line. He -was the 
only member of the group to show the 
common signs of emotion. Genuinely 
excited by the night’s performance, he: 
often -flashed a cheshire, almost childish, 
Jerry Harrison’s keyboard work gave 
the band a full, almost dense sound on 


occasion. About halfway through the | 


90-minute performance he. put on a jet 
black stratocaster’ and showed himself to 
be as capable on the frets as on the keys. 
At one point, during ‘Found a Job, ” 
' Byrne even moved all the way to the right 
P.A. speakers to give him enough room to 
stretch out on his guitar. 

The Talking Heads. played virtually 


the whole Fear of Music album in the 


first half of the. evening, omitting only 
the cdmplex “I Zimbra” (which features 


not only the brilliant work of Brian‘Eno 


but also Robert Fripp) and the intricate - 


and syncopated “Drugs,” which. they — 


have, on other occasions, performed in 


638 


Tina Weymouth, who plays mm 


hs bd 


enti 


- 


concert. “Drugs” appears in fact, as 
“Blectricity” on their recently released, 
and still quite rare, live album. 

Tina’s eyes weren’t the only pair that 
stayed affixed on Byme throughout the 
night. Using the most subtle of move- 
ménts and voice manipulations he was a 
man in total control of his artistic inten- 
tions. Dressed in an old, mini-collared 
cotton shirt and light, worn corduroys, he 
moved effortlessly, for example, from the 
calm, fluid ballad “Heaven” to ‘the thick, 


_choppy “Electric Guitar’ into an incredi- 


bly sarcastic, straining version of the 
biting “Animals.” 

Byme was not only magnificent in 
vocal expression; his. guitarwork was at 
times almost -reggae-like in its spry 
bounciness. At other moments, such as in 
the extended jam that oeeurred in 
“Psycho “Killer,” he would turn to his 
single deck Ampeg and make his pearl 


white stratocaster croon with controlled 


and textured feedback. At the end of 
“Cities,” he flawlessly recreated a superb 
studio sound by rubbing the upper end of 
his guitar neck on his mike stand a la Jimi 
Hendrix. 

At many concerts these moments 


~ would be lost in the confusion on stage. 


But for Byme, they served to spontane- 
ously accentuate his performance in a 
way that, within context, was more 
exciting than any dried ice or firebombs- 
could ever be. He used his voice to . 
“feedback”’ in the same way as he often 
did his guitar: 

In “Mind,” for instance, his utter- - 
ance of the word mind at times seemed to 
come from not only a distortion of face 
and throat but from a twisting of the soul 
itself. 

The Heads’ Philosophy 

In. “Artists Only” ‘Byrne intones “I - 
don’t have to prove... that I am creative... 
All my pictures are confused... Now I’m 
going to take me to you.” Their latest 
release, Fear of Music, is a unique 
achievement in which the band explores 
common concepts and events (Animals, 
Paper, Heaven, Cities, Mind...) in a way 
that can only be considered as deeply 
philosophic. 

Like a Fellini film ‘or a Picasso 
painting, the music of the Talking Heads 
is abéut human existance and the quiet 
struggle for comprehension. As writers 
and musicians, David Byrne and the . 
Talking Heads move in territories in 
which few care, or dare, to-step. 
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Under The Canopy 
115 College St. 


658-1200 


Burlington’s Newest 
Seafood & Steak House 


Thursday is Students Day. 


10% off. 
all Launch & Dinner Entrees . 


Happy Hour Prices All Day 
Entrees from $4.95 


Happy Hour 3 - 6 pm daily 


Special Luncheon Menu served caily at 11:30 


~ 


watch for our daily specials 
on blackboard outside 
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The Black Rose | 
Cale 


fine food Gdrink 


Music — Monday Thursday 
Friday Saturday 


Rh ythm guitarist Tom ‘Hauck 
By Andrew Detwiler - 
It can be a difficult task to 


’ warm up for-an intriguing band 


such as ‘the Talking Heads. 
However, the’ Atlantics, an up- 
and-coming band from. Boston, 
appeared to rock to a fairly 
enthused audience here at Pat- 
rick gym. It may be that the 
Atlantics simply overpowered 
the audience playing a quick 
paced, tight set, - but their 
enthusiasm seemed to transcend 
beyond the stage and’ for many 
in pseudo punkers. garb, they 
were probably more. pleasing 


though, have given them confi- 
dent stage presence, most ‘of 
which can be attributed to lead 
singer Bobby Marron (who can 


be captivating while he enjoys. 


similar attributes of David Joh- 
nasen). Bass player and song- 
writer B. Wilkinson offers. pro- 
bably the most interesting body 
gyrations as he strides and 
collapses to his- bass beat and a 


“new drummer (formerly with 


Sass) who constantly .crashes 
against his drums with an 
unusual exhuberance breaking 
stick after stick. 


B. inson and Bobby Marron ofthe Atlantics. 


than the Talking Heads. 

The Atlantics rocked to a 
longer than anticipated set com- 
bining material from their debut 
album Big City Rock with new 
material that has yet to be 
released. The songs are relatively 
short and simple, allowing little 
room for improvisation. And 
while they may come across 
with vitality and an exuberance 


- of energy, they. lack spontaneity. 


Their four:years of practice. 


While these three’ Stew the 


’ most attention, they were offset 


by a father reserved rhythm 
guitarist Tom. Hauck and a 
rather stiff looking lead guitarist 
Fred Pineau. sly 
In comparison to an earlier 
show at the Paradise in Boston, 
the Atlantics were much more 
enthusiastic at Patrick. In fact, 


lead. guitarist Fred Pineau said 


*“‘we reaHy like playing colleges 
and feel we should play more of 


‘simple 


Photus by Rob Swanson 
them in the future. ”> Though this 


audience may not have been 
familiar with the material, they 


were certainly receptive. Col- 


leges would be a good proving 
ground for the Atlantics in the 
future since acceptance at this 
level often perpetuates down- 
ward toward the mass record 


buying public. 


And if they are fairly 
convincing live, they aren ’t so 
lucky on record. Their debut 
album Big City Rock stumbles 
through: production problems, 
mainly a poor mixing which at 
times features the rhythm guitar 
drowning out - Manon’s vocals 
and a drum beat that’s a little 
too consistent fronf song to 
song. 


The tunes are quick-paced, 
such as “When You’resYoung”’ 
and “Téenage Flu.” “Big City 
Rock” ‘best represents their 
material, but is marred by a _ 
hollow production sound that 
contradicts their direct” and 
approach. What the 
Atlantics must do is to distin- 


- guish themselves from all the 


rest of the hard-rocking bands, 


‘they must fill out their rather 


harsh 
Times.”’ 

They dropped the MCA 
label due to the band’s dis- 
appointment with the label’s 
promotional efforts. With new 
material stronger than their 
old cuts, such as “Secret Meet- 
ing,” the Atlantics offer more 
promise for the future. Hope- 


‘sound _as in “Modern 


_ fully with a new label which 


offers better promotion, they 
could be a good bet for the 


_future. 


‘Following the review of. Winchell’ s restaurant in the | 
Nov. 15 issue, the management decided to change ~ 
much of its personnel, meriu and interior. Winchell’s 
‘management assured_us, however, that their change. 
was in no way reflective of the quality of the review. 
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Although Aztec Two-Step 
Socata 


hasn’t released an albt 

several years, they let Burlington 
know at Hunt’s on Nov_19° and 
20 that they) are still, a livély, 


_foot-stomping. acoustic — band. 

Rex ‘Fowler and Neal Shul- . 
_man are the ‘two halves which 
comprise. New England-based: 


but widely known Aztec Two- 
Step.’ With” or without back-up 
musicians,.-Fowler and Shulman 
create’. pleasant, sometimes 
melancholy: and sometimes 
humorous songs that appeal to 


t 


“anyone trom country fan. to 


‘tock n” roll devotee. 

“Aztec Two-Step’s folkish 
music has-yet to break into the 
Top 40, however, Mass popular- 
ity “would «seem to  réquire 
change and compromise by the 
group. So Fowler and Shulman 
remain the. somewhat obscure 
FM-airpley band they've. been 
since 1970. And last week’s 
Burlington audience didn’t seem 


~ to mind one bit: ~ 


~Aztee Two-Step is surpris- 
ingly brisk and energetic in 
concert, more so than the 


Photo by Rick Armes 


21 Church St., Burlington 864-0087 


group’s lightér recordings we 


suggest. Monday’s early ‘show. = 


“the first’ of four sold-out per- 
formances -— began. with a 
forceful “It's Going on Satur 


rm, 
—_ 


<day,” and/ the. atmosphere <o% 
SS 


remained spirited through the 


x 


‘favorites “Killing Me” and “Bak- » 


ing,’ alongwith several new” 


tunes. _ . 5 Soe 


“We've progressed over 


years,” vocalist and rhythm man” 


Fowler said between shows, 
“and that musical growth is 
really evident in- our concerts) 


OG 
ve 
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oe 
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We’re able to- capture: ‘the ~ 


crowd’s ‘enthusiasm — especially. 


in’a small, packed place like this. 


— and get the: alla Sowing 


at liveliness ‘was even 
more prominent during ‘the 
show’s second half, when Shul- 
saan began leading on electric 
guitar, 
“Rex and I have always 
used electric instruments and a 
variety of other things to back 


us up, but they stand out much . 


more in concert than they do‘on 
a~ record,” agreed the musta- 
chioed Shulman; The. duo is 
presently touring with a bassist 
and drummer, and Marshall 
Roseriburg’s snares and bongos 
added just the right touch this 
time. 

Their set lasted nearly an 
hour and a half, after which the 


rat 


>. 
7 
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, group had .a’ short respite to 


» prepare for their second show. 
Do “two performances ‘in ‘one 
night affect a musician? 


“Not at all,” felt Shulman. 


_ “It’s all part of the’ business.” . 


His partner added that they have 
been touring extensively in the 
Northeast — recently playing at 
New York’s Bottom Line — in 
preparation for’ the release of 
their fifth LP. in January. “We're 
pleased with ‘it,’ Fowler deci- 
ded, “because it shows our 
growth on some numbers, while 
others are more traditional and 
typical of what we’ve’ been 
playing all along. The record 
company gave us plenty of 
freedom to mix different types 
of electric and acoustic music.” 


“Like so many recording 
artists, our greatest influence 
would have. to be Dylan,” said 
Fowler. “It was his early stuff 


hoto by Debbie Wolk 
which got me interested in 
playing to begin with, and I soon 
started composing that type of 
folk rock, After.I met Neal, the 
group came together so well . 
because I’ve been able to play 
these harmonies and sing, while 
Neal handles ‘the complicated 
instrumental leads.” 


Judging by -Monday’s per- 
formance, Fowler and Shulman 
are two contrasting persons who, 
together; make one admirable 
musical personality. Both they 
and their followers are content 
not to be in. the forefront of 
American popular music, though 
anything is possible when Aztec 
Two-Step’s newest album hits 
the stores. 

If- their newest only. suc- 
ceeds in reducing the number of 
listeners who say “Aztec what?” 
then Rex Fowler and Neal 
Shulman will have climbed one 
step higher on the way to the 
top. 


F “Hours: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fi. 9:30-9:00, Wed. 8:30-9:00, Sot. 9:30-5:30 
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AT AFFORDABLE PRICES. — 
Monday Thursday 11:30-10:00 


“Friday °11:30-11:00- Saturday 4:00-1:00 
= Sunday 4200-10:00 
-* SAT Renae AVE: 


~ BURUNGTON, VT. 


University Store 


HERE ARE SOME.OF THIS WEES SALE ITEMS 


— dn = 


“NEILYOUNIG 
E CRAZY HORSE 


AEROSMITH 


| ~ DAN FOGELBERG ~ Al 
oY | 
NIGHT INTHE RUT s 


PHOENIX 


including: 
* Phoerux The Last To Know 
Wishing On The MooniLonger Face The Fire 
Bee ge PO Re Oe nn cae a 


yo Re aig 
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FE 35634 Fogelberg delivers with a 
collection of ten brilliant new songs 
rich in melody. They will capture 
your emotions the first time around. 


LP Only $5.99 
1,000: 
‘ $2” , $3" $4" | | 


FC 36050 Aerosmith is back and 
back with a vengeance. The power and 
precision of “NIGHT IN THE RUTS” 
make it their best album ever. 


IPOny $8.99 LP.Only $5.99 


{Com Ruinart, Taittinger, and 


NEW CUT — OUTS! 


Occasion for Champagne 

What better way to spend 
‘the holidays than with the 
convivial effect of champagne? 

The sparkling wine made in 
the Champagne region of France 
is properly referred to as Cham- 
pagne. Because of the apellation 
controled laws, which help to 
regulate the quality of wine 
produced in France, the Cham- 
pagne district is the only area in 
the world which produces. the 


eidsie! Bleu. 
range from $17 to $30. ~ 
, From California, two spark- 
ling wines stand out above the 
popular Great Western and Tay- 
lor from New York: Hanns 
Komell from~Napa Valley and 
at about $40.00 a bottle, 
indicates a blend (‘‘cuvee”’ 
means blend) similar to Perig 
non’s original blend. 
Epemay, in Champagne, is 
reknowned for the house o 


authentic champagne. Wines pro- * 


duced in areas of France other 
than Champagne, such as the 
‘Loire River, region, are classified 
as ‘“Mousseux” or sparkling 


word “Champagne” 

printed on the label of A 
sparkling wines along wi 

name of the state where it is 
produced, American wines are 
legally, classified only as “spark- 
ling wines.” 

The development of Cham- 
pagne occurred purely by acci- 
dent: The 17th century Monk, 
Dom Perignon, realized that he 
could retain the bubbles in wine 
if he interrupted the fermenta- 
tion period by opening the wine 
cellar’s windows..The cold win- 


ter air stopped the fermentation 


until the wine was put into thick 
bottles able to tolerate 70-80 
«Fhe. warm 


the fermentation process 
within the bottles, but the 
bubbles remained. 

The novelty of the retention 
of effervescence within the wine, 
and the new-found usage of 
thicker bottles as well'as cork 
stoppers created a new possibi- 
lity in wine production. Dom 
Perignon blended the champagne 
with other wines to assure a 
satiating taste, as the original 
wine was a tart wine. The label 
“Cuvee Dom Perignon,” priced 
Other French Champagnes ot 
notability are . Piper-Heidsiech, 
G.H. Mumm, Roederer Cristal, 


Chance and 
Art 


“By Greg Soyka 
‘One day. in ancient Greece, 
artist Protobgenes attempted td 
paint a rabid dog. After several 
failures in depicting its foaming 
mouth, he hurled his sponge in 
i the 


foam — and the : significance of 


chance in artistic creation came 
to light. ~ , 

In his lecture of November 
15th, H.W. Janson, renowned 
art historian and visiting pro- 


Brut Imperial, White Star and 
their Vintage Brut (“Brut” indi 
cates a very dry Champagne, 
Extra Sec refers to a dry wine, 
<yet not as dry as a “Brut”). 
Korbel put out well balanced 
sparkling wines. Korbel has 
gained national recognition 
through usage by national air- 


comparable to a French Extra- 
Sec, whereas the domestic Extra- 
dry is similar to a medium-dry 
French wine. The Naturel is a 
fresh, dry wine which has a 
tendency of being tart. 

A product owned by Moet 
et Chandon produced in Youjt- 
ville (in Napa Valley) California, 
was introduced. to the competi- 
tive... market -last year, called 
Chandon. Chandon is a fabulous 
Californian wine with a French 
flair. The fact that a French 
house has started wine produc- 
tion in California gives further 
recognition to the quality of the 
U.S. wines, as the French have a 
tendency of considering their 
wines as the end-all of wine 
production. 

Champagne need not be 
used only for toasting away the 
first of the year or a silver 
anniversary. It’s also great with 
holiday meals. Consideration of 
the occasion and the type and 
richness. of the food being served 
will determine how dry or sweet 
the Champagne need be. 

Enjoy a bit of life’s exhilara- 
tion through the bubbles of 


__Champagne. 


jon, or random probability, the 
image of chance has remained 
‘relatively unchanged through 
time,’’ he observed. 
What separates the artist 
from the rest of society, Janson 


recognize a chance event such as 
the discovery of a form which 
looks right on the canvas. He 
then has the technical skills to 
refine the image and make it a 
work of art. 

Janson advised students to 
be aware that chance exists and 
to be sensitive to its presence. 
“For. chance is elusive; when it 
presents itself, you must grab 
it, or it will vanish.” 

_ In Janson’s view, the artist 
must 
size se 


nd-all of wine}| 
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Happy Rock fron Holland 


By Max Lesselbaum 
‘Gruppo Sportivo (grupo 
sportevo) has the playfulness of 
a coloring book. 

Nietzsche said that a man 
has matured only when he has 
regained the Seriousness of a 
child at play, With this in mind, 
Gruppo Sportivo is a talented 
band playing in a musical sand- 
box. They-are professionals in a 
rock and roll’ kindefgarten. ° “ 

The 1950’s flavor to many 
of the songs. brings about an 

usual sense of nostalgia. Yet, a 
fresh, modern. twist pervades 
their music that seems familiar, 
but is difficult to identify. “Yes, 
it’s true we steal every tralala we 
hear,” they tease in the hilarious 
“Blah Blah Magazines,” but 
laugh at those trying to define 
their multifarious style. 

“Did-you read that review, 
some guy tries to tell you/ We’re 


a kind of: Abba, let’s go ha ha™ 


ha,/ This week NME* tries to 
tell you we’re like Blondie/ Next 
week, I’m like Drury, let’s go, 
hee hee hee...” (*New Music 
Express) 


Gruppo’s sense of humor is 
evident in every song on their 
first album Mistakes, an unusual 
title for a flawless album. Yet, 
the title may be a reflection of 
the central theme of niany of 
the disc’s songs — love. 

They seem to fully enjoy 
singing about the paradoxical 
nature of this ubiquitous and 
seemingly contradictory emo- 
tion. For Gruppo; love is pos- 
sible, but one must fit into one 
of the following categories: 
Carefree, Dreaming, or a Futur- 
ist. . ; 
“Beep Beep Love” portrays 


Dial Thermometer 
Wool Socks . 
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Wool Watch Cap 
Bandanas 
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AND... 


$.80—1.50 


a magical love affair which can 


only occur in the future, where 


“fast as light love came between 
us” and “that’s right, we're 
making future love tonight.” 

The song “Dreaming”. explains 
that nothing is impossible — 
because anyone can dream. “Liz 
Taylor-loves me” and.“ know a 
place to do it baby, let’s jump 
into“your car, it’s the cheapest 


"motel. baby, stop on. the gas, it’s» 


not that far... 
Gruppo sorte their best § 


attitude toward love during the® 


insouciance of adolescence. “‘PSs. } 


78” takes place in a high school. ° 


where’ “we are American kids, . 
rich daddies and big tits.’’ This is 
also where a dream comes true, 
because we “did it again and 
again,” consumating--our love, 
Gruppo also sings aboutg 
some ‘of the difficulties inherent 
in love relationships. ‘“‘Henri’’ is 
about a widow who killed her 
husband for his money and now 
“I miss him so.” “Superman,” 
an hilarious be bop song, tells 
about the jealous, fumbling 
lawyer husband ‘who *cannot 
understand why his wife loves 
the well equipped plumber. 
“One Way Love” is a cute ditty 
about the unrequitted love of a 


- young man. He falls in love with 


a girl who is “like a butterfly” 
but he cannot catch her. “One 
More Time” is about a man 
asking his ex-lover for “‘one 
more time.” But, she notices 
everything wrong with him: 
“your nose is running honey.” 

Gruppo Sportivo combines 
musical versatility with a won- 
derful sense of humor. At any 
volume, the album works. Play- 
ed softly, one has a soft easy 
listening backdrop. Turn up tig 


- 
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volume and one might have an 
instant gala party. 

The final cut on this album 
is called “The Single.” —_ 
musical happiness at its best, th 
miniature guitar ‘instrumental 
captures the joy and spirit of 
this Grup(po). Gruppo captures 
the effervescence of a Ne Hi and. 
their music sparkles with spirit 
and laughter. 


Smith! 
By John Letteri 
The Smith is back> 


_After too long an_ hiatus 


| between their last studio release 


Draw the Line, Steve Tyler and 
company have rallied with their 


just pressed Night in the Ruts. 
“Bone to Bone (Coney 
‘Island Whitefish Boy)” is the 
smoking tune on the album. In 
brilliant Smith style, guitars 
wailing as fast as machine 
guns, and Tyler squeezing as 


many words as he can into each ° 


-|breath, “Bone to Bone” will go 
down with other Smith legends 
such as “Walk This Way” and 
“Sweet Emotion.” 

: The rest -of side two is 
equally impressive. “Think 


-| Hendrix-like 


4 About: i a > ae wai, 
p.reminiscent of “Sight for Sore 
‘P.Eyes,” asks the question “when: 
| will the good ch have their 


gay?” Joe - Pe 
evseif as the 
reaching. to the kee with 
explosions and 
slides. With a: three-chord back- 
‘up, Perry ascends from this into 


se euttetok 


the fastest lead he has done since’ 


“Train Kept.a Rollin’.”’ 
“Reefer Head Woman”’ is a 


direct Smith blues import. This 


one of .a Led Zeppelin tune: 
. featuring. a. Pagedike intro and 


fe eg mac Bonham : 
powerful. faenei 
tions to: faster and slower p. 


with Occur with Perry leading the way' 
as he does throughout side two., 


Side One, however, seems to 
be soniething Smith added on 
because they had to fill two 
sides of an album. Beginning 
with the jumpy, not too heavy 
“No Surprise,” the Smith regress 
to their high school days with 
“Remember. (walking in. the 


sand)” with lyrics like “she left 


me for somebody new’ and doo 


wahs to back it up. One can only 
hope_ they were trying to 
sarcastic, 

Cheesecake,” a very 


; Zepplinesque tune, features the 
~« Smith “wishing they had their 


fingers in her pie,” but little else. 
Chiquita is an almost offensivé 
tune for the Smith — and that’s 
pretty raunchy, Tyler strains his 


Whitford and company can’t 
seem to_keep a beat straight. In 
addition, sax nbises are inter- 


. mittently dispersed through the 


tune — for what reason 
not known here, 
“Ruts” represents a come- 


. back. of sorts for the Smith. 


” After suffering some bad press 


one had to come right off the 
Chicago docks. Perry keeps a 
hazy - beat in the back, while 
Tyler lends Watersesque vocals 
and harmonica, lamenting his 
reefer-headed woman, with “her 
head from the sky.” But, “when 
the Lord made this woman, he 
really went to town,” so all is 
not lost. 

“Three Mile Smile,” and 
Tyler isn’t speaking —_ about 
nuclear reactors here, reminds 
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with the release of the atrocious 
double live album, Perry and 


Tyler have something they can 


be proud of — at least side two. 


Along the Fretboard 

Joe Perry has_ recently 
announced he will leave Aero- 
smith. to form the Joe Perry 
Project. Meanwhile, | Smith 
picked up local rocker Joey 
Kresbo, formerly of Flame, to 
try and fill Perry’s fingertips on 
their upcoming tour. 
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Special to the Cynic. 

The Chinese Acrobats and 
Magicians of Taiwan, whovare in 
the middle of their third tour of 
‘ the U.S., will appear at Memorial 
on Friday night, 
December. 

Internationally acclaimed as 
one of the most exciting groups 
of performers in the world, the 
current ensemble will feature 


- many new acts that have never 


been seen in this-country. Also, 


_-for the first time the troupe will 
~ include some of-Taiwan’s master 


Magicians performing illusions 
from the Mysterious East. 

To those who are perform- 
ing these feats, they are much 
‘more than a series of stunts. It is 
an integral part of the Chinese 
Culture and is based on the 
ancient desire for man to find 
the perfect harmony. between 


mind and body and thus achieve | 


~~ . a at a 
. oe 
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perfection. An added feature of ~ 


these interesting performers is 
that they are all, for the most 
part, in their teens or early 
twenties. 

The Chinese Acrobats of 


Fa 


Taiwan perform even their most 
dangerous acts without a net. 
Their main concern, which mani- 
fests itself in virtually all that 
they do, is to keep themselves in 
perfect physical condition, con- 
serving the energies necessary for 
their performances. 

Travelling in an entourage 
of over 60 performers, their lives 
are inexorably tied to the 
discipline which comes from the 


art itself, the culture of China, 
and the Oriental concept of the 
family. Almost every act, how- 
ever sophisticated it may appear, 
had been created and performed 
by the ancient Chinese. 

For a unique and thrilling 
time, the Chinese Acrobats and 
Magicians of Taiwan offer a 
unique opportunity to enjoy a 
thrilling and special evening. 
Tickets for Friday night’s per- 
formance can be purchased at 
the door, as well as at the Lane 
Series Office, for $8.25, $6.75 
rand §=$4.75. This superb com- 
pany’s. dazzling two-hour spec- 
tacle is something that simply 
can not be imitated. 


What's Your Mustc?| 


4 The final. tabulation will be printed in the Vermont 
Cynic’on December 6 as Well as read over the air on WRUV. 


| The Ballot Box* is situated at Billings’ Main Desk. The 


deadiine is 5:00 p.m., , Monday, Dec. 3. 


Best of 1979: 
Album 
(in order of 
preference) 
Single 


New Group. 


‘Record Label 


Best of the 1970's: 


10 Best Albums 


hoy — 


Live Performance 


Comeback of the Year 


(not in preferential order) 


Group/Performer of the Year 


Biggest Disappointment—_—_____ 


Pe re - 


the. iiterary/ neapliic enterprise eee 


It took a good ten seconds before the T.V. — 


became clear. Hissing and buzzing, the snowy picture 
finally popped into clarity. Jack Leyland laughed to 
himself; after all these years they still couldn’t get all 
the bugs out of those things. 

“Mr. Leyland?” 


Leyland nodded to the face on the screen, — 


“Yes.” 

“Come right in!” 

The door opened automatically and the visitor 
entered the house. The door then shut and he re- 
‘moved his jacket. Robert Jeffreys strode into the hall 
to welcome his guest. “I have not seen you in quite a 


long while,’’ Jeffreys said as he extended his hand: : 


Leyland smilda as they shook hands. 

The two walked into a spacious parlour decor- 
ated in a way unlike-any other twenty-first century 
London parlour was decorated. Beautiful divans and 
chairs filled-the room. A large Persian. carpet adorned 
the wood floor and mahogany tables supported 
omate globed lamps. Leyland was struck with its 
Victorian flavor and Jeffreys noticed this. ‘‘What do 
you think of my collection?” 

_ Leyland nodded and whistled softly. 

beautiful. Are they reproductions?” 

“Well, a few pieces are, but most are originals. 
Take a seat. How goes it with you?” 

Jack sat in a plush armchair which he sank down 


in uncomfortably. He tucked in his nylon shirt and . 


shifted his weight a little. “Oh fairly well. Keeping 
my nose clean, so to speak.” ” 

“Gin?” —_ 

“Yes, thanks,” 


“Well, let’s get to the point. .You’re probably 


wondering why I contacted you.” Jeffreys made the 
drinks with great vigor, revealing his rising enthusiasm 
and in so doing, raising Leyland’s uneasiness. Jeffreys 
cleared ‘his throat and continued. 

“T have the most amazing plan for a job.” 

“Why Jeffreys, I thought you had retired.” 

“Nonsense. Middle age should see a culmination 
of one’s career (how’s your drink?).: Besides, that 
small sum I embezzled won’t last forever. This plan 
could set me and you up for life. Up until last week, I 
was planning to do this job with someone else. But 
unfortunately the gentleman had a run in with the 
Yard. and has fled to Brazil. Poor bloke. Therefore, 
needing a replacement, I remembered you.” 

“Don’t do me any favours, Jeffreys. Your plans 
have a record almost as impressive as mine. And I 
think I’m done — for good. You may not be retired, 
but I for one, am.’’ Leyland sipped his drink and then 
went on. 

“T must admit, I am curious. But not ‘curious 
enough to risk a few years incarceration — again.” He 
placed his hands on the arms of the chair as if to rise. 
“So if you'll excuse me...”” 

“T detect a bit of skepticism. If you listen to me 
youll have enough to buy the Crown Jewels, and 
then some.” - 

Leyland laughed. ‘‘I believe my tragic flaw is an 
open ear... 

Jeffreys put down his drink and spread his hands. 
| “Gold, my friend, gold! Enough gold coin to buy 

_ anything!” 

“Leyland . was hesitant. Jeffreys knew the hook 
was in. 

“Say on,” Leyland mumbled cautiously. 

Jeffreys sat in a chair across from Leyland, who 
had settled back, rubbing at his short beard. Jeffreys’ 
eyes danced as he spoke. 

_ “With the scarcity of gold and all, and the price 
up to four hundted pounds an ounce, if an enter- 
prising gentleman could acquire about fifteen or so 
sacks. of gold guineas he'd be. as. rich as old King 
Charles.” . 

“And where do you jolly well gt fifteen sacks of 


m Street.” 
Street?” 


“The 

- "What depository on B 
“The one that bumed a hundred. and twenty 
; seven years’ ago,"” aid Jeffreys ‘staffing. ‘Leyland got 
pn weetst stints, 


"Bough of this foolishness. Make yourself clar 


“Very 


pumes. five 


Only Q » Matter of Time 


or I’m leaving!”’ oy bed 
“I’m sorry. This will sound impossible, but I 

assure you, it can be done. I’m sure you've heard 

about those break throughs in time travel. Well, we 


will borrow the time machine at the Ministry of © 


Intelligence, depart to 1880, and with’ our superior 
technology, break into the Blackburn Bank at night 
and remove all the gold we want. We get back, melt 
them down — and we’re rich men.” 

““You have got to be joking!” 

“I assure you, dear Leyland, Iam not.” 

Robert Jeffreys was telling the truth. Any plan, 
no matter how simple, had to be thoroughly thought 
out. Jeffreys believed he was ready. The use of the 
mgchine, the break-in, the theft, the escape, and the 
cover-up, all had been gone over and memorized. He 
had always been a pragmatist and he knew it. He also 
knew he had the perfect plan. \ 

Leyland sat silently with his forefinger resting on 
the bridge of his thin pointy’ nose. ‘“‘Hmm, I’m not 
quite sure.. 

“T have thoroughly - researched everything. I’ve 
got a copy of the Jimes article on the burning of the 


bank. The cause was unknown but by morning, July 


fifteenth, the bank was totally razed. The fire was 
believed to have started around midnight and a bobby 
ed in the blaze.” 
“Give me a day to think it over. It is very inter- 
esting. Just a day.” Jeffreys smiled and finished his 
gin. He knew he had his partner. 


The sun was beginning to set over the House of 


Parliament as the two drove towards the Ministry of - 
Intelligence. The digital readout on Big Ben glared - 
five o'clock. Two of the original faces were coe for : 


the sake of history and aesthetics. 
“‘Are you sure about the security guards? I mean, 

they can be trusted can’t they?” asked ‘Leyland. 
“The lot of them... Money is an excellent trust 


gainer, especially when | assured them there was no - 


international plot. Having second thoughts?”’ 

Jack laughed nervously. “Of course not. But this 
whole time travel thing boggles me. Are.you quite 
sure you can run that thing?” 

Jeffreys grinned, “As well as can be expected.” 


“Shit” Leyland mumbled, He looked out the 


window and sighed. He seemed to be losing all his old 


flair. Ah, perhaps once things get dangerous I'll feel : 


young again, he thought. 
Getting inside was‘no problem; there were few 


people around. A sécurity guard gave the two a: 
cursory glance for Jeffreys had been ablé to obtain. - 


two forged 1.D. badges, Their footsteps echoed loudly 
as they walked across the: main lobby, Leyland 
shifted the large box he was carrying, ahd grunted. 
ae in green bold letters upon it was,” Rapes 


AN a irate to his post 
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“What is s the matter?” Jeffreys snapped in alow 
tone. we 

“I feel like we're walking into the lion’s molith~ 
and this box is also getting pretty bloody heavy!” 

“Calm down and act norm ‘ 

‘There was a loud ping and the elevator doors 
opened. Once inside, Leyland bent to put down his 
package and Jeffreys ‘‘waved”’ the second lower level 
button. The elevator jolted and Leyland swore as-he 
lost balance and banged his head against the wall. 

“Sorry,” said deftreys, a slight trace of a grin on 
his face. 

“You're an overconfident fool!’’ said Leyland 
rubbing his head. The elevator halted and the doors 
opened. They continued down a corridor for a short 
trap could still be waiting. He knew-tke mandatory 
sentence for unauthorized time travel was life impri- 
sonment — then he'd really have all the time in the 
world on his hands. He stopped and tumed to Ley- 
land. ‘‘This is the door.” : 

It was unlocked. They entered a small hall with. 
another door of reinforced'steel. It too was unlocked. 


. Jeffreys slowly opened the door; the room was dark 


inside. He felt for a panel on the wall, found one, and 
pressed the button. The room was bathed in light. As 
the two stared silently, wide-eyed, a shiver of raw 
excitement ran down Jeffrey’s spine. In front of them 
stood the Time Pyramid, made of gleaming titanium, 
stretching up to the ceiling over ten feet high. Ley- 
land whistled softly. ‘‘Crikes!”’ 

Jeffreys quickly scanned ‘the room and looked 
behind them, there was no trap yet. He turned his 
gaze back to the Time Pyramid and smiled. 

“‘Let’s get to it, Jack!” 

“They ‘went to work.- Leyland ripped open his 
carton and in five minutes had assembled a small air 
sled. Jeffreys found the hatch*on the pyramid and 
open it. There was enough space for two men and 
twenty sacks of gold. Leyland reached into the carton 


again and pulled out a tweed suit which he tossed to 


Jeffreys. ‘‘We had better change up now, we probably 
won’t have time later.”’ 
Jeffreys laughed to himself. They really had time 


. to do anything. Soon they would be in the Time Flux 


where any point in the fourth dimension would bea 
. mere few seconds away. As they finished putting on 
their tweeds and adjusted their ties, Leyland scratch- 
ed his thighs. 

“These are the most bloody uncomfortable 
things I’ve ever worn!” 

They then hopped into the Time Pyramid and 


eyed the control panel. Jeffreys shut wn hee the 
hatch. “Right now,” he said, ‘this is f simple. I 


just have to adjust the chronometer to the exact date 
we want and then the time. We can set the machine 
down anywhere in a mile and a half radius by using 
this grid. ” ' 
“What's to oad us from mistelialining in solid 
rock. since we're already at least seventy feet below 
the ground, eh, Mr. Wells?” 
distance and then rounded a comer. Leyland swallow- 
ed hard. In front of them was a large door marked, 


“Security Cleared Personnel Only.”’A burly guard 


stood with crossed arms next to it. Jeffreys, in a very 
official manner, Npproechiag bis. "Gage say. Time is 
of the essence.” 

‘There -was.a pause.’ “It:cettainly. is” the guard 
replied slowly. Pulling a ‘plastic card out of his poe- 


» ket; he: inserted it in a slot in the door. A low buzz 


soundedl and he swung open the door. With a nod,) 
Jeffreys and Leyland walked through. The guard shut 


om gino saidely.. “inke 
b”’ ~ 

neers What of it?” ' said -Jeffreys, obviously . 

a.chuckle. But Jeffreys 

ng seemed to be 

— too smooth. ‘They weren't safe yet, a 
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EFFECTIVE READING 


Are you missing out? 

Seventy percent of know- 
ledge at the college level is 
acquired through feading, yet 
many students’ have poor reading 
abilities due to visual problems. 
Why? Because there is no stan- 
dard that a student can compare 
with to see if they read well or 
not. 

_The majority. of ‘reading 
during college is for assignments. 
Students with poor reading abitity 


will spend more hours. studying, 
absorbing less knowledge and | 


getting more frustrated: 

A’ dangerous assumption is 
that. passing a physical or eye test 
with @ visual acuity of. 20/20 
indicates that the patient's eyes 
are “perfect.” Reading require- 
ments are different from far 
vision. Reading vision is-dynemic, 
involving a high demand. for 
focusing and . accurate muscle 


‘coordination, while reading an. 


eye chart at twenty feet does not. 
Symptoms of reading diffi- 


culties due to visualproblems are - 


obvious. They ‘ere just not weil 
known and ere considered by 


some people to be normal. ‘The . 
symptoms ~ would include « the 


following: 


—Print blur while studying 

—Holding work tooflose  - 

—Constantly rereading sen- 
tences : 

—Losing piace while reading 


—Words “jumping agi 


—Occasional double vision 
while reading 
»—Loss of darrinlidiwenion 


Reading a .paragraph and . 


immediately forgetting what it 
was about 


—Occasional” ‘distence- blur 


ring, especially ‘while looking up 
from reading 

.These. symptoms don’t 
necessarily mean that e problem 
exists but that the possibility is 


much higher. If these symptoms 
only occur’ after @ long night of « 
.» studying, chances are that a good ~| © 


night's sleep is all, that is needed. 
The use of eyeglasses with a 


_ reading prescription and, or. 
orthaptics (a series ‘of eye muscle 
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“See here, Jack. It says the fire broke out 
around midnight. We'll pop in a few minutes 


beforehand and blow. the safe. It’s a shame~ 


bloke. I don’t know when he drops in or when 

he gets it. We'll be out of there by then any- 

way. ” 

: Leyland nodded somberly. “Aye... Well, 

we better be off before the security guard 
- checks in; he only gave us fifteen” minutes,” 


Jeffreys made. the adjustment and his hand - 


moved to the ignition switch. He looked at 
Leyland. For the first time ever, Robert Jeff- 
reys was apprehensive. His hand hesitated. Jack 
grabbed his arm. 

“Damn. it! Push the switch! We’ve come 


this far, it’s too late to turn back.” Leyland was © 


right. It was too late. He flipped the switch. 
There was a slight lurch, their stomachs slip- 
flopped, and in five seconds it wa 

There was.a slight lurch, their stomachs flip 


There was a slight lurch, their stomachs flip- 


flopped, and in five seconds it was over. The 
green light came on and the two men looked at 
each other. Leyland swallowed the lump in 
. his throat. 
Jeffreys slowly opened the hatch and 
stepped into a clear night in 1880. Leyland was 
. fight behind Jeffreys as he walked across a flat 
roof of a six story building. 
“Goddamn!” swore Jeffreys. ‘‘Even the air 
smells different!’”” They looked over the edge 
down to-the street. Horses and carriages clop- 


| ped by and groups of people walked up and 


' down the sidewalk. Laughter drifted up to the 
time travelers and the rasa gave the street 
an eerie glow. 

“‘Where’s the bloody bank?” isd Leyland 
hurriedly. Jeffreys was still staring at the street. 
“Jeffreys!” «6 

Jeffreys turned. “What-er, two buildings 
down over there,”. he.said pointing. His hand 


“went to his forehead. Must keep my head - 


t, his mind blurted out. Yet he was 
“totally awed by where he was. Leyland jumped 
inside the machine and brought-out the air sled. 
It was four feet long and two feet wide and 
could carry up to two. hundred and fifty 


pounds as it floated a foot above the ground on 


a cushion of air. : 

The two made it to'an alley via a fire 
escape>at the rear of the building. By cutting 
through the alleys they avoided the main street. 
“It's so damned dark!” Leyland said as they 
walked briskly along. Indeed it was. Without 
neon signs and flourescent lights, London was a 
dimmer city. 

“Here, this is it,” said Jeffreys softly. 
Running up to a side door, Leyland took out.a 
pistol from his jacket and felt the lock. He 
turned the sétting on the pistol barrel, stood 
back, and fired. A thin beam of white light shot 
out at the lock. There. was.a little smoke and 
the’ smell of burning metal, and. the door 
creaked inwatd. They stepped cautiously inside. 
It. was dark, but they could see light in another 
room, Jeffreys pulled out another pistol and led 
the way. Step by step, they made their way 
towards the lit room. Jeffreys looked around a 
comer into it. At the end of the room was the 
vault — and an old security guard. The man was 
seated next to the vault with a bottle of scotch 
in one hand and a book in the other. Jeffreys 

Strode into the room. The guard jumped up, 
quite startled. ‘“ere now! What the ‘ell are you 
‘ doin’! ” t> 
Jeffreys “raised his pistol and fired. The 
tranquilizer dart hit the guard squarély in the 
shoulder. The-man took two steps forward as 


‘his hand went to his holster; and then he 


dropped to the floor. 
"Good shot,” Leyland chuckled as he 
‘hurried past Jeffreys’ towards the vault. “This 


‘be ‘Bo ‘problem. Five minutes at the 


“most. nS 
“| "Go to it, Jack!” said. Jeffteys as he 


L pa dragged the unconscious quar out of the room, 


LE EES NT ET Oe 


back t0:, the bank he couldn't help feeling he 
was in ‘a-dieam. The shadow of unreality and 


fear threatened to smother him. He was a living 
anachronism. He didn’t belong here and he 


houldn’t be screwing around with time. But it 
’ wag too late. Perhaps another time he would 


have liked to tour the city, to see sights and 
hear sounds that no man of his time had ever 
seen or heard, but now that was the farthest 
thing from his mind. Christ! Bank robbery and 
unauthorized time travel! They’d probably 


* shoot him. And then there was Leyland. Did he 


fully: understand the plan? Jeffreys was unsure 
and he cursed himself for not explaining it to 
him more fully. 

He glanced around before ducking into the 
door. Ten minutes had elapsed since their 
arrjval — so farso good. As he entered the vault 
room again, he saw Leyland beginning to open 


the cast iron door. A huge hole had been. 


burned through it. ‘Thank heavens for little 
lasers!” laughed Leyland. They peered into the 
vault. Jeffreys’ heart pounded with excitement. 
There were at ‘least twenty-five sacks of gold 
coins, not to mention stacks of bank notes. 
Jeffreys clapped Leyland on the back “Let’s dig 
in, mate.” 

When they had loaded twenty sacks on the 
sled, Jeffreys turned to Leyland. “‘This is too 
bloody easy. I don’t like it.” 

“Stop worrying, Bob. There’s no way 
anything can go-wrong now. It was a brilliant 
plan.” 


“Aye,” Jeffreys said inaudibly. Meanwhile, 
in the front lobby of thé bank, fate took its 
inevitable course. The smoldering cigar of a 
careless teller, fanned by a light draft, ignited a 
few. sheaves of paper. Within a few minutes, the 
teller’s cage was enguifed in flames and the 
Blackbum bank fire of 1880 had begun. 

A police officer crossed the street and saw 
orange reflecting from the windows. What in 
hell’s name? After running up to the front of 
the building, he quickly realized that a blaze 
had started inside. Was anybody in there? It 
was then that he remembered the old security 
guard with a fondness for drink: He ran to the 
rear Of the building to find a way in. 

At was Jeffteys who_first smelled smoke 
and saw the fire in the lobby. “Shit! It's started 
already!"’ ‘he yelled as he bolted back to the 
vault. They grabbed the air sled and headed out 
the way they had entered. Half way down the 
alley, Leyland cried out, “‘I left the laser back 
in there!”’ Before Jeffreys could speak, Leyland 
had turned and was sprinting back to the bank. 

“Damn that idiot!”’ Jeffreys mumbled as 
he pulled the sled into the shadows. Leyland 
spotted the gun almost immediately even 
though the room had begun to fill with smoke. 
He retrieved it, and started for the door again, 
but a man’s yell stopped him dead. “Jesus 
Christ! There’s somebody in here.” He knew he 
didn’t have time to run back out to Jeffreys. 
But by God, there was a man in there and he 
would never be able to live with himself if he 
let ‘that man die. Indecision held him frozen. 
Leyland screamed the foulest expletive he knew 
and rushed headlong into the lobby. A blast of 


_heat bumed his face and the smoke was thick as 


his tearing eyes searched for the man. By luck, 
he found him, slumped on the floor. Leyland 
hoisted him over his back, and coughing, 
stumbled from the bank to the alley. He 
dumped the man onto the ground and only 


“then did he realize that he had saved a bobby. 


He opened the policeman’s coat and saw the 
name tag — George Nettles. Officer Nettles was 


’ beginning to come to and ‘he coughed and 


rétched. Leyland saw that he was very young 
and that he had no wedding band. 

“Well, if you ever have children, their 
grandchildren may thank me for this someday 
— but F Know for damn sure Jeffreys won't.” 

Leyland sprang up as he heard whistles and 
the sound of many feet approaching. He ran 
madly down the alley. A 

“Jeffreys! Where are you!” 

“Over here! Move your arse!” 

They were’ out of breath as they reached 
Bed en ek = ae 
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by Robin Orcutt 
_~, Horse madness is a painful but rarely fatal malady common 

in young girls of intermediate age. Marked in its early stages by an 

obsessive interest in~anything with four legs anda mane, it 
quickly progresses to a delusional state -in which the victim 

believes that every: girl has an inalienable right to own such a 

creature. In my case, although I had read National Velvet four 

times and seen the movie twice, the main source of infection was 

Zane Grey. Yes, I know that most people associate him with the 

eternal struggle of good against evil, as manifested by the Ameri- 
‘can West. It is quige true that in most of his books women are 

depicted as porceline-frail types who, it must be noted, are 

nonetheless called upon to bear a great deal with sweet fortitude 

and to smile placidly, if faintly, while being dragged through - 
rivers and ravines by a motley assortment of Indians, outlaws and 

renegades. But in fact, he also wrote several girl-meets-horse 

books and I read each one. 

All my girl friends were similarly horse mad the summer I 
turned 13, but the first symptoms had appeared years earlier and 
I think that even then the source was books. An examination of 
almost any elementary school library of the times would have 
revealed that although young boys had adventures with planes, 
dump trucks, hot air balloons and runaway freight trains, young 
girls had adventures at the eels of young boys or with horses. My 
friends and I were in-complete agreement, from a tender age, that 
Ted Adams-Young Skin Diver, who looked revoltingly similar to a 
certain much loathed red-haired boy on the:next block, couldn't 
hold a candle to Velvet Brown, wha acquired not one but six 
horses and managed to show just everyone what a sharp and 
snappy kid she was. Looking back on it, I wonder how many 
women formed their present, seemingly inexplicable, admiration 
for Elizabeth Taylor the moment they first saw her take to the air ~ 
on the fabulous “Pie.” But as I was saying, by the time I had 
turned 13 we were all quite horse mad. We could hardly wait for 
m to end and_allow us to escape to the privacy of each other's 
bedrooms. There we argued over the relative merits of Arabs and 
thoroughbreds and agonized over brochures from toney summer 
camps with names like ‘‘St. Mary’s on the Lake’ and “Valley- 
bleau,” where girls our own age wore immaculate riding habits 
and rode their arch-necked mounts through fields of spotless 
green. Of course, none of us had ever been on a horse in our lives. 

Our parents were at first puzzled, then irritated by our 
continuing obsession: Subtle pressure was exerted: Marsha 
showed us her Young Girl’s Guide to.Charm, received on her 
-’ birthday in place of a much longed-for Son of the Black Stallion, 

: It_ contained, in addition to many edifying chapters.on such 
4. things as table manners and formal thank-you notes, a postscript 
by an anonymous but, we were assured by the authoress; famous 
actor who advised us never to let our husbands see us in shabby 
a nighties but that it was all right to take off even’a girdle in 
i 
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By Award-Winning Vermont 


Filmmaker Walter Ungerer 
Showings: 


Saturday, December 1 112 Angell — 
Sunday, December 2 112 Angell 
Tuesday, December 4 101 Votey 
Wednesday, December 5 101 Votey - 
All showings.at 8:00. p.m. 
_ Admission: 75 cents 
Proceeds will benefit the UVM Film Department. 


front of him, providing that we could “‘slip out of it as gracefully 
as a nymph and not like a sea-cow coming up for air.”” This 


- continued on page 36... 
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Jensen Sdriaxial* 3-Way Speaker... 

Quite simply. the most advanced car stereo 
speaker ever 

For the best sound ever ih your car. The first car 
Stereo. speaker with a woofer. a tweeter and.a 
midrange. 

Identical in principle in the best home stereo 
speakers. Jensen s midrange picks up a whole 
range of tones lost to any other car speaker. Only 
Jensen has. it. 


OUR REG: LOW _ $64.88 


Se 


Model C9852 
Jensen 5%' coaxial stereo 
speaker kit 


Extended frequency response from the shape 

of things to come. Two 5%’ coaxial speakers 

with a 25 watt power rating. Powerful 20 oz. 

Syntox-6 ‘ceramic magnets. Sweeter" solid state 

tweeter, Flexair" cone suspension. Kit includes 

3G’ heavy-duty speaker cable, custom grills. 
~mounting hardware, instructions. 
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GNSW SALE PRICE. 


3-way Speakers 


- This is the speaker system for" 
real front seat sound. The 
separate high frequency/ 

-_. midrangeqmodule mounts high 
in the door to deliver all of their 
directional tones. The 514” ~~ 
20 oz. woofer fits underneath. 

At last—three-way sound quality 
for your front seat —-from Jensen 


OUR REG. LOW $64.88 


Model C9862 
Jensen high 
5%" Seeeee Cee ee 


Two rugged, weather resistant 5%" hi-fi 
speakers. Extended frequency response, 
oz. Syntox-6 "ceramic 
cone design, with Flexair * cone 2 suspension. 
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$58° pr 
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SPEAKER 
Dr. H 


OUR REG.LOW $53.88 
Oxidase: S$ 
and Uniqu 


$36% pr . OUR REG. LOW 
Power! 100 watt Jensen Triax iH High power, high performance — 


Jensen’s new 6” x 9” 3-way 
car speaker can handle a 


remarkable 100 watts of 

wer. Enjoy less distortion, 
big her yolumes, and longer 
life, Separate woofer, tweeter, 
and midrange drivers, just 
like better home stereo 
speakers. 20 oz. barium 
ferrite magnet and extra 
large 114” voice coil for high 

power handling. low- 
Histortion: Solid state 
ne tweeter. 


‘OURREG.LOW $119.88. 
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6x9’ Jensen Coax IL. 


The 2-way car speaker that 
can take up to 90 watts of 
power. This Coax II will take 
on the super car amps and 
deliver volume with incred- 
ibly low distortion. Individual 
6” x 9” woofer for lows; 3” 


tweeter for highs. 20 oz. 


ferrite magnet and 
éxtra large 142” voice coil 
mean high power handling, 
ae heat dissipation an 


GNSW SALE PRICE 
ate low distortion. 
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WORKSHOPS 
Special Interést Group: 
“Endings and Beginnings: A 
{Problem Solving Support Group 
for Separated/Divorced People” 
led by Susan Norris, Thursdays, 
7-9 p.m., Nov. 29—January 31. 
Fee $80 per eight week session. 
Sex Education Skills for 
Parents, 7:30. — 9:30 -p.m., 
Planned. Parenthood of Ver- 
mont,. 23 Mansfield Ave. Call 
863-6326 to register, 


CONCERT 


‘7 . 
JHE UUM STRING 
pi 


UYM RECITAL HALL 


Saturday 


WORKSHOPS .__.. 

Student Committee Against 
Racism (SCAR), sponsoring edu- 
cational workshops, films, 
speaker, etc., 1: 00 to 5:00 p.m., 
North L®unge, ngs. 

“Developing Cooperative 
Relationships at Work,” led by 
Meredith Kimbell, 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m: Fee $25. At VITA- 
VEF, 362 Main St., Burlington. 
Call. 862-6589 for information 
and registration. 


“Creation My ths and the 


Education of the Whole Child,” 
sponsored by Star Seed. 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. at the Living & Learn- 
ing Center. Fee is $20, partial 
work scholarships may be possi- 
ble. For more information call 
658-6019. 


FILMS 

IRA Film: “American Graf- 
fiti,”” 7 and 9:30 p.m., 235 
Marsh Life Science. 


“The House Without 
Steps,” a film by Walter Un- 
gerer, 112 Angell, 8:00 p.m. 
Admission 75 cents. 


The UVM String Quartet, | 


presents a program of music by 
Luigi Boccherini, Charles Koech- 
lin, and Ludwig Van Beethoven, 
8:00 p.m. in UVM Recital Hall. 
$2.00 adults. $1.00 full-time 


students. ‘ 


30 
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Friday 


SPEAKER 
Dr. Herb Kagan, 


Oxidase: Structure, Function, | 


and Unique Catalytic Proper- 
ties’ 12 noon, B-403 Given. 

Colloquium sponsored by 
UVM Classics Dept: Prof. 
Robert H. Rodgers, ‘Roman 
Agricultural Literature,”” 102 
Pomeroy, 3:30 p.m. 


FILM 
S.4e Film “Jaws,” 7:00 & 
9:30 p.m., B106 Angell. 


MEETING 


CYO (Communist Youth| . 


Organization) meeting, North 
Lounge, Billings, 7:30 p.m. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Holiday Craft 
Exhibition: The Oriental Con- 
i and Holiday Craft 


Pottery, and Yoshiharu Higa, 
Prints. ; 

L/LC ~Gallery Kathy 
Schneider, Sculpture. Reception 
at7:00 p.m. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 
Smithsonian Sites Exhibit. 


American Agriculture: A Con-) 


tinuing Revolution __ (Nov. 
10—Dec. 9).. A free exhibit in 
conjunction with the series ‘‘Fu- 


CONCERT 
Violin siege Daryl Grout, 


The Living/Learning Classic 


‘Comedy Suite will sponsor 


World War II night. Charlie 
Chaplin’s ‘‘Great Dictator,” the 
Three Stooges’ ‘You Nasty 
Spy,” and numerous newsreels 
and cartoons will be. shown. 
7:30 in L/L 115 Commons. 
Admission is free. Come dressed 
as Hitler. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Lane Series presents 1 
Chinese Acrobats and ames 
8:00 p.m. 


EXHIBITS 
L/LC Gallery — 
Schneider, Sculpture. 


Sunday 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Oriental Festival, Center for 
Cultural Pluralism, Biyniel 


Kathy |. 


FILMS 

S.A. Film ‘‘The Bitter Tears 
of Petra Von Kart,” 7:30 p.m. 
B106 Angell. 

-IRA Film “American Graf. 
fiti,” C115 L/LC, 8:00 p.m. 


THE AOUSE 
WITHOUT 


Film “The House Without 
Steps,” a film by Walter Unger- 
er, 112 Angell, 8:00. p.m. 
Admission 75 cents. 

FILMS 

Film Series sponsored by 
S.P.A.D.E., 106 Terrill Hall, 
7:30-p.m. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Holiday Craft 


_ Exhibition: The Oriental Con- 


nection, and Holiday. Craft 
Shop, and Holiday Fantasy: 
Sight — Sound — Touch: An 


Tuesday 


‘AMIGOS PROGRAM 
Sign up for “Amigos” pro- 


gram sponsored by Mortar 
Board: Big Brother/Big Sister 


program for incoming freshmen ae 


and transfer students, 11:00 — 
1:00 p.m., Billings Lobby. 


i : “When Worlds 


B106 


Steps,” a film by Walter Unger- 
er, 101 Votey, 8:00 p.m. Admis- 
sion 75 cents. 


EXHIBITS 
Fleming — Holiday Craft 


exhibition: The Oriental Con- 


nection, Holiday Craft Shop, 
and Holiday Fantasy: Sight — 
Sound — Touch: An adventure. 
into the real world of the child. 

Colbum — Juried Fibers 
Show, opening reception. 


L/LC Gallery -— Kathy 


. Schneider, Sculpture. 


Wednesday 5 


AMIGOS PROGRAM ~ -~’ 


Adventure in the eal world of | 


the child. 
Colbum — 

Show. 
L/LC Gallery —-— 


Jutied Fibers 
Kathy 


| Schneider, Sculpture. 


Special opening of —the 
Fleming Exhibit, 3:00 p.m., 
Fleming Museum. 


Monday 


SPEAKERS 

An Assessment of the Bur- 
lington Area Anti-Nuke Move- 
ment, panel discussion. Monday, 
Dec. 3, 7:00 — 9:00 p.m. at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Burlington. 


L/LC Gallery - 
Schneider, Sculpture. 


Thursday @ 


SPECIAL EVENTS. 


Kathy 


UVM Orchesis Dancers pre- 
sents “Progression "79” Dec 5 
and 6 in Southwick, 8:00 p.m. 
No admission. . 

Acting classes offered by 
Vermont Actor’s Workshop. All 
levels, registration. Call D. John- 
son or G. Kiley at 863-4497 or 
864-6381. . 


AMIGOS PROGRAM 

Sign up for “Amigos’’ pro- 
gram ‘sponsored by Mortar'- 
Beard: Big Brother/Big Sister 
program for incoming freshmen 


_| and transfer students, 11:00 — 


Sign up for “Amigos” pro- 
gram ‘sponsored by the Mortar 
Board: Big Brother/Big Sister 
program for incoming freshmen 
and transfer students, 11:00 — 
1:00 p.m., Billings Lobby. 


| MEETINGS 


S.A. sponsoring Alderman 
meeting with students, 7:00 — 
10:00 p.m., - Marsh hounee. 
Billings. 


teps,”” a film by Walter in 


SPEAKER 

Louise Sunfeather, Star 
Seed, Burlington. ‘The Wholing 
Process — Possibilities for Whole- 
ness in a Distressed Society,” 
8: 00 pm, -» 103 Rowell. 


1:00 'p.m., Billings Lobby. © 


MEETINGS 

Meeting of the — College 
Democrats, 7:00 p.m. North 
Lounge of ‘Billings. Special, 
guest: Madeline Kunin. , 

Meeting of the UVM Socie- 
ty for Research in Parapsycho- 
logy at 4:30 p.m., Living/Learn- 
ing Center, Commons 216. The}. 
topic will be a presentation by| - 
students in the L/L Parapsycho- 
logy Suite. Open to all. 


FILMS | 
S.A. Film “The General,” 
7:30 p.m. B106 Angell. ~ 


‘er, 101 Votey, estate Admis- | Bese 
_ sion 75 cents. 


One. Act Plays IE by 
‘| the Royall Tyler Theater: “No 
Exit,” ‘Hands Across the Sea;” 
and “Where the Cross is Made,” 
8:00 p.m. 


EXHIBITS 

Fleming — Holiday Craft 
Exhibition: The Oriental Con- 
nection, Holiday Craft Shop, 
and° Holiday Fantasy: Sight — 
Sound — Touch: An adventure 
ine the real world of the child. 

Colbum — Juried Ejbers 


: Kathy 


it’s for th 


Howling at the Moon | : “Paradise | 
or Whitewashed in the Moonlight) mon 
_(or One Metaphysical Argument SATAN... 

Too Many). 


oe Don’ 
by Gary Allen | flowers, | 
O God America, your damaged children... Their ~~ — 
- mangled fingers, the crushed dendrites of their sensitivity, : 4 ery iy 
/ their flushed and pounding hearts out 
( You were a sogialist, a communist, agnostic, atheist- b Bg 
existentialist... A physicist, sociologist, micro-biologist... jena ‘s 
High school newspaper editor with a major in philosophy ange 
you graduated with a 4.0 at M.I.T.... Your brother a lawyer, wid 
your father a doctor, your mother on Thorazine... But eM 
you’re~ lonely, crying Jesus, chill loneliness quivering rit 
metallic against the flesh of another... And fear paralyzed in : : Bed 
, PRP ahs ial, Sir ent ik re a your thighs, you don’t think all these drugs are for you and ~ Ga ed 
The Stone Store invites you»to spend a relaxed shopping day with us. when you've had sex you got hurt and you don’t under- : = 
Every Friday until Christmas witha purchase at the Classic Habit or stand and you don’t want that hurt to come hack any- : : Pay 
Wire Whisk, receive a complimentary “cup of cheer’ at the Bakery Lane more... And then, and then, you spent a weekend and it joe 
pes . was never the same — 
Soup Bowl. : | ‘ bad as exl 
You’re a genius a genius a genii genius Mr. Moon you “aa ny 
PS come to America and understand its children better than be pi 
* : Zo a they understand themselves or they’re hopeless parents ever i al 
Wwe Wi could (Mommy and Daddy, where are you?) take them by cone: 
Fwliny lime SoupyBa! the hand feed them chocolate chip cookies one after breaking : 
the other God mouthful of sweet chocolate and no Heaven- : a 
° 3 ly Father no it will never end there is no end to chocolate -. 
The Cla SSC H ab it ‘ chip cookies for when I arrived at your Moonie place I'd gay te 
: : never been anywhere so friendly everyone shakes my hand on os 
asks me where I’m from welcomes me to the Family anew | ~ aR 
brother everyone smiles a lot and gives me back rubs and I P 
take a bath in your warmth and we walk in the rain and : | 
Plenty of free parking you feed me metaphysics metaphysics metapukics meta- Dam. 
, Same bullshit and look the holy family of Adam and Eve was understan 
— __|]| skewed when Satan snaked into Eve Satan that Angel of world, bt 
Evil caused the Fall of Man-and man’s still trying to get off going to 
his face and back on his feet today that’s why Christ vagina the 
couldn’t consumate his marriage and the big bad Satanic can you | 
= communists are always trying to bugger poor innocent pure man (Moi 
j fear \s',/ \ig holy little South Korea and don’t you see that the Angel of - ' but pale : 
i 4 Heaven has to shine forth his pure divine light over the holy the burd 
) consumation of the New Messiah (coming soon at the end . through 
1 ee ee er of the century) and wife uniting the Holy Family under the tenders y 
BE a oe: auspices of the Heavenly Father to walk hand in hand that love. 
through the reopened golden gates into the Paradise on know thé 
Earth? And I wonder at what some people won’t think up won't lea 
to get out of getting up and going to work like any other than get 
day in eternity and try to explain that no matter how hard one step % 
f “ 4 tf I try I just can’t accept that God of all peaple is crying BIG 
hd A dim - HUGE PAINFUL TEARS over the way man has been 
Y SUSY ¥\ 3 A #*~ ? acting all this time and I try to point out that anyway The 
you're. not going to find truth in a book even if it iscalled 
{/ The Divine Principle that truth can only be seen without , 
books and it’s as plain as the grass bending in the wind or Still I kno 
a 6 > % & y Ve ® the sun rising and setting every day if only you have the the deep 
is & ry? “ rg? ) A y P t. $ eyes to see it and who the fuck is going to be stupid enough meander ql 
Ol (Z AY ( Ae ( yA y q f] GH to wait for some goddamn Paradise dropped on us out-of carving the 
Rela VS ee g the sky when the real problem is just taking one step at a shielded b; 
a time on this planet in this universe where all things pass... brown, ree 
the gulls ai 
And so anyway at the end of the weekend you ask me the herons 
if I want to stay for good, having seen the old magic work the web-fa 
sO many times before, and I say, Uh, well, actually I have to _ left along r 
be at work 7 AM tomorrow, y'know, and uh, I don’t want . Still I knov 
to be late... And you look at me painfully, ask me if I’m 
Sure? Yeah, I’m sure... And I’m another one lost to Satan it is killy st 
and now you won’t make your convert quota for. this am staking 
month. the cuts of 
; 4 eels, crabs, 
You feel cynical when you show up at this camp in the retrieved b 
woods, you know how you hide behind cynicism, but then skims unta 
it's. all smiles, cookies and milk, volleyball games yelling | and frail m 
love bomb, love bomb, love bomb... Always together, It is almost 
always a family (Mommy and Daddy, where are you?) crickets ch 
like the warm covers of your bed on:an ice wind screaming gulls cry,. 
night, always people around to support you, plenty to eat, the dilapid 
homey atmosphere, no drugs, no sex, no hostility, or left abandc 
loneliness to face anymore... And then you start learning and I want 
this theology that’s so perfect you can’t believe it for 
it covers every angle you can think to criticize and who my garvey 
wants to criticize anymore? You've been doing that all of , sits flat up 
your life... And you sing John Denver songs together about |. cannot pov 
country roads takin’ you home, even though you lived your \ ~ | Tleap behi 
whole life in the suburbs, and learn about Satan, enemy of she will no 
man, who has subverted man’s chance for Paradise at every ~ but still I ¢ 
turn, apd you learn, when things tum sour, where to put now, it is d 
your blame by using your Americanese mantra, SMASH I am alone 
OUT SATAN, SMASH OUT SATAN, SMASH OUT chirping, a 
SATAN, again and again and then jt begins... The hardsell, on the bov 


like an endless battery of commercials, the flowers, in bars, and grip th 
roving the streets, selling, selling the impurities right out of 
your soul, selling yourself ragged, selling flowers with more 
zeal and energy than anything you've ever done before, and 
ieee 4 
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it’s for the Church, the Ministry, for Love and Peace and 
Paradise on Earth and yes, ‘you've gone beyond sleep, 
beyond your old: self, selling those flowers becomes the 
most exhilarating thing you’ve ever done, workaholic 
\ pp smiling, hustling, selling, selling, SMASH OUT 


* 


Don’t run up to me in this airport with your fucking 


flowers, horns are growing out of my head, can't you see 
the lascivious leer on my face?.My hands are claws, strange 
drugs pulse in,my-eyes... / am Satan. You‘d better watch 
out! I'll buttfuck your children and burn down your house! 


Gotta hand. it to ya, Rev, ¥ou’re a genius. Ya come in, 
build a grass roots organization — nuclear physicists and 
ballet dancers, talented, educated people. Ya know what 
dey want, what dey feel secure wid. Judao-Christianity, 


throw in a little Eastern mysticism for da chutzpa, promote . 


capitalism, home, da family, come out against da commies, 
all of it wid a purpose no less dan ta transform da whole 
damn world, convert people inta da vision a Paradise, keep 
‘em so exhilarated dey can't even come down... ~ 


~ So ok., it’s not all that bad, as far as it goes. We've 
seen worse go down. Exhorting people to smile a lot isn’t as 
bad as exhorting them to hang niggers. 

But, as religion? Christ sat in that-lousy desert for forty 
days alone, and you can bet he dispensed with words and 
ideas as any kind of protection early on. A man who has 
the naked intensity to do something like that isn’t after a 
secure vision of God and man, but after the simple, ball- 
breaking truth. me, 

The truth isn’t safe. It’s like a rattlesnake you step on 
unexpectedly, it draws blood. 

The highest aim of religion is the truth. But the faith 
needed to devote yourself to its pursuit is not opposed by 
skepticism. Skepticism and faith are complementary. 


‘Damaged child, you gaze at me as if I'm too young to 
understand. You sermonize your love that will save the 
world, but tell me: why do you cling so hard as if it were 
going to vanish and leave -you empty-handed? Phallus and 
vagina the dark hot tainted knowledge you fear and how far 
can you run before you outrun fear? The Father businegs- 
man (Mommy and Daddy, where are you?) you reverence is 
but pale fire stolen from the sun. How long can Satan carry 
the burden of your ills?... The honest love which courses 
through you, illuminates your face with warmth and 
tenders your eyes, there are no religions that can give you 
that love... And the wound shivering pain in your heart, I 

_know that wound too: no matter how high you get, you 
won't leave it behind... when it rains, I can do no better 
than get wet. We can walk together in hard rain, planting 
one step at a time across the Earth. 


* 


The Wetlands’ 


Still know them, 

the deep cuts and winding sloughs that 
meander through the wetlands, 

carving the moist soils; 

shielded by tall grasses and 

brown, reedy cattails that home 

the gulls at nesting time, 

the herons, egrets, : 

the web-footed sandpipers, their imprints 
left along muddy banks. 

Still I know them, and 


it is killy season, and I 

am staking baited traps along 
the cuts of the flats, 

eels, crabs, killies, my catch. 
retrieved by flatboat that 
skims untangled past the tall 
and frail marsh plants. 

It is almost dark, and now, 
crickets chirp stronger, 

gulls cry, 

the dilapidated fisherman’s shack 
left abandoned looms closer, 
and I want to go, but, 


my garvey has betrayed me, she 

sits flat upon the oozing mud, she 

cannot power us out, 

I leap behind her stern, and push, and push, {| \ 

she will not budge, she will not move, - A! 

but still I push, until 

now, it is dark, and 

I am alone, the crickets 

chirping, and I sit 

on the bow of the garvey oR 


’ 
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CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY 


All I Want For Christmas 
Is a Leather Jacket, . 
Handbag, And A Pair 
From Sundance. 


- 


When you know her mind 

is made up, and nothing else 
will make her Christmas 
merry... go ahead, give in 

a little. Surprise her with 
that leather jacket she’s 
wistfully mentioned or a 
great pair of Frye boots... 

or a beautiful new leather 
handbag to replace her 


‘beloved, but sadly worn 


old one. Nothing can quite 
match a gift of leather. — 
Isn't it time you stopped 
by our shop and selected 
that special gift?. 
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_€ SUNDANCE 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 
. BURLINGTON 


Burlington's Newest Restaurant & Nightclub Presents 


Direct From Boston Gate 


Didi Stewart Band 
_ Thurs - Sat. 
_ Live Entertainment 7 Nights-a Week 
Scott Reeves. Jazz Pianist 
_.,. Friday Happy Hour 
Sa. for 1 Happy. Hout Prices 47pm. - 


| | The China Syridroinie 
- Invasion OF The Body Snatchers 
plus 10 more 
Tune in Cable Channel 8 
‘GREEN MIN. CABLETV 


OUR BAG IS 

OLD BOOKS 
| FILL YOUR BAG. 
WITH A OUR BOOKS! 


Old Books « Prints, Bought Sold 


1 College St. 
, (ive Pe hap) 


SELL ADS FOR THE CYNIC 


Vermont 05401 
Tl. 802 862-4997 
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Jeffreys set’ the controls and Leyland slammed the hatch. The 
switch was slipped-and they left 1880, The pyramid materialized 
not at the Ministry of Intelligence, but at an old warehouse two 
blocks away. After-unloading the gold, Jeffreys continued alone 
_in-the pyramid back to the Ministry building. He arrived in the 
. Same room they had departed from, only five minutes elapsing 
‘since the time they had left. For thirty minutes he had lived in 
1880, to anyone watching’in that room it had been only a few 
minutes. With a smile, he changed back to his contemporary suit, 
wrapped up his Victorian one, and slipped’ out the door. He'd 
settle up with the security people later. The moon was high in the 
sky when he joined Leyland at the warehouse. The two chrono- 
Nauts spent the rest of the night melting down their booty. The 
sun rose, just as it had always, and the two went to a restaurant 
for a celebration breakfast. Jeffreys noticed that Leyland was 
somehow quiet, but in his own elation, he soon dismissed the 
thought. Westminster chimed one as: they entered the currency 
exchange. . 

“I wonder what today’s prices are?” Jeffreys queried as they 
walked through\the doors and up to a window. They had brought 
a fourth of’the gold with them. Jeffreys greeted the teller. The 
man smiled. 

‘Well, I’ve saved this stuff up long enough. I'd like to trade it 
for some notes, thank-you.” — 

The teller took the gold and counted out crisp new bills. 
Jeffreys-set his lip and Leyland took his hands from his pockets. 

“Here you go sir, three thousand pounds. Thank-you.” 

Jeffreys blinked. ‘‘What do you mean three thousand 
pounds! There’s at least forty thousand worth. What are you 
talking about?”’ , 

The teller pointed to the digital posting of the day’s precious 
metal prices. It read six pounds per ounce of gold. Jeffreys went 
numb. Words could not come to him. Leyland muttered, ‘What 
happened?” then to the teller, ‘I don’t understand. Yesterday the 
price was over four hundred an ounce!”” _ 

The teller laughed. ‘‘Surely you jest! Hasn't been that high in 
years. What’s wrong with you? Don’t you remember the Royal 
Navy discovering huge gold deposits on the Moon? Most people 
use uranium now. That sure helped the economy, nobody wants 
to hold on to that stuff. They all use paper currency now.” 

feyland shook his head slowly. “Do you know who dis-’ 
covered gold on the Moon?” he asked. 

The teller chirped. “Of course, Captain William. Nettles.” 

Leyland grasped. the bills and helped Jeffreys out of the 
bank. Jeffreys’ voice cracked as he leaned on him for support. 

“‘What happened, Leyland?” 


Jack Leyland grew nauseous and stuttered, ‘Uh, Bob, let’s go 
to McKenzie’s pub... I have something to tell you.” 


Horse-Mad continued from page 31 


confused us somewhat — we weren’t 100% sure what a nymph 
was, and we didn’t own girdles, but we had a feeling we soon 
would. We could see which way the wind was blowing. 

It wasn’t long before we started to get the point. Horses were 
nice, especially for cowboys, (who apparently never got the 
blues) but girls our age should be interested in more important 
things. Later that same summer, Ann showed us a newspaper 
clipping that her mother had thoughtfully taped to the bathroom 
mirror for her. It was a Dear ‘Abby column exhorting girls not to 
believe that pants were suitable for street wear. “If you doubt it 
girls, just. take a good look in a full length mirror and see what 
you look like from behind!” We laughed uproariously, but later 
that night I took the mirror off my bedroom wall and, propping 
it.up on a chair, attempted the peculiar contortions necessary 
when walking forward and looking backward. I couldn’t see 
anything that needed to be hid, but I suspected Dear Abby had ° 
been telling the truth. So, I think, did most of my friends. 

Now, I understand it is quite different. My sister wrote me, 
just this spring, that she had made the local Little League team. 


_Little League yet. We weren’t allowed to take more than three 
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By T. Goode 
The 


season with one of the strongest 
defensive showings in recent 
years, limiting the Saints of St. 
Lawrence. University to just 
twelve shots over three periods 


in a 5-2 victory Tuesday night at |. 


Gutterson Fieldhouse. 

The Cats jumped out to an 
early lead that would never once 
be threatened by the injury- 
ridden Saints. Vermont~ blasted 
49 shots at the beleagured Saint 
Lawrence goalie Gary Laskow- 
ski. The vaunted power play, 
however, hit on just one of eight 
opportunities 
finding it hard to regain last 
season’s form. 

Bill Ford put the Cats on 
top with barely two minutes 
gone in the game. Bill let a drive 
go from the right play-off circle 
and then charged in for its 
rebound. Spotting the puck on a 
bounce about chest high, Ford 


put it into the net with a Jim 


Rice swing to put Vermont up 
1-0. “I started swinging at it 
with the stick up high,” Ford 
was quoted as saying, “but.I got 
it right here,” pointing to a 
chest-high level with his hand. 

Jim Murphy beat Laskowski 
at the 17:00 minute mark of the 
period only to have it careen off 
the post. 

Ashforth opened the second 
period with a key save on @ 
breakaway and a big stop on 
Saint forward Bob Rendall to 
preserve his previously untested 


with the Cats 


Catamounts of the}. 
University of Vermont opened | 
their 1979-1980 Division Onef 
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shut-out. The Cats couldn’t put 
a second tally on the board until 
mid-way through -the period. 
Bob Toray hustled for the puck 
and finally beat his man to find 
pointman John O’Connor open. 
O’Connor rifled a low blast to 
Homola to the left of the cage,” 
whose surgical touch put it 
behind and to the right of 
Laskowski, in one of the pretties 
tip-ins so far this season. 

Prior and Cullity continued 
the smooth pass work and 
all-out -hustle that paid off so 
often last year and at the 4:00 


‘mark ‘they let the crowd know 


that” this will be no different. 

Cullity picked up a loose 
puck and circled behind the SLU 
net before finding ~linemate 
Prior all alone in front for the 
first of three Vermont goals. A 
minute later Billy Kongas hit 
Scott Fairbairn busting across 


Andy Ashforth displays style he rarely had use for against SLU. 


Photo by Joyce Hulm 


the blue line. 

Fairbairn’s low blast beat 
Laskowski between his legs to 
make the score 4-1. Louis Cote 
set up the final goal with a rush 
up the left side and a sharp pass 
to Cullity. Cullity’s shot was 


Seven solid weeks of prac-. 


tice has seemed like an eternity 
for the University of Vermont 


‘basketball team, but now the 


season opener is but days away, 


as the ,Catamounts will host-, 
Division III Plattsburgh State, - 
Saturday (Dec. 1), in an after 
noon game (2 p.m.) at the Roy” 


L. Patrick Gymnasium. 
“The.wait has been long and 
everyone is anxious for the 
season opener,” says Vermont 
coach Peter Salzberg, and the 
team is particularly anxious for 
the visiting Cardinals. Platts- 
burgh State shocked UVM last 
year on a_§ last-second shot, 
89-87, and the Catamounts 
would like to erase that night- 
mare in this year’s home opener. 
The offense this year hope- 
fully will take on a new look, 
more fast-paced to take advan- 
tage of Vermont’s quickness. 
“Offensively, hopefully we'll 
have more of an up-tempo, using 
our strengths which is‘ at the 
guard position,” adds Salzberg. 
With the return of junior Corey 


stopped by Laskowski, but ashe — 
had done all night, the goalie 


neglected to cover his rebounds. 
Craig Homola swooped in and 


lifted one high into the net for _ 


his second goal of the night. 
The loss was the seventh in 


a row for St. Lawrence, their - 


second in Division play. The win 
gives the Cats a 5-4 record going 
into Saturday’s game in Orono 
with the Black Bears of UMaine. 
Few Catamount fans can forget 
the upset Maine pulled out-with 
in Gutterson last year and the 
contest should be close. Ver- 
mont’s next home game: is vs. 
Colgate on Dec. 8. 


UVM hoop co-captains Bruce 
_ Beynnon and Jim Nocera 


Wielgus (Madison, CT), out last; 
year because of shoulder sur-! 
gery; the addition of two fresh- 
man guards, Dave Vigeant 
(Litchfield, CT). and Dave Baker 
(Northbridge, MA) and the im- 
proved play of junior Dane 
Correll (Philadelphia, “© PA), 
UVM’s guard position is much 
stronger, particularly in in- 
creased speed. 

Following the Plattsburgh! 
State game Saturday, the Cata-: 


. mounts will begin the toughest | 


part of their schedule with road 
games at Boston University | 
(Dec. 4), Texas (Dec. 7) and! 
Texas A&M (Dec. 8), before! 
coming home to host two’of the! 
top Division I teams in New, 
England, Dartmouth (Dec. 11); 
and Northeastern (Dec. 15). By 
Christmas, Salzberg and _his 
coaching staff. will have a:good! 
idea of what to expect from his 
young (no seniors) hoop. team. 
The first two games after Xmas| 
will be no picnic either, Duke, | 
Dec. 28 and either South Cares 
lina or Cincinnati Dec. 29 at 
Iron Duke Classic. 


‘Big Game Hunting in the Midwest’ 


By Bruce Vielmetti and Paul Colton 

Imagine, if you will, a standing room only crowd 
at Gutterson Field House, the entire attendance at 
the UVM-UCLA soccer. game, all the fans at last 
year’s Springsteen concert, afd last spring’s grand 
finale mob downtown. Add them all up and you get a 
group that just might fill half of one end zone at 
Michigan Stadium. 

Or, if you’d rather, picture the coliective specta- 
tors at three overflowing Fenway Parks, or five 
packed Montreal Forums, or two and a half times the 
population of Burlington, jammed into one massive 
bowl of humanity. “ 

In short, try to imagine the largest crowd at any 
football game on record in America — 106,255 
football fanatics drugged on allegiance to their team. 
These people were actually proud of their schools, 
presenting a weird spectacle to a couple of Eastern 
students jaded by their conditioned apathy toward 
UVM athletics. 


After driving fourteen hours through the rain, we, 


arrived in Ann Arbor at 2:30 a.m., fatigued, weary, 
and wondering whether any football-game was worth 
_}the effort. But, by the middle of the next day, the 
atmosphere around the University of Michigan 
campus convinced us the “event” would prove a 
worthy experience. 


At a school of almost 40,000, football takes on a 


corresponding magnitude, a concept totally foreign to 
us. In the midwest, football ceases to function as a 
mere athletic contest. Instead, it becomes a spectacle, 
or > magical, ritualized event, to fans with unsatiable 


The pride of the state is at stake, not just the 
college. The people we witnessed in Ann Arbor that 
wild Friday night and frenzied Saturday were strung 
out from a week... maybe even a year... of anticipa- 
ting victory. They wanted to prove unequivocably 
that Michigan was superior, in every. respect, to Ohio 
State. A Wolverine victory would assure these people, 
students and citizens alike, that this was a fact. 

For 75 years, the Michigan-Ohio State game has 
intensified until today it reigns as one of, if not the 
biggest, college football rivalries in the country. The 
teams always play each other on the last Saturday of 
the season, and typically their confrontation decides 


the Big 10 Conference championship, and who will go . 


to the Rose Bowl, often who might become National 
Champions. 

A brief swing through Ann Arbor over Labor 
Day weekend revealed choice tickets for this year’s 
game already hovering in the $150 a pair price range. 
However, Michigan’s loss to Pufdue the week prior to 
the final game, and the apparent superiority of the 
Ohio State Buckeyes in the latest rankings, brought 


_ scalpers’ prices down ta the $20-30 range by Friday. 


But windfall profits were still made by students who 
only pay $4.50 for the tickets. 

This year’s “Big Gamg” lacked one major ele- 
ment present in the p ough — the famous Buck- 
eye coach, Woody Hayes. Hayes had long been the 


focal point of intense Michigan student disdain and 


ridicule, even outright hatred. But bumper stickers 
remain as memorabilia of his time, like “Wuck 
Foody,” and “Woody is a Pecker.” 


Some new ones have even emerged — “Ohio’. . 


State has lost its punch” — ‘referring to the misbe- 


havior that finally forced the dismissal of Hayes by 


the Ohio State administration. Michigan fans refer 


now historically to “Dr. Strangehayes” and “The 
Punch Bowl’ at Columbus, OH. ~ 

It was impossible to escape the onslaught of pr 
Michigan paraphenalia when strolling through the 
streets of Ann Arbor. It was like a maize and blue 
locust attack. Everywhere, store windows displayed 
all conceivable types of junk bearing Michigan em- 
blems and slogans. 

“Go Blue” toilet seats, panty underwear pro- 
claiming “I’m behind Michigan,”’ and countless other 
mugs, lamps and keychains were in evidence. Anti- 
OSU sentiments ran high: Messages like ‘““Nuke the 
Bucks” were scribbled on every thing from lamp 


‘posts to buttons to ice bags in the freezers of local 


markets. Street hawkers peddled “Ohio State Sucks” 
buttons and “Fuck the Bucks” t-shirts. It was not 
uncommon to see even an elderly woman sporting 
one of these profane messages. - 
To get into the swing of things, we even pur 
Chased a couple of buttons ourselves. Local papers, 
including the Detroit Free Press, The Ann Arbor}. 
News, and the university’s own Michigan Daily 
devoted pages every day to hype the contest. In 
preparation, students planned parties, painted ban- 
ners, made confetti, and stocked up on cases of 
Stroh’s beer. ; 
_ If there was this much infatuation in the town 
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Even computers deserve a break from the daily routine; a 
time when they can relax with inends, let their hair down. 


This computer is dating a Yamaha system from Audio Den. 
He has expressed that although he was first attracted by 
her wonderful Yamaha NS4 speakers, he has come to truly 
appreciate her Yamaha YPB2 tumtable. He still coyly 
reserves comment on her Yamaha CR220 receiver. Just 
protective, | guess. 


See her at Audio Den. Just $498. 


Hear the Difference. 


Audio Den. 


100 Dorset Street 
South Burlington. Vermont 05401 


present student ID for offer 
Offer expires Dec. 7, 1979 


rs SHELBURNE RD. 80. sd 
862-4179 
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Sloser Look at the 
 tdaget Look at Season | 


By Peter Muller 
_ For Catamount soccer fans, | 
se sed 174-4 secord . and’ no 
ay off ;bids ‘were’ a disappoint-' 
at. After two successive years 


“of NCAA firgt round playoff 


action and high pre-season ex- 


- pectations, the 1979 UVM soc- 


cer team suffered hard times. 


. But a review ofthe season goes 
. deeper than the record. 


. UVM entered the season 
with its entire midfield and 
attack returning from the year 
before. Most of the pre-season 
concern stemmed around the 
relentless defense, and the team 
remained undefeated until the 
eighth game of the season, 

Over 5,000 fans watched 


. the Cats shut out UCLA in the 


season opener. Two weeks later, 
against Joe Morrone’s top rated 
Connecticut. team, the defense 
again played outstandingly in a 
2-1 victory. 

The success of the defense 
centered around. all four backs 
and All-American. goalie Bart 
Farley. Farley was again remark- 
able this year, making saves with 
cat-like reactions. He set UVM 
records in career shutouts and 
goals-against-average for both 
‘season and career, among others. 

Mike Winstanley and Barry 
Ryan’ were the core of the 
diamond defense. Both seemed 


’ impossible to beat; when they 


had the ball, the Cats were on 
the move. Jack Milbank and Bill 
Nedde were a tenacious pair of 


wing fullbacks, hounding their “ 


opponents the entire game: Only 
13. goals were scored against 
UVM the entire season. 

After beating tough Boston 
University in overtime and Mid- 
dlebury in the last 10 minutes of 
almost magical play, the outlook 
seemed bright. Hopes were high 
and attitudes good, but one fact 


‘ remained. The Cats had tallied 


only 10-goals in the first 7 


games, and scoring seemed to get 
a a as the season progressed, _ 
team became frustrated and 
then desperate. ; 
__ Never was this more obvious 
than in the Massachusetts: game. 
With the score 0-0 at halftime, 


- Winstanley was moved from his 


normal sweeper back position to 
the midfield. With the extra 
speed and experience, the 
offense started to click, but 10 
minutes into the half, a mixup 
in front of the Cat net resulted 
in a. Massachusetts goal and 
UVM’s first loss of the season. 


A week later, UVM played 


one of its better games in its 1-0 
loss to high scoring and national- 
ly ranked Rhode Island. 

But the team . struggled 
during the following - three 
games. Losses to an improved 
New Hampshire and tough Brid- 
geport all but knocked UVM out 
of any post-season play. 

No one knew what the 
problem was, since the talent 
and potential was there. All that 
was néeded was the right com- 
bination at the right positions. 
Ironically, it was in the Bridge- 
port loss that Coach Paul Rein- 
hardt found the right offensive 
combination to turn the season 
around, 

Ken McInerny was moved 
from midfielder to wing where 
his dynamic hustle and skill 
welded with the great speed of 


freshman Jon Christensen,;~the 


other’wing. High scorer Zareh 
Avakian and Scott Brooks inter- 
changed at the striker position. 
The addition of McInerny pro- 
duced new and exciting scoring 
opportunities. 

As the attack play picked 


.up so did the midfield play. 


Brian Flemming and Cam Dia- 
mandis played more than admir- 
ably all season, but it was not 
until the emergence of freshman 
David Eddy that. the. midfield 


reached its potential. Eddy im- 
proved continuously game by 
game, and with his constant 
hustle, put unending pressure on 
the opponent’s goal. late in the 
season. The midfield supported 
one another with movement and 
control . and passed the ball 
better than they had all season. 

With the sudden rejuvena- 
tion of the attack and the steady 
defense, UVM won impressive 
games against Maine and Dart- 
mouth by identical 2-0 scores. 
The season finale saw the Cats 
play exciting ball, gaining a hard 


fought. tie with nationally rank- 


ed Hartwick. 

Turning around what may 
have been a disastrous season, 
the: 1979 UVM soccer team was 
a success. They were exciting to 
watch and to cheer for, as home 
game attendance averages of 
1700 indicate. The defense was 
one of the best in New England; 
the goalkeeper one of the best in 
the nation. Newcomers to the 
team were a pleasant surprise. 


Christensen . was the second. 


leading scorer behind Avakian, 
and Brooks and Eddy proved 
they could play with the best. 
Mike Davis, greatly improved 
Eddie Farmer, Eric Stabenau, 
Ryan Walter, and Chris Morrison 
all played steadily and were 
more than competent as first 
line substitutes. 

As the indoor season app- 
roaches, most of the players are 
looking ahead to the 1980 
season. With most of the mid- 
fielders and strikers returning, 
and the maturation of defenders 
Farmer, Davis, and a few talent- 
ed B-team players, the “team 
could be tough again. As mid- 
fielder Cam Diamandis says, “We 
have great personalities and solid 
players returning next. year. 
Man, we’re genna be, good.” 

Peter Muller was a member 


of the UVM men’s soccer team. 


W men Swimmers Drop Two 
Meets While Setting Marks 


By Tracy Stewart 

The UVM Women’s Swim 
Team has been churning away. 
Though the lady Cats: lost a 
tough meet to UNH on Novem- 
ber 6, the 55 to 85 score did not 
reflect the Catamount’s fine 
performance. Six new UVM 
records were set: Patsy de 
Marcken clocked 5:28.06 in the 
500 Free, 1:04.24 in the 100 
Fly, and 1:06.64 in the 100 I.M. 
Robin Lux set a new mark in the 
200 Free with a time of 2:09.45, 
and Tracy Stewart broke the 50 
Fly record with a time of 29:19. 
Liz Levens joined deMarcken, 
Lux, and Stewart to set a new 
mark of 1:47 91 in the 200 Free 
Relay. 


On Nov. 10 the Cat squad 
challenged UMass; again, the 
48-83 loss didn’t reflect their 
fine efforts. Three more records 
were destroyed by Patsy 
deMarcken. She set new marks 
of 11:39.0 in the 1000 Free, 
2:22.8 in the 200 Fly, and 
5:07.7 in the 400 I.M. The Free 
Relay team of deMarcken, 
Levens, Lux and Stewart set a 
new record in the 400 Free 
Relay with a time of 4:01.0. 

The most recent meet saw 
the Cats at’ Green Mountain 
College in a five school invita- 
tional. Middlebury took ' first 
with 298 points, while UVM 
came in a strong second with 

267 points. Trailing them were 


Mikes’, 174, Russell Sage, 
121, and Green Mountain, 90. 
UVM saw some fine efforts from 
Robin Lux and Joyce Bates who 
placed first and second, respect- 
ively, in the 500 Free. DeMarc- 
ken set a new record in the 
200 Free witha time of 2:07.85, 
and took another first in the 200 
I.M. Stewart rebroke the 50 Fly 
record with a time of 29.07, and 
took another first in the 100 
Fly. 


The Cats will travel to 
McGill this weekend for another 
invitational meet. Following 
that, the Cats will again face 
Middlebury at home on Dec. 5. 


SPORTS THIS. WEEK 


SPORT Mi DATE 
Indoor Track —M & W Nov. 30 (Fri.) 
30—Dec. 1 (Fri-Sat) 


Swimming — W 


Hockey —M 
Gymnastics — W 
Synchronized Swimming 

Basketball — M 
Basketball — W . 
Swimming — M 
Basketball — M 
Basketball — W 
Hockey — M 

’ Swimming — W 


Dec. 1 (Sat.) . 


A (Tues.) 


5 (Wed.) 


OPPON ENT 


at Maine 


TIME 


at Can-Am Meet (Montreal) : 
at McGill Invitational 


6:00 pm 
(Fri.) 
7:30 p.m. 


at Massachusetts Invitational 2 p.m. 


UVM INVITATIONAL 


12 noon 


PLATTSBURGH St. / 3pm. 


at St. Lawrence 
at Boston Univ. 
at Boston Univ. 
__ at Clarkson 
MIDDLEBURY 


at New Hampshire 


2 p.m. 

3 p.m 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m.. 
7:30 p.m, 
4 p.m... 
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By vu. lee 


‘The hockey Catamounts~ 


celebrated Thanksgiving with 
two wins over the University of 
Toronto instead of turkey, beat- 
ing the Blues 3-2 and 9-3, Nov. 
23 and 24. 

The first game was a tight 
checking contest that Vermont 
won on Tom Cullity’s last 
minute goal. Paced by Kirk 
McCaskill’s three-goal effort, the 
Cats routed Toronto Saturday 
night to sweep the series. 

“Defensively, it was one of 
our better games in years,”’ said 
UVM coach Jim Cross after 
Friday night’s contest. 

Cullity’s scoring oppor- 
tunity was created by two 
Toronto penalties giving UVM 
every chance to capitalize in the 
. final two minutes. Louis Cote’s 
shot from the left circle ‘hit the 
Blues” goalie Dave Jenner and 
deflected up. Cullity grabbed-the 
puck and on his second swipe 
rapped the puck past Jenner 
with 41 seconds remaining. 

UVM had taken the lead 
earlier in the period on a goal by 
Scott Fairbairn who roofed the 
puck past Jenner on a perfect 
feed from. Bill Ford. at 9:07. 

The Blues retaliated at 
13:35 with Vermont’s Yves 
Robataille serving time for his 
second successive penalty. The 
Blues’ Jeff Anderson tied the 


Hockey Sweeps 


of Toronto. 


scoring by beating’ Catamount 
goalie Andy Ashforth. 
Aggressive checking at both 
ends of the ice negated any 
further offensives, © including 
power plays,. until Cullity’s goal 


at 19:19.. Ashforth, making a 


strong recovery from his dismal 
outing against Lowell, turned in 
25 saves while Jenner made 21. 

Vermont continued to play 


stingy defense Saturday night, 


but combined it with an explo- 
sive offensive attack to blow out 
Toronto, 9-3.- While allowing 
Toronto to take only 13 shots 
on Sylvain Turcotte, the Cats 


‘ 


geared up their offense, running - 


away from a 3-3 deadlock by 
pumping six straight unanswered 
shots into goal. 

Freshman Kirk McCaskill 
led the attack, scoring a hat 
trick, with Louis Cote adding his 
100th career assist, one of the 
four for the evening. McCaskill, 
obviously responding to Cross’ 
move of putting the freshman on 
the Cullity-Prior line, scored just 
1:44 into the first period. 

The Blues struck back and 
the game continued to see-saw 


through the first period and | 


halfway through the second. 
Then McCaskill’s second goal at 
14:47 of the second stanza 
touched off the Vermont rout 
that saw Gary Prior bag two 
goals, both assisted by Cote. 


Lowell Stuns UVM 


, By Brian Austin 

The University of Vermont 
hockey team lost their home 
opener on Nov. 14 to Lowell 
University, last year’s Division II 

champs, 7-4. 
The first period featured a 
hustling. Lowell team | which 
upset the Catamount’s offense 
by intercepting passes and jump- 
ing into a 5-1 lead which they 
never relinquished. 

Vermont’s problems began 
early. With just 1:14 gone 
Lowell’s Mike Carr banged home 
a rebound off a Tom Mulligan 
shot on a power play to beat 
Vermont goalie Andy Ashforth. 
The second goal came when 
Lowell’s dump and chase tactics 
paid off. 

Senior Chuck Hayes dug the 
puck out of the corner and 
passed it to Bill Moffatt who hit 
the twine to the glove. side of 
Ashforth. Tom Mulligan then 
intercepted a pass from fresh- 
man John O’Connor and blasted 
it into the upper corner to make 
the score 3-0. Mike Carr scored 
again on a beautiful pass from 
Kevin Carbonneau. Dean Jenkins. 
a two on one. Carbonneau. 
slipped the puck between the 


Women Gyn 


defenseman’s legs and Carr sim- 


ply flicked the puck over a 


sprawled Vermont goalie. 

Vermont 
their only goal of the period 
when Louis Cote made a beauti- 
ful deke and set up Gary Homo- 
la who fired it past a Lowell 
goalie Pete Mackenzie. With less 
than two minutes left though, 
Mark Kumpele broke in alone to 
score, and gave Lowell a four 
goal lead going into the second 
period.- 

But for the rest -of- the 
period the same penalties that 
helped Vermont come: back put 
them behind. During the last 12 
minutes of the e, eight were 
played short-handed. The third 
period was all UVM. again as 


Louis Cote, last year’s Aill- 
American, sparked the Cats to 
within one. After continual 


pressure, Cote slid the puck to 
senior Capt. Jim Murphy who 
fired into the net. For the rest of 
the period the Cats continually 
turned away shot after shot. 
Despite outshooting Lowell 31 
to 12 in the last period, Lowell 
was able to squeeze two empty 
net 4% which destroyed all 


nasts 


Beat Dartmouth 


By Pam Rogal 
The women’s gymnastics 
team defeated the Big Green of 
Dartmouth 100.5 to 94.05 Nov. 


‘17 at Patrick Gym: 


During the same meet, how- 

‘ever, the men ~were simply 

“outclassed” by their Dart- 
mouth opponents. 

The men and women com- 
peted on different equipment 
simultaneously which created a 
varied and entertaining scene for 
the 100-plus spectators. 

-The men lost 198.75 to 
129.80. Captain Jon McDonald 
performed spectacularly on the 
‘ vault for a second place score of 
8.5.. Freshman teammate, Todd 
Zeray, placed third with a score 
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of 8.15. In all-around competi- 
tion, Jon McDonald placed 
fourth. 

The women kept ahead of 
Dartmouth from the start of the 
meet in the vault, bar, beam and 
floor exercise. Performing on the 
vault, Jean Herlihy from Ver- 
mont placed second with a score 
of 7.4. Her teammate Belinda 
Emerson placed third on the bar. 


Maureen Conger displayed her — 


talent elegantly on both the 
beam and the floor exercise, 
scoring second in both events. 
All the girls performed well and 
displayed their ability to work 


independently yet triumph toge- 


ther. 


answered with ° 


dollars, and U. S. aid policy to the developing countries. 


CHU] 


Invites You To Celebrate 
Its Final Week Of Operation 


DEC. 2nd - DEC. 8th 


Come and enjoy our fantastic prices. anh 


help make this final week the most 
memorable one of all... 


» OUTRAGEOUS SPECIALS | é 
everyday of the week 


’ Frank Vogl, current U.S. Economics correspondent for The Times of London, will 
be speaking Monday evening, December 3rd at 8 p.m. in the Ira Allen Chapel. He has 
been responsible for all private and public-business and economics reporting in North 
America, having worked in Washington, D.C. since 1974. 

Frank Vogl’s works have also been included in the Washington Post, Los Angeles 
Times, and U.S..News and World Report. Having appeared on numerous radio and 
television programs, this lecture should be of considerable interest. Topics of concern 
will inelude the future of the international monetary system and America’s role within 
it, the Eurodollar market, South African gold mines, Exchange rates, OPEC's Petro- 


MONDAY EVENING 
DECEMBER 3 


8 p.m. 
IRA ALLEN CHAPEL 


Absolutely Free 


This is an S.A. Speaker’s Bureaw-Presentation. 


Michigan-OSU | | | intra 


away. The local bars and restaurants slowly jammed, and Calendar * 
about a million parties took off in dorms and houses all am 7 
over town, The fever had taken hold and things would not ___ Thursd 
really slow down until 4:30 Saturday afternoon — only MINTON 
because the home team lost. - 

In the dorms, thousands of underclassmen unleashed 

frantic enthusiasm developed over a season of indoctrina- 
tion to the mores of Michigan fan behavior. “M” flags and 
“Go Blue” banners hung from windows and gangs of 
freshmen women roamed the streets with six-packs yelling 
more “Go Blue’’s. 

At Markley Hall, students on the dorm’s north side left 
their room lights on or off in accordance with a traditignal 
pre-game practice. .The lit rooms spelled out a giant “FUCK 

rn, » & OSU.” Throngs ‘gathered outside to. approve and take 
. FOAM RUBBER . pictures. 

: “a SIDE CUSHIONS an Sa Later, at 7:30 that evening, 4000 more eager fans and 

crowd junkies filled a giant depression called “‘The Mud 

~ Bowl” in the yard of the SAE fraternity. T.V. cameras were 
there, and some police, while the crowd drank beer and 
watched the dozen or so Michigan cheerleadérs perform. 
High-wattage spotlights lit up a rude stage in front of the 
fraternity where various rally co-ordinators scurried about. 
Two hundred members of the Michigan band arrived, and 
soon had the thousands singing along to the school’s fight 
song, “Hail to the Victors.” 

On every downbeat of the chorus, arms flew up in 
unison on chants of “Hail,’’ and the whole scene took on a 
vague resemblance to Hitler’s armies amassed in Berlin. The 
fans, who by 8:00 were hanging from apartment balconies 
and street signs, began to chant i in eager —— of the 
rally’s main speaker. 

Michigan head coach Bo Schembechler arrived, but 
surprisingly was not that main attraction. At the mercy of a 
totally botched and sporadic PA system, Bo delivered his 
optimistic, but dull words. Schembechler had brought none - 
of his star players to incite the fans or satiate their hunger 
for heroes: the entire Wolverine team was locked away in 
the upper floors of Ann Arbor’s posh Campus Inn, watch- 
ing Patton and digesting their special three course dinners 


SPORTS SPEC, the protective wraparound glasses that He made The crowd grew more restless still, and chants of 


“Ufer, Ufer, Ufer” swelled and were occasionally punctua- 
: cet . ted by spirited explosions of the band. From the center of 
to accomodate prescripti on lenses. Ako available glazed the Mud Bowl the scent of kerosene wafted up to us and 
632" . . : : then — BLAWHOOSH -— a giant bonfire erupted. 

with Plano lenses. For DriCes and ordering innormation contact: Finally, under the intense light 6f ‘the fire, “Ufer” 
: } appeared. Bob Ufer is a local radio announcer who relates 
ad highly personal, emotionalized play-by-plays_to fans every- 
Sea . where, who know him as ‘“‘The Mouth of Michigan.”” Ufer 
a ' lives and dies by the Wolverines; the man is Michigan 

THE ; OPTICAL CENTER _ football. His short speech recounted the history of famous 7 FACILITIE 

UM-OSU clashes, and the crowd cheered him at every p 

7 ; : ; Recreation 

af pause. Ufer, sounding like a man powered on speed and November 
107 CHURCH ST on 864-7146 _ schizophrenic loyalism, praised “Meechigay” and predicted 

am, ? f . an upset by maize and blue. nid 
The pre-game_hysteria was not the only activity in Ann 
Arbor that weekend, though it overshadowed the rest. 
Numerous protests and rallies concerning both sides of the 
Iranian situation, though substantial in their own right, 
‘were only sideshows to the more pressing issue of a Michi- 
gan victory. The biggest show of concern all weekend over 
the nation’s perilous political position, occurred when the 


. | north end zone cheered a giant ‘Nuke Iran” sign being 
DID YO SEE P AGE 36 9 carried along the field’s edge. Even the Ayatollah could not 
: e match the spectre of Woody Hayes as a catalyst for popular 


reaction. 

Shortly after 11:00 a.m. Saturday morning, we left the 
“yuper” party (a pregame warm-up staged by and for 
students and other refugees from Michigan’s Upper Penin- 
sula) and headed toward the stadium. Eight blocks away we 
lost any sense of doubt that we might not find our way 

~ there. Literally hordes of fans flocked down State Street in 
the direction of the stadium. Like streaming masses of 
Moslems. hiking their pilgrimage ‘to Mecca, walking thou- 
sands approached the arena from the west, while from the 
east, endless carloads of fans poured in off the interstate 
and main thoroughfares. Holy golf course grounds gave way 
to the more sacred act of holding fleets of alumni cars, as 
- all regular parking spaces were already filled. 

Profiteers along the way hawked programs, hot dogs, 
and-Michigan hats of all styles — for those not already 
wearing two or three. Last minute scalpers “sacrificed” 
their tickets for $10-$20 depending on how desperate the 
needy fan looked. If the prospective buyers happened to 
be wearing the scarlet and gray of OSU, the prices took _ : 
another $10 jump, Outside the stadium fence, a couple of . the field, 
more zealous Michigan entrepreneurs sold small bags of of the unif 

“crushed Buckeye nuts” for a quarter. ; sky. 

From the slight rise that slopes up to ground level The p 
entrance gates, where the upper 15 rows of the stadium are and dashed 
visible, Michigan Stadiium looked relatively unimposing, minute pre 
even small. Outside, only the approaching crowds and ABC band formé 


camera trucks gave any indication that what was about the Michig 
IMPORTED PARTS CENTER to transpire was anything more spectaculat than say a “M”. The 


" men i and regular season game ‘between UMass.and UConn. But inside, with excite 
Williston Rd. .So. Burlington, Vt. 658-0707. ‘through gate No. 27, we gawkéd as the vast in-ground 


‘Michigan bowl is a away another 75 rows below us. On 
VERMONT CYNIC 


faculty, and 
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NOVEMBER 


Calendar . 


“Thursday, November 29 = Meeting, ‘ef: the BAD- 
MINTON CLUB — 9:00 p.m.—10:30 p.m., Southwick 
Gym. 

Friday, November 30 — DEADLINE for final round of 
COED RACQUETBALL tournament. 

Saturday, December 1:— MEN’S VARSITY BASKET- 
BALL game — 3:00 p.m. Gymnasium and weight room 
closed during game. Gym set up at 12:00 noon. 

Sunday, December 2 — Meeting of the BADMINTON 
CLUB — 6:00 p.m.—8:00 p.m., Southwick Gym. All 
students, faculty and staff welcome. 

Monday, December 3 — INTRAMURAL BASKET- 
BALL PLAYOFFS start. Call Intramural Office, uxt. 4485, 
for more information. 

Tuesday, December 4 — WOMEN’S VARSITY BAS- 
KETBALL GAME. Gymnasium and weight room closed, 
Gym set up at 5:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, December 5 — COED RECREATIONAL 
VOLLEYBALL — 7:30 p.m:—9:00 p.m. All students, 
faculty, and staff welcome. 


PFG RECREATIONAL HOURS FOR STUDENTS © 


YOU MUST HAVE-A VALID UVM ED. TO USE THE . 


FACILITIES 
Recreation ames Hours for Students — Starting Novem- 
ber 14 : 
(M — F) — 4:00- 11: 00 p.m. 
(Saturday)-— 1:00—5:00 p.m. 
(Sunday) — 1:00—10:00 p.m. 
Weight Room Hours for Students 
(M—F) — 4:00—11:00 p.m. 
(Saturday) — 1:00—5:00 p.m. 
(Sunday) — 1:00—10:00 p.m. 
Recreational Swim Hours forStudents 
(M—F) — 7:00—8:00 a.m. 
(M, W) — 8:30—10:30 p.m. 
(T, TH) — 9:00—10:30 p.m. 
(Friday) — 7:15—10:30 p.m. 
(Saturday) — 1:00—4:30 p.m. 
(Sunday) — 1:00—4:00 p.m. & 7:00—10: 00 p.m. 


Recreational Track Hours for Students 
(M—F) — 6:00-—11:00 p.m. 
‘(Saturday)— 1:00—5:00 p.m. 
(Sunday) — 1:00—10:00 p.m. 
Recreational Basketball Hours for Students 
(See separate schedule) _ | 
PFG RECREATIONAL HOURS FOR Hk CUETY/SEARE 
YOU MUST HAVE A VALID UVM I.D. TO USE THE 
FACILITIES | 
Recreation Building Hours for Faculty/Staff.— Starting 
November 14 
(M, W, F) — 12:05—1:00 p.m. 
(T, TH) — 12:15—1:00 p.m. 
(Friday) — 7:15—8:15 for family of faculty/staff 
(Friday) — 8:15~—10:30 p.m. for faculty/staff (children 
over 14 years of age) 


Weight Room Hours for Faculty/Staff 
(M—F) — 12:00—1:00 p.m. 
(Friday) — 7:15—8:15 p.m. for family of faculty/staff 
(Friday) — 8:15—10:30 p.m. for faculty/staff (children 
over 14 years of age) 


Recreational Swim Hours for Faculty/Staff 
(M, W, F) — 12:05—1:00 p.m. 
(T, TH) — 12:15—T:00 p.m. 
(Friday) — 7:15-8:15 p.m. for family of faculty/staff 
(Friday) — 8:15—10:30 p.m. for faculty/staff (children 
_ over 14 years of age) 


Recreational Track Hours for Faculty/Staff 
(M, W, F).— 12:05—1:00 p.m. 
(T, TH) — 12:15—1:00 p.m. 
(Friday) — 7:15—8:15 p.m. for family of faciity jaratt 
(Friday) — 8:15— 10:30 p.m. for Sacuhinratnt’ (children 
_ over 14 years of age) 


Recreational Basketball Hours for Faculty/Staff 
(M, W, F) — 12:05—1:00 p.m. 
(T, TH) — 15—1:00 p.m. 
(Friday) —'7:15—8:15 p.m. for family of facuity /staff 
(Friday) — 8:15-~10:30 p.m. for faculty/staff (children 
over 14 years of age) 


the field, the hot scarlet/silver and maize/blue colors 
of the uniforms dazzled off the cool green turf and blue 
sky, ~ 

The players finally finished their pre-game warmups 
and dashed off into the bowels of the stadium, for last 


minute preparations. Meanwhile, out on the field, the OSU , 


band formed its famous script “Ohio” before giving way to 
the Michigan band’s equally impressive marching block 
“M’. The stands bulged and- the whole stadium swelled 


with excitement. 


next week- the BIG GAME 
NOVEMBER 28, 1979. 


SPECIAL PURCHASE! \ 


Famous-Label. Blazers 


eae ape ww 69: ay 


“LARRY LEVINE” cleared the 


racks ofall his meticulously 
tailored wool blazers. And, we 
were right there to hand pick 


“dozens of classic tweeds at a - 


great price. All assorted patterns, 
so hurry in early today for best 
selection. Sizes 6 to 14. 


| paRK FREE — RIDE FREE — 


Just present your ticket 
at Beverly Pearl. One 
hour free parking-at 
Burlington Square, or 

| return CCTA Bus Token. 


63 Church St. — Downtown Phone 863-6522 


ADULT PACKAGES 

GATINGER 5 — 2000 

GATINGER WAXLESS 

FISCHER EUROPA 

BONNA 1800 119.95 
BIRKEBEINER” = ® 129.95 
EATINGER SLIMRACER 179.95 


| AL X—C Faaliemaaa: and Accessories 
10% off 


“WOOL SWEATERS 


\celandic Handknit Pullovers 
icelandic Handknit Cardigan ~ 
Lightweight Ragg Woo! 
Sweater (green) 
Bulky Knit Ragg Wool 
Sweater (green) 
English Mountaineer Sweater 


‘Free Parking ooh: 
fain St: 


} 


ee 


es 


‘a! 


“If you har 


an ‘event or 
topic of rein to the Burling- 
ton community, please mail- or 


_ bring it in person to the Ver- 
amont Cynic in lower Billings 


Center. Please’ make random 
notes 50-100 words in length, 
Deadline for random*‘notes is 
Monday at 10:00 a.m. on the 
week of publication. Anything 


brought in after this time will 


not be published. 


WwwWil 
Retums = _ 


The Classic SObinedy Film: 


‘ Suite will: be. holding a World . 
War I] night Saturday, Dec. 1 in Gallery at Fleming from Novem- 


“Living Learning 115 Commons. 
It will feature Charlie Chaplin in 
The Great Dictator, the Three 
Stooges. in You Nasty Spy, a 
newsreel and a cartoon. The 
films will be free, and popcorn 
will be served. Come dressed as 
Hitler and you will get in with- 


out:charge! 


Film: 
House ~ 
Without Steps 


The film House Without 
Steps will be shown for four 
nights to benefit. “the UVM 
It is the most recent- -accom- 
plishment ‘of Walter Ungerer, a- 
award-winning filmmaker now 
living and filming in Vermont. 
The movie will be shown at 8 
p.m, on December 1, 2,4, 5 at 
the locations listed below. Ad- 
mission is 75 cents. ..~ 

Dec. l-and 2, Saturday and 
Sunday — 112 Angell, Dec.4 
and 5, Tuesday and Wednesday 
— 101 Votey. 


Ante 


2 


Draw From 

Ga “ 
Live Model 

Draw from a live. model 
every Thursday evening from 6 


— 9 p.m. in room 305 Williams 
(a $2 fee to pay for the model). 


Lilliput 
Children’s 
Programs 


Lilliput Children’s Programs 
is bringing Northern J. Calloway, 
who plays David on Sesame 
Street to the Burlington High 
School Auditorium on Friday, 
December 7 for a 4:00 and 7:00 
performance. . 

“David,” with an accom- 
panying pianist, will sing many 
of his songs from his album 
David Daydreaming on a Rainy 
Day, and encourage much audi- 
ence participation. Audiences 
from 3 to 83 will enjoy him. 

Tickets for “David” are 
available for $2.50 each begin- 
ning November 20 at Cassler’s 
(North Winooski Avenue); Wit 
and Wisdem Bookstore (Dorset 
St.); Little Professor (Church 
Street and Essex Juhction); and 
Storybook Dollhouse (Shel- 
burne). Any. ‘remaining tickets 
will be removed from the stores- 
Wednesday, December 5, to be 
sold at the door for each per- 
formance. For further informa- 
tion, please call Joanna Gnaed- 
inger in Burlington at 863-4608. 
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.German “Academic ° 
‘Service 


i eee eae Oe tae 


et a ee 


Cotesetion 


The Oriental “Connection, 


- Caroline ~~ McKinney, Judy 
Dodds, Hideo Okino, Judith 
Versweyveld and the Museum’s 
oriental collection will be shown - 


-in the Special Exhibitions Geal- 
1 


ery at Fleming Museum from 
Wednesday, ~ November 728 
through Sunday, January 13. An 
opening reception will be held 
November 28 at 5-7 p.m. 

The Holiday Craft Shop, 
featuring work by many of 
-Vérmont’s outstanding crafts- 
people, will be in the Lounge 


ber 28 through January 13. 


-Prices range from $1 to $100. 


Buy. a gift and support the 
museum, 


Hypnotize 


-Yourself 


The Counseling and Testing 
Center, 146 South Williams 
Street, sannounces hypnosis and 


. Telaxation service for students 


experiencing concentration diffi- 
culties, performance anxiety, or 
other mental obstacles to aca- 
demic effectiveness. 45 minute 
sessions will be held on Thurs- 
day at 9:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. 


Please call 3340/3341 for sign 


up. 


‘ 


1980 German ~ 


Exchange 
Programs 


‘Programs for students under the 
Exchange 
‘(DAAD) for study 
and/or research in Germany 
during the 1980 calendar year 


* include: 


“Short Term Research® — 


“Purpose: Dissertation or post- 


doctoral research for 2-6 months 
during calendar year 1980. Eli- 
gibility:. graduate: students - pur- 
suing dissertation — research; 
récent Ph.D.’s. Age 18-32. Good 
knowledge of German required. 
Stipend: Monthly — allowance 
covers maintenance, no interna- 
tional travel. Deadlines: Jan 31, 
1980; March 31, 1980. Ref, No: 
7.26. 

“Hochschulferienkurse” 
Purpose: 3-week summer course 
at a German university of the 
applicants’ choice in the field.of 
German studies and/or German 
language. Eligibility: At least 3 
years of college level German by 
Oct. 1979. Good 
speaking knowledge of German. 
Applicants must be enrolled at. 
US. _ universities. Ages 19-32. 
Stipend: course fees and partial 
living expenses. Deadline: Jan. 
31, 1980. Ref. No: 7.322. 


“Summer Language Courses 


at Goethe Institutes” Purpose: ~ 


two-month language. course “in 
Germany -during’ summer 1980. 
Eligibility: applicants. must be © 
enrolled at U.S. universities and 
have completed at least. 2 years - 
of college and. one year of 
college level German by Oct. 
1979... German majors aré not 
eligible. Age 19-32. Stipend: 


tuition. and fees, room and m 


- languages, 


reading and 


ene) eer 
ple 


iriver 


icense, wor 


travel costs. Deadline: Deo,: 7: 


featuring works by Terry Allen, -1979. Ref. No: 7.33. 


Penaeus for faculty members 
include: - 

“Study Visits” — Purpose: 
Research projects in the Federal 
Republic of Germany lasting up 
to 3 months during calendar 
year 1980. Eligibility: at least 2 


years teaching and/or research 


experience after Ph.D. Grant: 
monthly maintenance allowance 
and travel inside*Germany, but 
no international travel. Dead- 
lines: Jan. 31, 1980. Ref. No: 
7,23 

“Learn German in Ger- 


~ many” — Purpose: 8-week lan- 


* guage. course at a Goethe Insti- 
tute in Germany during 1980. 
Eligibility: Faculty and graduate 


students not teaching or study- © 


ing in the field of German, 
literature. Faculty 
members may apply for courses 
offered July through December, 
graduate students for courses 
offered October through Decem- 
ber. Stipend: tuition and fees, 
room and partial board. Dead- 
line: March 15, 1980. Ref. No: 
SSP 80. 

For more information write 
German Academic Exchange 
Service, 535 Fifth Avenue, Suite 
1107, New York, NY 10017. 
Telephone number is ~ (212) 
599-0464. 


Pack (t In 


The UVM Outing Club will 
be doing inventory from Friday, 
November 30 to Friday, Decem- 
ber 7. No equipment will go out 
for that time. If you have 


equipment out, please return it - 


so that we can finish our inven- 
tory, Thanks. 


Amigos. 
Wanted 


What? A program designed 
to introduce new students arriv- 
ing in January to upperclassmen. 

Why? To .aid the new 
student in adjusting to the UVM 
lifestyle by establishing a one on 
one bond with an upperclass- 


Who? Any upperclassman 
interested. 

How? Pick up an informa- 
tion and sign-up sheet at Billings 
Desk, Advising Referral Center, 
or your RA. 

When? Sign-up sheets due 
Friday, Dec. 7. Also on Dec. Ii, 
there will be a brief informa- 


tional meeting for upperclass-~' 


men Amigos in Billings North 
Lounge -at 6:30 p.m. Refresh- 
ments provided. 


Minimum commitment: Get - 


in touch with your new Student 
Amigo, ‘attend the Amigo social, 
and bring your Amigo to at least 
two social events. Further com- 
‘mitment is up to you, but we 
hope that it’s the start of a 
lasting friendship. 

Sponsored by Mortar Board 
and the Advising Referral Center 
in cooperation with the Office 
of » Student Orientation and — 
Alumni: House. — 


partial board. Deadline: Jan, 31, — Dei 


1980, Ref. No: 7.321. 


“Traineeship. in Agricul- 
ture” — A limited number of 
pre camibly a aoihe os 
w approxima 

on Getman. farms. fatme, Euipbiity? 


Seidenia must possess previous 
ER LEON in, agricul-- 


E Theis, will be an a- 
tional meeting of the 
eres te ens 

Billings at 7:00 p.m. on 
.Decembér 6. Madeline Kunin 
een ee: 


ture,” “ 
iioeiodes of Gamat Conon 
sation: maintenance allowance ~ 


~and/or © room and board, no 


ollege , 


The Environmental Law 
Center of Vermont. Law School 
announces a conference on 
Mediation as a Means of En- 
vironmental Dispute Resolution, 


sponsored by the Environmental - 


- Law Center and American Arbi- 
‘tration ‘Association, November 
29 at South Royalton House 


Conference Room, South Royal- 


ton, Vermont. 


Neigh 

The UVM Horse Club has: 
had an active semester so far. At 
meetings a movie and two slide 
shows have been seen. At the 
next meeting, Nov. 29 at'7 p.m. 
at AGR, a movie on Polo will be 
shown. On Dec. 7 the Club will 
have.a “horseless horse show” at 
Spear Street Barn. There will be 
openings at the barn next 
semester, and stall applications 
will be taken until Dec. 1. 
Contact Mary Remington, 301 
Redstone Hall, x4380 or come 


to the next meeting, to get one. - 


Transcendental 
Symposium 


On Thursday, Nov. 29, 
there will be a symposium 
presented by the UVM depart- 
ment of English, which will 
bring together scholars from 
several universities in the éastern 
U.S. to examine the special 
formative influence which Ver- 
mont, its university, and James 
Marsh have had on the intellec- 
tual life of the nation. 

On Thursday there will be a 
4 p.m. panel discussion in 
Memorial Lounge. The panel will 
include John J. Duffy of the 
department of-humanities, John- 


son State College, on “James. 
, Marsh, Vermonter;” 


Douglas 
Greenwood of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, on “James Marsh: His 
Literary Significance; . and 
Peter Carafiol of Temple Univer- 
sity; on “James Marsh: Search 
for a Social Form.”’ The panel 
will be moderated by George 
Dykuizen, who is James Marsh 
professor of intellectual and 
moral philosophy emeritus- at 
UVM. The public is welcome at 
both events. 

In ‘connection with the 
symposium, a display of Marsh 
and Coleridge memorabilia will 
be on view in Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman. Building, through 
Dec. 7. 


Jocks! 


Wanted: male representative 
to the Athletic Council (under- 
graduate) for spring semester. 
The Athletic Council -is com- 
prised of 2 female students, 2 
male students, director of Athle- 
ties, faculty and alumni. Contact 
the S.A, office in Billings, 
656-2053 or 2054. 


, Library 
| Reserve Lists 


Faculty members, please 
submit your reserve reading lists 
for the -spring semester to 
Catherine Lane, Reserve Desk, 
Bailey Library. The library needs 


lists well in advance (3 to 4. 


weeks) of the first class meeting 
to avoid inconveniencing stu- 
dents, must be allowed to 
process 1 
- books not already in our: 

on. 


the parents’ 


rials and to order . 


teserve forms 


(x2023) or from your depart- 
ment secretary. Thank you id 
your cooperation. 


No 

aw 
_ _Edwardo Valasque will hold 
an informative discussion on 
admissions to Northeastern’s 
University Law School. He will 
be talking resumes, financial 
aide and BALSA. He will be 
speaking at the Center for 
Cultural Pluralism on Redstone 
Campus at 4:30, Friday, Novem- 
ber 30. This is being sponsored 
by. the Minority Students’ Or- 
ganization. 


astern 


Environmental - 


Studies 


The Director of the Atlantic 


Center for the Environment (a°- 


Division: of the Quebec-Labrador 
Foundation in Ipswich, Mass.) 
will be presenting an informa- 
tion ‘session introducing the 
Center’s activities, in an effort to 
recruit interested students for 
Summer Staff and Internship 
positions. If interested, please 


stop by the seminar room in 


Bittersweet anytime between 
10:00 and 4:00 on Friday, 
November 30 to meet with him. 


Fund Raising 


‘At Skateland 


The Ethan Allen Child Care 


Center of Winooski will be | 


holdirig a fund raising event at 
Skateland in Williston on 
November 19th at 7 p.m. The 
admission charge is $2.50 for 
adults, and 75 cents for children 
6 and under. 

The Ethan Allen Child Pare 
serves 75 children ages 2-6 from 
diverse socio-economic. back- 
grounds and tuition is based on 
ability to pay. 
Children with special needs are 
integrated into the program and 
special care is provided. The 
Center depends on public sup- 
port to satisfy a large part of its 
operating budget. 

The general public is enthu- 
siastically invited, and free child- 
care will be provided for the 
“little ones” who can not skate. 


“Hypnosis” 


Workshop forDecember 9th 
from 1:00 — 7:00 p.m. 

The mind is a vast, unchart- 
ed territory and most of us never 
penetrate into .its rich hinter- 
land.,We are not aware that what 
we Call normal consciousness is 
living only on the fringe of an 
immense land. This workshop 
invites you to become a pilgrim 
of~the mind and explore all its 
dimensions as you enter into 
ASC (Altered States of Con- 
sciousness). . 

Each one of us is far greater, 
far more advanced, far mofe 
consciously aware, far more 
intelligent, than. each of us 
conceives ourselves as being. 
This workshop is designed to 
help people discover the path- 
ways, or doors, that lead into 
their greater potential and alter- 
ed states of consciousness. Pre- 


‘registration is . necessary and 


tuition is $35.00 (limited to a 
‘small group). For more informa- 
tion, contact - Mr. 
Schwartz at'65 
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printed: mC a pretlaieE seta. 


in the community If you would — 


like to runt cnanied ad, please 


write. or type it on @ standard: 


sheet of paper and bring it into 
the Vermont’ Cynic in lower 


Billings Center. No ads will be: 
accepted by telephone. The 
~déadline for ‘Thursday’s paper is 


Monday at 12:00 noon. No ads 
will be accepted after that time. 


MISC... 


Two mature, responsible 
females looking for  two-bed- 
room apartment in central Bur- 
lington area. Would prefer rent 
with heat included. Call Laura 
anytime at 863-4358. 


X-mas ornaments of home- 
made breaddough — 10 wonder- 
ful designs. in vivid colors. 
Peacocks, angels, rainbows, and 
more. From $1.25 to $3.75 
each. Call 658-4487. 


If you would like more 
exposure in the world of video 
equipment, why not get it for’ 
yourself? For more information 
about this internship;-« please 
contact Center for Service- 
Learning, Mansfield House, 
656-2062. < 


Expand yourself next 
semester — get involved in your 
Burlington community * through 
both internships and volunteer 
positions, Contact Center for 
Service-Learning, Mansfield 
House, 656-2062. 


Attention, all students and 
members of faculties and staffs, 
and all alumnae and alumni of 
UVM, St. Michael’s’ College, 
Trinity College and Champlain 
College: for your most memor- 
able pre-Christmas party, whe- 
ther formal or informal, retain 
the professional services of Dr. 
Harley Walter Kidder, profes- 
sional. pianist, poet, composer 
and arranger. From sheer mem- 
ory he is always available as 
master of ceremonies and match- 
less baritone soloist and versatile 


professional entertainer. At each _ 


of his public appearances this 
season he_ will intrigue his 
audience by playing your favor- 
ite Christmas carols as Chimes, 
on- the piano! Yes, he travels 
anywhere, in the U.S. or even 
abroad, to keep his professional 
engagements. His postal address 
is 91 Brookes Avenue; his 
telephone number is 862-8117. 
Do it NOW!! 

Christmas pleasure — warm, 
comfortable sleep. You have 
wanted a waterbed. The price 
stopped you. Not any more. 
| am offering a radial lap viet 
mattress (13 yr. guar.), 
approved. heater and So nmat 
(4 yr. guar.), safety liner and 
algacide. All for $100. Best buy 
anywhere. Please Compare and 
call me if you have further ques- 
tions. 655-3840. 

tmergency vervice Worker 
for Howard Mental Health EASE 
Program to provide counseling 
and other services for emergency 
alcohol crisis “intervention. Posi- 
tion offers college credit and 
living allowance. Cc A 
Center for Service-Learning, 
Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


Civil Rights Complaints Co- 
ordinator for «the Attorney 
General's: Office to administer 
and answer inquiries of Vermont 
citizens who feel they have been 
discriminated . against. Position 
offers college credit and living 
allowance. Compe Rc 
Service-Learning, — 

House, 656-2062. 


Health Educator for Ver- 


mont Lung eg to deli- 
ver health” materials 


and workshops. to teachers and 
health education learning resour- 
ces throughout the state. Posi- 
tion offers college credit and 
living allowance. Contact A 
Center for . Service-Learning, 


Mansfield House, 656-2062. 


For Saag — Kodak Carousel 
slide projector for pocket insta- 
matic slides. Darkroom kit less 
enlarger. 35mm lens for Petri FT - 
EE camera. All items are brand’ 
new and are priced at 60-80% 
off list price. If interested, call 
Roger at x2920, 8—12. 


Wanted — Spanish tutor. 
Call Deborah, 862-1957. 


Two Turkish mural type 
black and white posters, 3 feet 
by 2 feet. One street scene of 
istanbul, one of a harem inter- 
ior. Call 802- 3095. 


Commuters from Underhill, 


“Jericho, Essex, Westford, save 


money on gas, repairs, and cut 
insurance premiums up to 45%. 


Join our daily hy ic ag = 
route 15 to UVM/hospijal— For 
details call Bill Lowell, 
899-4776. 


Wanted — place to live for 
the month of December and 
possibly next semester. My apt. 
has been sold and | must move 
out by Dec. 1. I'm angn n-smok- 
ing upperclassman. Can’ pay up 
to $130/month. Am neat and 
compatable. | have stereo, other 
furniture and a car. Contact 
Mitch Barrie, 862-3595. 


For. sale — gne American 
Airlines..half fare coupon, price 
very negotiable. Call 658-4311. 


Twin: bed mattress and box 5. 


spring (can also be used as a 
couch). Very good condition. 
Moving, must sell. Asking $40. 
656-2965 days, 658-4145 even- 
ings. 


Vermont honey’ — 2% Ib. 
$2.75. 1 Ib. $1.25. Stop by 122 
Waterman (the basement). Great 
gift idea. 


Ammeter-oil pressure 
gauges. Brand new. $10. Call 
656-2965 days. 


Need help? Household mov- 
ing, pianos, wood hauled, etc. 
Call Alleluia Moving. Reasonable 
rates. 482-2497. Leave a mess- 
age! 

“Ear piercing — positively 
Painless, | use the gun. Many 
styles of 24k gold earrings. Call 
Terry, x3001. © 


Young Phil Simms where 
are you?!! The: girl with the 
stylish dress and sensible shoes is 
looking for you. Please call!! 
You know who you are. 


For sale — Orthopedic 4” 
foam pad 7 foot, ideal for loft 
bed or other places. Call Roy 
862-3105 afternoons and even- 
ings. 

For sale — 1 pr. Dunham 
hiking boots. Size 10% like new 
condition. Worth 5 times. ‘New 
$70. My price $40. Call Dann, 
656-2697. 


for sale — tickets to any 


; Looking tor #: female. nor 
smoker to share a dig 
house with 3 other fem 
Location on East Ave. is 2 min. 


from campus, house. has a 
working fireplace, Contact Linda 
‘at 864-7089 or leave.a message 
at The Bittersweet (corner of N. 
Prospect and Main St). Available 
Dec. 15 or Jan. 1. 


Would you like to help form. 
a Yoga club on campus? | 
would. Call me x4242, hope’ ta 
hear from you. Art Cunningham. 
OM. 


To whom it may concern: 
there is life, there is death, we 


can’t know death, as tor life, it 


can be -beautiful... it ‘can be 
ugly... we must choose. Every- 
one. needs love... and also to 


“think ~ they are beautiful. | 


cherish the beauty of life, 
ugliness fades away, and all | see 
is you. 


Wanted: a room or apt. for 
2nd semester near campus. | am 
very willing to be a roommate. 
I’m a non-smoker, fun-loving 
and yery easy to get along with. 
Call Suzanne at 863-6529. 


‘One _— female 
needed approx. Jan. 15 through 
June 1, possibly continuing 
through summer months. Upper- 
classman desired. Nice, large 
2-bedroom apt. between campus 
and town. Please call Mary after 
4 p.m., 658-0841. 


Help! I've lost weight and 
am looking to trade. some 
clothes. | have parits size 11-13 
(31L). If you have pants. a bit 
smaller that are too tight for 
you, call Deb, 862-1303. 


Wanted — roommate for 
spacious house in Williston, 
862-7656.. 


For sale — carpet, approx 9 
x 11 ft. straw green color, newly 
cleaned. $25. Call 862-8579. 


Large country house & 
studio to share — call 453-3893.. 


WHEELS 


For sale — 1965 Dodge Dart 
for parts or easy restoration. 
862-7656. 


For sale — two 155-15 
Michelin (X) steel belted radials 
— summer. Very good condition. 
Lots of miles left in them. Will 
fit VW, Volvo, Saab, $40 or best 
offer. Call Dana 656-2697. 


For sale — 1963 VW beetle, 
good condition, rebuilt’ engine. 
Excellent heat. Very dependable 
all year ~round. $450 or best 
offer. Call Dann 656-2697. 


For sale — Vespa Moped 
$100 (off season price!). 


For ‘sale — soft top for any 
CJ-5 up to 1975. Frame work 
included, excellent condition. 
$99. Call Rick 656-3893. 


77 Jeep C-J7 Renegade, 
auto. 258 Cid engine, quad trac, 
low range P/B, P/S, H/D cooling 
stab bar, cold climate pkge, H.D. 
alt. hard top, chap. lock, C.B. 
radio. Asking $4,900. Call Andy 
at 658-4 168. “Excellent condi- 


—_— 


“Stereo set \— two. AR-2 
speakers, Viking consolette and 
amplifier enclosure, Collaro 


roommate 


record ‘changer, Ackay power 
amplifier. Call 802-3095. 


Lazer Discount. Electronics 
— we have all major brands at 
lowest prices in the area. Every- 
thing from stereos, TV's, etc. to 
hard to find high end equip- 
ment. 13 Warehouses across the 


‘country to serve you! Don’t buy 
“until you speak to us. All 


equipment brand new in sealed 
boxes with warranties. Call Jim 
at 655-1453. 


For sale — Dual 1212 
turntable with Shure MS55E 
cartridge. Needs stylus $60 neg. 
Call Frank 862-7498 after 6. 


= If you're looking for a 
stereo, | can save you a lot of 
money. | carry all major brands. 


" | also carry high end equipment 


such as KEF, Rakamichi, Con- 
rad-Johnson and over fifty other 
brands of this type. Call Rob, 
862-8129. ~ 


For sale — Kustom’ P.A. 
system, 4 channel equalizer amp 
head (2. inputs/channel), 2 
columns, with 210” speakers & 2 
small horns per column. Does a 
very nice job with vocals and 
acoustic instruments. Great con- 
dition. Call 862-0219, ask for 
Leah. Price negotiable. (about 
$450). 


You're a piano player? 
Great. How’d you like to have 
the chance of your tife? The 
chance to be on stage! I’m % 
singer, so they tell me, and i 
need some backup to entertain 
the crowd down at Hunt's at 
Open. Mike Night. How about it? 


Call Jayne at 864-6673. pitty 


body except Fred. 


Musical instruments for sale 
—' Hohner International Electric 
Piano, 1977 model with hard 
travel case. Asking $300, willing 
to bargain. Jay, x2611, rm. 114. 
Also. Yamaha PE:100 head, 
Yamaha PE:200-speaker cabinet. 
Price undecided. a ot 

Great buy on a stereo 
system. Separate amplifier and 
tuner built into attractive birch 
cabinet. Amp has 42 watts/ 
channel; power meters, 2 phono 
inputs, etc. Tuner with 1.7uV 


_ sensitivity, Dolby FM, signal and 


center tuning meters. Valued at 
$650. I'll let them go for $270. 
Also have two speakers available 
for $300 a pair. Contact Mitch, 


. 862-3595. 


lS 
_ A license plate has a more 
useful purpose than hanging in 
someone*s room. If you have or 


know the person who has a 
Vermont license plate with the 


- initials “JD, will you please 


contact me. No questions asked 
and a reward is. offered. 
658-1467 (Donna): 


Lost — pair of brown 
framed glasses in a_ black- 
flowered cloth case. Reward for 
return, Call Gail x4256. 

Lost — pair of bronze 
rimmed glasses at Bonnie Raitt 
concert. Oct. 20 at Patrick Gym. 
Please call Diane at 862-4383. 


About a month ago a white 


envelope w/the name Leah 


pep: on it was are from 

Converse Hall Desk. The 
Sonica of that envelope were 
very near and dear to my heart. | 
want it back. No questions will 


— book in BIObL/L 
about a. month ago: Describe 
book. ou { -will ‘return. . Call 
56-2971, Sylvia, days only. 


Attention — my offer of a 


reward is still good for the 


return of the gray & white 
alpaca shawl stolen from the L/L 
Center Oct..18. That shaw! is of 
great personal value and | 
haven't completely -given up 
hope of not seeing it again. 
Christmas is coming and it’d 
make a terrific present. Afy- 
body who has information 
‘please call me at x4393 or leave 
a note in 161 L/LC: Debbie. 


Lost —~a-navy blue and 
brown- reversible down vest 
somewhere on campus during 
the week of 11-12. If found, 
please call Mark Wilde at 
862-2090. 


Lost ~ 1 pocket knife 
(Swiss Army) on a red & white 
lanyard in’ Angell Hall. Reward 
offered for return. Joan x3087. 


ae * ) 


TYPING —- 


Term papers typed — $1.00 


~per page. Keyboard Associates, 


96 So. Union St., 
863-5783 (usually 
service). 


Burlington. 
same -day 


Fyping — qualified manu- 
script typist. Overnight service at 
affordable rates. For service or 
information call June, 862-4149. © 


Typing, editing, 
reading. Call Jill 
863-5616. Keep trying. 


-. proof- 
Mason, 


Typing service — reasonably 
priced. Work done quickly and 
accurately by experienced 
typist. Rush jobs often accepted. 
Call Janet, 864-6291. 


-WINTER 


Assorted ski equip —.“1 pr. 
1B5.cm. strato 105, 1 pr. 200 
cm, Olin Mk Il, 1 pr. 190 cm 
Head 320 STD,\1 pr. 185 cm ST 
comps, 1 pr. Nordicabanana 
boots (men’s 9%), 1 pr. Nordica 
lady elites 7%, 1 pr. Nordica 
men’s Toronado 7%, numerous 
bindings available. and other 
assorted items. All used. Reason- 
ably priced. Call 862-92°7 
Glenn or Rich, 


‘Genuine fleece lined sheep- 
skin coat, used 1 season, size 38. 
Must see, $100 negotiable. Call 
Mark, 862-0523. 


For sale — one pair Bean 
boots (with inner soles). 12” 
high, tan, leather uppers, men’s 
size 7M (fits ladies 9M). Excel- 
lent condition. ‘Only $30. Cail 
658-4311. 


“Brand new Sierra Design 
60/40 Thinsulate Parka. Navy, 


_size x-small men’s, was, $105, 
* now $85. Brand new: flight. 


jacket, army green size.9, was 
$60, now-$30. Yellow Munari 
ski boots size 8% women’s $35. 


Call Mary at 656-2517. - 


WHAT WILL YOU 
New 1980 directo: 8 
‘you Contacts (ames 
addresses) for SU 
J OBS? Order Today 6 
" $6.95(+1.05 haidling) 
CAMPUS CONCEPTS 
PO box 1072 dept. VI 
Ft, Lauderdale, FLA. 
33302- check or cash. 
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News—Features Editors: 
Sarah Bailey 
Nelson Hockert-Lotz ~_. 

Downtown Editor: ~~". | 
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Arts Editor: . ri 
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: WW Is the-energy of the 60's and Arts Editor Tom Campbell l6oks Nick: Witte goes ‘out of hie way 
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Sports Editor: 
so Nick Witte 
Copy Editors: 
. Claire McCrea 
John Payne 
Business Manager: 
-Shari Klein 
Advertising Manager: 
Anne Stires : 
Literary Supplement Editor: 
Lauren-Glenn Davitian 
‘ Contributing Editors: 
€vans-Raymond Pierre 
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Photo Editor: 
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Art Editor: 
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te Editor: Larry Brown is in prison, awaiting trial for allegedly robbing the Chittenden Bank 
Steven Larose in October. Following his arrest, the Larry Brown Defense Committee was formed.. 
: 4 Advertising Staff: They feel he’s the victim of a “racist frame-up.”” 
: ~~ Christopher Bradley 3 
Jim Wade 
Carrie Cook - 
News/Features: _ International economist Frank Vogl discussed the current economic state of the — 
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Let week i Aitapican Sociological Association censured UVM for violations. of academic fraeton and due process in the case-of Dr. 
. Howard Waitzkin, . a former UVM professor. UVM president Lattie Coor denied the Sete The. facts. bo: the case.are not simpler and t 
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Arts: eset 

Dave Kimmel 
Jenny Landey “9 
Pablo Conrad ~ 
Denise Childs . 
Tom Nuccio \ 
Laura Halkenhauser- 
Karen Kaplan 

! Jim-Wright 

Max Lesselbaum 

Karen Liffman 

Andrew Detwiler .. 

Michael Bonebrake 

Pete Wentworth 

Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

Diane Cherry 
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te pla ; Housing appears to remain the main concern of city officials and citizen action groups as 
~_ Ma } Burlington enters the 80's. 
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Crying “Deport the Shah,"’ 30 demonstrators marched downtown to prevent war with 
Iran. 
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~ HOURS:, 
9-9 Mon.-Fri., 
- Sat.-9-5 


A 
ba The SkiRack, 1980: A new look for XC. 


The SkiRack:. - a favorite of Vermont’s X-C skiers for a decade. Now, 
on the eve of our tenth anniversary, The Rack gets a bright, new look, 
just in time to help make this X-C season the most exciting ever. 

And we’re celebrating in style. 


25% Off on all Class V Parkas and Vests through Sat. 
25% — Off Sorel Pack Boots’ 


at the lee House) 
658-6564 
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By Dana Baron 


Larry Brown has been sit-’ 


ting in jail since October 19, 
1979. It has been a month and a 
half, but Brown has not yet been 
convicted -of a crime. Trial 
proceedings have not. begun 
either, and won’t until January 7. 
at the earliest, two and a half 
months after_his arrest. 

He could, according to the 
law, get out on bail, but ‘to date 
neither he nor his friends have 
been able to raise the $50,000 
that is needed. Two appeals to 
lower Brown’s bail have failed. 

Brown is accused of robbing 
the Colchester Branch of the 
Chittenden Trust Co. on Lake- 


“My appeal to-you... 
action,’ 


shore Drive. The 
robbed on September 24 by a 
tall slender Black man wearing a 
ski mask and brandishing what 
appeared 
device. 
The robber got-away with 
about $1100, but he didn’t go 
far with it. He was later found in 
the bushes behind the bank, 
with less than $20 missing. 
Many people believe that 
Brown did not rob-the bank and 
that he is, in fact, the victim ofa 
“racist frame-up.”» An ad hoc 
committee, 
Defense Committee, has been 
formed to’ put forward that 
point of view. 


to be an- explosive: 


the Larry Brown- 


“There have been a number 
of bank robberies around here 
-lately,” pointed out committee 
member Tony Emmi, “and there 
haven’t been -any convictions. 
They -need to get someone for 
this one, and they don’t care 
who it is. » 

The Defense Committee is 
made up of Brown’s friends and 
other concerned citizens. It is 
attempting to raise bail money 
for’ Brown and to “increase 
public awareness of the facts in 
this case,’’. according to Emmi. 

Indeed, many of the facts in 
the case bear consideration and 
public attention. Judge Albert 
Coffrin, who is presiding over 
the case, is a stockholder in the 
Chittenden Trust Co., as is the 
other Federal Judge in ne ypteg 
ton; James Holden. 

Coffrin dismissed the ation 
that his position as a stockholder 
would make him biased in the 


_case. He also questioned the. 


suggestion that Grand. Juries 
considering the ‘indictment of 
Brown might be prejudiced if 
they were customers of Chitten- 
den Trust, since they wouldn’t 
actually lose any money in the 
robbery. He did, however, allow 


“They were 
- looking for a 


tall,skinny 

Black man 
and they 

found :Larry...” 


-Tony Emmi 


0 


the lawyers in the case to 
question the jurors along these 
lines. 

Another fact bearing con- 
sideration in the case is that a 
character witness for Brown was 
coincidentally arrested ona 
three-and-a-half month old drug 
charge the day before he was 
scheduled to appear before the 
Grand Jury considering Brown’s 
indictment. 

~ “The situation was such 
that when they brought me in 
for my testimony, I’m sure the 
jurors saw me being escorted in 
in chains,” 


said the witness, who - 
asked not to be identified. “I 


e 
te IE 


believe that the whole thing was 
done to destroy my credibility 
before. the Grand Jury.” 

"On October 25, the Grand 
Jury» returned an indictment 
against Brown charging him with 


the robbery. - 


* “Brown was arrested on the 


basis of an FBI complaint dated 


October 19, The complaint is 
supposed to establish “probable 
_fause” to believe that Brown 
committed ‘the robbery. How- 
ever, most, if not all, of the 
evidence in the complaint is 
circumstantial. t 


The complaint goes to great ~ 


lengths to tie Brown tova green 
pick-up truck, yet the only 
connection that is established 
between the truck and the 
robbery is that a green pick-up 
truck was seen in the vicinity 
around the" time of the robbery. 

The Defense Committee, 
among others, also raised several 
complaints about the way in 
which the: entire investigation 


- was conducted. “The FBI harass- 


ed everybody ever remotely 
connected with the case,” said 
Darcy Woodall. “They bugged 
telephones, they followed peo- 
(continued on page 8) 


Board Appoints Committee 
Jo Examine Waitzkin Issue 
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% ‘de Sarah Bailey a ae 
In their last meeting of the 


~ year, the UVM board of. trustees 


Photo by Rick Ames 


we need a lot i More political and direct 


American Aid Urged 
For Cambodian Crisis 


By Sheila Barton 

“As many as 10,000 Cam- 
bodians ‘are dying of malnuttri- 
tion each week, and you ean 
help in trying to discontinue this 
sad tragedy.” 

This was one of the main 
points expressed by Russell and 
Irene Johnson of the American 
Friends Committee, at the first 
Baptist Church in Burlington on 
November 29. 

The two shared their know-. 
ledge and experience through a 
slide presentation and. a lecture 
on the subject of the “Cambo- 
dian Tragedy: Understanding . 
our Involvement,” to ‘an audi- 
ence of 150 concerned people. 
The three and a half hour 
meeting was sponsored by the 
Burlington Peace Coalition, and 
other various church groups. 


‘In the winter of 1973-74, _ 


spent four months in Asia 
studying the denial of magaete 
rights. 

Russell Johnson is a staff 
member of 28 years for the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (AFSC). The AFSC is a 
Quaker organization engaged in 
programs of service, peace and 
social change in the United 
States and abroad. The commit- 
tee. supports international pro- 
grams in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, and the Middle East. 
The.. committees’. headquarters 
are located in Cambridge, Massa- 
*chusetts. 

Johnson reminded his audi- 
ence that Governor -Richard 
Snelling, who had visited: the 
Cambodian refugee camps; 


\ blamed Vietnam for the tragedy: 
in Cambodia, gore ce pl 


the husband and wife team pent by 


two and a half months in India 
and. Southeast. Asis, witnessing 
the last days of the Vietnam 
We re 


approved the establishment of a 
four-member committee to 
investigate a possible violation of 
academic freedom and due pro- 
cess in the cancellation of the 
appointment of Dr. Howard 
Waitzkin in 1977 (See pages 
12 and 13 for more on sibeaal 
kin, ) 

The American Sociological 
Association censured UVM after 
a review of the Waitzkin case. 
The appéal for an investigative 
committee was brought forth by 
former Sociology Chairman 
Samuel Sampson. Following the 
request,- outgoing Board Chair- 
man J.. Douglas Burke appointed 
trustees John Morgan, Robert 
Bliss and student trustee Debor- 


‘ah Hahoway, to the committee 
“which will be chaired by R. 


Allen Paul, 
In other action, the board 


approved the $700,000 purchase . 


of a Digital Equipment Corp. 
2060. computer system which 
will replace the present system 
in the academic computing sys- 
tem: 

“The.old system — a Sigma 
6 by, Xerox — is inadequate,” 
explained. Robert Stanfield, 
Assistant to the President. “S59 


“we are replacing it with an 
_ expanded ‘system to fill our 


needs.” The system will be for 
faculty or - student use in 
research or instruction. 

The board. questioned whe- 
~ ther the system’ should be 


~ bought ‘ completely or leased 


pic fa As a result, a 
stes passed allowing 
Roce to teriew og 


spring,’ explained Stanfield. “It 
will take some time to review 
the alternatives.” 

Beginning with the 1980 
summer session, tuition will rise 
for both in-state and out-of-state 
students. In-state tuition will 
increase $5, bringing it up to 


$48 per credit hour, and out-of- . 


state tuition will rise $6 to reach 


$66 per credit hour. Trustee. 


John. Murphy (Ludlow) object- 
ed, saying he felt that other 
ways should be found to offset 
the increase. 


“ The University. 
Committee on... 
Housing was 
expanded to 


include 
students...” 


Burlington's housing short- 
age was also addresséd by the 
board. The University Commit- 
tee on Community Housing was 
expanded to include student 
representation and was directed 
to examine the present housing 
problem. The committee is ex- 
pected to work with the city 
officials and will report back to 
the Board in the spring. 

The action was a response 
by the board to Ward 1 Alder- 


“man Maurite Mahoney’s presen- 
“tation on. Friday, who stated 


that the shortage of middle- 


_income housing in Burlington is 
to the large num- 


_due, “in. m- 
ents living off cam- 


was sent back to the investment 
advisory committee for ~ further 
study. 

In other business, the board 
approved increasing the maxi- 
mum lifetime medical insurance 
to $250,000 for active faculty/ 
staff and $50,000 for retired 
faculty/staff. They also accepted 
$144,290 worth of gifts and 
$2,801,987 of grants. The name 
of the anatomy department was, 
as requested, changed to ana- 
tomy and neurobiology. 

Other facts presented at the 
meeting were that the annual 
alumni fund received $204,497 
as compared to $138,456 last 
year at this time. The parent’s 
fund has reached $27,408 com- 
pared to a comparable $17,183 
last year. 

New officers were also elect- 
ed, Peter Plante, a White River 
Junction lawyer, was elected 
Chairman of the Board, in an 
unopposed vote. He will assume 
the post in March when present 
chairman Burke steps down, 

~ Burlington lawyer R. Allen 
Paul was named to the post of 
vice-president, and Frank Balch 
of South Burlington” was elected 
secretary. Florence C. “‘Chips” 
Holden was reappointed to the 
self-perpetuating © committee, 
composed primarily of alumni, 

Harry R, Mitiguy, president 
of the Howard Bank, and Dr. 
Harriet P. Dustan were also 
elected to the board, Dustan is a 
professor at the University of 
Alabama Medical Center. She 
‘received her bachelor and medi- 
cal degrees at UVM. Mitiguy also 
received his degree from the 
university, in agricultural econo- 


"Tho ihew student trustee will 
be elected by the Student 
Association and will assume the 
aa Nemec soo -meet- 
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COLLEGIATE SPE\ YAL 
SUNDAY ONLY. 5-10 PM 


Spaghetti with meatsauce, tomato, 
and marinara — 


Salad, Bread and nd Butte $1. 99 


Fully Licensed 
Take out orders available 
SPAGHETTI POT RESTAURANT . 
139 MAIN ST. 864-0848 


baggy cords $38 


Now 20% off with student |.D. 
till Dec. 21st 
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T% 5 Should Chan : ge It's Views; 
AFSC Calls For Action _ 


By Sarah Bailey. 


- Cynic: Could you. elaborate on: 5 see 


specifically you’re doing in Cambodia.and why? 


- Johnson: Our: organization, the American 
Friends Service Committee (AFSC) is very 


. busily engaged in... sending food, medical aid 


and vitamins into ‘Cambodia. We and Oxfam, 
another organization, have been working 
together. One of the big problems.. right now — 
or has been until only recently — is that the 
government in Phnom Penh was installed, in a 


- sense, by the Vietnamese. 


This government has been objecting to any 


. aid coming overland from Thailand due to the 


civil war situation still continuing... the rem- 
nants of the Pol Pot regime are fighting and the 


people in Phnom Penh aré convinced that aid 


~ that comes in that way will continue to keep 


-this civil war going. 


The U.S. government, up to 5 this point, has 
really been refusing to deal with the Phnom 
Penh government;-which I think... is continuing 
the hostility to Vietnam ever since the end of 
the war. 

I was encouraged — we just got word that 
both the International Red Cross and UNICEF 
have just recently airlifted food from Thailand 
into Phnom Penh. In other words, arr have 
not insisted on the land route. 


INTERVIEW: 


Russell Johnson 

of the American Friends 
Service Committee 

I’m told that Governor Snelling has come 
back (from a trip to China and Cambodia) and 
has been charging the Vietnamese with geno- 


cide against the Cambodians. I have been in and 
out of the area’since 1961 and I have ties and 


_ friendships with people in both countries. 


I knew Prince Sihanouk who was former Chief 
of State in Cambodia, and when he was admin- 
istering the. country I felt he had his short- 
comings,- but compared with the dictators in 
Bangkok and Saigon that our government was 
supporting at that time, I thought he was more 
committed to his own people and a better 
leader. He had too much power in his ‘own 
hands, that was one of the difficulties. 

I think that the Vietnamese are very well 


aware that there are long-standing grievances’ 


between the two countries and, contrary to 
some people’s observations, my own judgment 
is that once the peace is restored, the Viet- 
namese aren’t going to stick around in terms of 
an overlord relationship. I think they have 
plenty to do at home and are too wise to do 
that. 

Our experience has been essentially that 
the problem has been that the U.S. have deci- 
ded, as it were, to play the China card; and take 
advantage of this relationship with China, vis a 
vis the Soviet Union... almost forcing the 
Vietnamese back upon the Soviet Union by 
denying normal relations, trade relations and so 
forth. They’re accusing them in the larger 
design of being villains against peace, and I 
think that’s a great exaggeration or distortion 
of reality. 

One thing most Americans are not being 
told is that before the invasion, December a 
year ago, there were some four hundred thou- 
sand refugees already, bringing stories of the 
atrocities alleged to the Pol Pot government. 
Plus there had been warfare along that frontier 
and the Vietnamese were rather embattled, so 
from their perspective, they argued that they 
had to do this invasion for their own security. 

So, or organization’s basic position is that 
as much as possible should be given without 
political strings, that the U.S. government 
should, if. not normalize relations with the 

Phnom. Penh government, at least work out 
some mutually agreeable way to get food in. I 


think we'll have to, at least to some: extent, : 


. sacrifice putting as our first priority. our rela- 
tions with China. 

I was in Asia in ’77. and I remember talking 

to the Bank of America representative in Hong 


POLE Le IF 


Kong. At that time, the Bank of America and 
the Friends Committee: were in agreement on 
one point, that we should normalize relations. 
Their reason for saying this was.the Vi ese 
they’d talked to did not want to be dependent 
on either the Russians or the Chinese, and they; 
were anxious to have a U.S. card to play... they 
wanted to‘contract with U.S. oil companies for 


technical advice, etc, for drilling for offshore 


ott: 

In looking at the-tragedy in Cambodia at 
the moment, you have to realize that it grew 
out of the war in Vietnam, and many Ameri- 
cans-are sort of looking on the tragedy as the 


' responsibility of the Vietnamese — this is Dr. 


Kissinger’s line. 

That war grew out of the Vietnam war and 
what I’m trying to say is that our involvement 
in Vietnam, which began very early, had 
nothing to do with democracy and supporting 
human rights and various kinds of euphemisms 
that later’ came to justify our actions, but 


Russell Johnson Photo by Cindy Floyd 
essentially to protect ‘potential American 
economic interests in that region. In that sense, 
the “domino theory” was operative. 

I have a quote from Walter Robertson who 
was Undersecretary of State in 1954 on the day 
that Dien Bien Phu fell... it’s from a column by 
Cyrus Sulzberger in 1967, for the New York 

‘Times. It was entitled “The Day It All Began.” 
He quoted Robertson from a conversation on 
‘that day, when the Vietnamese ‘defeated the 
French. 

_ Robertson’s comment was, “This is one of 
the worst days in American history... we can’t 


afford to lose Southeast Asia... we must inter- 


vene, fe 

..In Thailand, Malaysia’ and the Phili- 
ppines, we’re operating on the same definition 
of national interest — trying to keep those areas 
open to access of raw materials and-resources, 
for cheap land... and labor’s $1.50 a day. 

We send our people out as protectors of 
certain areas of the world. We identify with 
dictatorships of the right because they permit 
us to come in for business. 

So we have the intrigues, we have the 
overthrow that leads to the irate citizens of 
today. 

This is thé message that our organization is 
trying to get across because we’re afraid that 
there are going to be more hostages and more 
embassies and more Cambodias. 

‘Americans have got to realize that with the 
world moving the way it is now, the world of 
our grandchildren will be predominantly 
non-white and poor. There will be a lot of rage 
against people like us. 

Cynic: Obviously the immediate problem is 
feeding the Cambodians. Beyond that, what 
else is going to be necessary so that the day will 
come when, no, they will not be dependent on 


_ outside aid? 


Johnson: The second level after the imme- 
diate aid is political work to try to persuade the 
Congress to stop sending military aid to the 
various dictatorships I’ve described. We think if 
we can put on pressure to stop that aid, on the 
basis that these countries are denying human 
rights and: so on, then those people may deal 


with their leadérships in a less violent way. As it 
— when we atm the elite against their 


(continued on page 8) 
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(continued from page 5) 


Johnson. said that the. 


American government backs up 
the elites in other countries to 
gO against their own people. 
“Our government trains their 


soldiers, gives them arms. We -: 


trained Samosa’s army, and only 


because of our economic inter- 


est.” Johnson’ continued, 


“America has become the imper-" 


ial power. 70 per*cent of our 
taxes to the Pentagon goes to 


military aid in supporting troops. 


abroad. We seem. to have this 
illusion of us being good boy- 
scouts, just doing our duties.” 

Unlike Snelling, Johnson 
‘blames the American govern- 
ment for the .Cambodian. tra- 
gedy. “We have got to simplify 
our lives here,”. he said, and 
adds, “For two years we knew 
Cambodia ‘was starving, and we 
just started to care when Viet- 


everywhere. . This sugar soft. 


_ tink is’ Hast popular in the 
country. .- 

“Their health is so injured, 
and who) is responsible?” com- 
plained ‘Johnson: “There are. 
more American millionaires’ in 
the Coca-Cola business and in 
the business of merchandising 


. junk ‘food; than any other 


business.” Johnson says that the 
‘American businesses are mainly” 
concerned in making a profit in 
these countries, fs: 


Mothers .in- America have the 
income to buy this product, and 
the proper refrigeration is avail- 
able here. In Asia, the American 
advertising is again appealing. 
Mothers buy the formula and-do 
not have the income or the 
proper refrigeration. As soon as 
the product is used up, the 


* mothers begin diluting the for- 


nam invaded Cambodia.” muls i their babi i 


“ President Carter is not aii 


- ~to 


wire the hunger problem...’ 


Irene. Johnson has taken 
photographs of the many coun- 
tries they visited. She presented 
her slides, while her husband 
spoke in the background. 

The first slide presented, 
showed a graph of the United 
States in comparison to South 
East Asia. The U.S. is made up 
of 5 per cent rich, 75 percent in 
the middle class, and 20 percent 
poor. South East Asia consists of 
5 percent privileged, “like the 
former Shah of Irart,” Johnson 
added, and 90- percent of the 
people are poor. Those 90 
percent are the ones that suffer 
with their inadequate housing 
and their poor diets. 

Johnson pointed out that 
these poor countries weave their 
own cloth, grow their own food. 
“They have no McDonalds or 
Zayres,”’ he said. These countries 
are self-reliant. The people work 
together, and “their cooperation 
is of great strength, they’re 
fantastic and loving people.” 

In Malaysia there are no 
unions or strikes, Wages of $1.50 
a day leads them into great 
bitterness toward the elite, and 
that, says Johnson, leads to war. 
The working conditions are 
unpleasant and the industrial 
estates have poisoned — their 
waters. They are so poisoned 
that fish can’t live in them. 

Another health hazard pro- 
duct from America, says John- 
son, is the infant formula. 

_ “Malnutrition in. the Philip- 
pines is the worst in any of 
Southeast Asia, even worse than 
Bangledesh,” reveals Johnson. 

The Philippines grow the 
familiar Dole and. Delmonte 
products, All kinds of fruit are 
grown for export, and none at 
all is left to feed the hungry 
country. Children dig through. 
garbage in hope to find food. 
“President Carter is not. dealing 
with the hunger problem there,” 
said Johnson. ‘ 

Thailand is under a dictator- 
ship, and “‘they are getting their 


there is cheap land and cheap” 


labor. Their buck-fifty a day 
pied ans estes sd jae eek lod 


~~ into prostitution. Coca-Cola, im- . 
ported from \the United States, 
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Russell Ce 


The Vietnamese, Johnson 
says, still suffer a great ‘deal. The 
mine fields still remain, injuring 
or fatally wounding the inno- 
cent. 

Johnson also had something 
to say about the present Iran 
crisis. He can understand the 
hatred the Iranians have towards 
America due to, Johnson said, 
America’s illegal intervention in 
Iran in 1953. ) 


“My appeal to you,” John- 

son ’s arms. opened in expression, 
“we need a lot more political 
and direct action.” 

Johnson asked his audience: 
their reasons for attending this 
meeting. A young woman spoke 
up and answered, “I’ve been 
watching the news and I find it 
very frustrating that I’m here 
living so comfortably. I came to 


see if I can do something to : 


help.” 


After the slide presentation 
and Johnson’s speech, the audi- 
ence broke up into three groups. 
The Fundraising group was led 
by Robin Lloyd, the Refugee 


Resettlement, by Irene Rich- 


man, and. the Educational Out- 
teach group led by’ Maureen 
Kraft. The Fundraising group 
came up with several ideas, one 
being that of booths to be set up 
with a two month push aimed 
for $10,000, “hopefully in the 
first month,” says Lloyd. The 
drive will go until the end of 
January. The Refugee commit- 


tee discussed problems that can © 


occur and how they can be 


- solved. “At least two churches 


are in the process of bringing a 
refugee family here,” said Rich- 
man. The Educational Outreach 
group basically did a brainstorm- 
ing session of different ideas. 
They believed it would be a 
good idea to start teach-ins and 
educate ourselvés in what is 
going on, as well as educating 
high schools and clubs. — 
People ‘are coming’ up’ in 
compassion. and ‘concern: and 
asking ‘the question “How can I 
help?” To which. Johnson 
replies, “by voluntary efforts, 
open debates and discussions, 


which we should take full... 
advantage, and make use of, and’ 


that’s something the Russians 


and the Chinese don’t “have.” 
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By! William. Devine 
‘The. Vermont Cynic elected 


3 Sarah Bailey to its highest post 
“last week. 


As Editor-in-Chief of the 


4 48-page student run weekly, the 
“sophomore . political » science 
- ‘major will-be responsible for the 


financial, editorial, and produc- 


tion ‘aspects of the newspaper. 


Bailey. said the paper has 
come a long way in the past few 
years; “increasing its journalistic 
standards and organization. | 
hope we can’ continue to im- 
prove upon this foundation, 
providing a quality publication 


for the campus and community 


as well as a beneficial learning 


experience for those who staff 


the paper,’ 
Outgoing Editor-in-Chief 


ig John Letteri said he has “the 


utmost confidence in » Sarah’s 
ability to lead the Cynic down 
the road of continued improve- 
ment.” Letteri cited her year- 
long experience as ‘news editor 


‘and fine grasp of the onuuneand . 


Rich Ames. will Nie on as photo 


editor and Russell Glitman will. 
remain downtown | editor. Shari 
Klein will manage the business 


énd of things, as she has this 


semester. 

Bailey will be. supported by 
a staff. that incliides several 
newcomers. Hart Van Denburg, 


“@ news writer for the past two 


semesters, will become news 
editor, Caroline Smith, who 


"penned several feature length 


tal workings of the paper as 
evidence of her ability to pod 
on. 

Joshua. Reynolds, nittinaing 
editor this past semester, will 
stay on aided by layout staff 
Jennifer Hart and Dave Lambert. 


Larry Brown... 


ple around, they, pressured peo- 
ple into giving them statements, 
and they just basically harassed 
people.” According to defense 
attorney John Franco of the 
Public Defender’s office, “it was 
pretty obvious that when the 
FBI was. investigating the case, 
every Black man in the county 
was under investigation.” 

When asked if he .thought 
illegal wiretaps had been used in 


‘the investigation, Franco replied, 


“I have my suspicions, but I 
have nothing to base it on.” 

Franco was also critical of 
the manner in which the Grand 
Jury investigated the case. “A 
‘lot of the Grand Jury ques 


(continued from page 5) 


tioning dealt with Brown’s sex 
life,” he said, “and what that has 
to do with: a robbery case is 
beyond me.” 

For Defense Committee 
member» Emmi, the facts of the 
case lead to only one conclu- 
sion: “He’s getting railroaded. 
They were looking for a tall, 
skinny Black man and they 
found Larry. In him they have 
the added advantage that he’s 
poor and unemployed and can’t 
afford a big time lawyet... 
Larry’s only crime,” he con- 
tinued, “‘is that he’s Black, poor 
and unemployed.” » San 

Meanwhile, Larry Brown 
sits in jail waiting for either bail 


pieces over the course of two 
semesters, will-become features 


‘editor. Max. Lesselbaum will 


assume the arts editorship, and 
Ted Goode, sports colwntnist 
and writer for two semiesters, 
will become’ the editor of that 
section. Chris Bradley, a prolific 
ad salesman for two semesters, 
will become ad manager. 


’ 


money or a trial. His case did 
come up as the number two case 
on the docket on November 27, 
but a civil case took precedence 
and Brown’s case was put off 
until January .. 


Defense attorney Franco 
pointed out that this would be 
several days beyond the 70-day 
guideline used to protect the 
suspect’s right to a speedy trial. 
But U.S. Attorney Jerome 
O’Neill pointed out that this 
10-day period does not include 
periods when’ motions are under 
advisement, a period of two 
weeks in this case. So, Larry 
‘Brown’s still in jail. : 
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Interview... 


- _ (continued from page D> 


own people, they feel ‘that violent struggle 
often is the only recourse... I think we really 


have to modify our lifestyle that we’ve come to 


call a high standard of living... essentially based 
on consumption. 

What we’re saying is, let’s take a look at 
how “we can build a society, a new society 
where consumption is not the major issue, and 
in which cooperation and mutual aid could be a 
much stronger factor. 

Cynic: How do we go about changing it? 
How does the average citizen affect change? 

Johnson: The only way I know is through 
discussion, education. I think we have to find 

out. where the shoe is pinching people. I think 
there’s. a common ground of people being 
aware, Now it’s one thing to become aware, and 
secondly, to change the situation. I don’t think 

it’s: going to come ‘in any mass movement 
necessarily, there’s going to be no sudden 
change. 1 think: we have to work within the 
system trying to use the system in effect, 
against itself.“ § * 

-} find this widespread sense of powerless- 

ness among American people today combined 
“with a kind of cynicism. It’s very distressing 
and: yet, we’ve. come back from Asia knowing 
many, college-age people who are already 


-~ underground in resistance movements, and they 
_. tisk each day in a way I don’t. And we sit back 
here, most of us having. never exercised our 


options, and already we sort of say; ‘What can 


“< pe'done?’ So I have to give our little sermonette 


to say, well, what have you done? When have 
you last written a letter to the editor? When 


rave you last been in a demonstration? When 


» have you last acted? 
Cynic: The feeling among many people 


_ today is that regardless of what one does, or 


tries to do, the power of the corporate society 


' \is so incredibly strong, how do you change 


- things? It’s felt- that they alréady control 


Congress, the fOrerniaene Haw does: the’. 
: om person fight that? 
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which was wanted at that time by the military, 
by the business establishment, by the trade 
unions. And it was voted down in Congress... 
because the argument about environment and 
other arguments were very powerful. My feeling 
is that we’re in a very volatile period in our 
history right now. J 

But we still have this mentality that there’s 
got to be some kind of special leader that’s 
going to come along rather than mobilizing the 
resources we have... 

We have to put pressure on (the corporate 


executives)... There are certain ways in which 


their lives are also victimized by the system. 

So as a Quaker worker, although I’m a 
Unitarian, I have to fall back on the Quaker 
tradition of “bearing witness”... I don’t think 
we can always be result-oriented... 

In 1965, criticizing the war, we were railed 
against by all kinds of people. A friend said to 
me yesterday that if someone had said, at that 
time, that there would have been an anti-war 
movement which (helped) bring American 


involvement to an end, he would have thought 


they were out of their mind, and yet, it did 
happen. Various things. are coming home to 
roost right here, that support what I’ve been 
arguing, what Ralph Nader’s been arguing, what 
Barry Commoner’s been arguing, and Tom 
Haydn, Jane Fonda. There’s a potential to the 
left as well as the right. There’s no guarantee. 
All I can do is urge any young person I talk to. 
I know that this sense, as you point out, of 
powerlessness is a real one. The government is 
not about to dissuade us of that either. As long 


as we're aost f h 
Birecne re) elpless, impotent victims they 


We don’ t have a blueprint, that’s another 
point. I suggest at universities like this, that 
that should be a first priority. What are the 
alternatives, models, in our setting. It’s no use 
romanticizing China or Vietnam or Cuba — 
we've got to have sort of a middle-class revolu- 
tion and figuring this out — this is where we 
should be chemi cence Then people 
there are some alterna- 

A “feet so hopeless. 
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By Sarah Bailey 2 

It is a particular fascination of the 
media world. and the historical school to 
take ten successive. years — known as a 


decade — and weavé into them some | 


common theme. Thus, the Fifties were 
McCarthy and Elvis, the Sixties were 
Vietnam and the counter-culture, and the 
Seventies... 

Hmm. The Seventies are a) classic 


soaps 


Sew ee es we eee teete 


ye 


" totally stagnant society. 


But ‘gains have-been’.made, and the 
movement does not show signs of flagg- 
ing. Yes, as in the Bakke case, the gppo- 
site side is being offered. Phyllis Shafley 
is. a vocal, and sometimes effective, 


defiance of this cataloguing trait. Early @ 


and late Seventies are two entirely 
different eras. 

The common belief is that, after the 
initial energy and optimism of the early 
Seventies, America and its youth have 
settled into apathy and cynicism. 

Yet, on the eve of another “era,” 
another decade that will be classified in 
history as “The Eighties,” there are a 
number of factors that seem to argue 
against this accusation. ’ 

In covering the daily news, one gains 
a chance to see trends in the making, 
almost before they are trends. The 
Simplest movements by small groups of 
citizens added to the headline events by 
large corporations or government, all join 
together to create the future. — 

Although the organized nationwide 
activities of America’s college youth have 
dwindled from the national eye, they are 
far from dead. Call it a-rest period, a 
regrouping. The civil rights movement 
and the Vietnam prvters did not happen 
overnight. 

America has come to expect every- 
thing ‘to happen big, with a media blitz to 
match. Perhaps we are impatient, unwill- 
ing to realize that education on an issue 
comes first — and that it comes slowly. 

But the issues are: there and they are 
being talked about, and worked on. 

The nuclear protest — ineffective? 
Disorganized? Apathetic? Hardly. 

At present, there is a two-year 
moratorium on the licensing of nuclear 
plants. This is not strictly due to the 
movement; Three Mile Island was a major 
factor. But the movement forced the 
issue to the public attention, carried it 
further than it would have gone if no one 
had questioned official results. 

It is now a major campaign issue in 
the 1980 presidéntial race. 

The civil rights movement has 
continued, if on a different track. Perhaps 


‘ali, a 


The nuclear protest... 


‘prematurely, the issue of race has faded 
from the public eye, or gone to the other 
extreme, as illustrated by the Bakke 
reverse discrimination case. 

Women’s rights, however, have con- 
tinued to grow, and prosper. Only a 
minority continue to scoff at-the entire 
issue. It is a viable and growing theme in 
contemporary society. 

Discrimination and ‘sexual harass- 
ment still exist, and the evolution is far 
from complete. But then, is the evolution 

yer complete? -The result would be 4 
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opponent. 
_. Another offshoot is the gay rights 
movement. They have begun to “‘come 
out of the closet.” It is an act of extreme 
courage and the repercussions can be 
severe. But the attitude of the people, the 
climate of the society, is such that yes, 
they feel, in increasing numbers, that the 
risk is worth taking. 

Ten years ago last summer. was 
Woodstock. Thé epitome of a youth 
revolution that in more ways than can be 
counted, changed America. Old ways 
have been discarded, and the shocking 
ideas of the Sixties have become viable 


and accepted actions of today. Marriage is > 
_no longer required for cohabitation, nor 


is it the universal conclusion to “love.” 
Cocaine is so accepted by “high society” 
that even Hamilton Jordan has allegedly 
tried it. 

Yet, so much of today’s college and 
high school youth, the young adults, are 
disillusioned. They have skipped into a 
*‘Me”’ generation, 180 degrees from oF 
“We” generation. — 

Woodstock — music with a message 
— is gone. Disco, the music for each 
individual, no message, just a quick 
pick-up is here. 

In the dog-eat-dog world, more and 
more people are choosing not to risk their 
future. And with some good reason — the 
stakes are high. With the economy the 
way it is, with bureaucracy the way it is, 
maybe it’s a hell of a-lot smarter to take 


re 
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Disorganized? Apathetic? Hardly... It is time to regroup... 


that engineering or business degree 
and get ahead. Then we can try to. change 
things. 

4 I talked with an old. high school 
friend of mine this summer, for the first 
time in several. years. When I last knew 
him, he’d been one of the few radicals in 
my predominantly -upperclass, family 
fortune-oriented school. He was bright 
and eager to change things. MPIRG 
(VPIRG’s equivalent) — in Minnesota, 
Youth Action eat lobbying before the 
State Legislature on hazardous chemical 


bills; involved. Concerned, - 


He’s interning at Pillsbury: neti, in his’ 


three-piece suit and necktie. He claims, as 


“many do, that he'll change’ things once 


he’s “made it,”: jbut he doesn’t talk about . 
the issues anymore. I wonder — - and hope. 


In his case, I am not optimistic. But there 
are other people, 

‘There is no one name, no one group. 
But the—“‘little people” are active, and the 
issues are many. 

That may be another probiedk The 
actions and inquiries of ten years ago 
have revealed that it’s not just one thing 
wrong, it’s many. People aren’t united for 
one. overriding concern, such as the draft. 
They are divided, in their own concerns, 
which range from the environment, to the 


seemingly endléss tangle of corporate 


bureaucracy that our government has 
become. 

‘Quite ‘honestly, it looks hopeless at 
times,.How do we, the ordinary person, 
ever hope to overcome the oil cartel, the 
firmly enmeshed system of reciprocal 
favors that dominate Congress? How do 
we solve the mass starvation in the Third 
World? And how do we deal with crisis, 
such as 50 Americans being held hostage 
in Iran? 

Tod many mountains, 

And not enough stairs to climb 
Too many churches — 

and not enough truth 

Too many people 

And not enough eyes to see 
Too many lives to lead 

and not enough time _ 

So stands the situation to many. 
There’s just too much to deal with for 
yourself, let alone the rest of society. We 
aren’t able to comprehend what we have 


| 


Photo by Hart Van Denburg 


unleashed, or deal with it. It has grown 
far beyend our present abilities. 

. So we hide. The result is a time that 
has been labelled, and not without good 
cause, self-indulgent, non-caring, and 
apathetic. 

I wish I could say that all ofthis is 


unfounded, and untrue. I can’t, I was too 


young, barely, to “do my part” in 
energy and action of the late Sixties and, 


—- athe . 
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- someth ry : 

was worthwhile.. 

I am at an advantage in some ways, J 

can stand back, and look and learn, and 

analyze what happened without the tinge 
of personal ipvolvement that colors one’ 


~ changed something, and | 
_ieer> 


perceptions of an . incident. 1 don’t feel, 
along with the joy, the intense disillusion 
ment that came with the times. ° 
Just as I think T have learned the way to 
five, : . 
Life changes and I am left the same as r 
was before. 
This is a common feeling’ among 


.Many people. So much has changed and@ 


yet, it seems that nothing has changed.§ 
‘For every problem that is challenged and# 
“solved” two more crop up,. and they 
seem insurmountable. As the realities off 
adult life and the mundane economic 
hassles of simple existence intrude upon 
idealistic thought, the energy seems to 
ebb away. Have we really made any 
progress? 

The late Seventies have been, ing 
comparison to earlier years, close to dead. 
The mass public outcry is missing, and we 
seem overwhelmed by the phenome 
problems we see ahead. 

But it hasn’t been that long — it was 
less than ten: years ‘ago that the nationg 
was in upheaval over Kent State. Sixt 
years ago, a man was forced from the 
Office of:the President due to the publicil 
outcry against his crimes. . 
The crest of the wave has passed — 
we are on the ebbtide. It is time to 
regroup, to start the grassroots involve- 

‘ment that must recede any national 
effort. 

So, the eighties stand before us. They 
could continue under the guise of apathy 
and disinterest. But there is movement, 
albeit small. The interest is there, and the 
concern. Topics of ‘conversation in 
Billings not only cover daily campus life, 


_and academic hassles, but questions about 
“what is to be done about the national and 


‘international situation. 

Every week, there’ are meetings, and 
speeches centered: around the need to 
change. Anti-nuke rallies. The Cambodia 
question. The Burlington Peace Coalition. 

Last week, President Carter held a 
televised’ news conference on the Iran 
crisis. As the television was turned on at 
the Billings desk, people stopped their 
“self-interested” studying to watch and 
listen, To learn. By the end, the front 
lounge was filled with students. Students 
who were concerned. 

We are stardust 

(Million year old carbon) 

‘We are golden. 

(Caught in the Devil's bargain) 
And we've got to get ourselves 
‘Back to the garden. 

Our idea of the garden may have 
changed somewhat, but we still want — 
get there. With hope and 
optimism, and lessons learned, the 
movement of change need not end. 

+ There is an already labelled era — 
thanks to the historians — that is‘a blank 
slate. We can fill it as we choose. 

It’s better to burn out 
than to fade away... 


_ The italicized quotes are, in order, 
“Undun,” by The Guess Who, Notes to 


early Seventies. A lot of us were. ‘But: Myself, by Hugh Prather, “Woodstock,” 
God; 1 wanted to. fem tale that ‘by Joni Mitchell,,and “Out of the Blue 


the pain and a and ¢ y afr 


4 and Into the Black” by Neit Young. : 


withithe coldest 
days ahead... . 


Hundreds of 
Winter Coats 
REDUCED. 


ee. 


@ Loden coats 

@ Wool Fashion coats 
®@ Pontcoats 

@ Leather jackets 


orig: to 250. 
now from 69” up 


PARK FREE — KIDE FREE — 
Just present your ticket 

ot Beverly Pearl. One 

hour free porking at 
Burlington Square, or ° 
return CCTA Bus Token. 


~ 


63 Church St., Downtown 


spain A) 


Phone 863-6522 


name crooper 


EFFECTIVE READING 


Are you miégsing out? 

Seventy percent of know- 
jedge at the college level is 
acquired through reading, yet 
many students have poor reading 
abilities due to visual problems. 
Why? Because there is no stan- 


dard that a student. can compare - 


with to see. if-they read well or 
not. } 

The _ majority. of reading 
during college is for assignments. 
Students with poor reading ability 
will spend more hours studying, 
_ absorbing less knowledge on 
gesting more frustrated. 


with’ a visual acuity of 20/20 
indicates that the patient's eyes 
are “perfect.” Reading require- 
ments are different -¢rom far 
vision. Reading vision is dynamic, 
involving -@ high demand ‘for 
focusing and accurate - muscie 


- coordination, while reading an. 


eye chart at twenty feet does not. 
Symptoms of reading diffi- 
_ culties_due to visual problems are 


obvious. ‘They “are just not well — 


known and are considered by 
some people to be normal. The 
symptoms would include the 
following: 


—Print blur while studying 

—Holdifig work too Close 

~Constantly rereading sen- 
tences 

—Losing place while reading 

—Words wenpins around 
page 


while reading 
—Loss of comprehension 


—Reading a paragraph. and. 
immediately forgetting what’ it. 


was about 


—Occasional dictenck blur-. 
ring, especially | While Tooking, up 


A ‘Gangetous’ assumption is Trom reading Rit in Me 


that Aassing a. physical-oreye test | 


~ These « “symptoms * don’t’ 


necessarily mean that a problem — 


exists but that the possibility is 
much higher. If these ‘symptoms 


only occur after a long night of | 


studying, chances are thet @ good 


night's sleep is all that is needed. 
; The use of eyeglasses with a - 
reading prescription and, or 


orthoptics (a series of eye muscie 


exercises) can, in many cases, - 


eliminate these symptoms allow- 
ing the student to enjoy reading 
at a level of comprehension and 
efficiency that he or she never 
before thought possible. 


Occasional double vyateres 
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| World Economist. Foresees — 
1 Possible Rise In US. Situation 


‘By John Letteri _ A 

“Slim rays of hope” indi- 
cate that the United States will 
rebound from its present econo- 
mic downturn, and toward the 
end of the 80’s, America can 
look to regain some of the 
economic ground she has lost 


. during this decade, Vogl, 


international economist and 
Washington correspondent for 


the. Times London, said Monday 


night. 

These slim rays of hope 
_ include a public outcry for fiscal 
prudence from elected represen- 
tatives, and a willingness on the 
part of some senators and 
congressmen to let a corporation 
like -Chrysler go broke. The 
“fiscal follies of Congress” seem 
to be coming to an end, said 
Vogl... 

The. slow emergence of a 
~cuherent anti-inflation policy 
has led: to” an unprecedented 
amount of foréigh investment in 
this country, an occurrence Vogl 
said would be beneficial to the 
United States in the long run. 
For with this increased invest- 
ment, and a slowly stabilizing 


domestic economy, based on a: 


solid foundation, rather than the 
impulsive actions of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). 


“OPEC poses a 
threat to all the 
industrialized 
nations of the 


- world ...” 


Vogl blamed. most of .the 
current international economic 
_ disorder on OPEC. “OPEC poses 
a threat to all the industrialized 
nations. in the world. OPEC’s 


ruthless use of their economic. . 


power, and their greed, has made 
it impossible to institute a new 
monetary system, and made the 
.. forecasting of international-eco- 
‘nomic conditions impossible,” 
said Vogl. 

However, Vogl. contended 
that OPEC’s abuse of power has 
led to greater _ cooperation 
between - the- . industrialized 
nations. As examples, he cited 


the Joint Economic Summits, 


initiated . by Valerie Giscard 
d’Estaing’ of France in 1973, and 
the West German and Japanese 
purchases of billions of. Amefi- 


+ can, dollars to ‘prop. up-our 


battered-currency. a 
“. «In addition, Vogl. cited: the 
International Energy. Agency 
and the industrialized | ‘nations’ . 
combined effort to ‘aid develop- | 
ing countries deal with oil price 
es ‘as other examples of the 
cooperation that OPEC has 
. fostered among the industrial 
ized nations. : 

Vogl compared the euye- of 
relative international economic 
stability, when - America. Was in 
“nearly complete control of the 
International money markets, 
and the dollar was the world’s 
strongest currency to. ee s 
economic bards at 


means putting an ‘and to: the 
global threat that OPEC poses, 
he said. 

In order. for: this to comé 
about, Vogl asserted’ that. the 
United ‘States must curb. its 
voracious appetite _ for oil. 
America now consumes more 


‘than a third of the world’s oil,.- 


and this fact is becoming parti- 
cularly disturbing to the Euro- 


pean and Japanese governments. 


* They -arébecoming impatient 
with the U.S., said Vogl, rand 
have lost faith in the current 
administration’s abilities to deal 
with the energy problem, “Euro- 
peans don’t believe America has 


the root of the problem. They 

seemed. to want to destroy the 
nation for'the sake of destroying 
it, he said. 

Vogi’s paper, the London 
Times, has only recently begun 
to print. again after an 11 month 
strike. The 4500 employees at 
the Times were represented by 
62 different labor organizations 
during the strike and fought 
against each other for higher and 
higher pay, said Vogl. 

As far as the- future of the 
internatidnal economy, Vogl 
said it is impossible to accurately 


predict. He said that the interna- 


tional economic influence of 


‘..how can you feel safe when . 
Moscow i is only 1 9 minutes frying 


time away... 


the energy to cope with the 
energy problem,” said Vogl. Last 
year. OPEC “took 58 beast 


some factors remain unclear. 
These include mainland China, 
as she becomes a full-fledged 


Photo by Sarah Brayman 


Frank Vogl: gold is “irrelevant” on the international scene... 
“it has little to do with... the.international economic system” 


dollars from Americans” poc- 
kets, and without any price 
hikes, the 1980 bill could be 67 
billion,” he said. 

He said that Americans 
would-not have to sacrifice in 
order to meet the challenge of 
the energy problem. Rather-we 
will have. to lower our aspira- 
‘tions. “Some of. those things 
that Americans want to do will 
-just have to be put off until the 
‘future,’ when the . economic 
picture is brighter, he said. 

Although America is experi- 
encing the worst inflation since 
1946 (13.2 percent presently), 
Western European nations are 
not without their difficulties. He 
said that West Germans, and 
Europeans in general live in an 
age. of uncertainty. “One West 


German businessman said, ‘how - 


can: you feel safe when Moscow 


is. only 19 minutes flying time 


away?” He said that Britain was 
suffering from a “chronic indus- 


world trading partner, as nations 
like South Korea, Brazil, and 
Mexico begin to flex their 
respective economit muscle, and 
the Soviet Union has to begin to 
import foreign oil (in three 
years by most estimates). 


He dismissed gold on the 
international scene as “‘irrele- 


" vant.” “You can’t eat jt, it earns 


no interest, and it costs the lives 
of 500 South Africans a year... 

It is-a barbaric relic that has 
little to do with the function.of 
the international economic sys- 


tem, said Vogl. 
Vogl recently made a trip to 


South Africa, and*described the 


plight of blacks in that country. 
He said the Botha regime has 
only strengthened their public 
abies campaign and done 
literally nothing to improve the 
lot of black’ South Africans. 
“Ford Motor Co. recently laid 
off 700 black employees ge 

they attempted to organize. 
napation 
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By Claire McCrea 
“The cost of the Social 
Security system will take about 
one-fourth of the earnings of 


most people,” stated Dr. Colin- 


Campbell, economics professor 
at Dartmouth, during his lecture 
Monday night., in Memorial 
Lounge. The “Exploding Cost of 
Social, -Security,” as Campbell 
titled his presentation, is related 
to the “extraordinarily sharp” 
decline in the U.S. birth rate 
since 1957, he said. 
“Those people born in the 
baby boom during and right 
after World War II will be 
retiring in the 1980’s,”’ Campbell 
-explained. “The ratio of Social 
. Security beneficiaries to workers 
is changing... That ratio is 
essential in ‘ determining the 
payroll tax rate which finances 
the Social Security program,” 
_For the Social .Security 
system to remain financially 
balanced, incoming funds, in the 
form of payroll tax “receipts, 
must equal outgoing fifnds, or 
Social.Security benefits. 
To Campbell, ‘two alterna- 
tives to escalating costs.seem to 
exist: “We panist tadeee, Social 


“Security béehefifs oFtteduce the. 


beneficiary/worxer ratio,” he 
said. “Either will be -a -drastic 
change,,... Politiéally, it’s perfect- 
ly clepr tHat it-wilkbe extremely 
‘ Grficylt.’*. a tas 
_ | When.- speming~ of Sodial 
‘Security, Campbell, a natienal 
authority .-in the- field, was 
referring. to:®id Age, Survivors, 
afd ‘Pisability Insurance 
(@AS8DJ): As. of last April, one 
‘of every six Americans,-or34.8 
‘million people, were receiving 
some kind of OASDI -benefit: 
“Old age” is defined’ as 62 
‘years old or older; “survivors” 
are. dependents of deceased 
’ pérsons who ‘were. covered | by 
Social Security; and “‘disabled”’ 
- ate those persons youfiger than 
62 who cannot work. 

The problem of expanding 
costs arose unexpectedly. “No 
one was aware of the problem in 
°72,”> Campbell reported. ‘“No 
one was worried at all... That’s 
surprising because Social Secur- 
ity actuaries make 75-year pro- 
jections. It only gradually dawn- 
ed on them that the system was 
in financial trouble.” 

In the past 10. years, the 
OASDI program deficit has been 
more than 10 percent, a figure 
Campbell said was “enormous.” 


Awareness of the problem 
developed in a curious way. As 
the OASDI deficit became larger 
with each annual report, the 
press concluded the system was 
going “bankrupt.” “That was a 
traumatic experience: to many 
people... the people running the 
program were absolutely dis- 
mayed,’’ said Campbell. 


In 1975, five former secre- 
taries of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) responded to the rising 
_ concern by issuing a statement 
“to reassure the public that the 
problem wasn’t as serious as the 
press claimed.” 
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To halt runaway costs, 
‘amendments were made to the 
Social Security program in 1977. 
There was a “complete, major 


change” in the calculation of 


Social Security benefits, Camp- 
bell noted. The Social Security 
_ system was indexed for infla- 
tion, so_benefits‘were measured 
by. wages, not prices. In Camp- 
bell’s view, the new benefit 
formula was “‘extremely progres- 


. sive,” 


Costs have not declined, 
because of the ‘‘abnormal”’ pre- 
sent American economy. Prices 
are increasing faster than wages, 
evident when one compares the 
current consumer price index of 
13. percent with the 9 percent 
increase ‘in personal income. 

Suggesting possible  solu- 
tions, Campbell referred to the 
recommendations of ~the two 


leading American authorities on — 
the Social Security ‘system: 


Robert Ball, Social Security 


“ 


“Social Security...has 


become a retirement 


program, instead of a 
program for those 
unable to work...” 


Colin Campbell 


trustee, and -A. Haeworth 


Robertson, chief actuary and. 


leading official of the Social 
Security administration. _ . 

““It’s fascinating to note that 
these two authorities take oppo- 
site sides on the issue,” said 
Campbell. “Ball is defensive — 
he hopes the projections will be 
If they’re right, he 
argues, they won’t materialize 
for 40 years anyway.” 


“Ball insists we must stick 
with a higher tax rate and resist 
expanding the program, resist 


_jiberalizing it to improve the 


benefits of certain groups of 
people.” 

“That will be difficult,” 
Campbell said. “Historically 
every amendment has been to 
expand the program.” 

In contrast, “Haeworth is 
for radical revision... As an 
actuary, he’s more confident in 
the projections. He says we must 
both reduce benefits and the 
benefit/worker ratio.” 


Haeworth, proposes to cut 
benefits by setting a single 
minimum benefit level for every- 


one, instead of varying benefits ~ 


in accordance with earnings. He 
also argues to extend the retire- 
ment age, to induce retirement 
at a later age. “This would be a 


reversal of a very sharp trend of © 
the past 30 years,” Campbell — 


noted. “Today four out of five 
/mén over age 65 are retired.” 


Congress has already ex- @ 
tended mandatory retirement 


from 65 to 70 years of age. 


. Some complain that the 
“Social Security system has 


become a retirement program, 
instead of a program for those 


who are unable to work,” said 


Campbell. 


Campbells “lecture was” 
sponsored by the UVM Depart- 


ment of Economics, to promote 
economic understanding and 
education at the University and 
in the general community. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
“BEWARE 


~ — STUDENTS —_ 
“WE FORGIVE YOU! 


Jers’ Notc: 


Will accept your $20 deposit at 
Sugarbush North as credit towards the 
purchase of our unrestricted © 
college student season pass! 


SKI BUSES 


Running from UVM — St. Mikes 
Every Saturday for 10 weeks 


Y Starting Jan. 19, round trip $5.00 
Catch us at Billings Center every 
Thursday, 11am to 4pm thru Dec. 20th. 


Bash Badges are available for $12.50 thru Dec. 31st. 


Season Pass 
College Student 
Mid-Week 


- $195 
$125 


Mail Coupon with check to Smugglers’ Notch (Box C) 


Student Jeffersonville, VT 05464 


Season Pass 
‘Mid-Week 
Pass 


Name 


Address 
Age 


Phone 


-Bash Badge For more information call (802) 656-8851. 
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Dial Thermometer $4.95 Washable Wallet i RS Acorn Slipper Socks 
Wool Socks $3.25 Knicker Socks - $6. Wool Sweater 

Silva Polaris Compass $4.95 }j})! Swiss Army Knife ‘ EMS Chamois Shirt 
Wool Watch Cap - $3.95 Fiberglass Ski Pole ; Duofold Union Suit 
Bandanas $.80—1.50 EMS Book Bag " ; EMS Down Bootie 
Web Belts $1.50 |! | Fishnet Underwear 


AND... 


Down Parkas 69” - 129% 
Down Vests 29” - 47% 
Snowshoe Kits 39” - 

EMS Cargo Bags 13”. 32 


ns 95 


4 Get your car started fast with a 
__ Thetmopump Engine Heater. Only $29.95. 
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Monday , Dec. 10th 
8pm_ ira Allen Chapel 


A multi-media presentation. 
Music, prizes given away 


Take a break from studying: 
- —_ . Comic Relief 


Admission : 
$1.00 with student ID. 
$2.00 General. Public 


Sandwiches 
Garden Fresh Salads 
Desert Specialities 
Home Made Soups Daily 


{ nat 11 Mon.-Sat. for 
We will now be 
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_ By Tony Adams 
Last spring I lived, for about 
three months, in the capitol city 


- of Nepal, Kathmandu. There I 


went to.a school for cross- 
cultural studies sponsored by the 
Experiment in International 
Living, which I found out about 
through the help of the Office of 
Overseas Studies in Living/ 
Learning. This is the description 
of an early morning walk I took 
one day, which I had written 
down in my journal as “nothing 
out of the ordinary, just every- 
day occurrences,”’ The “every- 
day occurrences” I experienced 
in Nepal now seem shocking as I 
look back. For a while, I saw the 
world through the eyes of an 


Eastern man, who -was- none 


other than myself. 
‘Seeeeeee 
March (day not known) 1979 
All is silent in the town of 
Chabahil, just outside of “The 
Kat.” The thick fog from the 


Visnumati River rises into the. 


sky and makes the sunrise grey. I 
awake fully and pull on my 
Grateful Dead T-shirt, then tie a 
lungi (a man’s skirt) around my 
waist with the traditional over- 
hand knot. My house is owned 


-by the Poudyal family, and I’ 


have béen living with them for 


the previous. three weeks. They 


speak almost: no English, and 
were hard put at first to under- 
stand my rudimentary attempts 
at Nepali. Now I am understood 
more often than not. My room is 
upstairs from the kitchen area, 
on the third: story of the mud- 


' brick dwelling, and from the 


glassless .windows I have a 
beautiful view of the Ganesh 
Himalaya to the north, behind 
whose profile the sky is growing 


light. Today I am: going explor- 


ing before my language classes 
begin, so I leave before S 


fathman vinthe 
Mornin 


Poudyal .can start the breakfast 
fire, around which we have 
shared men’s morning silences, 
smiles, and cups of sweet milk 


-tea. 


% 


They are still asleep-when I 
take my bicycle from the cow 
stall on the first floor of the 
house and begin the four mile 
ride to the city. 

My lungi tucked on thie seat 

beneath me, my legs are bare to 
the chill morning air. I pass an 
occasional pedestrian on the 
road, sometimes barefoot beg- 
gars, sometimes be-suited busi- 
nessmen. They’re all shorter 
than westerners, striding along 
with a peculiar straight-backed 
gait, a walk that gives Nepalis an 
air of “upstanding citizen.” 
Some watch as I pass, not 
comprehending my nod and 
smile. 
The road into the city is 
surprisingly wide, and traffic 
moves on the left-hand side: I 
have become confused about 
which side of the road to ride, 
quite frequently, but only when 
I’m wearing Western clothing. 
When wearing Eastern garb I 
seldom ‘misplace my Western 
instincts with my Eastern sur- 
roundings. Today’ I want to 
comfaune with this strange but 
friendly culture. I left my plastic 
UVM ID.card in the back pocket 
of. my jeans. My T-shirt is for 
safety — to keep me from: being 
wholly swallowed. 


After about half an hour of. 


travel I arrive at the inner-city 
street my school is on. F open 
the gate to the school’s garden 
and leave my bicycle inside. I 
return to the streets on foot. 

The river fog dampens the 
air of the cobbled byways of the 
city. Walking down the street. 


(continued on page 18) 
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_ Comedy of Errors? 


By ¥ Nelson Hockert-Lotz 
“ “This campus is, by its very nature, design: 
I ed to encourage the expression of all points of 
_view by both faculty: and students, whdtever 
those. views may be. I find nothing in this 
_-(Waitekin) case, or. in the atmosphere of the 


university at large that inhibits that, ” said UVM 


President Lattie Coor. 


“I know, from my experience with other’ 


faculty mémbers, and especially with students, 
that -peoplejust do not feel free to express 
themselves : politically on the UVM campus. 
Some of my friends in the medical school live 
their lives in a bit of fear, of saying what they 
believe,” said former UVM professor Howard 
Waitzkin. 

Some things don’t add up. The case of | 
Howard Waitzkin is one of those things. 

Waitzkin’s wife, Dr. Barbara Waterman, 
was recruited by the UVM Sociology Depart- 
ment in 1975. Sociology Department Chair- 
pérson Frank- Sampson, upon studying her 
husband’s credentials, managed to negotiate a 
three-part appointment for him as well. 

Waitzkin was appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Social Medicine, and 
Clinical Assistant Professor of Medicine;- on 
June 6, 1975. It was a two-year, tenure-track 
appointment. Waitzkin’s contract stipulated 
that he spend one-halfof his time in Sociology, 
one-quarter of his time in Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health (in the College of Medi- 


cine), and the final quarter in the Department © 


of Medicine, Sociology, it was agreed; would be 


Waitzkin’s primary department, and Sampson . 


was to coordinate personnel actions. 

By early January, all three departments 
evaluated Waitzkin’s work as “Superior,” and in 
April of that year all three departments agreed 
to a “slightly above-average” raise for Waitzkin. 
superb teacher and an excellent researeher,”’ 
who had published prolifically, more. than 
thirty articles, by that time. 

Waitzkin had just turned thirty. 

Inexplicably, Waitzkin’s name was omitted. 
from the Department of Medicine's budget in 
May of 1976, as was his salary. Sampson met 
repeatedly with Department of Medicine 
chairperson Dr. Burton. Tabakin. The issue 


remained unresolved until August, when UVM's' 


academic vice-president ordered the Depart- 
ment of Medicine to fulfill its contractual 
obligations to Waitzkin. 

The matter. wes finally resolved, and 
Waitzkin reappointed, in December of 1976. 
But matters didn't improve; Oe: steadily 
deteriorated. 

But something had happened, something 
that was never resolved, something secret. had 
transpired in the College of Medicine. Waitzkin. 
would remain persona non grata in the medical 
school until January of 1977, when medical 
school Dean Dr. William Luginbuhl spelled it 
out explicitly. The» medical school could po 
longer find a place for Waitzkin. For one thing, 
money was a problem. When the College of 
Arts.and Sciences offered to pay Waitzkin’s full 
salary, Luginbuhl discovered that changing 
i priorities left no “definable” position open to- 
= Waitzkin. - st 

Mae Luginbuh! repeatedly. refused to meet ‘with 

i t the fall of - 1976, and 


he “critiques of the present ned % 
~orhis innovative teaching methods. 
- “Because his (Waitskin’s) Selitisodhyt 


" avowedly 
“tions...” reads the “green sheet” faculty evalua- 
~ t0n form which L l signed November 7, = 


tome. It-was- on» this form that Luginbubl.-">, 


| Fecommended termination ‘of walethins poe 


‘ University. 


“he said. 


‘yadteal’ qnd_as such Bers, ques" ~ 


ye ". But the issue is more than- Waitzkin. \ Thel > 


reputation of the University isat stake. 


* Last week, 


‘cehsured the University of Vermont for “viola- 


tions of academic freedom and due process” in . 


administrative dealings with Howard Waifzkin. 
The ASA executive committee had unanimous-. 
ly endorsed the censure in September, but the. 


‘announcement ..was withheld from the press. 


until UVM had time to respond to. i! full 
report. 
* UVM was censured “to bring the mada: 
“pefore the public;” 


practical implications to the censure. 
Although the administration main-» 
‘tained that their “procedures had been proper,” 


Rossi stands behind both the censure and the, - 


report, “in which we have. full confidence.” 
-” “These are very serious charges,” said UVM 
president Lattie Coor...“‘Two university com- 


mittees investigated the matter at the time; and ~ - 


found’ no violations of academic freedom or. 


* -due process. I have examined the matter, and I’ 


concur.’ 


At their final meeting last Saturday, the : 


UVM Board of Trustees appointed a four- 
member committee ‘to study the charges and 
report back. to the board, The matter was 
brought to the board’s attention by: sociology 
professor Frank Sampson, who resigned the 
chair of that department two years‘ ago in 
protest over the administration’s handling of 
the Waitzkin case. 

Coor said he had found “factual errors” in 
the \\ASA’s report, an apparent reference to a 
section of the report which alleged that two 
previous internal inquiries into the Waitzkin 
case had “‘found violations of due-process.”” The 
ASA report continued, “We concur with those. 
findings. ” 

Rossi conceded that the “internal inquir- 
ies” of the Faculty Affairs Committee, and the 


' UVM Chapter of the American Association of 


University Professors (AAUP) had not formally 
“found” violations of due process. But, he said, 
both committees documented “gross oversights,” 
and a lack of good faith” on the: part of the 
“It’s a matter of where you draw the line,” 
Rossi said. The actions and inactions of the 
administration documented by both UVM 


investigations were judged by too narrow a_ 


construction of “due process,”’ he said. 

Rossi called censuring a university “a very 
serious” and a “very rare” recourse. ““We judged 
the University’s actions to be in sérious Viola- 
tion of both the letter and the spirit” of accept- 
ed standards.” 

“I’m sorry it ever came to_this (oxeaeaes," 
‘said Sampson. “The implications for the 
university | can’t be good. But it had to come to 
this.” The ASA came to the’ “most judicious 
interpretation, based on the facts of the case,” 


“When Coor saw the dilemma, contradic- 
tions, and. administrative snafus of this case, he 
might have-asked himself: ‘what kind of admin- 
 4strators do have?’ Let’s get to the bottom of: 

this. matter,’ * said Sampson. “If it had been a 
dispute with anyone but the Dean. of the 
of. Medicine, I think he would have.” 


*.- Waitzkin was, in Sampson’s words, “a 


“sacrifice to the niceties of power.” 
“Dean Luginbuhl, who recommended Waitz- 


> kin not be-rehired, and is widely credited. with 


- thé fole of “heavy” in the case, is out of town, 
ead ‘could: hot be reached for comment. 
~~ Luginbuhf explained to the Faculty Affairs 
ommittes investigating the ey 
‘of 1977, ‘that the decay was pao ee 


American Sociological - 
Association (ASA) arinounced that it had © 


said -ASA president Peter; ~ 
Rossi, but he conceded that there were few) “| 


Sciences offered to pick up Waitzkin’s full 


salary, so that he could continue to teach and ~ 


practice medicine in the Medical College. 


Luginbuhl tumed the offer down, maintaining - 


that there didn’t appear to him to be any place 
for Waitzkin in the Medical College. Second, 
the “programmatic priorities” in the Depart- 


“ment of Epidemiology and Envirénmental 


Health, at the time Luginbuhl made his deci- 
sion, were not even known to the chairman of. 
that department, Dr. Julian Waller,-who was 
simultaneously requesting ‘more of Waitzkin’s 
time. 

Two members of the committee which 
wrote the feport, Committee Chairman Samuel 
Feitelberg, “and present Faculty Senate Presi- 
dent Virginia Clark, cited the “official” reason. 
Neither of the two could explain either the 
contradictions implicit in this justification; nor 
Luginbuhl’s reasons. for terminating the 
appointment. Both Feitelberg and Clark elabor- 
ated on the forces at play “‘behind the scenes” 
in the medical school, ‘but ret that these. 
analyses be “off-the-récord.” 

Coor declined to commént on Luginbubl’ 3. 
decision, but“he asserted, “It was a fair and 
orderly process,” : 

“It was just a tremendous succession of 
mistakes,” said Feitelberg, of the nine months- 
that Sampson frantically attempted to get 


“green sheet” evaluations out of the-medical - 


college. “It was a real comedy of errors.” 
Sampson, however, maintains that the 
medical college was ‘“stone-walling” him. 
“Luginbuhl specifically ordered the two 


chairmen {of Epidemiology and Environmental _ 
- Health, and Medicine) not to communicate | 


with me,” said Sampson. “It was the under- 
standing at the time Waitzkin was appointed 
that I would coordinate personnel matters 


relating to Waitzkin.”’ Luginbuhl was deliberate. 


ly sabotaging the process, he said,-’ 

“The overall gestalt,” said Waitzkin, in a 
telephone interview from California where he. 
now practices medicine and teaches part-time, 
“‘was that administrative devices can be used to 
hide the real motive. The real reasons, without 


a doubt, had to do with my political views.” 


But, said Waitzkin, his casé concerns him 
because UVM “has a long history of cases like 
mine.” 

“It’s a very sad situation,” he said, “the 
university environment should be a place where 
students can get a broad range of exposure, and 
ae time UvM has not had that diver- 

Virginia Clark concéded that there had 
been numerous cases of political firings in the 
past. “Novicoff, Parenti, and the Philosophy. 
Four_-were all ‘such cases,” she said, Ret the. 
vat Bee as ae category. : 

‘e put at a. apiece. on. the 


-. there were mixe 


The Evidence conée 


1. Due process 

The major intemal inquiries into thi 
case, that by the AAUP, UVM Chapter 
and that by the Faquity Affairs comm 
found violations i 
concur in this fining. 

Waitzkin, given late formal notice of non 
reappointment, bet here were genera 
poor communications, and lack of goof 
faith, primarily on the part of the medice 
school. Specifically, in his interview wi 
us, Dr. Luginbuh (1) admitted lack © 
diligence in letting the “green-sheets 
(department originated assessmen: 
forms from medicine Epidemiology anc 
Environmental Health) sit on his desk for 
three weeks in Noember of 1976 while he 
was out of town; (2) recognized that he 
should have made an effort to personal 
speak with Dr. Waitzkin. — 

On this last point, Dr. Waitzkin reports 
in aletter dated May 18, 1979, in answer tc 
inqueries posed in a letter dated April 
1979: “I tried to speak face to face wit 
Dean Luginbuhl during January 19 
period. Luginbuhl declined to meet wit 


ing these cn 


me but offered to set.up an appointmen 


n‘Ben Forsyth of th 
» tdid meet with De 
Forsyth personally on January 26, 197 
accompanied by# sor Sidney Poge' 
of the Department of ‘English ond th 
American Federation of Teachers. At hi 


with associate d 
College of Medicine 


‘ meeting, for which | have extensive notes 
- we reviewed the problems of 


reappointment again in some detail b 
he had no apparent resolution. | we 
extremely disappointed that | could nc 
personally meet with Luginbuhl. | had 
idea why he would decline such perso 
involvement, in the meeting, and still di 
not know why at this late date. At noti 

1 might add; did Luginbuh! initie 
personal meeting with me, during t 
entire period of my stay at the Univers 
of Vermont.” 

Beyond the delay, poor communic 
tion, and lack of common colleagu 
courtesy on the| part of the Dean 
Medicine, there was inconsistency ¢é 

rent complicity on the parts of othe 
inthe medical school, perhaps unc 
pressure from the Dean. Specifically, t 
evaluations from Epidemiology a 
Environmental Health were initially 
positive with correspondence showil 
that even more time was desired from C 
Waitzkin with very laudatory comme 
on. his performance. .At a later d 
apparently after negative reactions tre 
the Deans Office, this depa 
changed its story saying that Dr. 

nted more the 


~<Other problems: occurred in the c 

of. the dean of Reon oF 

Sciences. S Specifi Cally, there was furtt 

aeoplelre, ee aemesaias 
reen sheets’ 

Pe the School of ‘Medicine. As ¢ 


~ member of the faculty Aff 


him.and had no excuse to offer. 


NTSSeay) no 


‘ > 


‘Evidence concerning these charges 
Yue process = 
Ine major internal inquiries into this 
“that by the AAUP, UVM Chapter, 
ithat by the Faculty Affairs committee 
4d violations of due process. We 
bur in this finding. Not only with Dr. 
zkin, given late formal notice of non- 
spointment, but here were general 
DF COMmunications, and lack of goof 
ih, primarily on the part of the medical 
pI. Specifically, in his interview with 
Dr. Luginbuhi (1) admitted lack of 
ence in letting the “green sheets” 
partment originated assessment 


s from medicine Epidemiology and- 


ironmental Health) sit on his desk for 
se weeks in November of 1976 while he 
s out of town; (2) recognized that he 
suid have made an effort to personally 
pak with Dr. Waitzkin. 
Dn this fast point, Dr. Waitzkin reports, 
a letter dated May 18, 1979, in answer to 
jueries posed in a letter dated April 25, 
79: “I tried to speak face to face with 
Luginbuh! during January 1977 
riod. Luginbuhl declined to meet with 
5: but offered to set up an appointment 


hh associate dean Ben Forsyth of the ~ 


silege:of Medicine. | did meet with Dean - 
syth personally on January 26, 1977, 
companied by professor Sidney Poger 
the Department of English and the 
merican Federation of Teachers. At his 
peting, for which | have extensive notes, 
» reviewed the problems of the 
ppointment again in some detail but 
had no apparent resolution. | was 
remely disappointed that | could not 
anally meet with Luginbuhl. | had no 
why he would decline such personal 
of ant, in the meeting, and still do 
nt know why at this late date. Atnotime, 
might add; did Luginbuhi initiate 
srsonal meeting with me, during the 
tire period of my stay at the University 
Vermont.” 
Beyond the delay, poor communica- 
pn, and lack of common colleaguial 
hurtesy on the part of the Dean of 
dicine, there was inconsistency and 
ssarent complicity on the parts of others 
=the medical school, perhaps under 
assure from the Dean. Specifically, the 
iuations from Epidemiology. and 
avironmental Health were initially very 


gitive with correspondence showing - 


iat even more time was desired from Dr. 
aitzkin with very laudatory comments 
nh his- performance. At a later date, 
anarentiy after Negative reactions from 
“Deans Office, this department 
ianged its story saying that Dr. Waltzkin 
wresented more the sociology “of” 
sdicine and what the department 
ieded was sociology “in” medicine. 
Ott ms occurred in the office 
ithe dean of the College of Arts and 
clences. Specifically, there was further 
sexplained delay in processing the 
araen sheets” once they had arrived late 
“the School of Medicine. As one 
per of the faculty Affairs~-Commit- 
who spoke with us on the matter of 


ss put it, “unbelievable! Abb: 


» “drat ste 

‘4 =, in rn Dean Zbbas ir : 
ame: mo our committee's ing w 
rm. ne ne 1c no excuse to ofter.”'4 i 
wea mixed ened e* 


~ reappointment since Socio 


’ ACADEMIC 


ie. ‘.¢ 
Sed ote? ’ 


ah 


“@d , - ie wi Pg ne hi ure 
row onbions ing by th rat time that 


roblems ' point of view of 
the Medical School, Acting. Dean 
wr addressed a , sh with 


Dr. Waltzkin, and dated December 1, 
= Fogarty International Cent 


international fellowship ' 
“P sor Waitzkin's teaching duties are 
in the College of Arts and S< 
the College of Medicine at the University 
of Vermont. His research, witich will be 


facilitated by this fellowship, will - 


undoubtedly enhance his contributions 
to his course work and will be of great 
benefit to him and his students, as well as 
the institution.” 

It should be realized that all this delay, 
confusion, poor communication, and 
lack of colieagual courtesy, was.going on 
while’ Frank Sampson, Chair of the 
Department of Sociology, was vigorously 
attempting to obtain adequate 
information and push the reappointment 
along because (1) formerly, he was to 
serve as the coordinator of the 
logy was the 
department of Dr. Waitzkin’s major 
appointment (% time, with % in Medicine, 
and % in Epidemiology and Environment- 
al Health) and (2) he was a warm advocate 
of Dr. Waitzkin’s value as a faculty 
colleague. Thus it could not have been a 
simple matter of one or more 


_ bureaucratic slip ups. There were too 


many phone calls and other inquiries on 
Sampson's part for the key pex not to 
have been aware that the matter of Dr. 
Waitzkin’s reappointment deserved 
urgent and setious attention. The fact of 
Sampson's resignation as Chair~ of 
Sociology reflected his level of frustration 
and outrage at the lack of due process in 
the ‘consideration of Dr. Waltzkin for 
reappointment. — 


ou 

Before presenting the evidence of Dr. 
Waitzkin's freedom to engage in scholarly 
pursuits as he saw fit, it is necessary to 
consider and dismiss several other 
possible grounds for his discontinuance, 
namely, the questions of competence, 
money, and changing university needs. In 
addition, @ variety of other minor 
considerations. will be dealt with. 
Competence. At no time during our site 
visit nor in any of the documents at our 
disposal have we run across any 
significant impression of charge of 
incompetence. On the contrary, Dr. 


. Waitzkin’s scholarly production is 


remarked on with praise and admiration; 
his teaching is seen as thoroughly 
prepared and highly stimulating, and his 
patient care is seen as 
competent and- devoted. 
nderline the ae 

n’s 


ces and 


technically 


Dean Luginbuht’ 


4 ery 
ote ere 


view in positive support of Dr. Waltzkin, 
a larger delegation had gone to 
"Dean Luginbuhl-in early 1977 -on 


students who remained untouched by Dr. 
Waitzkin’s quiet,.penetrating provocative 


development of information and insight. 


As one senior student put it with. the 
others shaking their heads in agreement, 
“He was the g ‘teacher I've had in 
medical school.” In addition, it should be 
noted that ‘some 88 students signed a 
letter to Dean Luginbuhi in February of 


1977 in which they opposed the decision 


not to reappoint Dr. Waitzkin and stated, 
“his absence will be a great loss to the 
College.” They went on to attest to his 
well reasoned, though. provoking 
challenges to current concepts — in 
medical care. They evaluated the course 
they had-with him as: (1) “providing a 
valuable-petspective,” (2) one of “critical 
importance to our future role in 


medicine,” (3) “the crux of all education is 


the examination and analysis of diverse 
views” which he presents. These students 
also stated: “It is regrettable that amid the 
multi-million dollar. budget of the 
College, money could not have been 


found to allow the continuation of. 


Howard’s educational contribution. It is 
particularly unfortunate, since so much 
of the budget goes to areas which 
pe ‘nave less impact per dollar 
spent—on our education and future lives 
as physicians as Howard's presence had 
and would have had for future classes.” 
Second, there is Dr. Waitzkin's 
revolutionary informal, tong haired 
manner of dress and personal 
ce and his work in association 


deal 
his pede Hail freedom, we will come back 
to both of these controversial of 


. Dr. Waltzkin’s. presence. at. UVM, his © 


Marxist theoretical stance and his quiet, 
but essentially revolutionary, practice. 


Could a lack of money have explained 
This was the case made 


ner nn te ap ae ho se Sar ee OSE eee 
b Di the oe oe Lb 2 tees Ce ee 


decision? — 


ee Vee Oo Oar ser 


previous vacancies in this 
were now filled by full 


addition, the financial pressures on the” 
College. and the Department have. 
intensified. In particular, there’s 
unéertainty-as to the financial base for the 
biostatistics program. Under these 
circumstances an extension of the 
financial committment to this_ position. 
cannot be justified. Therefore |- 
recommend termination of appointment 
in this department.” In this connection, 
Dean Luginbuhi told us that there were 
changing program needs, specifically, a 
need for more biostatistics in 
Epidemiology. Thus, it would appear to 
be a matter of shifting priorities in 
financing rather than any absolute or 
irresolvable limit on funds. This is - 
strongly suggested by a third point (3) 
subsequent efforts of President Coor in 
which he made offers to Dr. Waltzkin. of 
‘first, (inappropriately) one year 
continuance- and: then two years 
continuance with an appointment in. 
Epidemiology etc. as well as Sociology 
(an appointment in Medicine remained 
problematic and was a key concern of Dr.’ 
Wailtzkin). 
On the second matter of malpractice 
insurance, the two Deans seem to 
been inclined to over emphasize: the 
financial problem for they estimated in 
our interview of them that the malpractice 
insurance cost some $1500 a year, while 
the people closest to the situation—Drs. 
Beaty and‘ Tabakin—told us that the cost 
for Or. Waltzkin’s malpractice insurance 
would not have exceeded $200-$300. 
in our interview of President Coor, he 
said that money may have been of some 
concern at the time of consideratian of 
reappointment; it was not a key 
consideration. Lathe Ie 
in short, the evidence does not support 
the financial explanation as a primary or 
major reason for discontinuance of Dr. 
Waitzkin's appointment, although given 
an - administrative predisposition, to 
terminate. Dr. Waltzkin, - the financial 
sent may have served to reinforce . 
GING NEEDS 


for more “sociology in 


whiely | 
wrote on aneed 
this would explain a way, their demandot 
a few weeks before for more of. 
Waltzkin's time—which. was certaint 


a> 
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We believe that long term planning and 
faculty development efforts’as well as 
institutional committment must be taken 
seriously and that “changing needs” in 
this case is too capricious an explanation 
to be taken seriously. c 
OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

(1) In.our interview of Dr. Waller he 
charged that Dr. Waitzkin expressed a 
lack of interest in staying on at UVM even 


- before the quote “green sheet process” 


started. If so, this must have been an 
informal momentary comment for no 
where inthe written record nor in 
comments of others (except:for second 
hand repitition ‘of Dr. Waller's charge), 
have we run across anything to 
substantiate this charge. When asked 


. about this matter directly, Dr. Waitzkin 


replied in his letter of May 18, 1979: “I 


“reiterate that at no time prior to the 


~ to him. 


beginning of the reappointment process 
did | express any lack of desire to stay 


did | express any lack of desire to say 
either to Dr. Waller or to other officials at 
the College of Medicine.” In any case, in 
such a matter efforts to hold and further 
attract a highly talented faculty member 
should be based on the formal record. 

(2) Personal problems. Dr. Waitzkin 
experienced some personal and health 
-_problems during the period, mostly 
following the reappointment process, but 
said we have already dealt with the matter 
of competence we need only not here that 
these problems did not detract from his 
high level of performance unless one 
wants to argue that his performance 
would have been even more outstanding 
without these problems. In any case, it 
seems to have no bearing on the case. 

(3) Some people thought Dr. Waitzkin 
deliberately put himself out of touch with 
the University following Frank Sampson’s 
resignation over this case as Chair of 
‘Sociology. Although there may have 
been difficulty in some communications, 
Dr. Sampson always knew how to reach 
Howard and others, including President 
Coor, did reach him (letters dated 
December 29, 1976 and January 19, 
1977—copies received from Dr. 
Waitzkin.) In addition to being 
questionable, if not groundless, this 
consideration seemed somewhat 
irrelevant as it is after the fact of the initial 
reappointment process. 

(4) Some people suggested that the 
circumstance of a new President and 
several acting Deans and Chair people 
simple made this an innocent case of 
bureaucratic bungling. Two points 
should be made.' (1) Dr. Sampson as 
Chair of Sociology and the primary 


Department in this case was assiduoudly 


Department in this case was assidously 
following every step of the reappointment 
process—in so far as he could get 
information; (2) a main problem with the 


- process was in the Deans’ Office at the 


Medical School and the Dean was not 


acting but had been in. this position for . 


several years. Thus, although there were 
failures of due process in this case, we 
reject the idea of simple bureaucratic 
bungling as a satisfactory explanation. 
Moreover, if such were the case, it faye or 
have ~~ easily been rectified ay Bh 
reappointment of Dr. Waitzkin in 
College of Medicine on terms satisfactory 
is did not occur even after the 
presymed bungling was “discovered”. 


POLITICS, STYLE, CHALLENGES TO 
AUTHORITY, AND 

ACADEMIC ATMOSPHERE ; 
‘Having considered a range of possible 

other explanations,..and sorts \ of 

exp lane ens for the denial of 

reappointment to itzkin, we are 

__ lett, almost_ by on, with 


- 


explanation of bias leading to the 
deliberate restriction of. his academic 
freedom. But we believe there is more 
evidence for this than by exclusion of 
other possibilities. 


(1) Dean, Luginbuhl denied knowing 


anything about Dr. Waitkin's views at the 
time of reappointment and gave various 
illustrations of academic tolerance. 
Professor Larry Weed, developer of the 
problem oriented\medical record notable 
among them. The Dean used his failure to 
ever meet face to face with Dr. Waitzkin as 
an. explanation that he didn't know 


anything about Dr. Waitzkin’s politics; yet. . 


it seems unlikely that the controversial 
nature of Dr. Waitzkin’s teaching which 
achieved some support among students 
would not have come to the Dean's 
attention. And it is an undeniable fact, 
that’ on the green sheet from the 
Department of Epidemiology etc., which 
Dean Luginbuhi signed on November 8, 
1976, one finds the following included in 
Dr. Waller’s evaluation: 
“Because his basic philosophy is allow- 
edly ‘radical’ and as such may raise 
questions among students, | have satin 
on most of his classes to evaluate both 
methods and content. Although stating 
clearly where he stands on the issue, 
Howard has, in my opmion, avoided 
pushing students towards those same 
opinions, but rather have attempted to 
get them to simply clarify where they 
are and why.” 


It is on this green sheet that Dean - 


Luginbuhli wrote the recommendation for 
termination, citing financial concerns. 

When the Dean’s protestations of 
tolerance for differing views and 
approaches were mentioned to others, 
there were mixed views. Some, primarily 
in the medical school, agreed and offered 
a range of illustrations; again, Dr. Weed 
was mentioned. It should-be noted that 
while Dr. Weed’s method does challenge 
the often casual nature of medical record 
keeping, it in no way challenges the 
market system of medical care of system 
of professional control as Dr. Waitzkin’s 
views and practice do. Others, were 
skeptical and cited a number of other 
possibly politically motivated challenges 
to faculty continuance or promotion. One 
faculty member with deep personal 
experience with the medical Deans level 
of power said, “Bullshit”. The students 
who talked with us said they were 
absolutely convinced that Dr. Waitzkin 
was let go for political reasons. This 
Opinion was expressed by a number of 
faculty as well. 

We have no way of assessing the 
impact of Dr. Waitzkin’s revolutionary, 
even if quiet, manner of dress and style. 


But one aspect of his practice deserves 


mention, namely—his association with 
Dr. Houston and the Free Clinic. It will be 
recalled that Dr. Houston was 
instrumental in establishing ‘this clinic 
against Dean Luginbuhl’s wishes. To this 
day, the clinic is kept as inconspicuous 
and inaccessible as possible. Following 
the community organizing efforts which 
Dr. Houston fostered and which brought 
about the clinic, Dr. Houston was relieved 
by the Dean as Chair for the Department 
of Community Medicine (now called 
Epidemiology ‘and Environmental 
Health). Since the time of his relief as 
chair, Dr. Houston has received but one 


annual increment or other salary increase 


(confirmed in a letter from Dr. Houston). 


~ @) opine igs 


in ‘was a com nt, many | 
dead oon Sve meter, many 


He performed 


would say € 
even if con 
productive. sanclat 


- valuably in patient. care and community 
_and professional service. The 


reasons 
peg given. for discontinuance of 
Dr. kin of lack of money, changing 
university needs, and others, we find 
unconvincing. We, therefore, conclude 
that: -. 
(1) Dr. Waitzkin's academic freedom 
was violated by the University of Vermont 
and 

(2) Due process was not followedinhis . 
discontinuance. 

(4) Recommendations. 

That the University of Vermont be 
censured for violations of academic 
freedom and due process and that to 
remove that censure it: 

(1) offer to Dr. Waitzkin a full academic 
appointment in Sociology and the . 
Mediéal School, particularly the 
Department of Medicine where his 
clinically related teaching can be 
pursued. This appointment should carry 
a salary commensurate with the current 
‘market. We are not convinced that Dr. 
Waitzkin will accept such an offer, but he 
has written that he will consider an offer 
and we do not believe the matter should 
be prejudged. It also seems to us that, 
even if the offer were rejected, it would be 
important symbolocally, as a way. of 
assuring the academic community that 
the University of Vermont does fully 
respect academic: _. 

(2) Conduct an inter study of joint 


appointments. “between - the *sbetal 2% 


sciences . and professional schools, 


including outside. consultation from the — 


relevant discipline with the report to be 
issued as a general statement to the 
academic community giving special 
attention to the possible need of 
disciplinary department to be the primary 
quality certifiers of faculty performance. 
It appears to us that changes since 1967 
in the University of Vermont’s handbook 
and the coordination process concerning 
reappointment should have gone far to 
shoving many of the new process 
problems associated with this case. 
Nevertheless we believe that the problem 
of social scientists working in 
professional schools deserve further 
attention-since they are both scientific 
observers of, and participants in the 
professional scene. * 


By Caroline Smith 
Over two-thirds of the facul- 
ty and every program’ chair- 
person of the School of Home 
Economics have called, for a 
review of school director Ray- 
mond Coward, citing their lack 
of faith in*his ability to lead the 
school through a period of 
change and to keep it intact 
during this process, according to 


and Human Development Pro- 


: grant, 


Jameson also sesame 
that Coward’s problems with ° 
interpersonal skills were another 
issue of concern to the faculty. 
Coward has been at UVM for 
less than one year. 

The review process for 
deans and directors was instated 
at UVM in 1978. Every dean and 
director must be reviewed at 
least every five years. A review 
initiated by the faculty at an 
earlier time, as was done in this 
case, must have either a majority 
of the chairpersons or one third 
of the faculty requesting it. All 
but one of the ténured faculty in 
the School of Home Economics 
signed the request for Coward’s 
review which was sent to Robert 
Arns, vice president of academic 


affairs. 

“The review process pro- 
vides a framework where the 
faculty can express their views 
and where Dr. Coward can 
respond,” said Dr. Eleanor 
Schlenker, chairperson of the 
Human- Nutrition and Foods 
program, and a former review 
committee member. “We need a 
process to handle these issues, 
and the review provides a fair 
method,” . 

“Before- this,” she” con- 
tinued, “members of the faculty 
had all been off in their own 
little corners talking about what 
Dr. Coward. has dofie, or what 
Dr. Coward might do. We hadn’t 
been accomplishing anything.” 

“I can appreciate. the _prob- 
lems the faculty and myself are 
having with change, and I see the 
review as a result of these 
difficulties,” Coward said. “This 
(review) is an opportunity for 
the faculty and me to-form a. 
working relationship which will: 


>cior 
trative positions, one by Coward 
and -one - by the Extension 
Sefvice, to be located in. Home 
Economics, which were both 
filled by men. 

The. concern expressed by 
faculty concerning these posi- 
tions revolved around the issue 
of role modeling. With a pre- 
dominantly female student body 
and faculty in Home Economics, 
an administrative’ body consist- 
ing of three men may relay a 


dents concerning their ability to 
enter administrative positions, 
according to Gloria Thompson, a 


tunity Committee of the Faculty 
Senate. 
There were accusations by 


cil involved in one of the hirings 
that. Coward. made unilateral 
decisions as to the candidates 
they would interview. 

Coward also created a posi- 
tion in .the ECHD program 
‘without input from the members 
‘of that program. In the process 
of interviewing candidates to fill 
the. position, the faculty of 
ECHD received a resume from a 
catididate postdated September 
1979, which included the job 
for which he was applying as his 
present employment. The candi- 
date had worked for Coward the 
previous spring and Coward had 
allowed him to use the position 
for which he had not been hired 
on this resume. Coward subse- 
quently called off the.search and 
the position. ‘De 

Since September, there have 
been no new complaints made 
by the faculty against Coward. 
Yet, the furor of his first 
months has not-died down, 
request:for review came after a - 
full. faculty meeting of ‘the. 
- School. of Home Economics, 


me shee Fenics tu oonlp atin 


the truth,” 
fo Maryanne Miller, a 


id. Specialist in Home Economics; 


Economics 
Faculty Calls for 
Review of 


them ‘that there is a review 
process for deans and directors, 
and for chairpersons and pro- 
gram. heads. 
Home Economics, after receiving, 
this memo, decidéd to request a 
review of Coward. 


framework of “points” 
which to review an administfa- 
tor. A-memorandum distributed 
to committee members describes 
the points as such: 
subtle message to female~stu- (director) should be an intellec- 
tual leader ..., 
high standards of excellence in- 
his or her own work..., should be 
member of the Equal. Oppor- effective manager capable of 
operating the (school) smoothly 
and harmoniously... 
an entrepreneur... 

members of the Advisory Coun- be an effective communicator... 


“Before this...members of 
‘the faculty had all been off 
in their own little corners 
talking about what Dr. 
‘Coward has done or what 
-_ Dr. Coward might do.” 

~ _.. Eleanor Schienker, 
‘professor in 

. Home Economics 


) Pediatrics, is the pron 


: * today. 
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What does a guru 
do when he’ s not 


The faculty _ of. 


A review committee has a 
with 


“A dean 


should. exemplify 


, Should be 
(and) should 


Abed of nails is no bed of roses. More and more, today’s 
active gurus are tuming to Yamaha in their leisure time 
between cosmic experiences. i. 


Audio Den offers the Yamaha YPB-2 tumtable with Audio 
Technica. cartridge, belt-drive auto-retum, precision 
4-pole synchronous motor, full-sized 12-inch aluminum 
die-cast platter and sensitive S-shaped tonearm... 


You don't need a raised level of consciousness to appre- - 
ciate this tumtable. Or the price—only $140. 


The final guidelines for a reviev 
of an administrator deal with his 
or her relations and functioning 
within the academic unit. These 
state that the dean or directo 
“should establish and sustain 2 
firm. sense of direction for the 
unit” and that the administrato 
should inspire the confidence: o 
the chairpersons, the faculty, 
and others. 

These guidelines are consid- 
ered irrelevant ‘to Coward’s 
review, according to Arms. He 
said there were no “criteria” for} 
any review, 

The guidelines for the 
review committee state that the} | 
committee. “should include} — 
members of the faculty of the 
academic unit and at least 
one chairperson from the aca- 
‘demic unit.’ Arns, who appoints 
the committee, said that as‘there 
‘are programs instead of depart- 
‘ments in‘ the School of Home 
'.Economics, the need for a 
“chairperson was not applicable 
to this review. — - 

The conimittee cones of 


Hear the Difference. 


Audio Den 


100 Dorset Street 
South Burlington. Vermont 05401. 


FIVERSIDE iste i> 
Corner of N- Feeenect & & Riverside Ave. 


Elizabeth Atwood, Clothing, 
Textiles. and Design; Robert}. 
“Nash, Organizatianal, Counseling} . 
and Foundational Studies; James 
Schoonmaker, ~ Mathematics; 
Kathleen Strassburg, Extension 


Robert Tyzbir, Human Nutrition 
and Foods, The first review 
committee meeting was ‘held 
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Renovation IS Now Completed at 


What Ale’s You 
St. Paul St. Loun D e 862-1364 


Look for our Grand Reopening Party 


Dinner Special 5—10.p.m.. 
% Lb. Hamburger 
12 oz. Draft 
Salad 
for-enly $2.95 


Mon. — ~ Shot & Draft ~ $1.25 > 
Tues. — Bloody Mary Night $.85 
Weds. — Ladies Night ; 
Reduced Prices 
Thurs. — Gentlemen’s Night 
Reduced prices 


Happy Hour 4—7 p.m. 
Reduced Prices 


WHATS YOUR BEEF 
' WHAT’S YOUR BEEF 


WHAT’S YOUR BEEF 


Specializing in Prime Rib & Seafood 


YOU MAY NOT 
CARE WHAT GOES 
ON AT UVM... 

BUT SOMEONE ELSE E MIGHT! 


Send them a CYNIC Subscription. 


CHEAP: :-$15.00/Year 


ENCLOSE A GOOD CHECK PAYABLE TO 
-~ THE VERMONT CYNIC |, — 
“BILLINGS Center, UVM. 
BURL. VT. 
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Ca the river, ] feel as though 
I’m walking through an elonga- 


ted cellar, the walls and floor of 
but with no" 


moist dark stone... 
ceiling. My steps resound wetly 
from the ancient building walls 


‘around me. Fog plugs my ears 


and eyes like cotton. 
Ahead is a butcher shop. A 
man has led his water buffalo 


‘there to be slaughtered. As I 


look on,. unseen inthe dim light, 
the butcher emerges from his 
shop with a maul. The “buff” 
becomes agitated -when the but- 


cher approaches him, and tries’ 


to break’ free, but the butcher 
slams the maul into the buffalo’s 
head with a resounding crack. 
The buff stiffens for a_ split 
second. A final spasm topples 
him to the cobblestones. 

The slaughter took place in 
the center of the narrow street. 
Not wishing to. turn back, I am 
also hesitant to proceed past the 
carcass. The two men are making 
incisions in the great neck of 
rough hair. I.start forward once 
again, and. I see that they- are 
bleeding the animal. As I am 
walking directly ~ bétween the 
corpse and the closed front to a 
store, I see the animal awaken, I 
see it before the men who are 
operating on it realize. The huge 
body thrashes, a great black 
hoof batters the store front 
behind me, missing my knee by 
a scant dozen inches. I scoot 
ahead as the butcher hammers 
another blow into the forehead, 
which I hear but do not see, as I 
walk ahead into the fog. 

The cobblestones change to 
packed earth and mud as’ I 
proceed towards the river once 


again. Orange sunlight tints the 


white top of a small temple. The 
narrow valley of buildings Opens 
out into the broad plain of the 
Visnumati. Oddly, the fog is-less 
thick here than elsewhere, and 
a half mile upstream I see the 
beginning of the day’s market 
produce trickle over the bridge 
on the backs of farmers. Beneath 
the bridge, I can make out the 
figures of two Nepali women, 
their long jet-black hair getting 
in the way as they scrub dirt 
from their vegetables. 

High above both the women 
and the bridge, higher even than 


_ the walls of the huge flat valley, 


the city. spreads out over, the 
incredible white mass of Ganesh 
Himal stands watch. 

My reverie is disturbed by a 
near disaster. From where I 
stand on a stone wall surround- 
ing a pipal tree, there is a deep 
channel] full. of refuse and 
decaying matter. There, in the 
smouldering trash, is a rabid dog. 
Seething in uncontrollable fury, 


"he chases his tail with a lopsided 


gait. He leaps in the air as if 


~ 
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nipping invisible butterflies. 
I watch in fascination at the 


‘scene below my feet, unaware 


that a large male goat has crept 
stealthily behind me. As I stood 
enthralled in the madness of the 
dog, the goat butted me in the 
small of the back, nearly sending 
me from\the safety of my perch 
onto the rubbish pile with 
the dog. Somehow I remained 
upright on the wall, but the goat 
stands his ground -and tries to 
gore my leg with one of his 
blunt horns. © 

I fun along the wall to an 
adjoining house’s terrace. The 
goat tries to follow, but stops 
when I lob a few good-sized: 


rocks at him. 
On my walk back. to the 


schoolhouse, in. the clearing 
yellow light, the streets are full 
of people of all descriptions. 
They are carrying -everything 
imaginable. Porters with sacks of 
rice on tumplines around their 
foreheads, bare feet flattened on 
the stone street by the -weight 
march by. Men with crossbeam 
baskets loaded with clay pots of 
dhai, yogurt, pass. Sweating 
laborers push huge hand-trucks 
loaded with paper and rice, théir 
steel front wheels bumping and 
slamming over the street. 

In the marketplace, I bar- 
gain for some tangerines, four 
for a rupee (and rupees are 
thirteen to a dollar). Then I walk 
around the rest of the market, to 
see the people, and smell the 
odors. A beggar leads a monkey 


-on- a leash from one. vegetable 
‘vendor to another, asking for a 


few paisa (of which there are 
thirteen hundred to a dollar). 
Some merchants give, some do 
not; but all receive the blessing 
of the little monkey}who raises 
his hands in the traditional 
salute — clasped hands in: front 
of the forehead, signifying 
namaste, “I salute all divine 
qualities within you.” 

Inevitably the noise level of 
the cabs and trucks rises so that 
the street- becomes the domain 
of the motor car, like a Western ° 
city. There is an air of frenzy 
about a Nepali behind the wheel 
of one of the small Opels that 
serve the city as taxis. 

Neal Cassidy could have 
been no zanier,in a ’58 Ply- 
mouth. These? men race, at 
incredible speeds, into the most 
impossible of driving situations. 
They emerged without a scratch. 
I never saw a highway accident 
in Nepal, that was not caused by 
a We&Sterner. Nevertheless, I 
prefer to save my walking for 
the coolness of morning, and the 
silent mysteries awaiting dis- 
covery then: 

I walk back to the school, 
and language classes begin. 
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By Russell Glitman 

Burlington’s problems _ will 
be alleviated in the next decade 
says Mayor-Gordon Paquette. A 
progressive ‘ tax “system, the 
‘| Waterfront project, the Market- 
place, the-Northern and South- 
ern Connectors, and a civic 


“|center will rescue Burlington 


from the suburban web strang- 
ling the city. 

“So long as Burlington 
.J remains a beautiful place to live, 
we are going to have people 
moving back to downtown. One 


of our plans is to. renovate, 


empty rooms on the upper 
stories of buildings on Church 
Street to house the influx,’ ” he 
said. . 


Mayor Gordon Paquette 


Downtown 


on Blasts—off For The 80s. 
Out Of Office 


‘In Office 


The Foreign Trade Zone 
proposed for the Burlington 
Airport... will . “provide. good, 


Meaningful jobs anddevelop the 


county,” Paquette ‘said.’ The 
connectors. will. alleviate the 
traffic problems of the inner 
city, and two new department 
stores will move to the city, 
enticing shoppers and increasing 


“the commercial tax base. 


“Cities have to stand on 
their own,” Paquette said. “A 


progressive tax on sales and 


income for the city would 
alleviate our dependence on 
the federal government.” 
“Federal control will 
decrease as the city moves away 


from block grants and programs. . 


If cities depend on the Feds, 
there is always the possibility 
Congress will begin to dictate 
policy on a local level,’ Randall 
Kamerbeek, director of city 
planning, said. “The most dis- 
couraging thing I see is the 
departure of Burlington’s family 
base for the Outlying towns.” 

Kamerbeek said that work- 
ing with federal and state 
programs to find housing for low 
and moderate income families . 
would alleviate the problem. 
“The University of Vermont 
must recognize the impact its 
overenrollment policy has had 
on the community,”’ Kamerbeek 
said, adding that the city’s 
restrictive development policies 
must be eased. ~ 

“The days of the quarter 
acre lot and single family home 


_are fading..We must fave a more 
efficient use of land and housing 


in the city,” he said. As a 
solution to the problem, Kamer- 
beek would like to see town- 


houses and condominiums. 


“We should expand revenue 
sharing to restore with minimum 
requirements the money génera- 
ted at a local level. This will 
result in less reliance on real 
estate taxes by local govern- 
ments,” Kamerbeek continued, 


“One, Two Three, Four, 
We Don’t Want Another War.” 


By Martin Mann = 

Thirty grim-faced demon- 
strators marched in front of the 
Burlington Federal Building Fri- 
day, calling for the deportation 
ofthe Shah to prevent a war 
with Tran. 

As they marched, . they 
chanted, “Send the Shah. back,” 
and “one, two, three, four, we 
don’t want another war.” 

“Tran is holding the hostages 
because they want. the U.S. 
government to send the. Shah 
back. The quarrel is ‘between 
governments, but we can’t judge 
the situation by what the media 
is saying,” said Sylvia Arthur, a 
member of the Burlington Com- 
mittee to Prevent- War with 
Iran, which. ° the 
demonstration. 

The committee has’ no leas 


ders and was formed’ by tén or 


twelve students only ‘two. days 
before the demonstration, said 
Arthur. 
“We just ‘felt bad about the 
‘ the media has presented the 
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issue, the 


crisis, It has been biased, drum- 
ming up war hysteria. People are 
beginning to’say ‘bomb Iran’ and 
that’s dangerous,” she said. 

The ‘demonstration was held 
to present the other side of the 
background news 
which the wire services have not 
presented to the - public, a 
demonstrator said. 5 * 

With few. people taking 
notice of their activities, the 
group decided to move. down 
Church Street to the Gftints of 
the Free Press. 

In front of the Burlington 


. Square Mall they’ drew a small 


crowd, as shoppers wandered 
among the group. 

_ “This kind of activity makes 
the crisis bigger than it réally is,” 
said Donna Miller ‘of Burlington. 
“Things will také care’ of ‘them- 
selves if we just leave.” then 
alone.” 

A demonntcatir ‘From ‘St. 
Michael’ s said people were: ‘being 
swayed by the. media. to. believe 
theré is a need for war.;when 


jhe demonstrators marched for over an hour, 
Their placards asked important questions. 


really there is no justification for 
one, “A war would not be 
fought for honor, but for the 
corporations,”’ she said. 

The demonstrators main- 
tained they would not change 
their positions even if the 
hostages were harmed or killed. 

“Carter was warned before 
he allowed the Shah into this 
country,” Arthur said. “If the 
U.S. would just admit the Shah 
is a criminal and bring him to 
trial, the whole problem would 


- be solved. I don’t believe they 


will kill the hostages anyway.” 

“It is highly possible that 
the hostages are CIA agents, as 
the Iranian government says 
they are,” said enother, demon- 
strator, 

One Vietnam vet dan an 
analogy between the Iranian 
Situation and-the Gulf of Tonkin 
crisis of 1964. “First they’ll send 


_ in the navy, a ship will get hit, 


and the air force will. be called 
out. Next the marines will land 
in the Gulf of Arabia, and before 
you know it they'll be calling up 
support troops. and “sénding out 
casualty reports.” ©... 

The demonstrators marched 
back up: Church: Street ‘to the 
Federal. “Building where .. they 
disbanded. On their way’ down; 


To combat the’ flight of 


families out of Burlington, a rent 


subsidy program for low- and 
moderate level income and a 
co-operative housing program (in 
which the tenant is only one 


‘step from being a landlord) are 


the recommendations .of the - 


King Street Revitalization Cor- 
poration’s. Executive Director 
Michael Richardson. These 
efforts though will be hampered 
y the costs of borrowing 


] money and inflation, he said. 


Richardson. would like to 
see a zoning change to promote 


family housing. In the residential- 


areas of the city only 35 percent 
of a lot can be covered. This 
includes the house, - parking 


space, and driveway. “Fifty or. 


sixty percent would be a better 
use of the land. We also don’t 
need. to have such large parking 
spaces required.” Currently, the 
spaces must be 10 feet by 12 
feet. 

A tenant4landlord mediation 
board would end the “guerilla 
warfare which is going on 
between these two groups. Both 
sides are fed up with the eviction 
laws,” Richardson said. ... 

“The ‘working class needs 
affordable housing, but this is 
impossible unless coalitions are 
formed to fight the business- 
dominated city council,” “said 
Richard Greenberg of People 
Acting for Change Together 
(PACT). 


The _ city, ‘nt to some 
extent the University of Ver- 
mont, are responsible for the 
housing crisis, he said. Greenberg 
advocated a tenant’s union to 


look _after--the concerns of’ 


they had gained a few. suppott- - 7 
ers, but when they ended their - 


hour-long 
remained, 


Posters ‘aanouncilié ‘the * 


‘march, ay - oe 


march: © had ‘been distributed. sf 


across campus, yet many’ had. 
' been -defaced or. removed: by 
_ students. “Nuke the Ayatollah” 

ce seems ‘tO be a more popular cry i 


amose draft-aged students. 


‘“ ‘The Committee to Prevent. 
5 War with Iran is still functioning # 


and may stage another demon- . 


stration in — the near future. . 
Photos by Cindy Floyd 
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tenants, 

“We sais ‘organize and 
educate..We have to approach 
the . problem theoretically, 
understanding why things are 
the. .way they are. We have 
to look at the practical solutions 
to the problems by working to 
deal with the problems.” 

“The working class is get- 
tirig screwed by inflation, lack of 
credit and high mortgage rates. 
They won’t accept the lower 
standard of living for very much 
longer,” Greenberg said. 

Richardson is interested in 
solving the housing problem 
because it relates to the high 
level of crime. “Crime rates are 
directly related to living condi- 
tions which are affected by 
housing. Again we see the 
downward spiral of a city as 
property values decrease and 
services are cut as tax revenues 
go down,” he said, 

“Only the two ends of the 
spectrum are left, the young 
couples living together and the 
elderly. There is a_ strong 
demand for services from them.” 

“The families will return in 
the 80’s. though,” Richardson 
said, citing the cost of gas and 
hassles with parking which will 
make living in places like Jericho 
a “drag.” 


Richardson also urged the 


formation of a non-profit energy 


corporation to’ float a munici- 
pal bond to grant loans at three 
or four percent interest. The 
bond would be worth more than 
a million dollars and would 
promote energy conservation 
and preserve dwellings, as fore- 
seen by Richardson. 
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- Falling snow and 20 degree weather did not chill the spirit of the 


demonsttation. 
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Blowing In The Wind J 


By Russell Glitman 
It. has always ‘amazed me 
when one of my friends asks me 


what year World War II started, 
or what. happened: in ‘the year 


1066. People don’t even remem- - 


ber what year Nixon. resigned. 
Need we remember datés? 
The 70’s are about done and the 
80’s are upon us. What does the 
future hold for Burlington? Will 
school children be taught to 
recall’ 1979--as ‘the’ year~ the 
Marketplace was passed, saving 
Burlington from being destroyed 
‘ by suburban malls? Or will 
they instead- recall the closings 
of schools, which furthered the: 
flight of families out of the city 
leading to the destruction of 
neighborhoods? If the latter is 
the case, there may well be no 
children listening to the dates. 

The changing of the decade, 
like the changing of-the guard, 
may have only symbolic signifi- 
cance. Only the accountants and 
the long-range planners really 
keep track of passing years. Yet 
under the dim lights of a fading 
Christmas tree, the-changing of a 
decade gives man a chance to 
reflect on more than a single 
year’s change. Most»people do 


“Are you serious?” 
“Was. I wrong when I- 


predicted that little Italy would. 


be destroyed by the federal 
government? Did I not say the 
students at the university would 
infiltrate residential houses, 
destroying neighborhoods?” 

“But what will our society 
be like,-where goeth art and 
culture in the 80's?” 

“The 80’s will be the years 


of the eunuch. Erica Jong 


exposed our libidos in the 70’s, 
Now we must face the backlash, 
exposed fear of sex. It is part of 
the Middle Ages mentality. Peo- 
ple want to be safe, not sorry, so 
they . hide themselves putting 
their emotions ‘in a hole, like an 
ostrich.” _ 

“The world goes through 
shorter trends as we progress up 
the L curves. like lemmings to:a 
cliff. The Romans, the Dark 
Ages, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the Industrial 
‘Revolution, the Nuclear Revela- 
tion, and now the, Sexual Deves- 
tation era.” 

“Inflation, war and shatter- 
ed egos are what we will be’ 
seeing in the next decade. All 
this will be our heritage from the 
emotionless 70’s.”’ 


“Emotions aré dangerous things, 
they are not given to prediction.” 


a 


not like to reflect. Reflection is “Emotions are dangerous 


a very powerful depressant they 
tell me. But after a fifth of 
Johnny Walker-on water some 
people will try anything once. 

I have a friend who works in 
City -Hall as a statistician. 


Rodney is the greatest reflector 


of all time. Every ten years I go 
over to his office and reflect on 
the past and future decades. 
“What ‘are the -. trends, 
Rod?” I asked. ' 
He pulled out his bible, a 


huge black notebook with 70’s. 


written on it in white. ““The 
most important figures all indi- 
cate we are entering a second 
Middle Ages,”’ he said. 

‘“‘Are you sure? That sounds 
very serious.” 

“Unfortunately, facts and 
figures do not lie. Look here, 
more people bought horses than 
Cadillacs this year in Burlington. 
Look at the increased sales of 
religious icons in the last few 
months, phenomenal. And ano- 
ther sign, education is declining, 
look at all the school closings 
in the area.” ve 

“In the next decade Burling- 
ton will evolye into a semi- 
independent city state with 
Paquette the first as counsel 
general.”’ 


things, they also are not given to 
prediction,”’ I said. 

“I knew an emotion once, It 
was called Erroneous Envy.. 
Envy used to slink about looking 
at what all the other people were 
doing and evaluating _ their 
actions with.a more than critical 
eye. But he was a single emotion 
among many and he never 
grasped the reason for people’s 
actions until he met Janis 
Jealousy. He and Janis drank at 
Finbars and discussed morality 


in the Queen City. Their findings ? 


were published last. year and 
presented at a psychiatric con- 
vention at the. Radisson. “Men 
and women have been devastat- 
ed. by the sexual revolution. In 
the 80’s we will see an island 
syndrome as people regress to an 
emotional fetal position,” °, 
“That’s a Very grim progno- 
“You have nothing to fear, 
except yourself.” 
Under the Christmas tree I: 


sis. 


nursed- a bottle of wine like a 
bruised ego. An automated . 
Middle Ages with people float- 
ing about in their emotional - 


amniotic sacs. Not much to look 
forward to, not much to look 


‘back on... 


I Dare Ya... 


Political Scientists, Econo- 


mists, Environmentalists, and. 
English majors, the Cynic is 


looking for a few good men and 
women to cover the fast-break~ 
ing downtown news stories. This 
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gate Burlington Electric Power’s 
” be yours if-you have fingers to fF - 


bdo aor ad ge oe 


If 


~'Glitman at the’ Cynic, 656-4412, 


‘or leave a note in his mailbox. 


You may regret you signed up, . 


‘but ‘you will never forget. this 
" experience. nd hayeee 


me 
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Spend a Relaxed | 
Shopping Day With Us.... 


Every Friday until Christmas with a purchase at 
The Classic Habit or Wire Whisk, receive a complimentary 
“cup of cheer” at the Bakery Lane Soup Bowl. 


The Classic Habit es 
Plenty of Free Parking 


Battery & Maple St. 
On the Waterfront 


Remember when driving was fun? It still is, in the wide- 
open sports cars, MGB and MG Midget. Both cars are 

_ performers, with front disc brakes, rack and — [saimer] 
pinion steering, short throw stick and race- 
bred suspension. There’s a quick-easy way to 
add style to your driving: Just take one MGB— a. 
or MG Midget—and open up your world. | eee | 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
AT UNIVERSITY MALL 


tis the reason to be iol ly | 


come _ Share in the joy of our Ist Christmas 


47 STORE FULLY ENCLOSED MALL ~ 


- VARIETY AND VALUE e FABULOUS FABRICS e | 
STEREO EQUIPMENT e RECORDS AND TAPES 

-TOYS AND GAMES e MEN’S AND LADIES’ SHOES 
AND HOSIERY e BOOKS AND CANDLES e HAIR 
STYLING AND COSMETICS e RESTAURANTS 
AND. CAFETERIA e CHRISTMAS CARDS AND 
DECORATIONS @ MEN’S AND LADIES’ JEWELRY 
AND WATCHES .e SPORTS APPAREL @ SHOES e 
BOOTS e MEN’S AND LADIES’ APPAREL e PETS 

- AND SUPPLIES «© HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES e 
PLANTS AND POTTERY e KITCHEN COOKWARE ~ 
AND UTENSIES e PERSONAL ACCESSORIES e 
CHEESES AND SPICES e NUTS AND CANDIES e 
TOOLS e GIFT WRAPPING SERVICE e AMPLE 
FREE PARKING e AND MERRY SANTA CLAUS 


_ University Mall sincerely hopes 
you will share in the excitement. 
and joy of our very 1st Christmas 
— and let us become part of 
your holiday tradition. 


oo f 


Store Hours: oor 
| 9:30 AM- 10: po Ese deus Pes ey er 


jis 5 hits lens Stat 
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Switch 
© 20HZ-20 KHZ 0.08% THD 
© Free Side Paneis 
© Tape Dubbing Too 
° Plus Many More Features. ma 


AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER 


©20 HZ-20KHZ Less than 0.05% THD 
PLL FM MPX, FET Front End 

°Free Side panels with Purchase 
Plus Many More Features 


$169°° 


KENWOOD SYSTEMS FOR ALL TASTES 
AND BUDGETS 


| e SYSTEM °299 (List $470) © 
Kenwood KA-3700 Amplifier 

Philips PHL-420 

Kenwood KC-850 Automatic Turntable w/Cartridge 


e SYSTEM °444 (List $687) © 


Kenwood KR-2090 Receiver w/Free Side Panels 
Kenwood LSK-2008 Loudspeakers 
Kenwood KD-3070 Direct Drive Semi-Auto Turntable & Cartridge 


e SYSTEM °499 (List $765) ¢ 


Kenwood KR-2090 Receiver w/Free Side Panels 


¢ SYSTEM °639 (List $1045) e 
KD-1500 | pa mes  eseopggl 


wm s THE FANTASTIC 
: cm ere aaa cr TiOlowereckes Aas cage LSK-500-B 


3-Way System with 12” 
Woofer for Excellent Deep Base 
oa pars Mg ; 
asa. *119" oc 


unwanted vibration. eae ¥ : J e. onty I 19.22: 


Nationally Pibiaaneil at $160.00 


KX-820 TOP LOAD 
100690 FRONT LOAD heparan 
CASSETTE DECK i 


TOK SA C-90 Se “Dolby System & Many Other 
| cour cines omotor a $349 oY a 
5 Pack 19°° — ee 2-Pack 
pee : $ 1 g9°° J $ 1 79° SUPER $ 439 
FREE TOS TeADlane Vartts PURCHASE JUST BUY 


AT Audio Lab/tech hifi 


Sn 
Open Weds., Thurs., Fri. "a9 19 150 Church St ., Burlington, Vt. 


Seamtieiemth on tein anon aso ake 
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and fundamental violations of 
human rights, .in the most cruel 
circumstances, to his own peo- 


pl 
Criticizes Shah, a Robert S. Strauss, Cartér’s 


Backs C arter 


Presidential candidate 
‘ Edward Kennedy has also used 
the occasion to create an elec- 
tion issue, something the other 
candidates have been carefully 
avoiding comments on. Many 
Iranian newspapers have been 
playing up Kennedy’s criticisms 
of the Shah of Iran, seeing it as a 
criticism of the Carter Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. 

Kennedy still lends his sup- 
port to President Carter’s diplo- 
matic efforts in releasing the 
hostages in Tehran. 

The Senator’s terse com- 
ments on the Shah-drew varied 
replies in political circles. The 
State Department said that Ken- 
nedy was endangering “detente”’ 
negotiations. 

Kennedy’s comments came 
Tuesday night. on .a television 


interview in San Francisco. ‘‘The - 


Shah,” said the Senator, “had 


the reigns of power and-ran-one ~ 
of the most violent regimes in: 


the history of mankind — in the 
form of terrorism and the. basic 


CHRISTMAS 


campaign manager, indicated | 


later that Kennedy was unaware 
of the impact of ‘his public 
statements. Something that 
Nvoters, in his opinion, should 
bear in mind at election time. 


Americans 
Speak Out 


on Iran. 


Americans around the coun- 
try have been voicing their 
opinions on the situation in Iran. 

Iran’s. new. Foreign Minister, 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, came under 
fire from a New Jersey teacher 
who was his classmate at George- 
town University in the early 
60’s: As Mary Howard put it, 


» “He was an exile here... Yet he 


can’t accept the fact that we are 
protecting the Shah here.” 

And in Washington today, 
Vice President Mondale accepted 
petitions with 85 hundred signa- 
tures, backing Carter’s stand on 
Iran.- The signers live in Albert 
Lea, Minnesota. - 
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More Calls 
to Investigate 
Shah 


America’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations says he 
wouldn’t oppose the naming of a 
commission to investigate Iran- 
ian charges against the deposed 
Shah. But Donald McHenry says 
it could not be a condition for 
the release of American hostages 
atthe U.S. embassy in Tehran. 


It was the U.N. Ambassador 
from Kuwait who told the 
Security Council Sunday night 


’ that Iran’s charges against the 


deposed Shah should be investi- 
gated. But he also endorsed 
earlier calls by U.N. delegates for 
the immediate _Telease of the 


American hostages, in Tehran. 
Militants holding the. hostages 
are demanding the return of the 
Shah for trial. 

The Kuwaiti . Ambassador 
was the first dignitary to speak 
in round two of the Security 


Council debate on the Iranian* 
. crisis, 


When it comes to real wormth and 
quality that’s unmatched, the natur- 
‘al choice is 100% Wool. Our fine 
Alpaca sweaters are individually - 
fashioned by expert weavers and. 
knitters. We offera choice of 
unique designs and styles to choose 
from for. both him and her. This 


Christmas, : 


give that someone 


special on your list a beautiful Al- 


paca sweater. 


Warm, wonderful, 


and very practical! 


UND 


A'HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFT. Ss 


” CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY . 


LU. S. Embassy 
‘in Libya ~ 


| to Close 


political circles about the Shah’s 
Phe. Stays Department wg presencé in the U.S. Senator 


‘officially announced that the 
U.S. is closing its embassy in 


Libya and calling home some of 


the diplomats based there, Offi- 


cials say the embassy will remain ' 


closed until the government of 


Moammar Khadafy accepts 


responsibility for a mob that 
ransacked the compound Sun- 
day. . 
‘Spokesman Hodding Carter 
warned that U.S, relations with 
Libya will be cut if Libya rejects 
the U.S. demands. And Carter 


_ said, “We do expect a satisfac- 


tory answer promptly.” 

* The U.S: wants Libya to 
pay for damages’ caused by 
Sunday’s attack. And Khadafy’s 
government is also being asked 
to guarantee the safety of 


_ American diplomats if tiatiogt 


are maintained. 

There are currently ten 
diplomats at the Tripoli em- 
bassy. The State Department 
says ‘‘a handful” will remain in 
Libya and the others will be 
brought home. 


Hostages 
Still Being 
Held 


The Iranian students hold- 
ing the American hostages in 
Tehran have been. indicated by 
the revolutionaries in Iran as 


the Americans be tried for 
spying. , 

. The students. informed 
reporters that if the ailing Shah 
leaves America at all without 
returning to Iran to-face trial 


then it was certain that the 


hostages. would face trial them- 
selves. Punishment if found 
guilty of spying in Iran is death. 

Some reports indicate that 


By Hart VanDenburg 
the. Americans may face’ trial 


regardless of where the Shah is. 
Meanwhile the Carter ad- 


’ ministration is steadfastly hold- 


ing to its policy of not letting 
the Shah return to Iran. This is 
despitecriticism from many 


Edward Kennedy has_ even 
sought to turn it into an-election 


issue, a subject other candidates 


have carefully avoided. 


“Shah Makes 
Another Move 


Lackland. Air Force base in 
Texas confirmed reports that the 
deposed Shah of Iran has been 
moved again, this time out of his 
hospital quarters to somewhere 


else on the Lackland Air Force . 


base. Neither the location nor 
the reason for the move was 
disclosed. . 

The source would not com- 
ment on speculation that the 
Shah was moved because his 
fourth floor hospital quarters 
were less than half a mile from 


and in clear view of a major 


four-lane highway. 

The Shah left his hospital 
bed in New York béfore dawn 
Sunday and flew to Texas 
aboard a U.S. military jet for 
what was then an unknown 
destination. 


Rhodesian 
Solution ? 


British officials and leaders 


have agreed on a compromise 
cease-fire plan for Zimbabwe, 
Rhodesia. Foreign Secretary 
Lord Carrington says it still 
needs formal approval from the 
patriotic front, but he indicated 
strongiv that it’s expected to be 
forthcoming. And he said a 
British governor will be traveling 
to Zimbabwe, Rhodesia in the 
next few days, 


being the possible judges should ~ of the guerilla patriotic front . 


My 
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Commentary 


My Generation: 


‘ By HLP 

Seniors embarking on their last semester talk a 
lot about what they-are going to do after they get out 
of school. The prospects of finding gainful employ- 
ment are indeed grim. Yet, I was in no way prepared 
to find myself agreeing with the age-old adage of “It’s 
not what you know, it’s who you know that will get 
you the job.” , . 

I was one of those. self-righteous high school 
graduates who refused to allow my parents to contact 


any of their friends in the admissions departments of | 


the schools I had applied to. “If they want to accept 
me, they will accept me on the basis of my academic 
career, and not on the basis of my social registrar 
rating,” I claimed virtuously. 

The resulting not-so-virtuous slew of rejection 
slips ‘did not do wonders for my adolescent ego. 
However, they did provide me with the martyred 
‘ gelf-consciousness of a “moral person.” “If they 
didn’t accept me on the grounds of not using a 
contact, then I. didn’t want to go there anyway,” I 
sniffed arrogantly. 

But~-that doesn’t explain why every time I visit 
Cambridge, I still envy the Harvard undergraduates. 
Moral virtue might bring you a lot of self-satisfaction, 
but you can’t read it on aresume. | : 

Have Times Changed? / 

Is there a change of faith among those of us who 
worked for McGovern in ’72 and used to embroider 
peace symbols on our jean jackets? I looked down at 
the: cuff of my shirt and find my initials sewn on it 
instead. Time was-when I never even owned a mono- 
grammed shirt, let alone wear one. That was also the 
time when I read Vermont Life instead of Vogue. 

Where are all the progeny of the bleeding heart 
liberals? I vaguely remember them getting high in 
Billings . before going to. their pottery or Chinese 


What Are We Now? 


Philosophy class. Now, the average student looks like 
a candidate for a Dewar’s profile. Has my peer group 
evolved into a swarm of young executives? Is salva- 
tion attainable? 

I understand that we ae bspposed to change the 
system “from within.” Even Ralph Nader has short 


hair and a Brooks Brothers suit. But the optimism 


_ which held over into the seventies has been replaced 


by cynicism. Post-Watergate and Harrisburg has left 
us with the incentives to rise as fast as possible, 
before the whole world comes to anend. * 

Many of us like to take advantage of a moment 


‘ which requires speculation towards the future and 


reflection.on the past. The commencement of a 
decade also marks the graduation of the class of ’80. 
We are a study of ironies — the originators of 
anti-nukes and the proponents of punk rock, The 
image of a safety-pinned rocker getting arrested at 
Seabrook seems a little incongruous, yet these are the 
symbols which have marked our generation. What 
kind of promises can we offer the Brave New World? 
1984 is just around the corner. 
The tide of social liberalism has changed to 


* consefvatism, leaving a host of business majors in its 


wake. All that free love, free sex and.just plain 
freedom. of the sixties has tured into the selfish 
hedonism of the seventies. We have become the ‘me 
first? genération, receptors of the -‘self-actuality 
movement’ which ‘followed the ‘universal love’ 
philosophy of the sixties. Our media, our entertain- 
ment, our personal relationships all reflect the search 
and identification of the individual as opposed to the 
family of man. ; 

I’ve been told that this is just the dormant phase 


- of a new Renaissance which promises to dazzle 


humanity with creativity and artistic enrichment. 
Apparently we have synthesized all the upheavals of 


Fear and Loathing — 


at the Chickenbone 


Nuke The 
Preppies 


By R. Duke 
Besides the crisis of the U.S. hostages in Teheran, 


the greatest major disaster of the past few months has . 


been the takeover of the Chickenbone Cafe by a 
strange breed known as preppies, and an even stranger. 
breed known as St. Michael’s students on Friday 
afternoons. 

The first indication of a coup by these unfor- 
tunates took place a couple of months ago. 1 was 
about to go to the Bone for my usual Friday after- 
noon toot-face, when I spied a mile long line going 
down King St..Now the Bone has always had a 
dubious reputation which has kefft. most of this 
riff-raff away. It always was a place you could relax, 
go wild, or do virtually anything you wanted (within 
some degree of decency). ak 

But as I got closer I saw all these silly girls with 
sick plaster smiles, wearing blazers. I freaked and 
thought I was in front of Rasputins. But I gathered 
my senses in time to-swerve out of the way of a 
gorilla with a St. Mike’s t-shirt on. 


After listening to their conversations, I was able: 


to ascertain that they all heard how exciting the Bone 
is on Fridays and wanted to infiltrate it. 1 immediate- 
ly thought that Rasputin’s had sent over some spies 
to see how a bar should be run. But the number of 
people was so. overwhelming that I eliminated this 
possibility. © 6° °°. 

The only solution was that on hearing that the 
Bone was the place to be, these poor excuses for 
college students wanted to get in on the bandwagon. I 


pleaded with them, telling them that the Shick had 
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cheaper happy hour prices and that the chili was all 
gone anyway. But nothing would steer them away. 
After an hour I got in and to my horror, I saw 
these foreigners everywhere I turned. But like a 
cancer, these people had spread all over the bar, 
destroying everything they touched. The old crowd 
was scattered into corners with terror and confusion 
in their, eyes. It seemed as if thése people were 
inbreeding, and multiplying faster and faster. 
“Well after a strange time, suffering through the 
evening, (at least the juke-box was the same) I went 


home in confusion. Maybe it was just a fluke, or 


better yet a nightmare. So the next week I went back 
and the line outside was even longer. Where were 


the sixties, and are now ready to go forward, armed 
with .a “rational awareness” of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. f 

I am not convinced. I have yet to experience a 
symptom of “rational awareness” resulting ftom the- 
‘turbulence’ which preceded us. Last year, Amherst 
College witnessed a problem of racial prejudice which 
split its student body. Academic freedoms at UVM 
have been threatened by a revisal of the undergra- 


- duate requirements recommended in the university’s 


Baccalaureate Education proposal. 

_ For social freedoms, I know of few individuals 
who are not plagued by the traditional male-female 
personal games which have frustrated college students 


for decades. So much for Yin/Yang and the unveiling 


of sexuality. 

What evils/goods/hopes lurk in the minds of 
college students these days? We have not become 
totally decadent, yet now we seem to be able to 
tolerate it more easily. We are not intellectually 
frigid, yet we are less willing to take the academic 
risks that our older brothers and sisters experienced. 
We are not unconcerned about the world and human 
events, yet we recognize the to strengthen 
ourselves before solving the problems of mankind. 

Essentially, we are a rather boring lot, who are 
desperately trying to maintain a sense of humor 
during a moment marred with gloomy forecasts. No 
wonder we have resorted to cynicism. We are too 
tired to go for another social revolution and too 
smart to end up as corporate stereotypes. 

In the “‘age of conservation” we can only con- 
tinue to turn our thermostats down, mix sprouts in 
our salad and start reading the New York Times. But 


‘ we still laugh at ourselves over Dewars and water, 


read-Small Is Beautiful, and split cords of wood on 
Sunday afternoons. ‘ 


those days when you could just walk in, know 2/3 of 
the people and just relax. With fear and loathing, I 
got into line again, determined not to give in to these 
facist pigs. But I was overwhelmingly outnumbered. 

What can concerned citizens and boners do to 


overturn this disaster. First, all the old regulars. must. 
come back, even if it means suffering through the 
lines. Once they are in, any time they see an irregular, 


they’ve got to. point at him/her and laugh until the 
loser leaves in humiliation. If this doesn’t work, then 
drastic measures must be put into effect. Although 
some innocent people might be injured, the only 
solution would be to nuke St. Mike’s and a few major 
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In the midst of adversity, man most commonly 
exercises three options, He may sifnply withdraw 
and admit defeat, fanguishing ‘forever in what 
might have been. He may turn to God, leaning on 
religion and praying that his faith will carry him 
through. Or he may gather his inner strength, 
develop a workable plan of attack and meet that 
diversity. : 

It is against this backdrop that the Cynic 
experience this semester may be viewed. For under 
some of the most adverse circumstances, and 
the most challenging of situations, a group of. 
people collectively met challenge after challenge 
and moved time and again to check adversity’s 
advance. 

This is not to say that we didn’t make mis- 
-takes. We have — and big ones. But consider this, 
Two weeks inté this semester, 20 people were 
planning to get academic credit for their work on 
- this newspaper. Most. had seen the adviser coordi- 
‘nating the course and made contracts with him 
that specified the work they’d have to do to earn 
“those credits. ~~ da 

Then, on Sept. 10, one of the Cynic people 
found out on his own that this credit arrangement 
— one that had been relied upon by Cynic staffers 
for three years — was no longer valid in the eyes of 
the Faculty Senate. They had decided in Apri! that 
this was to be the case. : , 


No one on the Cynic staff was made a party to 
‘this decision or the discussion leading up to this 


decision. No one on the Cynic staff was aware that © 


they were unable to get credit through the normal 
‘channels until Sept, 10. The co-ordinator for those 
credits was not even aware of the situation until 
after we had_informed him. Clearly, a most abo- 
minable set of circumstances. 

Yet, rather than let this impede the production 
of the newspaper, we instead worked to remedy 
the situation. Without the number of credits that 
we normally were able to get, people simply 
worked harder to keep the quality of the paper 
high. 

Each week, we work to put out one of the 
largest college weekly newspapers in the country 
using some of the most sophisticated. layout 
techniques used on-a college level, in an office that 
is not much more than a cubbyhole and using 
equipment that is generally dated. 

Once again, limitations did not impede us. This 
ad staff did indeed outsell all others. Editorially, 
our content grew enormously in scope and depth. 
in terms of production, we reached new heights on 

layout design. Photographically, quality. took a 


leap upward, with.more people taking shots for the», 


Cynic than ever before. 


The Cynic is a group effort combining the most . 


diverse of personalities, backgrounds, and ideas to 
create a product we feel is unmatched by any other 


at this university. It is demanding, exciting, and at . 


times, damn hard to deal with. 
Yet, it is this experience | shall never forget. 
—John Letteri 


The Demise of Foreign 
Service Exams 


To the Editor: 

The State Department 
seems at loose ends about 
methods to resolve their dilem- 
ma. One option, as yet unconsi- 
dered, would be to attempt 

_to distract Kohmeni’s attention 
away from this- most volatile 
situation, 

Premise the fact that 
Foreign Service Exams will be 
offered this Saturday, the first 
of December. Many students will 
find them difficult and rightfully 
argue- that this is no way to 
judge their potential effective- 
ness as spokespeople of U.S. 
policy. 


To the Editor: 

The petty actions of indivi- 
duals have ceased to inflame me 
as they did when I was younger. 
The majority of these were the 
immature strikings out of small 
children who had not yet 
learned to resolve their—own 
problems and so, being miser- 
able, sought to make others 
unhappy. 

Yet here and now, at a 
University populated with sup- 
posed adults, I find actions of 
not one, but a group of people 
inaugurated to making life miser- 
able for one who used to be 
embraced by the same group. 

Almost a year ago, a friend 
of mine was accepted into 
pledgeship in one of UVM’s 
sororities. Being a transfer stu- 


_ dent she looked forward to this. 


She had few friends here and 
was not content to spend her 
time only with her books. 

She found that, on becom- 
ing a full member, sorority life 


was not just a night at the ball; 


but a time-consuming commit- 
ment that’ at first she willingly 
accepted. However, as she 
changed (I believe the~ proper 


To the.Editor: 

I find it ironic that while 
nearly. every lounge in UVM’s 
dorms is: overflowing with stu- 
dents having no rooms to live in, 
Residential Life has the nerve to 
say that not all of the 150 
students wanting to move off 
campus next semester can. 


Errors Weaken Argument 


To the Editor: ; 
Bravo! FI applaud Cynic 
commentator Bob Gale for his 
article in the Nov. 29th issue of 
the Cynic, on the working paper 
“of the Committee on Baccalau- 


S 


~ feate. Education, What’ better 


way to make. the point’ that 
general education does not exist 
on the UVM campus than with 
an article so grammatically . in- 
correct that it serves as evidence 
to back the correspondent’s 
point. ‘ 
I was particularly impressed 


* Students are stiipped en 
masse to Tehran, unarmed and 
apparently on the side of Iranian 
students. Imiagine the ensuing 
confusion. Embassy infiltration 
is but a matter of time. Kohmeni 


- is falsely led to feel. victorious. 


Feelings of betrayal enrage the 
American public. Social revolu- 
tion iseminent. ... 

The State Dept. calls in the 
National Guard, CIA and FBI. 
Ironically, all officers are out 
‘administering their respective 
admissions tests. Out of despera- 
tion the White House imposes 
Marshall Law. However, Carter 
wasn’t briefed on the precise 


— 


- Sorority Blackball. 


word is, no offense intended, 
matured) .and more demands 
were made of her from new 
outside friends and schoolwork, 
she realized a need to budget her 


time differently. Her decision 


was much the samé as one | had 
made earlier in my life when 
facing certain expulsion. In my 
case, with one course making 
demands that caused me to 
neglect the others, I found that I 
could fight and die or run and 
survive. I ran and dropped the 
offending course. This woman 
realized that her sorority duties 
demanded more than she wished 
to give, yet she wished to create 
no hard feelings with those that 
were her friends in the organiza- 
tion. She wished it known that it 
was not because of any of their 
efforts that she wished to cease 
being an official member, but 
was because of a change within 
her. She naively thought this 
would be an easy process, but 
talking to individuals, then a 
board of 4 people, she was 
grilled about her decision rather 
than having that decision 
tespected as coming from a 
rational adult. She left with the 


Housing Hassles 


(Cynic, Nov. 29) Further, Res 
Life goes as far as not even 
telling the select few students 
who'll be allowed to move off 
‘whether or not they may until 
January. Wake up, you ivory 
tower, overpaid administrators! 
Did it ever occur to you that 
students can’t find apartments in 


at the writer’s subtle misuse ot 


the noun curriculum — by viser 


incorrectly using the singular 
form in,a sentence with a plural 
moun, he meatly provided an 


~ example of student “‘ignorance,” 
‘likely 


most the self-same ignor- 
ance that prohibits students 
from choosing the proper “core 
courses.” 

The correspondent follows 
up his precise satire with impro- 
per of a prepositional 
) : “Despite disagreement 
with the basis on which...”, then 


’ 


procedures and mistakenly inter- 
prets it as a suggestion to return 
the deposed Shah. This he feels 
will ward off potential collapse 
of the American social order. 

- Upon arrival in Iran, the 
Shah dies of unknown but 
natural causes. Kohmeni tri- 
umphs the decision of U.S. 
policy makers. The State-Dept. 
then promotes all U.S. student 
participants. whereupon condi- 
tions at home. stabilize. Stan- 
dardized entrance exams fade 
away in our memories. Future 
generations learn of the strange 
circumstances which brought 
upon their ultimate demise. 
; Charles Kelso 


- 


feeling of “having sword-duelled - 
the four with a fondue’ fork.” 
She later was told in a you-can’t- 
quit-you’re-fired manner that 
the board had decided not to 
allow her to withdraw but 
instead to reproach her and if 
possible drum her out with 
crawling colors in front of the 
entire membership for certain 
aspects of her personal life. . 

Granted, these aspects may 
have been contrary to the 
sorority’s anachronistic organiza- 
tional standards; however, a 
majority of the sisterhood are 
guilty of either engaging in 
similar behavior, previously 
covering up or unacknowledging 
my ‘friend’s actions. Now that 
she is not in their good graces, 
they gallantly accuse her of 
acting in such a way that cannot 
be (yet previously was) ignored, 

I cannot stand a hypocriti- 
Cai attitude, especially when it 
serves to hurt one that meant 
no harm. It’ is to me no large 
wonder that this house has the 
lowest (pun intended) member- 
ship of all five houses on 
campus. 


Brad Bosley 


one week? Do some good, and 
let those poor people who want 
out of the dorms leave now.. 
Some organizations just seem to 
exist for the purpose of belitt- 
ling. and ating students, 
and Res Life surely leads them 
all. 

Angrily yours, 

Timothy Ross 


uses a misspelled word: “ad- 
Overlaying the entire article 
with a scatter-gun attack to his 
argument, the correspondent 
succeeds, in my humble opinion, 
to accurately portray a problem 
that most universities are cur- 
rently facing. Again, I must 
applaud the Cynic.for such per- 


and college-level students. © 
Sincerely, 
N.K. Atkins, 
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By Robert Keith Gayle 

“The simple things you see are all 
complicated; I look pretty good, but I’m 
just back dated... yeah!” The Who are 
back on tour and out with anew movie 
of merit, Quadrophenia. The movie is the 
most recent step in the evolution of The 
Who. 

To clarify “any misconceptions, 
Quadrophenia is not just another rock 
concert film; it is not about a personality 
split into four separate facets, and no 
Who members appear in it (other than in 
spirit). The title of the film comes from 
the song of the same name which con- 
tains four themes of music representing. 
Jimmy (Phil Daniels) the hero. 


The development of the peed 


however, did have a twist of the insane. 
In 1972, the year before the original 
album release, the Who were in one of 
their many periods of turmoil. Guitarist 
Peter. Townshend was ‘down on himself 
because he couldn’t come up with ano- 
ther Tommy. and the release of Who’s 
Next was, in essence, the scrapping of 
another larger project using the same 
name (Life House). 

The summer of ’72 was even worse 
because a confrontation between lead 
singer Roger Daltrey and-Townshend was 
brewing. Townshend had put Kit Lam- 
bert (their manager) in charge of produc- 
tion, and he was arguing with Daltrey left 
and right. Pete took the whole thing over 
himself and mixed the album over the 
summer alone (with Daltrey stopping by 
to say what a-lovely job he was doing). 
Well, in ’73 when Quadrophenia was 
completed, in Townshend’s words “it 
took only a few days for Roger to express 
his disgust at the result.” After its release, 
things cooled off somewhat. Roger 
starred- in Lisztomania and Pete started 
writing Who By Numbers, but what was 
generated out of this release of energy 


was a work of art. & 
’ Quadrophenia is “the study of divine 


desperation that is at the roots of every 
punk’s scream for blood vengeance,” says 
Townshend. The film must be interpreted 
in terms of the evolution of the Who, the 
search for identity. 

The film takes us through the 
changes of youth to a point where Jimmy 
must buck the system that surrounds 
him. Quadrophenia thus becomes a 
shameless examination of the “Mod 
Phenomenon” which spawned the Who’s 
roots. 
This theme is then stioctiaed around 
an ocean/water metaphor symbolizing the 
eternal witness of God (or Mehar Baba to 
some) that wash over all of us. Songs such 

as “I Am Sea,” “Love Reign Over Me,” 
wad “Quadrophenia” all reflect the neec 


for identity that Jimmy strives for. The 
film describes, according to Townshend, 
the “Utopian secrets of the external 
youth of each Who member. Each one 
relegated to a specific role through 
metaphor.” 

Franc Roddam, a relatively unknown 
British director, was chosen mostly on 
the basis of his use of non-professional 
actors in Dummy,.a British TV documen- 
tary about a little deaf girl. Roddam’s 
grasp of the atmosphere is brilliant, and 
his direction of the cinematography was 
excellent, giving the film its street quality 
of authenticity. Roddam captures on film 
the torrent conflicts associated with self - 
individuation in a setting of sexual 
expression and violent reactions to 
situations. Jimmy is a rebel whose cause 
is non-conformity, and his frustration is 
blatantly palpable throughout the film. 
The film will inspire-some, and bore 
others, but life has that quality to it. 

The story is angering and its effect 
on one’s perspective will be positive and 
internal, but. Townshend still wonders 
“Will the American public understand 
what the kids are saying?” 

Not New Commercialism 


We must not see this new cinema- . 


gtaphic phase of the Who as having its 
roots in commercialism, but rather in 
terms of the evolution of focus and 
direction long noted in the Who. This 
so-called “evolution” started in London. 
In the west end, Mods and Rockers ruled 
and healthy doses of Drynamil were the 
norm. But as of 1963-4 the Mods had no 
music to call their own, no band to rally 
behind. Into this melting pot of potential 
came the four elements: Peter Dennis 
Blandford Townshend, John Alec Entwis- 
tle, Roger Harry Daltrey, and the Moon 
(Moon had replaced Doug Sanden of the 
group). 

The Detours, as they were called 
then, were managed by Peter Meaden, a 
Mod. He had visions of taking the 
Detours and making them the focal point 
of Mod living: music consciousness, The 
High Numbers (as they were called to 


“metaphor drug use by Mods) were 


booked to play every Tuesday night at 
the Scene Club, the Mecca of Modism. 
The High Numbers emersed themselves in 
Modism, and publicized themselves 
accordingly. Their first single, “I Am The 
Face,” with “Zoot Suit” on the flip side, 
are the anthems to Modism to date, The 
release of the single in 1964 showed the 
authenticity of and resulting establish- 
ment of the High Numbers as the ‘““Mod’s 
Mods,” 

The attention sttieeced around the 
group brought promoter -Kit Lambert 
into the chain of events. He purchased 


the group for. 500 pounds and changed 
the name to,the Who (an earlier thought 
dropped by Pete Meaden). The vision of 
Lambert (a movie producing booking for 
the group to do the sound tracks) was to 
first promote the group to stardom, then 
produce a film with the group (a vision 
we see manifested in the image of the 
Who today). 

_ The band moved to ‘the Marquee 
Club and played Tuesday nights starting 
their professional careers. The publicity 
campaign of Lambert formed the “Hun- 
dred Faces,” an elite group of hard core 
Mods and with free entry to all perfor- 
mances guaranteed, filled audiences with 
loyal fans, 


I Can’t Explain, released in'1965, the. 
group’s first recording as the Who, was 


The Mods from rophenia 
promoted with a film (seen in The Kid's 


Alright), and was the group’s first hit in 


England. Their third single, “My Cenera- 
tion Nation,” made the charts’ in ten 
States and becanie a point of interest. In 
1966, the Scene Club was closed and with 
its parting the Mod era as well. Ey 1967, 
the Mod era had transformed into the 
hippy era and the Who began to enlarge 
their scope of music. Happy Jack 
(released 1966), a clear change in style 


- from -earlier recordings, was the ‘Who’s 


first hit in America. It coincided with 
their appearance on Murray the K’s 1967. 
Easter show. 

The album that followed, A Quick 
One While He’s Away, and the. closing 
tune of the same name, were deemed a 
mini opera and a prelude to things to 
come. The intent of the music wag to be. 
easily adaptable to stage pefformances 
and drive sensationalism thr the 


~guitar that 


audience. At this point, it is relevant to 
pause, for the sensationalism of the Who 
is as manifest in their music. The first 
Peter. Townshend ever 
smashed broke by accident, The ceilings 
in the Marquee Club were low, and when 
Townshend jumped, he stuck his guitar to 
the neck right through the ceiling. Of 
course, he then proceeded to smash the 
place and remain detained for a night 
with the constables. This sensationalism 
commercial radio theme, a. classic relation 
of pure rock and concept work. The 
notable songs were ‘“‘Armenia in the Sky, 
I Can’t Reach You,” and “I Can See for 
Miles.”” The latter song was to give . 
Townshend the freedom to work on 
Tommy as well-as appear in the Monterey 
Pop -Festivat in 1967 and literally smash 
the house down. 1967 also marks Town- 


shend’s last acid trip, reasoning in Rolling 


| Stone (Nov. 26, 1970), “acid has made 


him a seeker.” Townshend seeking led 
him to Meher Baba, a spiritual master, 
and “The Seeker,” a single released in 


1970. Meher Baba’s spiritual influence 


over Townshend incubated over the two 


- years of relative inactivity that preceded 


Tommy’s formation. The interim was 
filled with two singles, “Magic Bus,” a 
parody .of road life, and “Call Me 


Lightnin’,” both released in 1968. 
Magic Bus; the Who on Tour was also 


released containing non-live recordings of 
some early works. 1968 was as the 
year when. Who stage performances were 
deemed ‘“‘the greatest show on earth,” 

energy and violence rippled through their 
music; songs such as “Young Man Blues” 
and “Summertime Blues” echoed \through 
halls all over the states and England. It 

_ [continued on page 34) 
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By Tom Nuceio 
“It’s worth buying a ticket 


é just to support jazz in Middle- 
“bury,” remarked a man sitting 


behind mé at Friday’ $s Sonny 


Rollins concert. 


Truer words could not have 
“been ‘said as the musical direc- 
tion, of Middlebury College Con- 
‘cert Bureau Presentations rested 
heavily on the attendance figures 
of this show. Judging from the 
‘near sell-out. and ‘enthusiastic 
crowd on hand, jazz may have 
found a future sanctuary . in 


# this quaint Vermont town, . — 


Primed for action, tenorman 
Rollins literally, exploded into an 


evening of. Newklear: power. 


Resembling a circus. performer 
with his maroon rain-cap and 
shirt, rainbow suspenders and 
converse all-stars, Sonny demon- 
strated -agile acrobatics and 


“sleight of hand maneuvers on 


tenor and lyricon. 

~ “Keep Hold of Yourself,” a 
‘Rollins original, reminiscent of 
-Trane’s “Mr. P.C.,” opened the 
set in a heated bop. pace, 
Sonny’s solo could be termed a 
tenor exploration — a rapid 
flight spanning the tonal extre- 
mities of the horn’s limits. 


Pianist Mark Soskin dis- 
played his talent of discriminant 
improvisation by __ carefully 
selecting and modulating phrases 


__while constructing complete solo 


statements. 

Unfortunately, the majority 
of his adept pianistics - were 
merely seen and vaguely heard 
due to an imbalance in sound 
engineering. In contrast, Al 
Foster’s overamplified percussive 
pounding resounded like an 
earthquake. Regardless, the 
drummer displayed a rhythmic 
drive which varied between 


Powe 
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aggressive and wepicnlee, ‘Pusing 


hear the. tune’s theme spelled 
out by crafty manipulation of 
tom-tom tonaliti€s. . 

“Next, the group performed 
the lightly swinging title track 
from their most recent Milestone 
LP Don’t Ask. After Rollins 
paraphrased the song’s head and 
bridge, Soskin broke into a sefies 
of right hand chords which 
rapidly jumped in wide intervals. 
(The fine budding pianist will 
soon make’a leadership debut on 


‘his own Milestone record.). Rol- 


lins followed with several cho- 
ruses of lengthy and complicated 
runs. While many sax players. 
sacrifice. expression to obtain | 
technical precision, Sonny un- 
cannily manages to blend the ° 
two elements in his highly - 
personal and influential style. 

After a Latinesque number,’ 
Rollins set down his tenor in 
favor of toying with a lyricon on 
Ellington’s’ “In A Sentimental 
Mood.”’ Resembling a flute with 
a sax mouthpiece, this innova- 
tive gadget- connects to 4 pre- 
amp control unit to produce an 
electronically synthesized reed 
sound, While displaying a bit of 
balladry, he intelligently adjust- 
ed the device to assimilate the 
sound of an organ. 

An unaccompanied Rollins 
ignited “Strode Road”’ with his 
trademark -— the tenor» sax 
cadenza. Playing in a roar of 
intensity, he furiously depressed 
the tenor’s keys with uninhibi- 
ted abandon. Bassist Jerome 
Harris smoothly slurred fluent 
lines on his fretted Fender 
instrument — prompting plenti- 
ful audience response. 

The calypso-ish  ‘‘Little 
Lou” ‘concluded the regular 
program, with the tenorist’s 
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| Fepeutive tay thanis lines presery- 


ing the level of hectic improvisa- 


tion established ‘on the previous 


tune. Foster supplied a powerful 


- pulse which often rose to an 


elaborate whirl-wind of tom- 
tom’s and cymbals. The tune 
culminated in-a state of frenzy 
which inspired enthusiastic audi- 
ence: applause and a subsequent 
first encore. 

Reverting to his 1978 Eas) 
Living album, Rollins extracted 
Stevie Wondér’s “Isn’t She Love- 
ly”. — whose popular nature 
appealed to the predominantly 
college-aged crowd. Jerome 
Harris’ precise pluckings, 
Sonny’s soulful intonation and 
Soskin’s angular block chords 
highlighted the funky number. 
The group departed the stage 


..only to return minutes later 


upon the raucous beckoning of 
the crowd. 

Rollins chose the funky 
“Don’t Stop the Carnival’’ for 
encore 2 and upon its conclu- 
sion, immediately continued 
into “‘Alfie’s Theme.” Swinging 
and swaying the tenor at his 
side, Sonny preached a spiritual 
setmon which magically sum- 
moned the applauding house to 
its feet. Yes, the tenorist had 
ultimately captured his audience 
as if he were some rock and roll 
folk hero. 

However, Rollins did not 
have to leap over amplifiers, 
unleash laser beams from his 
horn or dance like an imbecile to 
induce this response. Instead the 
Middlebury crowd was over- 
whelmed by the ‘“Newk’s” 
superior musicianship. Their 
clapping reflected... enthusiasm 
and, more-importantly, respect 
for~a master, who-proved that a 
musician need not be a showman 
to put on.agood show. 


‘they put into the final tabulation. 


Although the final results can in no way be considered to reflect the cecal view of the musical 
tastes of the UVM campus, we think that they are both quite interesting and hopefully just a bit 
indicative of the tastes of a somewhat representative sample. Here are the results for you to make 

of what you wish: 


BEST ALBUM OF 1979 


> . Supertramp — Breakfast over America 
Neil Young — Rust Never Sleeps 
Talking Heads — Fear of Music 


BEST SINGLE 


“Saturday Night’’ — Herman Brood 


“Do You Think I’m Disco?” 


NEW GROUP 
Dire Straits 
The Knack 
Herman Brood 
The Cars 


LIVE PERFORMANCE 
Bruce Springsteen 
The Who 
Bob Marley - 


The Who 
Talking Heads 
Neil Young 


COMEBACK OF THE YEAR 
“TheWho .. 
Altman Brothers 
Bob Dylan 
Led Zepplin. 


‘GROUP PERFORMER OF THE YEAR 


TheVermont Cynic/WRUV Music Survey 


Here are the results of the Music Survey which has recently appeared in the Vermont Cynic. We 
were pleased with the interest shown (117 ballots were returned) and would especially like to thank 
WRUV for their promotional efforts and the Living Learning radio suite for time and energy that 


BIGGEST DISAPPOINTMENTS 
Bob Dylan 
The Eagles 
The Knack 


RECORD LABEL . 
Columbia: 


Stiff 
Warners 


BEST GROUP OF THE 1970's 
Rolling Stones 
The Who 

The Grateful Dead 


BEST OF THE 1970's. 


j Who’s Next — The Who 
A Rumours — Fleetwood Mac 
Some Girls — Rolling Stones 
Born to Run — Bruce Springsteen 
Moonflower — Santana 
After the Gold Rush-— Nei! Young 
Dark Side of the Moon — Pink Floyd 
Waiting for Columbus ~ Little Feat 
Blood on the Tracks — Bob Dylan 
- Layla ~ Derek and the Dominoes 


MOST PROMISING @nour OF THE 80's 
Talking Heads 


_went vy 
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By Thomas R. Melloni 
1979 was a good year for 
music. We saw the return of 


| “Superstars like Led Zeppelin and 


Pink Floyd and the efforts of 
some, struggling stars, Patti 
Smith and Graham Parker. We 
heard from some old friends 
such as Ry Cooder and J.J. Cale 
and new friends, Ricky. Lee 
Jones and Pat Benatar. Good 
albums came from some rising 
Stars (The Police and Herman 
Brood) and some bad albums 
from falling stars (Blondie and 
The Eagles). : 

_ What is most charactéristic 
of 1979, though, is the on- 
slaught of power Pop miusic, 
which hit in late summer — early 
fall. These bands, like the Beat, 
20/20, the Yachts, : the Shoes, 
the Motels, and the Sports, were 
all signed and Promoted by the 
record campanies following the 


_ Success of that simple -and 


simply boring album, Get ‘the 
Knack, .. hoy 

In any given year, amidst all 
the bland music, a handful of 
albums perk their heads out of 


- the sea “of vinyl. Hence, the 


Creation of the best of the year 


1. Peter Green — Up in the Skies 
. This. album simply came out 


of nowhere, Peter Green was 
_Once an important member of 


the early Fleetwood Mac. While 
Mac followed the platinum brick 
toad into the homes: of 
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tight fashion that after listening 
to_.two sides of music, . this 
listener begs for more. 
On the title track, Green’s 
spicy guitar work and his light 
airy vocals give the listener a 
feeling of being very “up in the 
skies.” By the end of side one, 
Green brings us back down to 
earth with the jazzy  instrv- 


. mental “Tribal Dance.” Whether 


On terra firma or | floating 
through clouds,” Peter Green 
Possesses a character all his own, 
This music exudes with personal- 
ity. 

2. Talking Heads ~ Fegr of 
Music i, 

On the sixth day, God made 
Heads, And he saw they were 
good, so he made them Talking. 
On the seventh day, God listen- 
ed to Fear of Music. 

On their third album, and 
second collaboration with Brian 
Eno, Talking Heads creates an 
experimental. - and enjoyable 
work of ‘art: They deal- with 
general commonplace items such 
as Animals, Cities, and Paper. 
But lead singer Byrne’s vocals 
are So powerful and specific that 
his lyrics are Vivid and applicable 
to our own lives, 

When he shouts “look over 


there, dry ice factory,” I can’t 


help but turn and see the damn 


building. But along with the bad 
point of a factory, there 


* Byine not only takes us on 


| & tour of cities or tos woud 


also lets. us 


don’t 
ou hou 


b ' Toole can ‘hurt you too,” 
. ut Fear of Music, 


~~ S 


wander | 
“land of shadows.” 


Byrne co 

th 

A ng to Byrne, there~is 

alienation: and contradiction. in 

Our society, but it is'so rampant 

that it isthe norm. . ~ 
Besides Byrne’s inti; 


lyrics, and besides Eno’s wizard-.— 


ty, the Talking Heads are simply 

a great. dance band. Some 

People, though, may be offend- 
than mashed pota- 

toes. ; aw 

3. Gary Newman — Replicas 


Newman is proof that 


machinery and death. \ 


Along with Tubew 


urns 
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FIAT LEE UNE ELIS EET TEI 


To choose a beautiful gift for a. 
special person... and.then to make it ae 
theirs alone... by. having it mono- 
grammed with their initials. 

To visit: all of our fine fashion shops 
for juniors— Colony and Way In on Main 
for women— Career Shop, lower level. 

Contemporary Shop on 3 
Updated Missy on Main — 
For the fashion-conscious woman who 
loves designer and better sportswear— 
Studio 3-and Suburban Shop on 3 
The Mens Shop on Main. Children’ s 
clothing on 2° 

Once you've Selected a gift: a fine 
shirt, sweater, blouse, scarf, select 
ja monogram... we have several types 
available at very attractive prices. And 
we'll.take care of the rest. _ 

All-orders must.be received by 
December 15th in order to assure 
delivery by Christmas. 

Gifts for him. For her. For the 
children. All can. be personalized to ‘ 
make the nicest gift they ever 
received! 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT IDEA. 


When it comes to real warmth and 
quality that's unmatched, the natur- 

al choice is. 100% Wool. Our fine 
Alpaca sweaters are individually 
fashioned by expert weavers and 
knitters. ‘We offer a choice of 
unique designs and styles to choose 
from for both him and her. This 
Christmas, — give ‘that . someone 
special on your list a beautiful Al- 
paca sweater. Warm, wonderful, 
and very practical! 
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was seo at this time that Town- 
shend was finishing a project 
called “‘It’s*a Girl*Mrs. Walker.” 
The project was drawn from the 
philosophical base Meher Baba 
had provided for Townshend. 


in ~1969 Tommy was 


_ unleashed on the world and took 


it by storm, being performed in 
special stage presentations and 
by the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Tommy was an entity 
unto its own. 


In its broadest interpreta- 
tion, Tommy represents a young 
man’s quest for identity and the 


~‘guspension of time while waiting 


to. be released. A side note 
to Tommy is that ‘Acid Queen” 
is Townshend’s first anti-drug 
song, even though Spiro Agnew 
used it as a representative of the 
bad influence of rock and 
drugs on America’s youth. 


1970 marked the release of 
“The Seeker,” and the long 
overdue really live album, Live 
at Leeds. The Who do very 


‘ little gently, and this disc 


represents a colléction of oldies 


that when played at the volume 


acceptable to Who recordings 
will score high on the Richter 
scale. Unfortunately, the record 
was ‘caught up in the “Tommy 
Syndrome.” Thé public wanted 
genius and rock operas, so the 
record didn’t sell well. at first. 


The next record released by 
the Who was Who's Next in 
1971. The story behind the 
release of this album is mixed 
in that most of the songs were 
supposed to be on another 
project, Life House. Songs such 
as “Baba O’Riely,” “This, Song 
Is Over,”’ and “Won’t Get 
Fooled Again” were supposed to 
be in a feature length film Life 
House. ‘Well, Life House is the 
story of a planet where music 
does not exist and what happens 
when the planet is introduced to 
rock — Who style.¥n short, it’s a 
science fiction fantasy. 


In 1972, Meaty, Beaty, Big 
and Bouncy was released con- 
taining their best singles. This 
record again provided Town- 
shend with the time to finish the 
retrospective look at their Mod 
roots... Quadrophenia. 


In 1973 Quadrophenia was 
released amidst much _ furor 
within the Who. The band feels 
that. it represents their best 


*-work, but it is unfinished. 


Consequently, Townshend 
reworked the album for the 
movie. ~ 


Odds and Sods was released 
next, containing seven ‘pre- 
Tommy songs with 11 previous 
ly. unreleased in all, and some 
‘pretty still liner notes by Town- 
shend. Odds and Sods repre- 
sents a music time capsule of 
every phase of the Who's career. 
1975 marked the appearance 
of the Who By Numbers. More 
to ‘the point, however, the Who 
up to the expectations and 
elching fears about the Who’s 
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| $ re Campbell : iy es * re: 
~ Why" “Into “the Eighties?” Why ‘is the 


Ftoning of one decade and the welcoming of 
another so significant? Every ten years every- 
body gets excited by a simple changing of the 


_Galendar. To some, it might seem Anapbroneate- 


Nevertheless, it is a unique occasion, A 


ten-year period is a time in which many great,. 


j™ and many infamous, events occur. The end of a 
decade is probably the most wees time 
to reflect on them. 

_... A decade is a time in which many of the 
great men and women of our age pass-away, 

_and-a time when, we hope, as many are born 

destined to take, their places. It is a time in 
which the immature..become mature and 
‘produce great things, — 

It is‘also a time in which years of mistreat- 
ment and repression may come to a head, 
causing massive conflict and change. 

A decade, in the great scheme of history, is 
a very small measure of time indeed. But in 
society today, a decade may be a measure of 
many changes. 

The 1970’s was, in many ways, a superb 

‘time for the arts. The music industry passed 


through a number of major eras. The Beatles — 


disbanded, the Rolling Stones survived. Heavy 
metal (remember the thrill of first hearing 
“Iron Man”’), disco, and punk rock all had their 
glory days and made unquestionably lasting 
impacts. “Nice guys” like Peter Frampton, the 
Bay City Rollers; and the Osmonds, came and 
went, just as the “bad guys,” like Alice Cooper, 
Johnny Rotten and the Dead Boys, did. The 
Grateful Dead. made it through another decade, 
and the Wha seem ready to launch a second, 
and. equally successful, career in the movies. 


A few years of shockers, though, affected a 
reversal, and the other entertainment extreme, 
comedy, was once again brought to life. Lau- 
rel and Hardy, Charlie Chaplin, and Buster 
Keaton films were dusted off and shown again, 
and happy, almost superfluous plots became 
the trend. While the only big names the shock- 
ers created were Satan and Damian, the come- 
dies produced many: Burt Reynolds, Dom 
Delouise, Mel Brooks, Gene Wilder, Richard 
Pryor, Barbara Streisand, Monty Python and 
more. 


After a period of doubt, the film industry 
seemed: to experience a renaissance of talent 
and production. When William Friedken 
released his spiritual shocker, The Exorcist, the 
industry began a period of renewed interest and 


excitement. In many_ ways, it has never been . 


matched. 


Foreign films became more than objects of 
obscure study, thanks in part to such geniuses 
as: Fassbinder, Herzog, Bergman, Truffaut, 
Fellini, and Bertolucci. The first generation of 
film ‘school graduates also came to fruition: 
Coppola, Lucas, Scorcese, DePalma, and others. 

Television, possibly the. most ‘dominant art 
form of all, emerged from its third decade of 
existence stronger than ever. It has probably 
produced more. instantly figures 


recognizable 
and personalities than all the other medias 


‘combined. Through the seventies, television 
IN progressed. from—a medium :which ignored 
IN relevant issues of the day to a forum which 
‘reflects them. Thanks is due to the éarly 
influences of Norman Lear and his break- 


through series about one man’s view of society, . 


All in the Family. 


} mentioned earlier, change does’ not 


hipban over night. For years, ‘society and| 


communication technology have been in a state 
of growth and transition. In the late 1800's and: 
early 1900's, photography and film developed; 
radio becalins an art form in the 1920's; and 


television rapidly expanded immediately after 
the Second World War. A 

By the mid-1960’s and early 1970’s, all of| 
these forms of communication and art had: 
matured. Rather than continuing to expend 
most of its energy on immediate problems, the 
communication industry seems ready to pull 


* out of its experimental stages, and put into 


reality dreams and plans of the past. For many 
artists, this transition will be significant. . 


The sparks of the communication and # 


technological explosion to occur in the coming 
decade have already kindled changes in our 
society, The ultimate target seems to be acces- 
sibility. Though AM radio once monopolized 


the automobile music industry, now AM/FM @ 
stereo equip many cars. Considered as luxuries § 


only a few years ago, automobile . cassette 
players are now commonplace, The quality of 


their sound reproduction often rivals that of 


home stereo systems. 


Home video decks, to tape and replay’ 


television programs, are finally reasonable 
investments. Though color television was once! 
the “ultimate,” now-color TV projectors are 
becoming popular. Satellite transmission and | 
cable television now offer the viewer more 
channels than ever, Ironically, there is now 4 
lack of material to fill them. 


TECHNOLOGY... AND THE ARTIST 


The ultimate word for the 1980’s will be 
technology. Many past dreams will soon. 
become technical reality. Video discs and: 
cassettes will allow one to see, as well as hear. - 
many ~of one’s favorite performers. Pay. TV, 
much like HBO, will continue to grow, provid: | 
ing “specials” such as live events, new movies, 
and popular entertainers, without the nuisance | 


~ of commercials. 


Technological: growth will probably spate 
mergers of the various communication systems. 
Why buy a daily newspaper when all its infor- 
mation can be read from a visual transmitter,’ 
which not only collects but stores it for late: | 
use? Why go to a movie theatre if the same ‘ 
movies plus a greater variety of other entertain. 
ment can be seen in the privacy of one’s home. . 
on one’s own movie screen? Why buy a book 4 
when it can be “rented”’ over a personal video | 
monitor? 

How does the artist fit into this technolo 
gically expansive society of the coming decade? 

® 


The media’s expansion will create many 


new channels for artists to explore. Film- 


- makers, television directors, actors and actresses 


will have access to larger audiences, than in the | 


~ past, But this surge of public exposure may | 


ignore “middle class” artists who work on local | 
and state levels. Fewer people will take control 
of more communication channels, Theater 


__ performers, local bar bands, and independent | 
', filmmakers may find themselves out in the 


cold, ‘Small newspapers, book publishers, and 


magazines may also be threatened, 
Technological growth in the world of 


- communication is inevitable. Its impact on the 


the ar which wil ASCpy Us 


artist will be a_reflection of its impact on 


“mankind, For we are all artists in our own way. 


To appreciate art is to be an artist oneself. 
_ This creative spirit may be our ultimate - 
safeguard to prevent ourselves, in 1980, "1990, . 
or thereafter from falling into the traps of a” 
technological society. Even though we live ina. 
society which may soon be dominated by the~ 


machines and systems which we have created, it” 


is our love of the more intangible things that “ 
bay rece our grasp Ct WOR AES RORY < It’s” 
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vintage clothing ® antiques | 


, Stop in for 
\) one-of-a-kind’ 
gift ideas! — 
197 COLLEGE Sf. 
(between Appalachian Gap 
& Burlington Free Press) 


~K\ Mon-Sat, 10:30-5:30 Fri. rill 8:00 


‘~ 658-6858 
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OUR BAG IS 

OLD BOOKS 

FILL YOUR BAG 
WITH A OUR BOOKS! 


9} College St: 
(Seven ie hapa 
Burlington Vermont 05401 


Jal. 802 862-4997 


Turtleneck Sweaters $17.95 
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* Wait 


Onion Soup 1.50 


{with melted cheese) 
Beef 


Clam Chowder 1.25 
Soup of the Day .95 


Sirloin (op sirloin steak, cut here daily) 8.25 
Petite Sirloin (smaii top sirloin steak) 6.25 


Steak Teriyaki (marinated top sirloin steak) 8.45 : 


Beef Kabob (served on bed of rice pilaf) © 6.25 


Prime Rib qwnite it tasts) 
Extra Hearty Cut 


| Cho d Steak 
tear Pe 


9.45 


(two dollars extra) 


4.50 


Crab Alaska (steamed King Crab legs) 9.95 
Broiled Scallops (tender and delicately seasoned) 6.95 
Baked Stuffed Shrimp (choice shrimp 


with seafood stuffing) 8.95 


Broiled Boston Scrod (small cod or heddock) 5.95 
Swordfish Steak (seasonai—when available) 7.95 
Broiled Seafood Platter (scrod, scallops, shrimp) 8.45 


Chicken and Combinations 


Chicken Teriyaki (marinated boneless breasts) 5.95 
Sirloin n * Shrimp. (small sirloin and choice shrimp 9.45 
Chicken n’ Sirloin (boneless chicken and smail sirloin) 7.95 
Crab n’ Sirioin (King Crab legs and small sirloin) 9.95 
Sirloin n’Scallops (small sirloin and scallops) .8.25 
Mixed Grill (shrimp. chicken, small steak kabob) 7.95 


Our Salad Bar, Baked Potato 
or Rice Pilaf, and fresh warm Breads Included 


Extras: 


Fresh Sauteed Mushrooms (serves 2) 1.50 


Coffee, Tea, Milk, Soda .40 


Desserts: 


Cheesecake (plain or with strawberries) 1.35 


Lemon Sherbet .75 


Carrot Cake (try it—you'll like it).95 | Chocolate Chip ice Cream .75 


Dutch Apple Cream Pie .95 


1076 Williston Rd 
South Burlington 


Irish or Jamaican Coffee 1.75 


G.,862 -6585 


- By Jennifer Landey . 
Eight one-acts are coming to 
life. 
‘Play rehearsals are occurring 
in every room of the Royall 
Tyler ‘Theatre with. content 


ranging from the comical farce - 


: | to melodrama. 


Most of the plays’ directors 
are familiar faces we are more 
accustomed to seeing on stage. 
The One-Acts will be performed 
from Dec. 6-8, and Dec, 11-13. 

Each director assumes his 


manner from the other, Molly 


Smith, director of Where—the 


Cross is Made, a melodrama. by 


-]} Eugene O’Neill, chose the play 


because “I really like the fact 


.}that you don’t know what 


happens in the play; a lot is left 
up to the eader.”” Smith’s 
approach to the play leans more 
toward a realistic. interpretation 
than a melodramatic one, “In 
doing a one-act,’ said Smith, 
“you have to concentrate more 
on the specifics.than in a full 
length play. Everything has to be 
laid out for the audience ~— 


away.’ 


Elizabeth Connor, _ who 


recently .appeared in Norman 
Schultz’s The 42nd President, 
has never worked with comedy 


| before. But she chose John Kirk 


Patrick’s She Married Weil. “I 
thought it would be a challenge 
to work with a comic farce,” she 
stated. The play, as Connor 
described it, ‘is a character 
study of the Middle Class 
keeping up with the Jones’.” 
The main difficulty Connor is 


having with directing the play’ 


is working within the limitations 


lof time and space a one-act 


affords. 

“I like the idea of working 
with an all-female cast,” said 
Mary Cirino, director .of String- 
berg’s The Stranger. Set in the 
1880’s, The Stranger is an 
abstract. realistic drama. _The 
play consists of contrasts-and of 
growing. “The play is very 
challenging,’ said Cirino. ‘‘It’s 
difficult to direct an actress that 
doesn’t -speak. There is little 
movement in the. play, so the 
words must be very powerful,” 

After having seen Kerry 
Metzler’s rehearsal of Terrence 
Rattigan’s After Lydia, the job 
of the director was illuminated 
as the apex of difficulty. “It’s 
very hard to communicate ideas 
to the actors,” she said. “I’m not 
into making little puppets out of 

acto * claimed _ Metzler. 


Metzier chose After 
because she wanted a play that 
“would really give the actors 
something to do with movement 
and voice.” Metzler feels that “‘a 
character is a very-personal thing 
to the actor” and being a direc- 
or “entails catering to each 
actor’s individual needs.” 
Metzler explained that - when 


| “you work on a play,” you 
begin to lose your objectivity.” 
During one reheargal with’ 
4 wo of the lead actors in Lydia, 


n Nelson as Sebastian and 


oer aon aA re on 
y 


concept of havbis all involved in 
the production openly commu- 
nicate was illustrated. Halfway 
through a run of a scene, Nelson 
asks ‘‘can we start again?’’ Rees 


and Metzler consent, There was 


a conscious effort by all to assist 
each other with any problems 
they might be having. “It really 


- sucks not having real glasses to 


| role in a completely different | 


work with,” said Rees. Metzler 
immediately got up to find 
glasses. 

This is a common exchange 
between actor and director. The 
open communication established 
in Metzler’s directing was exem- 
plified when Nelson asked “If 
you’re looking for lines to cut, 
can we cut this one?” Metzler 
looked over the lines and said 
‘Sure, if- this is one that doesn’t 
really work for» you.” You 
mustn’t believe that. the. director 


allows the actors to do every- 


thing. they want, for when 
Metzler asked Nelson to run 
through his speech again, he said 


“no. “I’d-like to take it over,” she 


said,. The speech was repeated. 
Rees stumbled on a line and said 
“Jesus, that’s going to be a 
problem line for me.’’ Nelson 
quickly retorted ‘‘“‘well during 
the. performance I’ll whisper, 
“Tom, this is your problem line, 
and then you'll know.” 

Not all directors treat their 
acters with such freedom and 
room for change. During Sarah 
Houghton’s “rehearsal of Noel 
Coward’s Hands Across the Sea, 
commands and orders were given 
frequently. Perhaps due to the 
large size of the cast, and the 
farcical aspects of working with 
a British comedy, Houghton 
found that placing herself in a 
position of supremacy was the 
only way -to, get things done. 
Houghton often said, “‘no that’s 
wrong,” or “you have to do it 
the way-I told’ you.” There is of 
course no one way to direct a 
play. What works for some 
obviously is not a suitable 
approach for others. 

Andrew Newman’s direction 
is a perfect contrast to Hough- 


‘ton’s approach. During a rehear- 


sal of Albee’s Zoo Story, a 
compromising attitude was 
established. “If you feel that 
you don’t have to run through 
those lines again, then we 
won’t,” said Newman to Frank 
Gavett who plays Jerry in the 
play. Newman chose Zoo Story 
because it is a “manifestation of 
what a city can do to a person.’ 

He added that the play exempli- 
fied a theme of how a person 


car be so alone arge city. 


‘This is Newman’s first attempt 


at directing, and he has encoun- 
tered a unique problem. “Being 
an actor myself and directing 
some very talented actors, it 
really makes me think before | 
tell anyone what to do,” he said. 
: Directing is also a first for 
Beth Feidner who usually works 
on design aspects of, theatre. 
r did not want to do an 
absurdist play. She did not want 
to do a heavy drama, nor did she 


ee do a light comedy. “] 
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“Gtself, Bertolucci makes liberal 


Luna, Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
first film since 1900, is a stun-. 
ningly visual tale of a woman 


logical transition, 

Filmed almost entirely on 
Idcation in Italy; its’ ultimate 
impact comes as much from its 
deliberately panoramic visuals as 
from the situations which. the 

characters must cope with. - 
Jill. Clayburgh gives a per- 
formance that is at times even 
more personal and sympathetic 
than her role in An Unmarried 
Woman, where. as a suddenly 
jsingle woman, she must face the 

sality of a new life. In Luna, 


ry 


a G hew B arr) 
she plays a talented opera singer 
named Caterina Silveri who also 
loses her husband. She takes her 
young teenage ‘son (played by 
newcomer Matthew Barry) to 


Rome where she’s continuing a 


very’ successful opera career. 

It is here that Joe’s personal 

_ [problems soon begin to manifest 
themselves, moving from 
obscure sidelight to the central 
theme of the movie. 

One trait of Bertolucci’s 
that runs throughout the film, 
giving it a feeling of subtle, yet 
consistent, surprise, is his sense 
of irony. At Joe’s birthday party 
in Rome, for instance, the young 
man becomes disenchanted and 
leaves the patio gallery. Only a 

|moment after he walks down 
the stairs, the cook appears with 
his birthday cake. 

. In the flashback sequence 
that begins the film, we see Joe 
as.a baby walking across the 
patio with a piece of white yarn 
on his foot. Years later, upon his 
unexpected return, a_ similar 
scene’ repeats itself. When Joe’s 
drug addiction is revealed to his 
mother, he enters the first throes 
of a seizure and it is she who 
gives him the necessary heroin to 
combat it. But neither has a 
needle to inject it. 

‘This-‘addiction to drugs is 
Bertolucci’s way of dramatizing 
Joe’s sense of misplacement with 
both -his.mother and the were 
around him. 

It works, : though, Wadiiaee 
rather than portray the boy as 
the doomed. to degeneration 

_l|addict which is one of today’s 
most common. stereotypes, the 
weight and impact of the prob- 
lem lies more gravely upon the 
mother. Jill Clayburgh’s sense of 
emotion in a number of confron- 


tations which occur because of ; 


this alone are enough to guaran- 
tee her-a position as one of 
today’s finest actresses. Her 
pained discovery of her son’s 
addiction that immediately 
crushes the elated hopes she held 
concerning his “first love,” ‘is 
one of the most penetrating 
moving scenes. of the year. 


use of his boyhood city and its] 


ancient yet majestic architecture 


to give the film a flavor of 
and her son in a state of psycho- 


grandeur. We move with the 
characters through the rock 
paved streets, below the skeletal 
framework of the city, and into 
Italian. homes absorbing the 
intangible elements that mark a 


produce and person as a nature}: 


of another country.. 

In the same way, much use 
is made of the operatic and 
theatrical to give the film a sense 
of the. surreal. Joe views his 
mother’s first performance upon 
his return to Rome in a large, 
plush theatre house. She plays 
the heroine of a romantic opera 


and is sought by two warriors} 
~who finally do battle over her. 


First “viewing the perfor- 
mance from the removed specta- 
torial standpoint, the set seems 


fantastic in its natural recon- 
i struction, _ Stars and a __large 


Jill Clay burgh 


full moon shine overhead and a 
luring waterfall and stream flows 
down the middle of the -stage. 
But, as Joe moves closer, finally 
exploring behind the stage 
itself, we, as does he, see the 
artificial construction that it is. 

The stars and moon become 
only cut outs and the waterfall 
and stream are merely colored 
pieces of paper circulating on a 
series of rollers. 

As joe must. look behind 
the scenes of the stage for its 
truth, he must also begin to look 
within himself and his relation- 
ship to others for a deeper, and 
more realistic meaning. Analo 
gies such as this, that relate: 
events and the characters to the 
personal events which they are 
attempting to cope- with, are 
what make’ Bertolucci’s film, 
such an integral and ultimately, 
successful statement. 

’ If there is to be fault in 
Luna, though, it would be in. its 
superbly climactic, yet just too 
manipulatively. realized , finale. 
All of the characters in the film 
are brought together in front, o: 
on the stage of the large opera 
that Clayburgh’s -character~ i 
starring in. Joe watches resolu- 
tions take place from a specta 
tor’s place in front of the stage 
his drug problems more likely 
beaten because, we discover, the 
dealer has moved away, and the 
dramatically ‘choreographed 
$cene concludes’ the film o 


stage beneath the same thick 


blue lunar sky and full moo 


- which has been a recurring moti 


throughout the film. 
- If this might seem a bit too 


~The unfolding drama of — 


nother and son,. as. if. 


in up for the emptiness of 1 
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CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 
No. 6181 - Dunham lightweight women: 's Suede Hiking 
SALE PRICE $24.95 
(comparative value $39.95) 
No. 7015 - Men’s all leather insulated 8 inch Boot 
With padded collar - (slight irregulars) 


SHE PRICE $32.95 
SALE ENDS DECEMBER 15th (comparative value 55.00) 
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Dunham makes Gift Giving easy with comfortable 


slippers, warm snowboots:& cozy insulated work- 
boots for that someone’s special feet. 


A large selection of insulated boots for work & Play. 


161 Church St: (Lower Church) 862-6089- Open Daily 9:30-9 Sunday 12-6 
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Culture 


By Max Lesselbaum 


Performing to a full house, 
the 75 Chinese Acrobats and 
Magicians of Taiwan- gave 4 
breathtaking and pyrotechnic 
performance in Memorial Audi- 
torium last week. . 

First introduced were the 
eight Chinese Musicians, who 
filled the auditorium with an 
Asian atmosphere as soon as 
they began playing. In a-flash, a 


dozen. smiling acrobats came: 


whizzi on stage. Intersecting 
one another's paths from left 
and fight, they executed cart- 
wheels and handsprings as fast as 
a pinwheel in a strong wind. 

The agility and strength of 


the acrobats were matched by 


their amazing sense of balance. 


- In a spectacle called “The Green 
“Ladder,” a young man balanced 
‘one leg of a 20 foot ladder on 


his shoulder with the other on 
his outstretched forearm. Mean- 
while, a young woman climbed 
to its highest rung and did a 
one-handed handstand. Then she 
balanced herself on her stomach 


“on top of the ladder’s left leg. 


Suddenly, the ladder broke 


apart, leaving her atop this 


precarious pinnacle. Incredulous, 


“the audience stared and applaud- 


ed overwhelmingly. Momentarily 
“on top of things,”’ the woman 
slid down ‘the pole with the 
finesse of a monkey. 
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Capturing the "Sette of © 


every spectator was the wonder- 


ful “Lion “Family.” These male - 


cow ary atars © we PST OE rae tad 


Yi 


and female costume lions were ~ 


é similar to the ornate,. fantastic 


dragons seen at the celebration ~ 


of the Chinese New Year. One 
acrobat made up the front paws, 
and another the rear paws of 
each ‘lion. 


“courtship ritual,” the male was - 


biting his mate’s ears, scratching 


Performing. their . 


her back, and flashing winks in . 
every direction. To his avail, the_ 3 


she-lion fell asleep. In a flourish, 


on came the “lion tamers.” © 
Then, with their front and back -- 
paws on two large beach balls, 
the lions rolled inch by inch, up” 

one side of a see-saw, “and © 


scooted down the other. 

_ Many people described the ~ 
acrobats as “amazing” and. 
“‘spectacular.”” 


subtle grace and charm. In the 


N 


On the other 
hand, they also had a sense of © 


“Fan Dance,” eight lovely wom- © 


en danced as softly as a spring. 
breeze, as the music took on a 
sound similar to a country 
square dance. 

In contrast to such, subtlety 


was the “Flaming Rings” act. In “ 


this feat, the acrobats dove 
through two hoops lined with 
knives, and two hoops set on 
fire. The crowd was on the edge 


of its seats. Imagine the audi- . 


ence’s response when one man 
put on a blindfold. Confidently, 
he swooped through without a 
scratch or burn. 

After the audience caught 
their breath during intermission, 
the performers featured visual 
effects in contrast to their earlier 
tests of strength and balance. 
The curtain opened to reveal a 
spectacle that appeared to be 
lotus flowers in the afternoon 
sun. } 

Fluorescent lights. ilhumina- 
ted the “Dancing Plates,” twirl- 


ed on pink bamboo sticks by a. 


group of women, to create a. 
glowing image. Its symmetry and 
design was reminiscent of a 
peacock’s fascinating plumage. 

‘Disappearing Swords” 
made the audience a little 
queasy as a young woman 
swallowed a foot and a half long 
sword, and then another and 
another. Gulping sounds came 


ef 


from the audience. After remov- 
ing the swords, the woman then 
swallowed a two-foot electrically 
illuminated rod, When the house 
lights went out, her esophagus 
was lit up from the beam inside. 

Magic was next in_ the 
repertoire... A  -handkerchief 
turned into a live dove, a piece 
of paper into an egg, and one 
lady into four. That’s what | 
saw... don’t ask me how they did 
it! 

Different and brilliant satin 
costumes adorned the acrobats 
for each of the 20 spectacles, 
matching the variety of the 
events. Watching their perform- 
ance was like looking through a 
prism. The Chinese Acrobats 
presented a world of kaleido- 
scopic iridescence, especially evi- 
dent in their beautiful “‘Ribbon 
Dance.”’. Eight lovely women 
danced in unison, each with her 

_own ribbon of a separate color. 
They. recalled the childhood 
fantasy of being carried away by 
thousands of multi-colored heli- 
um balloons. 

Magnificent balancing acts 
closed the show. Two women 


» swere literally ‘“‘tete-a-tete” one 


performing a head stand on the 

head of the other, juggling many 
hoops at the- same time. A 
dynamic “Kung Fu Exhibition” 


"included stick fighting, nun- 


= 


chuck flailing “‘a la Bruce Lee,” 
and hand-to-hand combat. The 
final spectacle, a “Human Pyra- 
mid,”’ was so well structured the 
+ Sphinx would have smiled. 
The performance ended 
with the 75 member troupe on 
, each waving flags of the 


bas States and Taiwan. The 


lcelem Acrobats and Magicians 
“had earned more than 100 
' rounds of applause during the 
et 
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By Jim Wright: 

Humor in fiction is a funny 
thing.. At some point in their 
career. almost all-writers try their 
hand at writing a humorous 
‘Bstory; few, hqwever, succeed-in 
this task: Why is that? In other 
types of writing you are allowe 
a grace margin, your horror 
novel will-succeed if it is only 

scary; your suspense 


crime and the' solution are only 
slightly suspenseful. 

But the same is not true 
with humor. Have you ever read 
anything that was only slightly 
funny? A little bit humorous? 
No. Humor to work must hit the 
target dead center every time. 
And yet, most new writers start 
out by trying their hand at 
humor — almost all fail. Almost, 


that he has that: special talent 
needed to write a _ successful 
humorous novel. The book in 
question is Another Fine Myth 
(Dell Books, $1.95,:224 pp), the 
first book in a planned series. 
The story is very reminiscent of 
Disney’s The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice. : 
We do, indeed, have a 
sorcerer’s apprentice for starters. 
Ol massa, he get himse’f killed 
and leave de poor kid with a 
giant green demon on his hands. 
Seems that the demon is really 
an other-dimensional colleague 
of the defunct wizard, come to 
pay a friendly-rivalish visit. Now 


he is stranded, his magic won't 


work in this world, his buddy 
who could have sent him home 
is croaked, and the kid who has 
to do it hasn’t got to that lesson 
yet in his handy-dandy appren- 
tice-wizard’s course. 3 

So the demon (Aahz) takes 
the kid on~as his apprentice in 
order to teach him enough to 
send him back home. The only 
problem is that the person who 
had the first wizard knocked off 
is still around and active. So it is 
off on a merry chase involving 
demon-hunters, spells, dragons, 


a marvelous magical bazaar on 
some plane or other, a beautiful 
whore with a heart of gold and 
green curly hair, etc. ] 
One literary technique 
which Asprin has fun with is the 
use of quotes to start each 
chapter. For example, “In times 
of crisis, it is of utmost impor- 
tance not to lose one’s head” 
(M. Antoinette), or, “One of the 
joys of travel is visiting new 
towns and mieeting new people” 
(G. Khan), or the classic quote 
(from which the book gets its 
title) “This is another fine myth 
you’ve gotten me into!” (Lor L. 
and Har D.) ' . 
This book is~ great 
A humorous novel of a 
different sort is Prophet of 
Lamath (Del Rey Books, $1.95, 
357 pp) by Robert Don Huges. 
While the Asprin book has no 
other purpose than to crack a 
smile, The Prophet of Lamath is 


fun. 


a more serious novel with comic 


elements. This fantasy-adventure 
romp features war, romance, and 
a schizophrenic dragon’ who 
can’t make head nor tail of it all. 

For centuries the two- 
headed dragon sat quietly at 
Dragonsgate, content with its 
tribute of “slaves for food in 
exchange for passage. 

Then Pelman -— Player, 
powershaper, prophet of the 
Power, and in the King’s bad 
graces — sets the two heads 
against each other to gain 
escape. for himself and the 
Princess Pronwynn. In rage and 
confusion, the divided dragon 
takes to the air, burning villages 
at random through out the 
Three Lands: With the dragon 
gone Dragonsgate is left open for 
the passage of armies. The only 
person who can end the impend- 
ing destruction is Pelman, but he 
has disappeared and can’t be 
found. 

Huges handles all this “seri- 
ous” action with a light touch 
and as a result we have a novel 
which is fun to read, but which 
also has something to say about 
man and the conflicts he gets 
himself into. The novel makes 
you think as well as laugh. 

So you have here two 
different - treatments of the 
humorous. fantasy novel. Both 
are finely crafted, fast-paced, 
interesting, and uniquely differ- 
ent novels. They are also both 
fun to read — enjoy! 


One Acts... cont. from Pg. 38. 


wanted something that had some 
substance,” she said and chose 
Shaw’s Overruled. “The biggest 
problem I’ve*had with directing 
is that I’ve done so much work 
in design, that it.is hard for me 
not to impose my ideas on the 
designer.” Overruled does not 
demand a lot of difficult or 
innovative lighting effects. “If it 
had,” said Feidner, “I would 
have spent a lot more time on 
lighting than on directing. You 
have to be aware of your weak- 
nesses.” ‘ : 

_ “’m working with four ve 
talented actors,” said Bob Bar- 
ker, director of Sartre’s existen- 
tialist portrayal of hell, No Exit. 
“The actors’ conceptions are no 
less equal than mine, but-mine is 
the ultimate,” he said. Barker 
liked what the play stressed 
about people creating their own 
hell. “This is the first time Ive 
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ever directed something deep,” 
exclaimed Barker who directed 
Cabaret last year. Summarizing 
Barker’s theories on directing, he 
said ‘I allow my actors to have 
as much freedom as possible, as 
long as this freedom is under 
strict supervision.” 

From the confusion occur- 
ring in Royall Tyler right now 
will emerge artistry presented in 
the: form of one-act plays. The 
Theatre has not seen such frantic 
activity in preparation for these 
festivities in a long time. “I once 
had a stage on which to play all 
thie masterpieces of literature,” 
‘said Arthur Rimbaud, a French 
symbolist poet, just as Royall 
Tyler oncé had a moment of 
silence. The voices are speaking 


loudly and the directors are 


creating a bevy of intriguing 


plays to entertain, and naturally, © 


to teach. 
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JERRY BROWN 


CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATOR MICHAEL GAGE 
Learn about Jerry Brown and his presidential campaign and 


how you can help on the campaign. 


1PM SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1979 mae 

Cook Science building, Angell lecture hall, UVM 

ALL WELCOME | 

‘LOCAL JERRY BROWN NUMBERS 658-6 140-864-0705 
Paid for by Jerry Brown for President Committee. Jodie Krajewski, ~~ 
Tréasurer. A copy of our report is filed with the Federal Election 


Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election 
Commission, Washington, D.C. - ID NO. COD 111740 


“THE BUELL ST. BUNCH 
WE WILL MISS YOU 


Get creative this Christmas... with the 
best in video and sound equipment from 
Creative Sound. From super systems to 
stocking stuffers, you can't beat Creative 
Sound for price, selection, service... and 
satisfaction. 

But there’s more. From now through 
Christmas eve, each purchase over S50) enti- 
tles you to a dip into Santa’s Sack... and a 
free gift on us! 

It’s true. Take your choice of quality 
audio and video equipment and accessories 
from over 200 brand-name manufacturers... 
and if your total purchase is SH) or more, 
you'll receive a surprise gift from Santa's — 
Sack... absolutely free! 

_ The Cool Yule, now through 
Christmas Eve. 

More glad tidings... from Creative 

Sound. 


CREATIVE SOUND S Money-back 
GREAT GUARANTEE will be extended 
through Saturday, January 6. 
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difficulties at : 
Landmark Club in 1975, the 
T-man ensemble dwindled to 


er and keyboardist 


Chuck Lamb, bassist Rich Lamb 
(Chuck’s . older brother) and 
drummer Jon Margolis. In May 
of 1977. guitarist Rod Fleeman 
was added.and his -lead instru- 
ment cemented the erisemble 
into a finished product. 

Taking. advantage of their 
receptive audience in Kansas 
City, Dry Jack’ remained there 
until this past summer — at 
which time they embarked upon 
a U.S. tour. During this stint, the 
band served as the rhythm 


_section for Eddie Jefferson and 


Richie Cole in addition to 
performing independently. 
Musically,.. they fall under 
the heading of “‘seéctond genera- 
tion fusion” —,a label “also 


attached. to groups ‘such’ as Spyro 


Gyra, Pat Metheny and the Jeff 
Lorber Fusion, However, during 
Monday night’s performance at 
R.W. Hunt’s; Dry Jack could 
best be described.as a schizo- 
phrenic phenomenoit in light of 
the qualitative . discrepancy 
between their two sets of music. 

-. In response to the precision 
demanded by their music, Dry 
Jack’s main attribute is synchro- 
nization, Thus, one might term 
them .a “tight” group. Unfor- 
tunately, during the first set an 
overemphasis on this major forte 
led to’ mechanical treatment of 
most tunes. For instance, a new 
original entitled “Wimpy Thing” 


imp 
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conned of nothing more fhan a 
- sine , funky yamp beginning 

Fleemian’s pizzicato choked 
guitar aasnets while proceeding 
into a segment of promningless 


rovisation. § 

Chuck Lamb’s mini-moog 
_golo- lacked even the slightest 
trace of invention while instead 
‘mans repeated elementary 
Such — " simplistic and 


regression for the ordinarily 
sophisticated. group. Granted, 
Dry Jack maintained synchro- 
nized interaction throughout the 
set, but in so doing, they 
neglected the elements of feeling 
and spontaneity which should 
enter live performances. 


Fortunately, the band 
loosened. up for the second set 
and résponded. with-a unique 
brand of inspired interplay. Th: 
revitalized Dry Jack exploded on 
the opener “Sunday Boogie 
Nookie Stomp” in: an atmos- 
phere of inter-instrumental reac- 
tion. The. group ‘sustained this 
energetic’ environment through- 
out the remainder of the.set — 
eulminating at emotional peaks 
on the progressively swinging 
“Strollin’ on Jupiter,” the fran- 
tically boppin’ . “Straight No 
Chaser” and soaring on an 
untitled Weather Reportish ori- 
ginal. 


. Thus Dry Jack salvaged its 
reputable standing as a first rate 
fusion band by rallying to an 
enthusiastic conclusion. With 
Whale City, their second release 
for Inner City records, set for 
late December release, the group 
might very well rise to the fusion 
forefront upon entering the 
eighties. 
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meeond Review 


Tom Petty: 


Thrills with No Frills 


By Andrew Detwiler - 

With most of today’s per- 
formers running for fame under 
the auspices of New .Wave, a 
handful remain who are capable 
of instilling credibility to rock n’ 
roll without the added hostility. 

Tom Petty and the Heart- 
breakers are one of these few. 
Petty rocks the institution to its 
bare form, extracting the essence 
of rock n’ rofl without relying 
on the exotic or.the intellectual 
cloud which -obscures the pur- 
pose of-so many bands. Tom 
Petty is the classic rock n’ roller. 


He rocks like a sinful Spring-” 


steen. ' = er 
Damn the Torpedoes 
represents his latest’ determined 


effort to succeed. Rock n’ roll is ° 


ready for Tom Petty and Tom 
Petty is ready to rock n’ roll. 
The climate of the industry is 
ready for the underdog hero, so 
ready in fact that his new 
contract represents MCA’s high- 
estoffer to date. Petty repre- 
sents the American work ethic, 


of rewards. 


~, 
similarly to Pet- 
ty’, two previous 
albums with very 
little . variation. 
There is, though, 
a loss of that —— 
former wrenching torment. It 
seems that Petty would rather 
rock right through this album 
than labor through the pensive 
moments that make his previous 
releases so desperate. Petty may 


be more confident and even- 


predictable; in amy case his 
blood and guts are no longer all 
over the stage. 

Torpedoes is still an aggres- 
sive album that works with the 
basic tenets of rock n’.roll, This 
album rocks from the word go. 
The tunes are catchy, yet. the 
lyrics delivered remain serious. 
Cuts like ‘“‘Refugee’’ discuss and 
lament the wanderers of the 
streets. After nights of the street 
life in “Here Comes My Girl,” 


Petty mourns his loneliness . 


calling his “town so hopeless,” a 
trap he evades by dreaming with 
his girl. Petty looks at all around 
him, and then finds his salvation 
in the intimacy of two people’s 
shared loneliness. With “Even 
the Losers” he recalls the times 
he “ smoked cigarettes and stared 
at the. moon... even the losers get 
lucky sometimes.” 

Petty can recall the dark 
times but bounces back with wit 
that’s often disclosed through 
some “fantastic production 
quirks. A most precious momen, 
occurs when a woman. with a 
Gilda Radner voice disclaims 
“It’s still the same noises in 
here”. after which Petty dives 
into an incredible introduction, 
lead guitarist Mike Campbell 
pounding a. typical. riff. that 
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begins “Shadow of a Doubt.” 

The flip side loses some of 
the intensity of the first, yet 
“What Are You Doin’ in My 
Life” and. “Don’t Do Me Like 
That” both maintain a quick 
pace and simple approach. One 
thing Petty does very well is 
create moods; “You Tell Me” 
has Petty deferring to keyboard- 
ist Ben Mont Trench’s simple 
style out of which he fabricates 
an incredible airiness which is 


then quickly shattered by Pet- ~ 


ty’s no frills approach. Only 
“Louisiana Rain” hinders this 
otherwise great album. It mum- 

aps like it was stuck 
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TOM PE 


HEARTBRE 


attempt at country and western. 

Tom Petty and the Heart- 
breakers are neither new nor 
British, in fact they all originate 


from Gainesville, Florida. The - 


Heartbreakers constitute a com- 
petent band. Drummer Stan 
Lynch ‘and bassist Ron Blair 
provide a basic structure that 
allows. Petty and the others 
enough room and space to 
individualize themselves while 
keeping the sound and direction 
tight. 
After the difficulties of a 
lawsuit that caused him to file 
bankruptcy and a previously 
limited- audience, Petty has 
arrived and survived. With one of 
today’s largest contracts (a repu- 
ted 1—3.2 million dollars), and 
his own subsidiary of MCA, 
Backstreet Records, Petty is here_ 
to stay. A recent Saturday Night 
Live’ engagement and increased 
airplay won’t hurt either. Unfor- 
tunately, he may fall victim to 
his ‘success; he has the talent to 


“Framptonize” his career. One 


note? good “luck finding this 
album, last word was Upstairs 
was putting them on a rain- 


check. Not bad for someone 


battling the sales of the other 
Christmas giants. 
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THE F 


COFFEE 


itomemade, Hearty, Healthy Food 
Vegetarian and Non-Vegetarian 


New Hours: 


Mon.-Thurs. 11:00 am-9:00pm 


Fri-Sat. 11:00am-4:00 am ‘Late Night Specials’ 


Coffee Hatpy Hour 11pm to lam 
and .10 a Cup 

‘Open Mike’ Live Entertainment 
~ Opm to lam Fri. and Sat. 


Sunday Buffet 10:00am-2:00pm 


Featuring Western and Eastern Omlets, | 
Waffles with Maple Syrup anda Special Beggars Breakfast 


" INTRODUCING 
The First All-Weather Sunglasses 


Gos i 
’AmberMatic 


Sun Glasses 


is 


107 CHURCH ST. 


On cloudy 

days they’re 
amber colored 
and lightly tinted 
to sharpen vision 
and cut haze. 


On sunny, warm days 

they're sunglass brown 
and on sunny, cold days 
they’re dark gray to 

block glare. 


You've always had sunglasses for 
bright sun. Now you can have sun- 
glasses for all weather and light con- 
ditions. Ray-Ban AmberMatic Sun 
Glasses that automatically adjust both 
color and density for varying light 

; conditions. 


When skies are overcast, 
Ray-Ban AmberMatic lenses 
are lightly tinted and a warm 
amiber color. They brighten 
the scene, cutting through 
haze and sharpening vision. 


As skies brighten they darken 

to just the right density. And 

they change to sunglass 

_ brown when it’s warm or to 

gray when it’s cold. Your 

eyes are protected and com- 
fortable even in the brightest light. 


Skier, snowmobiler, shooter, 
tennis player, boater or just a per- 
son who loves the outdoors, you can have 
light under your control at all. times and 
under all conditions—automatically with just 
one pair of glasses. Drivers, too, will enjoy 
the haze cutting power of AmberMatic 
Sun Glasses. 


Stop in and see our collection of Ray-Ban 
AmberMatic Sun Glasses, exclusively from 
Bausclr& Lomb. In smart plastic or 


OPTICAL CENTER 


864-7146 


Look for Specials during Exam Week 
and Come take a Study Break 


Thanks to our Loyal Customers. 
“We Wish You-Happy. Holidays 
and 
See You in the 80's.... 


To: 


Our Fearless 


EFORer 2 

wel} miss you 
ANNIE !!) : 

| Love. The Ag StoFt XX ~~! 


| Cri lic (cont from p. 33) 


5. Neil-Young — Rust Never 
Sleeps 

Thank God for Neil Young. 
He is a man of extreme sensiti- 
vity and tenderness. He is the 
only songwriter of today who is 
worth imitating: His voice is still 
out of tune, but his music is so 
right on target — straight 
through your mind to your heart 
— that the vocals don’t matter. 

On Rust Never Sleeps, Neil 
Young proves why he is Neil 
Young. He can be -simply fun 
(‘‘My, My, Hey, Hey”’), he can 
express anger at the world 
(“Sedan Delivery’), or he can 
show: life as it is (“T hrasher’’). 
Neil’ Young is what any artist 
should be — himself. 
6; David Bowie — Lodger 

Constantly redefining the 
boundaries of popular music, 
David Bowie, in collaboration 
with Brian Eno, continues his 
assault’ of creativity on the 
minds of listeners. If you want 
rock, Bowie gives you “Boys 
‘Keep Swinging.” If you want 
humor, there’s “DJ.” If your 
desires are exotic, Bowie gives 
you. “Yassassin” with its Middle 
Eastern: spices. Bowie is also 
experimental as shown by 
“Repetition.” Whatever your 
pleasure, David Bowie takes you 
on a “Fantastic Voyage.” 
7. Marianne Faithful — Broken 
English 

It is good to hear that this 
lady is back. Over the years, 
she’s gone through so many 


_ changes and is now spell-binding. 


On the title track, she hypno- 
tizes you with her chilling voice 
and the song’s repetitious beat. 
On other songs, such as Len- 
non’s “Working Class Heroes,” 
or “Witches Song,” Faithful’s 
voice seduces this listener even 
when ‘she is dealing with the 
macabre or sombre. Marianne 


Faithful is a tantalizing women . 


ath 


with a voice that grabs you by 
the lobes — the earlobes. 
8. Robert Fripp — Exposure 

Robert Fripp is a musician 
who thinks. From the depths of 
his mind, Fripp comes up with 
some extraordinary sounds 
which he transforms into music 
and records. Along with the help 
of some other talented musi- 
cians, such as Dary! Hall, Peter 
Gabriel, Eno, and Terre Roche, 
Robert Fripp creates an, album 
of artistic sounds. He deals with 
complex and personal themes in 
a vivid, menacing manner, prov- 
ing that air is as scary as life. | 
9, Roxy Musie — Manifesto 

After three long years of 
not recording oF performing, 
Roxy. Music regrouped to record 
an album of sensible dance 
songs. Dividing the record into 
East and West sides, they show 
that we can live within two 
worlds. 

We can act out a serious role 
on the East side or we can just 
sweat away our pain on the 
dance floor of the West side. 
Whatever your mood’ it seems 
Brian Ferry is crooning just for 
you. 


10. Brian Eno — Music for 
Airports 

This album does not fit into 
the realm of popular music. This 
is Eno’s first release in his series 
of what he terms Ambient 
.Music. On this album, Eno is 
attempting to replace the boring 
and omnipresent sound of 
muzak. . 

Eno’s music is soothing, it 
gives the mind a massage. He 
‘gives~the sound a_ texture of 
reality so that background music 
can have an. artistic presence 


‘rather than sounding like clothes © 


in a closet. I wish my dentist 
would play Eno’s Ambient 


Music. 


(cont. from 9 ~~ | 


future after Frommy. As usual, 
the band was disappointed by 
the commercial success of the 
~album.: _ 

Three years of total inactivi- 
ty followed Townshend’s severe 
self-analysis of himself and led 
him to a meeting with Sex 
Pistols’ Paul Cook and Steve 
Jones. When Pete told them of 
his failure to come up with a 
project as profound as Tommy, 
Paul and Steve answered that 
they weren’t interested in rock 
ideals, they were just into 
“money. and birds.” 

‘ In 1978 Who Are You was 


' released telling the story of 


Pete’s emotions about the meet- 
ing. On the record are Pete’s 
wife’s family: brother John 
Astley co-produced and father 
Fred Astley did string arrange- 
ments. The record was, of 


. course, followed by the untime- 


ly death of Keith: Moon in 
September. Moon is best remem- 
bered in kind by fans and in 
contempt by the Navarro Hotel 
in N.Y. where he kicked down 
walls, slung food, and drove cars 


into the pool. 


1979 marks the rebirth ‘of 


_ the Who. Kenny Jones, formerly 


4 


“a The latest projects the Who 
' ‘are involved with are oriented 


~of Faces, has. taken over the 
. drumming and has _ recorded 
» some. new tracks on Quadro- 
-_phenia. The Who are also touring 


again 


toward solo ca Seley is 
working on his next solo endea- 
vor with Townshend helping in 
places. Moreover, Pete Town- 
shend has a solo contract with 
Atco records and promises a hot 
rock album with the same 
energy as the Who album. When 
Pete says solo, he means solo. He 
will be doing all the instruments 
on the disc and only wants a 
technically fluid drummer to 
help. Townshend is considering 
Phil Collins of Genesis or Tony 
Newman as hopefuls. 

The Who are at a vital stage 
in their growth as_ artists, and 
their creativeness has, and will, 
take many forms. The Who 
are touring and living up to their 
title as the greatest show on 
Earth. 

Post Script 

The recent tragic events at 
the Cincinnati concert are not a 
rejection of the Who's handling 
of performances. This incident is 
a direct result of insufficient 
crowd control in a potentially 
explosive situation of general 
admission seating. As Ron Dels- 
ner commented, “This is certain- 
ly fuel for the fire. I think 
auditoriums will rebel across the 
Country and you'll see a tempor 
ary curtailment on festival seat- 
ing. But people beat each other 
up every night at Shea stadium, 
and a boxer died at Madison 
Square Garden last week. This is 
America.” Is it? 
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while the other responds with a 
completely. different sound. 
Thus, monotone drone inherent 
in previous large-scale trombone 
endeavors is replaced by multi- 
tone variety which lends to 
interesting listening. 

Not to be overlooked is the 
fine * rhythm trio of pianist 
Albert Dailey, bassist Ray Drum- 
mond and drummer Leroy Will- 
iams who succeed in support- 
ing and propelling.the weighty 
ensemble to _ greater 
heights. All in all, World of 
Trombone represents the resur- 
rection of the multi-bone format 
to a level of respectability. 
Granted, the success of this 
record does not rule out future 
versions of “‘Tutti’s Trombones” 
and “21 Trombones.” However, 
if subsequent, multi-bone experi- 
menters use Slide Hampton’s 
masterpiece as a reference, their 
own work will achieve at least 
several exciting moments. 

No. 2 — Richie Cole “Keeper of 
the Flame” MUSE MR 5192 
Throughout his 
Richie Cole has been professing 
and practicing the discipline of 
“alto madness,” an orthodox 
faith which requires intense 
devotion and dedication to one’s 
horn. Cole initiated this belief in 
1976 with a debut Muse LP N.Y. 
Afternoon, .continued it with 
last: year’s Alto Madness and 
expanded it with his most recent 
release Keeper of.the Flame. 


This entire record exposes 


the concept of “alto madness” 
from a musical and even a 
written perspective. Thetatter of 
the two mentioned gains empha- 
sis from the following quote 
- extracted from the album’s liner 
notes: “At night my alto is at 
atm’s length. If a girl gives me a 
hard time about that, she’s 
gone.” Although maybe a trite 
exaggerated, Cole’s attitude does 
attest to sincere compliance with 
his self-contrived standards. 
On a general level Keeper of 

the Flame bears tremendous 
resemblance to its precedessors. 
All three albums share the same 
personnel line-up. (Cole — alto; 
Eddie Jefferson — vocals; Rick 
Laird’ — bass; Harold Mabern — 
piano; Vic Juris — guitar, and 


Eddie Gladden — drums) and. 


collectively fall into the post-bog 
mode of jazz. 

However, this new chapter 
possesses special significance 
which remains aloof of vinyl 
comparison. Considering the 
ramifications of Eddie Jeffer- 
son’s untimely May death, Keep- 
er of the Flame might mark the 
final collaboration of the fine 
yocal/alto twosome. (E.J. did. 
record with Richie Cole shortly 
before his death, but the trans- 
formation of these takes to vinyl 
remains uncertain.) 

Fortunately, during the 
album’s two vocal numbers, the 
interaction between  Cole’s 
inspired alto and Jefferson’s 
robust vocalese creates a highly 
‘vivacious atmosphere --which 
defies the thought of death 
altogether. ; -\ 9 

For example, ‘“Harold’s 
House of Jazz,” a Cole original 
penned over the frequently 
employed changes of “‘Chero- 
kee,” is a showcase for Jeffer- 
son’s emotive inflection and 
scintillating scat.. The warmth of 
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creative. 


career ' 


his vocal promenade through the 
tune’s lyrics conveys a feeling of 
pathos while his rampant sylla- 
bic scat shines with innovative 
excellence. Cole supplies fine 
complimentary obligato to E.J.’s 
vocals while also unleashing a 
rapid array of angular alto lines. 
In_my_opinion,- Richie appears 
the logical successor to Phil 


Woods as-ruler of the alto 


throne. ; 

A bop-i-fied treatment of 
the muzak nrainstay “Holiday 
for Strings” acts as a semi- 
humorous vehicle for explosive 
improvisation. The altoist 


‘unwinds a- series of long lines. 


enriched. with sheer complexity. 
Guitarist Vic Juris demonstrates 
similar facility — stretching out 


phrases of comparable length 
with machine gun deliberacy 
while in contrast Harold Mabern 
judiciously selects and develops 
short phrases while constructing 
a solid solo. 

The title track, a mildly 
funky samba, is a highly access- 
ible tune which could expose 
Cole’s music to a wider audi- 
ence. On the other hand, 
“Strange Groove” represents a 
temporary dismissal of the main- 
stream, for a trip into Ornette 
Colemanish third stream. Thus, 
in addition to maintaining Cole’s 
bop orientation, Keeper of the 
Flame propels the altoist in 
diverse directions.’.As a result, 
‘Richie Cole might one day 
emerge an eclectic musician — 
comfortable in all jazz contexts 
and conducive to the audience 
of the eighties. 

'SeShs44% 
ALTERNATIVE PICKS: 

No. 3 Ricky Ford, “Man- 
hattan Plaza,” post-bop tenor 
from a talented Mingus Alum- 
nus. 
No. 4 Joni Mitchell, “Min- 
gus,” a true synthesis of Joni’s 
fine lyrics and Mingus’ innova- 
tive composing. . 

No. 5 Rich Matteson/Har- 
vey Phillips, “Tubajazz Con- 
sort,” leaps and bounds beyond 
oom-pah-pah. 

No. 6 Danny. Stiles, “In 
Tandem Into the 80’s,” under- 
rated trumpeter joins with 
perennial sidekick Bill Watrous 
for some trumpet/bone duets. 

No. 7 Andy Narell, “Hidden 
Treasure,” ex Taj Mahal steel 
drummer with a refreshing brand 
of Jamaican jazz fusion. 

‘No. 8 Errol Parker Experi- 
ence, “Bao Bab,” the novel 
sound of atonal piano super- 
imposed over African drumming. 

No. 9 Sarah Vaughn, “I 
Love Brazil,” the sassy song- 
stress excelling in an exclusively 
South American format. 

™ 10 Derek Smith, “Love 
For Sale,” blazing trio session 
culminating in improvised frenzy 
on the title track. 
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APOLOGY 

In the most recent of The 
Gleaner, Cliff Beal’s story Only 
A Matter of Time was convolu- 


ted at midpoint. We apologize . 


and hope that, nevertheless, it 
was coherent. ' 

Submissions for next s¢mes- 
ter are being accepted now at 
the Cynic officé. 
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Sip into something 
Comfortable... e 


Comfort®’s unlike any other liquor. |. 
It tastes good just poured over ice. (OU (Op 
That’s why it makes mixed drinks wisest dt oso 


taste much better, too. Sip into 
something Comfort®able. Try it/ 


Southern} 
Comfort® 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, 100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST LOUIS, MO. 63132 


So smooth. Easy to sip. Delicious! a!) Sad 


great 

with COLA, 
TONIC, 7UP, 
BITTER LEMON, 
GINGER ALE, 
ORANGE JUICE, 
—even MILK! 


© 1976 SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP 
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Ski Shop cases 


Cross Country Package: Edsbyn -No-Wax Skis 
from Sweden. Leather Boots.. Bamboo Poles. 


= : : Pack Price $79.50 
Student LayAway Plany — 


CHILDREN’S SK! PACKAGES: 

ALPI E - Rossignol Team Skis, Salomon 101 Bindings, 
Barrecrafter Poles, Installation & Engraving 

Total Value $144. : see 

Package Price $125.00  (140-150-160-170 cm) 

Package Price $119.00 (120 — 130 cm) 

_ ‘(100-120-135-150 cm) 

Trak Fishscale No-wax Skis, Cable Bindings $40.00 
Rossignol No-wax Skis, Junior Boots, Bamboo Poles, 3-pir: 
Bindings and Installation. Package price $72.50 


Total Value $89.00 (150-160-170 cm) 
One year guarantee 


ADULT SKIPACKAGES: _ 


t — Rossignol ‘Challenger Skis, Salomon 222, 
Bindings, Barrecrafter Poles, Installation & Engraving — 
Total Value $222.00 (150 through 185 cm) 
Package Price $159.00 One Year guarantee 


No-wax and waxable Skis by Rossignol, Trak, Karhu ' 
Leather Boots, Bamboo Poles, 3-pin Bindings and Installation. 
Open Mon. — Fri. 9 — 9 Sat. 9 —5 Sunday 1—5 


DOWNSTAIRS IN THE SKI SHOP, 388 Shelburne Rd. 
Burlington, Vermont, Ph. 862-5552 
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This is the last issue of the 
Cynic for 1979. The next issue 
of the Cynic will be published 
on January 31, 1980. All 
entries for the Calendar for 
that week will- be accepted 
after January 15. 


Friday 7 


SPEAKERS 
‘ . Dr. Brian Pethica, ‘‘Dietary 
Fiber and: Disease-Physiology 
and Physical Chemistry,” 12:00 
noon, B-403 Given. ~ 

’ Dean W.H. Kelley, “Peace 
Corps Opportunities for Agricul- 
tural Students,” 12:10 p.m:, 17 
Hills Bldg. 


MEETINGS 
WRUV Meeting, 3:30. p.m., 
Conference Room C. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 

Poetry and Prose Readings, 
8:00 p.m., Church St. Center, 
open reading hosted by poet 
Robert Caswell. 


Beginners welcome. 8:00 bm | 
Southwick Ballroom. Free for | 
UVM students. “Se .50 for general 
admission. “ 


SPORTS 
Men’s basketball at Texas, 
7:30 p.m. 


Saturday © 8 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Medieval Dinner, sponsored 
by the Medieval Club, South- 
wick Gym, 6:30 p.m, 

Scandinavian . Program, 
L/LC, presents Christmas Work- 
shop, with Scandinavian theme, 
11:00 am. — 3:00 p.m., Fire- 
place Lounge, L/LC. 

The renowned flutist Julius 
Baker will perform Bach’s seven 
sonatas for flute and continuo. 
He will be accompanied by 
Edward Brewer, harpsichordist. 


FILM 
IRA Film, “And Now for 


Something Completely Differ- 


ent,” 7:00 and 9:30 p.m., 235 
Marsh Life Science. 


_ THEATRE 


Royall. Tyler ‘ Theatre - pre- 
sents One Act Plays ‘‘No Exit,” 
and “She Married Well,” 8:00 
p.m. 


WORKSHOPS 

Body People: psychological 
component of working with 
bodies, led by M. Cleveland and 
A. Greer, 9:30 — 4:00. Fee $25. 

Workshop. ‘“‘Relationships: 
Making Friends with yourself 
and others,” led by Greer, 
M.S. and Me 


Sunday 9 


CONCERTS 

UVM. Orchestra Concert, 
admission $2.00, -$1.00 with ID, 
Recital Hall, Music Bldg., 3:00 
p.m. 


MEETINGS : 

Student Committee Against 
Racism, (SCAB), sponsoring 
educational workshops, films, 
speaker, 7:00 ~ 10:00 p.m.,, 
North Lounge, Billings. 

Frisbee Club meeting (Free- 
style frisbee), Southwick Gym, 
8:00 — 10:00 p.m. 

“The Give & Take Barter 
Center’ will be having a Benefit 
Boogie for Barter at 8 p.m. to be 
held at Warehouse Hall, corner 
of College & So. Champlain St. 
Cost is $3 at the door or bring 
something to barter with the 
‘band, G&T members % price. 
For “further information all 
864-0449. 


FILM 


IRA Film — “And Now for 


Something Completely Differ- 


ent,” C115 L/LC, 8:00 p.m. 


MSS. Fee $25. RUk tenet eg 


15 Pearl St., Essex Junction, Vt. 
05452. 9:30 — 4 p.m.A day 


| which will be spent looking at 


“Monty Python and the 
Holy Grail,’ 7:00 & 9:30 p.m., 
B-106 Angell. 

German House L/LC pre- 
sents ‘‘Nibelungen,’’ expression- 
ist film, 7:00 p.m., 216 Com- 
mons, L/LC. 

Minority Student Organiza- 
tion (MSO) presents Malcolm X, 
L/LC 115 Commons, 7:00 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 

Higher Ground Coffeehouse 
presents the film ‘‘The Gospel 
Road,” starring Johnny Cash. 
The film will be shown at 8:00 
p.m. (also Sunday, December 9 
at 6:00 p.m.) at the Burlington- 
Williston Church of the Nazar- 
ene, Rt 2A, Williston, Vt. For 
more information call 878-8591 
or 878-4893. No admission will 
be charged. 


THEATRE 

Royall Tyler Theatre pre- 
sents One Act Plays ‘She 
Married Well,’”’ ‘‘Hands Across 
the Sea,” and ‘“‘Where the. Cross 
Is Made,” 8:00 p.m. 


EXHIBITS 

Fleming — Holiday Craft 
Exhibition: The Oriental Con- 
nection, Holiday Craft Shop, 
and Holiday Fantasy: Sight- 
Sound-Touch: .An_ adventure 
into the real world of the child. 

Colburn — Juried Fibers 
Show. 


Smithsonian Sites Exhibit — | 


American Agriculture: A Con- 
tinuing Revolution, Nov. 
10—Dec. 9 at Church St. Center. 
A. free exhibit in conjunction 
with the sesies Future Direc- 
tions for Vérmont agriculture. 
ACTIVITIES 

Intemational Folkdancing 
with the UVM Folk Dance Club. 


our relationships in terms of 
how ‘we create them to be 
supportive, nurturing, - draining, 
etc. We will focus on becoming 


aware of the-types and quality |. 
of the relationships in which we. 


are involved. Call 879-1500 for 
information and registration. 


Reception for Caroline Ken- 
nedy and Sydney Lawford, John 
Dewey Hall, 12:00 noon, Sat: 
Dec 8. Refreshments provided. 


SPORTS 

Hockey vs. Colgate (home), 
7:30 p.m. 

Women’s Gyzhnastics at 
Maine w/West Farrington, 1:00 
p.m. 

Men’s Swimming at Maine, 
2:00 p.m. 

Men’s and Women’s Indoor 


‘Track at Maine,” 1:00 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball at Texas 
A&M, 7:30 p.m. 
Women’s 


Basketball at 
Mass., 2:00 p.m. 


BRUNCH 
~Hillel Lox & Bagel Brunalt: 
prof. Gary Michael, guest speak- 
er. “People (and Places) of 
Israal,’’ L/LC Dining Room, 

- 11:00 a.m. 


Monday 10 


| SPEAKERS 


Ingred Ratsep, ‘Radio- 
immuno assay quantitation af 
Hemoglobin Alc: A new 
-approach in the control of 


| diabetes,” ‘12:10 P.m.,. 100 


Hills. 
Dr. ‘Ronald Poole, “Energy 


' Coupling for’ Membrane Trans- 


port,” 4:10 p.m., 105 Marsh 


‘Life Science. 


MEETINGS 

Theta Chi Fraternity meet- 
ing, 7:00 — 8:30 p.m., Confer- 
ence room C. 

Sailing Club meeting, 7:30 
p.m., North Lounge, _ 


FILMS 


Film ‘series spbiitored by 
S.P.A.D.E., 106 ‘Terrill Hall, 


7:30 p.m. “Farming and the |. Show. 


Land,” and “Crisis in Yankee 
Agriculture, vd 


~~ 


. Feo. p.m. 


| EXHIBITS 


Fleming — Holiday Craft 
Exhibition: The Oriental Con- 
nection, Holiday Craft Shop, 
and Holiday Fantasy: 


Thursday 13 | 


ght- 

Sound-Touch: An adventure |MEETINGS 

into the real world of the child. |. FMA Monthly Board of 
L/LC Gallery — L/LC’Stu- 

dent Program Exhibit. 


Tuesday Al 


SPEAKE RS. 


Directors meeting, 11:30 a.m. 
Conference Room C. 


SPEAKERS» a 
Tshimariga am, , Sous 

Metabolism in Fiaria;” 12:00 

|noon, B- 335 Given. 


“Thomas Orfeo, “Hydrolysi , 


of Lipids and Amino Acid 


“Charged Transfer.RNA~ by .a 


‘nonspecific’ Esterase of Skeletal 
Muscle,” 12:05 p.m., A-125 
Medical Alumni Bldg. 

New Student Orientation 
Program, sponsored by. Mortar 
Board, North Lounge, Billings, 
6:30 p.m. © 


THEATRE 
Royall Tyler Theatre pre- 


Story,” “Overruled,” and “Th: 
Skronger, "8:00p.m. ~ 


EXHIBITS 

Fleming — Holiday Craft 
Exhibition: The Oriental Con- 
nection, Holiday Craft Shop, 
and Holiday Fantasy: Sight- 
Sound-Touch: An adventure 
into the real world of the child. 

Colbum — Juried Fibers 
Show. 

L/LC Gallery — Lic Stu: 
dent Program Exhibition 


SPORTS ~* 
_ Hockey at RPI, 7: 30 p.m. 
' Basketball vs. ‘Dartmouth 
pone), 7:30 bm. 


Fy 7 4 Se es 3 


Siinapilidi 12 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Bake. Sale, Medieval Club, 
Billings Lobby, 11:00 — 1:00 
Pm 


FILM 

Learning About Living Pro- 
gram, L/LC (x4248) presents 
; “Living the Good Life," 


THEATRE 

- Royall Tyler Theatre pre- 
sents One Act Plays: “After 
Lydia,” “Overruled,” and “‘The 
-Stronger,’’ 8:00 p.m. 


‘exwicits: 


Fleming. ~-.Holiday Craft 
Exhibition: The Oriental Con- 


mene. ‘Holiday Craft ‘Shop, 


Holiday Fantasy; t- 
~ Sigh 


“Sound Tonet: 
into the real world i fe 


Colburn -— Juried Fibers 


- sents One-.Act Plays: ‘Zoo : 


THEATRE 

Royall Tyler Theatre pre- 
sents One Act Plays: ‘Zoo 
Story,” and “After Lydia,’’ 8:00 
p.m. 


EXHIBITS 


nection, Holiday Craft Shop, 
and Holiday Fantasy: | Sight- 
Sound-Touch: An adventure 
into the real world of the child. 

L/LC Gallery — L/LC Stu- 
dent Program Exhibit. 


CHURCH ST. CENTER 
Winter Camping by Milford 
and ,Susan__ Hollister, 
6:30 — 9:30 p.m.. Also Dec. 
15 "& 16°Sat. 10 ry Sun. 


VERMONT CYNIC 


THURSDAY 
Becember 6, 9 


-1.Fruit Frit 

with Hot S 

'2.Poached Egg 
Home Fries 
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GO TO THE ‘WINTER oyuprcs! 


1980, AT LAKE PLACID, NY 


YOU CAN- BE THERE! 


available. 


C] 
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2,000 ATHLETES REPRESENTING 40 COUNTRIES WILL, COMPETE FEBRUARY 12-24 


The Alumni Office stills has a limited number of package aay trips 


Each package ‘heiudes” a ticket to two Olympic events on a given as 


{the only possibile way .to reach. the Olympics). 


A very limited nacaior of tickets 
the Olympics, 


fries bus transportation from Burlington to. Lake. Placid and return 


-are available,for every event at 


Packages will-be sold on a first-come, first-served — 


basis. Purchasers will’ be asked to list their top choices of events 
and the Alumni- Office WiA1 do its best to assign first-choice events 
to each DUPENARST « 


The prices range from $65 to $100 for each package. 


ONLY. A FEW SELECTED TICKET PACKAGES REMAIN AND THE OLYMPICS 
_ ARE “RIGHT AROUND ‘THE. CORNER, SO ACT NOW. 


" Contact the Alumni Office, 86 South Williams Street, Burlington, : 
vt 05405 or call Che teoerentO 
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SAGA MENU 


—1.Fruit Pritters 


with Hot Syrup 
2.Poached Eggs 
Home Fries 
Pastry and Donuts 


1.Hot Dog w th 
Baked Beans 


2.Spanish Macaroni - 


3.Cheese & Veggie 


1.Veal Marsala 
2.Beef Stew with 


Cheese Gugiet - 3 


SATURDAY 
December 8, 1979 


1.Pruit Pancakes with 


Whip Butter and 


-BRUNCH- 
1.Scrambled Eggs _ 
2.Macaroni & Cheese 


Frizzled Han 


SUNDAY 
December 9, 1979 
: BREAKFAST 


.1.French Toast..with 


Whip, Butter .and 

Hot Syrup 
2.Fried Eggs 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Pastry and. Donutg 


-BRUNCH=.. 
‘| 1.Scrambled Eggs 


2.Slopy Joe 
Batter Dip Waffles 
Sausage Links 


1.Meatloaf w, Gravy 
2.Texas Chili Dog 


MONDAY 
December 10, 1979. 


1.Spaghetti w/Meat , 
Sauce 


2.Turkey Cutlet 


peel ee Waffles 


TUESDAY 
December 11, 1979 


-1.Fritters with 


Hot Syrup 
2.Scrambled Eggs 
Hash Browns 


. Pastry and Donuts 


1.Pizza 


2.Fish Sticks with 


: Tartar Sauce 


'3.Fruit Salad and 


Rollups 
Open Face Salad 


1.Roast Beef bicjon 


2.Vegetable Chow 


in. ; 
3. Italian Sausage 
ich 


7. 


WEDNESDAY 
December 12, 1979 


1.Waffles w/Whip 
Butter and Hot 
Syrup 


“2.Soft and Medium 


Cooked Eggs 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Past and Donuts 


1.Grilled -Ham and 
Cheese 
2.Hamburger w/Bun 


3.Fruit Plate with — 


Cottage Cheese 
4.Welsh Rarebit 
Open Face Salad 


Stan-has flipped his Wright Ala Carte 
lid at H/M and is closed becavse of 
trying to see how Special binger at... 
much popcorn he can | Simpson. 
na away. Help him| . 

eae one. 
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By Art Cunninglvam 
The UVM men’s baskethall 
team easily won the—opener . 
against Plattsburgh State before 
a light but enthusiastic crowd at 


the Patrick Gym last Saturday, 4 


afternoon by +a score of. 96-80. 
Balanced scoring and consis- 
tently aggressive defense keyed 


the victory for the young® ball. - 
club. On this. team. without’ 


seniors, six players hit. double 
figures against a slightly over- 
manned Cardinal five. 

Jim Nocera sparked the first 
half rally, which saw Vermont 
climb to 52-32 lead it never 
relinquished. Nocera hit four out 
‘of five shots from the field in 
the first half and totalled ten 
points, while collaring seven first 
half rebounds, His leadership 
keyed the fine shooting perfor- 
mance in the first half, when 
UVM hit 23/33 or 69.6% of 
their shots. 

Steve Thode sparkled in the 


second half when he tossed in 


six of 8 from the field to give 
him twelve points. He led the 
Vermont cagers with 20 points, 
followed closely by Mike Evelti 
(16), Nocera (15), Dane Correll 
(13), the starting guards Jeff 
Brown and Corey Wielgus (10 
each), and Bruce Beynnon (6). 
The Cats outshot the Cards, 58% 
(39/67) to 48% (28/58). 

The Cats dominated the 
boards, outrebounding _ Platts- 
burgh 47-29. Nocera chaired the 
boards, collaring nine, while 
Beynnon and Brown had six 
each. 

Four of . + Beynnon’s 
rebounds came onthe offensive, 
and this indicates the aggressive 
style Bruce displayed all night. 
He and Nocera will key the 
defensive strength inside all year 
for UVM, where they. will face 
the taller and larger centers from 
many excellent ball clubs. 

Two key statistics indicate 


all 


UVM’s domination ~ of waite 


burgh. UVM had 12 steals to: 


Plattsburgh’s 4 and. the Cats 
dished out .16 assists com- 
, pared with 3 from PSU. ; 
i" / Five players are. keying the 
‘fast break early in the season: 
Brown; Wielgus, Evelti, Thode, 
and Correll, who are the shoot- 
ers and the runners. Evelti and 


Brown come , off outstanding . 


freshman seasons, and the added 


depth should: free them for a~ 


more rounded input into the 
offense. 


ture on his shin, as has Corey 


Wielgus from a pair of dislocated . 


shoulders. 

“We're very pleased with 
the development of these play- 
ers, and we seem especially deep 
at guard. Corey, Dane, and Steve 
will take the pressure off Jeff, 
who did everything last year. 
They make the transition from 
defense to offense _ rapidly, 
which is the key to a fast break- 
ing team,’ _said- coach Peter 
Salzberg. 

Salzberg ‘also had praise for 
Rob McKenzie who he described 
as ‘‘strong and capable... just 
needs more experience, which he 
will get in time,’ 

A final key mentioned by 
the head coach was the develop- 
ment defensively of Dave Wood- 
lee, a burly aggressive 6’7” 
freshman, “Bruce and Jim are 
very aggressive and tend to foul 
a little more than they should..I 
think Tim Woodlee will be asked 
to make a major contributio# 


under the’ boards... possibly. right. - 
“away ... this is difficult to ask of 


a freshman.”’ 


The Cats play tonight 


/ (Thursday) at Texas. Tomorrow 


night they tackle top 20 Texas A 
& M, and Tuesday they have a 
crucial home game against Dart- 
mouth at:7:30 p.m. 


Evelti has recovered — 
remarkably: from a stress frac- * 


pr 


SE 
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Jeff Brown easily drives on the PSU defense. | 


. By Melissa Taylor 
-. 1980 could be the year the 
WVM> skiers walk away with 
both men’s and women’s nation- 
al championship titles. Victory 
for the men at the NCAA’s 
would be especially sweet since 
Vermont is hosting the °’80 
championships for the first time 
ever, ~ 

Over the last four years, the 
UVM men have had an outstand- 
ing record which includes a 
string of eighteen consecutive 


carnival wins. and four straight 


Eastern Collegiate Championship 


| titles since February 1975. 


Despite the fact that UVM 
has dominated Eastern college 
skiing in recent years, the Cats 
have been unable to win the 


-NCAA title. The strength of 


Western teams such as Colorado 
and Utah, and the fact that 
UVM hasn’t had a strong cross- 


i country team, have kept Ver- 


mont in the top five nationally | 


instead of first. “The addition of 


f) some new cross-country skiers 


could.be the key to winning the 
NCAA’s this’ year,’ said Chip 


“LaCasse,, Director of ‘Skiing. 


» 


“UVM has<had the strongest 


alpine team in the nation. for the - 
. last four years, but hasn’t had 
the depth in cross-country.” 


There is an additional-carni- 
val this year for the men — the 
New Hampshire Carnival at 


. Waterville Valley, and this could 


be advantageous for UVM too. 
“The extra carnival will be good 
for us because we have so many 
good skiers, ‘and it will give us 
the opportunity to use more of 
them and be more flexible in our 
team selection,” ~LaCasse said. 

The women’s team, led last 
year by former Olympian, Lindy 
Cochran, will be significantly 
strengthened by the addition ‘of 
four former National Team 
members. Last year UVM wom- 
en placed fourth in the AIAW 
Championships, but they have 
the talent to finish much higher 
this year. “We have extremely 
well-seasoned skiers on our 
teams this year,” LaCasse said. 
“They are all very mature witha 
lot of experience behind them; 


most of them being former 


national-level’ competitors. This 


wit bea major plus for both 


programs.” 

The. UVM alpine men have 
been exceptionally strong over 
the last four years. Last season, 
sophomore. Chris Mikell was 
named top collegiate alpine skier 
in the country after winning 
four carnival races. and the 
NCAA Giant Slalom Champion- 
ship. Scott Light, John Teague, 
and Mikell ‘were ’79 All-Ameri- 
cans as well as All-East Squad 
members. 

'. One of the clnaeet factors in 
UVM's favor this season is the 
fact that all of last year’s top 
alpine skiers are returning. There 
are six returning lettermen try- 


.ing out for this year’s team — 


Mikell, Light, Teague. Steve 
Clayton, ‘Calvin Erdman, and 
Jerry McNealus. In additian to 
this high-pewered group, fresh- 
man John Linglebach, Brian 
Hazelhurst and Swede, Tor 
Melander, should be very compe- 
titive. Helander, who skied on 
the Swedish National Team for 
four years, could be a real asset 
for the Cats, Rich Wright, Eric 


Bras Pete Davis and Scott. 
wi (continued ¢ on page 59) 
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By T. Goode 
For the first time in his-49 
game career as Vermont's goal- 
tender, Sylvain Turcotte. collect- 
‘ed a shutout asthe Catamounts’ 
stifled the Black Bears of 


UMaine for a 4-0 victory in . 


Division One hockey Saturday 
night. 

Vermont’ s revamped blue 
line corps limited Maine to just 
21. shots during three periods of 
hockey with only a few of them 
really testing Turcotte. .Strong 
body-checking in the. corners 
and in front of the net on, the 
part of Vermont defensemen 
totally derailed the Black Bear’ 
offense. : 

“It. was a team shutout,” 
Turcotte was quoted as saying 
after the game. “I don’t think I 
had five or six good saves.” 


TRAC 


By Charles Claudio 

Led by seasoned veterans, 
and backed up by an outstand- 
ing crop of freshmen, the UVM 
men’s and women’s track teams 
travel to Orono this weekend for 
the season ‘opener against the 
Bears of UMaine. 

Despite the graduation of 
some top athletes, Coach Kusiak 


is still confident about the g 
prospects for both teams this 


year. “‘We’re coming off our best 
season ever, and we look even 
stronger this year.”’ Last year the: 
men’s team -had a winning 
season, while the women carried 
an undefeated season to~ a 
second place finish in the New- 
England Championships. 

The meén’s team, seeking tc’ 
repeat last year’s fortunes, will 
have. plenty of ec rnc: 
around this year. ain 

Kevin« Martell, coming off a 


super cross-country season, will } 


be leading the distance crew. 
The senior two-miler from St. 
Albans placed 25th at the New 


England Championships, boost- 


ing the Harriers to an eighth 


olacs finish out of 41 teams.’ 


Senior co-captain Larry 


Cunningham will be a strong® 


competitor 'in the middle dis- 
tances, where his specialty is the 
half-mile. The other co-captain, © 


junior Charlie Claudio, will_be~ 


trying to improve on the fourth | 
place parr set wept 


include sprinter Joe McClellan, a 
stalwart longjumper and sixth 


place finisher in the 100m dash: 
at the New Englands last year. 


Also returning will be sopho- 
mores Ron Stankevich and Dave - 


‘Swan. Stankevich is the current 
university record holder in the 
half-mile, and Swan is a top 
prospect in the 35 Ib. weight. 
Both hail from the Burlington 
area. - 

Leading an outstanding 
group of freshmen will. be Steve 
Shea, a highly recruited 400m 
specialist from Hudson, Mass.,’ 
and Charlie. Denny, an equally 
recruited hurdler from Virginia. 
Rounding off a young team will 
be. Steve Wechter, a middle 


distance runner from Buffalo, . 


New Priescme 

ccording to Coad Kusiak, 
the ‘Woon men should be 
strong in the middle distances, 
but could on onan in some 


1 8 Maine © 


Chris Piamatdind got what 
turned out. to. be the winning 
goal midway through the first 
period when he beat Maine 
netman Tortorella for a 1-0 lead, 
with assists going to Chris Coutu 
and Chris Hodgson. Five minutes 
into the second period, the Cats 
upped their lead when Craig 


-Homola took a pass from 


linemate Bob Torney and found 
Jim Murphy, who rifled one past 
the beleagured Tortorella for the 
tally. : 

Murphy then set up the 
next goal less than a minute later 
when he poke checked the puck 


“aWay from a Maine pointman 


enabling Bob Tormey to swoop 
in on. Tortorella all - alone. 
Torney. gave two fakes and beat 

aine netman to his left to 
make it 3-0. 


SET 


Kusiak still féels this year’s team 
is the strongest ever, and should 
produce another winning season. 

Hoping to maintain their 
reputation as one of the strong- 
est teams in New England, the 
women Cats should give Kusiak 
even more to boast about. “I 
think we could be in the top five 
in New England.” Kusiak of 


course would love to improve on 
last year’s second place finish. 
Leading the women’s team 
will. be senior co-captain Janet 
Terp, the eastern record holder 
in the pentathlon and holder of 
several New ‘England titles, 
in¢luding ‘the long and high 
jumps. Aiding Terp will be 
‘distance star Judi St. Hilaire, the 
eastern outdoor champion in the 
3,000m run and fifth place 
finisher ° in »that event at the 
AIAW National Championships 
last year. Other stars ‘include 
sophomore: Grace ‘Emmert, a 
New England hurdles champion, 
and senior co-captain Winsome 
‘holder of several sprint 


:. Outstanding individuals.” And. 


‘Craig Homota pe the final 
goal of the-night after UMaine 


got penalized on a hooking call 


in one of the power play unit’s 
rare appearances-that night. For 
the second straight game, UVM 
has put more than forty shots on 
net. 

The victory puts the current 
Catamount winning streak at 


five games, the longest since 


i976. “We were awfully tough 
in ‘the defensive zone,” coach 
Jim Cross said later. “This was 
one of our best games. We play- 
ed three zone hockey.” 

The victory gives Vermont a 


_ 2-0 record in Division One play, 
with a 6-4 record overall. The 


Black Bears. of Maine sport a 
3-2 league record in their first 
year in Division One play with 
a 3-4 record overall. 


‘0GO 


more who was instrumental in 
last year’s second place finish, 
will be strong in the 400m mn. 
Other young talent will include 
freshmen pentathletes Elizabeth 
Dudley and Karen Bucke. Dud- 
ley was one of the top high 
school pentathletes in New Eng- 
land; and Bucke was the Ver- 


mont state champion. Also in- 


cluded in the freshman ranks! 


will be Catrina Guerkink, one of 
the top high school shotputters 
in New England. 

Like the-men’s team, the 
women will also lack depth. 
“The key to both teams is the 
prevention of injury and sickness 
because of this,” says Kusiak. 
However, lack of depth does not 
preclude the possibility of a bad 
season ahead. In fact, both 
teams lacked depth last year, 
and yet produced _ winning 


results. But despite the potential 


of success both teams have this 
year, Kusiak’s chief objective 
will be to qualify as many 
people as possible for the 
Chaniglonhip. meets. “We may 
lack. depth, . but we. have. some 


they may go a long way. 


40 Dorset St. So. Burlington 
Weekdays'9-9 Sat. 9-5.30 


# Sun. 12 -9:pm * 


WATERBEDS 
“it’s not the meat, it's the motion. that 
makes your momma wanna rock” 
only 
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STUDY | 
ABROAD 
WITH 
SYRACUSE 


Spring 1980/Summer-1980 
SEMESTER PROGRAMS: 

@ Florence ™® Madrid 

@ Strasbourg ™ Amsterdam 
@MLondon #8 Mexico 


eVariety ‘of courses offered eNo 
language background required 
eFinancial Aid available. eSummer 
program available in England, Italy, 
Israel, Austria, East “Africa 
e Apply now for Spring 1980 & Summer 1980. 


NAME 


ADDRESS, 


OUT ee zip 


PROGRAM OF INTEREST, 


For more information and application return to 
Division of International Programs Abroad 335 Comstock Ave, Room N, Syracuse, NY 13210 


UVM Rescue has challenged 
the other local ambulance squads 
to a Christmas Blood Drive. Help 
our squad sponsor the most units 
during the week of Dec. 10-14th at 
the American Red Cross Blood 
Center located on No. Prospect St. 
in Burlington (behind John Dewey 
Hall). 

Hours to donate are daily from 
10 a:m..— 1 p.m. ; 

Appointments can be made by 
calling 658-6400. 


GY 


‘season 


The University of Vermont 
Women’s Gymnastic team heads 
to Orono, Maine this weekend 
for a meet with UMaine at 
Orono and Farmington. 

So far this season, the 
women have beaten Dartmouth 
in .a. preseason scrimmage, 
100-94 and placed fourth in the 
UMass invitational last weekend 
with a score of 102.65. The 
invitational was dominated by 
UNH and UMass, scoring 132.55 
and 129.65 respectively. URI 
trailed behind with 113.0. UVM 
was the only Division II school 
to be invited to compete with 
these Division I powers. 

Returning .from last year’s 
squad are Nancy Kane, sopho- 
more, Denise D’Orsi, sopho- 
more, Kim Dunkley, senior, and 


~ senior captain Lisa Duff. Duff 


hasbeen a consistent leader on 
the balance beam in the past but 


SKIER 


Honkenon. are four upper class- 
men who have been training well 
this fall, and will be in conten- 
tion for spots on the team. 

Alpine coach, Marty Heib, 
has a tough job ahead of him 
selecting a tarnival team of five 
skiers from such a _ talented 
group. For this reason, Heib and 
LaCasse plan to pick a twelve- 
man training, squad from which 
they will ‘select five racers to 


compete in the separate carni- 


vals. “Once the training group is 
selected, we can be somewhat 
flexible about choosing five guys 
to ski in each carnival,” LaCasse 
said. “We don’t want,to pick a 
set oe team for the whole 
‘based. only on how 

people are skiing in January.” 
Last year alpine skiers pro- 


‘yided the backbone for the rest 


of the ski team, but this year the 
cross-country squad should be 
able to pull its own weight. The 
Cats had a few exceptional 
cross-country skiers last year, 
but there wasn’t enough talent 
behind them. 

Returning lettermen, Rick 
Solie, was UVM’s star performer. 
He was named to the All-East 
and All-American squads, and 
was chosen top collegiate cross- 
country skier in the country. 
Kent Karnes, also a "79 letter- 
man, performed very well last 
year too, and will be back skiing 
for the Cats this season. The 
addition of nationally-ranked 
skiers, Dan Crocker, who is 
returning to UVM after taking a 
year off to compete on the 
national circuit, Jeff Meserve, a 
transfer from Middlebury, and 
freshman, Greg Cress, will be the 
key to a stronger UVM cross- 
country team this year. 

Norwegians, Kare Herje and 
Oddmund Holas will be leading 
UVM’s jumpers this year. Both 
were lettermen last year and 
re and °79 aorta iad 
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is being challenged by this year’s 


‘talented freshmen including Jean - 


Herlihy, Peggy Griffith and 
Maureen Conger. 

Conger, ‘last year’s Vermont 
High School All-Around Cham- 
pion, is a strong all-arounder for 
the team. A new face on the 
squad this year is senior Belinda 
Gummerson, who has been a 
lead scorer in vaulting, as well as 
competing in uneven and floor 
exercise. 

Debbie Arnell, another 


freshman, competes on floor. 


exercise, vaulting and balan: & 
beam. 

In the unevens, the team is 
working hard to ‘improve, and 


leading the effort are freshman. 


Conger and Herlihy. Kim Dunk- 
ley, an important scorer in this 


demanding. event, as well as: 


beam and floor. exercise, has 
been laid up with injuries and 


Holden, were All-Americans. 
Holden was the Cats’ top per- 
former last year, winning two 
carnival events and the NCAA 
title. Although Holden has gra- 
duated, Herje should be capable 
of filling his shoes. He was 
injured partway through last 
year, but was the 1978 NCAA 
Champion. Steve Powell, of 
Brattleboro, is expected to be a 
fine jumper for the Cats this 
year too. 

“The women’s team should 
be one of the strongest in the 
country,” says head coach, Perry 
Bland. ‘“‘The-alpine team will be 
tops, and we’ll be a real conten- 
der if the cross-country skiers 
can hang in there.”” UVM had a 
strong women’s team last season, 
finishing third in the East and 
fourth in the nation. 

But with the addition of a 
new alpine coach and a contin- 
gent of former national-level 
alpine racers, Vermont women 
should be a lot more competitive 
this year. Former U.S. ‘A’ Team 
member, Becky Dorsey; is the 
new women’s alpine coach. She 
was one of the top skiers in the 
world until she retired last April, 
and the experience she gained as 
a world-class racer should help 
make her an excellent coach for 
the Cat women. 

All-American and __letter- 
woman, Lindy Cochran, and 
letterwomen, Muffie Arndt and 


Liz Wormer, are back making a © 


bid for the carnival team this 
year. Freshmen Mary Seaton and 
Laurie Baker will help make the 
alpine team a real power. Both 
are recent U.S. Ski Team mem- 
bers, and Seaton competed in 
the ’76 Olympics. Hilary For- 
rest, a transfer student from the 
University of Utah, and a former 
All-American, will be another 
plus for the Cat women along 
with freshmen D.D, Cole, Kim 
Reynolds,. Benzi Heinrich and 
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hopes to be in the “swing” of 
things soon. 

The team spent the fall 
laying the foundation for the 
upcoming season by condition- 
ing and working on new skills as 
well as refining thé old. Undeve- 
loped potential abounds in this 
year’s team and it is exciting to 
watch thé team mature. “We 
hope not only to pass by last 
‘season’s high score of 116.5, but 
also to aim to make Regionals as 
a team this year,” adds women’s 
coach Debbie Dunkley. 

The team will compete 
‘against Northeastern and A\l- 
bany, at Albany in January and 
urges you to set the evening of 
Feb. 2 -aside to support the 
women in their efforts as they 
will compete against UNH in 
Patrick Gym. Meanwhile, the 


team is aiming for victory this - 


Saturday at Orono. * 


Christie Mitchell. All competed 
formerly on the national level, 
and will be in contention for 
spots on the eight-woman train- 
ing squad from which Dorsey 
will pick a group of five women 
for each carnival. 

On the nordic side, salts: 
more Margot Thornton will be 
leading the Vermont women 
cross-country skiers. Freshmen 
Jill Jeffers, Debbie Wolcott, and 
Robin Green should also be 
competitive for the Cats along 
with Lee -Crocker, a transfer 
student from Lyndon State, Sue 
Shay, and Jennifer Bensley, a 
transfer student from Cornell. 
Coach Bland expects the cross- 
country squad to be stronger 
this year with the new skiers 
providing depth to the team. He 
also anticipates good skiing from 
some of the other Eastern teams 
this winter. ‘Middlebury and 
Dartmouth are going to be very 
strong this year and will be our 
toughest competition,’ Bland 
said. 

The outlook for both men’s 
and women’s ski teams is excel- 
lent for 1980. “The spirit is very 
positive and very good. The 
whole level of competition is 
becoming much higher,” said 
alpine - coach Heib. “College 
skiing has been on the.rise over 
the last seven years,” says 
LaCasse, “and the calibre of 
skiers entering school over the 
last two years has been really 
strong.” This is certainly evident 
at UVM. 

For the men in particular 
the campaign should be memor- 
able. Colorado has won. the 
NCAA’s the last seven. years. 
With UVM hosting the cham- 
pionships , this season, though, 
and with the talent the Cats have 
going for them, this could be the 
year Vermont puts an end to the 
Buffalo’s winning streak. 


SPORTS THIS WEEK © 


SPORT . DATE 
Dec 7 (Fri) 
vo (Sat) 


Basketball — M 
Basketball — M 
Basketball — W 
Hockey — M 
Gymnastics — W 
Swimming — M 

Indoor Track —-_M & W 
Hockey —-M ~~ 
Basketball — M 
Basketball — M 


Dec 15 (Sat) 


at Texas 
at Texas A&M 


OPPONENT — 


at Massachusetts 


COLGATE 


at Maine w/W. Farrington 


at Maine ‘ 
at Maine 


Dec 11 (Tues) at RPI 
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Being the out-going sports editor in the out-going month 
of the out-going year of the 1970’s provides me with a unique 
and well-deserved opportunity to examine the past decade in 
the world of sports and also to ponder the coming ten-year 
span. Given that most sports really haven’t changed in the past 
decade makes.it safe to say that in 1990, things will still be 
more or less the same. There are, however, elements in each 
American, big money sport that will surface and become 
pertinent if not dangerous. : 

The national past time, more than any other pro sport, is 
a game on the wrong track at full throttle. Major league 
attendance has risen in recent years with baseball’s new found 
popularity. But the league’s owners are misled in thinking this 
interest is limitless. While they play their high-priced bidding 
game for free agents, ticket prices soar and all equilibrium of 
player worth is lost. Within the next ten years, the reserve 
clause will have to be<reinstated for the game’s and fan’s 
benefit. Once this is unified, players will concentrate on 
baseball, fans will be able to buy tickets again, and the great 
game of summer will prosper in its true form. 

Pro football leaves the 70’s in an outwardly healthy state, 
being ever popular while slowly achieving the parity commis- 
sioner Peter Rozelle so strongly thrusts. The continued talk of 
the American Conference’s dominance over the National is 
largely media hype and the game appears to take on the 80’s 
eagerly. . 

However, there is something rotten in the state of foot- 
ball. Living in New England, we are a little slower to forget 
Daryl Stingley. He doesn’t get any better and is a haunting 
reminder of the darker side of pro football. 

Football will have some serious questions to answer in the 
coming decade. Players are too big, too strong, too fast, for 
the sophisticated, yet thoroughly inadequate equipment. The 
quality of playing surfaces are sacrificed for financial consid- 
erations. Games are scheduled for days other than Sunday for 
network promotion, creating a situation where players are at 
less than top condition for action. These factors will produce 
Daryl Stingley cases at a climbing rate until they precipitate 
major changes. Pro football will survive the 80’s, but will begin 
‘to pay for its violent, injury-ridden nature. The game has 
outgrown itself and the possibilities of continued growth in a 
similar direction is frightening. 

Five or six years ago, hockey appeared to be developing in 
a likewise fashion with football. The players were getting 
bigger and faster while the Philadelphia Flyers used ‘hatchet- 
man tactics, brutalizing their way to the Stanley Cup. Today, 
the Flyers are strong again, but winning games on clean skating 
and passing ability. The Flyers accurately describe the trend 
of pro-hockey and everyone welcomes the renaissance 
with open arms. 

Capitalizing on this rebirth, the league decided last year to 
further expand the size of the NHL to an overly inflated 21 
teams, adding four from the defunct WHA. It’s hard to believe 
those romantic days of the original six NHC teams ended 13 
short years ago, Bobby Orr’s rookie year. If the late 60’s and 
70’s saw the hockey explosion, the 80’s will see its demise. To 


pay this, teams need television profits as well as gate receipts. - 


There isn’t sufficient interest in many of these alienated cities 


to support a franchise and the NHL will leave the 80’s with. 


less teams than it began the decade with. 

In recent years, the National Basketball Association has 
suffered from a racially bowed lack of interest. White people 
in many Cities aren’t interested in paying a lot of money to see 
two nearly all-black teams play bland, high-scoring basketball 
that often can be seen on local television. The season has 
over-extended itself into June and scared owners are watching 
attendance and profit slip each year. 

Enter Larry Bird. He won't revolutionize the game and 
chances are good that he won’t be named the player of the 
80’s in favor of some Dr. J. clone. But he will be the under- 
lying force that will insure the NBA’s prosperity. 

Before you begin to think that I have something about the 
Celtics, it’s necessary to mention the growing interest in 
college sports the 1980’s will assume. Athletics in the schools 
has improved and ‘since there is no reason why this trend 
should stop, college sports will probably pick up many pro 
sports fans turned dissident. Football and basketball have 
always been big, and if a tournament for the former is ever set 
ip, football influence will yet increase. Fans could also turn to 
college baseball and hockey as disinterest is further instilled at 
the pro level of these sports. Though profits may be the 
bottom line for the universities, the athletes will always 
resemble students. : 

The big test for sports in the 80’s will be to see how much 
the public is willing to shell out to watch men and women play 

willing to pay before, but even 
admit. to a point of no 

cking hard to find that 

fans wish them 


* ani en robe 


Whether you're interested in camera accessories or compact 
binoculars and calculators, we have a large variety of great 
gift ideas for Christmas. We’re now open from i0 — 9 on 
weekdays for your convenience. ’ 


The Shy Photographer 


863-6910 
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ON FHE CAMPUS 
a 


By Charles Claudio 
With all the runners on “the road today, it seems that 
running for pleasure has: become: the chic thing to do. Why all 
the popularity? 
One reason is that it is simple; the only requirements are a 


_: pair of running shoes and some shorts. A second reason is that 


“it is fine exercise — just plain ol’ running is the best exercise 


_ known to man for maintaining a healthy body. But if one 


thinks that this makes for a pleasurable experience, then « one 
must be thinking with one’s gluteus maximus. 

The fatt is, running is. an extremely hazardous activity. 
Current scientific surveys show that running as a dangerous 
pasttime’is second only to skydiving without a parachute. In 
fact, running is even more dangerous than tripping elephants, 
or trying to stop trailer trucks in the middle of a highway. 

In past years, thousands of runners“ have either been 
mangled or ripped to shreds due to unknown hazards that lie 
in their path. But now, for the first time, these hazards have 
been identified, and the proper ways to confront them have 
been developed through extensive scientific testing. 

HAZARD 1: OLD LADIES | 

Surveys show that contending with old ladies is by far the 
major nemesis of the runner. Last year alone 15 million 
runners were rushed to nearby hospitals for treatment of head 
“injuries incurred by brooms, canes and umbrellas. In Oshkosh, 
Nebraska, a runner was critically wounded in the back of the 


-- head when hit with an old W.W. I army boot. Old ladies will 


swing at anyone who doesn’t belong to their race, creed 
or grapge. ; 

Conflict occurs when~a runner either trespasses onto a 
yard, or accidentally runs into an old lady on a sidewalk. A 
chase results, with the old lady — by far the fleeter — even- 
tually overtaking the runner and pounding him mercilessly 
into the ground. 

‘ Surveys indicate that nursing homes are the scenes of the 
greatest tragedies, When a runner trespasses there, he is imme- 
diately mobbed by masses of;old ladies, while the old men sit 
on the sides and place bets or fool around with the nurses, 
SOLUTION TO 1 

Solutions to this problem are complex. Perhaps the best 
way to deal with the situation would be to show them your 
Red Cross volunteer card saying that-you donate some time 
each week to help senior citizens. Another way to handle the 
matter might be to offer the attacker either a bottle of vodka 
or prune juice. This has been proven effective in six out of 
every ten attacks. In any case, do not in any manner attempt 


to reason with the old'lady, since she is probably deaf and will: 


think you are on drugs and deserve a licking anyway. 
HAZARD 2: DOGS 

Evidence indicates that the neighborhood mutt is the 
second greatest danger to the runner. With teeth averaging 
several inches in length, dogs tore off 57 million pounds of 
flesh last year alone — second only to European health spas. 
These vicious, often hungry, canines usually travel alone rather 
than in packs. They /have a reputation of surprising the unsus- 
pecting runner by jumping in front of his path, freezing him 
instantly. Immediately the dog leaps at his prey, first biting 
the arm which the runner has outstretched in a last ditch 
effort to save his hide. Then the dog proceeds to devour his 


hetpless dinner. Stout-hearted runners may be quick enough 


to turn and run, but they may then have a hard time sitting 
down for the next three weeks. 
SOLUTION TO 2 

The old saying “Fight fire with fire,” is certainly appli- 
cable in this case. Bring your dog with you when you mn. Do 
not, however, just bring alone the household Rover, since this 
chore calls for the big one. Tests show that dogs who are 
half-wolf, half-German Shepherd, and weigh between 150-200 
pounds are uncontested when it comes to crushing fiesty. little 
mongrels. These clashes are often noisy, but the results are 
always favorable. Other solutions might be to carry scooby 
snacks or to weild a large bat, but these would force the 
runner to carry excess bulk, Of course fat people should not 
take. any of this advice, since they need to lose weight anyhow. 
PROBLEM 3: DEMENTED MOTORISTS 

‘When dealing with motorists, runners are playing a wholly 
different ball game. No longer are they tangling with other live 
organisms, but instead with large ‘mechanical creations that 
automatically disseminate any form of flesh or bone on 
impact, Whether sober or inebriated, motorists will often drive 
through mud puddles, honking their horns as they pass, to 
splash and scare the runner, forcing him to dive into nearby 
bushes. Perhaps the motorist’s meanest trick is to throw an egg 
at a runner in passing. 
SOLUTION TO3. : 

To alleviate’ this problem, the ‘abeioaiiin will, be 


| severely tested. First, the. runner should run alongside the left 
_ lane of the 


roadway. so that cars will be coming toward him, 
instead of behind him, Next, he should look ahead to detect 
any ae Se ans paieseatiarmintpics, Shea 
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MOVIES | 


By T. Goode 

The aging champ fought off the young challenger in a 
final victory to clinch another championship as his father . 
and son, ex-champ and heir-apparent, respectively, look on 
from the pits. If cliches scare you, turn back now because 
the principals in this contest are named the King (Richard 
Petty), and the Kid (Darry] Waltripp). 

The drama just described was, in fact, the final scene in 
the most dramatic stock car title race in the history of the | 
sport with just two points separating the King and the Kid 
going into the final race at the Ontario Speedway in Cali- 
fornia November 18, 1979. “So what,” you say, “I don’t 
follow racing.” But wait, let’s back up and put this thing in 
perspective. : 

For most people in the northeast, watching cars race in 
circles on a TV screen late on a Saturday afternoon can 
cause intense depression. It’s anti-escapism, as the viewer 
sees some tragicomical reflection of his own monotonous 
existence. 

In the more rural areas of the country, from where 
racing draws its following, the mental process works differ- 
ently. There the vast stretches of open road, like the 
broadness of these regions, emphasize man’s smallness in a 
world of distance. If the urban nightmare is to be lost in the 
crowds, then the rural nightmare is to be standing still, to 
be going nowhere until time makes you part of the land- 
scape, like so many abandoned cars in so many empty 
fields. After having their automobiles break down in 
Dogpatch, most .city folks return home in wide-eyed 
amazement at what.a large percentage of such a small town 
knew about cars. These are the people who named Richard 
Petty the King and have called Darryl Waltripp, the Kid, for 
the ten years he’s been trying to beat him. pO 

Richard Petty has been racing stock cars for twenty 
years. He has got the checkered flag in 185 of the 774 
Grand National Races he’s competed in, twice as many as 
anyone else, and comes from a family that has produced 
three generations of championship racers. 

The annual Richard Petty Fan Club convention at 
Richard’s house in Level Cross, North Carolina has drawn 
up to 30,000 men, women and children. Aside from being 
voted the most popular driver on the circuit for the past 
nine seasons, he is also the most widely known and popular 
man in the South today. , 

As a Republican, he’s been courted by such GOP 
luminaries as Ronald Reagan and John Connally. As the 
genuine Saturday afternoon B-movie hero he ‘sounds like, 
Petty wears black wrap-around sunglassés, smokes cigars, 
has ulcers, and still swears he doesn’t know the meaning 
of the word pressure, let alone to spell it. 

Waltripp, on the other hand, doesn’t mix with other 
racers off the track, lies awake on the nights before big 
races and actually stutters when asked about'such things as 
pressure. “The Kid” thinks “The King” has been getting 
away with too much. “He’s been bumping and bang- 
ing and spinning out, doing everything, and he’s been 
getting away with it,” claims Waltripp. “I feel like I’m in 
one of those movies where the guy inherits a million dollars 
and all his relatives try to get him committed to the crazy 
house by constantly telling him he’s crazy. Pretty soon 
he starts believing it. People have come up to me and put 
their arm around my shoulder and looked at me with real 
concern in their faces and said ‘You all right?’ I’d like to 
haul off and deck them when they do that.” 

As if Waltripp doesn’t have enough Petty grievances, 
“The King’s” son Kyle has just started competing and from 
all accounis the apple didn’t fall far from the tree. Darryl 
only hopes he can have his name on the championship 
trophy before the crown prince’s reign begins. To millions 
of racing fans though, he'll always be “The Kid,” good 
enough to challenge Petty for a while, but like comparing 
Wayne Newton to Elvis Presley, in the end everyone knows 
who “The King” really is and when the race ended in 
Ontario, nothing had happened to change all that. 


RUNNING HAZARDS 
motorists often drive dragsters with huge slicks. As soon as he 
sees one, the runner should instantly jump into the lane. This 
will make the driver swerve into the far lane, perhaps forcing 
him to kiss the bumper of a Mack truck driven by a moonshine 
runnér from the still hills of Kentucky. The driver, however, 
might decide to continue straight ahead anyway. In this case 
the runner must face the consequences, seeing as he has no 
choice but to be turned int Top Choice. a to 

Whatéver problems you come across while running, 
whether it be avoiding dog crap or getting’ run over by a 
tricycle, try not to panic. Have courage, be rational, even 
though it may cost you an arm and a leg.” 
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Caroline Kennedy 
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Authorized and paid for by the Kennedy for President Committee, Washington, 
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CONT. FROM LAST WEEK 


te as ‘* Overhead, helicopters buzzed around and planes flew 

Distinctive gifts and 3 _. by trailing’ signs like “Liquidate Ohio State,” and “The 

i - a Best Go West — Roses for the Blue.” All of these pre-game 

decorative acces 2 ma events heighitened the sense of intense rivalry and imminent 

sories er in a store ‘ conflict. The teams stormed onto the field under an atmos- 

where the unusual is cane of el hell-bent craziness. The roe generated in a 

5 stadium of such massive size by over 100,000 people amply 

een and imagination is lente supported by a pair of 250 piece bands sounds like very few 

other human sounds. It is analogous, perhaps; to a rock 

' concert, but that noise is generated through high-powered 

amplifiers. There were none of those at Michigan stadium, 

but the din pushed the decibel count to a similar peak. 

~ Michigan lost the game 18-15, largely because of an 

inept offense and the total lack of a kicking game. Ohio 

State’s superiority was obvious to even the staunchest 

Michigan fan, though the Buckeyes’ continual blunderings 

kindled hope in the hearts of Wolverine loyalists. In the 

end, however, it was Ohio State fans who triumphantly tore 

down the goalposts while plowing through the snowfields 

of toilet paper that had showéred down throughout the 

game. Silently, Michigan fans filed out of the stadium and 

back to cancelled post-game victory parties. These beer 

blasts would now convene under another cause, and the 

, ; alumni could hang up their maize and blue for another 

° : > year. The spoils of defeat amounted to a trip to the Gater 

Kin St. at St Paul re) 58 —) 87] Bowl, a. berth considered demeaning by Wolverine backers 
£ ‘ .s nam , weaned on trips to Pasedema, California, 

sink ust lies le enacts mss x dena wi thnc oh seh aa apie RO KAP TCE RD aa RE Ces WG) ERE ! In a larger sense, what did all this mean? What belies 

the annual phenomenon that we witnessed that weekend in 

Ann Arbor? The explanation goes beyond chalkboard play 

analysis or the scope of the TV screen. Administrators, 

officials and other supporters of big time college football 

argue for the sport by asserting that it promotes loyalty, 


cohesiveness, and pride among students and alumni which 
ste 1 1e b) | e of Vana a. ; lead to greater academic success and more profitable cash 
returns for the university. Critics argue that football, at the 


exploitive professionalized level of the Big 10, has no place 


SSN in academia. It is a swirling, on-going debate which is 
QO son. : die destined to end in a stalemate. 
i Nevertheless, a winning tradition can transform a town 
hs and its people. Fans identify with a certain team so intense- 
ly that personal feelings are affected by wins and losses. 
The process begins at a young age, We witnessed small 
children no more than nine or ten years old screaming ““OH 
How I hate Ohio State,” and “OSU Sucks.”. This ritual 
support reaches its height in the late teens and early twen- 
ties. Drunk students poured beer over cars from Ohio and 
literally defaced others from that state, covering them with 
wax and Michigan bumperstickers: Fights broke out in the _ 
stands and on the street. : 
, Teams give a geographic area a psychological reality, or 
persona, in a wa which supercedes spectacular scenery or 
urban blight. Perhaps this is why the football myth is 
perpetuated in Ann Arbor. It also helps to explain the 
tremendous enthusiasm there, not just for the team but for 
the area. The University of Michigan has had a winning 
tradition for such a long time that the area itself has taken 
on this identity. People all over the state, even 400 miles 
away in the far reaches of the Upper Peninsula, are Michi- 
gan fanatics, It is comforting to identify yourself with 
a winning school, one that has won for so long that it seems 
impossible to have a losing season. The Michigan football 
machine is so rich and prestigious that it is a guatanteed 
success; it Has the resources and image to attract top 
prospects. To root for this university is a sound psycho- 
logical investment; you really cannot lose. 

This is not meant to be an indictment of Michigan fans, 
for this.sort of identification goes on in every area, in any 
sport. It is, instead, offered as an explanation of the mad 
confidence and. blatant superiority complex that has 
permeated this campus and town. 

It perhaps’ gives an insight into why you can find maize 

- and blue paraphenalia on sale everywhere, and why, on any 
given day in Ann Arbor, there is an abundance of these 
colors all over campus. People wear M scarves, hats, jackets, 
sweaters, mittens, and underwear, while carrying a maize 
and blue umbrella to and from classes. ; 

This is unheard of at UVM or any other New England 
school, even one. that has football, because we have no 
big-time, nationally known;winners to identify with. To us 
the. prospect of a profundity of green and gold swarming 
around Burlington’s streets is a rather absurd and un- 

You'l ‘s a taste oe ‘pleasant vision, In any big-time college town; however, it is 
veal ty 200 yen of being erage evry tine yo ope ~~ a commonplace occurrence. 

a cool, green bottle-of MOLSON GOLDEN.™ The. event we saw in Ann Arbor was one of great 
North America's oldest brewery got its start back magnitude and flamboyance, and its implications on a 
‘in, 1706. foc ong pom te. wouldn't + fecognize |  “Nargefecale were clear. But this scenario is not limited to 

but he'd: be prov >. |. Ann Arbor, Similar hoopla develops in South Bend, Ind., 
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lf you have an event or 
topic of interest to the Burling- 
ton community, please’.mail or 
bring it in person to the Ver- 


mont Cynic in lower , Billings: 
Center. Please make random: 


notes 50-100 words in length. 
Deadline for random notes is 
Monday at 10:00 a.m. on the. 
week of publication. Anything 
brought in after this time~-will 
not be published. 


Next Year 


This is the last issue of the 
Cynic for 1979. The next issue 
of the Cynic will be published 
on January 31, 1980. All entries 


for Random Notes for’that week. . 


will be accepted after January 
18. 


Our 


Apologies. 


In the Random Notes and 
Calendar of the November 29 
issue of the Cynic, a reference to 
Hitler was made concerning the 
Living/Learning Classic Comedy 
Film suite’s Saturday night 
showing. he 

The Living/Learning Pro- 
gram, the Classic Comedy Film 
suite, and the Cynic would like 
to express our apologies for it 
was in bad taste. The nature of 
the show was vehemently anti- 
Nazi and the statement was not 
intended to offend anyone’s 
beliefs. Again, we apologize for 
our bad judgment. 


V 


% New vanpool from the 
Islands to Burlington, working 
hours 7—3:30, requests response) 


from interested commuters-, 


State Energy Office backing, 
Contact Liz, UVM, 656-3434, 


Operation 
Santa 


The Vermont Probation and 
Parole Division in cahoots with 
the Chittenden County Correct- 
ional Center are sponsoring an 
“Operation Santa” program to 
give old, new .and used toys, 
games and bikes to underprivi- 
leged children throughout the 
Greater Burlington area. The 
inmates at. the Correctional 
Center will be refurbishing and 
repairing all used toys, that are 
repairable. The probation and 
parole officers will distribute . 


them to children on Christmas — 


morning. 

Your part in it? Give us 
your old as you bring in the 
new! We need you to clean your 
attics, garages and basements for 
any old toys, games, bikes, etc. 
and please -donate them to the 
Chittenden County C tional 
Center. Contact the corm 


INEED CRI 


below to drop off your dona- 
tions: 3 4 

Tom Powell, Workshop 
Supervisor, Chittenden County 


-Correctional Ctr., 7 Farrell St., -. 
So. Burlington, Vt, 864-0344. 


Ann Marie Curlin, Volun- 
teer Worker, Probation & Parole 
Dept, 39 Pearl St., Burlington, 
VT,-862-6536. 

Community Bible Church, 
2025 Williston Rd, South Bur- 
lington, VT 863-1396. 

Thank-you for your help in 
our efforts to put a smile on a 
child’s face in this wonderful 
time of giving and receiving. It’s 
a blessing. 


Intemational 


International Student Iden- 
tity Cards are now available 
from the Office of Overseas 
Programs in _ Living/Learning 


_B-178. In— order to - obtain 


the I.D. card, you need a state- 
ment from the Registrar’s Office 
certifying that you are currently 
enrolled as a full-time student, a 
picture of yourself approximate- 
ly. 14” x 2”, and the $3.00 
application » fee. Cards issued 
during the 1979-80 academic 
year.will be valid until December 
31, 1980. For further informa- 
tion call Marian Newman at 
656-4296. 


Brother Sun, 
Sister Moon 


Burlington College Commu-. 


nity Involvement Committee is 
offering a film, “Brother Sun/- 
Sister Moon,” to be shown on 
Sunday, December 16th, at 7:30 
p.m. at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
¢corner of Pearl St. and Battery). 


Brother Sun/Sister Moon is a. 


film about the early life of St. 
Francis of Assissi, founder of the 
holy order of Franciscan monks. 
Renouncing the material com- 
forts of his family, Francis seeks 
to know himself through the 
natural world. His process of 
becoming WHOLE serves as an 
inspiration to many in his 
community, much to the distress 
of the more politically minded 
individuals residing there. 

The film is one which 
speaks for itself... and is very 
timely for this season of celebra- 
tion. General admission is $1.00, 
50 cents for Burlington college 
sfidents, 

Aviigds still .wanted — 
upperclassmen, sign up now 
before it’s adios amigos. Sign-ups 
for Amigos end Dec. 7 (Billings 
Desk, Advising Referral Center 
or your R.A.) Don’t give up an 
opportunity to help a new 
freshman or transfer adjust to 
— January. 


IC DIT? 


Are you interested in hand- 
ling money? _ 

Does 8 to- 10 thousand 
dollars sound appealing? You’ 


might be just the right person to - 


be Treasurer of the Student 
Community in Action. ~ 

Are you interested in public 
relations, graphics, and writing? 
Does communication appeal to 
you? If so, you might be the 
right person to be Publicity 


_ Director for the Student Com- 


munity in Action. 

We .don’t ask for experi- 
ence... we give it in Work Study 
and volunteer positions. Call 
Glen Turner at 656-2062 for 
more information or stop dh the 
Mansfield House. 


‘Chapter A 


The following students and 
eminent engineers have been 
elected to the Vermont Alpha 
chapter of Tau Beta Pi. R. 
Absher (eminent engineer), R. 
Hanisch, R. Shields, J. Goose- 
law, S. Levy, K. Lord, E. Lam- 
bert, G. Donald, R. Dipasquale, 
E. Fiedler, B.° Vanorsdel, M. 
Purcell, M. Towne, C, Barnhart, 
V. Newsham, S. Palm, B. Ald- 
rich, S. Madreperla, A. Booth, A. 
Albright, T. Anderson, C. 
Monty, T. Paret, and D.. Saw- 
telle. 

Tau Beta Pi, the national 
engineering honor society, was 
founded in 1885 by Dr. Edward 
H. Williams, Jr., to. recognize 
engineering students of superior 
scholarship and outstanding 
character and professionals in 
engineering with eminent 
achievement.. Tau Beta Pi has 
grown to include 176 collegiate 
chapters and 50 alumnus chap- 
ters, and has initiated more than 
215,000 members over the 
years. 


Hypnotize 
Yourself 


Workshop for December 9th 
from 1:00 — 7:00 p.m. 

The_mind is a vast, unchart- 
ed territory and most of us never 
penetrate into its rich. hinter- 
land. We are not aware that what 
we call normal consciousness is 
living only on the fringe of an 
immense land. This workshop 
invites you to become a pilgrim 
of the mind and explore all its 


dimensions as you enter into 


ASC (Altered States of Con- 
sciousness). 

Each one‘of us is far greater, 
far more advanced, far more 
consciously aware, far more 
intelligent, than each of us 
conceives ourselves as being. 
This workshop is designed to 
help people discover the path- 
ways, or doors, that lead into 


their greater potential and alter- 


ed states of consciousness. Pre- 
régistration is necessary and 
‘ tuition is $35.00 (limited to a 
small group). For more informa- 
tion, contact Mr, Andrew E. 
Schwartz at 658-4168. 


Philo S. 


Award 


The Philo S. Bennett Award 
for the best essay on interna- 
tional affairs by a member of the 
_Senior class is being announced. 

The rules are as follows: (1) 
Essays shall not exceed 5000 
words and shall be typewritten 
and double-spaced. (2) Standar- 
dized footnoting and bibliogra- 
phy format is required. (3) The 
cover page should contain only 
the title, “the Gate, and an 
assumed name, Each essay 
‘should be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope. containing on 
the outside the assumed name 
and within, the real name and 
address. (4) Submit essays to 
Professor James S.-Pacy, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, 202 
Old Mill, no later than February 
15, 1980. Prize to be awarded is 
$200.00. 


Dare You 


Workshop: ._‘‘Presentations: 
Do I Dare Show Who I Am?” led 
by Ed Gurowitz.. Saturday, 
December 15, 1979; 9:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Fee $25. At 


VITA-VEF, 362 Main Street, 


Burlington. Call 862-6589 for 
information “and registration. 


Studying — 
Abroad 


All undergraduate students 
who are planning: to study 
abroad during the Spring Semes- 
ter, 1980 must complete a Study 
Abroad. Approval Form before 
they leave in order to guarantee 
that credits from courses: taken 
overseas will be accepted at 
UVM towards. ~ graduation 
requirements. The Approval 
Forms are initiated by the Office 
of Overseas Programs-in Living/- 
Learning, B-178 during regular 
office hours, If you have already 
picked up a form, but have not 
yet completed it and returned it 
to the office, please be sure to 
do this before the end of fall 
semester. If you have any 
questions about the procedure 
for receiving credit from study 
abroad, give us-a- call at 
656-4296. 


Your freshman year will be 
over before you know it. Is the 
college ‘experience just passing. 
you by? Do you sometimes 


wonder why you're here at 


college? Are you having trouble 
deciding on a major? If any of 
these questions are on your 
mind, come see us at the Advis- 
ing Referral Center, 303 Grasse 
Mount, x4174. We can work 
with you to put the year in 
perspective and plan for the 
future. 


Dance the 
Night Away 


The UVM Folk Dance Club 
invites you to a Christmas party 


on December 14. Lots of danc- 
ing and fun with entertainment 


' and refreshments. No experience 


necessary. 8:00 p.m. -in 115 


. Commons, Living/Learning. Free 


for, UVM students and club 
members. $1.50 for general 
admission. For more informa- 
tion call 863-6686. 


Sale-Sale-Sale 


There will be a sale at 
Dakin’s on Friday, Dec. 14th, 
20% off everything, except bicy- 
cles, and bike gear, ski packages, 
Frostline kits and any sale items. 
You must have a valid UVM I.D. 
and a valid UVM Outing Club 
card. Sponsored by the UVM 
OC, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 


* Don’t miss Royce Dendler 
tonight at Billings. He will speak 
on experimental film as well as 
show a number of his works. 
The seminar will begin at 8:00 
p.m. and is free. Next Thursday, 
Pat Manaird will discuss the role 
of the-critic in art. 


Pat Manaird will discuss the 
role of the critic. The seminar is 
free and will begin at 8:00 p.m. 
in Billings. 
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Too young'to borrow? 

New’in town/no references? 

Erase bad debt records — 

Skip’bills without ruining credit 

Receive:loans within weeks of beginning this program 

Information on updated credit laws and. legislation wr with 

Your rights under the Federal Credit Acts. 
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1.00. oe Now. 
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The Cynic classified ads are 
printed free of charge to-anyone 
in the community. If you would 
like to run a Classified ad, please 
write or type it, on a standard 
sheet of paper and bring it in to 
the Vermont Cynic in lower 
Billings Center. No ads will be 
accepted by telephone. The 
deadline for Thursday’s paper is 
Monday at 12:00 noon. No ads 
will be accepted.after that time, 


MISC 


Free kittens, both male-and 
female, given away to goa 
homes. Call 863-4358 for fur- 
ther information. 


Four-month old male kitten. 
given away to good home. Call 
Jennifer at 655-0538. 


Need ski boots? One pair of 
Caber ski boots, size 9, only 
$40! Call Karen S. x3278 {if I'm 
not there, leave a message). 


For sale — 1 pair Elan EW 
X-C skis, 1 pair Kneissel touring 
55 X-C’s, both used one season 
and have 3 pins. Call Mike 
482-3398. 


Skis for sale — Olin Mark IV 
comp 175 cm skied 5 times, 
must sell. Best offer. Call Bruce 
at 656-3304. — 


Found — plaid scarf near 
home ec building and library, 
just before Thanksgiving break. 
Call Rich, 862-8528 and identify 
color for return. 


Ski boots — brand new 
condition, 1 yr. old, used maybe 
4 times. San Marco, 4 buckle 
design, size 8-8%, still in original 
box, retailed for $140. Will sell 
for $70. Call Bruce B. x2516. 


Hockey skates, excellent 
condition. Baver men’s size 9, 
just 2 yrs. old, $15. Call Bruce 
B. x2516. 


Typing, editing, proofread- 
ing. Jill Mason, 863-5616. Keep 
trying. 


Lost, a pair of glasses with 
rose-brown frames that were in a 
dark maroon vinyl case. On or 
around campus 10/30. Call 
863-1298. Reward. 


Contraception Educators 
Needed — new program! Three 
volunteer positions to work at 
least 2-3 hours per month during 
second semester as peer contra- 
ception educators at the Health 
Service on East Avenue. Training 
will be provided. Applications 
accepted until December 12. 
Contact Peggy Stevens, x3350, 
for further information. 


For your pre-Christmas 
Party this year, see, write or 
telephone Doctor Harley Walter 
Kidder. He is a double alumnus 
of UVM and a double alumnus 
of the University of Illinois. His 
favorite instrument is the piano. 
Each of his programs, .whether 
public or private, always inclu- 
des the rendition of Christmas 
carols, played as Chimes, on the 
piano! He has no competition. 
For an artistic and professional 
Performance, let him be your 
sole entertainer this month. 
Dance to his | incomparable 
music, and you will understand 
why people call him. “The 
Arthur Rubinstein of Vermont.” 
To insure a_ thrilling party, — 
simply dial 862-8117. Do it 
NOWI. 


school 


tost or stolen — blue down 
jacket with green on shoulders. 
Reward. No questions asked. 
Call Jeff 863-9173. ‘ 

Lost — Keystone camera on 
ROTC sponsored backpacking 
trip up Mansfield on weekend of 
10/27. Please return if Senses 
Call Janet x2614. 


Apartment sale — Moving, 
lots to sell, such as 10-speed 
bike, 19” color TV, single 
mattress and box spring, skates, 
couch, chair, jlinen, many kit- 
chen items, plants, lamps, port- 
able heater, vacuum cleaner, etc. 
Everything is in great condition! 
Sale starts Dec 8-— will run all 
week, day and evening. Horizon 
Heights, 350 Spear St., Abraham 
12, So. Burlington, 862-8557. 


Interested .in kayaking? 
UVM pool time available for 
practice. White water kayaking 
this spring. Contact Charlee 
Jenkins, 985-3976. 


For sale — VW roof rack 
$15. Nordica ski boots, size 8W 
$50, used only twice. Call Trip 
at 658-6829. 


For sale — Vibram Montag- 
na hiking boots, size 7m, excel- 
lent condition. Call Dee at 
864-0609. 


Ira Allen Essential Early 
Education Center at 150 Col- 
chester Avenue is soliciting 3% — 
4 — 5 year old normally develop- 
ing children to, act as language 
and social ‘models and peer 
tutors in its program for pre- 
“handicapped — children. 
Morning and afternoon sessions 
available; no tuition, parents 
must provide transportation. 
Call Dr. Leonora G. Metzger, 
863-4521, ext 324. 


Ride needed to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota for Christmas. Am 
looking for a ride back to 
Burlington too. If you'll be 
going that direction, please call 
862-2187. 


Ear piercing — positively 
painless because | use the gun. 
Many styles, 24k gold post 
earrings. Call Terry, x3001. 


indoor/outdoor bargains — 
comfortable wicker rocking 
chair, upholstered armchair, $10 
each. Hart 200 cm skis and poles 
$100. Call 655-0952. 


Attention: the L.S. Club is 
expanding its services. Now 
specializing in wasting away 
opposing hockey teams. Money- 


, back guarantee to keep your 


opponent up all night partying 
prior to game Sorry, no 10 
pointers, though. For references, 
contact’ Shuddup Plug, Mike, 
Smitty,-Snets, or G. Davies. For 
more info write L.S. Club, Alibi, 
Middlebury or our new location 
Ramada Inn, Williston Rd. 


For sale — % couch $5, 
antique oak desk $45; street 
parade snare drum $30, full size 
Westinghouse refrigerator with 
large freezer space $100. Call 
Mae 862-1260. 


Better than bean boots — 
Pioneer brand: bean-style boots, 

w/ orange nylon uppers, more 
flexible & com than 
leather. Ex. condition, good 
waterproof, insulated boots. 
Women’s size 9 narrow. $15 or 
b.o. Call Cindy %4269. 


‘p.m. Toney 


Expand and explore your 
skills through volunteer posi- 
tions. For more information 
contact Center for Service- 
Learning, Mansfield House, 
656-2062. “ 


For sale — 30 gal. fish tank 


‘with all. accessories. $75. Call 


Jim, 862-6947. 


Sneak away early for Christ- 
mas vacation! For sale, one 
American airlines half-fare cou- 
Pon. Price very negotiable. Call 
658-4311. 


For sale — one pair Bean 
boots with inner soles. 12’’ high, 
tan leather uppers, men’s size 
7M (fits ladies 9M). Excellent 
cendition, Purchased this past 
summer. Only $30. Call 
658-4311. 

Draw from nude models 
every Thursday from 6—9 p.m. 
in room 305 Williams $2 to pay 
for model. 


- Need a happy and either 
permanent or 1 semester home 
for a 4-month. old pure bred 
German shepard. You have pro- 
bably seen her around campus. 
Call Danny at 658-0797. 


Ski and save in the long 
run(s). Buy your Mad River Pass 
from Kristin. Call 864-9865. 


‘MUSIC 


For sale — eight-track in 
house stereo. It has built in 
speakers and is easy to move 
between dorm and home. It has 
a great sound and _ output. 
Cost $110 new, will sell for $45. 
Call 656-3490 ask for Laura 
room 120. 


1. pr. Interaudio loud- 
speakers. Great for dorm room 
$80. Negotiable. Call Phil, 
x3438. 


For sale — Thorens TD 145c — 


MKII turntable with Ortofon 
M20FL. super cartridge. Total 
list price $530. 1 year.on table. 
Excellent’ condition, 3 mths 
(app. 25 hours) on cartridge. 
$370 or best offer. Call 
863-6419. 


‘1 pr. ESS/Cannon loud- 
speakers, 3-way moderate~effi- 
ciency. List price $580/pr. 9 
months of use. $300. Excellent 
condition. Call 863-6419. 


Christmas special — stereo 
for sale. JVC JR-300 receiver, 50 


‘watts per channel with built-in 


equalizer $250. JVC KD-55 
stereo cassette deck with AMRS 
(automatic noise reduction sys- 
tem) which is better than the 
Dolby system $350. Fisher 160 
3-way speakers $100. Buy com- 
plete set for $650. Contact 
Stephen Boll at 656-4247. 


Sansui. turntable — belt 
drive, very reliable, $75, John 
864-521 13. i 


Excellent Christmas present, 
12 string guitar w/Gibson hard 
top case, strap included, $95. 
John, 864-6213. 


Good used stereos — bought 
and sold, Audio Exchange, 
863-3711, 8:30° am. — 5:30 

through Saturday. 


Lazer Discount Electronics 
— we have. all major brands at 
the lowest prices in the area. 
Almost everything that has any- 
thing to do with electronical 
components | including ~ stereo 
equipment and accessories, TV's, 
CB's, etc. We feature a special 
location system that tracks 
down the lowest possible price 
for you from a selection of 13 
warehouses across the country. 
We also have access to the more 
exotic as well as the regular lines 
of high end stereo equipment. — 
All merchandise brand new in 
sealed boxes with warranties. 
Free setup and consultation 
services if needed: For a super 
low price or just to talk stereo, 
call Jim, 655-1453. 


For sale — Panasonic com- 
pact stereo turntable, cassette 
recorder, AM/FM radio. Call 
Judy at 862-3012 after 5 p.m. 


HOUSING 


1 room efficiency down- 
town, fully equipped, heat, 
electric & water included $185 a 
month, lake view. Call 864-0520 
after 6 p.m. 


Female roommate wanted ¢ 
to share 3 bedroom apartment 
January 1st or sooner. Great 
location and super price. 77 N. 
Union St. Call 864-6456. 


$20 reward — wanted 2 
bedroom apt within walking 
distance to UVM. Please call Jill 
or Michele x3895. 


Responsible grad student 
and wife seeks house sitting 
position for prof. gong on 
sabbatical. Call Gary, 656-2930. 


Grad student, wife, and dog 
seeks house to share with other 
couple or. alone within 30 min. 
of UVM. Prefer rural setting, 
Non-smokers, Gary 656-2930, 
888-3198. 


2 rooms available in 3 
bedroom apt, one immediately, 
one in January, close to campus, 


-male or female, non-smokers, 


$100 & electric per month per 
person. Call Pete or Don at 
862-3338. 


House exchange — _inter- 
ested in. occasional weekend or 
vacation week exchange with my 
spacious, 
Cambridge, Mass condominium 
for country house with reliable 
people... 617-492-4252 after 
December 8th. 


Are you tired of the dorms? _ 
Why not get away from it all? 


Several rooms available at Fort 


Ethan Allen. Live in a big house. - 
Cook your own food. Shuttle 


bus runs frequeritly to and from 
campus. If interested, call 
655-2821. It is cheaper than the 
dorms! 


Wanted — a room or apt. for 
2nd semester near campus. | am 
very willing to be a roommate. 
I'm a non-smoker, funoving, 
and very easy to get along with. 
Call Suzanne at 863-6529. 


_ Wanted — an apt to share 
near campus for next semester. 


I'm really easy to get along with, | 


a non-smoker active and compa- 


sunny 2. bedroom, 


On January 1st one room: 
available in a Williston house. 
Seeking a long-term resident, 
working person or. student, 
$92/month, Call ut 7656. | 


For sale — 1972 ee 
Comet, automatic, power steer- 
ing, dependable winter car, extra 
tires including snows. Best offer. 
Call evenings & weekends 
863-2175. 


WHEELS 


For sale — 1970 Oldsmobile 
Vista-Cruiser station wagon, 
excellent condition, $525. Call 
655- 2664. 


For sale — 1972 Ford Gran 
Torino.. Excellent condition, no 
rust. It'has new battery, alterna- 
tor and exhaust system. Includes 
AM/FM stereo, air conditioning 
and new snow tires. Has never 
seen a Vermont winter. Asking 
$1750 or best offer: Call Petti at 
x4638. A great buy! 


Honda and Fiesta owners — 
4 155-SRX12 radial snow tires. 
One season old, excellent-condi- 
tion, $25 each. Also 4 12 inch 
Honda wheels, one year old, 
excellent condition. $15 each. 
Price negotiable. Call Ron 
864-0379. 


77° Jeep C-J7 Renegade, 
auto 258 Cid engine, quad trac., 
low range P/B, P/S, H/D cooling 
stab. bar, cold climate pkge; 
-H.D. alt. hard top, chap. lock, 
C.B. radio. Asking $4,900. Call 
Andy at 658-4168. Excellent 
condition. 


GET 
Away ! 


‘UNITED AIRLINES 
~% FARE COUPONS 
FLY ANYWHERE IN 
U.S. FOR % FARE* 
“limited times, 
regular coach or 
1st class rate. 


Winter Schedule Begins 
Jan 7th 
Registered Classes Start 
Jan. 21st 


‘| Classes for all ages and levels 
in: 
ballet 
modern 
jazz 
african 
fitness & relaxation 
repertory classes 


Two weeks of defonstrati 
‘| classes are being offered at 
reduced fee to allow you ta 
sample a class BEFORE regis 
tering. . 
: | Gift Certificates Available. 
175 College Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
Danienne Oaks, Director 
964-9329 


table with almost everyone. Call je 


Jeff, 862-6702 
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